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NIECN NE, by the Grace of God, Queet of England, 
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1 Fay Scotland, France, and,Jreland, Detender of the 
Faith, Sc. To all to whom Theſe Preſents | 


ſhall come Greeting. WH EREAs Our Truſty 
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Expence and Charge in Carrying on the ſaid Work, and that the 
ſole Right and Title of the Copy of the ſaid Work is Veſted in the 
ſaid Jacob Tonſon; he hath therefore humbly beſought Us to grant 
him Our Royal Privilege and Licence for the ſole Printing and Pub- 

liſning thereof for the Term of Fourteen Years: We being Graciouſly 
enclind to Encourage fo Uſeful a Work, are pleaſed to condeſcend 

to his Requeſt; and do therefore hereby Give and Grant unto the 
ſaid Jucob Tonſon Our Royal Licence and Privilege for the ole Print- 
ing and Publiſhing the ſaid Two Volumes of the Ege Hiſtory by 
the ſaid Laurence Echard, for and during the Term of Fourteen Years, 
to be computed from the Day of the Date hereof; ſtrictly Charging, 

and Prohibiting all our Subjects to Reprint. or Abridge the ſaid 
Hiſtory, or any Part res or to Import, Buy, Vend, Utter, or 
Diſtribute any Copies of the ſame, or any Part thereof, Reprinted 
beyond the Seas, within the ſaid Term of Fourteen Years, without 

the Conſent and Approbation of the ſaid Jacob Tonſon, his Heirs, 

Executors, and Aſſigns, by Writing under his or their Hands and 
Seals firſt had and obtained, as they and every of them Offending 
herein will anſwer the Contrary at their Peril, and ſuch other Penal- 
ties as by the Laws and Statutes of this our Realm may be Inflicted: 

Whereof the Maſter, Wardens, and Company of Stationers of Our 

City of London, the Commiſhoners and Officers of Our Cuſtoms, 

and al other Our Officers and Miniſters whom it may concern, are 

to take Notice, that due Obedience be given to Our Pleaſure herein 

ſignified. Given at our Court at St. James's this ſixth Day of Fe- 

tuary, 1707. In the Fourth Year of Our Reign, | 
7 P | | 


By Her Majeſty's Command, 


4G Hedges. 
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at Your, Royal . 
Hiſtory of England an of all Your Brit 12 Do- 
minions: Ftom the Firſt Entrance of the Romans 
into theſe Parts, to the Completion of the Great 
and Happy Reyolution ir = Year 1688. 


— y_—_ 


DEDICATION 


ant Prince that ever wore a Crown. 


It would have been improper to have Dedica- 
ted a Work of this Nature to a Prince of Your 
Majeſty's Great Knowledge, Experience and Cou- 
rage, were not the Hiſtory fill'd with fo many 
remarkable Events, as are ſufficient to add Wil- 
dom to the moſt Knowing, Information to the 
moſt Experienc'd, and Caution to the moſt "* 


England in an eſpecial Manner has been ſuch a 


mighty and diſtin& Scene of Action, in the lat- 


ter Ages of the World, that during the Compaſs 
of this Hiſtory, there appears a greater Variety of 
Changes, Governments and Eſtabliſhments; and 
there ſeems to have been more viſible and ſignal 


Inſtances of Judgements and Puniſhments, _ 
cies and Deliverances from Above, than 


haps can be parallel'd in any other Part of the 
Weſtern World. ORE danch, tht. 8 


Accordin gly we find, on a one hand,. the 
moſt notorious Examples of Oppreſſion, Tyranny 
and Bloodſhed; and on the other, the-moſt ami. 
able Inſtances af Mildneſs and Moderation, Be. 
nevolence and Juſtice, Piety and Devotion, For 
titude and Humanity; in ſhort, ſuch exalted 
Degrees of Virtue, and ſuch monſtrous Deſor- 
mities of Vice; with ſuch ſurprizing Conſe- 
nen _— from both, as 5 _ ſufficient 


to 
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* 


to excite; and at the fame time to fatisfie, the 


higheſt Curioſity, and afford Matter for eds no- 


bleſt Information and Admonution. 4 


HOT among all the Parts ad paſſig ges in this 

Hiſtory, the Concluſion is moſt highly to be re- 
carded; not only for Example in general, but for 
being the moſt memorable with reſpect to Your 
Majeſty's Greatneſs, and Your Subjects Secu- 


Wonderful and Providential that ever happen'd 
to the Hritiſb Dominions: A Revolution that 
kindly diſpel b d all the impending Storms, and in- 
fus'd Life and Sp. it into Three expiring King - 
doms: A Revolution that immortaliz d Great 
WILLIAMS Fame, and made it Superior to the 
Firſt of that Name; who if he had leſs of the Con- 
queror, yet had He more of the Deliverer, than that 
victorious Monarch: A Revolution, from whoſe 
prolificx Womb ſprung a numberleſs Series of 
Bleſſings, which revived many Parts of Europe, 


as well as England. From hence aroſe the Preſer- 


vation and Security of the moſt valuable Enjoy- 
ments under Heaven, and an unexpected Stop to 
the overbearing Torrent of the Power of patho [ 
From hence aroſe the perfect Settlement of the 
Proteſtant Inrereſt in the ſeveral Parts of the Chri- 
Ju World abroad: And from hence ſprung the 

| Prote- 


It FR the Account of a Revolution, the moſt 


- 
—— yet ee Ro — — — — 
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t and Grand- Daughter to an Empreſs of 


Proteſtant Juccſſion in theſe Dominions at home; 
and what crown d all, Your Majeſty's Auſpicious 
Reign over thoſe Kingdoms, that had ſo much 


long d for that ne See 
Heaven and Earth — have united 
thts laſt and diſtinguiſhing Bleſſing, and to have 
given into Your Poſſeſſion an Imperial Crown; 
which You had before merited by Your early At- 
chievements of Arms in remote Nations, as well 
as by Your other Princely Qualifications and Ac- 
compliſhments: ' And the feeble- and ungrateful 
Oppoſitions You have ſince encounter'd, tho' un- 
expectedly ſwell'd to an open Rebellion, have 
only ſerv'd to add a greater Luſtre to Your Ma- 
Jeſty's former Glory. Theſe were like the Clouds 
and Tempeſts in a Morning, which are the uſual 


 Fore-runners of the Serenity and Brightneſs of 


the Succeeding Day. And thus the warm Strugs D 


gles in the Beginning of a Reign, generally give 
frei Strength and Vigour to the Conſtitution, 


and promiſe the fatied and ang F nyt of wr 
R. e is Tast! 


A FTE R _ a . evalua, 1 0 10 
compleat a Settlement, the Hritiſb Nation do with 
Pleaſure ſee a Deſcendent of their ancient Kings 


eftabliſh'd upon the Throne, whoſe Linea eage was 


from Matilda, the Daughter of 


e 


the 
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the ſame N ame, who was both Daughter * 

Mother to two great Kings, and immediate 

Heir to the Crown of England, and Poſſeſſor 

of it, near ſix hundred Years ago: Which Em- 

preſs, being likewiſe Neice to the King of Scor- - 
land, arid of the Houſe of the ancient Saxon 

Monarchs of this Nation, Your Majeſty's noble 
Alliance to the Two Crowns of England and 
Scotland have been eſtabliſh'd for ſeveral Centu- 
ries before the Addition You gain'd from Your 
glorious Grand-Mother, the Queen of Bohemia. 
So that as far as Royal Blood and Hereditary Titles 
take place, Your Majeſty has the Honour of 
being doubly Inveſted with what Your Ene 
mies and Oppolers have been ſo ready to call in 
queſtion. | 


As the En l 136 Nation has TIO ever fond of 
valiant and — Princes, ſo they never could 
be more ſtrongly engaged, than by Your Majeſty 
and Your Family; in which there have been, in 8 
our Memory, ſo many ſignal Inſtances of Milita- 
ry Glory. Your own early Actions in the diſtant 4 
Parts of Europe, as in Hungary and Morea, and / 
particularly in the famous Siege of Buda, were 
ſolid Foundations of Vour preſent Greatneſs, and 
will with Pleaſure be remember'd by late Poſte- 
rity. And tho' Your Majeſty, thus reſerv'd by 
Providence for future Glories, eſcap'd all the _ 
Dangers of War; yet no leſs thin Three of Your 
| Wo "0 H eroick 


DEDICATION. : : 


| Heroick Brothers, had the Honour to Sacrifice 
their Lives in the nobleſt Cauſe; Two of them 
fighting againſt the Enemies of Chriſtianity, and 
the Third againſt the great Diſturber of the 
Quiet and Repoſe of Chriſtendom. 


= Tho Your Majeſty has ſignaliz d Yourſelf in 
the Arts of War, yet You have teſtify'd Your 
jo particular Delight in the Exerciſe of the Arts 
ll of Peace and Civil Government; and have gi- 
ven an excellent Proof of Your Soveraign Vir- 
| | tues, before you had the Opportunity of diſ- 

| playing them in theſe Kingdoms. The Good- 
il neſs and Humanity, the Juſtice and Moderation 
| with which You rul'd your German Subjects, 

. where the Soveraign Power was leſs controul'd, 

were the happy Preſages of what we have found 
{ince Your Majeſty's Acceſſion to the Throne of 
Great Britain. | 
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| " And what ſtill added to the Pleaſure of our 

of Proſpect, was, the early Infuſions of a Love to 

| —— _ | our Nation from an excellent Mother, particu- 
larly diſtinguiſh'd for her Affection to the Eng- 
hb: So that they had the Happineſs of being 
Your Majeſty's Favourites, before they knew _ 

they ſhould become Your Subjects. | 


T Hus k happily prepared and qualify'd, we 
now enjoy the a of Your Majeſty s moſt 
| * 


I 
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Mild and Gracious Reign. And here I might na- 
turally and ſeaſonably Proceed to a particular Dil- 
play of Your Majeſty's more private Virtues and 
Accompliſhments; I might dwell upon Your Ge- 
nerpus Diſpoſition, Your Clemency to Your Ene- 
mies, Your Beneficent Regard to Your Friends, 

the Steadineſs of Your Temper, Your firm Adhe- 

rence to Your Royal Word, the Soundneſs of 

Your Underſtanding, and Your Favourto Learning, 

which ſo ſignally appear'd in that ever to beremem- 

ber d Munificence to the Univerſity of Cambridge : 

But I ſtand at too great a Diſtance from Your Ma- 

© jeſty to preſume to enter upon the Particulars of 

Theſe; eſpecially ſince it is a known Part of Your 

Majeſty's Character, not to affect Popularity; a 

ſmall Degree of which would ſerve to give a 
more extenſive View of Your Excellencies; and 
Your Majeſty need only but to ſhew Your ſelf 
to Your People, and they would be more For- | 
tunate in the Knowledge of their own Hap- =_ 
pinels. pa 


But here I muſt deſiſt; and knowing ö 
how pleaſant it is to write the ſhining Parts of the / 
Hiſtory of my own Country, I cannot but envy „ 
the Happineſs of thoſe who in After- times ſnall be 
judg'd worthy to write the Hiſtory of Your Ma- 
jeſty's Life and Reign. Therefore I ſhall preſume 
no further than, what belongs moſt properly to 
my Profeſſion, to add my conſtant Prayers for the 
| 8 8 long 
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long Continuance of thoſe Bleſſings that have 
flow'd ſo plentifully from the Hand of Heaven, 


and the Bounty of Your Majeſty. Which {hall 
ever be moſt gratefully remember'd by, 


1 


Tour MAI ESTV moſt Humble, _ 


6 Faithful and Devote 


Servant and Subjett, 
 Lavxencs ECHARD. 


-. fron, is a Labour highly d ſagreeable to the Taſte and Genius 


 Exa 


N 


am obligd to do my ſelf the Juſtice to declare, That ſeveral conſe. 


lerable Perſons athovisd and urg d me to undertake this W, ork, long before 


I had Time and Leiſure to begin it. The chief Reaſons alledg'd were, 
Frft, The gouus Benefit and general Uſefulneſs of the Engliſh Hiſtory to 
all the Nobility D and great Numbers of others in the Nation. 
Next, The e Nculties in 8 to that Knowledge, and the 


Lemerh of Time W 70 — the Subjeft ; which had diſcourag d ma- 
ry, and incapacitated more from arriomg at amy reaſonable Perfection in 


it. Ho that as the Caſe aw an E liſhman, who defird to know 


his own Comntry's Story, was obig d to read over a 8 rather than 
a fengle Hiltory, f be e: weary amy auſwerable Succeſs, Now the Pe- 
ruſel of all the Monkiſh Jriters, "wa the Others neceſſary on this Occa- 


Hoe ; which cannot bear with rhe Meanneſſes and Sterdimies of-fome of them, 
_— than the Prolmemes and Impertmenct 


ſhett and Speed, - the rwo beſt and moſt complea 


r Writers of their Times, 
have been com chiefly for therr berng fo very techons and volumi- 


nous; and for that Reaſon, are now much negleted, and almoſt laid aſidb. 


Theſe were ſuffie 


as far as the Subjett and Matermls would afford, was deft awd fo as ito 
partake of N both of an Original Hiſtory and an Abridge- 
— #6 as reſerve the Eſſentials and Beauties of the Former, and 
zſineſ and Condeniencies of the Latter. In order to ſurmoum 75 great 
4 Dis F had a nice Ab robes with ſeveral Friends; when the 


mples of Milton and Daniel /oom couvmed us, that Abri ents 
might be uſeful and acceptable to the Natroy ; but pom à careful Exa- 
mination of thoſe two conſiderable Writers, we forma them really too fhore 


and confin d to anſwer our Ends and Deſigns; ; therefore is was determin d 


to make this Hiſtory in Proportion almoſt as long again as theirs. The 
He and Method 795 thus fit d and . roreeded in the Work 
with all Care and Diligence, hoping in a reaſonable * to bring it into 
the World: But in the Performance, ] was unha appily diſturb'd with a 
thouſand various Interruptions, and many real In ins ; /o that it 
was Hinder d and Protracted at leaſt one Tear longer than was erpected, 
and might have been preſimd; for which I am to beg the Excuſe of ſeve- 
* wow 10 bar Mins were decer'd as to the Time of the Publication 


Now 


Otinbſtunding the common Pretence among many Authors, That 
their Books were written at the Inſtance of Friends and others, I 


of this refin d 


es of others. Even Holling- 


em Inducements to me o undertake this Wort, which, | 


7 


P 
The PREFACE. 


Now it is finiſhd and publiſtid, perhaps the Reader will expect fome 
' further Account than ] have 8 2 4 7 of it ; in which 1 ſhall very 
briefly endeavour to ſatisfie him, tho 1 cannot pretend to obwiate all the 
Objettions that may be rait d againſt it. As Truth and Fidelity were my 
| principal Aims, as Qualifications moſt neceſſe ar fo were hkewiſe Per- 
I" ſpicuity and Elevation, Diverſion and Infiruttion, as Properties no leſs 
| uſeful. For the Buſineſs of an Hiſtorian is not barely to tell his Reader 
j a true and faithful Story, which is the Office of a Gazetteer and Jour- 
11 naliſt ; hut he ought withal inſenſibly to mſtrutt him, as alſo ſenſibly to 
Wi <Q divert him: He is not ſo. much to fill his Head, as to inlarge his Mind; 
Vi] not ſo much to load his Memory, as to enrich his Underſtanding, to elevate 
A his Thoughts, and even to captiwate his Aﬀettions. In ſhort, the Quali- 
| fications of a compleat Hiſtorian are /0 conſiderable, as well as numerous, 
that a perfett Work of that Nature has been juſtly rankd with the great 
1 eſt of all Human LUndertatings; as roy be ſeen from Rapin, Le Moyne, 
1 and others, who have given us excellent Rules for that Purpoſe, taken from 
the Nature of the Thing, as well as the Examples of the moſt celebrated 
Hiſtorians in all Ages. To ennumerate and particularize thoſe Rules and 
Qualzfications, would too much diſtover my own Defects and nr | 
ons; therefore I ſhall only inform my Reader, that all along I had them 
in my View, and endeavour d to follow them as much as a real Abridge- 
it ment, broken Materials, and an unequal Subject would permit; all which 
Il | | were great Diſadvantages. | T2 3 OED 
| I have all the Way conſider d my Reader as a Traveller through a vaſt 
Country, wherem he muſt have Occaſion for many Refting-Places ; ſome 
for greater Refreſhments, and others for leſs. Accordingly, in every Reign 
Il 1 have prepar d ſuch a convenient Number of Stages, as I could judge beſt 
Wi | for that Purpoſe, by fixing the great Sefions at ſuch proper Peruds of 
| Time, and ſuch natural Diſtinctious of Matter, as ſhould be moſt advanta- 
geous for the Eaſe and Pleaſure of the Reader, as well as for his appre- 
hending and retaining the whole Subject. The Want of ſuch periodical 
| Diftinttions, and ſuch convenient Separations of the main Parts, have been 
E a great Diſadvantage to many of the beſt Hiſtorians. From hence often- 
times there appears a Cloudimeſs, when there is none in Reality, <ſometimes 
a Light too much confusd, and for the moſt Part the Reader is reduc'd to 
an unneceſſary Labour, by being obligd to digeſt and'ſeparate what the 
Author ought to have done for him. Perhaps I ſhould offend, if I nam d a 
late Writer, and one of the beſt in the Engliſh Tongue, who ſeems to have 
been. too defettirve in this Caſe ; and his excellent Hiſtory has been thought 
by ſome to be too tedious and perplex'd, when a nice Method, a clear Di- 
viſion, and more Chronological Diſtinction of the Parts, would in a great 
meaſure have prevented that Objectiu s. 
A to the ae , and the Authors from whence this Work was col- 
lefted, for the moſt Part the Reader may ſee their Names in the imward 
Margin of the Book, which for above Half Way conſiſtt chiefly of the Ro- 
man, Saxon and Engliſh Montiſb Hiftorians, with- ſome Fer r 
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Theſe are put in a ſmall Print, and a little Compaſs, that they might nos 
too much withdraw the Eyes of the Reader, who in Hiſtory onght to meet. 


with no Impediments nor Interruptions. Beſides theſe Writers, 1 have 


made uſe of all thoſe of a more modern Date, and more 1 Deſign, 
fuch as Hall, Grafton, Polydore Virgil, Hollingſhed, Stow; Speed, 
Baker, Daniel, Biondi, &c. But of the Moderns none more have been 
of greater uſe to me than the laborious Warks of Dr. Howel, Dr. Brady 


and Mr. Tyrrell, beſides the Celebrated Hiſtory of the Reformation; by 


which I have been eafgtdof much Trouble. I have alſo made uſe of Mr. Barns's 
Reign of King Edward III. Hir Robert Howard's Reign of Edward and Ri- 
chard Il. and My. Goodwin's Reign of Henry V. beſides ſeveral vther 
Writers of particular Lives and Reigus, ſuch as Cambden, Bacon, Her- 
bert, Habington, Temple, &c. From all theſe ſeveral Writers, and ma- 
ny others, I collected and formed this preſent Hiſtory; always taking the 
2 einher to copy or to imitate any Parts of them, if I found them re- 


ally conduting to the Uſefulneſs, or the Ornament of my Work. And from 


all theſe, I have compild an Hiſtory as full, comprehenſive and compleat, 


as I could bring into the Compaſs of the propos d Size and Bigneſs. And 
_ that nothing might be wanting, I have all the way mrich'd it with the beſt 
and wiſeſt Saymgs of Great Men, that I could find in larger Volumes, and 

hktweſe with ſuch ſhort Moral Refleftions, and ſuch proper Charatters of 


Men, as mght giue Life, as well as add Inſtruction to the Hiſtory. 


Notwnhſtanding all my Care and Caution, it cannot be 5 ed, that 
e | 


a Work composd from ſuch a Variety of Materials, ſhould be abſolutely 
free from Errors, nor a Hiftory, fo Comprehenſrve, from Omiſſions. As 
to this, I can only ſay, -that I ns d my beft Enueavours to follow: the flrici 


Rules of Sincerity and Judgment, . the two yy ee Guides to an Hiſtorian, 


Fs to the Former, whech includes or implies mpartiality, 1 may inſiſt up- 


on that without the Breach of Modeſty, and declare that I am not conſcious 
zo my ſelf of any Deviation from Truth, and real Fact; and if any ſuch be 
found, I defire it may be chargd upon the Latter, or upon Tenorance, or 
Tnadvertency. I am ſenſible of the mighty Difficulties of diſcovering Truth 
in ſome Caſes, and of N it when 1t is diſcover d, therefore beg that 


ſome candid Allowances may. be made Aud a ſtrict Impartialty is ſo rare 


a Duality in moſt W riters of Hiſtory, that many are ready to think, that = 


an impartial Fliftorian is a Man not to be found in the World; and ſome 
carry it farther, and ſay, that conſidering human Infirmites, it is impoſ* 
ſible to be really impartial. I grant there are ſtrong Propenſities in all 
Mankind to join and adhere to one Side more than another, audthat in the 


moſt trivial Caſes ; but while there are ſuch things in the World, as Truth © 


and Honeſty, undoubtedly there may be an impartial Hiſtorian as well as 
an impartial Judge in a Court, who can certainly give Sentence according 
zo his Conſcience and Judgment, the contrary to his Deſires aud Inclina- 


| tions. An Eliftorian ought never to be of a Party but in one Reſpect; that 


is, he ought 3 zo be of the ſame Side with Truth, and incline to the 


& ſome 


| Cauſe that is moſr guſt ant! rightful, tho it chance io be highly oſtenſive to 
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. fome, whoſe Thoughts are working a contrary way. Such a Writer I pre- 
ſume to declare my ſelf; and I have carefully endeavour d nenher to cage 
perate, nor flatter any one Party of Men in the Nation, mauſtiiouſly a- 
voiding all Expreſſions that had a Tendency enher way. And if ſome Pa/- 
ſages ſhall ftill diſpleaſe, I muſt declare, that it was contrary 10 my 
Deſign and Intention. I have indeed taken more liberty as to Matters of 
unqueſtionable Morality and Juſtice, and have occaſionally ſligmatiz'd the 
flagrant Vices and Impieties of great Men; eſpecially where I found a reſj- 
leſs Ambition, treacherous and villainous Prattices, and an inſatiable Thirſt 
after the Blood of others. Such Crimes as theſe onght not to be ſpar d or pal- 
hated by an Hiſtorian of an) Religion, and they ſeldom fail of ſjgnal Pu- 
niſhments in this World; which I have the more expesd, by ſhewing the 
Hand of a juſt and retaliating Providence from above. Aud this, as well as 
other Hiſtories, will afford us many Examples of the greateſs Men, who 
have been arreſted by the Vengeance of Heaven, after they have been able 
to break through all the Powers of human Laws, and common Judicature. 
As to any real Faults or Imperfectious that may be found in this Book, 
while they are not contrary to the Fidelity of an Hiſtorian, I ſhall not ſhew 
much Concern, but leave them to the Judgment and Candour of the Rea- 
der. I ſhall only beg of him not to judge of the Work by a ſingle Chapter 
or Reign, but conſider the Nature and Series of the whole, before he paſſes 
Sentence. I it be found, that the Form of it is irregular and diſproportionate; 
that the general Method is intricate and confus d; that the Colourimgs are weak 
and unaſſecl ing, and that the Stile is mean, flat and inſipid; I muſt then ſut- 
mit with Patience and Silence. But if there be no great Failures as to theſe 
Eſſentials, ] hope the reſt of my Defefts may more deſerve a private Aa- 
monition, than a publick Antmadverſion. | 
Before I conclude this Preface, I am io informthe Reader, that this Lo- 
lume was firſt deſign'd to have ended at the Death of Queen Elizabeth, as 
the moſt proper Period of Time: But afterwards the Importunities of ſeve- 
ral ſo far prevail'd upon me, that I added the Reign of King James I. 10 it: 
Of which, as I found the worſt Writers, and met with the moſt Difficulties, 
fo I am afraid I ſhall need the greateſs Excuſes. NotwithſRanding which, 
I have a full Deſign of carrying this Work further, hoping I ſhall meet 
with due Aſſiſtance and Encouragement. 755 3 
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n principal Defign in this following Hiſtory, is to | 
n 1B fre and r Deg nth of the kanfacttons of To * . 
I 5 Pan of Brig now call'd England and Wales, for the " 
Space of abour fixreen Centuries ; that is from the firſt _ 
D trance of Julius Ceſar and the Romans, till the Ki 1 
5 of dom of Scotland was added to the Crown of Eaglan 
11A cho' there is frequent occaſion to treat of the s 
ehm Fir Scotland, Irelang, and other Countries, yet the Rea- 
Ger bs is not to ex more than what have a neceſſary, or natural Depen- 0 | 7 
dance upon thoſe of E gland. For nine or ten Centuries, which include the | / £ 
ateſt Variety of Matters, our Accounts are very imperfect and defective, 2 
eee disjointed, broken and full of Chaſmes, and other times configs, | Wu 
obſcttrE'and uncertain. ' So that the Reading of this Hiſtory: will, in a. great | 1 
* meaſure, be like a Man's travelling firſt by Twi-light, and then in the Nigtie | 


till the Morning Sun at length gives him a new and clear Light. Bur that che 
Account may be as perſpicyous and as regular as the Materials will permit, we 
ſhall take ſome ſhort Notice of Britain and its Inhabitants, as they wat be- 
fore the Arrival of Ce/ar; firſt the Country; and nent the Po ple. 
Fhe Country, before the Entrance of AB mats had two diffetehr Names, | 
—_ and Britain; concefmug . there have been more Variety of 
oY 04 call'd Albion, eithet from a ſuppos'd Giant of that Name, the A110. 

of Nephuie, menfidn'd up many ancient Writers, it being proper that the 
nd" THnd*in the Ocean ſhould receive its Name from a Son of the greateſt 
ca-God; er elſe from the od Mord Ap, which * the Greeks fi he „ 
q ue, by reaſon of the white chalky Cliffs, ſeerr by the Mariners afar off, * 
| as they fail'd theſe Seas. Some think it comes from the Hebrew Word Allen, | 
watch alſo ſignifies Woite, and others from * Word Alp, res TN | 
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jo, ſignifies High; bur of theſe there is but little Certainty. Nor is there much 
BAIT AIV. greater concerning the Name of Britain, which ſome former Writers confident- 


y derive from Brutus, the third by Deſcent from the Trojan ÆAneas; and 
others from the Britiſh Word Pryd Cain, that is Forma Candida, a white 
Form. Mr. Camden more probably derives it from Brith, which in the Engliſh 
Tongue ſighifies Painted, and the Greek Word Tavia, ſignifying a Nation; 
agreeable ro the Cuſtom of the ancient Britains, who were wont to diſcolour 
and paint their naked Bodies; ſo that according to him, Britain is a Nation 
of painted Men, ſuch as the Romans call'd Pif7s in ſucceeding Times. 
Mr. Somner, another great AI diſlikes this Erymology, and propoſes 
another plauſible Conjecture, namely, that it cdmes from the Word Brydio, 


which in the Britiſßh Tongue implies Heat and Fury; pointing out the hot and 


violent / Motion of the Seas that ſurround this Iſle, which have been particular- 


ly oblery'd by many ancient Authors. Others think the Opinion af Mon. Bo- 
chart moſt probable, who derives it from the Phenicians, who in their Lan- 


guage call'd this Iſland, and ſome others near it, Barat-Anac, or more con- 


tractedly Bratanac, that is, - 4 Land of Tin; which in Time might be mollify'd 
by the Greeks into Bęeraria. And they conclude it to be the more ſatisfacto- 
ry, becauſe the Grecians gave theſe Iſlands the Name of Caſſiterides, which 
Neues the ſame with Barat-Anac, the Land or Country of Tin. Of theſe 
ſeveral Opinions, we mult leave the Reader to chuſe for himſelf; and there- 
fore not to dwell upon theſe uncertain Subjects, we immediately proceed to 
ſome more material Account of rhe Country. 


* 


A general Pe- This Country, in its utmoſt Extent, was by the Ancients-accounted the 


ſcription 0 
iry. 


the Coun 


* 


largeſt Iſland in the World; and notwithſtanding the later Diſcqveries of Mada- 


gaſcar and Japan, which are brought in competition with it, we are not yet 


certain of the contrary. However, all agree that it is far the moſt conſiderable 
of all others; eſpecially if the ſole Regard be had to that Part to which we are 
incipally confin'd in this Hiſtory. That Part has been celebrated by Writers 
in all Ages for the profuſe Bounties of Nature, both in the excellent Temperature 
of the Air, and the valuable Praducts of the Soil. The Air, tho” thick and 
moiſt, is far more mild and temperate than any Part of the Continent under the 
ſame Climate, ſo that there is no need of Stoves in Winter, nor Grotto's in 
Summer; nor is it fo frequently diſturb'd with Tempeſts and Hurricanes, nor 
ſo infected with peſtilential 4 nor is the Land fo generally puniſh'd 
with Earthquakes and Famines, as many other Countries are. Tho' in its Pro- 
ducts it may be ſaid to be defective in ſome few Bleſſings, as Wine and Oil, yet 
in general it abounds and triumphs; and no Country exceeds it in the three 
main Neceſſaries of Human Life, Fleſh and Corn for Food, Wool and other 
Conveniencies for Raiment, and Timber and Stone for Building; to which we 
may add, Wood and Coals for Firing, and the moſt uſeful Metals for all Occa- 
ſions. For Profit it has a double Advantage from its Situation in the Ocean, 
the Conveniency of a foreign Trade, and the Security from foreign Invaſion: 
and for Pleaſure and Beauty all Strangers take particular Notice of its excellent 
Verdure, in which it generally exceeds the moſt fruitful Parts of Europe. The 
happy Fertility and Pleaſantneſs of Britain, gave òccaſion to ſome of the An- 
cients to imagine that theſe were the Fortunate Iſlands, and thoſe Seats of the 
Bleſſed, where the Poets tell us, That the whole Face of Nature always imil'd 
with one perperual Spring. For Plenty Britain was the Granary and Maga- 
zine of the Weſtern Empire, from whence the Romans were wont every Year 
in eight hundred Veſſels to tranſport vaſt Quantities of Corn, for their Armies 
upon the Frontiers of Germany. In ſhort, the Excellency of this Country is 
apparent from thoſe tranſcendent Eulogies beſtaw'd both by ancient and modern 
riters, who pronounce her © happy above alhother Countries, whom Nature 
has enrich'd with all the Bleſſings of Heaven and Earth, in whom nothing is 
hurtful, nor nothing deſirable is wanting; a Maſter-Piece of Nature, per- 
a form'd 


6 


Phe INTRODUCTION. 


"+ form'd when ſhe was in the beſt and gayeſt Humour, which ſhe plac'd as a lit- | 
tle World by it ſelf, upon the Side of the nip merely for the Delight of 


6 


All the Britains, ſays Cz/ar, dy'd their Bodies with Woad, which render'd- 


Mankind; the moſt accurate Model which ſhe propos'd to her ſelf ro beau- 
tifie the other Parts of the Univerſe; whoſe Vallies are like Eden, whoſe Hills 
are as Lebanon, whoſe Springs are as Piſga, whole Rivers are as Jordan, 
whoſe Walls is the Ocean, and whoſe Defence is the Lord Fehovah. 


@® CO 


_ 


II. A Country ſo enrich'd and beaurify'd by Nature, could not long want The ancient 8 
Inhabitants, after the Diſperſion of the Sons of Noah. The firſt of which are j] 


moſt probably believ d to have proceeded from Gomer, the eldeſt Son of Fapher, 
whoſe immediate Poſterity ſettled in Gaul, and other neighbouring Countries. 
So that Britain ſeems to have been inhabited Two Thouſand Years before the 


Romans made any Conqueſt in it. But as to the Actions of the Inhabitants du- 


ring that Space of Time, we have no other certain Knowledge, than that they 
hac ſome Commerce and Intercourſe both with the Phæniciaus aud Greciang, 
before they were known to the Romans. What theſe Britains were at the Time 
of the Romans Arrival, and for ſome conſiderable time after, we have ſome Ac- 
count from ſeveral ancient Writers, as Cæſar, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Mela, 
Tacitus, Dion, Herodian, Solinus, and ſome others; from all whom we hall 
deſcribe their Perſons, Manners, Cuſtoms, Government and Diviſions. 


17. 


. 


and Diſpoſiti- 


The ancient Britains were a numerous and powerful jv" ack and like the Their Tempers 


greateſt Part of the World at that Time, barbarous and idolatrous: Vet they 
wanted not natural Generoſity and Bravery, being fierce and couragious, court- 
ing all dangerous Enterprizes, paſſionate Oppoſers of Slavery, and exquiſitely 
ſenſible of the Charms of Liberty. They in moſt things reſembled their 
Neighbours the Gaul, but were generally more rude and plain, as well as more 
warm and vigorous; yet Tacitus preferr d their Wits and Ingenuitie before 
them, and Diodorus their Honeſty and Integrity much before thoſe of the Ro- 
mans. As to their Bodies, they were generally very tall, and their Conſtitu- 


tion ſo ſtrong, that ſeveral of them, according to Plutarch, would live a Hun- 


dred and twenty Vears; the natural Heat of the Body, as he conceives, 2 
preſery'd by the Coolneſs of the Country. They were frequently yellow-hair'd, 
and the Women fair and beautiful, and remarkable for their excellent Features. 


075, 


Their Paint- 
ing of their 


them of a Sky Colour, and thereupon the more terrible in Battel ; and they Bodies. 


wore their Hair long upon their Head and Upper-lip, but cloſe and bare in all 
other Parts of the Body. Herodian tells us that they knew not the Uſe of 
Cloaths ; but about their Necks and Waſtes they wore Iron, accounting it an 


Ornament and a Sign of Riches, as other Nations did Gold : That they painted 


their Bodies with divers Colours, and with all Kinds of Animals there repre- 
ſented, wherefore they wore no Cloaths leſt thoſe beautiful Figures ſhould be 
hid. In which Painting P/iny agrees, and deſcribes the Herb Woad to be like 
the Plantine in Gaul, naming it Glaſtum, with the Juice of which, adds he, 
the Women of Main, as well Wives as Virgins, anointed and dy'd their Bo- 
dies, ö the Æthiopiaus by that Tincture, in which Manner they 


us d at ſolemn Feaſts and Sacrifices to go all naked, Dion ſays that it was the 
Cuſtom of the Nation to abide in Tents, all naked, and without Shoes; tho' 


Cæſar in another Place ſays, that they were clad with Skins, which probably 
is meant of the civiller fort of them, and in Time of Battel. Solinus tells us 
that they painted themſelves with the Shapes of ſeveral Beaſts, artificially cut 
out in their Bodies in their Youth, ſo that theſe Prints in their Fleſh might in- 
creaſe according to the Growth of their Bodies. Nor was any Thing reckon'd 


a a greater Sign of Patience among theſe barbarous Nations, than to make ſuch 


deep Scars in their Limbs, as might drink in great Quantities of Paint and Co- 
lour. Theſe Scars are by Tertullian term'd Britannorum Stigmata, the Bri- 
tains Marks. | 
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To proceed to their Diet and domeſtick Concerns, it was accounted a Crime 
to eat either Hen, Hare or Gooſe, which notwithſtanding, as Cz/ar. obſerves, 
they bred for their Pleaſures; nor did they live ſumptuouſly at full and rich 
Tables, as Diodorus affirms, but rather in Neceſſity could feed upon Barks and 
Roots of Trees, and upon a Quantity of Meat no larger than a Bean, after 


which for a conſiderable Time they were neither hungry nor thirſty, as Dion aſ- 


ſures us. He likewiſe tells us, that they till'd no Ground, nor eat any Fiſh, tho 


their Rivers were plentifully ſtored with them, but liv'd upon Prey, Veniſon 


and Fruits, to which pr ua adds Milk, of which, ſays Strabo, they had not 
then Skill to make Cheeſe. According to Solinus their ufual Drink was made 
of Barley; and for Tillage Pliny ſeems to contradict Dion, affirming that they 
manur d their Ground with Marl inſtead of Dung, which argu'd no ſuch Sim- 


The Buildings plicity in Gardning and Husbandry as S$trabo charg'd upon them. Their Build- 
and Towns. ings and Houſes were as mean as their Diet and Cloaths, for they gave the 


Name of Towns to certain cumberſome Woods, which having fortify'd with 
Rampiers and Ditches, they uſually retreated to them, ro avoid che Incurſions 


of their Enemies, as Cz/ar informs us. Strabo adds, that Woods among them 


Their, Trade 


were inſtead of Cities; for having cut down Trees, and enclos'd a large round 


Plat of Ground with them, they there built Huts to live in, and made Folds 
for their Cattle, which were not of any long Continuance. Their Houſes 
were often thatch'd with Reed, Pon. built, and diſpers'd all over the Coun- 
try without Obſervance of Order or Diſtance, by which Villages were com- 
08d: For the Britains were Face as every Man lik d, at fmaller or greater 
1 as they were invited by the Fertility of the Soil, or the Conveni- 
ence of Wood or Water. 


Their beſt Towns were moſt upon their-Coaſts, and founded for the Advan- 


and Commo- tage of Havens, and Recourſe of Strangers from the Continent, to buy and 


dities. 


ſell, or exchange Wares with thoſe of the Iſland. Theſe Inhabirants were much 
more civiliz'd than thoſe of the Inland Country, by the Commerce and Inter- 
courſe of other Nations, eſpecially the Gault, who long before had been civi- 
liz d by the Roman Colonies. The Commodities exported out of this Iſle were 
chiefly Hides and Tin, with many inferior Things, ſuch as Ivory Boxes, Sheers, 
Bits and Bridles, Wreathes and Chains, with ſome Trifles made of Amber and 
Glaſs. They had ſome Metals, and alſo Pearl, tho' of no great Value; and as 
their Traffick was mean and inconſiderable, ſo was their Mony and their Ship- 
ping. The former was only Braſs and Iron Rings, which being made to a cer- 
rain Weight, ſerv'd for their current Coin: The latter were ſmall Veſſels, where 


| Keels and Ribs were made of light Wood, and were coyer'd over with Skins and 


Leather; and as long as they were failing, ſo long they abſtain d from Meat; 
which ſhews that they were never us'd to long and dangerous Voyages. As they 


had a frequent Correſpondence with rhe Gauli, ſo their Language, Cuſtoms and 


Their peculiar Religion were generally the ſame with theirs. Yet there was one Cuſtom among 


Marriages. 


you do prroately with the worſt of yours. 


the Britains which ſeems peculiar to themſelves, and not fouggd in the Hiſtories 
of any other Nation, which was a Society of Wives among certain Numbers, 
and by common Conſent. Cæſar tells us that they had ten or twelve of them 
Wives together in common, eſpecially Brothers with each other, and Parents 
with their Children; but then if any of the Women brought forth, the Child 


was accounted only his, who firſt marry'd her. Dion confirms it, and adds, 


that the Children thus begotten were brought up in common amongſt them; 
and Euſebius afterwards ſays that many Britaius together kept one Wife in 
common to them all. This unuſual Cuſtom was much taken notice of at Rome, 
and Severns's Empreſs Julia greatly reproach'd a Britiſh Lady with it at Court, 
as a Cuſtom infamous in the Women, as well as barbarous in the Men. To 


whom the Lady, having accidentally made ſome Diſcoveries among the No- 


mans, briskly reply d, We do that openly with the beſt of our Men, which” 
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As to the Religion of the Britains, it was as black and ſuperſtitious as any hegen. 
in thoſe Times, and they proceeded fo far as tg the inhuman Offering of Mens 
Fleſh in _ Sacrifices. And beſides their ancient Idols, fuch as Dic, Jupi- 
ter, Apollo, Diana, and the like, the 1 Andates for their Goddeſs 
of Victory, unto whom they perform'd no ſmall Adorations and Honours, ere- 
cting Temples whoſe Walls continu'd a conſiderable Space; upon which ſeveral 
of Thaw rophane Portraitures with deform'd Lineaments were ſeen by the mourn- 
ful Gildas, who deſcribes their grim and ſtern Viſages, pronouncing them in- 
fernal in their Nature, and in Number almoſt exceeding thoſe of Ag ypt. Ta- 
citus notes them for being extreamly addicted to 1 the Entrails of 
Beaſts, and of Men alſo; and that they honour'd the Altars of their Gods with 
the Sacrifice and Blood of ſuch as they took Captive in Wars. And Pliny wri- 
ting of Magick, declar'd that Britain honour'd it with ſo much Pomp and Ce- 
remony, that a Man would imagine the Per/zans themſelves had been taught 
it by them. In all Religious Matters they had their Prieſts and Inſtructers, the 
chief of which were call d Druide, a ſort of Men much celebrated in thoſe Times, The Druids, 
who, as Cæſar informs us, had the Management of all Sacrifices, were Inter- 
preters of all Myſteries, and had the Education of the better Sort, By means 
of their ſeeming Learning, the Innocence and Simplicity of their Living, and 
long Cuſtom, the People had them in ſuch Veneration, that they were not on- 


ly Prieſts, but the Judges too throughout the Natien. For generally they ap- 


. of all Laws, determin'd all Controverſies, and appointed Rewards and 
uniſhments ar Diſcretion ; the People believing that none were oblig'd to fub- 
mit to any Puniſhment, unleſs inflicted by a Divine Authority. If any refus'd 
to obey their Decree, they were forbidden the Sacrifices, which was accounted 
the moſt grievous Puniſhment ; and thoſe thus Excommunicated were reckon'd 
the moſt profligate of Mankind, all Perſons avoided their Converfation as the 
Peſt of the Nation, they were excluded the Benefit of the Law, and were ren- 
der'd uncapable of all Honours and Dignities. Among theſe Druide there was 
one Primate, who had ſupreme Authority over the reft ; upon whoſe Death, the 
moſt celebrated Perſon fucceeded ; but if ſeveral of equal Merit appear'd, the 
whole Body proceeded to an Election, tho' fomerimes the Sword it felf decided 
the Matter. Theſe Druide once a Year had a general Aſſembly in the midſt of 
all Gaul, at a certain Place confecrated to that purpoſe; ro which Perſons who 
had any Controverſies depending reſorted from all Parts. This fort of Religi- 
ous Profeſſion is thought to have been firſt in Britain, and from thence carry'd 
over into Gaul; and in Cz/ar's Time thoſe who defird to be throughly inſtru- 
Red in their Myſteries, for the moſt part travell'd into Britain. The fame Au- 
thor adds, That the Druzds were exempt from all forts of Military Duties, 
Taxes and Impoſts; which great Privileges caus d many to become their Diſci- 
ples, and others to ſend their Sons and Relations to be admitted into their Or- 
der. Theſe Diſciples were taught a great Number of Verſes by heart, conti- 
nuing under this Diſcipline for ſeveral Years, not being allow'd to commit their 
Learning to Writing; both becauſe they would not have the Vulgar acquainted 


with their myſterious Learning, and becauſe their Scholars might the better ex- 


erciſe their Memories and other Faculties. One of the Principal Doctrines they 
taught was the Immortality and Tranſmigration of Souls; which removing the 
Fear of Death, they look d upon as proper to excite their Courage. They al- 


ſo made Diſcourſes to their Scholars concerning the Stars and their Motions, the 


Magnitude of the Heaven and Earch, the Nature of Things, and the Power and 

Majeſty of the Immortal Gods. 3 the Religious of the Britains, beſides 

theſe Druide, they had allo a ſort of People call'd Bards, whoſe Office it was and Bards. 

to ſing to the Harp thoſe Songs they had made upon the great Exploits of Fa- 

mous Men; which fort of Men were known mapy Ages in this Iland. The Wars of 
As the Britains were a fierce and warlike People, ſo they had frequent En- ed 2 


counters among themſelves; and, as Taritus obſerves, nothing contributed fo 77," 
| , — much Fighting. 
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much to the Romans Advantage over them as their want of Union, and con- 


Their civil 
Government, 


ans, 


23 England and Wales, which are as follows. 1. The Cautii, Inhabitants of the 
of the People, 


certing their common Intereſt. Cæſar and others deſcribe their Manner of 
Fighting, which was very much in Chariots, as the ancient Heroes of Greece 
are ſaid to have done in the Trojan Wars; which with ſhort Scythes faſten'd to 
the ends of the Axle-trees, gave cruel Wounds, great Terror, and made fierce 
Charges upon the Ranks of their Enemies. In the Beginning of a Battel, they 

enerally ſcour d the Plains with their Chariots, flung their Darts, and frequent- 
5 diſorder'd their Enemy's Ranks by the Terror of their Horſes, and the furi- 
ous Rattlings of their Chariot Wheels. Having wound themlelyes in among the 
Horſe, they left their Chariots, and fought on Foot; their Charioteers in the 
mean time retiring, and placing themſelves ſo that their Maſters might readily 
find them, to mount again, if they were overpower'd by Numbers. Thus they 
maintain'd both the Speed of the Horſe, and the Steadineſs of the Foot in Bat- 
tel; and by continual Practice were ſo expert, that upon the Side of a ſteep Hill, 
they could ſtop their Horſe at full Speed, turn them in a ſhort Compaſs, run 
along upon the Beam, reſt upon the Yoke, and from thence in an Inſtant re- 
cover themſelves in their Chariots. They often purpoſely gave ground and re- 
treated, and being at a little Diſtance from their Enemies, diſmounted from their 


Chariots, to fight them at Diſadvantage. The Method of their Cavalry was 


ijuch, that it proy'd equally dangerous to purſue, or to be purſu d by them; and 
they never came to cloſe Fights, but kept at conſiderable Diſtances, having o- 
thers poſted in ſuch Order as they might ſuccour one another, and the wearied 
be reliev d by freſh Supplies; which argu'd no ſmall Experience in Arms. Dion 
ſays, that their Horſes were ſmall and fwift, and that they themſelves ran at an 
extraordinary rate; and further, that when they ſtood an Ingagement, they 
were firm and immoyeable. Their common Arms were ſmall Shields, without 
Helmets, but very large Swords; which + 8 a more eager Deſire of wound- 
ing their Enemies, than defending themſelves. They had alſo ſhort Daggers, 
and their Spears were ſhort, having at the lower end of each a Piece of Braſs 
like an Apple, by ſhaking of which they endeavour'd to terrifie their Enemies. 
They cots endure Hunger, Cold and all kinds of Labour, with admirable Pa- 
tience; for in Bogs up to their Chins they would continue many Days without 


Food; and in Woods liv'd upon Barks of Trees and Roots. In ſhort, they were 


a hardy, bold and ſtrong People, till their Bodies came to be ſoften'd, and their 
Courage debas d by the Luxury as well as Servitude which the Romans after- 
wards introduc'd among them. | | . 
To come at laſt to the Civil Government of the Brztains, we find that it 
was like that of the ancient Gaul, of ſeveral ſmall Nations under as many 
tty Princes; of which Cæſar mentions Four in the ſmall Compaſs of Kent. 
Whether theſe ſmall Britiſh Principalities deſcended by Succeſſion, or were e- 


lected by the Advantages of Age, Wiſdom, or Valour in the Families of the 


Prince, is not recorded. But upon all great and imminent Dangers, the chief 
Commander of all their Forces was uſually choſen by common Conſent in gene- 
ral Aſſemblies; as Ca/ebelanus was againſt Cz/ar's Invaſion. The ſame was 
done upon the Britains Revolt againſt the Roman Colonies under Caractacus 
and Boadicea; for among them Women were admitted to their Principalities 
and general Commands, either by the Right of Succeſſion, Nobility of Birth, 
or eminent Qualifications. In common Caſes every Province or Principality, 
only ow'd Service and Allegiance to their own particular Prince. And as their 


Governments were confin'd to certain Bounds and Limits, ſo were the Inhabi- 


rants divided and diſtinguiſh'd by ſeveral Denominations; of which we find the 
Names of Seventeen in that Part of Britain which now goes by the Name of 


aw — County of Kent. 2. The Regni, Inhabitants of Suſſex and Surrey. 
3. The Durotriges, Inhabitants of Dor ſetſbire. 4. The Danmonit, Inhabi- 


tants of te and Cornwall. 5. The Belge, Inhabitants of Somer ſetſpire, 
| Wilt- 
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Wilthire and Hampſhire. 6. The Atrebatii, Inhabitants of Barkſhive: 7. The 


Dobuni, Inhabitants of G/oceſter ſhire and Oxfordſhire. 8. The Cattieuchlani, 
Inhabitants of Warweckſhire, Buckinghamſhire and Bedfordſhire. 9. The Tri- 
nobantes, Inhabitants of Hertfordſhire, Eſzx and Middleſex. 10. The Iceni, 


Inhabitants of Suffolk, org «i rind pens and Huntingtonſhire. 11. The 


Coritani, Inhabitants of incoluſhire, erceſterſhire, Rutland, "Darbyſhire, 
Nottinghamſhire and Northamptonſhire. 12. The Cornavii, Inhabitants of 
Warefter ſhire, Staffordſhire, Shropſhire and Cheſhire. 13. The Bri antes; 
Inhabitants of Torkſhire, Lancaſbire, Durham, Weſtmorland and ind 
14. The Ottadini, Inhabitants of Northumberland, with Four other Counties 
in Scotland, 15. The Silures, Inhabitants of Herefordſhire with Four Coun- 


ties in Wales, viz. Radnorſhire, Brecknockſhire, Monmouthſhire and Ela. 


morganſbire. 16. The Ordovices, Inhabitants of Five Counties in Wales, viz. 
Montgomeryſhire , Merionethſhire, Caernarvonſhire, Flintſhire and Den- 
bighſbire. 17. The Dimete. Inhabitants of the reſt of Wales, viz. Caermar- 
thenſhire, Pembrookſhire and Cardiganſbire. | 

This was the State of Britain, at the Time when the Romans firſt invaded 
it; and this is the real Subſtance of what we certainly know of the ancient Bri- 
tains before Ceſar's Arrival. As to the formal Hiſtory of Brute, and his long 
Race of ſucceeding Kings down to Caſibelanus, it is too groſs and improbable 
to be credited; and it has been of late fo fairly detected, that we need not in- 
ſiſt any longer upon it. Therefore, as the learned Mr. Camden well obſerves, 
here it is that the Zxg/i/þ Hiſtorian ought to begin his Hiſtory, and no higher; 
that is, at the firſt Entrance of Julius Ce/ar and the Romans. And at this pe- 
riod of Time we ſhall begin ours, and ſhall endeayour to carry it on in a con- 
tinu'd Series, with as much Regularity and Perſpicuity as the Story it ſelf, and 
the Materials will permit. 
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The End of the Introduction. 
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ficulties, for their large Veſſels could not ride cloſe enough to the Shore in 


this Defeat, immediately ſent Ambaſſadors, and with them Comms, whom 
they had impriſon'd, to beg a Peace, charging all Misbehaviour upon the Mul- 


the Hopes of the Britiſh Pearls, the Weight and Largeneſs of which he often 
try'd in his Hands; an improbable Inducement, and more proper for common 
Soldiers than an Hero. The Places, Ports and Havens of Britain being not c 
well known to Cæſar, he firſt ſent C. Voluſenus, a Tribune of his Army, with 
a Gally to make all convenient Diſcoveries upon the Coaſts, who after five Days 
careful Search, return'd to him into Gau. During which Time the Britams _ . 
by the Merchants receiv'd ſecret Intelligence of eſar's deſign'd Expedition, 
and many of the private States ſent Ambaſſadors into Gaul, offering Hoſtages, 
and promiſing Obedience to the Romans. Cz/ar having exhorted them to per- 
ſiſt in that Reſolution, civilly diſmils'd them, together with Comms Atreba- 
tenſis, who had great Authority in thoſe Parts, that he might perſuade them to 
continue firm and faithful to the Romans, and to let them underſtand that he 
was coming over in Perſon : But Comius, upon his firſt landing, was treache- 
rouſly impriſon'd by the Br:tazns. | 

In the mean Time the victorious Cæſar, having drawn together about g 
eighty Tranſport Ships for two Legions of Soldiers, and about cighteen more 
for his Horſe, ſet Sail from the Country of the Morini, now the Province of 
Picardy, in France, at three in the Morning , and about four the Day fol- 
lowing arriv'd on the Coaſts of Britain, at a Place inconyenient for Landing, 
which was near Dover; for the Bay was narrow, and ſo pent in by the Moun- 
tains, that the Enemy could eaſily caſt their Darts from thence to the Shore. 
Having therefore got a favourable Wind and Tide, he fail'd about eight Miles 
Northwards, where in a plain and open Shore, near Deal, he rod at Anchor. 
The Britains perceiving his Deſign, immediately diſpatch'd their Horſe and 
Chariots, to prevent his Landing. And here the Romans ſuſtain'd great Dif- 


this ſhallow Sea, ſo that the Soldiers were oblig'd to leap down from their 
high Ships in unknown Places, under heavy Armour, and at once contend 
both with the Waves and Enemy. On the other fide, the Britains, who knew 
the Nature of the Ground, were free and uncumber'd, and fought either on 
dry Land, or upon the Edges of the Water; fo that the Romans were much 
diſhearten d, and exerted not their uſual Spirit and Bravery. Whereupon Cæ- 
ſar commanded the Tranſport Ships to be remoy'd, and the Gallies to be row'd 
up juſt oyer againſt the Britains and from thence to employ their Slings, 
2 and Arrows againſt them; which Veſſels and Engines being ſtrange 
and unuſual to them, they ſoon gave Ground. But the Romans ſtill delaying, 
the Standard Bearer of the tenth Legion, firſt invoking the Gods, That this 
Action might prove ſucceſsful and glorious, cry d out, Leap down, my brave 
Soldiers] unleſs you would betray the Roman Eagle to the Enemy; for I am 
reſolu'd to perform my Duty to the Publick, and to the General. Upon theſe 
Words he couragiouſly threw himſelf into the Sea, and boldly advancing with 
his Eagle towards the Enemy , he was follow'd by the reſt of the Soldiers to 
the Shore. Eutropius from Fuetonius tells us, that Scæva, a valiant Soldier 
with four others were the firſt that landed, who being deſerted by his Com- 
panions, defended himſelf to a Miracle againſt a whole Multitude, till being 
wearied and wounded, he ſwam back to the Fleet, begg'd pardon of Cz/ar for 
his Raſhneſs, and was rewarded with the Honour of a Centurion. The Land- 
ing of the Soldiers occaſion'd an obſtinate Fight on both Sides; but the No- 
mans being cumber'd with Arms, toſs'd Ah. the Waves, and wanting ſure 
Footing, were put into Diſorder and Confuſion ; till Cæſar with great Dexte- 
rity caus'd the Pinnaces and Ship-Boats to ply about with Recruits to ſuccour 
them. At length they gradually got ou dry Land, and fo vigorouſly charg'd 
the Britains, that they ſoon put them to flight ; but could not purſue them, 
for want of their Horſe, which were not yet arrivid. The Britains, upon 


titude 
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titude, and their own Imprudence. Cæſar, whoſe Mercy was equal to his Va- 
lour, ſoon pardon'd them, receiv'd ſome Hoſtages at preſent, with a Promiſe of 
more; ſo a Peace was concluded on the fourth Day after his landing in Bri- 
Tail. | 

Shortly after the Roman Affairs began to be in a declining Condition; 
for their eighteen Ships which tranſported the Horſe, being come within View 
of Britain, were by a ſudden Storm driven to the Weſtward, and found great 
Difficulty in recovering the Continent of Gaul. And what added to this Miſ- 
fortune, the ſame Night, at the Full of the Moon, the Gallies which were drawn 
a· ſhore, were fill'd with Water by the Tide, and the Ships of Burden, which 
lay at Anchor, were ſo ſhatter' d by the Tempeſts, that they were render'd 
wholly unfit for Service. This Loſs was ſo confiderable, that Suetonius 
accounted it the firſt of the three great Misfortunes that ever befel Cz/ar 
in all his Proceedings: And the Britains were ſo ſenſible of the Romans want 
of Horſe, Ships and Proviſions, that they immediately reſolv'd upon a Revolt, 
and in a publick Council condemn'd all ſuch as Impious as refus'd to join with 
the Heavens, whoſe Elements had thus far declar'd for their Liberties, aſſuri 
themſelves, thar if they ſucceeded this Time, they ſhould be freed from all fu- 
ture Invaſions. But Cæſar ſoon perceiy'd their Intentions, by their Carriage 
and flow Performance of Covenants ; therefore took particular Care to bri 
in Corn daily, .and with uncommon Diligence repair'd his Fleet with the Tim- 
ber of thoſe twelve which were moſt ſhatter d. While Affairs ſtood in this Po- 
ſture, the Seventh Legion, being ſent out to Forage, and ſuſpecting no Reſiſt- 


* ance, were ſuddenly ſet upon by the Britains Forces, and ſurrounded by their 


Ceſar. 


ing, no Enemy appear'd; for tho' the Britains had been there in great Num- 


Horſe and Chariots. Their Way of Fighting and their Numbers ſoon broughr 


the Romans to the extreameſt Difficulties, and almoſt to Deſpair ; till Cæſar 


himſelf coming fortunately into their Relief, they reaſſum'd their Courage, and 

the Britains being aſtoniſh'd deſiſted, with out any further Ingagement. But 

being ſtill in hopes of freeing themſelves for ever, by reaſon of the ſmall 

Numbers of the Romans, and the Scarcity of Proviſions amongſt them, they 

afterwards aſſembled in greater Numbers, and march'dup to the Roman Camp; 

where Cæſar engag'd them, put them to flight with a great Slaughter, and 

burnt” all their Country for many Miles together. Being thus vanquiſh'd, the 

Britains (ent a third Embaſſy to Cæſar, begging Peace, and promiſing Subje- 

ction; to which Cæſar conſented, after he had ſeverely reprov'd their Behavi- 

our, and impos'd double HG6ſtages 8 them. And thoxtly after, the Seaſon 

being far advanc'd, he ſet Sail from Britain, and ſafely arriv'd with his whole 

Fleet on the Continent of Gaul; whither only two Cities in Britain lent their 

Hoſtages, the reſt nẽglecting it. Upon Cæſar's Letters and Account to the Se- 

nate of this Action, a famous . of twenty Days was decreed him, ac- 

company'd with great Pomp and Ceremony; tho he had gain'd nothing of 

Conſequence, either to himſelf or Rome, beſides the Glory of having made an 

uncommon Expeditioft. | 

The Winter following, Cæſar according to his Cuſtom went into Italy; A ant. C. 

but upon his Return finding that the Britains had neglected to ſend their pro- 4 

mis'd Hoſtages, he. reſolv'd rg make a new Deſcent upon them, and with a OI | - "TP 

much more powerful Fleet and Army than before. Accordingly with extraor- x,,4;;jon in- 

dinary Diligence he got together 800 Veſſels, moſt of them new built, low te Britain. 
and broad, both for the Conveniency of Landing, and of tranſporting Horſes 

and Baggage. With theſe, and an Army conſiſting of Five Legions, and 2000 

Horſe, be ſet ſail about Sun-ſet from Portus Itzus, at or near Bulozgn in 
France, and landed his Army the next Day in the fame Part of the Iſland as he 

had done the foregoing Summer; in which Action the Diligence of the Soldiers 

was particularly applauded, who by an unwearied Labour in Rowing, caus'd 

the heavier Ships to keep way with the long Boats and Gallies. Ar their Land- 


bers, 
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f rify'd with theſe mighty Preparations, and the Approach of fo 
28 N Ns. oy were rctir'd _ the Midland Country. Here Cæſar en- 
camp'd his Army as conveniently as he could, leaving ten Cohorts, and 3e0 Horſe 
under the Command of & Atrius, to guard the Ships: And in the Night, he 
march'd himſelf twelve Miles up into the Country, diſcover'd the Britains, 
who had retreated as far as the River Stoner in Kent ; and givin them Battel 
there, they were ſoon repuls'd by the Roman Cavalry, which oblig'd them ro 
befake themſelves to the Woods, which were ſtrongly fortify'd both by Art 
and Nature. But the Romans reſolving to purſue their Advantage, {ome lock'd 
their Shields together like a Roof over their Heads, and others raiſing a Mount, 
ſoon took the Place, and drove them from the Woods ; but Cæ ſar torbad an 
long Purſuit, not well knowing the Country, and having his Camp to fortifie 
that Night. | | | | 
. The PllowingDay Ceſar, having divided his Army into three Parts in order 
to purſue the Britains, was hinder'd by the melancholy News he receiv d from his "4 
Fleet, which being driven a-ſhore by a violent Storm, moſt of the Veſſels were ſhat- 
ter'd, the Cables broken, and the Anchors loſt. Upon which he haſten'd back with 
his Troops to the Sea ſide, where he was entertain d with a ſad and ruinous Proſpect; 
forty of his Ships were deſtroy d, and the reſt ſo damag'd, as not to be refitted with- 
out extraordinary Labour. But being indefatigable in his Attempts, he immediately 
found Means to repair ere Part of his Navy by the Ruins of the reſt, and 
wrot to his Lieutenant in Gaul for further Supplies; and having twice felt the Dan- 
ets of theſe Seas, he reſolv d upon a Prodigious Undertaking, which was to draw 
is whole Fleet to the Land, into the midſt of the Fortifications of his Camp. 
- This ſtupendious Work was compleated in ten Days, by the admirable Toil of 
his Soldiers, working Night and Day. Which being finiſh'd, Cæſar return'd 
with his Army to the Wood where he had laſt defeated the Britains; where 
he found their Numbers encreas'd by a Conflucnce from many Parts, and that 
they had now by common Conſent choſen Caſibelanus for their General, who by 
Ulurpation had made himſelf Head of the T7;nobantes, and had made frequent 
Wars with his Neighbours ; but being a Time of common Danger, they all 
made him a Commander in Chief. Caſibelanus, with his Horſe and Chariots, 
briskly encounter'd the Romans in their March, which occaſion'd great Blood- 
ſhed on both Sides; and after ſome Ceſſation, as the Romans were fortifying 
their Camp, the Britains ſet upon the Centries with great Fierceneſs, and 
charg d back again through two of Cz/ar's beſt Cohorts, which he had ſent to 
their Aſſiſtance, and retreated without the Loſs of a Man. Cæſar himſelf 
could not but acknowledge that they had great Advantage over the Romans, by 
their ſwift Way of Fighting without Armour, and accordingly provided againſt 
them; ſo that the next Day, when they ſet upon three Legions that were fo- 
raging, they were repuls'd and purſu d with great Slaughter. Upon which 
Overthrow moſt of the Auxiliaries fell of, and return'd to their own Coun- 
2 ſo that the Britaius never after encounter'd the Romans with their full 
ower. | | 
Upon theſe Misfortunes, Caſibe/anus withdrew into his own Territories, 
retaining to himſelf not above 4000 Chariots ; and fearing the Romans © 
farther Progreſs, fortify'd that Part of the River Thames which was fordable 
4 with ſharp Stakes bound about with Lead, and driven ſo deep into the Bottom, 
that Beda and Aſer report them to have remain'd in their Times, which was 
near Coway-Stakes in Middleſex. Notwithſtanding this the Romans boldly 
preſs d forwards, paſs d the River up to the Chin in Water, repuls'd the Bri. 
rams, and march'd further up the Country. In their Progrels, they were met 
with Ambaſſadors from the chiefeſt City of the Trinobantes, who diſhonoura. 
bly join'd with the Conqueror, and offer'd Subjection ; at the ſame time petiti- 
oning, that Mandubrace, one of Cz/ar's Followers, whoſe Father Caſibelanus 
had depos'd and ſlain, might be Governour of their City. Cæſar readily agreed 
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to their Petition, and demanded F orty Hoſlages of them, and ſufficient Provi- * 
ſion for his Army, which they perform'd with all Expedition; preferring the poor 


Satisfaction of indulging their own Diſcontents, before the common Cauſe of 
their Native Country. From their Example many other inferior States yielded to 
Ce ſar's Arms; and likewiſe treacherouſly diſcover'd to him the Power and Place 
of Caſibelanus's Abode, who by this time was retreated to his own City Feru- 
lam, now St. Albans; a Place then well fortify'd with Wonds and Moraſſes. 
Cefar with all 1 ſat down before the City, and ſtorming it on two ſides, 
ſoon became Maſter of it, with the Slaughter of many of the miſerable Defen- 
dents, and the taking of a rich Booty of Cattle. Upon this Lofs, Ca/ibelanns, as 
his laſt Refuge, procur'd four petty Kings of Kent, Cingetorix, Carvilins, Taxi- 
magulus, and Segonax, with their utmoſt Forces to ſet upon the Roman Ca 

that guarded their Ships; which Enterprize was accordingly attempted, but with 
ſuch bad Succeſs, that the Britains were on each fide repuls'd, and Cingetoriæ 
taken Priſoner. Caſibelanus, at length, ſeeing his Country waſted, his chief 
Deſigns blaſted, and himſelf abandon'd by the traiterous Revolt of many Cities 
and States, ſent Comms of Arras to mediate a Peace; which, upon the account 
of his own Valour, and the Lateneſs of the Seaſqn, was readily granted him. 
In the Conditions of the Treaty Cæſar impos'd a certain yearly Tribute upon 
the Britains, which ſome ſay amounted to three thouſand Pounds, and more- 
over included the Security of Mandubrace with his Triuabantes, who were taken 
into 'Friendſhip with the Romans; and that theſe Conditions ſhould be faith- 


_ obſery'd, he commanded a ſufficient Number of Hoſtages to be immedi - 


ately deliver'd. And here began the Fate of Britain, to make Way for foreiga 
Conqueſts by their unhappy Diviſions at home. Thele Things being adjuſted, 


— —— 


and the Seaſon far advanc'd, Cæſar embark'd with his whole Army, and , hor the 


ſoon arriy'd in Gaul; having rather ſhewn Britain to the Romans, than given 1%. 


them Poſſeſſion of it, as Tacitus obſerves, ſuppoſing it Glory ſufficient to have 
attempted a thing ſo rare and difficult; and 12 Return to Rome to have pre- 
d the Hritiſh Captives, whoſe uncommon Attire and Behaviour fill'd the 
Peoples Eyes with Delight and Admiration. Ar the ſame time be offer'd to 
Venus, the Patroneſs of his Family, a Breaſt-Place embroider'd with Brits 
Pearls, as a Trophy and Spoil of the Ocean. 
This Account we have from Cæſar's own Writings of his two famous Expe- 
ditions into Britain, which rather encreas'd the Glory, than the Domini- 
on of Neme, and gave this Country the Honour of being the laſt Triumph 
of that mighty Republick, which had be ſore ſubdu'd ſo many Kingdoms 
Commonwealths in Europe, Aſia and Africa. Tho' Cæſar's Writings are as 
much teſbe admir d, as his Valour and Conduct, yet it is very obſervable from 
others, that bis Conqueſts in this Country were not ſo uninterrupted, nor the 
Britains Liberties fo cafily given up, as they ſeem from his own Account. 
For ſeveral ancient Writers have ſpoken more doubrfally of his Victories in Bri- 
tain, and that in plain Terms he was driven away, as it appears from a noted 
Verle in Lucan, and divers Paſſages in Tacitus, Oroſius, who took his Ac- 
count as high as Suetonius, tells us, that Ceſarbin his fir& Expedition, being 
entertain d by a ſharp Fight, loſt no ſmall Number of his Foot, and by a Tem- 
peſt near all his Horſe. Dion aſſirms, that once in his ſecond: Expedition all 
is Foot were routed, and another time all his Horſe; and further, that his 


Conqueſt was ſo inconſiderable, that for twenty Years after Cz/ar's Departure, 


ins retain'd their own Kings, and their own Laws. 


8 II. After the Departure of Julius Ceſar, ve have but a very ſmall Account 
of che Affairs of Bretain, for near a Hundred Years together; only that the 


Inhabitants, cho they beeame more and more known to the Romans, yet they 


Contintid in great meaſure free from their Power. For Julius's Succeſſor, 


- a 


Auguſtus „ſeems out of Wiſdom to have neglected this Iland, as a Country Avus rue. 
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where Amity or Enmity was of no Moment to the Romans ; or out of a State 
Maxim was refolv'd to ſet Bounds to the Empire in his Reign, to keep it from 
being too vaſt and unweildy. Vet, about twenty Years after his Unkle Julius's 
arture, Auguſtus advanc'd as far as Gaul, in order to reduce Britain to his. 
Obedience; but was diverted by a Revolt in Pannonia. About ſeven Yearsafter 
that, he enter'd Gul with the ſame Reſolution ; but was then ſtopp'd in his Pro- 
ſs by the unſetkled State of that Province, and the Arrival of ſome Ambaſſa- 
3555 from Britain to beg a Peace. The following V ear he reaſſum'd the ſame De- 
ſign, but ſtill was prevented by Commotions in other Parts; ſo that of three de- 
ſign'd Expeditions none came to any Effect. Nevertheleſs ſome of the Britiſh 
Potentates omitted not to ſeek his Friendſhip by Preſents offer in the Capitol, 
and other obſequious Addreſſes; inſomuch that the Ifland in that Reign became 
well known to the Romans, tho' it paid no Tribute to them, except what eaſie 
Cuſtoms were levy'd on the ſlight Commodities with which they traded into 
torus, Gaul, His Succeſſor Tiberius ſeems to have follow'd his Example, and being no 
ways ambitious of extending the Bounds of the Empire, never ſought the Bri- 
tains; and they as careful not to provoke him, courteouſly ſent home the Sol- 
diers of Germanicus, who by Shipwreck had been caſt upon the Britiſh Shores. 
C416 via. But Caligula, his Succeſſor, a wild and diſſolute Tyrant, having pals'd the Alps 
to rob and pillage the Empire, and being excited by Adminius the Son of Ono- 
belinus a Britiſh King, who being baniſh'd by his Father fled to him with a 
ſmall Party, he made a Shew of invading Britain; but being come to the O- 
cean, and ſhewing the utmoſt Marks of Extrayagancy and Folly, he return'd 
the ſame Way: Vet he ſent before him fuch boaſting Letters to the Senate, as 
if he had made an entire Conqueſt of the whole Iſland. 
A. D. Thus, for about ninety five Years, under the Reigns of four Emperors, the g. 
Britains continu'd free from the Roman Yoke; but from the Reign of Claudi- 
43+ ws, and thence forwards, the inner Parts of the Ifle, broken by Civil Wars and 
CLavD1vs. Factions, more than the Power of the Romans, by many Steps fell under the 
Subjection of that Empire. For while particular States ſingly oppos'd the com- 
mon Enemy, they were ſoon conquer'd; the reſt being 15 violently ſet upon 
each others Deſtruction, that till all were ſubdu'd, they were inſenſible 4 pun 
univerſal Danger. Nay, ſo powerful was the Ambition and Reſentments of ſome, 
that they were thereby corrupted and drawn over to the Enemy's fide, and 
made er for 2 Roman 8 to the Ruin of their own Country. The 
rincipal of theſe was Bericus, who by many Arguments e d the Emperor 
2 to make a Deſcent upon Brivats, "— none wo pe — 
ſince Julius Ceſar. Claudius was eaſily perſuaded, and in the Second Year of 
his Reign order d A. Plaut ius the Prætor to paſs over from Gaul; who making 
Preparation for this great Expedition, his mutinous Soldiers refus d to march, 
declaring, That they would not mate War out of the Compaſs of the World; 
for ſo they judg'd Britain to lye. But by means of Narciſſus, the Emperor's 
Favourite, he prevail'd with them; and ſet Sail from three Ports, leſt their 
Landing in one Place ſhould prove inconvenient ; but meeting with contrary 
Winds, they were driven back and diſhearten'd; till in the Night a ſtrange 
Meteor ſhooting Flames from the Eaſt, and, as they imagin'd, directing their 
Plautius in. Courſe, they renew'd their Courage, put to Sea again, and landed in Britain 
vade: Britain. without Oppoſition. For the Inhabitants having heard of their Backwardneſs, 
had been negligent in providing againſt them; and therefore retir'd to the Woods 
and Moraſſes, deſigning rather to weary out the Romans by Delays, than to en- 
counter them in the Field. Plautius after much Difficulty diſcover'd them, 
and engaging firſt with CaratZacus, then with Togodumnus, overthrew them 
| and reduc'd Part of the Dobumi to his Power, who were ſubject to the Catien- 
— chlani. Leaving a Garriſon, he march d towards a River, where the Britains 
| thought themſelves ſecure, imagining the Romans could not paſs without a 
Bnnadge; but 7/autins ſending over the German Soldiers, who could ſwim the 
| n ſtrongeſt 
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ſtrongeſt Current in their Arms, he commanded them to ſtrike directly ar the 


Horles, by which means the Chariots, wherein conſiſted their chief Excellen- 
cy, became unſerviceable. To ſupport them, he ſent the famous Veſpaſian 


with his Brother Sabinus, who di ay Service and Execution; but the Bri- 


, 


tains, not yet diſcourag'd, engag d them ſo reſolutely the next Day, that it con- 
tinu'd doubtful which way the Victory enclin'd; till Sidius Geta, after he had 


been near taken Priſoner, gave them ſuch an Overthrow, that the Honour of a zi; Suceejss. 


Triumph was granted him at Rome, tho' he had never been Conſul. Upon 


this the Britazns retir'd to the Mouth of the Thames, and being acquainted 


with thoſe Places, croſsd over, where the Romans following them through 


Bogs and dangerous Flats, were in perpetual Hazard. Yet the Germans b 
ſwimming, and others by a Bridge above got over, and falling in with the Bri- 
rains, kill'd great Numbers; but in the Heat of thex Purſuic they fell among 
new Boggs and Meres, and loſt many of their own Men. 4 

This Succeſs not anſwering Expectation , Plautius began to conſider his 
own Security; and finding the Britains fo far from being diſcourag'd at the 
Death of Togodumnus, that they were making new Preparations to revenge it, 
he according to Order ſent to the Emperor for Aſſiſtance. Claudius, ambiti- 
ous of the 8 made extraordinary Preparations, and beſides the Flower 
of the Nobility, like an Eaſtern Monarch with armed Elephants, march'd 


through Gaul, and in a ſhort Time croſs d the Seas, and join'd Plautius. The The Emperor 


Britains, who had the Courage, but not the Conduct of old Ca/ibelanus, lay- 
ing aſide all Stratagem, in open Field yentur'd to meet almoſt the whole Power 
of the Roman Empire; but they were ſoon overthrown, with the Loſs of Ca- 


malodunum, now Maldon in Eſſex, the Royal Seat of Cynobelinus, and many 


Claudius en- 
ters Britain. 


Priſoners were taken. Upon this Claudius, contrary to the Roman Cuſtom, was 


ſeveral times ſaluted Imperator; Camalodunum was made a Military Colony, 
and Part of the Iſle reduc'd to the Form of a Province; tho' Sueronins tells us, 
that what he obtain'd was without Battel or Bloodſhed, which ſeems not very 


probable. His Stay in Britain was not above Sixteen Days; and in that Time he 


remitted to the Britiſh Nobility the Confiſcation of their Goods, for which Fa- 
vour they frequented his Temple, and ador'd him as a God. Having diſarm'd 
the Britains, and committed the Government of theſe, as likewiſe the War 
with the others not ſubdu'd to Plautius, he haſten'd to Rome in the Sixth 


Month, ſending his Sons-in-Law Pompey and Silanus before him, with the 


News of his Victories. At Rome it was eſteem'd fo great an Action to conquer 
but a ſmall Part of Britain, that Anniverſary Games, Triumphal Arches boch at 
Rome and Geſſoriacum in Gaul, and laſtly a Glorious Triumph, was decreed 


by the Senate in Honour of Claudius. And that the Spectacle might be more 
Magnificent by the Confluence of People, he not oply gave Leaye to the Go- 


vernors of Provinces to be preſent, but permitted ſeveral Exiles to return home, 
on purpoſe to behold it. The Chief Officers were munificently rewarded, the 
Provinces contributed Golden Crowns, and upon the Top of the Emperor's Pa- 
lace was fix'd a Naval Crown, to imply the Emperor's Conqueſt and Sovereign- 
ty of the Britiſh Sea; and for the ſame Reaſon, he order'd that his Son Germa- 
zicus, ſhould hereafter be call'd Britannicus, which Name he had obtain'd him- 
ſelf not long before. In the mean time Plautius carry'd on the War in Bri- 


He triumphs, 


The Succeſſes 


tain, with that Succeſs, that Claudius decreed him an Ovation, and when he of Plautius 


_ enter'd Rome he himſelf met him, honouring him with the Ceremony of the 


Right Hand. And now Veſpaſian began to a in the World, who partl 

0 wh Claudius, and partly 25 P ha 1109s Battles with che Br). 
tains, according to Suetonius; he alſo ſubdu'd two mighty Nations, and above 
twenty Towns, together with the Iſle of Yes or Might. For which Exploits 
he obrain'd Triumphal Ornaments, two Sacerdotal Dignities, with the Conſul- 
ſhip. Under him ſerv'd his Son Titus in quality of a Tribune, whoſe extraor- 


Number 


and Velpaſi- 
an. | 


dinary Valour and Modeſty, gain'd him great Reputation, as appears from the 


* 
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Number of his Images, and their Inſcriptions, throughout the Provinces of 


* | B 74 A. 1 . l = . 
ET Plattins was ſucceeded in Britain by P. Offorius, . 


| ! Years after ; 
I in Ger of Propretr, who found Affaits in great Diforder by the Inroads 
50. ofthe Britains; and the more, becauſe they did nor expect that a new General 


e ee the Field in Winter to oppoſe them. Bur Offorzus well knowing that 
eu IM che fri Aion would cither encodes or intimidate, vigorouſly artack'd fuch 
His Succeſſes, AS Were IN Arms, and diſpers'd them, pr oceeding to diſarm all whom he had rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect. And to prevent further Incurſions, he plac'd ſeveral Garriſons 
upon the two Rivers Severn and Avon; which reduc'd all the Southern Parts of 
the Ille into the Form of a Province. For a farther Security and Convenience, 

Camalodumum or Maldon was made a Military Colony; and London, accordin 
1.ondon to the Opinion of B. Srilling fleet and ſome others, was about that time founded 
_ by the 1 and made à trading 8 Several Cities were given to Cogi- 

y fer a Britiſh King, to engage him to t e Roman Intereſt; an ancient . 4 
which they us'd, to make Rings the Servile Agents to enflave others. Theſe 
Proceedings were highly reſented by the Iceni, the Inhabitants of Norfolk, Suf- 

, Cambridee and Huntington, a powerful People, not yet weaken'd by 
ar, who refuſing all Submiſſion, gain'd many others over to their Party, and 
encamping upon commodious Ground, engag'd with the Roman. Aſter a brave 
Piſpure, they were overthrown, but with the greater Bloodſhed, by Reaſon 
of their Deſpair of Pardon. By the Overthrow of the Iceni, any others be- 
fore undetermin'd, were reduc'd to Obedience, and Offor is led his Army a- 
Yainſt the Cangi, a People about the Iriſh Sea; and waſting their Territories, 
be had paſs'd almoſt to. the Ocean, when he was recall'd by the Inſurrections 
of the Brigantes, a People on the North of Eng/and; who would not bexeduc'd, 
till they had loſt their principal Revolter, and then the Commotion was ſoon ex- 
ringuiſh'd. But the Si/nres, the Inhabitants of Sof Wales, would by no Me- 
thod be allur'd or difcourag'd from proſecuting the War againſt the Romans, wy. 
ing upon their owh Courage, and the Valour and Brayery of their Comman 
if Caractacus, who having waded through innumerable Deaths and Difficulties, 
ww had gain'd ſuch a Reputation, that he was juſtly preferr'd beſore all the Brzrijþ 
110 Generals. This Man by his Policy and Conduct ſobn remoy'd the Seat of the War 
"WH into the Territories of the Ordovices, the Inhabitants of North-Fales, as more 
146 convenient for his Deſigns, by reaſon of the craggy Rocks, and high Moun- 
000 rains. Here, being ſtrongly intrench'd, at the near Approach of the Romans, 

Carattacus, in a Speech to his Soldiers, declar'd, That that Battel ſhould ei- 

ther eftabliſh their glorious Liberty, or confirm their perpetual Servitude ; 

and that they ought to remember the Honour of their Anceſtors, who had dri- 

ven Julius Czlar from the ſie; by whoſe Valour they were happily deliver d 

from Axes and Tributes, and to whom they ou d the Enjoyment of their unvi- 

olated Wives and Children. The Soldiers fir'd by this Speech, bound themſelves 
by the moſt religious Vows, crying out, That neither Wounds nor WW eapons 

Poul make them yield. Their reſolute Behaviour, and the Difficulties that the 

Romans were to conquer, by means of Mountains, Rocks and Rampiers, at 
: firſt was a great b erin to Qfforius. But as nothing could withſtand 

5 the Power of the Roman Pons the Britains, tho' they had great Advanta- 
ges in the Beginning of the Battel, by reaſon of their Encampment, were after 
an obſtinate Fight intirely routed, and the Wife and Daughter of Carattacaus 
CaraQtacus 2 » 8 
defeated ana taken Priſoners, his Brothers furrendering themſelves ſhortly aſter. Caracratus 
taken, Hittdelf flying to Cartiſnandua, Queen of the Brigantes, was treacheroull y 
bound and deliver d Wa rhe Conqueror, after nine Years brave Refiſtance of 
the Romans, by which he bad gain'd great Fame and Renown. 
_ Norwithiſtanding the Misfortune of Caracracur, his Fame ſpread throughout ri. 
the Hand, and reaching the adjacent Provinces, was celebrated in Italy it ſelf. 
All coveted the digt of that Man, who for fo many Years had contemn d the 
PRE: | | Roman 
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Roman Forces; inſomuch that even in Rome, his Name was held in Venera- 
tion; and the Emperor while he extoll'd his own, made the Captives Glory | 
there the brighter. The People of Rome were ſummon'd as to the ſight of ſome #e i: brought 
blick Games and Spectacles; the Emperor's Guards were plac'd in Order, and“ Rome, 
he himſelf ſeared on his Tribunal; the Captive Prince's Vaſſals and Retinne 
going firſt, rhe Capariſons and other Spoils of War follow'd after; then his Bro- 
chers, his Wife and Daughter; and laſt of all he himſelf was brought before 
the People in a very peculiar Habit. The Prayers which the reſt made to the 
Emperor were mean and ſervile; but Caractacus, neither craving Mercy, nor 
_ caſting down his Eyes, with a noble Bravery ſpoke thus before the Tribunal. 
If my Moderation in Proſperity had been anſwerable to my Nobility and For- 
tune, I had come rather as a Friend into this City, than a Captive; nor would 
have diſdain'd to have receiv'd me with Articles of Alliance, being a 
Prince deſtended from illuſtrious Progemtors, and a Soveraign of many Na- 
trons. My 2 Fortune is to me low and diſhonourable, but to you glorfous 
and triumphant. I once had Horſes, Men, Arms and Riches at my Com. 
mand; what wonder is it that I ſhould ſtruggle hard before I loſt them? But 
if Fate has allotted univerſal Empire to your Part, Subjection muſt be ours. ,- 
IF bad yielded without Oppoſition, neither my Fortune would have been re- 
markable,. nor your Glory memorable ; and Oblivion would have follow'd my 
: Puniſhment. But if — ſpare my Life now, I ſhall be a perpetual Example 
of your Clemency. Claudius mov'd at fo fad a Spectacle of Fortune, and his 
generous Behaviour, freely pardon'd him, his Wife and Relations; and being az pardon'd, 
all unbound, they made their Addreſſes both to him, and his Empreſs Agrip- 
pina. After this the Senate was aſſembled, where the Fathers made many pom- 
pous Speeches concerning their Priſoner Caractacus; declaring, That it was 
_ #0 leſs houonrable than when the great Scipio expos'd Syphax, aud Paulus 
brought Perſeus in Triumph. g 
0 rann. Oſtorius, tho' in Britain, was decreed the Honour of a Triumph; but now Oflorius 4 
his Fortune began to change, either becauſe Caractacus, the Object of his Va- clines, 
| Jour was remov'd, or becauſe the Enemy in Compaſſion to fo great a Prince 
were more animated with Revenge. For they fell furiouſly 77 the Legionary 
Cohorts, left to ſettle Garriſons among the Silures, cut off the Commander, 
eight 8 with many brave Soldiers; and had not ſpeedy Relief come from 
the neighbouring Forts, they had put all to the Sword. Shortly after they de- 
feated the Roman r and the Troops ſent to their Aſſiſtance; and Oſlo- 
rius by his freſh Supplies could not ſtop their Flight, till the Legionary Sol- 
diers came in, who reſtor'd the Battel, and brought the Advantage on their 
Side; but rhe Britains eſcap'd with little Loſs, becauſe the Day was ſpent. 
Next they proceeded to Skirmiſhes and ſmaller Actions, till the Silures, being 
exaſperated with rhe General's Threatning to extinguiſh their Name and Nation, 
found means to intercept his Auxiliary Cohorts, Who were ſent out zaſhly by 
ſome greedy Officers to pillage ;- and they by diſtributing rhe Spoil and Bio. 
ners 4 other Nations to revolt. In this Poſture of Affairs, Oſforius waſted 
with Fatigue and Trouble dy'd; the Britains rejoicing, that tho“ no Battel and die, 
had remov'd him, yet an adverſe War had worn out ſo great a Commander, He | 
vas fucceeded in his Place by A. Didius, who found all things in great Difor- Didius /ac- 
der, partly by the Inrodes of the Silures, and partly by YValens's encountering © in. 
the Britains with ill Succeſs. But civil Contelts in a ſhort Time gave the N- 
mans new Adyantages, which were occafion'd by Carti/mandua, Queen of the 
Brigantes, who aſter ſhe had aggrandiz d herſelf by delivering Caractacus, re- 
jected ber Husband Yenutins, marry'd his Servant Vellocatus, and made him 
King. This caus'd a War, which at firſt ſeem'd private among themſelves, till 
Cartiſnandua had by a Stratagem taken Venutius's Brother, and ſome other of 
his Relations; who b the Aſſiſtance of his Neighbours, and the DefeQion of 
the Brigantes, now abhorring the Queen's Actions, ſoon reduc'd her to great 
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ries. But imploring Aid of the Romans, with much Difficulty, and a 

dee TY ſhe I 1d the Puniſhment ſhe expected. Venutius thus de- 

| barr'd of his Rights, juſtly turn'd his Anger againſt the Romans themſelves, re- 
4 tain'd his Kingdom againſt their urmoſt Oppoſition, and made them perceive 
that he was no deſpicable Soldier, firſt in a wes ina 3 of uncertain Eyent, 

and then againſt the Legion of Cæſius Naſica. Inſomuch that Didius growing 

old, and fitter to direct than execute, us'd the Miniſtry of other Men, think- 

ing it ſufficient to keep what his Predeceſſors had gain'd, and only built ſome 


Caſtles and Places of Strength within the Land. 


ing ſucceeded by his adopted Son Nero, who had ſo little Hopes and Inclina- 
8 Kr. ee | fey had _ Shame reſtrain'd him, he would have recall'd all 
his Forces from the Iſle. Therefore, by the Advice of his Governors, he ſent 
« Perannius to ſucceed Didins, a Perſon ambitious and ſevere, but not able to 
The Chrinian perform any great Action before his Death. Under this Man's Government, or 
Religion ſrſi ſhortly after it ſeems moſt probable that the Chriſtian Religion was firſt plant- 
laned in ed in Britain; but by whom it was effected, and with what Succeſs, is uncer- 
ritain. k | 

Suetonius Fain. The next Governor was . Huetonius, a Perſon of celebrated Valour, 
made Gover- Who after two Years ſucceſsful Eſtabliſhment of what was gain'd by the Ro- 
_ mans, proceeded to new Conqueſts, particularly the Iſte of Mona, now Angle- 
fey, which was Peopled with ſtout Inhabitants, and was the uſual Receptacle 
of all Fugitives. pon his landing there with flat-bottom'd Veſſels, he was 
receiv'd by numerous Multitudes on the Shore, the Women running in diſmal 
Habits, with their Hair diſheyell'd, and Fire-Brands in their Hands like infernal 
Furies; whilſt the Druide, whoſe ancient Seats were in this Iſle, lifted their 
Hands up to Heayen, rending the Air with the moſt dreadful Execrations. The 
Horror of this Spectacle aſtoniſh'd the Romans, and made them ſtand like Men 
helpleſs and inchanted ; but being animated by their General, and aſham d to 
fear a confus'd Herd of Women and Franticks; they ſoon broke through this fu- 
rious Company, kill'd many, and beat others down, ſcorch'd and rowling in their 
own Fires. After this they cut down all their ſuperſtitious and mag] Woods 

and Groves, plac'd Garriſons, and made an eaſie Conqueſt of the Iſſand. 


1 
Gy. 


The Britains once, which are enumerated by Tacitus and Dion. 
opprojs Iceni, famous for his Treaſure, had made Nero Coheir with his two Daughters, 
hoping thereby to preſerve his Kingdom and Family from Injury ; inſtead of 
which, his Kingdom was ſeiz d by the Roman Captains, bis Houle pillag d by Un- 
der-Officers, his Wife Boadicea was ſcourg d, and his Daughters raviſh'd, the 
chief of the Iceni depriv'd of their Eſtates, and the Blood-Royal treated as 


the whole Body of the Britains made a violent and famous Struggle to regain 


to take large Sums of Mony at Intereſt, did now ſuddenly recal the Payment of 


| thoſe Goods which Claudius had before remitted : The Colony at Camalodunum 

. thruſt the ancient Inhabitants out of their Poſſeſſions, terming them Vaſſals and 

Slaves: The Temple alſo erected to Claudius was a great Burden to them, while 

the Prieſts that attended there, under pretence of Religious Dues, ſeiz d each 

Man's Goods, Upon theſe Inſults, and to prevent more, the People began more 

to conſider the Miſeries of Slavery, to confer Injuries with one another, and to 
Their Conſul- make ſuch Declarations as theſe : That their Patience had no other Efet? than 
rations, o cauſe one Injury to produce another: That formerly every State had its own 
King, but now they were ſubjet? both to a Lieutenant and a Procurator; the 

one preying ou their Blood, and the other upon their Eſtates. That the En- 
mit or the Friendſhip of their Governors prov'd equally pernicious; the firſt 
tormented them with Soldiers and Officers, the latter with Extortions and 
Afﬀronts ; 


7 


their Liberties, and expel rhe Romans, being excited oy many Provocations at 
raſutagus, King of the 


Slaves: Seneca, one of Nero's Counſellors, having oblig d many of the Britains 


it with horrible Extortion : Catus, the Procurator, renew'd the Confiſcation of 


This was the State of Affairs in Britain when the Emperor Claudius dy d, . 


While Setonius was thus ſucceſsful in outward Parts of the Nation, almoſt Tin: 


Dion, 


e 
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Afronts; ſo that they could be ſecure of nothing, that either Luſt or-Groetouſe 


eſs conld recommend to the Romans. That thy in War the Spoil ought to fall 


to the moſt Couragions, yet they were depriv'd of their Houſes, and of their 
Children, by ignoble Cowards, and preſs'd for Foreign Service; as if the 
Britains were allow'd to fight for any Country but their own. The Germans 


ſhook off their Toke, who had only a River, not an Ocean for their Defence; and 


the Britains were animated by as noble a Cauſe, their Country and Relations, 
while the Enemy were abandon'd to Luxury and Avarice. That . 
often produce the braveſt Ackions; therefore if they would emulate the Glory 
of their Anceſtors, and not be diſcourag d at the Event of one or two Battels, 
they might as ſo0n drive out their Enemies, as they did their firſt Invader 
Julius Cæſar. That now Heaw'n ſeem'd to compaſſionate their Diſtreſs, in ab- 


ſenting the Roman General, and confining him to another Iſland; that they 


. Tacit#s, 
Dion. 


5 


had conquer d the greateſt Difficulty, which was to conſult, ſince it was more 
dangerous to be found in the l 4 Plot, than in the Execution. 
Being animated with theſe Motives, the Iceni unanimouſly took Arms, under 75, Iceni ang 
the Conduct of injur'd Baodicea; drawing the Trinobautes to revolt with them, Trinobantes 
and ſuch others as were not yet broken by the Weight of the Roman Yoke ; who 1 
had all ſecretly conſpir d to free themſelves, with the utmoſt Revenge againſt the : 
Veterans. About the ſame Time divers Prodigies were obſerv'd to portend the 
Subverſion of the Roman Colony, namely, the Image of Victory falling down 
revers'd at Camalodunum; unuſual Noiſes heard in the Air; ſtrange Apparitions 
ſeen on the Sea; the Ocean in ſhew bloody, and the Print of Mens Bodies upon 
the Sands, and certain Women in Extaſy foretold a Deſtruction. Theſe Things \ 
as they terrify'd the Romans, ſo they added Courage to the Britains; and be. hy 
cauſe Suetonins was far abſent, the Colony requir'd Aid of Decianus the Pro- X 
curator, but he ſent them no more than two hundred Men, and thoſe ill armed. 
So that the Soldiers, who before had rely d upon the Protection of their Tem- 
ple, and had made no Preparations againſt a Siege, were ſoon defeated, and the 25477 Suse. 
whole Colony was deſtroy d by Fire and Sword. The Britains being Conque- u, 
rors, from hence march'd with great Fury againſt the ninth Legion, under the = 
Command of Petilius Cerealis, and cut all the Infantry in Pieces, ſo that only 
the Horſe eſcap'd with their Commander; which Misfortune caus'd Catus, the 
Intendant, whoſe Rapines had partly occaſion d this Inſurrection, to fly into 
Gaul. The News of theſe Revolts rous'd Suetonius in the Weſt; and he with 
admirable Conſtancy and Reſolution march'd through the Midſt of the Enemy's 
Country to London, which tho' not honoug'd with the Title of a Colony, was 
then famous for Concourſe of Merchants and Proviſions. He debated for ſome 
time whether he ſhould expect the Enemy here; but reflecting upon the Weak- 
nels of his Forces and the Raſhneſs of Petilius, he reſolv'd to quit the Place, 
without regarding the Cries of the Inhabitants who implor'd his Protection, 
eferring the Lois of one Town to fave a Province. Thoſe who would follow 
im were receiv d into his Troops; but the reſt, whom Age or the Pleaſantneſs 
of the Place had detain'd behind, were miſerably deſtroy d 17 the Britains. 
The Town of Verulam met with the {ame ſevere Fate, for ie ing by the Forts 
and Garriſons, they attack'd the moſt opulent and defenceleſs —_ loadi 
themſelves with the Spoils of their Enemies, whom they hang d, burnt and 4d Cruetries. 
crucify'd, with all the Cruelty and inhuman Outrage, oh. a barbarous Multi- * 


wh 


— 


rude, elevated with Succeſs, cou ine. They toqk no Priſoners, either 
to preſerve them for Exchange or Ranſom, according to the Law of Arms, but 
cut in pieces both Romans, and their Allies, to the Number of eighty thouſand, 
as Dion aſſures us. The Roman Wives and Virgins were hung up naked, and 
had their Breaſts cut off and ſewn to their Mouths, that even dead they might 
ſeem to eat their own Fleſh ; whilſt the Britains feaſted in the Temple of Au- 
date, their Goddeſs of Victory. | EPS ; 
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ether a ſmall Army of ten thouſand well Diſci- — 


8 a I | . 'd t 
ers rx e ee Battel with all Expedition; and for that End 


marches - plin'd Men, reſolvd to hazard a | . 
tau them, h. (boſe an advantagious Poſt, a Place with a narrow Entrance, and a thick 


Wood for Defence behind him, and before him a large Plain. Here the Bri- 

rains came down in a confus'd Manner, ſhouting and ſwarming in ſuch vaſt 
Numbers as never were before ſeen, fo fierce and confident of Victory, that their 
| Wives were brought along with them, and plac'd in Carts in the utmoſt Patt of 
the Plain, to ſee the Battel. Queen Boadicea, commanding in chief, mounted 
her Chariot with her two Daughters, and riding about us'd many Arguments to 
raiſe the Courage of her Army, which conſiſted of no leſs than two hundred 
and thirty thouſand rude and undiſciplin'd People. She told them, That it had 
been uſual before for the Britains to fight under the Conduct of Women, but 
different Capacity than ber Anceſtors, being not to fight for 4 


ſhe was now ina | 
Kingdom, but as one of the inferior Sort to revenge her loft Liberty, her own 


diſhonourable Stripes, and the violated Chaſtity of her Daughters. That the 


Luſls of the Romans were now become ſo exorbitant, that they left no Virgin 


ft wt 
unde ld. Therefore ſhe her ſelf was reſolv'd to obtain Victory or Death, as 
ſhe — a W, ob; co but 4 ow if they pleas'd might chuſe Life or Sla- 
very. Dion places her upon a Heap of Turf, with a Spear in her Hand, and 
a Hare in her Boſom, which after a long Oration ſhe let looſe, as a Significati- 
on of a good Omen to her Army. On the other fide Suetanius was not ſilent 
in ſo great a Danger, exhorting his Soldiers not to be terrify'd at the Encmy's 
Numbers, but to march on boldly, and continue a cloſe Fight, which he judg'd 
could not be long after they had broken their Front, the reſt being only a con- 
fas'd Multirude. The Legions kept the narrow Paſſage, as a Place of Defence, 
till the Britains had ſpent their Darts, and then advanc'd into the Plain, 
where the Auxiliaries and Cavalry making way, they as an irreſiſtible Wedge, 
and defeats broke and diſpers'd whatever oppos'd them; the reſt fled, but could not eaſily 
them, eſcape, by reaſon of their own Carriages, which were plac'd round the Plain. The 
Soldiers gave no Quarter, not ſo much as to the Women, which with the Horſes 
that were ſlain, encreas'd the Heaps of Carcaſſes along the Field. This Victory 
was very ſignal, and was obtain d with the Deſtruction of cighty Thouſand 
Britains, and only the Loſs of four hundred Romans, and) not many more 
Boadicea Wounded. Boadicea reſolving not to ſurvive this fatal Defeat, poiſon'd her ſelf, 
ſlain, according to Tacitus, tho' others ſay ſhe dy'd of Grief and Sickneſs. - 
Suetonins drawing together his Army, kept the Field in order to finiſh the . 
War, and was ſhortly after reinfogc'd with two thouſand Legionary Soldiers 
from Germany, eight Cohorts of Auxiliaries, and a thouſand Horſe, who being 
diſpos d into new Winter Quarters, they waſted with Fire and Sword all thoſe 
Countries that were either Enemies or Neuters: But Famine was till the great- 
eſt Affliction to the Britains, who in Hopes of the Enemy's Proviſions, had neg- 
lected all their Tillage. Nevertheleſs the unconquer'd Nations were averſe to a 
Suetonius de- Treaty, upon Notice of a Difference between Suetonins and the new Procura- 
lines. tor Claſſicianus, who had ſpread a Report, That a new Lieutenant was expect. 
ed, who without the Severity and Haughtineſs of a Conqueror, like Suetonius, 
would treat ſuch as yielded with Favour and Clemency. He wrote alſo to 
* FRome, That there could be no End of the War while Suctonius continu'd Go- 
vernor, whoſe bad Succeſs was owing to his ill Conduct, and his good only to 
the Fortune of the Common. wealth. To compoſe this Difference, the Emperor 
ſent his Freed. man Poſycletur, in hopes of appeaſing the Minds of the exaſpe· 
rated Britains, He + cake in Britain with great State and Grandure, and 
Was receiv d by the Soldiers with Fear and Reverence; but it appear'd ridiculous 
in the Eyes of the Britains, That ſuch a General and a victorious Army ſhould 
be accountable to a Slave. All Things were repreſented favourably to the Em- 
/ Petronius Go- Peror, and Suetonius kept his Command; but not long after he was oblig'd to 
vernor, reſjgu all into the Hands of Petronius 7. unpilianus; which Governor without 
moleſting 


— 
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moleſting the Enemy, or being moleſted by them, gave the ſpecious Name of 
Peace ro-his ſlothful unactive Life. And e performing any Thing me- 


morable, he deliyer'd his Province to Trebellius Maximus, -a Perſon more la- Trebellius 
zy and negligent than himſelf; and as he wanted both Experience and Valour, ener. 
ſo he was contemn'd and hated by his Army for his Avarice and Sordidneſs. This 


 Diſfatisfaftion was continually fomented by Cælius, Commander of the twen- 


Tacitus, 


tieth Legion, who charg'd him with defrauding and impoveriſhing the Legions, 
as he did him with Sedition and Want of Diſcipline. Ar length the Diſorder 
grew ſo great, that Trebellius being deſerted by the Wings of his Army, who 
went over to Cælius, and laſtly affronted by the Auxiliaries, he was forc'd to 
fly to Vitellius in Germany. | | | 

In the mean Time the Emperor Nero put an End to his own Life, and during 
the ſhort Reigns of Galba and Ortho, Britain continu'd quiet and peaceable, tho G34. 
without a Conſular Lieutenant; being govern'd by the Commanders of the par- RG. 
ricular Legions, all of equal Authority; ny ælius by his daring Boldneſs 
ſeem'd ro have gain'd the greateſt Command. When ſhortly after Vitellius garrttras. 
came to the Empire, he ſent Vectius Bolanus to ſucceed 7 rebellins, a Perſon ve, Oo 
as little troubleſome to the Enemy as his Predeceſſor , and as careleſs of his 

Army; yet being of an innocent and obliging Temper, he gain d the Aﬀecti- 

on of his Soldiers, tho' he wanted the Authority of a General. But when Ye/- 
paſian had ſucceeded Vitellius, and with the reſt of the World had gain'd Bri- V*57451ax. 
tain allo, he ſent thither brave Commanders and great Armies, which quite 
defeared the Hopes of their Enemies. He firſt ſent Petilius Cerealis to be Go- Cerealis do- 
vernor, who boldly enter'd the Country of the Brigantes, the moſt northern 
and numerous People of the Roman Province; to whom he ge many and ſin- 

gular Overthrows, and either ravag'd or conquer'd the greateſt Part of their Ter- 

ritories. So that Cerealis ſeem d to have eclips d the Fame and Conduct of a- 

ny that could come after him; when Julius Frontinus, a great Man, and as 1 
eminent as cou d be expected after ſuch a Predeceſſor, ſucceeded by Veſpaſian's g 
Order in the ſame Charge, with no leſs Glory. For he ſubdu d the ſtrong and 

warlike Nation of the Silures; where he had not only a potent Enemy to en- 
counter, but likewiſe almoſt inſuperable Difficulties from the Nature and Situa- 

tion of the Country. In the latter End of Veſpaſian's Reign, Frontinus was 


ſucceeded by Julius Agricola, a Commander of the greateſt Fame both for Va- * Go- 


lour and Conduct, who enter d upon the moſt memorable Expedition that © a 
ever been known in Britain, continuing ſeven or eight Years with great Re- 
putation and Renown. Of this great Man's Actions in this Country, we have 

an excellent Account from his Son- in- Law Tacitus. 

Not long before the Arrival of Agricola, the Ordovices, the Inhabitants of A. D. 
North-MWales, had almoſt entirely deſtroy,d a Wing of the Roman Legions; by : 8. : 
which means the reſt of the conquer'd Nations were all ready for a Revolt, ei- / 8. 
ther out of Deſire of Liberty, or to diſcover the Ability of the new Lieutenant. f as 
Agricola, tho' the Seaſon was far advanc'd, with great Expedition gather'd to- Expedition. 
zether his diſpers'd Troops and Auxiliaries, and march'd towards theſe formida- 

le People, who kept themſelves in Places of Advantage, and durſt not deſcend 
into indifferent Ground. He therefore with uncommon Bravery, placing him- 
ſelf foremoſt, advanc'd towards them with his Army, and being ſeconded with 
the Skill and Courage of his Veteran Soldiers, put them all to Flight and Sword, 


ſo that the whole Nation was almoſt extirpated. Finding that all Things were 


like to ſucceed according to the Event of his firſt Actions, he immediately de- 
rermin'd to make himſelf Maſter of the Iſle of Angleſey, from whence Sueronz- 
us had been formerly recall'd; but this Deſign being ſuddenly laid, Ships were 
wanting for the Expedition, which Defect was notwithſtanding ſupply d by the 
great Policy and Reſolution of the General. He commanded a choice Body of 
Auxiliaries, who were well acquainted with rhe Shallows of the Water, ſud- 
denly to paſs over, and invade the Ifland ; and theſe, by the Cuſtom of their 

native 
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native Country, being able in ſu imming to govern themſelves, their Horſes and 
Arms, perfori d it fo eſſectually, that the Enemy, who at firſt 8 a Fleet, 
were extreamly ſurpriz d and confounded, as ſuppoſing that nothing could be 
He conquers juvincible to Men that begun a War with ſuch Reſolution. Whereupon they 
ane 22 255 immediately defir'd Peace, and ſurrender d the Ile to the Command of Agricola, 
RE” who now became great and famous, as having upon his Entrance, a Time uſu- 
ally ſpent in Ceremony and Oſtentation, encounter'd ſo much Toil and Hazard. 
In theſe proſperous Proceedings of his Fortunes, he ſought not with any glori- 
ous Relations or Letters to magnifie his Honour ; bur rather in ſeeking to ſuppreſs . 
the Fame of his Actions, he render'd them more conſpicuous and ſplendent. 
And now knowing the Diſpoſition of his Province, and being taught by others 
Experience, that Affairs would never be ſettled by Fighting, while Wrongs con- 
tinu'd unredreſs'd, he refolv'd in the next Place to cut off all juſt Occaſions of 
and reforms War and Revolts. Thereupou he began to regulate many Abuſes, and reform 
meny 464. many Corruptions, in his Family, in his Camp, and in the whole Province; eſ- 
pecially ſuch as afflicted the poorer fort, as Exactions, Encreaſe of Tributes, 
and Payments of Corn, which had been very burdenſome to the Britains; all 
which he under-rated and levy'd in ſuch Manner, as they became eaſie to the 
Inhabitants. By which Means Agricola brought the Nation to a more general 
Inclination to Peace, which partly by the Negligence, and partly by the Ava- 
rice of former Governors, had been no leſs odious than War it ſelf. 


b About this Time the Emperor Veſpaſian dy'd, arid was ſucceeded by his Son 
Tirus. Titus, who continu'd Agricola in his Government ; who drawing his Army to- 


2 e gether the next Summer, obſery'd excellent Methods, and exact Diſcipline. He 
a - clioſe the Places for Encamping, and in Perſon try'd the Bogs and Woods; he 
| aye the Enemy no Reſt, and when he had ſufficiently rerrify'd them, he uſual- 
[ with-held his Hand, and forbore Acts of Hoſtility, to allure them to the 
leaſures of Peace. Theſe Methods of Proceeding ſo wrought upon many Ci- 
ties, that lay ing aſide Animoſities, they voluntarily ſubmitted, gave Hoſtages, 
and permitted Forts and Garriſons amongſt them; all which were effected with 
that Care and Prudence, that they were the only new Forts in Britain that ne- 
ver were attack' d afterwards. All Perſons began now to entertain an honoura- 
ble Opinion of their new Governor; and as he was ſufficicntly careful in Sum- 
mer, fo he ſpent the next Winter in a wiſe Project. Whereas the Britains, hi- 
therto harrals'd with Oppreſſion and Wars, had {mall Leiſure or Inclination to ap- 
ply themſelves to the Ornaments of Peace and ſettled Societies; therefore they 
were ready for Revolts and Inſurrections upon every ſlight Occaſion. The bet- 
ter to induce them by Pleaſures to Reſt ad Quietneſs, he exhorted them in pri- 
vate, and aſſiſted them in publick to build Temples, Places of Reſort, and ſtate- 
ly Houſes; and likewile provided, that the Sons of the Nobility ſhould be care- 
= inſtructed in the liberal Arts and Sciences, applauding their Pains and In- 
duſtry, and preferring their Parts and Ingenuities before thoſe of the Gaz/s; ſo 
that they who but lately deſpis d the Roman Language, did now affect and ſtu- 
dy the Graces of it. From that Time alſo the Roman Modes and Dreſſes be- 
came in requeſt, and the Gown was commonly worn; and from thence they 
radually proceeded to all their Softneſs and Incehtives to Luxury, as beaurifal 
rtico's, pleaſant Baths, and exquiſite Banquets, which by the Ignorant were 
term'd Civility and Politeneſs, when in Reality, as Tacitus tells us, they were 
His thira but the Trappings of their Yoke and Bondage. In the third Summer Agricola 
ors Expe- diſcover'd new Countries and Parts of Britain yet untouch'd, or at leaſt not ful- 
225 ly fubdu'd; and being ambitious of extending rhe Bounds of the Roman Em- 
pire, he march'd Northwards up to the very Frith of Tans or Tweed, waſtin : 
all as he paſs d, and without Reſiſtance forcify'd the Paſſages with Caſtles ws 
Fortreſſes, which he ſtor'd with fufficient Proviſions. By which Means every 
wintering Garriſon fecur'd and guarded it ſelf, and with the Summer Service 
ever repair'd the Winter's Mitcarriages; which continually diſappointed the 
=. | Enemy, 


* 
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Enemy, fo that Agricola had all the Succeſs he could defire. The fourth Sum- His fourth | 
mer was ſpent in ordering and ſettling what he had over-run; and with ſuch 1 Expect 
Succeſs, that if his Armies, and the Glory of the Roman Empire would have 
permitted it, they needed not to have ſought any other Boundary in Britain. 
For the Friths of Clota and Bodotria, Dunbrittaen and Edenburgh, two Arms 
of two _ Seas, ſhooting far into the Land, were only parted by a narrow 
Neck of Land, which _ 4 had ſecur'd by Forts and Garriſons; ſo that the 
Romans were entire Maſters of all the South Side, and had pent up the Coun- 
try as it were within another Iſland. 
For theſe great Succeſſes and Exploits in Britain, Agricola not only purchas'd 
much Fame, but the Emperor Titus allo receiv'd great Honours upon his Ac- 
count, particularly to be aluted Imperator the fifteenth Time. But dying ſhort- 
ly after, he was ſueceeded by his Brother Domitian, who (till kept Agricola in Dowurriay, 
this Country, and ſtill with new Succeſs. For in the fifth Year of his Lieute- Agricola: 
nancy, he took m1 way be and fail'd over to certain Nations unknown to the - ard rtf 
Romans, probably the Orcades and other Northern Ifles, which after many 
proſperous Encounters he ſubdu d; and then plac'd Garriſons in thoſe Parts of 
Britain which lye towards Ireland, having ſome Thoughts of attempting that 
Iſland. After this, ſuſpecting a general Inſurrection of the Caledontians, thoſe 
fierce Northern Nations beyond Bodotria, in the following Year he mann'd out 
a Fleet to diſcover the Creeks and Harbours of that ample Region, and with his 
Army march'd for the North. Thus Agricola was the firſt who ſeconded his 
Land- Forces by a Navy, and brought War upon the Britains by Sea and Land 
at once. The Britains were extreamly amaz'd and confounded at this Sight, 
conſidering that if once their Seas were diſcover'd, all Hopes of retreating wou'd 
be loſt. Nevertheleſs the Ca/edonians arming with great Power, hop'd to diſ- 
courage the Romans by being Aggreſſors; which had ſo much Effect, that ſeve- 
ral advis'd Agricola not to proceed, bur to retreat with Honour, rather than be 
repell'd with Shame. But he hearken'd not to theſe Perſuaſions, and underſtand- 
ing that the Enemy would make their Irruptions in ſeveral Bodies, to prevent 
being ſurrounded by thei Numbers, he march'd in three Diviſions; which being 
known to the Caledonians, they chang'd their Reſolution, and with united For- 
ces ſet upon the ninth Legion in the Night, and broke into the Camp with great 
Slaughter; but Agricola having Intelligence of their March, follow'd them, 
and commanded his lighteſt Horſe and Foot to charge them in the Rear, and 
the reſt to make a loud Shout. The Day dawning; the Glittering of the Ro- 
man Enſigns dazled the Eyes of the Britains, who after a ſharp Fight at the 
Gates of the Camp, drew off to the Woods and Bogs, which ſecur'd them; o- 
therwiſe the War had then been finith'd by a compleat Victory. Upon this Suc- 
ceſs the Roman Soldiers, preſuming there was nothing able co withſtand their 
Arms, cry'd out to be led into Caledonia, that with a continual Courſe of 
Conqueſt they might find out the utmoſt Bounds of Britain. They were further 
encourag'd by this remarkable Accident, which happen'd the fame Summer: A 
Cohort of Germans having ſlain their Centurion, and other Roman Officers in 
a Mytiny, and to avoid Puniſhment fled on Shipboard, fer fail in three light 
Gallies without a Pilot; and by Tide and Weather were carry'd round the Coaſts, Britain j-/ 
exerciſing Piracy wherever they landed, and after various Forturies, were the r 
firſt Diſcoverers to the Romans that Britain was an Iſland. | ; 
Notwithſtanding theſe Succeſſes, the Britains attributing all to the good 
Fortune and Conduct of the General, and not to any Valour in his Soldiers, 
were not dejected, but proceeded to arm their Vouth, to convey their Wives 
and Children into ſafe Places, and by Aſſemblies and Religious Rites to eſtabliſh 
a Confederacy among themſelves. And being intent upon nothing but Revenge A. D. 
or Slayery, the following TROLL Leagues and Treaties they muſter d up their 84. 
whole Power; being now ſenſible, tho too late, that a common Danger muſt 
be repuls'd by Confederacy and Union. Theſe, as their laſt Effort, had 3 
| rogether 
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The Britains 
laſt Struggle 
wnder Galga- 
cus. 


bout thirty thouſand armed Men, beſides great Numbers of Youth, 
be. pers old — who formerly had been e Soldiers, and ſtill re- 
tain'd the Scars and Badges of their Bravery. On the other fide; Agricola ha- 
ving ſent his Fleet before, follow'd in Perſon ſhortly after with his whole Army, 
to which he had added ſome of the moſt valiant Britains, ſuch as after the Teſt 
of a long Peace he had found faithful, and march'd to the Hill Grampius, now 
Grantzhain in Scotland, where the Enemy had poſted themſelves. Upon the 
Approaches of both Armies, all Perſons with great Eagerneſs and Impatience 
attended the Succeſs of this deciding Battel; and Calgacus, both by Birth and 
Merit, Commander of the Britains, with a furious Warmth and elevated Cou- 
rage is ſaid to have ſpoken after this Manner to his Soldiers. II hen 1 conſider 


the Cauſe of this War, and our preſent Urgency, I have reaſon to preſiume, 


that the future Happineſs and Freedom of the whole Ifland will date their 


Birth from this important Day. For we are the moſt valiant Remains of 


the Britains, ſeated in the remateſt Regions, beyond the Ken of thoſe Nations 
enflav'd by the Enemy; ſo that our Eyes are yet unpolluted, and free from the 
Contagion of foreign Tyranny; and this ſecret Receſs, unknown to Fame, has 
hitherto preſerv'd us in all the Bleſſings of Liberty. Beyond us is na Nati- 
on, nothing but Waves and Rocks; on that Side nothing but Bondage and 
Slavery, which is to be expected from the Romans; 4 People unſatiable in 


their Luſts, aud unbounded in their Ambition. Thoſe Robbers of the World, 


and Ravagers of the Univerſe, now the exhauſted Land can no more furniſh 
their Rapines, endeavour torifle the wide Seas and Ocean. When they meet 
with opulent Enemies, their Cruelty proceeds from Avarice; when with 
Poor, it ariſes from Ambition. The Eaſt and Weſt, vaſt as they are, cannot 
ſatiate their voracious Minds; they, aud they alone, with equal Greedineſs 
graſp at the Riches and Poverty of all Nations. > Devaſtations, Murders 
and Extirpations, paſs with them under the falſe Names of Empire and Go- 
vernment; and they boaſt of eſtabliſhing Peace in thoſe Provinces they have 
render'd deſolate. Our Goods are their Tribute, our Corn their Provi ſions, 
our Bodies their Tools for all Kinds of Drudgery; and if the Modeſty of our 
Wives and Daughters has preſerv'd them from you Violence, when they 
were Enemies, it cannot ſecure them from their laſcivious Friendſhip, now 


they are Gueſts. Other Slaves, whom Nature and Fortune have deſtin'd to 


Servitude, are nouriſh'd their Maſters ; but the Britains alone purchaſe their 
OWN — aud maintain and ſupport their Oppreſſors. Were our Enemies 
Courage in Mar, equal to their Debaucheries in Peace, we might juſily dread 
their Arms; but their Glory is all owing to our Diſenſions: Our Union will 
diſſipate their Forces which are gather d out of many Nations; /o that one 
Miſtarriage of theirs will diſolue their whale Power. In ſumm, there you 
ſee Tributes and Slavery, here Death or Liberty; therefore let us conſider 
the Glory of our Anceſtors, and the Fate of our Poſterity. 
This Speech being deliver'd with the Fierceneſs of Lions and Tigers, and 


darti the Soldiers like Flaſhes of Lightning, was immediately ſeconded 
with the barbarous and confus'd Acclamations of the whole Army. Agricgla on 
the other ſide encourag'd his Men with all the Force and Charms of the _ 


Eloquence; and fearing to be flank'd by reaſon of the Enemy's Numbers, he 
drew out his Front to the utmoſt Length, and adyanc'd himſelf at the Head 
of his Foot. The Battel began at forge Diſtance from the main Body, wherein 


the Britains ſnew d great Art and Courage, by means of their broad Swords, 


and ſhort Bucklers, with which they bore off the Darts of their Enemies, and 

pour d in upon them with Showers of their own. To prevent which Inconve- 

8 a ow order d the Batavian and Tungrian Cohorts to advance againſt 
em wit 


unſerviceable, and ſo mangled their Faces, that they were oblig'd to retire with 


the greateſt Precipitation. This Advantage being ſeconded by rhe Emulation of 


the 


their ſharp-pointed Bucklers, which render d their pointleſs Swords 
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the other. Cohorts, who furiouſly bore down all before them; and being many 
Ways back'd and ſupported by the great Skill of their General, the Britains They are de- 
were at laſt diſpers d: Whilſt many unarm'd ran deſperately upon their Enemies 
Swords, others tho' arm'd betook themſelves to Flight, leaving a Field diſmally | 
ſtrew'd with Heaps of Arms, Carcaſſes, mangled Limbs and Blood, and man 
expiring Perſons, who till retain'd their Courage and Fierceneſs. Night and 
Wearineſs put an end to the Chace, and Victory made it pleaſant to the Con- 
ie but the unfortunate Britains, both Men and Women, wandering in a 5 | 
eplorable Manner, ſpent the Night in calling their loſt Friends, carrying off | 
the Wounded, in burning their Houſes out of Deſpair, and ſhifting from one 
Corner to another. Sometimes they conſulted with each other, and conceiv'd 
ſome Hopes; then again they were broken with Piry and Compaſſion, and oft- 
ner with Rage and Madneſs at the Sight of their Wives and Children, ſeveral 
of whom they diſpatch'd with their own, rather than they ſhould ſuffer by their 
Enemies Swords. This ſignal Victory put a Stop to all future Reſiſtance, and 
Agricola {ending out his Fleet along the Coaſts, they alſo diſcover'd Britain to 
be an Iſland, and ſubdu'd the Orcades, which had not been heard of till that 
Time. Thus after forty two Years Struggle of an unciviliz'd and diſunited 
People, againſt the moſt powerful Nation in the Univerſe, the greateſt Part of 
Britain was conquer'd, and reduc'd into an intire and civiliz'd Province of the 454 Britain 
Roman Empire, the further Part being leſt to the Barbarians, as neither plea- d de 4 
ſant nor fruitful; the Government of which was ever annex'd and appropriated $272" e 
to the Emperors themſelves, and no ways at the Diſpoſal of the Senate, as ſe- 
veral other Provinces were. This was compleated in the fourth Year of Do- 
mitian's Reign, about 138 Years after the firſt Entrance of Julius Ceſar, in 


the latrer End of the Year 84, or the Beginning of 85; when Agricola was re- 
call'd out of Britain. | : | 


| * 
III. From this Time forwards, for above 320 Vears, the greateſt and rich- 
eſt Part of Britain became ſubject to the Romans, who made great Advantages 
of the Country, and laid heavy Tributes upon the Inhabitants. Vet with their 
grievous Yoke they bore down Barbariſmꝭ and introduc'd Humanity and Civili- 
ty, which daily made way and fitted Men for Chriſtianity; and they wanted 
not the Arts of obliging a conquer'd People, allowing ſome Kings amongſt them 
of their own Nation, which were commonly us'd for Inſtruments of enſlavin 
their Neighbours, and bearing off the Odium from the Conquerors. Partly by 
ſuch Arts, and partly through Neceſſity, the Britains began to love as well as 
fear their Maſters the Romans, and follow'd their Modes, Dreſſes and Cuſtoms \ 
to as 2 an Exceſs as any Nation; and their Buildings and other Works 
were ſo very ſtately, that we cannot now look upon their Remains without 
Admiration, and the ordinary People think them to be of more than human 
Structure. But of the Tranſactions of Britain after Agricola's Departure, we 
have only ſhort and broken Accounts, which are gather'd from ſeveral Parts of 
the Roman Hiſtorians. We are not certain who was Agricola's Succeſſor, un- 
leſs it be Salluſtius Lucullus, whom Domitian in a ſhort time ſacrificd to his 
own ſuſpicious Humour. At which Time flouriſh'd King Arviragus in this 
Iſland, according to Juvenal; and allo at Rome a Britiſh Lady nam'd Claudia 
Rufina, celebrated by Martial for her extraordinary Beauty and Learning, 
\ | whom many believe to have been a Chriſtian, and the ſame mention'd by St. Paul 
in his ſecond Epiſtle to Timothy, c. 4. v. 21. Domitian was ſucceeded by 
Nerva, in whole Time we have little concerning Britain, only that in his N ⏑ . 
Reign, as alſo in that of Trajan his Succeſſor, there were great Commotions in IAN. 
Seen. this Hand, but they were ſoon lupprels'd and ended. But Hadrian the next, 
Emperor being proclaim'd, he receiv d Intelligence, that the Northern Britains 
made Incurſions into the Roman Part; -whereupon he ſent Julius Severus, who 
being ſuddenly recald upon the Account of other Inſurrections, the —_—_— 
| F | | imſe 
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himſelf came over with an Army, encounter'd the barbarous People of the 
North, recover'd ſuch Forts as they had taken, and drove them into the Woods 
and Mountains. And for the better Eſtabliſhmear of future Peace, in the Year 
A. D. 121, he caus'd a mighty Wall to be made of Wood and Earth, extending from 
the River Eden in Cumberland, to the Tine in Northumberland, eighty Miles 
H ; 3 Length; aſter which he retarn'd triumphantly to Rome, where he gain d the 
al Title of RESTORE R OF BRITAIN, which as a Motto was ſtamp d 
tun. upon his Coin. And now the Provincial Brirains, fearing as much the Cruel- 
Ty of their Northern Countrymen, as ſormerly the Invaſion of Strangers, readi- 
ly conform'd themſelves to the Roman Laws, as well Civil as Martial, under the 

Direction of Priſtus Licinius, then Pro-pretor. | 
Ayr. Prod: The Emperor Hadrian was ſucceeded by Antoninus Pius, whoſe Lieutenant 
4 /*cond Fall the barbarous Northern People, he built another Wall of Earth and Piles be- 
 Scitai. yond the former, between dinburgh and Dunbritton Friths. For theſe two 
Expeditions, Antoninus obtain'd the Title of Britannicus, tho' he never ſaw 


Capitol. 


Lollius Urbicus defeated the Brigantes; and having driven back, and remoy'd = 


Axr.Puros. Britain himſelf. After him Antoninus Philoſophus poſſeſs d the Empire, who 


ſent Calphurnius Agricola to be his Lieutenant in Britain, a Perſon who partly 
by his Prudence, and partly by Force, appeas'd the Northern Tumults, and ſet- 
tied the Minds of thoſe People who were moſt uneaſie under the Raman Au- 
A. D. thority. In the latter End of this Emperor's Reign, we are inform d by Beda, 
„ That Lucius, one of the Kings allow'd by the Romans in Britain, having an 
178. Jnclination for Chriſtianity, which had been formerly planted, bur not well 
et water d in this Nation, ſent to Eleutherus Biſhop of Rome, to ſigniſie his pious 
ceives Chriſli- Intentions, and deſire his Aſſiſtance. Eleutherus ſent Fugatiur and Damia- 
a" with e- n, two eminent Men, to this Iſland; at which Time, not only Lucius him- 
25 ſelf teceiv d the Faith, but by his Example, and the Diligence of the firſt Prea- 
chers, it ſpread in a ſhort Time through a great Part of the Nation, and Chri- 
— fianity continu'd unmoleſted till the Reign of Diocletian. So that Lucius is 
ſuppos d to be the firſt Chiſtian King in the World, and Britain the firſt Pro- 
vince that embrac d the Goſpel by publick Authority. This Story has teceiy'd 
ſo many Additions and Corruptions by later Writers, that it has occaſion'd ma- 
ny to disbelieve the whole, and to doubt whether there ever was ſuch a King as 
ucinsin Britain; for which the Reader may pleaſe to conſult B. S:://ing fleet's 

eleborate Work, The Antiquities of the Britiſi Churches. 


Couuobus. In the Reign of Commodus, the next Emperor, the Northern Brztains became 9. 


more troubleſome than ever; for having paſs d the great Wall, they cut off rhe 
Roman General, and moſt of his Army, and then made terrible Devaſtations 
in the Country. The Emperor affrighred at their Progreſs, immediately ſent 
Vipins Marcellus againſt them, a wile and magnanimous Governor, who ſoon 
put an end to this War that appear d fo formidable, ſeverely chaſtis'd the Bri- 
tains for their Revolt, and reviv'd the loſt Diſcipline among the Roman Soldi- 
ers; for which Services, and his Virtues, the wicked Emperor defign'd to have 
taken his Life, but upon ſecond Reflexions only diſcharg'd him of his Office. 
After his Departure the Roman Army began to mutiny, and to diſown Com- 
modus for their Emperor; which Diſorders Pereunes his great Favourite un- 
dertook to redreſs, by Threats, Removing of Officers, and placing inferior Per- 
ſons in their Room; which had no better Effect than to bring the whole Storm 
upon himſelf. For the Soldiers, aceuſing him of Treaſon againſt his Soveraign, 
gain d ſo much Credit, as to cauſe him to be executed. Upon his Death Per li- 
nax, afterwards Emperor, undertook the Charge of Britain; and he, after he 
had ſuppreſs d the Seditions with the utmoſt Hazard of his Life, got leave to be 
diſmiſs d. After him, by the Command of Commodus, Albinus had the Govern- 
ment of this Province aſſign'd to him, and might have been hononr'd with the 
Title of Ceſar, but he declind it: Bur-afterwards, in a Speech to his Soldiers, 
upon a falſe Report of the Emperor's Death, declaring for the Senatortan againſt 
f the 


&c. 
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the Imperial Power, he was diſcharg'd, and Junius Severus was ſent in his 
Place. Commodus not long after Dug ſlain, and the Reigns of Pertinax and 
Julian — hort, Albinus was found again at the Head of his Army in Brz- jv. ia. 
tain, in the Beginning of the Reign of Severus, which he afterwards tranſport- S:vzxvs, 
ed againſt him into Gau“; where, near Lyons, he was encounter'd by 25 
rus, his Forces defeated, and himſelf ſlain. Severus being ſettled in the Em- | 
vi. pire, divided Britain into two Governments or Prefectures; the South Part was Bin d. 
committed to Heraclitus, and the North, which was the moſt difficult to ou inte 
manage, to Virius Lupus, in Quality of Pro-pretor, where the Caledonians © © 
and others ſo infeſted him, that he was oblig'd to purchace a Truce with Mo- 
1 new Diviſion was made in the fourth Year of Severys's Reign, 
A. D. 197. | | » 
Dion, In the fifteenth Year of this Prince's Reign, he receiv'd Adyice that the Nor- A. D. 
Hr, thern Britains were up in Arms, and had been ſo ſucceſsful, that the ſtanding 208 
Legions and the Province were in great Danger; which gave much Uneaſineis ; 
to an Emperor who before had conquer'd the moſt powerful Enemies. But that 
the Empire ſhould not be diminiſh'd in his Reign by the Loſs of an Iſland of 
ſuch great Importance, he reſolv d ro come in Perſon, tho' very gouty and above 
ſixty Years of Age; taking with him his two Sons Caracalla and Ceta. The 
Britains underſtanding the Emperor's Approach, offer'd him an honourable 
Peace; but he had ſuch an inſatiable Deſire to add the glorious Name of Briran- 
nicus to his former Titles, that he refus'd their Propoſals. Upon his Entrance, Severus comes 
he left his Son Gere in the Southern Parts of the Province, which had conti- Pain: 
nud in Obedience; and march'd with his Son Caracalla againſt the Northern 
Britains and Caledonians; where with the cutting down of Woods, making of 
Bridges, draining of Bogs and Meets, the Enemies Ambuſcades, and Sickneſs, 
he loſt no leſs than fifty thouſand Men, according to Dion. The aged Empe- 
ror encounter'd theſe Miſeries and Difficulties wick a noble Bravery, and proſe- 
cuted his Attempts with ſuch a vigorous Reſolution, that he forc'd them to a # Succeſſes. 
| Submiſſion, with the Delivery of a conſiderable Part of their Country, and all 8 
their Arms. And for the better Security of the Province of Britain, he built, 
or rather repair d that famous Wall begun by the Emperor Hadrian; which he 
made anſwerable to the Power and Grandure of the Roman Empire. For this, 
and his ſeveral Victories, he took upon him the Title of Britannicus Maximus, 
cauſing that Inſcription to be ſtamp'd upon his own, and his Sons Coins. The 
Emperor after this retir'd to Eboricum or Tork, leaving the Work to be finiſh'd 
by his Son Caracalla, who by his Popularity to the Soldiers, and his exceſſive 
Looſneſs, gave an Occaſion to the Caledonians to break their Articles, and re- 
volt; which ſo inrag d this old diſtemper'd Prince, that he gave Commands to 
make a general Maſſacre without Diſtinction, which was executed with great 
Severity. Having been nigh two Years in Britain, at Eboricum he grew weak, 
partly with Age and Travel, and partly with Grief for the ill Liſe of his cldeſt 
Son; and finding himſelf declining, he cry'd out, I have been all that a May ꝗ 
can be, but it is of no Service to me now. But at his Death ſhortly after, he % 4: 4. 
ſeem'd to comfort himſelf by Prin: That he had found the Empire difor- © 
der d in all its Parts, but now had left it in Pearce, even among the Britains. 
His Son Caracalla having made Peace with the Britains, and recciv'd Hoſtages ©+* aca. a. 
from them, return'd to Rome with his Brother Geta. 1 | 
For about ſixty Years, and the Reigns of twelve ſucceeding Emperors after . 
Caracalla, namely Macrinus, Elagabalus, Alexander, Maximinus, Pupienus, Attxanves. 
Gordian, Philip, Decius, Gallus, Valerian, Gallienus and Claudius, we have eee 
no Account of the Affairs of Britain; only in the Reign of Gallienus, ſome of Conbrax. 
the thirty Tyrants, as Lalliunus, Vidlorinus, Poſtbumus, the Tetrici, and Ma- Ar. IP. 
rius, are fuppos'd to have uſurp'd the Government here, ſince their Coins are 5... 
found in ſuch great Quantities in this Nation. Under Claudius's Succeſſor Au- VaIEAIIV. 
relian, \ Bonofus, an inſatiable Vaſſal to Bacchus, and by Birth a Britain, to- Cine 
„ c F 2 gether auzzuuay, 
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toverher with Proculus, endeavour d to make himſelf Emperor, claiming all Bri- 
tain, Spain and Part of Gaul, in the Time both of Aurelian and his Succeſſor 
Tacrros, Tacitus; but being at laſt defeated by the _ r ot 2 * : _ 
Pzozwvs, Engagement, he hang d himſelf, and gave the Occaſion of the Jeſt, 7 at there 
hung a Bottle, not a Man. Aſter that, Probus prevented a new Rebellion in 
Britain, by the ſevere Loyalty of Victorinus, at whoſe Recommendation he 
had plac'd i Lieutenant here, who had ſer up for Emperor; for upbraiding /7- , 
Forinus with the Diſſoyalty of the Perſon he had recommended, he undertook 
to rectific the Miſtake, by paſſing ſuddenly over into Britain, where by a Stra- 
tagem he found means to ſlay the Traitor, and ſave the Province. Eutropius 
allo relates, that Probus was the firſt Emperor who gave leave to the Spaniards, 
* Gauls and Britains to plant Vines, and to make Wine. This Emperor allo 2:;». 
Vandals and having ſubdu'd the Vandals and Burgundians in a great Battel, he ſent great 
Burgundiavs Numbers of them to inhabit Britain, where being well ſettled, they prov'd 
1 ION very ſerviccable to the Empire upon any Commotions or Inſurrections. Moſt 
ſuppoſe them to have had their Camp upon thoſe Hills near Cambridge, common- 
ly calld Gogmagog-HHills, where on the Top of one of them may be ſeen to this 
Day a Plain, ſurrounded with large double Trenches of a great Circumference. 
Carvs. After Probus, Carus ſucceeded in the Empire, who put this Iſland with the 
0 Weſtern Provinces into the Hands of his Son Carinus; but he in two Years 
Drocterian Time was ſlain by Diocletian, who ſucceeded in the Empire, A. D. 284. 
A. D. In the Reign of this noted Emperor, Carauſius, a Man of mean Extract but 54. 
287. great Courage, was employ'dto ſecure the Belgick and Armorican Coalts, then o. 
Caraufias i» Infeſted by the Franks and Saxons; and daily inriching himſelf with the Spoils 
Britain claim; Of others, he became juſtly ſuſpected by the Emperor, who order'd his Partner 
the Empire. Maximian to procure his Death. Carauſins finding his Crimes too great to 
hope for Safety, aſſum'd the Title of Emperor, and toòk Poſſeſſion of Britain ; 
whither he brought his Fleet, built more Ships after the Roman Manner, was 
join'd by the Roman Legions, kept out foreign Fdtces, prels'd the Callict Mer- 
chants to his Service, garriſon'd Bononia in Caul, and converted the Revenues 
of Britain and Batavia to his own Ule. Moreover, by the Hopes of Booty in 
the Provinces, he drew no ſmall Forces of the Barbarians to his Alliance, par- 
ticularly the Franks, whom he had train'd to Sea- Service, and infeſted all the 
Sea-Coaſts about him. Maximian with a brave Army march'd againſt him; 
being advanc'd to the Sea-Coaſt, rhe Want of Sea Men, and the Danger of the 
Britiſh Seas, occaſion d him to make an Hault, and to come to a Treaty, in 
which it was concluded, That Carauſius ſhou'd enjoy the Government of Bri- 
rain, as the propereſt Perſon to defend the Inhabitants againſt all Invaſions; and 
this he held with great Authority and in perfect Peace for ſeven Years together. 
But when Conſtantine was made Ceſar by Maximian, and took the Town of 
Ne is ſain Bononia, Carauſius was treacherouſly ſlain by Allectus, his boſom Friend and 
Alle&tus, who prime Miniſter ; who thereupon uſurp'd the Government to himſelf, and re- 
ſucceed: him tain'dit three Yearslonger. At length Conſtantius mann d ſeveral diſtin F leets, 

: ſo that Allectus not knowing what Courſe to take, or where to expect him, grew 
ſenſible that the Ocean was not ſo much his Defence, as his Priſon. The Ro. 
man Fleet ſetting out in bad Weather, had the Fortune by reaſon of a Miſt to 
eſcape the Briti/þ Navy, which lay out by the Iſle of Wight to obſerye its Mo- 
tions; and as ſoon as the Soldiers were landed, Conſtantius ſet fire to all the 
Ships, that they might confide in nothing but their own Valour. Allectus per- 
ceiving this retir'd, and in his Flight was accidentally mer and attack'd by A/cle- 
pradotus, Captain of his Life-Guard; but his Confuſion was ſuch, that he ran 
3 his own Ruin; for without drawing up his Army, after he had 

_ thrown off his Robes, he with his barbarous Mercenaries ruſh'd on upon the 
AlleQus tain, Enemy, and in a eee Skirmiſh was kill'd without Diſtinction. The 
Franks and other ſurviving Barbarians, upon this determin'd to plunder the Ci- 

ty of London, and elcape by Sea with the Booty; but a Party of the Romans, 


that 
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that were ſeparated from the Fleet in foggy Weather, came fortunately into the 

Aſſiſtance of the City, ſet upon them, and purſu'd them through the Streets 

with great Slaughter, not only ro the Safety, but alſo to the Pleaſure of the 

Citizens, who were Eye-witneſles of their Deliverance. By this Victory the 

Province of Britain was recover'd to the Romans, after it had been ten Years | 
under the Governments of Carauſius and Allectus. Not long after, a dreadful D 
Perſecution breaking out under Diocletian, ſeveral are belicy'd to have ſuffer c 

in Britain, as St. Alban, Julius, Aaron, &c. but the Narratives of their Chri- 323+ 
ſtian Zeal and Courage, are ſo obſcur'd by the fictitious Fancies of after Ages, i. B 


: | I in Britain. 
that we can ſcarce diſcovef what Perſons ſufferd, nor the Time, Place or Man- 


ner of their Martyrdoms. Lg 
Diocletian having reſign'd the Empire, the Weſtern Provinces with Britain 
fell ro the Share of Conſtantius, who gave Liberty to the Chriſtians, and came C u- 
over into this Ifle himſelf; where reinforcing the Garriſons towards the Bor- r: vs. 
ders, and eſtabliſhing a general Peace, at Tork he fell ſick of a languilhing Diſ- Condantius 
eaſe, and dy d. He was ſucceeded by his renowned Son Conſtantine, who was dies at York. 
oclaim'd Emperor in Britain, and is by moſt Authors beliey'd to have been a Ce 
Native of this Country, tho? it is doubted by ſome others. This great Prince 
was the firſt who by Law eſtabliſh'd Chriſtianity in the Roman Empire; and in 
a few Years with great Fame he became Maſter of the whole, againſt the Pow- 
er of all Uſurpers and Oppoſers. But afterwards removing his Imperial Seat 
from Rome to Conſtantinople, and drawing many Forces from Gaul, Germany 
and Britain, towards the Eaſtern Parts, he open'd a Way for Invaſions and In- Fe 
curſions into the Weſtern Provinces, and laid the Foundation not only of the 
Loſs of Britain, but alſo of the Ruin of the Empire. Vet for the better Secu- 
rity and Government of the Empire, he new modell'd the whole, dividing it 
into fourteen diſtinct Provinces call'd Dioceſes, and thoſe ſubject to four Præto- 
torian Præſects. Britain was one of fourteen, which was made ſubject to 
the Prætorian Præfect of Gaul, and inſtead of the two Diviſions made by the 
Emperor Severus, he divided it into three Provinces, namely Britannia Prima, conftantine 
containing all the Southern Parts of Britain, the Metropolis of which was 4ivide:Britain 
London; Britannia Secunda, containing that Part now call, Wales, the Metro- 5 e, 
polis of which was Ia, now Caer-leon; and Maxima Cæſarienſis, containing 
all the Northern Parts of Britain, the Metropolis of which was Eboricum, 
now Tork, which ſome ſay was the chief of the whole. This laſt Province 
was afterwards divided into two, viz. Maxima Cæ ſarienſis, and Flavia Cz ſa- 
rienſis; but whether by Conſtantine, or ſome ſucceeding Emperor, is uncertain. 
In the Reign of Conſtantine, or not long after, there were twenty eight Cities 
in Britain, as we are aſſur'd from Gi/das and Beda; all which are reaſonably 
believ'd to have been Biſhopricks. But tho' we are not certain of the Number 
of the Biſhopricks, yet we find the Britiſh Church was become fo conſiderable 
in the Time of Conſtantine, that in the ninth Year of his Reign, A. D. 314, 
it ſent three Biſhops of the thirty three that compos'd the Council of Arles, 
namely Eborzus Biſhop of Tork, Reſtitutus Biſhop of London, and Adelphins 
Biſhop of Colcheſter, or perhaps Caer-Leon. And tho! in the famous Council 
of Nice, eleven Years after, we have not the Names of the Britiſh Biſhops there, 
becauſe the Subſcriptions to that Council are loſt; yet there are many convin- 
cing 8 to prove that they were there, and join d in the Decrees of 
the Council. : 


2 IV. After the Reign of Conſtantine the Great, the Weſt being more naked D 
Sl. Sv, and expos d than formerly, the Affairs of Britain were in a declining Po- A. D. 
ſture; yet the Romans held Poſſeſſion of the Iſle for near a hundred Years after, 337. 
and took as great Care of it as their Circumſtances would permit. roy i pled | 
- bi „divided the Empire among his three Sons, Conſtantinus, Confians and 
| ee and to the Eldeſt he gave Britain and the Welt, who not ages ConsTan- 
bh. FRY Op | | ; R 8 | with T1vs. 
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with his Diviſion, invaded that of his Brother Con//ans, and was ſlain after 
three Years Reign. Conſtans, ſeizing on the Welt, after eight or nine Years 
Poſſeſſion, was flain by the Treaſon of Magnentius, born of Britiſh Parents 
who held thoſe Parts three Years againſt all the Power of the ſurviving Brother 
Conſtantius, and then ſlaying himſelf, left the whole to his Government. Con- 
ſtantius being poſſeſs d of Britain, ſent over a Notary call d Paulus, who com- 


* 


; ing into the Ille, under a Pretence of ſearching for rhe Friends and Aſſiſtants of 
2 Lc committed horrible Extortions and Cruelties, and like a Torrent 
Governour:, bore away the Eſtates and Fortunes of many innocent Perſons, to the perpetual. 


Infamy of his Maſter Conſantivs, who ſupported him in all his Outrages. Mar- 
tinus was then Governour of the Province, who commiſerating the Fates of ſuch 
as he knew guiltleſs, interceded with Paulus, perſuading him to withgraw his 
Hand, or otherwiſe he would depart the Ile; but he dreading the Effects of ſuch 
a Reſolution, accus'd the Governour himſelf as a Perſon guilty, and urg d that 
he might be ſeiz d, and carry d bound to the Emperor. Martinus, provokdat 


ſuch an Injury, drew out his Sword, and ſtruck at his Accuſer; but failing in 


his Aim, he turn'd the Point againſt his own Breaſt, and flew himſelf; which 


ſill added to the Miſeries and Puniſhments of thoſe whom Paulus thought fit 


to pronounce guilty. Conſtant ius in the latter End of his Reign committed the 
Government of Britain and the Weſt to Julian, afterwards call'd The Apo- 
ſtate; who, reſiding then at Paris, upon the News of the Incurſions and Ra- 
vages of the Scots from Ireland, and the Pit?s from Caledonia into the Raman 
Part of Britain, ſent Lupicinus to repel them, and eſtabliſh the Peace of the 
Iſland. Lupicinus paſs d over with a conſiderable Army into Kent; and march- 
to London in order to manage the War, he was ſhortly after recall d by the 
„ fame Commander. About the ſame Time, the Arian Hereſie, which had in- 
5 fected Chriſtendom, gave this Iſland no ſmall Diſturbance; a Land, ſays Gildas, 
greedy of every Thing new, ſtedfaſt in nothing. In fayour of which Doctrine, 
the 1 2 4 8 conven d a Council of four hundred Biſhops at Arimi- 
num, allowing them all neceſſary Proviſions. But all choſe to live at their own 
Charges; only three out of Britain, by reaſon of their Poverty, accepted of the 
Emperor's Allowance, rather than be burdenſom to their Brethren. | | 

ULIAN, | 
2 vian. Concerning Britain; after whom Valentinian ſucceeded in the Weſtern Empire, 
Nauru. who in his Paſſage through Gaul, receiv'd a fad and aſtoniſhing Account, That 
Britain in- the Scots from Ireland, and the PiFs and Attacots from the North, together 
vaded byBar- with the Saxons and Francs from the Eaſt and South, had harrals'd and ruin d 
, almoſt all Britain; That they had kill'd Nefaridius Governour of the Sea- 
Coaſts, and ſurpriz'd Buchobaudes General of the Land; Forces by a'Stratagem. 
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in repairing the ruin'd Cities and Caſtles, and in laying 
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In the ſhort Reigus of Julian the Apoſtate, and Jouian, we find, nothing . 
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Watches and Guards, which had been formerly given up to the Enemy; 


the Foundations of a laſting Peace, one Yalentinus a Pannonian, a Perſon of 
a haughry Spirit, who for ſome notorious Crime was baniſh'd into Britain, 
with other Exiles and Soldiers, conſpir'd againſt him, as the only Obſtacle to 
his Deſign of gaining the Government of the Iſle. This Man being diſcover'd, 
he with ſome of his principal Accomplices were deliver'd over to Dulcitius, 
and receiy'd their juſt Rewards; but Theodoſius permitted others to eſcape, not 
making too ſevere an Inquifition into a Conſpiracy where many were Weg d, 
leſt ſuch Methods of Proceeding might encreaſe the Danger. After which he 

ceeded to reform many Irregularities and Diſorders with great Succeſs, reco- 
verd many Cities and Garriſons, and fortify d the Borders with conſtant 5 ee 
ſo : 
that the Northern Province N. reſtor'd to its former Condition, he appointed 
a new Governor over it, and order'd it to be call'd Valentia for the future, in 
Honour of his Maſter Valentinian, and the City of London to be call'd Augu- 3 
fla. And now the Roman Part of Britain conſiſted of five diſtinct Provinces, 3 foe * 
vis. Britannia Prima in the South, Britannia Secunda in the Weſt, Flavia vinces. 
Cæſarienſis in the Eaſt and middle Parts, Maxima Czſarienſis towards the 
North, and Valentia beyond Severus's Wall to Edeuburgh and Dunbritton 
Friths. All Things being happily executed, when Theodo/ius was recall'd, he 
left the Iſland in Peace, 1 attended with the general Applauſe of all 
Men to the Sea Side, he paſs d over to wait upon the Emperor, who receiv'd 


him with the higheſt Commendations. 


Zo ſimas, 
Gilda, 


But the Quiet and good Fortune of the Britains did not laſt long; for not A. D. 
many Years after, when Valentinian was ſucceeded in the Empire 5 his two 38 2 
Sons Gratian and Valentinian, and the latter had made Theodoſius the Youn- G © «1, x. 
his Partner, one Maximus a Britiſß Commander, out of Hatred to Gratian, Maximus in 

and at Our Theodoſins, aſſum d the Purple, and was ſaluted Emperor; which 2 
prov d the firſt great Step to the Ruin of Britain. The firſt Eſſays of his wk 
uſurp'd Power were indeed employ'd to the Good and Preſervation of this 
Iſland, driving back the Scots into Ireland, and the Picts beyond the Walls: 
Bar proceeding in his Ambition againſt the legal Emperors, he not only quit- 


ted the Iſle, but drew over moſt of the Roman Forces from thence, and the He begins rhe 


beſt of the Britiſhb Youth to his Aſſiſtance.” Theſe never return'd to Britain _ of Bri- 
again, for moſt of them periſh'd with their Commander nor long after, or elſe 
ſettled themſelves in that Part of Gaul call'd Armorica, which atterwards from Some Britains 


them and other Britains had the Name of Britain, now Bretaigne. The De. {© i Ar- 


morica. 


- parture of fo many Soldiers fo extreamly weaken'd the Nation, that the Score The Picts and 


Britain was recall 


Z oſem, 
&c. 


and Piffs now found it an eaſie Prey, and made freſh Ravages and Devaſta- Scots grow 
tions. For the Reduction of theſe, 2 ry/anthus, the Son of Marcian Biſhop of ns 
Conſtawtimople, was made Governour, who diſcharg d his Office with great Re- 
putation ; but whether he fully ſubdu d theſe Northern Enemies, or whether 
S$tilico, Governor to the young Emperor Honorius, or ſome other ſent by him, Hoxonivs. 
as Claudian ſeems to affirm, reduc'd them, it no where appears. Not long af- 
ter, the Empire being in great Diſtreſs, the Legion ſent for this purpoſe into 

, al the Vandal, Sweves and Alans having over-run 
many Countries, became formidable to the Forces in Britain, who fearing to 
be manacled, in a Sedition elected one Marcus to be their Emperor, a Man of The Britains 
great Power in this Iſland; but not anſwering their Expectations, they ſoon di- % 
tpatoh'd him, and ſet up one Grat ian, who after four Months Reign, was 
alſo depriv'd of his Life and Empire. After this they proceeded to chuſe Can- 
ſlant ine, a Common Soldier, thinking his Name fortunate, and ſufficient to | 
preſerve che Empire; who taking with him the Remainder of rhe Hritiſb For- A. D 
does and Strength that Maximus had left, paſs d over into Gaul, and never re- 3 : 


rurn'd-again, bur loſt his Life and his Army four Years after. | 
From this Time, the -publick Affairs were in a wretched and declining Po- Britain 4 
ſture, in a great Part of 1 as well as Britain; the Vandale made Irrupti- lie. 


. 
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ons and Devaſtations into Hain, the Alanus into Portugal, and the Gothe into 
Italy and Rome it ſelf. At the ſame Time the miſerable Britains, now deſti- 
tute of the Roman Legions, and their beſt and nobleſt Inhabitants, became 
more expos d than ever to the mercileſs Rage of the barbarous Picis and Scots, 
and other Northern People. And now my began to implore the Aſſiſtance 
of their old Maſters the Romans, ſuing to thoſe People as Patrons and Prote- 
ors, whom they anciently look'd upon as Tyrants and Ulurpers. According- 
ly they ſeat ſevcral Meſſages and Petitions to the Emperor Honorius, but he 
being in great Diſtreſs him elf, and not able to defend Rome againſt Alaricł, 
advisd them by Letters to uſe their own Ways and Methods for their Safety, 
The _ Bring and freely acquitted them of all the Roman Juriſdiction. They being thus 
oy OT diſcharg'd and abandon'd, and having all the Right of Government in their 
a»cerokome. Own Hands, thence forward betook themſelves to ive after their own Laws and 
Inſtitutions, and the Armoricans, who now obtain'd the Name of the Britains 
in Gaul, follow'd thcir Example. Thus fell the vaſt Empire of the Romans, 
firſt in Britain, and ſoon after in Italy; and with it all that was Roman, as 
Learning, Valour, Eloquence, Hiſtory, Civility, and even Language it ſelf, 
all equally diminiſhing and decaying. The firſt Diſcharge of the Britains 
from their Allegiance was about the - 410, which was 463 Years after the 
firſt Entrance of Julius Ceſar into this Iſland, 367 after the Romans firſt got 
Poſſeſſion under the Emperor Claudius, and 326 after the full Conqueſt of it 
by Ne under Domitian. 
1e Roman And here it will not be improper, before we finiſh this Chapter, to gi 
erg of Bri- little Account of the e eee and Eſtabliſnment - 3 — 
ther Civil or Military; which we have from the Notitia of the Empire, ſup- 
por to have been publiſh'd about the Year 410. Britain being one of the 
ioceſes belonging to the Diſtrict of the Præfectus Prætorio of Gaul, it had 
a Governor of its own call'd a Vicar; whoſe Enſigns were a Book of Man- 
dates, ſhut, cover d with green, and mark d on the Back, together with five 
Caſtles repreſenting ſo many Provinces, with their ſeveral Names inſcrib'd. 
According to the five Provinces, he had ſo many Magiſtrates under his Com- 
mand, namely two Conſulars, and three Preſidents, the former of Valentia, 

. » | 
and Maxima Ceſarienſis, and the other of Britannia Prima, Britannia Se- 
cunda, and Flavia Ceſarienſir, who were to determine all Cauſes whether Cri- | 
minal or Civil. By the Vicar, and theſe five Magiſtrates, with a great Num- 
ber of Inferior 0 icers, was the whole Civil Government of Britain admini- - 
ſter d. The Military Government was executed by three great Officers under 
the Magiſtr: Militum of the Weſt, namely the Comes Britanniarum, the Co- 
mes Littoris Saxonici, and the Dux Britanniarum; the firſt of thele havin 

his Command in the inward and middle Parts of the Iſle, and the two latter 1 
the Eaſtern and Northern Coaſts. The Comes or Count of Britain, was = 
Chief of the three, who had many Officers under him; but governin in th 
middle Parts of the Iſle, we do not find any particular Garriſons . E 
him, only that the Forces which ſerv'd immediately under him were — = 
and 600 Horſe. The Comes or Count of the Saxon Shore, is ſupposd t be 
an Admiral to prevent the Ravages of the Saxons, then ver werful : h 
| 2 05 JN WIE e under his Command, and in dhels 2200 ee 
| rle. e Dux or Duke of Britain co i f 
had fourteen Garriſons under him, conſiſting of ee F nr he oh : 1 
1 e for Soldiers upon and about the Northern Wall: in 
000 Foot and 600 Horſe. So that according to Pancirolls . 
count the whole Roman Force in Britain, after the Ti - WENN = ok 
Great, conſiſted of 19200 Foot, and 1 00 H ſe e 
the Romans who were fixt in the Co a0 eee of 
who mixt with the Britains in eee pa * en, 
the Land, we can make no Computation. 1 WY EPR 5 
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It was an uſual Cuſtom among the Romans to place their Garriſons and 
their Soldiers Quarters towards the outward Bounds of their Provinces, and 
fix their Colonies in the more inward Parts of their Conqueſts, as well ro cul- 

_ tivate the People, as to keep them in Subjection, for they were all Places of 
Strength, tho” leſs exercis'd in War than thoſe on the Frontiers; ſo we find it 
in Britain; where the Guards and Garrifons were chiefly on the Borders of Ca- 
ledonia, and Sea-Coaſts; not bur that they had alſo their fix d and ſtanding 
Camps in the Fields and middle Parts of the Nation, ſuch as Gogmagog Hills 
. in Cambridgeſhire, and ſeveral others. The Romans alfo, for the greater Con- 

| veniency of Paſſage from Garriſon to Garriſon, Station to Station, Colony to 
Colony, and from one Municipium or Corporation to another, had their pub- 
lick High-ways, call'd the Conſulary, Prætorian, Regal and Military Ways, 

&c. by Beda; and by the Moderns, Strates or Streets. In Britain there were 

many, but four were of principal Note, namely, Lia Vetelingiana, ſince call'd 
Watling-Street, Via Icenorum, or Ikenild-Street, Erming-Street, and the Foſs- 
Way; two whereof extended croſs the Breadth of the Nation, and the other 
through the Length of it. Theſe and other magnificent Works were perform'd 
by the Soldiers and People, as well to prevent the Miſchiefs ariſing from Idle- 
neſs, as for the Conveniency of the Romans, but not without the hard Labour 
of the Provinciale, as the Britains grievouſly complain'd, That their Bodies 
were worn out and conſum'd in clearing of Woods, and making Ways over 
Fens and Bogs; the Labour and Charge of which Ways may be conceiv'd from 
the Carriage of Gravel, Sand and Stones many Miles, where the Soil it ſelf af- 
forded no ſuch Materials. And that there were more than theſe four fam'd 

High- Ways, that Part of the Itinerary which relates to Britain, is a ſufficient 
Proof, — there are deſcrib'd ſixteen ſeveral Journeys in ſeveral Traverſes 
and Windings in the Country, out of theſe Ways: yet it is not improbable, 
that whereſoever theſe Ways have appear d, or however they have been deſcri - 
bed, they might be Branches, and terminate in the great Ways. Theſe Ways 

had ſeveral Immunities and Privileges, where Strangers were protected from 
Arreſts and other Troubles; and they had many Manſions where Travellers 
might reſt themſelves, Inns for Reception and Entertainment, and Mutations 
where they chang'd their Poſt-Horſes, Waggons, and Chariots. Theſe and 
other Works of the Romans were ſo ſtupendious, that in theſe latter Ages, they 
almoſt exceed the Belief of Human Performance and have been thought im- 
poſlible to have been done by Men. As for Edifices and Fortifications, Beda 
from Gildas tells us that there were in theſe Times twenty eight moſt noble 
Cities in Britain, beſides innumerable Caſtles furniſh'd and fortity'd with might-. 
ty Walls, Towers, Gates and Locks. But the Nation being now abandon'd 
by the Romans, cnervated with Luxury, and exhauſted of its braveſt Youth, 
ſoon became a Prey to its Barbarian Neighbours, as ſhall be ſhewa in dhe fol- 
lowing Hiſtory. 
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From the Romans firſt quitting their Juriſdliction of 
the Ifland, to the Deſtruction of Britain, or the 


forcing up of the Inhabitants into the Mountain. 
ous Places by the Picts, Scots and Saxons. 


Containing the Space of about 186 T ears, 


HE Britains for three or four hundred Years had been in a State 6. 
of Subjection, but with a Mixture of many Conveniencies and Ad- _ 
voantages; but being now acquitted of their Allegiance, and left to 
The Miſeries their own Laws and Government, they ſoon fell into greater Inconveniencies 
of theBritains, and Miſeries than ever they found from the Romans. At firſt they proceeded 

in their Adminiſtration with ſome Vigour and Reſolution ; bur as People more 

fond of the Name of Liberty, than apprehenſive of the Difficulties of well 

governing, they grew heady and violent in what they underſtood not; none 

were more brave and daring in Council, and none fo fearful and relenting in 

Action; all underſtanding the Scheme, yet all declining the Performance. 

Thus in a ſhort time, when the Heat of Liberty was ſpent, and the Enemy 

daily encreas'd, they ſoon found their own Temper returning upon them, -a 

Slothfulneſs of Body, and a Slaviſhneſs of Mind; and then they perceiv'd that 

it was not a vehement Love of Freedom could protect them, bur ſuch Diligence, 

Wiſdom and Bravery as they wanted, ſo that they ſhrunk more wretched! un- 

der the Burden of their own Liberty, than before under-a Foreign Yoak. For 

being no longer able ro ſupport themſelves againſt the Incurſions of the barba- 

rous Picks and Scots, they a ſecond Time ſent mournful Letters to the Em- 

peror Honorius, humbly imploring his Protection, and vowing perperual Obe- 

A. D dience to Rome, if their Enemies were once remov'd. Honorius being now 

more at Liberty than before, out of Compaſſion rather than Ambition, ſent 

418. them a Legion, who coming ſuddenly over made great Slaughter of the Picks, 

Tos Romans ſoon drove them beyond the Borders, and having clear d. the Frontiers, caus d 

404 rcury, a Wall or Rampier to be built croſs the Iſland, from Sea to Sea, where Agrico- 

la and Antoninus Pius had formerly made theirs, namely between the Friths 

of Edenborough and Dunbritton, which might be a Terror to the Enemies, 

and a Defence to the Natives. But this Wall being caſt up with Turf only, 

and not very ſtrong, as ſoon as the Romans were departed in Triumph, the 

barbarous People broke ir down and over-ran ir, . pouring in upon the 

Province like a Torrent, made terrible Devaſtations, killing, burning and de- 

ſtroying wherefoeyer they came. The Scots, on the other ſide, out of their 

Carroughs, or Leather Veſſels, wherein they us'd to paſs the Iriſh Seas, landed 

in prodigious Swarms, and with no leſs Fury, Outrage 2nd Cruelty, waſted all 

before them. So that the poor Britains were miſerably bandied 33 two 

— 5 2 __ mercileſs Enemies, ſtriving which ſhould exceed the other in Spoil 
ne. 


A. D. 


410. 


Their Miſeries 
encreaſe. 


After many Miſeries and Calawities, the Britains a third Time ſent Ambaſ. o 
ſadors to Rome, after the humbleſt Manner, with their Garments rent, and“ 


Duſt on thgir Heads, begging, That the Emperor would not permit ſo ancient 
a Province, and erviceab e to the Roman State, to become a Prey and Scorn 
70 Barbarians. Valentinian the Third then reigning, pity'd their Misfortunes, 


| ee. 


* 


Gilda. 


Block- Houſes at convenient Diſtances, to prevent all future Incurſions. Havin 
thus ſecurd the Nation, the Romans who came not to govern, but charitabl 
to aſſiſt, let them underſtand, That they were not to expet? that they Hon 


weary themſelves with any more of ſuch laborious Expeditions for their Secu- . 


rity; exhorting them, for the future to ſtand up in their own Defence, and 
couragiouſſy to maintain their Country and Liberties againſt rude and barba- 
rons People, not more powerful than themſelves, if their own Fears had not 
made them ſo. To which purpoſe they inſtructed them in the Arts of War, 


and left Patterns of their Arms and Weapons behind them, and after many en- 


couraging Exhortations, and Lectures of Valour, to a diſpirited Auditory, gave 
them a final Farewel, with Intention never to return again. This laſt friendly 
Expedition of the Romans, which was different from thoſe in ancient Times, 
was under the Conduct of Gallio of Ravenna; not long before which the No- 
mans in the Ile; finding all Things declining, bury'd a great Part of their 
Treaſure in the Earth, whereof much has been found, and more ſought for. 
They took their laſt leave of Britain about the Year 435, which was 488 after 
the firſt Entrance of Julius Ceſar; leaving a Province which was accounted 
the faireſt Flower in their Triumphant Garlands, and which ſome of the Em- 
perors thought worthy of the Reſidence of the Imperial Throne. 


II. The Romans having utterly abandon'd the Ile, the Scots and Prefs 
with greater Confidence than ever, like Flies and Vermin' in the Heat of Sum- 


The Romans 


intirely aban- 


don the Iſland. 


A D. 


mer, in prodigious Swarms ifſu'd out of their narrow Holes and Caves, and 1.95 TP 
immediately ſeiz d on all the Country as far as the Wall, and without Reſiſt- Scots invade 


ance took Poſſeſſion of it. In the mean Time the Guards on the Wall, like 
idle 8 ors with cowardly Hearts ſtood trembling upon the Battlements, as 
thoꝰ they were plac'd there rather to view their Loſſes than revenge them. Thus 
ſtanding Day and Night with Weapons in their Hands, they tamely ſuffer d the 
half. naked Pi#s from below with their Engines and long Hooks to pluck them 
down headlong; and daſh them agaivſt the Ground. So that in a ſhort Time, 
the Wall and Frontier Towns _ deſerted, the Inhabitants betook themſelves 
ro Flight, which yer could not 


the Britains. 


ng ſecure them, for the Barbarians 3 | 


them, a freſh'Slaughter immediately follow'd more bloody than the former; and 


what ſtill added to their Misfortunes, being tormented with' Famine, to ger 
Subſiſtance they were conſtrain'd to rob and pillage each other; for thoſe who 
had fled from the Enemy in the North;- being unable to pay for their Quarters 
in the Southern Parts, ſeiz d on what they could find: From whence aroſe 


The Nation in 


new Miſchiefs and Diſcords among themſelves, and thence Civil Wars; for this % Pires 


Nation, as Gildas obſerves, tho feeble in repelling foreign Enemies, yet ini 
Domeſtick Conteſts were very hardy and obſtinate. And now whilſt they wore 
themſelves out with continual Acts of Hoſtility, the Famine became general, 


and rag d to that degree, that thoſe half ſtarv d People that remain d were for- 


ced to maintain their Lives by Hunting, and ſuch like Prey as the wild Foreſts 
would afford. In the Time of theſe great Troubles and Calamities in che State, 
there happer''d new Diviſions in the Church, by means of Agricola, Diſciple to 

5 1 Pelagins 
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The Church larins a Monk, ſometime of Bangor in Flintſhire, who propagated, his He- 
a ag —— — to the great Diſturbance of the weak Chriſtians, who not og able 
to withſtand- his Errors, call'd in to their Aſſiſtance Germanus Biſhop of Aux. , 
erre, and Lupus Biſhop of Tryes in Gaul. Theſe two coming into Britain, 
by aſſiduous Preaching in Churches, Fields and Streets, and as ſome write by 
working of Miracles, confirm d many in the Faith, regain'd many more, and laſt- 
lv in publick Diſputation at Verulam confuted the Chief of the Hereticks. | 
| M Britains being harraſs d by their E- 5 
A. D. And now the miſerable Remains of the Britains being harrals their E. 94. 
„  pemics, and afflicted with all ſorts of Calamities, addreſsd themſelves by doleful 
446. Letters to the renown'd Aftins, the Roman Lieutenant in Gaul, who. had by 
ſeveral famous Succeſſes, for a Time, repell'd the Violence of the Gothick 
The Britains Arms. They began in theſe Words, To Ætius, thrice Conſul; The Groans of 
write doleſul phe Britains. After which, they thus complain'd: The Barbartans drive us to 
—- a the Lea, and the Sea drives us back to the Barbarians; between which we 
have only the Choice of theſe two Deaths, either to be ſlaughter d by one, or 
drown'd by the other. And the more to move Compaſſion they further urg'd, 
e the poor Remnant of the Britains, and your Vaſſals, beſides the Enemy, 
are unit's by Famine and Mortality, which at this time violently rage in 
our Land, Withal they us'd ſeveral Arguments to engage him to come over, 
particularly, That it was the Romans Occaſions, not their own, that had re- 
duc'd them to theſe Extremities; ſince the Strength of the Britiſh Tonth had 
been exhauſted in their Service, and the Land left defenceleſs to upport the 
, CGrandure of the Empire. And beſides the Loſs of their Men, their Wealth 
had been conſum'd in maintaining /o many Legions in foreign Service, and 
their Corn ſpent in ſupplying the Roman Provinces abroad. Tony receiy'd 
no Anſwer to theſe urgent Petitions, for the Empire being grievouſſy infeſted 
with Huns, Goths and Vandals, was not in any Condition to afford them Relief; 
inſomuch that weary'd out with continual Complaints, and the Famine daily 
Their Miſiries æncreaſing amongſt them, like Men in a deſperate Condition, to get Suſtenance, 
tucreaſe. ſome yielded themſelves to the Diſpoſal of the Enemy, whilſt others more har- 
dy and reſolute, ſupported themſelves with what the Woods and Foreſts would 
afford, and oftentimes as their Neceſlities urg'd, or Advantage united them, 
would make Sallies upon their Enemies, and that with good Succeſs ; led on, 
as may be coticciv'd, by ſome worthy Commander, who advis'd them not to 
; confide in their own Power, but in the Divine Aſſiſtance; , _ | 
Their N The Scots and Pils finding ſuch ſtout Reſiſtance where they leaſt expected ©. 
{ume uad. it, for a while retir'd home, the former into Ireland, and the latter to their 
new Habitations near the Wall, and excepting a few Inroads about the Borders, 
were not very burdenſom; ſo that the Brizazns eas d from their cruel Enemies, 
began again to cultivate the Land, which after a long Diſcontinuance, yielded 
ſuch a vaſt Increaſe, as in no Age had been remember'd. But the Miſchiefs of 
Famine being cured, others more virulent broke our, às Riot, Luxury and Wan- 
tonneſs, the uſual Attendants of Plenty and Opulence, and with them all the 
Vices incident to human Nature. But what Cid ſays principally conduc'd 
ed the Corrupting of Affairs, and the Subverſion of all Piety in the Land, was 
They ces the Hatred of Truth and the Maintainers of it; the Loye of Lies and the 
1 Forgers of them. Evil was call'd Good, and Good Evil; to be lewd was ho- 
nourable, to be virtuous diſgraceful; being blind themſelves, they became Ha- 
ters of the Light; and the Meaſures of their Actions were what was moſt plea- 
ſing to themſelyes. All Things were tranſacted directly contrary to the publick 
Welfare and Safety, not only of the Laity, but alſo the Clergy; and thoſe who 
ſhould have been Examples of Virtue, often prov'd the Ring: leaders of Vice. 
Many of them were Lovers of Wine and Drunkenneſs, wallowing in which 
Sea they became ſtupid and inſenſible; others ſwell'd with Pride became envi- 
ous an litigious, indiſcreet and incompetent Judges of what in the common 
Practice of Life was Good or Evil, Lawfuf or Unlawful. Thus wretchedly qua- 
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Pelagianiſm. 
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lify'd both Prieſts and People, they reſoly'd to chule ſeveral Kings of their own ; 1% Che. 
bur, as Gildas proceeds in his mournful Story, Kings were anointed not ac- rel ka 
cording to Divine Approbation, but by the Voices and Suffrages of ſuch as were 
more cruel than others, and again as ſddenly depos'd and murder'd by their E- 
lectors, in order to ſet up others more fierce and tytannical: But if any of their 
Princes appear'd milder, and more inclinable to good Counſel, the Hatred of 
all Men was levell'd againſt him, as the Subverter of his Country. . 
%, Thus Affairs proceeded in the State, and no leſs Commotions enſu'd in the 
Church; for Pelagianiſin ſpreading again in the Country, the Britiſh Clergy 
unable to withſtand it, a ſecond Time begg'd the Aſſiſtance of Germanus out of 
Gaul. He with Severus, a Diſciple of his former Aſſociate Lupus, coming in- 
ts the Iſland, and finding that the Generality was not infected with tlie Hereſie, 
would not ſtand to diſpute as formerly, but finding the Heads and Teachers of 
this new Doctrine, achudg d them to Exile; who being by the ſecular Power 
deliver'd over to him, were cotivey'd beyond Sea, where he diſpos'd of them in pelagianiſmi 
ſach Places as they could neither infeſt others, nor conſult with their Teachers Ye 
to coſitm themſelyes. This Germanus is ſaid to have ſucceſsfully aſſiſted the — * 
Britains againſt their Enemies, and to have obtain'd an extraordinary Victory. 
But however, ſoon after his Departure, the Britains receiv'd News that the 
Scots and Pits were returning with greater Preparations than ever, that the 
threaten'd the Deſtruction gf the whale Land, deſigning to plant thefnſelves 
from one End to the other. But before their Arrival, as if the Inſtruments of 
Divine Vengeance were contending which ſhould firſt deſtroy a wicked Nation, 
the Reſidue that had been left by the Sword and Famine, were now almoſt 
ſwept away by a dreadful Peſtilence, inſomuch that the Living were ſcarce ſuf- 
ficient to bury the Dead. But for the preſent, as one Evil drives off another, 
-the l Plague preſerv'd the Land from the more barbarous Invaders, 5 


8 


who dreading the Contagion durſt not engage too far in the Inland Countries; The Picts and 
but as ſoon as the Infection ceas d, the Enemy ſoon advanc'd with mercileſs xr 
Fury, and enter'd as far as Stamford in Lincolnſhire, _ n 
Vortigern was then chief King of the Britains, a haughty and inſolent 

Prince, neither wiſe in Counſel, nor experienc'd in War, yer doted on by the 

People, for his Vices ſo 175. to their own; heedleſs of the common Dan- 

ger, and eſteeming the publick Treaſury as a Fund only to fatisfic his Luſts aud 
Extrayagancies. But being awaken'd with the Clamours of the People, he ſum- 

mon'd a grand Council, to provide againſt the frequent Incurſions of the Ene- _ 

my; where. all being in a manner infatuated, they agreed upon ſuch a Defence 7. Britains 
as afterwards prov'd the Deſtruction of their Country, which was that the Hea- »»4er Vorti- 
then Saxons, then hateful to God and Man, whom abſent they dreaded like , 
Death it ſelf, ſhould be ſent for to repel the Northern Nations; which ſeems $axons over, 
to have been ordain'd by Divine Proyidence, to take a full Vengeance on an 

impious Nation. At preſent the Expedient ſeem'd ſpecious, to moſt Men, be- 

cauſe the Saxons were then a powerful Nation, and tertible to all others; and 
Ambaſſadors were immediately diſpatcht into Germany, repreſenting the Brz- 

zains Requeſts to the Saxons, and promiſing them very advantagious Conditi- 

ons, if they would come over to their Aſſiſtance. The Saxon were highly 

pleas'd with the Propoſal, and their Country being then over-charg'd with Peo- 

ple, they immediately vielded to their Requeſt ; and being as is ſaid choſen out 

Lot, were put on board three long Ships or Veſſels, call'd in theit Lariguage | 

Chintes, under the Conduct of Hengiſt and Hor ſa, two Brothers, deſcended The Saxons 
from that ancient Moden, from whom all the Royal Family of the Saxons de- 7/77 wnder . 
rive their Pedigree. Theſe Leaders, with about fifteen hundred Followers, ar- Hengit an 
riving in Britain, were welcom'd with great Applauſes both from the Prince Hort. 

and People, and had the Iſle of Thane?, where they landed, allow'd them for | % 
their Habitation-4-.and a League was immediately made with them, where the 
one Part ſtipulited ro defend the Britains Country, the other that beſides Een 
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Place of Abode, they ſhould reccive ſufficient Pay and Rewards for their Ser- 
vices done them. By this means a new and great Change F 
which now began in the Year 449, and twenty fourth of P aramond the firſt 
King of France, which was 39 Years after the Romans firſt quitted the Bri. 


tains, and 14 after they had totally abandon'd the Ifle. 
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As $3 :; III. And now a new Race of People began to inhabir this Iſland, call'd Bede, 
449. Saxons, a fierce and barbarous Nation, one Branch of thoſe Gorhick Multi- 
tudes, which ſwarming from the Northern Hive, had under the Conduct of 
0 Moden poſſeſs'd themſelves of all thoſe vaſt Tracts that ſurround the Balrick 
Sea. Theſc inhabited, or rather committed Piracies from all the Sea-Coaſts of 
Germany, between the Rivers Rhine and Elbe, and alſo upon the Coaſts of the 
Cimbrian Cher ſoneſe, ſince call'd Denmark, and had the Name of Saxons from 
the Gothick or Punick Word Seax,. which ſignifies a Falchion, or ſhort hook'd' 
Sword, or long Knife, which they wore as their uſual Weapons. Ar firſt they 
came over in {mall Numbers under Hengift and Hor ſa, and joining with the. 
Britains, prov'd very ſerviceable to them, in overthrowing the Forces of the 
Pitts and Scots, that had made an Irruption into the Nation as far as Stamford. 
But in a ſhort Time, finding the Iſland to be rich and fruitful, and the Inhabitants 
| enervated with Vice and Luxury, they, ſent home to invite greater Numbers 
More Saxons to be Sharers of their future Succeſs and Expectations. Thoſe glad of the Op- 
© ues Portunity, readily comply'd with the Invitation, and in ſeventeen freſh Vel- 
and Angles. ſels, there came great Numbers of People of three Nations in Germany, namely 
Saxons, Jutes and Angles, which with thoſe who were here before, made up 
a compleat. Army. Theſe two latter People are ſuppos'd to be Branches of the 
Saxons, both inhabiting the C:mbrian 1 from whom we have ſtill 
the Names of Jutelaud and i", pg the former being call'd Jutes from rhe 
Word Goth, and the latter Angles from the Word Augulus a Corner, as ſome 
conjecture, tho” of the laſt there is not much Probability. | 
Theſe laſt Supplies, according to Nennius, brought over with them Rowe- nemin. 
na, Daughter of Hengif a Lady of admirable Beauty, who ſerving Vortigern 
with Wine at a ſplendid Entertainment Hengiſi had made for him, the Britiſh 
King was ſo captivated by her Charms, thar he immediately offer'd ro make her 
his Wife. Hengiſt with a ſubtle Modeſty declin'd what he moſt defir'd, alledg- 
ing it was too great an Honour; but finding the King urgent, and that he was 
willing to reward him with a conſiderable Share of his Dominions, aftet a pri- 
Vortigem vate Conſultation, he gave him his Daughter, and receiv'd all Xeut for a Gra- 
feng. '* ruity, which before had been well govern'd by one Gorvagus. Vortigern was 
' fo enamour'd with his new Bride, that he not only diyorc'd his former Wife, 
by whom he had ſeveral worthy Sons, but allo ſuffer'd himſelf to be ſo prevaiłd 
upon by, bis Father-in-Law, as to ſend for more Saxons into the . 
and the Ner- Parts, under Octra and Ebuſa, Son and Nephew to Hengiſt, upon the ſpecious 
G47 4% E. Notion of ſecuring thoſe Parts, as Hengiſt did the Southern. Accordingly with 
buſa. forty Veſſels they coaſted about Britain, and arriving at theOrcades, ſuppreſs d 
both the Pics and Scots, and in that part of the Iſland afterwards call + Ne 
thumberland, ſeated themſelves, tho” without any Title or Name of Regality 
till near a hundred Years after, when Ida erected the Kingdom of Nori bum. 
ber land. Hengiſt ſtill made the beſt uſe of the yh te Imprudence, and by de- 
grees ſent for more Men and Ships, till at length the Countries from whence 
they came were almoſt left without Inhabitants; and now being ſufficiently en- 
creas d in Number and Power, they wholly planred the Country of Kent with 
Futes, as alſo they did ſome others with Saxons and Augler. | 
The Confluence of ſuch numerous Troops into the iff ſoon became a Terror iu. 
to thoſe who invited them over, and now began to find Occaſions of Quartels *<- 
with their Entertainers; and firſt they demàuded larger Allowances of Corn 
and Proviſions, declaring, F they were not ſupplyd, they would break the 
| | | OY Teague, 
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League, and waſte the whole Country. The Britains civilly refuſing their De- | | 
mands, defir'd them to return home, ſince their Numbers were encreas d beyond + 
what they were able to maintain. Whereupor the Saxon Commanders, reſoly- The Saxong 

ing to proceed to the Extremity, ſecretly made a Peace with the Picrs, and gi againf 

ſuddenly turn'd their Arms againſt their Allies, waſting the Country with Fire ,,; — 

and Sword, from the Eaſtern to the Weſtern Sea, after a barbarous and unheard ral, pe 

of Manner : The Stately Buildings, as. well ep as private, were demoliſh- en of 

ed; the Chri/tian Prieſts were commonly ſlain at the. very Altars, and the Bi- 2 85 

ſhops maſſacred without Reſpect, together with great Numbers of People, ſo 

1 Living were ſcarce ſufficient to bury the Dead. Whilſt ſome of the 

miſerable Remains of the Britains, being taken among the Mountains, were 

ſlain in Heaps; others pinch'd by the Extremity of Famine, yielded themſelves 

to their Enemies, exchanging their Liberties for their Subſiſtance ; others were 

conſtrain'd to ſeek for Refuge among foreign Nations, particularly among their 

5 Aye in Armorica; but ſuch as remain'd at home, living in perpetual 


Fears, led a moſt hard and miferable Life among the Woods and Mountains. 


Nenn ius, 
&C. 


he fought with them four other Battels, whereof three are 1 fy by Place 


In the midſt of theſe Times of Confuſion and Deſolation, the Britiſh Wri- 
ters tell us that Yortimer, the Son of Vortigern, a brave and valiant Youth, un- 
dertook to fight for his diſtreſſed Country, and that with great Succeſs. He y,,,;_. 
thrice ſtraiten'd and beſieg d the Saxons in the Iſle of Thanet; and when by rea- drives che 
ſon of freſh Supplies from Saxony, they broke through and eſcap'd the Danger, Sons back: 


and Circumſtance : The firſt on the River Darwent in Kent, the ſecond at 
Episford, wherein Horſa the Brother of Hengiſt, fell together with Katigern, 
the other Son of Vortigern. The third was in a Field by Stonar, now 70/k- 
ſtone in Kent; where the Britains beat the Saxons into their Ships with ſuch 
Execution and Conſternation, that they ventur'd no more to land for the full 


' ſpace of five Years. This might ſeem wholly incredible, but that Gz/das tells 


* 


throwing them with the Loſs of four thouſand Men, the Britains deſerted Kent, 


Word, the Saxons roſe up and immediately diſpatch'd three hundred of the 


but moſt agree that after the Death of Vortimer, in the Year 457, 


us how, after ſuch-yaſt Miſchicfs and Devaſtations, the Saxons retir'd,-and as 
ſome ſuppoſe par home, notwithſtanding the ſeeming Eaſineſs of the Con- 
gue: After five Years Abſence, they will have Vortimer to have dy d, who de- ris Deach, 
ſir'd the People, that he might be bury'd in the Port of Szonar, being perſuad- 
ed that the ſecret Virtue of his Bones would keep off the Saxons from Land- 
ing near that Place; but they neglecting his Commands, bury'd him at Lincoln, 
The Tranſactions of theſe dark Times, are uncertainly an verionhy related; 

; | engiſt and The Saxons 
his Son Ec fought againſt the Brztains in a Place call'd Crecanford;, and over- retry: 


and fled to London in a great Conſternation. From which Victory, they gene- 

rally date the Beginning of the Kingdom of Kent under Hengi/?, who began , rf Suk: 
it about eight Years after his firſt Arrival in the Iſle, and reign d thirty one on Kingdom 
Years after. But Vortigern ſtill maintaining the War againſt the Saxons, they in Britain. 
took Counſel how they might intrap him and his Army, and accordingly ſent anti 
Ambaſſadors to him to offer a Peace, and to deſire that their former Amity might 

be renew'd. Vortigern too raſhly conſented to have an Enterview without 

Arms, and to meet as at an Entertainment. But the treacherous Hengiſt com- 

manded all his Followers to have their Daggers or Seaxes in readineſs under thei 
Garments, and that when he gave the Word Pull out your Seaxes, they ſhould 

then ſer upon the Britains and kill them, only they ſhould ſpare the King, and 

make him a Priſoner. And thus having met according to Agreement at a pub- 

lick Feaſt, at firſt they convers d after a friendly manner, till being heated with 

Wine, they proceeded to harder Expreſſions; when Hengiſt ſuddenly giving the 


Britiſh Nobility. Vortigern alone being taken alive, and put in Chains, was y,,...... 
conſtrain d for his Ranſom to ſurrender to the Saxons all thoſe Countries which rreackerouty 
afterwards were call'd Eſzx, Middleſex and Suſſex; which ſtrengthen d * madePriſoncr, 
"POO * * ET + 1 
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ON jſt and confirm'd him in his new Kingdom of Kent, and gave the Saxoys ſuch 
Tooting in this Ile, that they never after could be repell'd by the Britains. 


A. D. IV. From this Time forwards, there never wanted a Faxon Monarch in 2 
this Ile for many ſucceeding Centuries ; yet the Britains, tho weaken d by all 
457+ Kinds of Calamities, had ſeyeral noble Struggles, and memorable Conteſts, be- 
fore they were utterly driven from their Habitations. Having lolt the Flower 
of their Nation by this laſt and other Misfortunes, they began to reflect * 
their vicious Courſes, and to betake themſelves to the Divine Aſſiſtance. And 
they were further encourag d by ſome Retreat of the Saxons, and by the great 
Aurelius Am. Hopes conceiv'd of Aurelius Ambroſins, who being deſcended of Roman Ance- 
— the Bri ſtors, and ſuch as had born Regal Cry in the Iſland, had with great Applauſe 
tains ſucceeded Vortigern; firſt as General, and afterwards as King. Under the Con- 
duct of this eminent Man, the Britains in a ſhott Time obtain'd a great Victo- 
ry over the Saxons, as Gildas aſſures us, tho' he names not the Place. After this 
Victory, as others report, Ambroſius call'd the Princes and Nobility together at 
York, and gave Order for the repairing the Churches, which the Saxons had de- 
ſtroy'd; and that after due Cate taken in other Places, he march'd to London, 
and then to Wincheſter and Salisbury, in all Places endeayouring to reſtore the 
declining State of the Church and Kingdom. He fill d up the vacant Metropo- 
litan Sees of 7ork and Caer-leon, with two worthy Biſhops call'd Sampt ſon and 
Dubricius ; and is ſuppos d by ſome to have erected thoſe famous Piles of Stones 
in Salisbury Plain call d Stonehenge, in honour of thoſe three hundred Noble- 
men maſſacred by Hengiſt. But of this, and many other Actions of Ambroſius, 
there is great Difference and Uncertainty. 
D After the Britains had ſome little Reſpite from their Enemies, they fell into . A. 
A. P. Civil Diſſenſions among themſelves; and we are told that one of Yortzgern's ge. 
465. Sons nam'd Paſcentius, rais d a Rebellion in the North againſt Ambroſius, but 
was overcome by him, and put to flight; but what happen'd to the Father is 
uncertain, nor can the Bri#z/þ Writers agree either about the Time or the Man- 
ner of his Death. After eight Years Intermiſſion, we find that Hengiſt and his 
Son Esk again engag'd the Britains in Battel, worſted them, and took a great 
More Saxons Booty; which Succels gave Occaſion to new Bodies of Saxons to come over un- 
arrive in the der the Conduct of Ella and his three Sons, men, Wlencing and Ciſſa. Theſe 
South under 8 . , a 
7% Condurt arriving in eee Ships, landed at a Place call'd Cymen-ſhore in Suſſex, where- 
of Ell, upon the Inhabitants in a great Conſternation, garher'd together in vaſt Multi- 
tudes to oppoſe them. e Saxons being tall of Stature, ſtrong and vigorous, 
receiy d them arply who came tumultuouſly upon them; and notwithſtanding 
their great Numbers, put them to flight with ſuch a Slaughter as might be expecł- 
ed from ſo unequal an Ingagement, and drove them into a Wood, which the 
Saxon Chronicle calls Andredes Leage. They ſeiz'd upon all the Maritime 
Parts of Suſſex, and till enlarg'd their Territories till the ninth Year after 
their Arrival, when the Britains found themſelves ſo nearly concern'd, that 
they united their Forces and bravely engag'd them near a Place call'd Mearcre- 
des or Burnamſtede. This Victory remain'd doubtful, both Parties drawing of 
with great Loſs, which caus'd Ella to ſend for freſh Supplies out of his own 
Country, conn to H. of Huntington. Not long after, Hengiſi King of 
Kent dy'd, in the Year 488, and was ſucceeded by his Son Eet, who reign'd 
twenty four Years, without endeavouring to enlarge his Dominions. In the 
mean Time Ella having encreas'd his Forces, proceeded with Succeſs againſt the 
Britains, and at length having laid Siege to a little City call'd Andres Cea- 
* EW fer, he took it, and us d his Conqueſt with ſuch Severity that not one Perſon 
1 cap drhe Sword. Thus Ella, three Years after the Death of Hengiſi, began 
3 dom inBritain, the ſecond Kingdom in the Ifle, call'd the Kingdom of the South-Saxons ; peo- 


ANTE pling ic with new Inhabitants, from the Country which was then old Saxony, * 


now Holſtein in Denmark, and beſides had at his Command all thoſe Provinces, 
| yy. = | which 
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which the Saxons had won on this ſide the River Humber. This Kingdom 
conſiſted of thoſe Parts of the Iſle afterwards call'd Su/zx and Surrey, and was 
77 in the Vear 491, about 34 Vears after the Beginning of the Kingdom 
' OT Kent. | 
Sa. . Britain being now the Field of Fortune, new Adventurers came daily from Mere Saxons 
e. Germany; particularly Count Cerdzck, the tenth in Lineage from Moden, an ce! 
experienc'd Soldier, who with his Son Cerr:ck, and ſo many Men as he could A P. 
tranſport in five Veſſels, landed at a Place which from him was call'd Cerdict's ** 
Shore. Upon the firſt Appearance of their Veſſels, the Inhabitants ſtood upon 495. 
their Guard, and vigorouſly oppos'd their Landing; but the Saxons fill advan- 
ced, and maintain'd their Ground, till at length, the Britains in vain reſiſting, 
 Cerdick and his Son got Poſſeſſion of all thoſe Countries upon the Sea-Coaſts, 
tho' not without divers Battels. About fix Years after, one Porta, with his and under 
two Sons Bleda and Magla, with two Veſſels arriv'd at a Place which from him Porta. 
is ſtill call'd Portſmouth ; and without much Difficulty repelling ſuch as unad- 
viſedly oppos'd them, and having ſlain a young Britiſh Prince, carved for him- 
ſelf and his Followers another Share out of the Country. Yet ſtill the Succeſſes 
of Cerdick made the Britains molt apprehenſive, therefore ſeven Y cars after the 
Arrival of Porta, they united their Forces under the Cenduct of Nazaleod, Niraleod 
one of the greateſt of the Britiſh Kings, who is ſuppos'd to have ſucceeded Am {ets am. 
broſius, and to be the ſame with Uther Pendragon. Cerdick being ſenſible of der 
his great Power, was oblig'd to ſend for Aſſiſtance to Es King ot Kent, Ella 
King of the South-q axont, and to Porta and his Sons; which done, he divided 
his Army into two Bodies or Wings, whereof he led the Right himſelf, and 
committed the Left to the Conduct of his Son Ceuricłk. King Nazaleod, per- 
e; the Right to be the ſtronger of the two, turn'd his whole Strength 
againſt it with ſo much Fury and Execution, that after a great Slaughter he put * Path. 
erdick to flight; but ka” with more Hear than Caution, the Left Wing 
commanded by Cenrick took the Advantage, and falling on his Rear renew'd 
the Battel with ſo much Vigour, that he recover'd all, flew Nazaleod on the 
Spot, with five thouſand of his Soldiers. From which Time, the Saxons re- 
main'd unmoleſted for a conſiderable Space. 
After an Interregnum of about ſix Years Nagaleod or Uther was ſucceeded yz P 
by the famous Arthur, ſuppos'd to be his Son, and reported to have been the 
moſt renowned Champion of the Britiſh Nation. So many fabulous and Ro- 514. 
mantick Things have been related of this Prince, that ſeveral have doubted ia gf 
whether there ever was ſuch a Perſon. But yet the Genefality of Writers agree 
that there was ſuch a Man, and that he made a powerful Reſiſtance againſt the 
Pagan Saxons; but whether he was King of the Britains in General, or only 
King of Cornwall, is uncertain. Nennius, who liv'd about three hundred 
Years after him, aſſures us that he overthrew the Saxons in no leſs than twelve 
Battels: The firſt was fought near the Mouth of a certain River call'd Cleun; nr gain! 
the ſecond, third, fourth and fifth, near another River call'd Dag or Dac ; the rwelve hat- 
ſixth at a River's fide call'd Baſſus; the ſeventh in the Wood of Chelidon, N ns 
which in Britiſh had the Name of Cattoit Celidon ; the eighth near the Caſtle. 
of $uinnion; the ninth in the City of Lergis, in Britiſh call'd Caer-leon ; the 
tenth near a River call'd Arderick; the eleventh upon the Hill Brenoin; and 
the twelfth on the Hill of Baden, near Bath. The reſt of the Acts of King 
Arthur are ſo improbable, that they are not worth the mentioning; nor are we 
certain how far the others are true. However we are told from Higden with 
great Probability, That King Cerdzck fighting often with Arthur, tho he was 
overcome, yet ſtill he came on again with new Forces; till Arthur being wea- 
ry'd out, at 70705 gave him up Hampſhire and Somer ſetſbire, which Countries 
he then call d Feſt-Sexa. Whatever Oppoſition was made by Arthur, Cerdick 
at length prevail'd, and having got the Aſſiſtance of his Nephews Srufè and 


Withgar, who came over with three Ships, he gain'd ſeveral Advantages 14 
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The third gain, and after he had been twenty four Years in the Iſle, he took upon 
Saxon King- e icle of King, and founded the dir Kingdom in the Nation, call d 
on mY the Kingdom of the IVeſt- Saxons. This Kingdom contain d all the Countries 
WEST- of Devonſhire, Dorſetſhire, Somerſetſhire, Wiltſhire, Hampſhire and Bark- 
oe dare ſhire, to which afterwards was added Cornwall, It was founded in the Year 

519, about ſixty one Vears after the Saxons firſt Arrival in the Nation; and the 

Time of this Kingdont's Beginning is more obſervable, becauſe at laſt it con- 


quefr'd all the other Saxon Kingdoms, and ſo obtain'd the ſole Command of 
all England. 


A. D V. The Britains were now reduc'd to a ſmaller Compaſs of Land, yet ſtill Gi 
they wanted not Courage to oppole the common Enemy; and in the Year after 
51% Cordick was made King, they fought a memorable Battel at Baden Hill, or 
Baneſdown near Bath, where the F axons were hemm'd in and entirely routed. 
This Battel is mention'd by Gildas, and is ſuppos d to be the laſt of the twelve 
fought by King Arthur ; which gave the Saxons ſuch a Blow, that the Bri- 
taius enjoy'd a long Peace after it. Vet ſill the Saxons daily encreaſing in 
Numbers, continu'd to make new Incroachments, and in ſeven Years time found- 
The fourth ed a fourth Kingdom in Britain, —_ the Kingdom of the Eaft-Saxons, con- 
Saxon Ring- fiſting of the two Counties of Eſſe and Middleſex, with part of Hartford- 
un in Br ſhire. It was begun in the Year 527, by Erchenwen the Son of Offa, who 
* EAST-SAX- ſeems to have been the only Prince who is deriv'd from one Saxnat, and not 
ONS. from Moden; tho' of this Prince they tell us nothing, except his Name and 
Pedigree, relating neither the Number of his Forces, the Place of his Landing, 
nor ſo much as the leaſt Encounter he had with the Britains. This Kingdom 
being at firſt tributary to that of Kent, and afterwards to that of the Mercians, 
never came to be very conſiderable, tho” it had London, the Metropolis of En- 
gland, under its Dominions. Nor did the Kingdom of the South-Saxons bear 
any great Sway after the Death of its firſt King Ella; but grew weaker and 
weaker till it became ſubject to other Kingdoms. | 
The Britains had now Peace with their incroaching Neighbours; and we 5-«..4+. 
| hear bur little concerning them, but only about fifteen Years after the founding on 
king Arthar Of the Eaſt- Savon Kingdom, in the Year 542, the great King Arthur dy'd, and 
4:45: Con- is ſuppos d to have been ſucceeded by Conſtantine. About five Years after which, 
arg /«c- Ida the Saxon, ſprung allo from Woden in the tenth Deſcent, founded the fifth 
. A. D, Kingdom in this Ille, call'd the Kingdom of Northumberland, as conſiſting of 
that part of the Britiſh Province that was North of the River Humber. The 
547. Saxons had been fix'd in thoſe Parts about ninety Years before, under Octa and 


ep ee Ebuſa, upon a Pretence of warring againſt the Pits; and tho' they were fo 
im Britain, far diſtant from Kent, and not without ſufficient Power, yet they kept them- 


Re ax. ſelves within Moderation, and as inferior Governors, they and their Progeny 
paid Obedience to the Kings of Kent, as to the elder Family: Till at length, 
following the Example of the I, when no leſs than Kingdoms were the 
Prize of every fortunate Commander, they reſolv'd to aſſume the Regal Title. 
Of whom Ida was the firſt, a Man who had a numerous Iſſue, and whoſe Vir- 
tues render'd him no leſs noble than his Birth; in War invincible; and in Peace 
_ continually tempering the Awe of Majeſty, with his natural Affability. This 
prov'd a powerful Kingdom, and conſiſted of all 7orkſhire, Lancaſhire, Dur- 
ham, Cumberland, Weſtmorland, and Northumberland, with Part of Scotland 
__ | as far as Edingburgh Frith. Within twelve Years Time, this Kingdom was di- 
van bro Fro 2 ver 5 8 and the other Deira. 
ortly after this Diviſion, Ethelbert began to reign in Kent, who was the 
A. D fifth King of that Country, and the firſt vhs dais d Civil Wars and Diſturban- 
561. ces among the Saxons themſelves. At his firſt Entrance he was young and ambi- 
The firſt Civil tious, and claim'd from the Priority of Time in which Hengiſt erected his King- 


* 


22 dom, a kind of a Right over the later Kingdoms; and thereupon gave great 51 | 
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ſturbances to his neighbouring Princes. But he was twice defeated by them, ſo 
that he who at firſt was formidable, in a ſhort time became in a manner deſpi- 
cable; and Keanlin King of the Weſt. Saxon puriu'd him into his own Ter- 
ge 0 and at Wibbandum flew Oſlac and Cnebba, two of his chief Com- 
manders. 

G. By means of theſe Civil Conteſts, but chiefly by the laſt Victory at Badon- 
Hill, the Britains for the Space of fifty Years receiv'd no conſiderable Annoy- 
ance from the Saxons; but this long Peace they cnjoy'd, by the Abuſe of Hea- 
ven's Favours, prov'd more deſtructive to them than War. For being ſuddenl 
rais'd from a miſerable State of Slavery, by two ſignal Succeſſes under Ambroſe | 
as and Arthur, they were taught by the Experience of either Fortune, to live 
in a reaſonable Decency and Order: But when the next Age, forgetting paſt 
Misfortunes, and only ſenſible of preſent Eaſe, ſucceeded, immediately there 
follow'd an apparent Subverſion of all Truth and Juſtice in the Minds of moſt The horrid 
Men ; which in a ſhort Space became not only manifeſt, but odious to all the — of 
neighbouring Nations. Scarce the leaſt Footſtep or Impreſſion of Goodneſs was 9 
left remaining among all the Ranks and Degrees in the Land; except in ſo 
ſmall a Number, as to be hardly viſible in a general 8 Their Kings 
and Magiſtrates were guilty of all Kinds of tyrannous and oppreſſive Actions, 
and the Clergy had ſtain'd themſelves by all manner of Vices and Corruptions, 
being rather more ſcandalous than when firſt the Saxons enter'd. This in a 
Word was the State of Government and Religion among the Britains, in that 
long Calm of Peace which Badon Hill had produc'd; by which means the 
Fruits of that Victory were of no Advantage; Cities and Towns were not inha- 
bited as formerly, but lay in a State of Ruin and Deſolation ; nor was it long 

before Civil Wars breaking our, te all Things into the moſt miſerable 
Condition. For Britain, as at other Times, had then ſeveral Kings; five of 
whom, Cidas then in Armorica, boldly reproves by Name. Firſt Conſtantine, and of their 
who reign'd in Cornwall and Devonſhire, a tytannical and bloody Prince, pol- King. 
lated alfo with many Adulteries. In another Part, byt not mention'd where, 
Aurelius Conanus was King, whom he charges with Adulteries and Parricide, 
and Cruelties worſe than the former. The third reigning in Demetia or South- 
Maler, was Vortipore, a Man old not only in Years, but in Adulteries, and in 
Governing full of Falſhood and barbarous Actions. The fourth was Cuneglas, 
'd to be King of the Northern or Cimbrian Britains, a great Enemy to 
the Clergy, high minded, and truſting wholly to his Riches. The laſt but 
gfcateſt of all in Power was Mag/ocune, and greateſt alſo in 8 who had 
expelfd or ſlain many other Kings or Tyrants, and was call'd the Hand Dra- 
gon, perhaps having his Scat in Angleſey; a profuſe Giver, a great Warrior, 
and of a ura Stature. This is the Subſtance of what we can learn of 
all that paſs d among the Britains from the Time of their uſeleſs Victory at Ba- 
don, to the Time that Gildas wrot his Account, namely ffom the Year 520, 
to 571. | | 

Sax. 4n, Not long after began the ſixth Kingdom in this We, call d the — of A. D 

&. the Eaft-Angles, confiſting of thoſe Parts, ſince call'd Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam- 4 
bridgefhire, with the Ile of Ely. It was founded by Usfa, the eighth from 575. . 
Moden, tho' it ſeems there were before him divers other petty Princes in Nor- pie + 266 ag 

folk and ee but Ugya in Strength and Policy over - pow'ring thoſe Princes, in Britain. 
made himſelf ſole King, and govern'd with that Reputation, that H. 3 EAS T. AN- 
ton tells us, the Kings deſcended from him were call'd Usfingsy and the Sub- — 
jects of this Kingdom are the more remarkable, becauſe they afterwards gave 
Name to the whole Kingdom of England. And now the Saxons, who for a 
long Space had been out of Action, unleſs among themſelves, began afreſh to aſ- 
: fault the Britains, and in a few Years Time drove them out of all they yet 

held on this Side of Wales. For Cuthwulf, the Brother of Keaulin, King of Th, Britains 

the Weſt-Saxons, by a Victory obtain'd at Bedanford or Bedford, took _ 
9 | H2 them 
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bur good Towns, Liganburgh, now Leighton in Bedfordſhire, Egle 
8 ans. 3 in Bhs. ed 3 and I gneſham, now BE, 
and Eveſham in Oxfordſhire. And after fix Years more, Keaulin and his Son 
Cut hein gave them a great Overthrow at Deorham in Gloceſterſhire, ſlew three 
of their Kings, Comail, Condidan and Farinmaile, and took three of their 
chief Cities, Gloreſter, Cirenceſter and Badenceſter, or Bath. The Britains 


; notwithſtanding, after ſome Space of Time, thinking to have out-grown their 
| Loſſes, gather'd together and engag d Neaulin and his Son Cutha, at Fethamleage, 


in which Battel Curha was ſlain, and the Saxons oblig'd to retire; but Keau- 
lin renewing the Fight, —_ routed the Brztazns, and purſuing his Advan- 


tage, took many Towns, a return'd richly laden with Booty. 


A. . 
385. 
The ſeventh 
Saxon King- 
dom in Bri- 


tain. 
MERCIA. 


A. . 
591. 


The Britains 
driven out of 
their Habita- 
tions into 
Wales, and 
other Parts. 


The laſt of thoſe Saxons who rais'd their own Atchieyments to a Monarchy c 


was Crida, who about this Time founded the ſeventh Kingdom in this Iſle, call'd &c. 
the Kingdom of Mercia; which tho it was laſt erected, yet was one of the lar- 
geſt of the Engliſh-Saxon Kingdoms, and allo one of the laſt that was con- 
quer'd by the i eſt-Saxons, It conſiſted of all the middle Parts of the Nation, 
which now compoſe ſeventeen Counties, namely, G/ocefter ſhire, Herefordſhire, 
Worceſterſhire, Warwickſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutland, Northamptonſhire, 
Lincolnſhire, Huntingtonſhire, Bedfordſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Oxfordſhire, 
Staffordſhire, 8 bropſbire, Nott inghamſpire, Darbyſhire and Cheſhire, beſides 
Part of Hartfordſbire. And now the Britains were more prels'd and confin'd 
than ever; yet before they quitted all on this Side of the Mountains, they 
ſhew'd ſome Remainders of their ancient Valour : For meeting with Keaulin at a 
Place call'd Moden's Mount in Wiltſhire, whether it were by their own Forces, 
or aſſiſted by ſome of the Angles, whoſe Hatred Keaulin had incurr'd, they de-. 
ſtroy'd his Army, and chas'd him out of his Kingdom, who flying from thence, - 
dy d the next Year in great Poverty, tho' but lately he had been the moſt potent 
and indeed ſole Monarch of all the Saxons on this fide the River Humber. This 
Victory proy'd of little Advantage to the Britains; forin a very few Years, the 
miſerable Inhabitants, partly by the Picts and Scots, but principally by the 
Saxons, were gradually forc'd out of their ancient Seats, and ſuch as fled not 
beyond the Seas were driven to the craggy and mountainous Places in the Weſt 
of the Iſland, now call'd Wales, naturally fenc'd with Hills, and the Inlets of 
the Sea, whither their ravenous Enemies could not eaſily follow them. Some 
were driven into that Part call'd Cornwall, and others fled to their Countrymen 
in Armorica; the poor Remains that were ſcatter'd among the Saxons, were 
in effect made Slaves by them, and kept to the moſt ſervile Offices; from 
whom 2 8 Villenage in England, which laſted to the Reign of Henry the 
Seventh. | t | 
Thus, ae fabulous and deeper Relations, we have repreſented the 
main View of what was tranſacted in Britain, ſince the Romans abandon'd it. 
Wherein may be obſerv d the Miſeries and Deſolations brought by Divine Pro- 
vidence on a vile and degenerate Nation; driven, when nothing elſe could re- 
form them, out of a fair and rich Country, into a mountainous and barren Cor- 
ner, by Strangers and Pagans. So much more tolerable is downright Infidelity 
in the Eye of Heay'n, than the diſhonouring the CHriſtian Faith by ſuch Un- 


_ chriſtian Works, 
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Chap III. The SAX ON S 


. 


From the Deſtruction of Britain by the Saxons and 
other Nations, to the new Eſtabliſhment made by 
King Egbert, who became the firſt ſupreme Mo. 
narch of England. 


Containing the Space of about 232 Tears. 


HE unfortunate Britains being driven out of their beſt and faireſt A. D. 


J Habitations, Foreigners gain'd a full and entire Poſſeſſion of them, 
| under the Names of Saxons, Jutes and Angles; tho' the moſt ge- 
neral Name was that of Saxons, which occaſion'd the whole Nation to be cal- 


596. 


led by ſome New- Saxony. The proper Saxons had for their Share moſt of the rhe Diſtrila- 
Southern Parts of the Nation, with a little of the Eaſtern, after this diſtinguiſh. lion of che 
ed by the Names of Meſt. Ser, South-Sex and Eaſt- Sex; the Jutes had the 


South-Eaſtern Parts, namely Kent, the Iſle of Might, and Part of Hampſhire ; 
and the Angles had the greateſt Share, v7z. all the Midland and Northern 
Parts, with Part of the Eaſtern, diſtinguiſh'd by the Names of Eaſt- Angles, 
Mercian- Angles and Northumbrian- Angles. Thele were not only ſufficient to 
conquer and waſte the whole Province, but even to prune and people it in a 
ſhort Time with numerous and new Inhabitants. So that we are now to begin 
with a new Body of Pcople, and with a new State and Goyernment of the 
Land; which introduc'd a general Change of Names, of Language, of Cu- 
ſtoms, of Laws, of Arms, of Diſcipline, of Poſſeſſions, of Titles of Religi- 
on, and even of the whole Face of Nature, throughout the Nation. Upon 
which Account we may juſtly date the Original of all theſe among us, as well 
as our Nation it ſelf, from theſe our Saxon Anceſtors: Britain, which was 
before a Roman Province, was now a Saxon Nation: The Language, which 
was either Latin or Britiſb, was now grown . Saxon or Engliſh: The 
Habits in Peace, and Arms in War, the Titles of Officers, and Proprietors of 
Lands, came to be all according to the Saxon Forms and Uſage: The Laws 
of this Country, which before were Roman, were chang'd now into old Saxon 
Cuſtoms or Conſtitutions: The Religion, which before was Chriſtian, became 
now Pagan, introducing the Worſhip” of ſeveral Gods, particularly Woden, 
Thor, and Frea, whole Memory are ſtill preſerv'd by the common Names of 
three Days in the Week: And laſtly the Land it ſelf, which before had been 
divided into Roman Provinces, was now divided into ſeven Saxon Kingdoms, 

overn'd by their own proper Kings. The Foundation of theſe Kingdoms have 
Fey already mention'd ; but for the Reader's Eaſe, and the better clearing of 
the Story, it will be convenient to fay ſomething of all in one Place, and to 


give a general Account of each till the Time of Egbert, the firſt ſupreme Mo- 


narch of this Nation. 


he firſt of the ſeven Kingdoms was that of KENT, which conſiſted of. Kur. 


utes of the County of Kent, and probably ſome of Hampſbire, and had a Suc- 
ceſſion of ſeventeen Kings, four 18 and thirteen Chriſtzans, viz. Hengiſt, 
Esk, Octa, Ermiric, Ethelbert, Eadbald, Ercombert, Egbert, Lothair, E- 
dric, Withred, Edbert, Edilbert, Alric, Edilbert, barbed and Baldred. 
This Kingdom was founded in the Year 457, and ended in 823, continuing 
366 Years; its Royal Seat being Canterbury, and ſometimes Reculver, near the 
| | © Sea- 
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2. Sovrn- Sea-Shore, The ſecond Kingdom was that of the SOUTH-SAXONS, 
Sax0uY. which conſiſted of the two Counties of Syſſex and oy and this — moſt- 

ly under the Power of the Kings of Kent and the 'eſt-Saxons, we find but 

ve Kings, two Pagans, and three Chriſtiaus, viz. Ella, Ciſſa, Ethelwolf, 

Berthrum and Authum. This Kingdom was founded in the Year 491, and 

ended in 600, continuing 109 Years; its Royal Seat being C:ſanceſter, now 

3. Wesr- Chicheſter, The third Kingdom was that of the W ES'T-SA XON 8, con- 
Sexoxr. fiſting of ſix Counties, viz. Devonſhire, Dorſetſhire, Somerſetſhire, Milt- 
ſhire, Hampſhire aud Barkſyire, beſides Cornwall, which was afterwards add- 

cd to it, and had a Succeſſion of ſixteen „ before Egbert, five Pagans, 

and elcyen Chriſtians, viz. Cerdic, Kenric, aulin, Ceo ric, Ceolwuß, One- 

gils cum Quincelm, Kenewalch cum Sexburge, Eskwine, Kentwine, Ced- 

6 walla, Ina, Ethelheard, Cut hred, Sigebert, Cynewnlf and Birthric. This 
; Kingdom was founded in the Year 519, and continu'd till the Time of Egbert, 
4 Exxr- 283 Years; its Royal Scat being Ventceaſter, now incheſter. The fourth King-- 

Saxo dom was that of the EAST-SAXONS, which conſiſted of the two Coun-+ 

ties of Ex and Middleſex, with the South Part of Hartfordſhire, being ge- 

nerally tributary to Kent and Mercia, and had a Succeſſion of twelve Kings, 
two Pu and ten Chriſtians, viz. Erchenwin, Sledda, Sexred cum Fra- 
tre Sigebert the little, Sigebert the good, Swithelm, Sigher cum Seba, Sige- 

hard cam Swanfred, Offa, Selred and Swithred. This Kingdom was founded 

7 in the Year 527, and ended in 747, continuing 220 Vears; its Royal Seat bein 

5. Non ruvu-· London. The fifth Kingdom was that of NORT HUMBERL AND, which 
»ratanD. conſiſted of Augles, and of ſix Counties, viz. Torkſhire, Lancaſhire, Dur- 
ham, Cumberland, Weſtmorland and Northumberland, with Part of Scotland 

as far as Edinburgh Frith. For above a hundred Years this Kingdom was di- 

vided into two, namely Bernicia in the North, and Deira in the South, and 

had a Succeſſion of twenty one Kings, beſides five in Deira, four Pagans, 

and ſeventeen 77666 „ viz. Ida, Ella, Edelric, Edelfrid, Edwin, 0% 
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ald, Oſiny, Egfrid, Alfrid, Oſred, Kenred, Oſtic, Ceokwulf, Eadbert, 
O/ulf;, Etheluala, Alured, Ethelred, Alfwold, Oſred and Ethelred. This 
Kingdom was founded in the Year 547, and ended in 792, continuing 245 
Years, beſides an Interregnum of 33 Years after; its Royal Seat being the Ci- 
6. F.asr-En- ty of Tor. The ſixth Kingdom was that of the EAST-ANGLES, which 
or conſiſted of the three Counties of Cambridge, Norfolk and Suffolk, and had a 
Succeſſion of fourteen Kings, four Pagans, and ten Chriſtians, viz. Usfa, Ti- 
tylus, Redwald, Eorpwald, Sigebert, Egric, Anna, Ethelherd, Ethelwald, 
Aldulf, Elfwald, Beorne, Ethelred and Ethelbert. This Kingdom was 
founded in the Year 575, and ended in 792, continuing 218 Years; its Royal 
Seat being Domoc or Dummoc, now Dunwich in Fu folk, and ſometimes 
7. Mexc1a. St, Edumund's Bury. The ſeventh and laſt Kingdom was that of MERCIA, 
which conſiſted of a e and of ſixteen Counties, viz. Gloceſterſhire, Here- 
fordſhire, Wercefterſhire, Warwickſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutland, Northamp- 
tonſhire, Lincolnſhire, Huntingtonſhire, Bedfordſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Ox- 
fordſhire, Staffordſhire, Shropſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Darbyſhire and Che- 
ſhire, beſides Part of Hartfordſhire, and had a Succeſſion of fifteen Kings be- 
fore the Reign of Egbert, and fix after, four Pagans, and ſeventeen C riſti- 
ans, viz. Crida, Wibba, Ceorl, Penda, Peada, Wulfer, Ethelred, K eured, 
Ceolred, Ethelbald, Beornred, Offa, Egfrid, Kenulf, Kenelm, Beornwulf, 
Ludecom, Withlaf, Bertulf, Burtred and Ceolwulf. This Kingdom was 
founded in the Year 585, and ended in 874, continuing 289 Years; its Royal 
Seat being Lincoln. The whole Number of the Saxon Kings before the Reign 
of Egbert, and a little after, was a hundred and eleven, of which twenty five 
were Pagans, and cighty ſix Chriſtians. This Eſtabliſhment of the ſeven 
Kingdoms, is generally call'd by the Name of the HEPTARCHY. 


As 


pH p SAXON. © 


As to the Lives and Actions of theſe ſevetal Monarchs, during the Heptar- 
chy, they have been ſo exceeding lamely and confuſedly tranſmitted to us, that 
we can give but little Satisfaction to a curious Reader. We find a ſhort and 
broken Account of many of them, and that after they had diſpoſſeſs d the mi- 
ſerable Britains, having leiſure to ſurvey each other's Greatneſs, they fell into 
mutual Emulations and Wars among themſelves; ſo that in the Conſequence 
whoſocyer had moſt Power, was generally reputed and acknowledg'd King of 
*.. moſt if not all the reſt. Of theſe, Ethelbert King of Kent, in the Beginning 1 
un. of this Period, was the moſt conſiderable and powerful Monarch, who tho” he en wen 
had been unſucceſsful in his juvenile Attempts, had now by his Conduct and 4tonarch. - 
Policy reduc'd all the Kingdoms on the South Side the Humber to his Devo- 
tion. And tho' he was a Pagan, to advance his Grandure, he marry 'd Ber- » 
tha, the King of France's Daughter, with this Article; that the ſhould have 
the free Exerciſe of the Chriſtian Religion, under the Care and Inſtruftion of 
Lethard a Biſhop, who was ſent by her Parents along with her. This proy'd one 
Step towards the diſplaying the Light of the Goſpel to a rude and Heather) 
People; and about the lame Time there happen'd a remarkable Tranſaction in 
Foreign Parts, which being purſu d, by Degrees brought this great Work to the 
full Perfection. But before we mention this happy Change of Religion among 
Spelman, the Saxons, it may not be amiſs to obſerve; Thar there were yet remaining a- 
mong the Britains in Wales, many Biſhops; Abbots; Prieſts, Religious Per- 
fons and Monaſteries; and at the Command of Oudoceus Biſhop of Landaf; 
there were at that Place three Synods conven'd, in which three Hritiſh Prin- 
ces, Mouric, Morcant and Guidnirth, wereexcommunicated for Murders, and 
compell'd to expiate theſe Scandals by Alms, Praycrs and Faſtings. 1 
%% -The firſt Beginning of Chriſtianity among the Saxons, as we are inſorm'd i e 
from Beda, was occafion'd by this Accident: The Northumbrians had now a : CEPT 
| Cuſtom among them of long Continuance of felling their Children and other Saxons. 
Relations into foreign Lands; of which Number ſome beautiful Youths were 
expos'd to fale at Rome, whole fair and graceful Countenances invited Gregory 
Arch-Deacon of that City, among others, to demand who and what they were. 
Being inform'd that they were Angler of Deira, and Pagans by Education; pi- 
tying their Condition, he with a deep Sigh cry'd out, V hat 2 deplorable Thing 
it was that the Father of Darkneſs ſhould be Maſter of ſuch Angelick Faces. 
and immediately obtaining Licence of Pope Benedict, he began his Journey to- 
wards Britain; but the Citizens of Rome, who could not ſuffer the Abſence 
of ſo vigilant a Paſtor, caus'd him to be recall'd. Bur Gregory nor long after 
being advanc'd to the Papacy, in his fourth Year; being moy'd, us Beds tells 8 
us, Pl a divine Impulſe, be ſent Auſtin a Monk, whom he deſign'd for Biſhop of Auſtin 2 


N 0 9 0 . a A770 k ; ti 5 
the Engliſh Nation, with other zealous Monks along with him, to preach the 224 


Goſpel in Britain. Theſe being on their Journey, diſcourag'd by ſome Re- 
porch or their own carnal Fears, difpatch'd Auſtiu in the Name of all the reſt; 
eſeeching Gregory that they might return home, and not be ſent on an Expe- 
dition ſo full of Hazard, to a fierce and Infidel Nation, whoſe Language they 
— of not. But the Pope immediately ſent back their Meſſenger with pioug 
exhortatory Letters to them, not to be diſcourag'd by vain Reports, but vigo- 
© rouſly to purſue the great Work they had undertaken, ſince their Labours 
© would be attended with perpetual Glory; and that they ſhould obey Auſtin, 
© whom he had appointed for their Abbor. Beſides which Letter the Pope alſo 
wrote to Eutherius, Arch-Biſhop of Arles, wherein he recommended them to 
his Care and Protection, and that he would furniſh them with all Neceffaries; 
alſo recommending to him Candidus a Presbyter, whom he had ſent to receive 
and diſpoſe of the Church's Revenues in France. A D, 
te, Auſtin and his Companions being thus confirni'd by the Pope's Exhortations; *** *-* 
proceeded in their Voyage, and landed at the Iſle of Thane? near Kent, with 597. 
about forty Perſons, together with ſome Interpreters of the French Nation. * 1 — 20 11 
| | thoit 
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firſt Arrival, Au ſtin ſent a ſurprizing Meſſage to King Athelbert, informing him, 
That he came from Rome, and had brought the Promiſe of Eternal Felicity 
to all that would receive it; which when the King heard, he civilly order'd 
them to remain in the Place where they landed, and that they ſhould be plen- 
tifully ſupply'd with all Neceſſaries, till he had derermin'd how to receive them. 
After a few Days, paſſing into the Iſland, the King choſe a Place to meet them 
under the open Sky, poſſeſsd with an old Perſuaſion, that all Spells and In- 
chantments, if they ſhould uſe any, would be unavailable, if they were not 
within Doors. But Auſtin and his Companions, arm'd with the Divine Power, 
and bearing for his Banner a ſilver Croſs, with the painted Image of our Savi- 
our, adyanc'd ſlowly, ſinging their folemn Litanies, and praying for the Salva- 
tion of thoſe to whom they were ſent. Then fitting down with the King, and 


recei/d Ly E- preaching the Word of Life to him and his Nobles, the King with no ſmall 


thelbert. 


He and his 


Followers con- 


ert great 
Numbers, 


Courteſic told them, That the Doctrines and Promiſes they 8 were in- 
deed ſpecious and inviting, but being new and uncertain, he could not ſudden- 
ty conſent to quit the Religion of his Anceſtors ; but becauſe they were Stran- 
gers, and came from far Countries purely to communicate ſuch Ti 5 as they 
believ'd to be moſt valuable, they ſhould receive all Protection and neceſſary 
Accommodations; nor would he prohibit them from gaining what Per ſons they 
could, to the Belief of their Religion. And accordingly he allotted them their 
Reſidence in his Royal City of Daroverne or Canterbury, made proviſion for 
—_ Maintenance, and gave them free Liberty to preach their Doctrine where 
they pleas'd. | : 
Beiwg ſettled in the Place provided for them, they began to imitate the Lives 2%. 
of the Primitive Chriſtians, applying themſelves to conſtant Prayers and Faſt- 
ing, eſpecially to Preaching to all that would hear them, deſpiſing the Riches 
of this World, being content with the bare Neceſſaries of Life, and carefully 
living up to the Rules they taught others. The Succeſs of which was, That 
many believ'd, and were baptiz'd, admiring the Simplicity of their Lives, as 
well as the Purity of their Doctrine. They firſt held their Religious Aſſemblies 
at an old ruinous Church, on the Eaſt-fide of the City, built in Honour of St. 
Martin, when the Romans inhabited Britain, in which the Queen uſually 
perform'd her Devotions; 'till the King himſelf, being convinc'd by the Puri- 
ty of their Lives, and by their Miracles, as our Author aſſures us, they obtain'd 


and Ethelbett à full Liberty of Preaching and Building of Churches. The Converſion and 


him ſelj. 


AB 
598. 


Auſtin made 
Arch-Biſhop 
of the En- 
gliſh. 


Baptiſm of this Priuce caus d great Numbers to repair from all Parts to hear 
the Goſpel, and leaving their Heatheniſm, join'd themſelves to the Church of 
Chriſt; ſo powerful a Motive is the Example of a Prince to his Subjects. The 
King ſhew'd a great Satisfaction at the Faith and Converſion of any of his Sub- 
jects, and cheriſh'd all ſuch as believ'd with a more tender Regard; yet ne- 
vertheleſs he would not gompel any to receive Chriſtianity, being taught by 
the Authors of his Salvation, That the Service of Chriſt ought to be volunta- 


ry, and not conſtrain d. Nor was it long before he granted his Teachers Pl. 


ces fitting for their Function, in his City of Canterbury, and conferr'd upon 
them large Immunities and Poſſeſſions. | | 
In the following Year, when Auſtin had converted the greateſt Part of the 2 
Kentiſh Nation, he paſs'd over into France, where according to the Commands 
of Pope Gregory, he was ordain'd Arch-Biſhop of the whole Engliſh Nation, 
by Eutherius Arch-Biſhop of Arles. Then returning to Kent, he ſent two of 
his Aſſociates nam'd Laurence and Peter to Rome, acquainting the Pope of his 
ood Succeſs in this Iſle, and deſiring to be reſolv d in certain Theological, or 
rather Leyitical Queſtions, ſome of which were very peculiar, and the Anſwers 
no leſs. And now being exalted to Archiepiſcopal Authority he recoyer'd from 
the Ruins and other profane Uſes a Chriſtian Church in Canterbury, anciently 
built by the Romans; which he dedicated by the Name af Chriſt's Church, 
and appointed it as a See for himſelf and his Succeſſors. He likewiſe founded a 
N | Monaſtery 


o 


en . _ Þ 


Beda. 


8:44, 


on him by the Pope, he took upon him to make a general Viſitation of his 604. 


ſo ſome Marks by which they might know whether he was a meek or a proud 


aud in aſſiſting them to preach to t 


Monaſtery towards the Eaſt, not far from the City, where alſo King Ethelbert 
by his Perſuaſion built and endow d the Church of Sr. Peter and Sr. Paul; in 
which the Bodies of St. Auſtin himſelf, and all rhe ſucceeding Biſhops of Can- 
terbury, as allo of the Kings of Kexr, ſhould be interr'd. Within a Year or 
two after, Auſtin informing the Pope that there was a Want of Preachers in 
this Ifle, Gregory ſent over Evers, particularly Mellitus, Juſtus, Paulinus and New Prea- 
Rufinian, and with them an Archiepiſcopal Pall, Altar Cloaths, Sacerdotal „ Je. 
Veſtments, Holy Veſſels, divers Relics, and a great many Books ; and gave 42 


Auſtin Power to ordain twelve Suffragan Biſhops under him, and an Arch- 


Biſhop of 7ork, when that City and Country adjoining ſhould receive Chriſtia- 

nity ; ſo that he alſo ſhould be a Metropolitan, and have twelve Biſhops under 

him, to whom he ſhould likewiſe ſend a Pall, but ſo as to be under the Directi- 

on of Auſtin. With theſe alſo he ſent Letters both to Auſt; and to King 
Ethelbert, containing many pious Inſtructions; which ſhews that the primitive 

Chriſtian Temper had not yer left the Ong of Rome, tho' infected with 

ſome Superſtitions. As the Number of Chriſtians encreas d, Auſtin ordain'd 

two of his Aſſiſtants for Biſhops, Mellitus and Juſtur, and ſent them both to 

diſtant Parts. The former by Preachiog converted the Zaff-Saxons, over whom 1% Ea t-Sax- 
Sebert the Son of Sleda, by Permiſſion of Ethelbert, being born of his Siſter . 
Ricula, then reign d. To congratulate whoſe Converſion, Ethelbert built 

them the great Church of St. Pauls in London to be their Biſhop's Cathedral; 

and Juſtus alſo had another built at Rocheſter, dedicated to St. Andrew, and 

endow d by the ſame King with large Poſſeſſions. | | 


II. Hicherto Auſtin had labour'd only to convert Pagans and Infidels; but . 
now by virtue of his Archiepiſcopal, or rather Legatine Authority conferr d 


Province: And coming near the Borders of Males, and aſſiſted by the Power 
of King Ethelbert, he 1 all the Britiſh Biſhops of the adjoining Pro- 

vince to a Synod, at a Place on the Borders of Morceſlerſpire, in Beda's Time 

call'd Auſtin's Oak; and began to perſuade them by brotherly Admonitions to 

conform with the Romiſh Church in celebrating of Za/ter, and ſome other par- 

ricular Points. But not prevailing with them either by Promiſes or Threats, Autin is e- 
he appeal'd to a Miracle, as Beda aſſures us, and reſtor d a blind Man to Sight, K the Bri- 
to whom the Britains could give no Relief. Being ſomew hat moy'd at this, W..“ T. * 
tho” not inclinable to recede from their ancient Uſages, without further Conſul- 
tation, they requeſted a ſecond Meeting; to which repair'd ſeven Britiſh Bi- 
ſhops, with many other learned Men, eſpecially from the famous Monaſtery of 
Bangor, where Diroorh was Abbot, in which were laid to be ſo many Monks 
living by their own Labour, that being divided under ſeven Rectors, each Di- 
viſion had no leſs than three hundred. One who led an Anchoret's Life amongſt 
them, ſtaid behind, and by his Wiſdom effected more than thoſe who went: 

For being reputed as an Oracle, and demanded how they might know whether 
Auſtin was a Man from God, he anſwer'd, That if they found him meek and 
humble, they ſhould earneſtly hearken to him, as having the trueſt Marks of 
Chrift's Diſciple; but if he carry d himſelf with Pride and Haughtineſs, they 
ſhould not regard him, for be could not be then a Man from God: Adding al- 


Perſon. 5 
With this Advice they haſted to the Place of Meeting; where Auſtin carry- 
ing himſelf as the Pope's Legate, and their Metropolitan, as they drew near 
Gl and pontifically in his Chair. This gave immediate Offence to the 
Britains, who according to Advice rejected his Propoſals; and tho' he demand- 
ed their Obedience in only three Particulars, namely, in the Time of the Cele- 
bration of Eaſter, in the Manner f Baptiſm according to the Romiſh Church, 
eEnglilh Saxons, promiſing them to forbear 
I | | them 


{ 
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them in other Things, tho' contrary to the Cuſtoms us'd by him; yetathey ut- 
terly refusd to comply in any Thing, or to acknowledge him for their Arch- 
Bithop; declaring among themſelves, That if he will not riſe to us now, how 
hanghtily will he treat us, if we were under his Power and I ? And 
for a final Anſwer to him, Dinooth of Bangor, in the Name of all the reſt, de- 


Wh» iſu the clar'd, That as to the Subjettion he requir'd, he might be aſſur d, That in the mu. 


Anthority 


the Poe. 


Bond of Love and Charity, they were all Subjefts and Servants tothe Church 
of God, to the Pope of Rome, and every good Chriſtian by Word and Deed 
to help them forward in the Way to Life. But other Obedience than this they 
did not know to be due to him whom he termd The Pope; which Obedience 
they were always ready to Po to him and every Chriſtian: Beſides they were 
govern'd under God by the Biſhop of Caer-leon, who was to overſee them in 
all ſpiritual Matters. To whom Auſtin is reported thus 1 to have 
denounc'd againſt them; Since ye refuſè to accept of Peace with your Brethren, 

ye ſhall have War from your Enemies ; and ſince ye will not preach the Word 
of Life to whom ye ought, from their Hands ye ſhall meet with Death. Au- 


Auftin die, ſtan liv'd not to ſee the Iſſue of his Prediction, but dy'd in the following Year 


Ethelbert's 


Cares 


605, being ſucceeded in his Archbiſhoprick by Laurentius, a Roman whom he 

had ordain'd in his Life Time, hay a5 the weak Eſtate of a new eſtabliſh'd 
Church. Two Years after the poor Britains met with the Puniſhment ſuppos d Run. 
to have been foretold by Auſtin, from Ethelfrid King of Northumberland, who 
meeting them with an Army near Cheſter, not only deſtroy'd great Numbers of 
them, * of twelve hundred Monks, who ſtood near to pray for the Succeſs 

of the Hritiſh Arms, ſcarce fifty eſcap'd. 

Not long after the Death of Auſtin, King Ethelbert ſummon'd a Mycel $y- Sy 
nod, or great Council, as well of the Clergy as Laity, wherein by their com- 
mon Conſent and Approbation, all the Grants and Charters of this King, where- 
by he had ſettled great Endowments on the Church of Canterbury and others, 
were confirm'd, with heavy Imprecations againſt any who ſhould afterwards 
dare to infringe them. This Prince alſo gave his People ſeveral Laws and Sta- 
rutes, by the Advice of his wiſe Men, according to the Example of the Ro. 
mans, Written in the Saxon Tongue, and oblery'd in Bedg's Time; wherein 
his great Care was to puniſh ſuch as had ſtolen any Thing from the Church or 
Church-Men, thereby ſhewing how gratefully he receiv'd from them the Chri- 


Chrifianity ſtian Faith. In his Reign Chriſtianity daily encreas'd in this Iſland; and in the 


encreajes, 


Ethelbert 


dies. 


Year 608, Laurence Arch-Bilhop of Canterbury brought the Scots to ſome Con- 
formity with him, eſpecially in the Obſervation of Eaſter. In 611, this King's 
Nephew Sebert King of the Eaft-Saxons, founded the Church and Abby of 
Weſtminſter, and Mellitus the Biſhop of London dedicated it to St. Peter. E- 
thelbert omitted nothing that might advance the glorious Cauſe of Chriſt, and 
encreaſing in Piety, he dy'd in the Year 616, after be had been near twenty 
vu a Chriſtian, twenty three chief Monarch of England, and fifty ſix King 
of Kent. 

Ethelbert was ſucceeded in his Kingdom by his Son Eadbald, who at firſt 4. 
us'd his Endeavours to extinguiſh Chriſtianity ; not only relapſing to Paganiſm, 
bur alſo that which Paganiſm was wont to abhor, marrying Fs ather's ſecond 
Wife. This Wickednels ſoon diſcover d what Multitudes, who for Fear or 
Countenance of the former King had profels'd . wave » now returning as 


Chriſtianicy eagerly to their old Idolatry. Nor was this Apoſtaſy confin'd to this Province, 
icio 434i". but ſoon ſpread it ſelf over to the Eaft-Saxons ; occafion'd and promoted by 


the Death of their Chriſtian King Sebert; whoſe three Sons not being in his 
Life Time brought ro Baptiſm, now after his Deccaſe eſtabliſh'd the free Exer- 
ciſe of Idolatry ; and not ſo ſatisfy d, they ſer themſelves to ſome open Profana- 
tion of the other Sacrament. Coming therefore into the Church where Melli. 
tus was adminiſtring, they in Scorn requir'd him to deliver to them unbaptiz d 
the Conſecrated Bread, as he had done to their Father; and upon Refuſal, drove 


3 


Chap. III. 
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him diſgracefully out of their Dominions. Mellitus repair d immediately to 


Kent, where finding Chriſtianity in much the ſame Condition, with Juſtus Bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter, left the Nation and paſs'd over into France. But the Divine 
Vengeance ſoon overtook theſe impious Men; For Eadbald tormented with an 
evil Spirit, often fell into Firs of Diſtraction; and the Sons of Sebert, in a Bat- 
tel againſt the e/{-Saxons periſh'd, with their whole Army. But Eadbald, 
within a Year, became penitent, by Means of an extraordinary Accident thar 


Beda relates. When Laurence Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury was preparing to 


Beda. 
H. Hunt, 


follow Juſtus and Mellitus into France, we are told that St. Peter, in whoſe 
Church he ſpent the Night before in Watching and Praying, appear'd to him, 
and to make the Viſion more ſenſible, gave him many Stripes for endeavouring 
to deſert his Flock : Which being ſhewn to the King the next Morning, and 
the Cauſe of them related, Eadbald repented, in great Fear diſſolv'd his ince- 
ſtuous Marriage, and apply d himſelf to the Chriſtian Faith more ſincerely than 
before, together with all his Subjects. But the Londoners refuſing again to re- 
ceive their Biſhop Mellitus, this ng had not ſo much Power as his Father to 
compel them to it; yet nevertheleſs he and his Nation endeayvour'd wholly to 
ſubmit to the Divine Precepts, and built a new Church to the Honour of the 
bleſſed Virgin, which was conſecrated by Mellitus. 


III. Upon the Death of Ethelbert, by the Miſmanagement of his Son Ead- 18 
bald, and other Accidents, the chief Monarchy of the Engliſh was loſt whol . 
ly to the Kingdom of Kent, and fell next upon Redwald the third King of 616, 
8 Eaſt- Angles, who for above twenty Y cars had been Vice- Roy to Ethelbert. 7%* 57 3 
This Prince had formerly receiy'd Baptiſm in Kent, but returning into his "hs E Zl : 
Country, through the powerful Perſuaſion of his Queen he relaps d to his old Angles. 
Superſtition; and thinking to be ſafe, he in the ſame Temple erected one Altar g 
to Chriſt, and another to his Idols, which ſtood in the Days of Beda. But as chief A. 
ſhe was an Inſtigator to the Nation's Idolatry, ſo ſhe was an accidental Inſtru- re 
ment to the further ſpreading of Chriſtianity in ſaving the Life of Edwin, of 
the Royal Blood of Northumberland; who flying from the Rage of Erhelfrid, 

King of that Country, receiv'd Protection in the Court of her Husband Rea- 
ald. The Northumbrians us'd both Threats and Rewards to procure him to 
be deliver'd up, or put to Death; bur his Queen alledgivg the Laws of Huma- 
nity, the Truſt of a F riend, 4nd the Word of a Prince, prevail'd ſo far, that 
Redwald did not ouly fave his Life, but aſſiſted him in. Battel, to the Deſtru- 
tion of his Enemies, and the regaining of the Crown of Northumberland. For 


upon the Return of Ethelſfrid's Ambaſſadors, who were ſent for Edwin's Ruin, 


Beds. 


he with the whole Power of the Zaft- Angles, as an Enemy march'd towards 

Northumberland. Whereupon Ethelfrid with what ſudden Preparations he 

could make, met the Za/t-Angles almoſt at Nottingham, and ncar the River 

Tale, where boldly encountering the unequal Enemy, at the firſt Onſet flew 

King Redwald's Son Reynhere, to the great Grief of the whole Army; who 

. his Revenge 1o warmly, that they flew King Ethelfrid in the Field, 

and eſtabliſh'd Edwin in the Kingdom of Northumberland. By this Victory 

Redwald became far ſuperior to the other Saxon Kings; and beſides this Con- 

queſt of the North, had likewiſe all on this Side Humber at his Obedience. He 

reign'd ſucceſsfully about fix Years after, and dy'd in the Year 624, after he ii Death 

had been forty four Years King of the Eaſi Angles, and eight chief Monarch 

of the En hh. | | | . 
Upon the Death of Redwald, the Monarchy reverted from the Eaſt- Angles, 62 4. 

and was next poſſeſs d by the Northumbrians, where it was retain d with great - The chief Mo- 

er and larger Glory. For Edwin, grown potent in the Life of Redwald, after v re- 

his Death became his Succeſſor in the Engliſh Monarchy, and was the greateſt nu. 

King of all the Saxons; ſubduing all the Coaſts of Britain, with the Iſles of vrians. 

Angleſey and Man. His firſt Wife being dead, be became a Suiter for the "is: 0 "WP 

| I 2 | | Lady Monarch. * 
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delb Daughter of the great Erhelbert; to whoſe Ambaſſadors her 
— Eadbald — Anſwer, That a Chriſtian Virgin ought not to marry 
a Pagan. Edwin in Love with the Lady's Fame, infiſted, That her Religion 
need not be any Impediment, ſince ſhe and her Attendants ſhould have the free 
Exerciſe of it; and further, if upon Examination he found it more excellent 
than his own, he himſelf would embrace it. Thele _—_ Offers, N 
ſo fair a Way to the Advancement of Truth, were rea ily accepted; and Pau- 
linus a Roman, was conſecrated Biſhop of the Northumbers by Zuſftus, and 
ſent as a ſpiritual Guardian along with the Lady. Paulinus omitted no Oc- 
+ caſion to plant the Goſpel in thoſe Parts, but with ſmall Succeſs, till the next 
Year this uncommon Accident made way for it: Quinceim, one of the Weſt. 
Saxon. Kings, jealous and envious of Edwin's Greatneſs, ſent Eumerus a del. 
perate Aſſaſſinator to ſtab him; who, under pretence of delivering a Meſſage, 
with a poiſon'd Weapon ſtrack at Edwin, whilſt he was diſcourſing with him 
in his Houſe, by the River Derwent in Yorkſhire ; which being perceiv'd by 
Lilla, one of the King's Atrendants; with a noble Loyalty he interpos'd his 
own Body to receive the Blow, through which alſo it reach'd the — * Perſon, 
with a dangerous Wound. The Murderer being now encompaſs d with Swords, 
and made more deſperate by his own Danger, flew another of the King's Ser- 
vants in the ſame Manner. Paulinus improv'd this Opportunity, and at length 
obtain'd this Promiſe from him, That if Chriſt, whom he /6 magnyſy would 
grant him his Recovery, and Victory over hu Enemies who had thus baſely 
aſſaulted him, he 3 then become a Chriſtian; as a Pledge of which he or- 
der'd his young Daughter Zanfled to be bred up in that Religion, who with 
twelve others of his Family was baptis d on ¶ hit ſunday. Being well recover d 
of his Wound, to puniſh the Authors of ſo diſhonourable an Action, he march d 
againſt the //eſf-Saxons; whom he ſubdu'd, put ſome to Death, pardon d 
others, and return'd home Victorious. | | 
From this Time King Edwin forſook his Idols; yet ventur'd not raſhly on 2.4 
Baptiſm, but ſtill conſulted with himſelf and others, who were Men of the 
greateſt Wiſdom ; tho? Boniface the Pope, by large Letters of Exhortation both 
to him and his Queen, was not wanting to quicken his Belief. But while he 
was long delaying and deferring to compleat his Chriſtianity, Paulinus by Re- 
velation, as was believ d, coming to the Knowledge of a Secret which ſtrange- 
ly befel him in the Time of his Troubles, on a certain Day went in boldly to 
him, and laying his right Hand on the Head of the King, asd him, I he re- 
member d what that Sign meant. The King trembling, with great Aſtoniſh- 
. N ment fell at his Feet: Behold, ſaid Paulinus, raiſing him from the Ground, 
God has deliver d you from your Enemies, and given you what you requeſted; 
perform now what you long ſince promis'd him, to receive his Dofrine, 
| | which if you do, he ſhall to your temporal Grandeur add eternal Felicity. 
4 Edwin being much moy'd, immediately conſulted his great Men, and p >. 
ded the Realons to them, that naturally might induce them to embrace Chriſti 
The Nor- anity; to which they with no great Difficulty comply'd, andfirſt of all Coiñ his 
2 chief Pagan Prieſt, who alſo offer d himſelf to deſtroy the Altars and Temples 
Chriſtian ke- Of their Gods, which he immediately effected; making ſome Amends for his 
ligion- teaching Men to adore them. Then Edwin, with the chief Nobility of 
his Nation, and many of the common People, in the eleventh Year of his 
Reign, were baptiz'd; after which vaſt Numbers of the Vulgar daily flock'd'in 
to be inſtructed in the Chriſtian Religion, and to be baptiz'd, the-nexr Rivers 
ſerving inſtead of Fonts, which at that Time were wanting, nor were then 
ſcarce any Churches built, unleſs one ſmall one at Tor , which Edwin caus'd 
to be erected of Wood, for the Solemnity of his own Baptiſm, where he fix'd 
1 1 A e in _ Year 627. 
A Mus, having made fo a Progreſs in the Kingdom of Northum- 
628, Grrland, croli'd the Humber, 5 alſo tte Province of Zimdſoy, and . 
e . BE  Blecca 


. 


* 
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Bleccathe Governour of Lincoln, with his Family, and moſt of that great City: 
In which he built a Church of Stone of curious Workmanſhip, whoſe Roof 
being fallen down, either by neglect, or hoſtile Incurſions, the balls were on- 
ly ſtanding in Beda s Time. Edwin alſo ſeeking every way to 8 the Faith 
- which with ſo much Deliberation he had receiv'd, perſuaded Eorpwald, King 414 alſo rhe 
of the Eaſt Angles, and Son of his Friend Redwald, to embrace the ſame Be- Faß = 
lief; who under Edwin retain'd only the Name of a King. But Eorpwald did hers. 
not long ſurvive his Converſion, being ſlain in Battel by Richert a Pagan; 
whereby the People having lightly follow'd the Religion of their King, as 
lightly relaps'd to their old Superſtition, for above three Years after. Edwin 
in the mean Time, to his Faith adding Virtue, by the due Adminiſtration of RT 
Juſtice, brought ſuch a Peace and Security over all his Territories, that Beda 
tells us, in his Reign a Woman with a Child in her Hand might have ſafely 
rravell'd from Sea to Sea. His Care extended to Fountains near the High-ways, 
where he caus'd drinking Veſſels of Braſs to be fer upon Poſts, for the Refreſh- 
ment of Travellers, which none either out of Loye or Fear would preſume to 
remove; and not unmindful of Regal State, either in Peace or War, he had a 
Royal Banner, which the Romans call'd Tufa, conſtantly carry'd before him. 
But his Glory declin'd on a ſudden, after he had reign'd with great Honour and Re- 
ary; being at length lain in Battel with his Son Osfrid, at a Place calld , 
Hethfield, now Hatfield in Torkſhire, and his whole Army routed, by Cadwal- : 
lon King of the Britains, and Penda the Mercian, who rebelled againſt him. 
This happen'd in the Year 633, in the ſixth Year of his Chriſtianity, the ninth 
of his Monarchy, and the ſeventeenth of his Reign; his Head being carry'd to 
Tork, was there depoſited in the Church of St. Peter, which he himſelf had 
began to build with Stone. 
z-4«. This Overthrow prov'd pernigious both to the Church and State of the Nor- A. D. 
thumbrians; for Penda being a Heathen, and the Britiſh King of a barbarous 

Diſpoſition, no Cruelties were omitted in the Slaughter of either Sex or Age; 33˙ | 
Cadwallon threatning to extirpate the whole Nation, tho' then made Chriſtian. g 
For Beda tells us, that even to his Days, the Britains accounted Saxon Chri- 
ſtianity no better than * and held as little Communion with the one 
as the other. In theſe calamitous Times Paulinus was conſtrain'd to fly with 
Queen Ethelburga and her Children to Eaadbald King of Kent, who kindly 
receiv'd' them, and made Paulinns Biſhop of Rocheſter, where he ended his 
Days. Andnow the Kingdom of Northumberland became divided as formerly, 
O/ric ſeizing Deira, and Eanfrid taking Bernicia ; both of whom from Chri- 
ſtians became ſuddenly Pagans. But ng overtaken by God's Vengeance, nei- 
ther their Lives nor this Diviſion laſted long; for Cadwallon and Penda, in 
the firſt Year of their Reign, found Means to cut off the one in Battel, and the 
orher by Treachery. Cadwallon now ranging at pleaſure through both the 
Provinces, was at length met by the pious Oſtuald, Brother to Eanfrid, who 4. 
with a ſmall Chriſtian Army, unexpectedly charg'd him, and deſtroy'd both Owerd of 
him and his ſuppos d invincible Forces, by a little River near the ancient PFs 8 
Wall, the Place being afterwards card Heav'n-field, from a Croſs reported Monarch. 
miraculous for Cures, which O/wald there erected before the Batrel, in Token 
of his Faith againſt the great Numbers of his Enemies. O/wald being the Son 
of Ethelfrid, by the Siſter of Edwin, eaſily reduc'd both Kingdoms of Nor- 
thumberland as before into one; nor did he loſe any Part of Edwin's Domini- 
ons, but rather enlarg'd them over ſeveral Nations; ſo that he became the next 
chief Monarch of the Engliſh. 


, _ This Prince obtaining the Kingdom, took particular Care to inſtruct his 

Sar. un. People in Chriſtianity ; ſending to the Scote, among whom he had been bap- 

ti d, he defir'd ſome faithful Teacher, who might an Aa Religion:in his Domi- ; 

nions, which the late Troubles bad much impair'd; and they, ready to aſſiſt, N 
ſent Aidan a. Monk and Biſhop of. ſingular Zeal and Humiliry, with i aan „ 

= | | others, 


. 
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others, whom at their own Deſire he ſeated at Lindesfarne, now Holy Iſland. 
His excellent Beda lays much of the Devotion, Meekneſs and Charity of this Prince; that he 
Tg diſdain'd not to be the Interpreter of Aidan, while in Scorch or bad Engliſh he 
| preach'd to his Nobles and Servants; and that he had the Poor continually ſer- 
ved at his Gate: Particularly at a Feſtival, he not only ſent them his belt Meats 
in a Silver Charger, but alſo order'd the Charger to be broken in Pieces and di- 
vided amongſt them; which caus'd Biſhop Aidan to take him by the right Hand, 
and to pray that That Hand might never corrupt. In the ſecond Year of his 
The Wen. Reign, the Weſt-Saxons, by the Preaching of Berinus, a 775 whom Po 
| Saxons cn, Honorius had ſent, were converted to the Faith with Cynegz/s their King; 
WO whom Of/zald receiv'd out of the Font, aud his Daughter in Marriage. The 
following Year the Eaſt-Angles were recover'd to Chriſtianity, which for ſome 
Years paſt had been thrown off. Bur Sigebert, the Brother of Eorpwald, a 
moſt learned and pious Man, who had been taught the Chriſtian Religion du- / 
ring his Exile in France, now ſucceeding in this Kin dow, he inſtructed his | 
People in the Faith by the Preaching and Labours of F#/:x a Burgundian Bi- 
thop, who fixt his See at Domoc, or Dunwich in Suffolk, In a few Years at- 
ter, with the Aſſiſtance of ſome Teachers out of Kent, he erectcd a famous 
TheUniverſ) School, which is generally thought to be the Univerſity of Cambridge then firſt 
ee founded. In the Year 645, Eadbald was lucceeded by his Son Ercombert in 
Kent, who was the firſt of the Exgliſh Kings who commanded the deſtroying 
of Idols in all his Dominions, and the firſt who eſtabliſh'd the Obſervation of 
Lent by an human Law and Penalty. In the mean Time Oſald, having hap- 
pily reign'd eight Years, and worthy of a longer Life, met with the fame Fate 
Oſwald's with Edwin, and by rhe ſame Hand; being in a great Battel defeated and ſlain 
Doors. by Penda King of Mercia, at a Place calld Maſerfield, now Ofweſtree in 
Shropſhire, which as Beda tells us was noted for Miracles after his Death. 
A. D. Upon the Death of Oſald, the Kingdom of Northumberland again became 2... 
643. dried for ſix or ſeven Years; Ofizy gaining Bernicia, and Ofwn omg FT. 
Deira. The former was an Illegitimate Offspring, and half Brother to O/wald, 
;, who in a few Years became the next chief Monarch of the Engliſb. But the 
Oswr of Nor- former Part of his Reign was extreamly diſturb'd by Penda King of Mercia, 
eee, by the Rebellions of his natural Son Allr id, and by the Oppoſitions of Ethel- 

& wald the Son of Oſwald; but moſt of all by the virtuous Government of O/- 
win of Deira, whole pious Zeal, Moderation, and princely Qualities did much 
eclipſe his Actions, and leſſen the Love and Eſteem of his own Subjecks. Beda 

; ſpeaks much of the remarkable Piety and Humility of Oſin; but his Virtues 
were fo far from protecting him, that they gave Occaſion to Oey in the ſe- 
yenth Year of his Reign, to begin a fatal War with him. Oſcuin finding him- 
ſelf much exceeded in Numbers, thought it more Prudence, by diſmiſſing his 
Army, to reſerve himſelf for ſome better Opportunity. But committing his 
+ - | Perſon, with one faithful Attendant to the Loyalty of Earl Hunwald, his ſu 
Who ſay: Of pos d Friend, he was by him treacherouſly delivei'd up, and flain by the Com- 
OP mand of Ofwy ; whoſe Death in twelve Days was ſucceeded by that of the pi- 
ous Bilhop Aidan, who dy'd of Grief for the Lols of ſo excellent a Prince. 
This Fact of Oſte was fo deteſtable to all, and became fo affliting to himſelf, 
that to expiate the Offence, a Monaſtery was founded upon the Place; as ma- 
- 1 like Foundations were laid, whoſe Stones were thus cemented with 
" Offey, upon the Death of Oſtvin, united both Kingdoms again, and as his #«. 
A. D. Greatneſs encreas d, fo did his Virtues and good Actions begin to ſhew them- r 
650 ſelves. And now Peada the Son of Penda, whoſe Father had made him King 
of a Part of his Dominions, was by O/tey's Means converted to Chriſtianity, 
with his Subjects. For coming to O/wy to deſire his Daughter Alfleda in Mar- 
riage, he would not conſent but upon Condition, hat aud all his People 
ſhould embrace the Chriſtian Faith. Therefore hark'ning to what was preach'd 


ro 
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to him of eternal Life, and being perſuaded by Alfrid the King's Son, who 
had marry'd his Siſter Kyn:zburg, he readily; agreed to turn Chriſtian, whether 
he obtain'd the Lady or not; and was baptized with all his Followers. Upon 7h Mercians 
his Return, he took with him four Presbyters to teach the People of his Pro- ie 
vince, who by their Care and Vigilance won great Numbers: Nor did Penda 
tho' himſelf a Pagan, prohibite any in his Kingdom to hear or believe the Goſpel, 
but hated. and deſpis'd all thoſe whoſe Works were not anſwerable to their 
Faith; condemning them for miſerable and mean Wretches, who obey'd not 
that God in whom they choſe to believe. About this Time, the Zaft-Saxons, The Eaſt-Sax- 
who had formerly expell'd their Biſhop Mellitus, and renounced their Faith, 2 
were by the Means of Oſwy thus reconverted. Sigebert the ſecond, coming to 
viſit Oy, his great Friend, was by him at ſeveral Times ſtrenuouſly diſſuaded 
n from Idolatry, and being at eng convinc'd, forſook it, and was baptiz'd. On 
his return home, he took with him Kedda a laborious Preacher, afterwards 
made Biſhop; by whoſe Teaching, and the Aſſiſtance of others, the People 
were again recover'd from their Infidelity. This good Prince was afterwards 
murder'd by the Conſpiracy of two Earls near him, who being demanded what 
moy'd them to a Crime ſo heinous, return'd this barbarous Anſwer, That it was 
becauſe he was ſo gentle to his Enemies, as to forgive them their Injuries, as 
often as they beſought him. But the Occaſion of his Death is much more re- 
- markable ; for one of theſe Brothers who ſlew him, being for unlawful Wedlock 
fo excommunicated by the Biſhop, that no Man might preſume to enter into his 
Houſe ; the King not regarding the Church's Cenſure, upon an Invitation went 
to feaſt at his Houſe, whom the Biſhop meeting in his Return, tho” penitent and 
fallen at his Feet, he pronounc'd this Sentence: Becauſè thou haſt not abſtain'd 
from the Houſe of this excommunicated Man, in that Houſe thou ſhalt die; 
which happen'd not long after, God bearing Witneſs to his Miniſter, in the due 
Power of Church Diſcipline when ſpiritually executed on Contemners. | 
nds,  Ofeeny having rei 4 about twelve Vears, had now the good Fortune to ruin A. D. 
dais chief Enemy Penda, after he had endur d wy Ravages and Deyaſtations 6 
from him, and in yain offer'd large Gifts and Preſents to purchaſe his Friend- EF 
ſhip. Finding himſelf roo weak for human Relief, he turn'd his Gifts into 
Vows for the Divine Aſſiſtance; and according to the uſual Zeal of thole Times, 
he devoted his Infant Daughter to perpetual Virginity, and certain large Porti- 
ons of Lands for the building and endowing of Monaſteries. His Vows, as 
may be conceiy'd, produc'd greater Effects than his Treaties; for hereupon, he 
with bis Son Alfred, gathcring a ſmall Army, at Leeds in Torkſhire, engag'd Ofwy': sue. 
and defeated the whole Body of the Merciaus, tho' they were thirty Times . 
more in Number, and led on by experienc'd Commanders. The unexpected 
Retreat of Ethelwald the Son of Oſald, who join'd with the Merciansy much 
contributed to this extraordinary Victory; which was attended with the Death 
of Penda himſelf, Ethelbere King of the Zaft- Angles, and many other Com- 
manders, who were drown'd ip a River call'd Vinred The Fall of cruel 
Penda, who had been the Death of four or five Chriſtian Kings, caus'd a gene- 
ral Rejoycing, and alſo brought Oſ to the Heigth of his Power, who in 
three Years ſubdu d the whole Kingdom of Mercia, and the greateſt Part of the | 
PAs in the North. In the Time of his Profperity, and the Year 664, a Sy- A15yn0d abour 
nod of Scotch and Engliſh Biſhops, in the Preſence of him and his Son Alfred, *ceping of Fa- 
was held at a Monaſtery in the North, corgerning the Time about celebrating *** 
Eaſter; a Controverſie which had long before diſturb'd. the Greek and Latin 
Churches ; wherein the Scots not agreeing with the Cuſtoms of Rome, nor 
ielding to the Diſputants on that Side to whom the King was moſt inclin'd, 
uch as were Biſhops here reſign'd, and return'd home with their Diſciples. 
Not long after, b Means of Theodore, a learned Monk of Greece, whom the \ 
Pope had made Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, under Egbert King of Kent, the 
Greek and. Latin Tongues, with all che Liberal Arts and Saiences, began firſt — 
| | to | 
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ro flouriſh among the Saxons, and daily encreas'd under potent and religious 
Kings, till the Days of Beda, as he himſelf informs us. And now Oftey having 
granted Part of Mercia to.his Son-in-Law Peada, and he being ſlain by Treachery, 
Fe was oppos d by ae whe freed the Country from his Subjection. And 
thus Oftey ended his Days in. Troubles as he began in Wars, after a Reign of 
twenty eight Years; when falling ſick, he was Jo ſtruck with Remorſe for the 
Blood of O/win, and of others that he had ſhed, that he vow'd a Pilgrimage to 
OD None, in Which Place he thought to have laid his Bones: Bur Death ſoon put 
an End to his Deſigns, and in the Year 670 remov'd him, and the Seat of the 


chief Monarchy of Exgland from his Dominions. 


A. D. IV. Upon the Death of Ofen, the chief Monarchy of England, which #4. 
670, had conrinu'd forty fix Years in the North, began to remove Southwards, and to 
1hecbief als fix it ſelf in the Kingdom of Mercia, where it was preferv'd for above an hun- 
rarchy:/Eng- dred and thirty Years. Wulſfer Kivg of Mercia was the firſt Monarch of this 

and f4% % Nature, who in the Life of King Of freed himſelf from his Power, and af- 
6. ter his Death became Chief of the Zng/i/h Nation; tho more in Name than in 
een chief Reality. For his Reign was not only ſhort, but in a little Time after Oſ's 
N Death, he loſt the Iſſe of Lind/ey to Egfrid King of Northumberland. Vet 
three Years after he warr'd agaiaſt the //e/!-Saxons with greater Succels, tri- 
umphantly paſs'd through rheir Country, and gain'd the Ifle of /ight from King 
Renwald; which Iſland he gave to Edilwach King of the South-Saxons, who 
being then baptiz'd, Mulfer became his God Father. J ulfer himſelf had not 
long before been a zealous and cruel Pagan; but now becoming Chriſtian, he 
deſtroy'd the Worſhip of Idols throughout his Dominions, and caus'd the Goſpel 

to be preach'd in all Parts of his Kingdom: Notwithſtanding he is tax d 
Simony firſt in Malmèesbury with the ſcandalous Sin of Simony, in ſelling ro ina, the de- 
England. priv'd Biſhop of Mincheſter, the Biſhoprick of London. In this Reign, and 
about this Time, Chriſtianiry being generally eſtabliſh'd, many conſiderable 
Monaſteries were founded, and Kings and Queens began to take upon them the 
Habits of the Religious, and frequently to withdraw from their Thrones to the 
Monkiſh Cells. And now Mulfer having reign'd above four Years fince the 
Deceaſe of Ofezy, and about ſeventeen in all, he dy'd, and left his Body to be 
3 in the Monaſtery of Peterborough, which had been his and his Brother's 
oundation. 


A. D. Vulfer was ſucceeded by his Brother Ethelred, the third Son of King Pen- ,,. 


da, who enter'd upon the Kingdom by the Conſent of young Kenred his Ne. . 


675. hew, who was next Heir rd the Crown. This Prince in a ſhort Time not on- 
Erurczeo o/1y Tegain'd Lindſey, and all that J/ulfer had loſt to Egfrid of Northumberland, 
Mercia chief but found himſelf powerful enough to extend his Arms a contrary Way, againſt 
Monarch. Lothar King of Kent, whoſe Country he waſted without Reſpect to Churches 

or Religious Houſes; particularly Rocheſter was plunder'd, and its Biſhop Put- 

ta driven to ſuch Extremities, that in his old Age he was oblig'd to teach Arts 

and Muſick in Mercia, to preſerve himſelf from Want. Not long after, the 

. South. South Saxons, whoſe King had been baptiz d in Mulfer's Reign, were all con- 
axons fully is : a YR 

converted, verted to the Chriſtian Faith, by Means of Biſhop Wilfrid, who had been de- 

priv'd, and driven from Northumberland by King Egfrid. And now Chriſtia- 

nity 9 been receiv'd by all the Exgliſb- Saxons, King Ethelred, by the 

1 Advice and Conſent of Theodore Arch-Bithop of Canterbury, divided the whole 

ied ince foe AO of Mercia, the largeſt in the whole Nation, into five Dioceſſes, name- 

Dioceſſes, ly Hereford, Worceſter, Litchfield, Leiceſter, and Cidnaceſter; all which were 

A. D. compleated in the Year 679. In the following Year, at the Command of Erhel- 

680, ed, and three other Kings, viz. Egftid of Northumberland, Aldwulf of the 


The Canons of Eaſl. Angles, and Lothar of Kent, Arch-Biſhop Theodore ſummon'd a. Synod 


the general at Hatfield in Hartfordſhire ; in which were receiv'd the Canons of five Gene- 
ae ral Councils, as Nice, Conſtantinople, Epheſus, Calcedon, and another in Con- 


ved in Eng- b 
land. ſlantinople, 


Sax. An. 
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ſiant ino 2, with thoſe Conſtitutions made at Rome by the Synod held under 


+ 


Sax, An. 
Beds. 


Beda. 


Sax. An, 


dim in his Kingdom. This Prince had a very long, and for the moſt part a 


Pope Marriu, in the Year 648, which Pope Agatho this Year ſent into Eu- 


gland. And at the ſame Time, John the Precentor or chief Chantor of St. Pe- 


ter's at Rome, brought over hither the yearly Order and Courſe of Singings 
and Readings, as was practis d there. Ethelred had a long and peaceable Reign, 
and as his Power encreas d, that of Eg frid declin'd, who in the Year 685 raſh- 
ly leading his Army to deſtroy the Province of the Picte, under his Subjection, 

' and all his Forces were cut in pieces. From which Time, ſays Heda, mili- 
rary Valour decay d in that Kingdom, and not only the Pz#Zs, till then in a 
23 Condition, but alſo many of the old Britains recover d their Liberty 
Qu 


many Years after. In the latter End of King Ethelred's Reign, Oftred his 
een Was kiltd by her own Nobles, call'd Sourhimbrians ; but both the Cauſe 

and Conſequence of this ſtrange Fact is unknown to us. About this Time Ing Ina's Laws. 
King of the Weſt. Saxous publiſh'd his Laws, which are the firſt that remain to 
ns entire, and were both Eccleſiaſtical and Civil; by which it appears, that 
Theft, Murder, and other heinous Crimes, were then redeemable by pecuniary 
Mulcts. And now at length King Ethelred being ſtrucken with Remorſe, for 
his deſtroying Religious Places in the Beginning of his Reign, to make amends, 
he founded the famous Monaſtery of Bardney in Lincolnſhire; into which he Ethelred re- 
retir d himſelf, became a Monk, and laſtly dy'd Abbot of the Place, after he 4. 
had reign'd abour thirty Years. | | | 

Ethelred upon his Reſignation paſs'd by his Son Ceolred, and appointed Ken- A. D. 
red, the Son of his Brother Wulfer, for his Succeſſor, who was the neareſt 704. 
Heir ro the Crown. Of which Prince we know bur little, only that he had g 
the Repure of being rhe chief Monarch of the Engliſb, and that after four  ** 
Years peaceabfe Government, being deſirous of Contemplation, according to Mercia ms 
the Example of his Uncle Ethelred, he ſought a more private and religious Monarch. = 
Life: And accordingly having appointed his Coſen Ceolred to rule in his Place, 
he retinquiſh'd both his Kingdom and Country; and having concerted Matters Kenred re 
with Osfa, King of the Eaff-Saxons, a Prince of uncommon Zeal and piety, a. 
he with him and Edwin Biſhop of Worceſter, travel'd to Rome; where both 
rhefe Kings were made Monks in the Time of Pope Conffantine the Firſt, and 
in a Monaftery of that City, ſpent the reſt of their Lives. Such was the accu- 
ſtom d Fervout of thoſe Times; when a Monk's Habit was accounted the great- 
eſt Badge of Humility, and a religious Solitude the main Step to Eternity. Ce- 
olred ſucceeded with the Applauſe of the People, and rig for a few Years in A. D. 

eat Peace and Proſperity : But his Quiet was at laſt diſturb'd by the growing 709, 
wer of Ina, King of the eſt-Saxons; who having gain'd great Advantages 
over the Britains, and conſtrain d Kent to purchaſe Peace by a Sum of Mony, . -* / 
turm d his Forces againſt Mercia. Accordingly a ſharp and doubtful Battel was Mercia che, 
fought between thefe Rivals Ceolred and Ina, at Wodensburgh in Wiltſhire, ig Monarch. 
the Year 715. The Succeſs of this Battel is uncertain ; and the following | 
Year, and the ſeventh of his Reign, Ceolred feaſting with his Nobles, was ; 
ſuddenly poſſefs'd with an Evil Spirit, and expir'd in Deſpair, as Boniface Cæolied dirs 
Arch-Biſhop of Mentz, an Engliſh-Man, who taxes him for aDefiler of Nuns, 
writes by way of Caution to his Succeſſor. I 

Upon the Death of Ceolred, Ethelbald, his Coſen once remov'd, ſucceeded A. D. 


peaceable Reign; which he began with the Foundation of the celebrated Mo- FI 
naſtery of Croyland, now Crowland in Lincolnſhire, in Honour of St. Guthlac 5 10. 
the famous Anchoret, who is ſaid to have clear d that Place of Demons and evil % Mercia 
SE The former part of this Reign was in a great meaſure rivall'd by Tra chief de- 
ing of the Weſt. Saxons, who not only worſted the Ea/ft-Anglies in ſeveral En- 1. 
connters, but in the Year 725 alſo intirely ruin d the Kingdom of the South. The xingdow 
Saxons, flew Aldwin their King, and added all the Dominions to the Weſt. 7 be a, 
Saxon Kingdom: So that the Saxon a was now reduc d to fix Wag: end. 
N | oms. 


* 
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is Prince is ſaid to have been the firſt who laid a Tax of a Penny a 
N io be de to the Pope, which was afterwards call'd Peter-Pence. And 
not long after, whether to expiate the Effuſion of ſo much Blood, or to com- 

ply with the Genius of the Times, at the Perſuaſion of his Queen 2. 
he reſigu'd his Kingdom, and ended his Days in a Monaſtery at Nome. F After 
whoſe Death, Ethelbald of Mercia commanded all the Provinces on this Side 
Humber, with their Kings. The Picks were now in League with the Angi/h, 
the Scott peaceable within their Limits, and the Britains were partly under 
their own Government, and partly under the Er liſh. In which peaceful State 
of the Land, many in Northumberland, both of the Nobility and Commons, 
laying aſide the Exerciſe of Arms, betook themſelves to Monaſteries; and many 

others, both of the Clergy and Laity, Men and Women, haſtning to Rome in 
Companies, thought themſelves no ways ſecure of eternal Life, till they were 
| Cloiſter'd there. Theſe Retirements of the beſt of the People afterwards proy'd 
a fatal Weak'ning of the Nation; and with this State of the Land the learned 


- 


and celebrated Beda finith'd his Hiſtory, about the Vear 731. | | ; 


Arg. i oe 4 TRE" 


iv V. From this Time forwards, and for many Years, we have a more imper- g . 
1 fect Account than ever of the Affairs of this Nation; and not long after the fi- — 
732. nithing his Hiſtory, Beda dy d at his Monaſtery in Northumberland, whoſe l 
reat Piety, as well as Learning, juſtly obtain d from him the Title of Venerable 
54 After whoſe Deceaſe, as Ma/msbury oblerves, all Knowledge of publick 
Tranſactions were for a long Time almoſt loſt, ſince none prov'd an Emulator 
of his Studies, nor a Follower of his Learning; fo that to a ſloathful Generation, 
one more ſloathful ſucceeding, the Love of Learning became cold in this whole 
Iſland. In the mean Time Ethelbald reign'd chief Monarch of the Englhſp ; 
N and his Power was much ſtrengthen d and confirm'd by his taking Somerton 
from the Weſt- Saxons, and afterwards much Spoil and Plunder from the Nor- 
thumbrians. And moreover about the Year 747, he became Maſter of London, 
3 Kine and in effect brought the Zaſt-Saxon Kingdom to a Period; ſo that the 
of the ka- Heptarchy was now reduc'd to five Kingdoms. Under this Prince were held 
Saxons ended. NO Councils at Cloveſhoe in Kent, one in the Year 742, and the other in 747; 
3 woCom- at both which Ethelbald himſelf was preſent. The firſt was rincipally to con- 
a. ele firm King Withred's Acts concerning the Monaſteries in Kent, according to 
the Direktions of Cuthbert Arch-Bilhop of Canterbury. The ſecond was at 
the Inſtance of Pope Zachary, who by his Epiſtles ſeverely admoniſh'd the 
Saxons of all forts, from the Higheſt to the Loweſt, to forlake their wicked 
and ſcandalous Actions. Here ſeveral Canons were made concerning the Paſto- 
ral Charge, and many Proviſions po the Inordinancy, extrayagant Habits, 
Incontinency, Luxury, and irrcgular Lives of the Clergy, Monks and Nuns, 
as well as the Laity. The reigning Vices of theſe Times, as Fornication, A- 
dultery, Murder, Drunkenneſs, Perjury, Sc. were only puniſh'd with longer 
or ſhorter Penances, of Days, Weeks, Months or Years; but what theſe Penan- 
ces were, we do not find. Theſe Times were now become looſe and luxurious z 
and Keluulf King of Northumberland, retiring from his Throne to the Mona- 
Ag TOR ſtery of Lindesfarne, brought thoſe Monks from the Uſe of Milk and Water to 
Ethelbald': Wine and Ale. But Erhelbald proceeded to greater Irregularitics, and contem- © 
v.cious Reign, ning Marriage, gave himſelf all the Freedom of unlawful Enjoyments, making 
| no Difference between Places and Perſons, Nuns and other Women; and by his 
fatal Example the Nobility and People were infected with an uni verſal Viciouſ- 
neſs and Luxury. Which being related to Boni face the Pope's Legate then in 
_ _. Germany, he ſeverely reprov d Ethelbald by an Epiſtle, which had ſo good an 
Effect upon him, that he repented of his former Life, and endeavour'd to make 
Satisfaction by many charitable Works, and ſeveral large Immunities which he 
granted to the Church and Monaſteries. . At length, after a Reign of aboye for- 


b ty Years, fighting againſt the /'7/#-Saxons ina War not prudently undertaken, 
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he was traiterouſly ſlain by his own Subjects, at the Inſtigation of Beornred, hie is slain. 
who likewiſe endeavour'd to ſtep into the Throne, but was himſelf ſlain by Oy 
the Mercian, before he could compleat his Deſigns. His Death was accom- 
yd wich the Deprivation of Sigebert, King of the Feſi-Saxons, who for 
is Cruelty and Injuſtice was ſolemnly depos'd from his Kingdom, by the Au- 
thority of the grand Council of the fame; which is the fi Example of that 9 
Nature that we have in our Engliſh Hiſtory. FWD | 
Car. h. Beornred' the Uſurper being ſlain, Ou Coſen to King Etheibald ſucceeded 1 
gun her in the Kingdom; being the eleventh King of the Merciant, and the moſt vali⸗ꝛ 
&. ant and powerful of all the Eugliſh Saxons, ſo that no Attempts ſeem'd too 73 6. 
high for his Undertaking. The neighbouring Kings foreſeeing his ambitious 11. 
Aims, folicited the Alliance of Charles the Great, King of France, whoſe In- Orr + of Mer- 
tereſt could no ways prevail upon Oy to cauſe him to deſiſt from his Deſigns: %% I . 
The firſt that felt his Fury were the Kentiſh Men, under Alric their King, 
whoſe Overthrow was the leſs diſhonourable, ſays Ma/msbury, becauſe they 
were vanquiſh'd by ſo great a Monarch. The Place was Ortanford, where their 
King was flain by Offa's own Hand, their Forces diſpers d, and all their Coun- 
try waſted by the Mercians. This _—_— about rhe eighteenth Year of his zi; $ucceſe:. 
Reign, when turning his Forces againſt Kenwulf King of the Weſt-Saxons, 
who had aſſiſted his Enemies, he overthrew him at Benſington in Oxfordſhire, 
and took the Town. But not long after, in the Year 776, all the Britains, 
both of North: and South. Wales, gather'd themſelves together, and invading 
the Kingdom of Mercia, made terrrible Devaſtations in many Parts of the Coun- 
try, waſting all with Fire and Sword. Whercupon King Of#@ was conſtrain'd 
to małe a Peace with the other Saxon Kings, and turn all his Forces againſt the 
Nelſb. Men; who being unable to reſiſt ſo great a Power, were oblig'd to aban- 
don all the plain Country between the River Wye and Severn, and retire to the 
Mountainous Parts: Upon which Advantage, O/a immediately ſeiz d on all 
the plain Country, planted it with Samos Inhabitants, annex d it to his own 
Kingdom, and caus'd a famous Ditch or Intrenchment to be made from Sea to 
Sea, between his Kingdom and Wales, by which he might the better defend his E /zparares 
Country from future Incurſions; which Ditch. is ſeen at this Day in divers Wales from | 
Places, and is calld in Melſp, Clawdh Offa, that is Offz's Ditch. 3 
nu. Aſter this Of reign'd many Years in great Splendor, and for the moſt part LL» 
5% in Peace, having Trumpets founded before him when he travell'd or appear'd *** + 
in publick. And as a Mark of his Grandeur, he procur d Lichfield to be made 777. 
an Archbiſhoprick, over all the Biſhops in Mercia and Eaſt. England; and be- Lichfield 
cauſe Jambert Arch-Biſhop'of Canterbury oppos'd him, he bereav'd that Arch- > och 
biſhoprick of all its Lands that lay in the Mercian Territories: In which State 
it continu d all his Reign. He call'd alſo a Synod or Council at Calcuith, where 
among ſeveral Canons, Tythes were firſt order d to be paid in England, and alſo 
declar d to be by Divine Right. Not long after, Charles the Great, who now 
held an amicable Correſpondence with Ou, ſent a certain Book of Synodical 
Decrees into England, as Simeon of Durham relates; in which alſo, as our 
Author: complains, were found many inconvenient Things, and contrary to the 
true Faith: For, adds he, it had been decreed in a Council at Conſtantinople, 
more than three hundred Biſhops, that Images ought to be ador'd, which 
Church of God does abominare. Againſt which Impoſition Albinus, or 
Alcuin, the moſt learned Man of the Nation, wrote an Epiſtle, and preſented 
that with the Synodical Book mater wry of France, in the Name and Perſon 
pf all the Biſhops and chief Men of the Eugliſh Nation. 
gba. About the thirtieth Year of the Reign! of King'Of@, and third of Birthric A. D. 
&*. the Nel. aon, Birth was goon to new and great Calamities in the Iſland. g 
kor in the Weſt arriv'd three Ships of Danes or Norwegians, by Chance, or for Pp _ g 
Pillage; who upon their Landing being commanded to come to Dorcheſter, and ip & =” 
give an account of their Lading at the King's 1 they ſlew * — 2 
2 | cer ; 
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ficer and all that came with him, as an Earneſt of the numerous Slaughters, Ra- 
pines and Hoſtilities, which they return'd not long after to commit over all the 
INand Three or four Years after theſe Pagans landed in the North, and plun- 
der'd the great Monaſtery of Lindesfarne, kill'd many of the Friars, took others 
Priſoners, ſparing neither Clergy nor Laity. Theſe were the firſt Daniſh Ships 
that infeſted the Engliſh Nation; where it is obſervable, That the ſame People 
who were firſt call'd Normans in the Saxon Annals, are there alſo nam'd Danes 
in other Places; which ſhews, that the Danes and Normans were then account- 
ed to be one and the ſame People. In the mean Time King OV maintain'd 
his Power, and kept up his Ambition, ſhewing as little Faith as Mercy: For 
1s Kinedom Ethelbert, King of the Eaſt- Angles, coming to his Court, to obtain his Daugh- 
of the Hall. ter in Marriage, was by the Inſtigation of his Queen Quendrith treacherouſſy 
3 a an murder'd, and all his Dominions ſeiz'd and added to the Kingdom of Mercia, 

8 in the Year 792. So that now the Saxon Heptarchy was reduc'd to four King- 
doms, viz. Mercia, Weſt-Saxony, Northumberland and Kent ; that of the 
South-Saxons being ſwallow'd up by the Heſt-Saxons, and thoſe of the Zaft- 
Saxons and Eaſt-Angles by the Mercians. At the ſame Time the Kingdoms of 
Northumberland and Kent were in a declining Condition. In the former, Ead- 
bert, an excellent Governor, contrary to the Advice of the neighbouring Prin- 
ces, and his beſt Friends, follow'd his Predeceſſor Keohwnlf”s Steps, and retir'd 
to a Movaſtery, His Son Ofteulf was ſlain by the Treachery of his own Ser- 
vants: Erhelwold the next King was aſſaſſinated by Althred his Succeſſor, who 
after eight Years Reign was formally depos d by his Subjects: Erhelred the next, 
in four Years Time fled his Country; A/fwold his Succeſſor was ſlain by a Con- 
ſpiracy; and O//ed in a Year's Time depriv'd by the State: Which frequent and 
violent Changes brought the Kingdom to a very tottering Condition. As to the 
Kingdom of Kent, in the Year 793, the Death of Alric, the fourteenth King, 4 
put an End to the Race of Hengiſt; from which Time whoever was advanc'd 

y Wealth or Faction took upon him the Title of King of that Province. 

Offa goes ro And now Of having reign'd with mighty Authority about thirty ſeven xs. 

Rome. Years, with great Devotion repair'd to Rome, where with the like Zeal of Ina 4; jr. 
the Weſt-Saxon, he made his Kingdom ſubject to a Tribute then call'd Perer- 
Pence and Romſcot. Beſides which, he made rich Preſents to Pope Hadrian 
for Canonizing St. Alban, the firſt Brzizh Martyr; in Honour of whom, and 
by way of Penance, he founded a magnificent Monaſtery near Verulamium, 
and endow'd it with large Revenues. Alſo as a Teſtimony of his Repentance 
for his great Effuſion of Blood, at his Return to his Kingdom, he gave the 
renth Part of all his Goods to the Church and Poor; he built another Mona- 
ſtery at Bath, and the Cathedral Church of Hereford, with another Church at 
Warwick, where the adjoining Town from that and him bears the Name of 

He dis, Of Church. He did not long ſurvive theſe Charities, but in theYear 794 dy'd 
in Peace at Off-/ey; and with great Solemnity his Body was interr'd near Bed- 
ford, in a Chapel upon the Banks of the Ow/e, after a triumphant Reign of 

- about thirty nine Years. | 
A. D. Of was ſucceeded in his Kingdom by his Son Eg forth, who being a Prince 5. 4. 
of great Worth, had been crown'd King in his Father's Time, nine Years be- 
794. fore; and after his Death, he reſtor'd to the Church whatever had been violent- 
12. 5 taken from it; but this hopeful Prince reign'd but a few Months before he 
8 y'd, and left the Crown to Kenwnlf, the next of the Royal Line; who by his 
Monarch, excellent Behaviour both in Peace and War ſufficiently ſhew'd that he deſery'd 
I3. it. In the ſecond Year of his Reign, in a War againſt Eadbert King of Kent, 
Kenwurs ef he not only gave him a total Overthrow, but 4170 took him Priſoner, to the 
| 2 "a great Diſhonour of all his Subjects, and gave his Kingdom to Cuthred. Two 
28 90 ears after, at the Dedication of a magnificent Church built by him at V inch- 
combe in Gloceſterſhire, Kenwulf in the Preſence of Cuthred, thirteen Biſhops, 
ten Dukes, many noble Men, and a great Concourſe of People, led Eadbert the- | 
| 3 | 8 Captive 0 
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Captive King to the High Altar, and there without either Intreaty or Ranſom, 
gave him his Liberty; maniteſting at once his Devotion to God, and his Gene- 
roſity to the unfortunate. This Prince reign'd ſeveral Years after in Peace and 
Happineſs, and was the laſt of the Mercian Kings that was chief Monarch of 
the Engliſh. 


Mum. VI. Tue chief Monarchy of England had continu d about an hundred and a D 
dc. thirty Years among the Mercians; but now in the End of the eighth Century, * 
it began to remove from thence to the Weſt. Saxons, and in a few V ears became doo. 
a more real and compleat Monarchy than ever before. The Year 800 made way ng wa 
for great Alterations in this Iſland, gradually uniting the ſeven Kingdoms into England fall 
one, by means of Egbert the famous Yeſt-Saxon, who was the only Surviyer % Welt- 
of the Royal Line of that Kingdom, being deſcended from Inegild the Brother PRO. 
of King Ixa. Having a noble Education he began early in his Youth to give . 
ſignal Hopes of more than common Worth and Abilities; which being appre- 14,narch, We 
hended by King Birthric, and withal his juſter Title to the Crown, he ſecret! 
ſought his Life, ſo that at length Egbert was oblig'd to fly for Security to Of 
King of Mercia. But he having marry'd his Daughter Zug to Ring Bir- 
thric, was eaſily prevail'd upon by his Ambaſſadors to deliver up the Refugee; 
ſo that Egbert was conſtrain d to make his Eſcape, and take a new Flight into 
France, where he much improv'd his Abilities, and refin'd his Education, un- E. flies into 
der the Reign of Charles the Great. At length Birthric met with the Reward France. 
of all his Injuſtice, by the means of his Wife Eadburga, who having prepared 
a Cup of poiſon'd Wine for one-of his Favourites whom ſhe hated, it acciden- 
rally prov'd the Death of the King himſelf. After whoſe Deceaſe, Aſer relates, 
That when this Queen, by reaſon of her wicked Actions, could live no longer 
among the Engliſh, ſhe repair'd to France with all her Treaſure, where ſhewas 
kindly entertain d by Charles the Great, and upon her making ſome rich Pre- 
ſents ro that Emperor, he propos d her to chuſe whom ſhe would have for her 
Husband, Himſelf or his Son: But ſhe imprudently nam'd his Son, as the 
younger Man; ſo that the Emperor with a Mixture of Mirth and Seriouſneſs 
told Her, That if ſhe had choſen Him, ſhe ſhould have had his Son, but now 
ſhe was not to expect either. Nevertheleſs he aſſign'd her a rich Monaſtery, 
where ſhe liv'd ſome Years as Abbeſs, but being detected of Incontinency, ſhe 
was expell'd, and forc'd to wander with one Servant into Italy, where at Pa- 
via ſhe ended her wicked Life in great Poverty. | 
gan. 4a, Birthric being dead without Iſſue, Egbert after three Years Retirement in He is recall 
Mun. France, was recall'd by the Nobility of the , eſt. Saxon Kingdom, and acknow- “ CORE. 
ledg d King with univerſal Satisfaction; where he reign'd with greater Glory 
and Renown, than any of the Exgliſh- Saxon Kings before him. The former 
Part of his Reign was wiſely employ'd in eſtabliſhing. his own Intereſt at Home, 
and in ſettling his Power and Sovereignty in the Love and Affection of his Sub- 
jets. And then finding his own Strength, he began to caſt his Eyes upon his 
incroaching Neighbours; and the firſt Trial of his Martial Conduct was againſt 
the Britams, firſt making a Conqueſt of them that ſtill inhabited Cornwall, us conquers 
and after that, in two Years more, he render'd thoſe in Wales Tributaries to 8 and | 
. his Dominions. His Succeſs and Progreſs was ſuch, that his Neighbours were 
x exceedingly ſtartled , and apprehenſive of his encreaſing Power. Beornwulf | 
King of Mercia was the ek that actually concern d himſelf, and thinking it 
a Matter of Glory by his Courage and Reſolution to remove the Fears of o- 
thers, was reſolv d to engage with this Conqueror; but meeting with him ar 
a Place call'd Ellandune in Wiltſhire, he was totally defeated, in the Year 82.3. hen Mercia. 
Egbert elevated by this Succeſs, and founding Hopes upon the ſame Grounds - 
that his Neighbours had done their Fears, while the Fame of his late Succeſs 
was freſh, he ſent Ethelwulf his Son, Ealſtan Biſhop of Sherburn, and Walf- 
heard his General with a powerful Army into Kent, to conquer that iro oe 
| as, | whic 
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which he accounted not difficult to perform, while the Inhabitants were both 
enervated with Sloth, and diſoblig'd at their King. They that were ſent, vigo- 
rouſly executed his Commands, and paſſing over all the Country, found their 
Next Kent, Work more caſie than they imagin'd; for having driven out Balared their King 
docs beyond the Thames, they ſubdu'd all Kent and Surry, with the Southern and 
Lait-Saxons. Eaſtern Saxons. And alſo the ſame Year, the Inhabitants of Eaſt- England 
dreadivg and hating the Government of the Merciaus, ſubmitted themſelves to 
his Vaſtall and Protection. . f | 

A. D. The Eafl. Angles having ſubmitted themſelves to Egbert, never deſiſted till u 

8 they had ſlain Beornwulf and Ludecun the Mercian 9 7 who had been con- -U 
25 rinual Diſturbers of their Neighbours. Their Succeſſor Withlaf was ſoon afrer*© 

expell'd his Kingdom by Agbert, but afterwards by the Mediation of Szward 
Abbot of Croyland, with whom he privately remain'd in that Monaſtery, Fas 
reſtor d upon Condition of Subjection, and Payment of an annual Tribute. Still 
4nd lafily the Kingdom of Northumberland remain'd unconquer'd, which now of it ſelf 
Nu1humoe!- hegan to fall into Pieces; the Kings were fo frequently ſlain by the People, that 
18 7 for thirty three Vears none had the Courage to accept of the Crown; and many 
of the Nobility and Prelates fled from the Country, or retir d into Monaſteries. 
Which Weakneſſes and Miſmanagements gave a fair Opportunity to the Pagan 

Danes to enter this Kingdom, terribly waſting not only Cities and Towns, — 

more eſpecially Churches and Religious Houſes; the Lent before whoſe Arri- 
val, we arc told, That on the North Side of St. Peter's Church in 7ork there 
was ſeen from the Roof to run Blood. The Cauſes of theſe Calamities, and 
the Ruin of this Kingdom, is attributed by the learned Alcuin who wrot in 

theſe Times, to the general Ignorance and Decay of Learning, which much in- 
creas'd after the Death of Beda; to their Neglect in educating Youth in the 
Knowledge of the Scriptures; and to the extravagant Apparel of their Prieſts 
and Nuns, diſcovering their looſe and wanton. Diſpoſitions, of which many 
Examples were in Beda's Time. From whence Altars were defil'd with Perju- 
ries, Cloyſters violated: with. Adulteries, the Land polluted with the Blood of 
its Princes, and infected with the Diſſenſions of the People; and generally the 
ſame Vices reigning of which G:/4zs before had complain d, and declar'd to have 
been the Ruin of the Britains. In this Condition Egbert, who had reduc'd 

all the South, and deſign'd a full Conqueſt of the if nd, found them in the 


> 064-0. 827; upon whoſe Appearages the yielded wkſbous any Bloodſhed, and 


Heptarchy. gave Security to him for quiet an ent rtment. 3 
A. B. King Egbert having now with great Succeſs ſubdu d the HEYTAR on, and 
818 reduc d it to his own Power, he was ſolemnly crown'd King of all Britain at 
„en Wincheſter ; and by an Edict or Proclamation. commanded that the whole Hep- 
ENGLAND. tarchy ſhould hereafter be call'd Englelond or England, which in Latin was 
call'd Anglia from the Angles the moſt numerous and: yaliant of the three 
Nations which came. over with Hengiſi; who poſſeſs d, as was formerly ob- 
625 'd, the K 2 of 1 „ Mercia and Eafl- England, the 
utes having only Kent and the Iſle of Wight, and the Saxons Eaſt-Sex, South. 


n 
Sex and Weſt-Sex. Vet the Name of England was us'd long before this Time, 
tho“ never by publick Edict, as appears from Beda and other Writers. Tho 
Egbert was now ſupreme Monarch of England, and in a more abſolute Manner 
than any before him, yet he was not ſole King and Governor; for ſeveral of the 
petty Kings, tho” Tributaries, held their Titles for many Years, and ſome Suc- 
ceſſions of Kings after him; as Withlaf King of Mercia under himſelf, Ber. 

tulf under Ethelwulf his Son, Beornred King of Mercia, and Edmund King 
of the Eaſt- Ang/es under the ſame; and ſo they continu d for above ſixty Years, 
till the Reign of Edward the Elder. os 5 

Thus we have given a general View of the chief Tranſactions of the Syuxo 

N Heptarchy, collected from little elſe but a Heap of Rubbiſh, and from trifling, 
lame and confus d Accounts; for which we are to beg the Reader's Fayour, if 


3 he 
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he has been diſappointed, or complains of Omiſſions, and the want of ſome 
Facts mention d in other Writers. Both the Secular and Eccleſiaſtical Story of 
the Saxons are vaſtly defective. The former conſiſts chiefly of Wars and Bat- 
tels, by which we diſcern great Barbarity, Violence and Rapine; but for what 
Cauſe they were undertaken, by what Councils they were directed and carry d 

on, or what Reaſon or Equity there was for them, we can hardly ſo much as 
gueſs. Nor are the Battels themſelves more art fully deſcrib'd than the Combats 
of Wolves and Bears, or the Skirmiſhes of ravenous Birds in the Air. There 
were frequent Attempts among the petty Kings upon each others Dominions, 
and as frequeat Rebellions of the great Men againſt them; and many Times, 
he whom Riches, Popularity or Fadtion advanc'd, took upon him the Title and 
State of a King. The Church Story is in a great Meaſure a confus'd Collection 
of Legends, Viſions, Tales, and vulgar Reports, which paſs'd for current in 
thoſe ignorant and credulous Times. Vet out of theſe Clouds of Darkneſs, out 
of thele Monkiſh and inconſiſtent Diſcourſes, we may pick out many Things 
ſurpriſing, and Matter ſufficient for ſtrange Admiration, if we take notice of the 
frequent Faſtings, the fervent Prayers, the large and almoſt profuſe: Alms of The Devotion 
thoſe Times; what ſtately and magnificent Fabricks, Churches, Palaces, and 7 / Times. 
Monaſteries were built and founded in thoſe Days; what plain and unlearned | 
Zeal, what obedient, quiet and hearty Devotion then poſſeſs'd the Minds of | 
the People, when in about two hundred Years Time, thirty Saxon Kings and 
Queens reſign'd their Crowns with all the Glories of the World, and cnter'd 
into a Religious Solitude. e | 
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The Monarchy of the Engliſh Saxons, From the 
Eſtabliſhment 4 King Egbert, to the Beginning 
of the Monarchy of the Danes in England, un- 
der King Canute. _ e 
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Containing the & pace of about 189 Tears. 
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T1 EING arriv'd at the End of the Saxon Heptarch „ we begin to pals , - 5 
IB from Darkneſs to Twilight; from a State of e op A. P. 
771 ſome Degree of Order, and from the Tranſactions of a many-headed 828, 
Government, to thoſe of an united Monarchy, founded and erected by the po ww -· 
er of King Egbert. It might have been reaſonably expected, that a wiſe and 
fortunate Prince, at the Head of ſuch large Dominjons, and ſo numerous a Peo- 
ple as the Engliſh, after the Expulſion of the Picłs and Scots into the Nor- 
thern, and the Britains into the Weſtern Corners of the Ile, ſhould not only 9 
have enjoy d the Fruits of Peace and Quiet, but left much Felicity as well as 
Greatneſs to many ſucceeding Generations. Vet ſuch is the Uncertainty of 
Human Affairs, and the Weakneſs of the beſt Conjectures, That he who rul'd 
over all the Engliſb ſhould have little Cauſe to rejoice in the Obedience of thoſe 
of his own Blood; for he was ſcarcely eſtabliſh'd in his united Throne, when 
both he and his Subjects were alarm'd by the Invaſions of a formidable non 
« | - Tas om | 
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| 1Le invaſions from abroad, whoſe Fury and Violence extended not only to himſelf, bur to his 
1 Feb B Succeſſors * many Vows For about theſe Times a new Swarm of People, 
| fm the Northern Parts of Earope, under the Names of Danes and Normans, 
or Norwegians, begary at firſt to infeſt the Seas, and at length the Lands of the 
Belgirt, Gallich, and Britiſh Shores, fflling all Places with Slaughiters, Spoils 
and Devaſtations. The Normans firft over- run the Be/pict Provinces upon the 
Mouth of the Rhixe; and gave to thoſe Parts next the Sea the new Names of 
Holland and Zealand, Afterwards they fail'd in vaſt Numbers into the Mouth 
of the Seyne, and with great Fierceneſs fubdu'd chat Northern Part of Frauce, 
which ever ſince has been call d by the Name of Normandy, and became the 
Seat of a grert Norman Duke, and his Succeſſors for ſeveral Generations. In 
the mean Time the Danes began their Inroads and furious Invaſions the 
Coaſts of England, witly mighty Numbers, and with greater Fury and P 
Barbarity than the Saxony before them; never giving this Mand any long Ne- 
ſpite for above 230 Y cars. 3 | | 
A. D. E bert was now in the full Height of his Glory, and had enjoy d his Con- Fax. An. 
332. queſts bur a few peaceful Years, when the Danes made their firſt Iovafion ian 
They ines this Reign, which was im the Ile of Shepey in Kenr, ravaging thoſe Parts with- 
. England. out atry great Reſiſtarice. In the following Year they artiv'd in greater Num- 
bers with thitty five Ships, and landed at Charmouth in Dorſetſhire, where 
they were vigotouſly encounter d by Egbert himſelſ, and a ſevere Battel enfu'd ; 
in which Heyefri4 and Mig ferth two Bilhops were flain, as alſo Dadda and 
O/mund, two Saxon Commanders. Egbert had the Advantage in the former 
Part of the Battel, yet towards Night he loſt the Victory, tho by the Help of 
it he retreated, and ſav'd the Diſhonour of an entire Defeat; which was the 
only Time that Fortune ceas'd to fayour this Monarch's Undertakings. Bur 
two Years after, the Danes returning with a powerful Navy, and joining in 
, League with the Corniſh Britains, Egbert encounter'd all their Forces, gain'd 
a compleat Victory over them, and freed his Kingdom at that Time from the 
' Invaſion of theſe barbarous Enemies. At length after- a mild and glorious 
The Death of Reign of thitty fix Years and ſeyen Months, he dy'd and was bury'd at Min- 
dee cheſter, leaving his Son great rtunities of eſtabliſhing his Fame, and pre- 
icting his Felicity, in ca/e what he had obtain'd b Footy, were not loſt by 
Soathfulucſi, to which this Nation had been too much addicted. He dy d 
in the Year 836, after he had been near nine Years ſupreme Monarch of the 
Engliſh Nation. 8 | 


| | 2. E THE L UL E 


| 5 Upon the Deceaſe of Egbert, his eldeſt Son Ethelwulf facceeded in all his . . 
A. D. Dominions, upon the fourth of February. This Prince had been formerly edu- 
836. cated in the Monaſtery of ¶ incheſter, under the Tuition of Helmeſtan Biſhop, 

| and Schithune Deati of that Church, where he eater'd into Orders, and is ſaid 
to have been both a Monk and Biſhop of #incheſter. But after his Father's 

| Death, being urg d by the Nobility and Clergy, and abfolv'd from his Vows by 
| Pope Gregory IV. he entet d upon the Monarchy of England; yet ſtill he re- 

7 tain'd much of the Monkiſh Temper, loy'd Eaſe and Solitude, and had ſmall 
} Xing Ethe!. Inclinations to Ambition. Therefore reſting fatisfy'd with bis paternal King- 
 wult divide; dom of Weft-Saxony, he made over the Kingdoms of Kent, and of the South 
| bin bominions and Edft-S4xons, which had been his Father's Conqueſts, to a Brother, or per- 
bags a Son of his, called Arbelſtan, who for ſome V ears retaiu d rhoſe Domini. 
| ons. He gave the — — of Wincheſter to his Tutor Suit hune, to whom 
— — Biſhop of Sherburne, he left the Management of his principal 
The inwarlike Diſpoſition of King Z:helwnff gave both Encouragement and 5...;, 
an eaſie Enerance to the Pagati Dane 7, who in Ap Begiuning of his Reign made _ 
mM | leyeral 
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ſeveral Deſcents into England, and not like generous Conquerors, but devouring The Danes 
Caterpillers, barbarouſly waſted ſeveral Parts of the Nation at the ſame Inſtant ; _ _ 
fo that the Inhabitants were confounded, and at a loſs how to make any Reſiſt- ver; Places. 
ance. Many of theſe Northern Princes enter'd the Land at Southampton and 
Portſmouth; at the former Place with a Defeat, and at the latter with Victory; 
and not long after, at a Place call'd Mereſwar, the Engliſh under the Command 
of Earl Herebert were routed, and the greateſt Part of the Army deſtroy'd. 
The following Year they committed great Devaſtations in Lindſey, Eaft-En- 
land and Kent ; and embolden'd with theſe Succeſſes, they march'd on as 
= as Canterbury, Rocheſter and London it ſelf, with no-leſs barbarous Hoſti- 
lities. And giving no Reſpite to the peaceful Deſires of Erhelwulfy the next 
| Year they return'a with thirty five Ships, fought with the King at the River 
Carr, where they had encounter'd his Father, and made good their Ground. 
But in the ninth Year of this Reign, they met with. a conſiderable Stop in the 
full Courſe of their outragious Inſults : For Earl Ernulf with the Men of So- 
merſetſhire, Alſtan the Biſhop, and Count O/7:c with thoſe of Dor ſetſpire, en- 
ing them at the Mouth of the River Pedridan, ſlaughter'd them in great 
2 and obtain d a memorable Victory, which quell'd their Power for 
about fix Years after. | 
5.4, But in the fifteenth Year of this Reign, Mars was more ptedominant than 4. D 
A. ever, and Fortune kept the Scale on the King's Side: For the deſtroying Danes 7, * 
with two or three hundred Ships cater'd the Thames, landed in Kent, and took $51. 
and pillag'd both Canterbury and London; and proceeding further they defeated 
Berthulf King of Mercia with his whole Army; then marching into Surry, 
they behav” E as tho' they were able to withſtand the whole Power 
of the Engliſh Nation. Here they were met by King Erhelwulf himſelf, and 
his Son Ezhelbald, with all the Weit- Saxon Forces, at a Place call'd Aclea, They art [eve 
now Oakely in Surry; where after a long and ſharp Conteſt, the Victory fell 74! Times | 
intirely to the Engliſb, with a vaſt Slaughter of theſe inſolent Invaders: So Pugh“ 
that this was-accounted a fortunate Year to England, and added to the King 
great Fame and Reputation. With the like Succeſs his Brother Athelſtan King 
of Kent encounter'd the Danes at Sandwich, where purſuing of them to the 
Sea, he took ſeveral of their Ships: And in Devonſhire, Earl Ceorle at M inle- 
ſhore ſo weaken'd their main Power, that in a kind of Depot they withdrew 
themſelves into the Ifland of Thauet, where they continu'd all the Winter Sea- 
ſon; and if Deſtiny had not withſtood the — 1% Nation, the Danes in hu- 
man Probability might have been totally expelV'd the Land. But the Saxons 
imagining themſelves free from the common Enemy, renew'd their old Conteſts 
with the ever depreſſed Britains, againſt whom Burthred King of Mercia ſuc- 
ceſsfully obtain d the Aſſiſtance of King Erhelwulf, whoſe Daughter Erhel/: 
With he had obtain'd in Marriage; which for a while ſupported the Fame and 
Power of that valiant but unfortunate Prince. | "= 
Aſn. FEthelwulf now enjoying Peace, ſent his youngeſt Son Alfred, then but five A. D 
e, Years of Age, with a large Retinue to Rome, whom Leo the Pope both conſe- + 
crated to be King afterwards, and adopted to be his Epiſcopal Son. Burt this 853. 
Peace laſted not long; for in the ſame Year the Danes landed afreſh in Thanet, 
where Zaller with the Forces of Kent, and Hudda with thoſe of Surry en- 
Nee with them, and at firſt repell'd them; but the ſlain and drowned were at 
ength ſo many on either Side, as left the Loſs almoſt equal on both. In the 
next Year the Danes winter'd: again in Shepey, and became more formidable The Danes a- 
than before. Inſomuch that the King, Nobility and Clergy being extreamly ii, mids ' 
alarm'd and affrighred at the Devaſtations of theſe Pagan Invaders, and judg- -— i 
ing theſe Calamities to be the Effects of their Sins and Corruptions, bethought 
themſelves of a wholeſom and uniform Remedy, as they term d it, and a proper 
Security againſt their Enemies; which was an Act of the great Council or Par- Etbel wulf 
liament in thoſe Day Sz ſince often called The * 7 King Ethelwulf, 1 mag WR” had 
5 | | | RE Conn 


* 
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ofits of all Lands to the Church, free from all Burdens, Taxes 
TE Hs OR Save This Grant, by the Conſent of the grand Council, 
was ſign'd by all the Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, Abbeſſes, and Secular 
States of all England; and likewile b Burthred King of Mercia, and Edmund 
King of the Eaſt-Angles, then ſubject and tributary to King Erhelwulf. Aſtet 
this Grant was S's and ſubſcrib d, Etheluuſſ with great Solemnity of. 
fer'd it upon the Altar of St. Peter's in the Cathedral of Fznchefter, where the 
Parliament was held, and the Biſhops caus'd it to be publiſh'd in every Church 
of their reſpective Dioceſes and Diſtricts. / . 
A. D. Having ſettled theſe Affairs at home, he took his beloved Son Alfred with aun. 
8 him, and with great Devotion took a Journey to Rome, where he was honour- © 
| FH ably receiv'd an entertain'd for the Space of a whole Year; in which Time he 
| Journey , rebuilt che Ii'ngliſh School that Offa 2 85 Mercia had founded in that City, 
= Rome: which had been burnt down, and now bore the Name of Thomas the Holy. 
His Return from Rome was 22 France, and being a Widower, he there 
He marin marry'd Judith the beautiful E ter of Charles the Bald then Emperor, in 
the Emperor's Honour of whom he ever plac'd her in a Chair of State, and gave her ſuch 
Davghisr. Marks of Dignity as were contrary to the Yeſ-Saxon Law that had been made 
upon the Account of Erhelburga's Crimes. His Abſence and this Marriage gave 
A Conſpiracy Occaſion to a —_— Conſpiracy in his own Nation, form'd and uy: on 
nwulf 


anf him. hy his eldeſt Son Ethelbald, Biſhop Aſian his imagin d Friend, and 
Earl of Somer/et, who us'd all poſſible Endeavours to deprive him of his King- 
dom. This Inſurrection was expected to produce nothing leſs than an unfortu- 
nate War: But Etheluulf foreſecing the Dangers and Miſeries of Civil Diſcord, 
out of his mere Clemency and great Condeſcenſion, by the Aſſent of his Nobles, 
agreed to divide the whole Kingdom between Himſelf and his Son. According- 
The Land di- ly a Diviſion was ſolemnly made, but with ſo much Artifice and Partiality, 
vided between that the Weſtern and beſt Parts were given to the Son, and the Eaſtern and 
bir Fabel. worlt left to the Father; which rais d ſuch an Indignation among many of the 
bald. Nobility, that they offer'd the King their utmoſt Aſſiſtance for the Recove 
of the whole; but he peacefully diſſuaded them, reſting ſarisfy'd with the Por- 
tion aſſign'd him. Two Years after, finding himſelf declining, he diſpog'd of 
his Kingdom to his two Eldeſt Sons Ethelbald and Ethelbert, and his Heredi- 
tary Eſtate to his other Sons and Daughters. For the Advantage of his Soul, 
he order'd that in his Hereditary Lands, every tenth Hide or Manſion ſhould 
maintain one poor Parſon with Meat, Drink and Cloathing; and he commanded 
that three hundred Marks ſhould be paid annually to Rome, for theſe Purpoſes, 
one hundred to buy Oyl for the Lamp in the Church of St. Peter, as much for 
Oyl in the Church of St. Paul, and the other hundred to the Pope himſelf 
His Death. Not long after he dy'd at a Place call'd Stamrige, upon the 130 Day of Janu- 
ary, in the Year 857, and was bury'd at the Cathedral in Wincheſler, ving 
reign'd twenty Years and five Months. g 


< | z. ETHELBAL D. 


II Ethelwulf left four Sons behind him, Ethelbald 2 elbert, $a 
| . , thelbert, Ethelred, Sar 
A. D. and Alfred, who all ſucceſſively aſcended the Throne, and became ae 2. 
857. England. Upon his Deceaſe, his two eldeſt Sons divided their Father's Ring- 
Ethelbald and dom according to his laſt Will and Teſtament ; Ethelbald the Eldeſt ſucceeded 
Echelbert /*- him in J/eſt-Saxony, whilſt his ſecond Brother Erbelbert reign'd in Xent. 
ceed. | : . 190 n Kent, as 
| alſo over the Eaſt and South-Saxons. Notwithſtanding this Diviſion, Erhelbald 
has been always accounted ſupreme Monarch : But we 


ave very littl ini 
of his Perſon and Actions. All that we find is, that he was a ee 4 


dious Prince; and being charm'd with the Beauty of his Step-Mother 7775. 
he marry'd her, contrary to the Laws of God ab Man. Bur oor kgs 


we 
* 
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we are told, that b the Admonition of Swithun Biſhop of Wincheſter, he re- 
pented of his Inceſt, put away his unlawful Wife, and obſery'd all Things that 
the Biſhop enjoin'd him. Having without any other memorable Action, reign'd 


n 


almoſt three Years, he dy'd on the twentieth Day of December, and the Year ktnelbald 
860; being bury'd firſt at Herburn the Cathedral in Dor ſetſpire, and after- dies. 


wards remoy'd to the Church at Salisbury. 


4 ETHELBERT. 


4 * Upon the Deceaſe of Ethelbald, his ſecond Brother Ethelbert, who had been 


* 


join'd with him in the Government, ſucceeded in the whole Monarchy of Eu- 
land, which he rul'd with great Peace and Concord at home. But from abroad 
e was ſoon moleſted by the deſtroying Danes, who with a powerful Navy 
landed at Southampton, and took and plunder'd the City of Wincheſter. But in 


A. D. 
860. 


Ethelbert /ole 


Monarch, 
The Danes 4 


their Return to their Ships, they were met by O/7:c& Earl of Southampton, and gain invade 
Ethelwulf of Barkſhire, who put them to flight, and conſtrain'd them to aban- / Lan. 


don their Booty. Afterwards, taking a large Compaſs, they again enter'd the 
Iſle of Thanet, and there took up their Winter Quarters. The Keutiſh Men 


being weary d out with frequent Alarms, found themſelves oblig'd to purchaſe 
their Peace by a Sum of Mony ; but the Pirates under Pretence of receiving 


this Mony, and confirming the League, made an Excurſion into the Country, 


and waſted all the Eaſtern Parts of Kent. Nevertheleſs the Inhabitants, by u- 


niting all their Forces, expell'd theſe perfidious Wretches. About which Time 


King Ethelbert, after a worthy Reign of five Years, dy'd, much lamented by The Death of 
his Subjects, who honourably interr'd him at the Cathedral of Sherburn, by Ethelbert, 


his Brother Etheſbald. 


5. ETHEL RE D 1. 


b, „ Etbelbert was ſucceeded in his Kingdom by his next Brother Ethelred, the 


«Aſſer, 
Hunting 


third Son of Ethelwulf, whole Reign was more tempeſtuous than any before 
him, and was one continu'd Conflict with the Pagan Danes. In the Beginning 
of which a vaſt Army of theſe Ravagers, under the Conduct of Hinguar and 
Hubba, two valiant Brothers, invaded the Nation, landed in Eaſt- England, 
and there wintering made a Truce with the Inhabitants, only with Deſign to 


866. 
The Danes ar- 
rive under 


Hinguar and 
Hubba. 


obtain from them a ſufficient Number of Horſes for their Men. Being well 
furniſh'd for a long Expedition, in the following Year they paſs'd over the 
Humber as far as Tork, where the Civil Diſſenſions of the Northumbrians af- 
forded them great Incouragement and Advantage. For they had lately depos'd 
Ocbert their King, and had choſen Ella the Head of another Faction in his 
Room; but being at length rous'd by the common Danger, both Parties united, 
made Head againſt the Dares, and prevail d; but too raſhly paring them in- 
to Zork, then but ſlenderly walled, the Northumbriaus were terribly flaughter'd 
both within and without, their two Kings ſlain, and the City burnt. Vet 
the Remainder of the People made the beſt Terms they could with the Enemy , 


wed ar, were over-run, and the Country ravag'd as far as the Ri- 15 ravage 


ver Tine; and 
Brompton gives us this particular Occaſion of the 
That Bruern a Nobleman, whoſe Wife King Ocbert had raviſh'd, call'd in Hin- 


guar and Hubba to revenge the Injury : A remarkable Example, if the Truth 


were as evident. Being thus victorious, the Dane in the following Year paſ- 
ſed over into Mercia and winter'd at Nottingham; which fo alarm'd Burhed 
the King of that Country, with his Noblemen, that they implot'd the Aſſiſt- 
ance of our King Ethelred, with TO es bis Brother. To which they 

| = L 2 readily 


gbert one of the Zngliſh Race was appointed King over them. 4 4% North 
Haves marching to Tor; 7 — 
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readily agreed; and aſſembling their Forces, together with Edmund King of 
the Ea/t-Angles, they join d the Mercians, and offer'd Bartel to the Enemy; 
but the Danes apprehending the Hazard, kept themſelves within the Town and 
Caſtle; till the Mercians, weary'd out with Delays, came to Articles of Truce 
with them. Upon which the Dares abandon'd the Place, and return'd back to 
Zork with great Booty, where they continu'd about a Year, practiſing great Se- 
verities and Cruelties. 6 : 
A. D. Winter being paſt, the Danes ſoon broke their Truce, pals'd over Humber g= 
86 into Lindſey, and landing at Humberſione, miſerably waſted all the Country; 
59 and particularly deſtroy d the famous Monaſtery of Barney, killing all the 
Monks in the Church without Mercy. Having continu'd in thoſe Parts all the 
Summer, and conſum'd all Things with Fire and Sword, about the Feaſt of 
They mate St. Michael they enter'd Keſteren, another Part of Lincolnſhire, and there com- 
great Deva- mitted the like Ravages and Barbarities. At len th the valiant Count Agar 
allen drew together all the Vouth of Hoy/and, now Holland in the fame County, 
Lincolnſhire. J 
with Wibert and Leofric two Knights, who march'd at the Head of them, tc- 
gether with a brave Body of two hundred Men belonging to Croy/and Abby, 
who were led by one Toly, then a Monk. Theſe taking with them about three 
hundred couragious Men from Deeping, Langtoft and Baſton, to whom alſo 
join'd Morchard Lord of Bourne, with his ſtrong and numerous Family, and 
eing met by O/got Governor of Lincoln, an old Commander, with the Lin- 
coln Squadron, upon the Feaſt of St. Maurice they reſolutely engagd the Pagan 
Deſtroyers, kill'd three of their Kings, great Numbers of the Soldiers, and pur- 
ſu'd the reſt to their Camp. From the Death and Burial of theſe three Kings, 
the Village before call'd Laundon, was afterwards call'd Tre&ingham, and now 
by Corruption Frekingham. But the Night following, Gothurn, Baſey, O/- 
ketil, Halfden and 3 all five Kings, and as many Earls, Hinguar, Hub. 
ba, Frena, Sidroc the Elder and Younger, coming in from ſeveral Parts with 
great Spoils and numerous Forces, the greateſt Part of the Chriſtians terrify'd 
with their Power, retir'd in the Night. The reſt having early in the Morning 
heard Divine Service, and receiv'd the Sacrament, reſolv'd to die for their Reli- 
r their Country, and march'd directly againſt their Enemies. Agar 
rew up his Forces to the beſt Advantage, leaving one part to Friar Toly and 
Morcard of Bourne, another to Ofzot of Lincoln, and headed a third himſelf; 
and finding them much inferior in Number to the Enemy, he form'd them into 
the Shape of N againſt the Archers ſetting as it were a Paliſado of their 
Bucklers, and againſt the Violence of the Horſe a Wood of Lances; in which 
Poſture they kept unbroken till Night approach d. The Enemy perceiving that 
neither their Archers nor Horſe could do Execution, counterfeited a Flight, 
which occaſion d the Exgliſh to break their Ranks and purſue, contrary to the 
Orders of their „ ſo that they were eaſily broken and diſpersd with 
reat Slaughter. The brave and renowned Algar, with his Commanders and a 
few Soldiers, cluſtering together upon a Hill, long ſuſtain d the, Brunt of the 
Cogan Army, and ſeeing the ſtouteſt Chriſtians dead, they continu'd valiantly 
fighting over their Bodies, till with many Wounds they expir d. Only a few 
young Men of out ton and Gedney, caſting away their Arms 55 d to the adjoin- 
ing Wood, from whence with much Difficulty they reach'd Croyland, and brought 
the ſad News of the Overthrow, as the Monks were at their Veſpers. Not long 
after the Danes plunder'd and burnt the rich Abby of Croyland, and maſſacred 
Then in Nor- all the Monks; from whence they march'd to the Monaſtery of Medeſhamſted 
_— or Peterborough, where they did the like; and thence with innumerable Rava- 
Cambridge ges they pals'd on to Huntington, then to Grantebrig or Cambridge, and then 
and Suffolk. ro the Iſſe of Ely, where they pillag d and burnt that famous Monaſtery, and 
kill d the Monks, with great Numbers of others who had retir'd thither for 
Security. After this they march'd into Eaſt- England, where meeting with 
Earl Multetule, who made a vigorous Reſiſtance, they cut him off with all his 
N Army, 


— 
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Army, and winter'd at Thetford. Here the pious Edmund, King of the Coun- 
try, oppoſing them, was put to flight, taken at Hey/e/dune, now Hoxon, and 
| ſet up as a Butt to ſhoot at; where calling upon God, and profeſſing himſelf a xingEdmund 
Martyr, he was firſt ſcourg'd, then ſhot through with many Arrows, and at 5d 
length beheaded; the Place of his Burial being afterwards call'd St. Edmunds 
Bury. At the ſame Time Dummoc or Dunwich was alſo deſtroy'd by theſe 
Ravagers, and the Biſhop's Sec was remov'd to Eimham in Norfolk | 
2 The furious Danes having over- run Northumberland, Mercia and Eaft- A. D. 
England, in the following Year bent their Courſe towards the Meſt. Saxons, 871 
whoſe Territories had not felt the Effects of their Avarice and Cruelty, and * 
who alone were in a W e to reſiſt them: For the Monarchy not being com- 
leatly eſtabliſh d, the Overturning of the Heptarchy had weaken d all the other 
Þrovitiehs: Arriving at Reading, the Danes with new Recruits and a mighty 
Force encamp'd between the Rivers Thames and Keuet, and ſent two Earls to 
forage in the Country; but they were met by Etheluulf Earl of Barkſhire, 
who engag'd them at ef „ kill'd one of their Earls, and obtain'd the Vi- 
ctory. Four Days after King Ethelred with bis Brother Alfred gave Battel to The Danes 
the chief Body of the Danes, in which Earl Z7helwulf was ſlain, together with _— p 
great Numbers on both Sides, and the Danes kept the Field. Yet the Adyantage Ethelred and 
was not ſo great againſt the Engliſb, but in four Days after the King and his Bro- 1 
ther appear d again in the Field at a Place call d Eſceſdune, or Aſhdoune, where 
they engag d on both Sides with their full Strength. The Danes divided their 
Army into two Bodies, the one led by Baſcai and Hulf den their two Kings, 
the other by their Earls; and the firſt engag d with Ethelred, and the latter 
with Alfred. In the former Body King 52 was ſlain, in the latter the two 
Sidrocs, beſides three other Earls, Osbearn, Frena and Hareld; and both were 
| px to flight, with the Slaughter of many Thouſands; fo that ſuch a Victory 
ad not been known for many Ages. Vet afteg this great Loſs, within fourteen 
Days Time, being headed by Agnere and Hubba, they engag d the King and his 
Brother at a Place call'd Baſing, where they apparently gain'd the Advantage. 
Still the Loſs ſuſtain d by the Exgliſb could not be great, for about two Months 
after, they were ſo well recruited that they durſt a third Time engage with the 
Pagans at Merotune, tho' lately reinforced, and divided into two Bodies, and 
in the ſame Poſture they had formerly fought. Both theſe Bodies were put to 
flight, tho” for a great part of the Day they kept the Advantage, and the 
Slaughter was great on both Sides; and yet the Annals tell us that the Danes 
remain d Maſters of the Field; ſo various was the Fortune of this Day, or ra- 
ther ſo uncertain their Intelligence. Of all the Landings and Deyaſtations of 
the Danes, from the Days of Ethelwulf till their two laſt Battels with Erhel- 
red, or of their Leaders, whether Kings, Dukey or Earls, the Daniſh Hiſtori- 
ans of beſt Credit are wholly ſilent; ſo little Value had they for the Memor 
of their barbarous and inhuman Actions; unleſs we may ſuppoſe them, wo 
ing to Aſſer, to have come from Danubms, or ſome other Parts, rather than 
Denmark. In the Summer there happen'd a dreadful Plague, of which King 
Ethelred is laid to have „ after he had reign'd above five Years in great The Dearth of 
Reputation. He dy'd on the 23d Day of April, ſome ſay by the Wounds re- Fthelred. 
ceiv'd in his laſt Battel; which ſeems to be confirm'd by an Inſcription on his 
Tomb at Winborne, cited by Mr. Camden; but that being of a modern Date, 


the Authority of it is doubted by many. 
6: 44 FRED. 


Aſir. | | 
Sr. III. The great Egbert, above forty Years ago, had and mark'd out A, D, 
the Way for the Monarchy of England, and like Julius Cæſar founded it; $72, 


but the full Eſtabliſhment of it was left to his glorious Grandſon Alfred, the 
youngeſt 


— ̃ — é — — — 
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oungeſt Son of King Etheluulig who like Auguſtus compleated it, and ſo firm- 
y 0 it, that it eee ever ſince. Notwithſtanding his Reign was fill'd 


with infinite Troubles, and innumerable Moleſtations from the Danes, which 
ſometimes reduc d him to greater Exigencies, than had been known to any of his 
Predeceſſors. This Prince is by ſome ſaid to have been firſt ſupreme. Monarch 


Alfred the , of England, and by others the firſt King that ever was anointed in this Nation: 
1 couragious and brave, of a winning Behaviour and a charming Conver- 


* King of Eng- ; ; ; 
land. fation, and a rcady Wit and profound Wiſdom. Being now twenty two Years 


of Age, he took Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom not without Reluctancy, being juſt- 
ly eee the conſtant Ray and barbarous Hoſtilities of the Pa- 
gans. And he had ſcarcely ſolemniz d hisBrother's Funeral, when in a Month's 
Time with an inconſiderable Army he was oblig d to engage the whole Power 
of the Danes at Wilton; where at firſt by his Courage and Valour he forc'd 
them to fly, but at length finding the Number of the Purſuers to be {mall, they 
rallied, encounter'd the wearied Engliſb, and became Maſters of the Field. And 
that it might not ſeem ſtrange to any that the Numbers of the Chriſtians were 
He fights ſe- fo ſmall, Aſſer and the Annals tell us, That in this one Year the Engliſh had 
eral Barrel: been ſpent and weaken'd by eight or nine ſeveral Bartcls againſt the Pagans, * 
Danes, beſides innumerable Skirmiſhes ; in which, tho' the Danes loſt one King and 
nine Earls, or principal Commanders, yet receiving ſuch frequent Recruits from 
beyond the Seas, whilſt the Eng/iſh wanted that Rn it is no Wonder 
if they preyail'd. But now being tired with inceſſant Hoſtilities, this Year a 
Peace was made with the Danes, upon Condition that they ſhould leave the 
Kingdom; which they for ſome Time obſery'd, bur to no great Effect. For 
the next Year the Danes having landed again, march'd from Reading to Lon- 


he Merci ua | 
— 1 Peace don, and there took up their Winter- Quarters; where the Mercians were con- 


with them, ſtrain'd to make Peace with them. 


A In the Summer following, thgſe Rovers march'd Northwards, and winter'd Sar. tn 
* D. at 7. orkſey in Lincolnſhire, where the Mercians gladly renew'd their Articles of 


874. Peace. Notwithſtanding which, removing their Forces to Rependune, now Rep- 
ton upon Trent in Darbyſhire, they there forc'd Burhed King of the Mercians 
to quit both his Kingdom and the Nation, and retire to Rome; leaving all his 

| Dominions to their Poſſeſſion. His Kingdom was farm'd out by the Danes to 
x »u« One of his Servants call'd Ceo/wnlf, upon Condition that he ſhould reſtore it up- 
by the Danes. on the ſame Time it was demanded. After which, theſe Pagan Devourers divi- 
ded themſelves into two Parties; one of which, under the Conduct of Hafden 

one of their Kings, march'd into Northumberland, where they winter'd by the 

Tine, ſubdu d all the adjacent Countries, and waſted the Territories of the Pic, 

and the Pictiſh Britains. The other Party, commanded by Cuthrun, Oskitell 

and Amund, three other of their Kings, march'd directly to Grantbrig or Cam- 

bridge, where fixing their Quatters, for a Year they ſpread themſelves like Lo- 

cults over all that Country. In the mean Time King Alfred, now perceiving 

that theſe Miſchiefs at Land proceeded from the Enemies being Maſters at Sea, 


| Alfred man; mann'd out a ſmall Fleet, deſigning to ſurpriſe theſe Pirates before their Land- 


out 4 Fleet, i0g; and meeting with 1eyen of their Ships, they took one, and diſpers'd the 
reſt: A promiſing Succeſs from ſo ſmall a Beginning; for the Eugliſb at that 

A. D. Time were but little experienc'd in Sea Affairs. The following Summer the 
876 Danes remov'd to a Caſtle of the Meſt. Saxous call d Werhum; where Alfred, 
70. whoſe Power had been much weaken'd, either by a wiſe Management, or as 
ſome a by Mony, brought them to ſuch Terms of Peace, that they ſwore the 

moſt ſolemn Oaths, immediately to depart the Land. Bur in a ſhort Time, fal- 

ſifying their Oaths, they with all their Horſe got by Night to Exeter, and 

Winter d in thoſe Parts. At the fame Time Hafden their King had brought 

The Danes his Affairs to that Perfection in Northumberland, that he divided that Country 
_— amongſt his Men, and began to cultivate it with Tillage. And it was in this 
Year, according to Aſer, chat Rollo with his Danes or Normans, having win- 

aha ter d 
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ter'd here in England, paſs d over the Sea, invaded France, and took Poſſeſſion 
of all Neuſtria, ſince call d Normandy, there reigning himſelf Fifty Vears. 
Su., In the following Year, the Daniſh Fleet failing or roving about the Weſt 
. met with ſuch a Tempeſt near Swan/nich-in Hampſhire, as overſet an hundred * 
and twenty of their Ships, and left the reſt eaſie to be maſter'd by thoſe Gallies, 
which King Alfred had plac'd there to guard the Seas. At the lame Time the 
Danes were beſieg d by the King's Troops in Exeter; and being humbled by 
the Loſs of their Fleet, they offer d ſufficient Hoſtages, took ſeveral Oaths, and 
enter'd into new Articles of Peace. According to which Articles they left Yeſt- 
Saxony, and departed into Mercia, of which they divided part of it among 
themſelves, and left the reſt to Ceo/wnff their ſubſtituted King. But notwith- A, D. 
ſtanding all their Oaths and Obligations, in the Beginning of the next Year, they g g 
with a great Power enter'd into Yeſt-Saxony, and quartering at Chippenham 1 
in Wiltſhire, waſted all the Country, forc'd many of the Inhabitants beyond /utmir; 0 * 
Sea, and took Poſſeſſion of the chief Parts of it: Inſomuch that the King him- em. 
ſelf was conſtrain'd with a few of his Nobles, and with ſome Soldiers and Vaſſals, 
to retire among the woody and orb Parts of Somerſetſhire, where he led a 
melancholy Lite, in great Trouble and Scarcity, having no Proviſions but what 
he could get by Incurſions from the Pagans, or from thoſe Chriſtians who had 
ſubmitted themſelves to their Power. At length he was forc'd to take. Lodg- Alfred driven 
ings with a poor Neatherd; where we are told that the Man's Wife reprimand- jj i © 
ed him for ſuffering her Bread to take 2 at the Fire, no ways ſuppoſing 
him to have been the Man who had fought ſo many Battels, and obtain | Ps 
ny Victories over the Pagan Power. His Retirement was ſo private, that nei- 
ther his Friends nor Enemies could tell where he was; and all this Time his 
Royal Patrimony became a Prey, both to the Danes and the revolting Engliſb. 
And here performing an extraordinary Act of Charity, in the Time of his great- 
eſt Want, it is ſaid that he receiv'd a Promiſe from Heav'n, by Way of Viſion, 
that he ſhould have a ſpeedy Deliverance from all his Trouble and Afflctions 
SinDm, This began to appear in a ſhort Time: For Hafen and the Brother of Hin- 
de. guar, coming with twenty three Ships from North. Wales, where they had 
made great Deyaſtations, landed in Devonſhire near a ſtrong Caſtle call d Ken- 
with ; where by the ſudden Sally of the Garriſon, they were ſlain with twelye 
hundred of their Men. This gave Encouragement to King Alfred to build a 
Fortreſs at Athelney in Somer fue » in which he bravely defended himſelf 
and his Followers. And in ſeven Weeks Tithe he march'd from thence with He recovers, 
his Subjects and Vaſſals there, to engage with the Pagans. And coming to — 
Ecbryt. ſtone now Brixſtone, he was met by the Inhabitants of Wiltſhire, So- 
mer ſetſhire and Hampſhire, who receiv'd their King with extraordinary Satiſ- 
faction, as one riſen from the Dead. But finding the Enemy to be far ſuperior Nn, his 
in Numbers, and other Advantages, before he engag'd them, according to In; 
gulph and Malmesbury, he undertook a very uncommon Adventure; whi 
was to take upon him the Form and Habit of an ordinary Muſician, and with 
one Companion to enter the Dauiſh Camp as a Spy. Here he became fo accep- 
table by his Singing and Playing, that he was at length introduc'd to the King's 
Tent; and having there and in the reſt of the Camp learnt as much as was con- 
venient, he again return'd to his Caſtle at Athelney, where calling together all 
his Followers, he related the careleſs Condition of the Enemy's Camp, and with 
what Eaſe they might be deſtroy d. Being thus incourag'd, oe ©: ae up all 
their Power, and being led on by a valiant King, at Edendon in Wiltſhire, they 
engag d the whole Forces of the Danes, and gain'd an intire Victory. They Routs tha 
purſa'd them to one of their fortify'd Caſtles, where Alfred cloſely befieg'd 
them for fourteen Days; till being pinch'd with Famine, they were reduc'd to 
that Neceſſity, as to beg a Peace on Condition that the King ſhould receive 
what Hoſtages he demanded from them, without depoſing any himſelf. Upon 


which they made ſuch a Peace as they had neyer done with any King _ 3 


: 
6 
5 
: | 
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for they not only ſwore that they would depart his Dominions, but alſo that 
Gzthram their King ſhould become a Chriſtian ; all which was perform'd about 
three Weeks after, when the ſaid King with about thirty of his chief Nobility 
and mate: came to Alrey, where Alfred receiving him from the Font at his Baptiſm, be- 
Gum came his God father, call'd his Name Atbelſtan, and took him for his adopted 


their King a „ all the Danes retir d from Weſt- Saxony into Eaſt-Sex 


Cbriſiian. Son. Upon which 5 f inte 
and Eaſt- England; which Countries were given them for Habitations by Al. 
fred, as appears from the League made at that Time between that King and. 


the Danes. : 
During this Negotiation, another Swarm of Daniſh Rovers from beyond the . gr, 
Seas, fail'd up the Thames, and winter'd at Fullingham, now Fulham ; but in &. 
the following Year, with another Body of their Countrymen, they pals'd over 
into Frante and Flanders, where their Conqueſts and Ravages ſhew'd that the 
, French and Flemiſh were no more able than the Exgliſb to defend themſelves 
Alfredencrea- from theſe Pagan Invaders. In the mean time King 4/fred, now at Peace and 
| ſe: his Naval at Leiſure, retolv'd to encreaſe his Naval Forces, and after three Years Dili- 
MY ence, he provided a confiderable Fleet; with which he engag'd ſeveral of the 

Bane: and taking two of their Ships, he order'd the Men to be thrown over- 

board; and not long after he took two more, with two of their Princes, but 

A. D. not without ſome Loſs. Two or three Vears after another Fleet of Danes ap- 

„ pear'd on theſe Seas, fo large that one Part thought themſelves powerful enough 

885. to enter France, while the other making up the Rivers Thames and Medway, 

_ Danes beſieg d the City of Rocheſter, and having built a ſtrong Fort before the Gates, 

9 from thence they artack'd the Place. But the Inhabitants made a brave Reſi- 

ſtance, and held out againſt all their Forces, till Alfred himſelf came to their 

Relief, the Fame of whoſe Approach frighted the Beſiegers to their Ships, who 

leaving all their Horſes and many Priſoners, return'd to the Coaſts of France. 

King Alfred having now reinforc'd his Fleet, refoly'd to ſuppreſs the Daniſh 

Pirates who then thelter'd themſelves among their Countrymen in Zaſt- Eng- 

land, which occaſion'd a Breach of the League between him and King Gurh- 

ram; and this Deſign ſo proſper d, that coming to the Mouth of the River 

Sroure by Harwich, they met with thirteen of their Ships which came pre- 

par'd, by an Encounter took them all and kill'd their Men. But growing ſe- 

cure upon this Succeſs, and keeping in a careleſs Poſture, the Dares with all 

the Naval Forces, engag'd them in their Return, and much diminiſh'd the Ho- 

nour of their Triumph. In the following Year King Alfred, after ſo many Ci- 

| ties being burnt, and ſuch diſmal Deſtruction of 1 not only took the Ci- 

London reco- ty of London from the Danes, who had it long in their Poſſeſſion, but he re- 

888 50 pair'd it, and reſtor'd it to its ancient Luſtre; and then committed it to the 
Government of Ethered Earl of the Merciaus, to whom he gave his Daughter 
Ethelfleda in Marriage. And now Affairs being brought to a better Order than 
formerly, all the Engliſb, namely the Mercians and Kentiſh Men, as alſo the 
Eaſt and Weſt-Saxons, who before had been diſpers d, and made Priſoners b 

26m the Danes, return'd to their Habitations, and pur themſelves under King . | 

Fr fred's Protection: And the King was now freed from the Inſults and Incurfions 

of the Danes for about eight Years. G 

A. D. And now the Affairs of the Nation being brought to a peaceable Poſture, the 47. 
886. renown'd Alfred proceeded to many worthy Regulations, and to promote all ** 
Things that might tend either to the Honour or Advantage of his Subjects. 
Aledo Finding that in theſe Times Learning was at ſo low an Ebb in the King- 
ns. dom, that few on the South ſide of the Humber could read En liſh, and ſcarce 
a Prieſt who could underſtand Latin, be order'd Gregory's Paſtoral to be tran- 

_ into Engliſh, and ſent a Copy of it to every Biſhop. And for the further 

dvancement of Knowledge he ſent into France for Crimbald and John the 

Monk, and into Wales for Aſer, who read to him and wrote the Hiſtory of his 


gn _ Life; all whom he plac'd at Oxford, where he founded that famous Univerſity 
Oxford, ; | 4 in 


but without 
Succeſs, 
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N 
in the Vear 886, and erected three Colleges, one for Grammarians, another for by 
Philoſophers, and a third for Divines. For the Conveniency of Civil Govern- 
ment, this excellent Prince repair d all his Cities and Caſtles, and built others 
in tho moſt neceſſary Places, changing the whole Face of the Kingdom into a. 
much better Form; and having walled ſeveral Towers and Caſtles, he made 
them defenſible againſt all the Pagan Power. Nor was, he leſs careful in the 
ical Affairs of the Nation; for many of his own Subjects, under the Name 

of Danes having committed frequent Spoils and Rapines, in order to reſtrain 
all Exceſſes, he firſt divided all the Provinces.of 115 and into diſtinct Count ies, me divides thi 
and thoſe again into Hundreds and Tythings, as alſo Pariſhes; ſo that every le- Nation inte 
gal Subject dwelling in ſome particular Hundred or Tything, if he was ſuſpects ©***** 
ed of any Robbery, he was to be condemn'dor acquitted by the ſame Diviſion. 
He divided the Governments of the Provinces. into, two Offices; into Judges 
whom we now call Juſtices of the Peace, and into Sheriffs,, who. ſtill retain 
that Name. And by this King's Care and Induſtry, there ſucceeded; fo great a 
Franquillicy 8 out the Realm, that if a Traveller had loſt a Bag of Mony 
in the High- Way, he might have found it untouch'd the next Day. And others 
add, That tho” there were Gold Bracelets hung up at the Parting, of ſeveral) 
High-Ways, yet Juſtice was fo ſtrictly executed, that no Man durſt preſume to | 
touch them. He was ſo exact and careful in doing Juſtice, that he frequently ui care of 
enquir'd after all the Judgments and Deciſions of the whole Country made in % Public. 
his Abſence, and very ſtrictly examin'd the Equity of them; and if he found 
any Failure in the Sentences of his Judges, he demanded whether it proceeded 
from Ignorance or a corrupt Mind; if from the former, he reprov'd their Folly 
and Inlolence in undertaking what they underſtood not, and commanded them 
either to quit their Places, or by Study and Books make themſelves fit to an- 
ſwer the Ends of them: And it was wonderful to ſee ſo many illiterate. Earls, 
Sheriffs and publick Miniſters, apply themſelves to laborious Studies, even in 
their old Age, rather than forfeit their Places and Reputations. This. Prince's, 
Laws, of which many were Ecclefiaſtical, were for the moſt part Collections 

from the Laws of Ina, Offa and Ethellert, to which fome new ones were ad- 


ded. Thele are extant in Lambard, and one or two of the Secular Laws are zi; Laws; 


obſery'd among us to this Day: As particularly, That for Entailing Eſtates, 
They that had Book-Land, or Eſtates in Land that came to them, . or paſs'd by 
c from their Anceſtors, could not ſell or alienate it from their Heirs: And 
that for vouching of Things fold, &c. © No Man's Horſe or Oxe could be fold 
© without a Voucher, one that ſhould take upon him to make good the Sale; 
© and the Thing fold according to the Bargain. | 
And now after eight Years Intermiſſton, the Kingdom became infeſted worſe A. P 
than ever by a freſh Invaſion of the Danes; for vaſt Numbers of them being 
driven by the Emperor Arnuulf out of France march'd Weſtward to Bolaigu 89 Z+ 


New Invaſis 


where taking Shipping in two hundred and fifty Veſſels, together with their „ f 

Horſes, they arriv'd in the Mouth of the River Limene in Kent, near to the Danes. 

| ood Andred, a Wood that extended an hundred and twenty Miles in 

Feud: and thirty in Breadth. Into this Wood they drew up their Ships a- 

bout four Miles from the River's Mouth, where they built a Fortrels; and af- 

ter them one Haeſten, w_— Veſſels more enter'd the Mouth of the 

Thames, and built a Fort at Midletun, while theſe remain d at Ap/edore. King 

Alfred to hinder this Storm that threaten d bis Kingdom, firſt refoly'd to pre- Thiy art at- 

vent the uſual Correſpondence between new Comers and thoſe already ſettled in * 

the Nation, which had ever prov'd of pernicious Conſequence. He ſtrictly ob- 

lig d the Danes of Northumberland and of Eaſft-Sex by an Oath of Fidelity , 

and receiy'd Hoſtages from them; and having gather'd together a conſiderable 

Power, he encamp d himſelf between the Enemies two Armies, at ſueh a Di- 

| ſtance; as to be ready to attack either, in caſe they offer d to remove; then di- 

viding his Army into two Parts, one ae obſery'd the Enemy s mk 
* : dy; 


le 


* 
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Body, whilſt the other remain d ready to reſtrain ſuch Parties as foraged in the 
Country. The Danes rang d about till they came to Eſſex, and then again 


paſs d the Thames into Surry, where at Farnham King Alfred's Troops met 
them, and put them to flight. Their King was wounded, and with one Part 


ſtaid behind, the reſt croſs d the Thames into an Iſland near Ceolne or Colebrook, 
where the King's Army beſieg'd them ſo long, that their own Proviſions fail'd. 
In the mean Time the Danes of Northumberland, not able to hold their Hands 
while their Countrymen were inriching themſelves with Booty, broke their 
Faith, and with an hundred Ships coming to the Eaſt-Angles, ſcour'd the Sou- 
thern Parts, as they did with forty Ve els the Northern Coaſts, and failing 
about to the Weſt, they went and-inveſted Exeter. Upon which Alfred ha- 
ſten'd with all his Army towards that City, only left a ſtrong Party of Welſh, 
who marching to London join'd the Citizens and others from the Weſt, and 
ſsd on Eaſtwards to Beamfleet ; where Haeſten having built a Fort was him- - 
elf gone out to forage, leaving a conſiderable Party to defend it. But the En- 
They are 8b ſoon cut this Party in pieces, plunder'd the Caſtle, took much Booty and 
worſted, many Priſoners, and either deſtroy d all their Ships, or brought them up to 
London or Rocheſter. Among other Priſoners they took the Wife of Haeſten, 
with his Sons, which ſo affected the Barbarian, that he begg'd Peace of the 
King, and gave an Oath and Hoſtages for his peaceable Deportment. Alfred 
willingly ſer his Wife and his Sons at Liberty, to one of whom he himſelf be- 
came God-father, and Earl Ethelred to the other; and beſides all, he generouſly 
beſtow'd on him a large Sum of Mony. | | 
But e e being return 'd to Beamfleet, could not reſtrain his ravenous In- g. 4. 

clination, 
jacent Country; and joining with the other Daniſh Army, he built another Caſtle 
at Shobery in Effex. Then paſſing the Thames with ſuch as join'd them from 
Northumberland and Eaft-England, they preſs'd on towards the Severn, waſting 
Alfred beſteges all the Country as they march d. In the mean Time King Alfred ſtill carr 4 
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them at Exe- on the Siege of Exeter, where the Danes being extreamly diſtreſsd with Fa- 
wor mine, and having eaten many of their Horſes, relolv'd to ſally out and join with 
their Countrymen who lay encamp'd on the Eaſt Side of the River; bur the 
King, with Loſs of ſeyeral conſiderable Men of his Party, defeated them, and 
oblig d the Remainder to fly into Eſſex to their Ships and the Fort they had 
built in that Country. But no ſooner was one Party ſuppreſs d but another 
ſprung up: For Lef one of their Leaders, before Winter gather'd a ſtrong Ar- 
my out of Eaſt-England and Northumberland, and depoſiting their Wives, 
Ships and Goods into the Hands of the Zaft- Angles, march'd Day and Night 
with ſuch Expedition, that they came and took the City of Virheal near & - 
. ſter in the Weſt, before the Purſuers could oyertake them. And having waſted 
all the Country, the following Year they abandon'd the Place, and invaded 
North-Wales, from whence laden with Plunder they return'd into Northumber- 
land and Eaſi-Eugland; then proceeding into Eſſex, they ſeiz d on a ſmall 
Iſland call'd Mercy, and another Party returning by Sea from the Siege, landed 
upon the Coaſt of Suſſex, where the Inhabitants of Chicheſter by a Sally ſlew 
many of them, and took ſome of their Ships. At the ſame Time ſuch as had 
poſſeſs d themſelves of Mercy drew up their Ships ſome into the River Thames, 
and others into Lee-Road, on the Banks of which, the following Year they 
built a Fort about twenty Miles from London, at or near Ware. The Inhabi- 
tants of London looking upon this as a dangerous Curb, with other Aſſiſtants 
endeavour d to demoliſh it, but were repell'd with the Loſs of many Men, and 
amongſt the reſt, three of the King's Officers. Upon which Alfred in the Time 
of Harveſt incamped nearer the City, to preſerve the Reapers from the Daniſh 
I Incurfions; and riding on a certain Time by the River Lee, he diſcover'd a 
1 Way, by digging large Ditches, and dividing the Streams of the River, to cauſe 
Ware. the Enemies Ships to reſt upon dry Land; which he attempted with ſuch Suc- 
F 3 | te a | 


ut without regard to his Reputation, proceeded to ravage all the ad- _ 


e 


* 


ceſs, that the Danes perceiving they were not to be got off, ſuddenly ſent a- 

way their Wives and Children into Eaſt- England, and march'd on foot as far 
as a Place call'd Quatbrig upon the Severn, where they built a new Fortreſs 

and winter d. While the Citizens of London, with great Joy and Triumph 


brought ſuch of the Ships as they could get off, into their own Road, and burnt 
or Alabled the reſt. 


5.4m, During theſe Wars and Calamities, there began a dreadful Peſtilence, which 


continu'd- three Years, and rag'd both amongſt Men and Beaſts. In which the A. D. 
King loſt moſt of his choiceſt Nobility, as Sw:#hu/f Biſhop of Rocheſter, and 897. 
ſeveral great Earls; Ceolmund in Kent, Brithulf in Eſex, Wulfred in Hamp- gin 
ſhire, beſides Eadbald Biſhop of Dorcheſter, Eadulf the King's Officer in Sher 
ſex, Beornwulf Governor of Wincheſter, Eigulf Maſter of the King's Horle, 
and many others. This Diſaſter was attended by many Irruptions of the Danes 
inhabiting Northumberland and Eaſt- England, into the Territories of the 
_ Weſt-Saxons, by means of their «' Trae ies, which they bad built ſeveral 
Years before. To overmatch which King Alfred with great Charge and Indu- 
order d new Gallies to be built twice as long, higher and yet both ſwifter 
and ſteadier than them, ſome of ſixty Oars, and ſome of more. At the ſame 
Time the Iſle of Wight, the Coaſts of Devonſhire, and other Maritime Parts 
were ſeverely infeſted by ſix Daniſh Ships which hover'd about thoſe Quarters. 
The King by way of Experiment commanded ſome of theſe new Gallies to be 
mann d out againſt them; which occafion'd a Fight partly by Water and partly 
oy Land, manag'd with 3 Dexterity and Courage on both Sides. Two of Th Danes «- 
e Enemy's Ships were ſtranded, one eſcap'd away into Eaſt-England, and all gain word. 
the reſt of the Men were ſlain or taken Priſoners; but not without conſiderable. 
Loſs on the King's Side. The Priſoners were brought to the King at Winche- 
ſter, where he commanded them all to be hang'd up as Pirates and common 
Enemies; and the ſame Year not fewer than twenty of their Veſſels periſn'd on 
the Southern Coaſts with all the Men. | ; | 
.  Afﬀeer theſe tempeſtuous Times King Alfred enjoy'd about three Years of 4 u peace. 
Peace, which to his perpetual Renown he employ'd in the nobleſt Exerciſes, 
and after the moſt laudable Manner. And if we conſider his whole Life, we 
very rarely find any that ſo admirably diſcharg'd all the Offices of a King and 
Chriſtian ; by whoſe Example it will appear that no Infirmity of Body, no La- 
bour of Mind, nor no Diſquiets and Dangers can excuſe any from performing 
their Duties owing to God and Men. The perpetual Diſtractions, Cares and The excellene + 
Anxieties in which he liv'd and reign'd have been already mention'd, yet his in- 24%, 
ward Griefs were as afflicting as his outward Moleſtations, for ſcarcely one Day ; 7 5% wang of 
from his Infancy 'till he was forty five Years of Age, was he free from extraor- 
dinary Pains, and unaccountable Diſtempers in his Body. Vet in the midſt of an 
infirm and ſhatter'd Body, he ſhew'd a couragious and heroick Mind, which 
eyen in his moſt debas'd Condition proy'd a continual Terror to his Enemies. 
His perſonal Valour was amazing, and his Actions in the wy continually furs 
priſing ; and in his Reign he fought with the Dares fifty ſix ſet Battels by Sea 
and Land, of which eight happen'd in one Day; fo that by his wonderful Cou- 
rage and Conduct, he ſo waſted their Forces, tho' they ſtill came in freſh and 
vaſt Numbers, that they were conſtrain'd to give what Hoſtages he demanded, 
and ſubmit to ſuch Conditions as he thought fit to impoſe. In the midſt of all 
the Diſturbances and Diſtractions of his Life, he order'd the Matters of State 
concerning his Kingdom, practis d all the Art of Hunting, inſtructed all his 
Gold- ſmiths and Artificers, contriv'd new Buildings more magnificent than any 
of his Predeceſſors, he himſelf being the Inventor and Architect, read many 
Books, and faw that others did the like. He was conſtantly preſent at Divine 
Service, read Pſalms or Prayers, and alone in the Night Time when all others 
were at Reſt, he frequented Churches aud perform'd his Devotions; he over- 
ſaw the Diſtribution of Alms to * and Strangers, ſet himſelf * the 
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The Dif- No Prince in the World was ever more nicely careful of rhe two precious. 
Things in Man's Life; his Time and his Revenue, and no Man wiſer in the 
Management and iſpoſition of both. As to his Time, by Day and Night, he 


tion of his 
Time and. h 


Revenues, 


ſideration of all Things t 
he Sum 0 | hings | 
bis Charathr, © niſhment of all Ages! we reflect u 


ſearching of the Cauſes of unknown Things, and in all theſe Employments, and 
durin "os moſt afflicting Pains, he bebad himſelf w ith incomparabe Affabili- 
ty and Pleaſantneſs to all Men. Many # ranks, Friſons, Galle, Pagans, Bri. 
tains, Srots and Armenians voluntarily became his Subj Qs, as well Noble as 
oblez all whom he loy'd, honour'd and reliey'd according to their ſeyeral 
ualities and Conditions. He conſtantly and attentively heard Sermons either 
from Strangers or his own Chaplains ; and moſt affectionately lov d his Biſhops, 
the whole Clergy, his Earls and Nobles, his Servants and Familiars. He took 
rſonal Care of ſuch of their Sons as were at Court, no leſs than of his own' 
hildren; inſtructing them himſelf Night and Day in good Manners and Lite- 
tature. And notwithſtanding; his inceſſant Care, and vaſt Improvements that 
he made in himſelf and others, his Humility was ſo great, that he 9 
bewail'd his Condition both to God and his familiar Friends, that he was deſti- 
tute of Divine Wiſdom, and of the Liberal Arts. 5 


divided it by the Burning of certain Tapers into three equal Portions: The 
one was allotted for Devotion and God's Service, another for the Miniſtration 
of publick and private Affairs, and the third for Sleep and neceffary Refrefh- 
ment; and how each Hour paſs'd, he was continually put in mind by one who 
had that Office. As to his Revenue, for the Management of that, he commatid- 
ed all his Annual Income to be divided into two cha Parts; the firſt of which 
he appointed to Secular Uſes, and ſubdivided it into three Portions. The 

Portion was appointed to pay the Wages of Soldiers, his choiceft Miniſtets, and 


. thoſe who by their Turns attended him in his Court: For of ſach he had three 


Diviſions, each waiting their Month, and then reſting two at their own Homes, 
return'd to their former Monthly Service. The ſecond Portion was aſſign'd to 
Workmen and Architects, of 3 he conſtantly employ d great Numbers of 
all Nations. The third Portion was kept in readineſs to relieve or honour 
Strangers according to their Worth and Cay who came from all Parts to fee 
him, and to live under him. The other equal Part of his aunual Revenues was 
with a moſt free Will devoted to the Service of Almighty God; and he caus'd 


It to be diyided into four Portions. The firſt of which he bountifully conferr'd 


upon ſuch Poor as flock'd to him out of all Nations. The ſecond was beſtow'd 
on two great Monaſteries, which he caus'd to be built at Aithelin aeg, and at 
Scoftesburgh. The third went to a famous School which he had erected for 
the Inſtruction of the n of his own Nation, ſaid to have been at Oxford, 
but Aſer names no Place. The fourth was beſtow'd on the Monaſteries round 
about in Weſt-Saxony and Mercia, and ſome Years by Turns to the Churches 
and Seryants of God in Britain, Cornwall, Gall, Armarica and Northumbey- 
land; and allo in Ireland he cither according to his Ability ſear Relief, or re- 
ſolv'd to do it, as Opportunity and his Incomes would permit. Many more 
Excellencies might be related of this admirable Prince, but we ſhall diſmiſs this 
Subject with that Character given him by a grear Man, who upon a due Con- e. 
reaks forth. © O Alfred, the Wonder and Aſto- 
n | upon his Piety and Religion, it would 
ſeem that he had never gone out of a Monaſtery: If on his warlike Exploits, 
* that he had liv'd no where but in a Camp: If on his Writings and Studies 
* that he had ſpent his whole Life in an Univerſity : And laſtly, if we regar 


bis Adminiſtration of the Affairs of his Kingdom and Subjects, one would think 


* that his whole Time had been employ'd in nothing eiſe but enactiog Laws, 
romoting Juſtice in his Tribunals and Courts. | 


and promotir * Us —_-- 
His Death, Ar length bln arriv'd at the fifty firſt Year of his Age, God was pleas'd to 
. 0 


: 4 


remove this Great Man, after a tumultuous * et glorious Reign of twenty nine 
Years and above fix Months, in the Year 3% and upon the Zh Day of Orr. 
| | | | ber. 
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ber: His Body was firſt bury'd at Mincheſſer, next remov/d into the Church of 1 
tha nee Monaſtery; and laſtly. his. Body, Monument, Church and Monaſtery 


were all aema ved without the North Gare of the City, ſince call'd Hide. 


7. EDWARD the Elder. 


== IV. The Sotrow oecaſiond by the Loſs of King Alfred was much allevia- A. D. 


ted hy the Succeſſion of his eldeſt, Son Prince Edward, a Perſon highly promi- 900. 
ſing in alk his A ions; who. tho? he was inferior to his Father in Learning and raid e 
Abilities, yet he afterwards. far exceeded him in Power and Grandeur, enjoying 4 
the Benefit of thoſe- Labours which his Father had ſuſtain d. But the Begin- | 
ning: of his Reign was much diſturb'd by the Pretenſions of his Coſen Ethel. 
<wald, who is laid to have been Son to his Father's Elder Brother Ezhelred, 
who. was his immediate Predeceſſor in the Kingdom, However his Title was 
thought ſuſſicient, if he could find Power to ſupport it; accordingly he ſeiz d 
om two Towns calbd Hinburn and Tueonam; in the former of which he for- Ethelwald bis 
rify'd himſelf, declaring he would live or dye in that Place. But his Reſoluti- % —— 
ons were of {mall Advantage, for the Memory of King Alfred was fo dear in 
thoſe Parts, that the Inhabitants would admit of no Succeſſor but his Heir. 
King Eduard, aflurd of their Fidelity, led an Army to a Place call'd Baddan- 
„not far from M inburn; which ſo terrify'd his Rival Ethelwald, that not- 
i ding all his boaſted Valour and Conſtancy, he fled out of the Town by he fir: and 
Night, and got to Northumberland, where he join'd with the Daniſh Army, Hanes. 
was acknowledg'd as King of England. King Edward commanded ſome 
to purſue him, but not reaching him, he caus d his Wife to be ſeiz d, who being 
a profeſs d Nun, and taken out of the Monaſtery without Leave from the King 


cor Licence from the Biſhops, he return d her to the Proſeſſion and Place from 


7 


and the Kentiſh Men the following Year, at a Place call'd Holme fought ſuccels- 

fully againſt a Multitude of Daniſh Pirates. In the mean Time Erhelwald paſs d 

from humberland into France, where being reinforꝭd by the Normans, he 

return d the next Year into England; and joining with great Numbers of 

Danes ibhabiting Northumberland, Eaſt- England, and other Places, he inva- 

ded Mercia with Fire and Sword, as far as Crete lade in Wiltſhire. Then paſ: They ravage 
ſing over the Thames, he waſted all Places, as well within Bredene as the ad- $4” 
Jacent Parts, and fo return d. King Edward with what Forces he could raiſe - 
haſten'd after them, and laid waſte all their Lands lying between Devils Ditch 


whence ſhe came. Thus King Edward repell'd Ethelwald without Fi bring 


in Cambridgeſhire and the River Ow/?, as far as the Marſhes and Fens. Think- 


ing it convenient to return, he gave Orders that his whole Army ſhould decam 

and march together; but the Kentiſh Men, careleſs of themſelves, ſtaid a while 

behind, by which Delay of theirs, and being ſeparated from the King's Forces, 

the Danes were incourag'd to give the King Battel, which was very obſtinate 

and bloody on borh Sides. The King loſt the Earls Sigur and gels with 

many other of his Nobles, and the Daves their King olrick, Etbelwald the 

Author of this War, with a Cremer Number than the Engliſh, rho' they had 

the Honour of keeping the Field. This Battel was fought in the Year gog, 

but we know not the Effect of it, but only in the ſecond Y ear after, a Peace , Pecs con- 
was concluded between King Edward and the Danes of Eaſt-England and dudes, = 


Northumberland, at a Place call'd Ityngaford, which laſted for the Space of 
three Years. | «3K 


, At the End of which Time, the Peace was broken, .tho' the Annals fay not A. D. 


by whom; but Howeden charges all upon the Daves, who he 5 revaricated 

with the King, and ther he ſeat an Army of /e/t-Saxonsand Mercians into * 

Northumberland, which in five Weeks made great Devaſtations, kill d great wich « l: 

Numbers of the Danes, and compelld them to renew the Tear they a 
N | | tely 
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lately broken. But in the following Year they broke this alſo, and fliriouſſy 
* Mercia, where they 9 by the Engliſb at Teotan hale, ot Tetnal - 
in Staffordſhire, and overthrown. King Edward was then in Kent, and had 

ther'd together about an hundred Sail of Ships, beſides ſuch as were ſent to 

the Southward and met him at Sea. The Danes imagining that he had ſhipt 
off the Majority of his Forces, took the Liberty to rove about beyond 

the Severn, and wherever elſe the Hopes of Booty could invite them. Where- 
upon King Eduard ſent the lighteſt of his Army before, to divert the Enemy 

till he could come up; and then following with the main Body, he ingag'd 

The Danes r- them in their Return at Cantbridge in Gloceſter ſhire, where he gave them a me- 

ceive 4 great morable Defeat. The Annals relate, that many thouſands of them were ſlain, 

985 together with Eowd their King; but Huntington mentions two other Kings, 

Haldene and Eotkwnlf, beſides Uther a Conſul, and eight other Noblemen, 
whoſe barbarous Names may without any Loſs to the Reader be omitted. In 
A. D. the following Year Ethered Duke of Mercia, to whom Alfred had given Lon- 
| don with his Daughter Erhelfled in Marriage, now dying, King Edward reſum d 
912. that City, and Oxford, with the adjoining Countries into his own Hands. And 
in the Year after, he built by his Soldiers, or much repair'd the Town of Hart- 
4 on either Side of the Lee, and leaving a ſufficient Number at Work, he 
march'd about the Middle of Summer with the other Part of his Forces into 
Eſex, and encamp'd at Maldon, while his Soldiers built Witham in the fame 
County; where a conſiderable Part of the Country, formerly ſubject to the 
Danes, yielded themſelves to his Protection. And now reigning in Peace, 

Edward re. about the Year 915, he took care for the Reſtoration of the Univerſity of Cam- 

Laren Y, bridge, as his Father had done for chat of Oxford: And by the Aſſiſtance of 

Cambridge. Pope John and Arch-Biſhop Plegmund, and by the Advice of all the Biſhops 

and chief Men of his Kingdom, he confirm'd to the Doctors and Scholars of 
this Univerſity, as alſo to their Servants, all the Privileges which had been 
granted by himſelf or his Predeceſſors, to endure for ever by a perpetual Right, 
as appears by the Copy of a Charter ſtill extant. | | 
A.D About two Years after, the Danes from Northampton and Leiceſter, broke yang. 
the Peace by a furious Inroad made into Oxfordſhire, where they committed all . 
917. Kinds of Rapine, and made great Slaughters; while another 5 with leſs 
Succeſs march'd into Hart fordſbire, where the Inhabitants, now ſufficiently in- 
ured to ſuch Alarms, bravely reſiſted them, repell'd them and recoyer'd the 
Booty they had taken, and made themſelves Maſters of their Horſes. During 
theſe Conteſts Erhelfleda the King's Siſter, and relict of Ethered Duke of 
Mercia, having Charge of that Country, behay'd her ſelf as ſhe had done con- 

The valiant tinually in her Husband's Time, with ſuch uncommon Courage and Conduct as 

93 ſne became a mighty Help to her Brother in his Wars, and nobly defended all 

Xing Edward. thoſe who were under her Care. But the Britains who were Neighbours to 

the Mercians, diſdaining to be checkt and reſtrain'd by a Woman, were ſo har- 

dy as to make ſome Incurſions into the Engliſh Territories. She to divert and 
chaſtiſe them, ſent a Party into Wales, which eaſily defeated the Welch, took 

the Caſtle of Bricnam-· mere by Brecknock, and beſides thirty four other conſi- 
derable e brought away that * Wife Priſoner into Mercia. In the 
following Year this valiant Woman bravely attack d the Town of Darby then 

in the Hands of the Danes, took it by Storm, after they had refus'd Battel in 

the open Field, and then ſubdu d all the Country round, tho' with the great 
Hazard of her Perſon, and the Loſs of four of her beſt Officers who were ſlain 

at the Entry of the Gate. After this Victory ſhe conquer'd Leiceſter with the 

| greet Part of the Daniſh Army that lay in thoſe Parts; and alſo thoſe of 
 Lorkſhire promis d Submiſſion and all good Deportment. But this Virago is not 
„ Only celebrated by all Writers for taking of Towns and Caſtles from the Enemy, 
Her Buildings. hut alſo for repairing and building many others in the Exgliſb Territories: As 
particularly Chefter, Tamworth, Litchfield, Stafford, Warwick, Shrewsbury, 

" © Wedensbury, 


— 
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 Wedensbury, Eadsbury, Finborow, Rimcorne, Brimsbery, Brigges and ſeveral 
others: And generally ſuch as were repair'd by her had formerly by her Valour 


and Conduct been wreſted out of the Hands of the Enemy. At length after | 
eight Years Government of Mercia, this renvwn'd Lady dy'd at Tamworth in * Path. 
Staffordſhire, and was'bury'd in the Porch of St. Peter in Gloceſter by her Huſ- | 
band. Huntington further writes, that ſhe was reported to have been of fo 
reat Power, that by ſome ſhe was not only call'd Lady and Queen, but King 

alſo, out of Admiration of her Abilities. She left only one Child, a Daughter 

nam'd A4/wtna, for ſhe became ſo affected with the Pains of Child-bed at her 

Birth, that ſhe would never more accompany with her Husband. To which 

Paſſage Ingulph adds, that in reſpect of the Cities ſhe built, the Caſtles ſhe forti- 

fy'd, and the Armies ſhe manag'd, it might have been thought that ſhe had 

chang'd her Sex. She made her Daughter her Heir, but King Edward ſo far Edward [cizes 
underſtood his Intereſt, that within a Year he ſent for his Niece in Meſt. Jex, Men 
and took all Mercia into his own Hands. 

Sar. An. But to return back to this Prince, and his Affairs: The Year after the Taking 1 
of Darby, a new Fleet of Danes from the Southwards arriv'd at Lidwic in ,* 
Devonſhire under the Conduct of two Commanders call'd Ortor and Roald, 91 8. 
Sailing Weſtward round the Land's End, they enter'd the Mouth of the Severn; 
where landing, they ravag'd all the Coaſt of Wales, and coming to Irchenfield, 
they took Kuneleac a Britiſh Biſhop Priſoner, for whoſe Ranſom King Edward 
afterwards gave Forty Pounds. As they proceeded, the Inhabitants of Here- 
fordſhire and Ghocefter ſhire, with ſome others, oppos'd their Progreſs, and put 
them to flight, * Ly Captain Roald, with the Brother of Ottor, and 
many others: And purſding them to a Wood, they there beſieg d them till they 
gave Security for 8 rting out of the King's Dominions. In the mean Time 
the King hover'd with his Army between Severs and Avor, fo that they durſt 
not touch upon theſe Quarters, except twice in the _ Time, and then they 
came home ſhort, being all cut off except ſome that y ſwimming eſcap'd to 
their Ships. The: reſt being almoſt famiſh'd in a ſmall Iſland, remoy'd from The, Danes 
Place to Place, till at length they paſs'd over into Ireland; and this was the _ 
Iſſue of this Invaſion, when the Country enjoy'd a Breathing Time from theſe 
Calamities. The Pirates being departed, King Edward the better to ſecure him- 
ſelf againſt the Attempts of their Countrymen inhabiting about Bedford and in 
Buckinghamſhire, who were always ready to join with freſh Comers, led his 
Army to Buckingham, where he continu'd a Month, and order'd Forts to be 
erected on each Side of the River Ou. This Management fo curb'd the Power 
of the Danes, that many of them ſubmitted themſelves, particularly Turketela 
Commander, together with moſt of the conſiderable Men about Beg. as alſo 
ſeveral about Northampton. This incourag' d the King to go down the follow- 
ing Year to Bedford, which being yielded to him, he continu d there about a 
Month, and took care for the Building a Burh, as the Annals call ir, on the 
South Side of the River Ow/e, which Townlet was in the Saxon's Time call g 
Mikeſzate. The following Year, a little before Midſummer, he went again to Edward in- 

» Maldon, where he built another Burh, and 7 7 the Town. And now 2 4 
Turkitel the Dane finding he was like to have but {mall Succeſs in this Nation, 
while the King ſo wiſely and induſtriouſly manag'd his Affairs, got leave with 
as many Volunteers as would follow him, to pals into France, where he knew 
his Countrymen might find him Employment. The King ſtill purſu'd his De- 
ſigns and Buſineſs, and to add to his Strength, he re-edify'd Torceſter in Vor- 
thamptonſhire, and caus d it to be fortify d, and likewiſe built and fortify'd a 

Place call'd Wigingmere, now Wigmore in Herefordſbire. Seb, 

cui. While King Edward was buſied about the Fortifications of / igmore, the , D 
Danes of Northampton and Leiceſter, being apprehenſive of the Inconveniency * * 
of ſo many ſtrong Towns, laid Siege to 7 — th But after a Days vigorous 921. 
Reſiſtance, and Supplies coming in, they left the Place by Night, and _ 


— 
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— 1 id between Burnwood and Aylesbury, they loſt many of their 
7 much of cel Baggage. About the ſame Time the Danes of Hun. 
Lingzon, judging their Fortrels not proper for their Purpoſe, demoliſh'd it, and 


| erected another at Temesford in Bedfordſhire, by the Aſſiſtance of their Coun- 


in Eaſt-England. From thence they made Excurſions to Bedford, in 
1408; of $ RON _ Town, but the Garriſon ſally d out, and "_ d them 
with a great Slaughter. After which they rais'd a greater Army, both out of 
Eaft England and Mercia, which in a ſhort Time late down before , ignore, 
bur after one Days Trial, they were oblig'd to depart, with what Booty they 
could get out of the Country. Upon thele Acts of Hollility many of King Ed- 
ward's Friend's gather'd themſelves together, and uniting their Forces, beſieg d 
the new Fort of Temesford, which they took by Storm, after a vigorous Refi- 
ſtance; in which they ſlew the Daniſh King, the two Earls Taylea and Man- 
nan, with all the reſt in the Place, who chofe Death rather than Submiſſion. 
Incourag d by this Succeſs, the Inhabitants of Kent, Surry and Eſeæ, with 


ſeveral from other Parts, went and laid Siege to Colcheſter, and fo bravely car- 


ry d on their Attacks, that in a ſhort Time they took the Place, and put all the 

yd to the Sword, except ſuch as had the good Fortune to eſcape over the 
TheDanes fill Walls. To the Relief of theſe great Numbers of Danes inhabiting the Ports 
2-5 and other Towns in England, united their Forces; but coming too late, they 
pleas'd themſelves with the Hopes of revenging the Injury npon Ma/don; but 

that Town being timely reliev'd, they departed, not only with the Loſs of their 

Deſign, but alſo of many Thouſands of their Men. King Eduard being jea- 

lous of their Countrymen haſten'd this Summer with an Army of Meſt- Saxon: 

to Paſiham upon the Ouiſe, where he continu'd 'till Torcefter was incom- 

pals'd with a Stone Wall. Which had ſuch an Influence upon the Danes in 


thoſe Parts, that Thurfert an Earl, with the Lords of the neighbouring Towns, 


and all their Army as far as Hampton North of Meolind came and ſubmitted to 
him. Now the King's Forces defir'd to return home, yet Part of them were or- 
der'd to Huntington, where they repair'd the Breaches and fortify'd the Town; 
upon the Sight of which, all the People of thoſe Parts ſubmitted, and defir'd 
the King's Protection. In the ſame Year he march'd with his Weft. Saxon For- 


ces to Colcheſter, where repairing and fortify ing that Town, all the People of 


Moſt of lem Eaſt-England, living under the Danes, together with the Daniſh Army, as 
22 % tee well by Sea as by Land, ſwore Obedience to him, and to obſerve his Com- 
oy mands. The Daniſh Army at Cambridge allo ſurrender'd themſelves, and took 
the lame Oath. By this Means King Edward's Power and Dominions were not 

The Faſt-An- only inlarg'd, but allo all the Zafi-Angles were freed from Tyranny of the 
e Danes, who had kept them in Subjection for about fifty Vears, ever ſince the 
Death of King Edmund; whoſe Body was this Year remov'd from Horton in 

Suffolk to St. Edmund's Bury in the fame County. | 


A. . The following Year ſtill added to King Edward's Greatneſs and Soveraign- „ 
ty ; for coming to Stamford and erecting a Caſtle on the South Side of the Ri-. 
ver, all the Inhabitants in thoſe Parts acknowledg'd him. for their ſupreme Lord. 


922. 


At the ſame Time his Siſter £:he/fleda dying, as we have formerly mention'd, 
all Mercia was reduc d to his Power; in which he immediately follo 
Submiſſion of Hows, Cledanc and Feothwell the petty Princes of North-W ales, 
with all the Northern Britains, who put themſelves under his Protection. Af 
ter this the King viſited Nottingham, which he repair'd, and plac'd both Engliſh 
and Danes in it, of which two Nations, all inhabiting Mercia now became 
his Subjects. And to purſue and compleat his good Fortune, the next Year he 
march'd with an Army to Tethwall in Cheſhire, where he took Care for the 

building and fortify ing that Town. While he continu d there, he ſent for ano- 
ther cher of Soldiers out of Mercia, and order d them to repair and fortiſie 


Mancheſter in Lancaſhire. The next Vear King Edward to ſecure all about 
him went down with an Army to Nortingham, where he order d a Borough to 
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be built on the South Side of the River over-againſt it, and a Bridge to be 


made for Intercourſe between them. From thence he march'd as far as the Ter- 
ritories of the Pic, to a Place call'd Bedecauwillan, where he commanded a 
Town to be built and ſtrongly fortify'd. Upon which the King of the Scots 25. king of 
choſe him for his Lord and Patron, together. with the Scorrz/p Nation it ſelf, as the Scots and 


likewiſe did Regiwmald the Son of Eadulf, and all the Inhabitants of Northum- , others 
. berland, Engliſh and Danes, in the North as well as in the Southern Parts, as e 


alſo the King of the Britains call'd traetgledwalli, with all his Subjects. Theſe 
are the great Atchievments of King Edward as they are ſummarily ſer down in Edward“, 
the Saxon Annals, which ſhew his Power fo great, that none of his Predeceſ: 97c:ne/+- 


ſors extended his Dominions to ſuch a Proportion. By Malmesbrry we are 
told that as it were to compleat his Grandeur, a little before he dy'd he reduc'd 


Malmsb. 


the Inhabitants of Cheſter and the Country about ir, who having conſpir'd with 

the neighbouring Britains had attempted to ſhake off the Yoke ; but he by his 
Diligence prevented their Forces joining, and by the Terror of his Name ſoon 
conſtrain'd them to ſubmit themſelves. And thus after a fortunate and trium- 

phant Reign of about twenty four Years, this great Prince dy'd at Farrington hui, beath. 
in Barkſhire in the Year 924, and was bury'd in the Monaſtery at V inche- 

fter by his Father; leaving behind him a numerous Iſſue of five Sons and nine 
Daughters. n 5 | | | | 19 55 


8. AT HE LS TAN 


„V. Of the five Sons that King Edward left behind, three aſcended the A. D. 
Throne and became Kings of England, viz. Athelſtan, Edmund and Edred. © 
Ethelward was nearer than all the reſt, but dying a few Days after his Father, 924. 
he made way for the Succeſſion of Athelſtan, who tho' the Eldeſt, and legitima- 


ted as it were by the after Marriage of his Mother, 7% being born of a then 


Concubine, could hardly have obrain'd the Crown during the Life of Ethel- 
ard. Concerning the Birth of this Prince, Malmesbury and Brompton have 
this peculiar Story: That in the Reign of King Alfred, when his Son Edward 15, 5;-11 of 
was young, in a Village of the Yeſt-Saxons, the Daughter of a Shepherd by Athelllan. 
Name £4g:ina, had a Dream that the Moon ſhone out of her Womb ſo bright, | 
that all Z#g/and was enlighten'd by the Splendor of it: Which being told to a 

rave Matron, who had been Nurſe to ſeveral of the King's Children, ſhe. took 
her into her Houſe, and educatcd her as tenderly as if the had been her own 
Daughter, inſtructing her to demean her ſelf as might become a Perſon both of 
Birth and Breeding. In proceſs of Time, Prince Edward, the King's eldeſt 


45 Son, occaſionally paſſing through the Town, thought himſelf oblig'd in Civi- 


liry to viſit his Narſe ; which brought him to a Sight of this beautiful Maid, 1 
whoſe Charms ſo eaptivated his Affections, that he was inceſſantly importunate 8 
to lye with her. His Deſire being at length obtain'd, Eagina prov'd with 

Child, and being deliver'd of a Son, in reſpect to her 8 Edward 

gave him the Name of Athelſtan, which ſignifies The moſt Noble. But how 

uncertain ſoever his Birth was, he prov'd an excellent Governor; and now 

being thirty Years of Age, he aſcended the Throne by the Conſent of all the we i; crown'd 
Nobility, and was crown'd at the Royal Town of King ſton upon Thames, not Ning. | 


without the Predeſignment of his Father by his laſt Will and Teſtament. By 


his own Pregnancy and Education he had arriv'd to many noble Qualifications 

of Mind, ſuitable ro the Dignity of his Employment; and his Grandfather 
Alfred is ſaid to have preſag d ro him a fortunate Reign, being much enamour'd 
with his excellent Behaviour and his beautiful Features. When he was very 
young, he conferr'd on him the Honour of Knighthood, by inveſting him wit 

a Purple Robe, a Belt adorn'd wit ＋ N and a Sword of the Saxon Faſhion 
put in a golden Scabbard; and caus d him to be educated in the Houſe of = 

| | 1 N | tenowne 
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land added ro OWN Dominions, to which 
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He inwades 
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anohter Ethelfeda, and her valiant Husband, that he might be 
—_— ne och Tage might render him fit for that good Fortune and 
Condition which the Hopes conceiv'd of him did portend. | 
The Deſerts of this Prince, and the general Affection of the Peo le were not Mem. 
effectual to prevent all Incoveniencies proceeding from the Condition of his Sar -A. 
Birth. One Alfred made a conſiderable Oppoſition againſt the Choice, as of an 
illegitimate Perſon, and conſpired with his Accomplices to ſeize him in the Ci- 
ty of M incheſter, and to put out his Eyes. But the Plot was happily diſcover'd, 
and Alfred denying it utterly was ſent to Rome, there to purge himſelf before 
the Pope ; where coming to take his Oath before the Altar of St. Peter, he 
fell down, and being carry'd by his Servants to the Engliſb School, he dy'd 
three Days after. By reaſon of this Accident the Pope would nor diſpoſe of 
his Body, but ſent to know the Advice of King Athelſtian; who being prevail'd 
on by the Friends of Alfred, conſented that he ſhould have Chriſtian Burial, 
tho' his whole Eſtate was adjudg'd confiſcate for his Treaſon. Such good For- 
tune had Athelſtan againſt this Domeſtick _ In other places he found 
little Trouble, except on the North-fide of the umber ; where Inguald, one 
of the Daniſh Kings, ſeiz d on Tor ł, and Sothric the Daniſh King of Northum- 
berland, who formerly had kill'd his Brother Niel, by Force made himſelf Ma- 
ſter of Davenport in Cheſhire. Malmesbury ſays that Sithric was a Barbarian 
both in Mind and Nation, that he was Kinſman to G#uthram ſo remarkable in 
King Alfred's Reign, that having proudly contemn'd the Power of former Kings, 


now humbly deſir d the Alliance of At helſtan by Meſſengers, whom he him- 


ſelf follow'd to make good what they had petition'd on his Behalf. Athelſtan 
found him a Perſon ſo conſiderable, that he gave him his Siſter Edgitha in 
Marriage, upon an Agreement that he ſhould be firſt baptiz d. Not long after 
Sithric dy'd, and was ſucceeded in his Kingdom by yay cs his Son; but King 
Athelſtan thought fir to ns eſs him, and reduc'd all Northumberland to his 

e might lay Claim, both by an ancient Right, and 
a new Alliance. From which gaining of the Kingdom of Northumberland we 
may obſerve, That as King Edward had before conquer'd the Danes of Eaſft- 
England, and had alſo added Mercia to his own Kingdom; ſo King Athelftarn 
by the Expulfion of ws ys who was alſo of the Daniſh Race, became 
the firſt King that ruled all England, without any King under him. And by 
his Con uy and Acquiſitions, this Prince juſtly deſery'd the Title of firſt Mo- 
narch, tho' his Modeſty occafion'd him to wave it, leaving it to his younger 
Brother Eared, who was the firſt King that aſſum'd it. 

Upon the Reduction of Northumberland, Godefrid fled into Scotland, and 5. 
his Brother Aulaf into Ireland; and the former was ſhortly follow'd by Am- _— 
baſſadors from King Athelſtan to Conſtantine King of the Scots, who demanded 
the Fugitive to be deliver'd up, upon the Peril of a ſpeedy War. Some write 
that a War did really commence which Athelſtan carry'd on with numerous 
Forces both by Sea and Land, and droye his Enemies before him by Land 
as far as Dunfroder and Merlermore, and by Sea as far as into Cathneſi. But 
Malmesbury affirms, that not daring to diſpleaſe him, both Conſtantine and Eu- 
genius King of Cumberland readily came to a Place call'd Dacor, where they 
deliver'd up themſelves and their Poſſeſſions into the Hands of the King of En- 
5 who became God -· father to the Son of Conſtantine, now order d to be 

aptiz d in Teſtimony of the Agreement. But while they were preparing for 
their Journey, Godefrid eſcap d, and travelling into ſeveral Parts with one 
Tur fir id, at length gather'd ſome Men together, and laid Siege to Tor, where he 
us d all verbal Methods to induce the Inhabitants to yield; but not prevailing, he 
retir d, and was ſhortly after taken with Turfrid, and impriſon d in a Caſtle, from 
whence by deluding their Keepers they made their Eſcape. Turfrid not long 
after was ſhipwreckt and drown'd at Sea; Godefrid after having endur d much Mi- 
ſery, came in a ſuppliant Manner to the King's Court, who kindly receiv d him; 
| but 
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but after he had been generouſly treated for four Days, he ſuddenly retir'd t 
his Ships, and his old Employment of Piracy. In the mean Time King Athel- 
ſtan demoliſh'd a Caſtle which the Danes had fortify'd at 7ork, and carefully 
divided the large Booty he found in it among his Soldiers: For this Prince was 
ſo liberal, that he never hoarded up Mony for himſelf, but beſtow'd what fell 
to him, either among his faithful Servants, or upon Monaſteries. 


S«x.4".. But now a great Tempeſt began to gather againſt him in the North, where A. D. 


Ingulph. 


Land. Conſtantine King of Scotland, exaſperated oy the late Invaſion, join'd with Aulaf 8 
from Ireland, and etngag'd E genius King of Cumberland, with great Forces rais'd England . 
out of ſeveral Nations ſummon d to their Aſſiſtance. After four Y ears Preparations vd by the 
they invaded England by the River Humber, and paſsd up the Country to a Place 3 aches 
call'd Brunanburg in Northumberland; Athelſtan purpoſely giving way to ob- 
rain better Advantage againſt them. An/af perceiving the Valour and Reſolu- 
tion of Athelſtan, and fearing his own Forces tho' numerous, reſolv'd firſt to 
out the Poſture of his Enemies: And following the Example of King Al. 
ed in the laſt Age, in the Habit of a Muſician, by his Harp and Voice he got 
Admittance into the King's Tent, where he play'd the part both of a Spy and a 
inger. Being diſiniſt in the Evening with a Reward, while he was viewing 
the King's Tent, and the Avenues to it, he was obſerv'd by one who had been 
his Soldier and well knew him; who upon acquainting the King with it, and 
being blam'd for letting ſuch an Enemy eſcape, anſwer'd, That he had firſt gi- 
ven his Military Oath to Anlaf, and if he had betrayd him, the King might 
have juſtly ſuſpected him for the like Treaſon. But as an Inſtance of his Fi- 
delity he advis d him to remove his Tent, which prov'd very ſeaſonable; for a 
Biſhop with his Retinue coming immediately after, and pitching his Tent in 
the ſame Place, was the firſt that loſt his Life in the Night Time. For Anlaf 
choſe rather by Night to ſurpriſe his Enemy, than fairly to give them Battel 
in open Field by Day Light; and accordingly he fell ſuddenly upon the Eu- 
gliſh, and kill d the Biſhop who came but that Night to the Camp, which cauſing 
a great Tumult, the King, tho”. a Mile off, and his whole Army took the A- 
larm, and by Day Light came to the Place of the Slaughter, where they found 
the Aſſailants tired and diſorder d by their late Travel, and for want of Sleep. 
King Athelſtan with the Weſt-Javous met with Anlaf himſelf, and Twrketul Say ty BY 
his Kinſman and Chancellor with the Londoners and Mercians engag'd Con: . . 
ſtantine; which occaſion'd vaſt Bloodſhed on both Sides. The Diſpure conti- 
nuing hot and violent, by reaſon of the Multitude of the Barbarians, Tur be- 
ful took with him a ſelect Body of Londoners, and a valiant Captain-call'd Sin- 
gin, and with them raſh'd into the Middle of the Enemies, where he hewea 
down whole Ranks of Men on both Sides of him. He bravely paſs'd through 
the Heaps of Orcadzans and Pics, bearing a Wood of Darts and Arrows on 
his Breaſt Plate, and breaking in upon whole Companies of C:mbrians and 
| Scots, he at length reach'd Conſtantine himſelf, whom he diſmounted, and 
would have taken alive; but the Scots were ſo concetn'd for their King, that 
they made a very dangerous Reſiſtance, and many of them preſſing upon the 
few Engliſh that follow'd him, and all aiming chiefly at Turtetul, he began to 
of his'Rafhneſs, ſeeing no Means of eſcaping or getting off his Pritoner ; 
when on a ſudden Singin coming inafreſh to his Reſcue, kill'd King Conſtantine. 
And now their King being flain; the Scots were fo diſcourag'd, that they ſoon 
retir'd ; and the Report fly ing about the Army, Anlaf and all his Followers fled ; 
after au incredible Slaughter of Danes and Scots upon the Place. This Battel; %% 4d. 
which prov'd highly to the Honour and Advantage of Athelſian, was fought 7 74 
from Morning till Night, and was the bloodieſt that ever had been known in thelſtan. 
England; in which Ingu/ph aſſures us, that beſides Conſtantine, five other Kings 
were there ſlain, twelve Earls, and an infinite Number of the inferior Sort. 
Turketul, who had gain'd ſo much Honour, nor long after, leaving all ſecular 
Affairs, became Abbot of Croyland in ä which at his own 
1 | | 2 e 
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he had repair'd from the Daniſh Ruins, and there leſt the Memorial of his for- 


Actions. | | 
All Kings ſeek we'd Victory added vaſtly to the Reputation of King Athelſtan, and the Fame 4 * 


Alliance with , f a . * , . 
f trongh all Chriſtendom, all Kings were ambitious to obtain his 
2 . Terms to make Alliance with him. Henry the Empe 


Friendſhip, and on an f 5 | 
ror — E 5 deſire one of his Siſters in Marriage for his Son Ozho; 


Huch King of France requeſted another for his Son; and Lewes Prince of A. 3 
— 45 g'd the like 8 for his own Perſon. With theſe Ambaſſadors 1 
were bro fe ſuch rich and noble Preſents as had never been ſeen in the Engliſh 1 
Nation, as rich Perfumes, Gems, Horſes of the fineſt Breed with golden Furni- 
ture, Veſſels of Onyx, and other moſt rare and precious Things, beſides the moſt 
valuable Reliques in thoſe Times. All which were kindly receiv'd by King A. 
thelſtan, who under the Conduct of Turtetul and his greateſt Courtiers ſent four 
of his Siſters, who, as Ingulph ſays, for Chaſtity were ſuperior to Diana, and 
for Beauty exceeded Helena. The two Eldeſt were marry'd to the Emperor's 
Son and another great Prince of his Court and the two Youngeſt to the Kings 
of France and Aquitain; and the King's Courtiers return'd home loaded with 
noble Gifts, who to the meaneſt of them were richly preſented. The Renown 
of Athelſtan being ſo great abroad, nothing could withſtand him at home, 
where ſoon aſter his Succeſs in the North againſt the Scots, he with his Bro- 
ther Edmund invaded Wales, and with great Eaie reduc d Ludwal their chief 
He mates the King to Subjection. Then cauſing all the petty Kings of Wales, as well as Lud- 
perty Kings of al, to meet him ar Hereford, under the Name of Tribute he impos'd on them 
reg wad yearly Payment of twenty Pound Weight of Gold, zoo of Silver, 25000 
Beeves, and as many Hounds and Hawks as he ſhould demand. Moreover be- 
cauſe in the Weſtern Parts towards Cornwal the Britains and Engliſh dwelt 
confuſedly together, which bred Diſſenſions, and frequently drew the Affecti- 
ons of the Exgliſh from their Amy Tag expell'd all the Corniſh Britains out of 
Exeter, and other Parts of Devonſhire ; tho' they had formerly dwelt there in 
equal Right with the Zxg/z/h. And to their Country of Cornwall he fix'd cer- 
tain Limits, dividing it from Devonſhire with the River Tamar, as he bounded 
the other Northern Br:tamms with the River Vaga or Mey. 
Thus dreaded at home and fear'd abroad King Athelſtan liv d in Peace for near 
three Years; during which Time he made ſeveral Laws, by the Advice of his 
| wiſe Men and chief Commanders, for the preſerving of Quiet, and the Govern- 
ment of his Country. The Subſtance of theſe, as well as thoſe of his Father 
His Laws. Edward's, are extant to ou typeby among which were eſtabliſh'd the Price of 
Murder or Man-killing, from the King to the Peaſant ; the Puniſhment of 
which at that Time was only Pecuniary, not Capital or by Death, which be- 
cauſe it makes out the peculiar Uſage of thoſe Times, we ſhall recite in parti- 
cular. The Price of the King's Life by the Common Law of rhe Engliſh was 
30000 Pieces of Silver call'd Thrimſa s, ſuppos d to be about three Shillings a 
piece; whereof one Half was paid to the King's Relations, and the other Half 
to the Nation or People. The Life of an Arch-Biſhop or Earl was valu'd at 
15000 Thrimſq's, to be divided as the former: The Life of a Biſhop or Alder- 
man at 8000: The Life of a Field-Marſhal, Knight-Marſhal, or General, at 
4000: The Life of a Maſ5-Thane or Prieſt, and a Secular or World-Thane, at 
2000: And the Life of a Peaſant or Countryman at 267 Thrim/a's. King A. 
thelſtan (till liv'd in * Glory and Renown; and among the foreign Princes 
His Grandeur that paid their Reſpects to him, Harold King of Norway Eat him a Ship whoſe 
and Death. Stern was of Gold, and the Sails of Purple, belides other rich Preſents; and his 
Ambaſſadors were nobly rewarded by the King at 76rk. At length in Novem- 
ber 940 this great Prince ended his Days at G/oceſter, and was bury'd with ma- 
ny Trophies at Malmesbury, after he had reign'd fifteen Years and odd Months. 
This Prince's great Actions are only ſully'd by the Death of his younger Bro- 
ther £4win, of whom ſome Writers tell us, That King Athelſtan being jealous 
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of his Virtues, leſt being added to his Birthright, might ſome Time call in que- 
ſtion his Illegitimacy, caus'd him to be drown'd in the Sea; others ſay he was 
expos'd with one Servant in a rotten Bark without either Sail or Oar; where the 
young Prince in a deſperate Condition threw himſelf into the Sea; bur the Ser- 
vant more patient recover'd Land, and reported the Event. But this Story is 
disbeliev'd wh Malmesbury, by reaſon of his great Kindneſs to his other . 
thers and Siſters, and ſays that it was only to be found in the Songs of former 
Ages, and in no good Author. And Huntington mentions the Lois of Edwin 
by Sea, but ſpeaks of it as of a {ad Accident, and a great Misfortune to King A 
rhelftan; ſo that we need not trouble our Reader with more Particulars in this 
Matter. Yet we cannot finiſh this Reign without taking ſome Notice of ano- 
ther romantick Story mention'd by Brompton and other Modern Writers, That 
in this King's Reign, at the Time of a great Invaſion by the Danes, one Guy Earl Guy Fart of 
of Warwick returning from the Holy Land in the Habit of a Pilgrim, at a Time Wick. 
when Athelſtan was in great diſtreſs for a Champion to fight Colebrand a mon- 

ſtrous Daniſh Giant, who in Behalf of the Danes had challeng'd any Perſon 

the Engliſh ſhould bring into the Field; Guy accepted this Challenge, and 

without being known to any but the King, fought the Giant near Vincheſter, 

and kill'd him, and the Danes yielded the Victory ; while Gay privately retir'd 

to a Hermit's Cell near Warwick, and there 3 his Days. „ 


9. ED MU NM D. 


The great Athelſtan was ſucceeded in his Throne by his Brother Edmund, A. D. 
who tho' but a Youth of eighteen Years of Age, was not inferior to him in Cou- 0 
rage and Bravery. As an Inſtance of his Power, in the ſecond Year of his Ar ſuts 
Reign he invaded Mercia, and freed that Province from the Authority of the cee:. | 
Danes, from whom he took the five Cities of Lezceſter, Lincoln, Notingham, 
Stamford and Darby, where they had been plac'd by his Father King Edward; 
bur at this Time it was not thought convenient that they ſhould continue. For 
from what Simeon of Durham relates, it appears that he had Matter of Jealou- 
fie and Provocation from thoſe Danes who inhabited Northumberland, whole 
King, Aulaf by Name, waſted the Country from 7ork Southwards to Nor- 
thampton, but was ſtopt in his Progreſs by King Eamund near Leiceſter. Here 
Peace was made between them by the Intervention of two Arch-Biſhops, Odo 
and Mulſtan, which was ennobled by the Converſion of Aulaf himſelf, to whom 
King Edmund was God- father, who alſo not long after receiv'd Reginald, ano- 
ther King, from the Hands of the Biſhops at Confirmation. At the ſame Time 
their Territories were bounded North and South by /g /ng.ſireer. But this 
Treaty continu'd not long in Force; for in two Years Time King Edmund in- He gains ma- 
vaded their Dominions, and drove both Aulaf and Reginald out of Northum- d. 
berland, reducing the whole Country to his own Subjection. Not long after he 
* harraſs'd Cumberland, and gave it to Malcolm King of Scotland, upon Conditi- 
on that he ſhould aſſiſt him in all his Wars both by Sea and Land. Matthew 
Weſtminſter adds, tho' with no great Probability, that King Edmund having 
by the Aſſiſtance of Lewe//yn Prince of North Wales, conquer'd Cube dane 
he an only depriv'd Dunmaile of his Kingdom, but alſo his two Sons of their 
Eye-ſight. 

8 the Time of Peace, Odo Arch-Biſbop of Canterbury ſer forth divers A. P 
Canons, in the ſecond of which he admoniſh'd the King and the Nobility, that * © 
they obey'd their Arch-Biſhops and Biſhops with all Humility. The King alſo 944- 
by the Advice of his Biſhops and Lay Nobles, commanded. and eſtabliſhed many 33 
Laws, of which ſeveral were purely Eccleſiaſtical. And to ſhew his Love to 
God, and Bounty to his Church, he gave the Town of St. Edmund's Bury, 
with the Liberties thereof, wholly to the Martyr of that Name, and to - 
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Monks that liv'd by ſerving at his Altars; and likewiſe he added many Privile- 

s and ee, to er and Monks of G/affenbury. Thus did King 
8 flouriſh, ſtill giving Hopes of greater Actions to be perform d by him, 
when in the Height of the Expectations of his Friends, and his own Confidence, 
a venturous Act cut him off, and a ſtrange Accident depriv d the People of their 
prince. The Year that follow'd the Conqueſt of Cumberland, the King ſo- 
lemnly kept the Feaſt of St. Anuguſtine, with many of his Nobility, at a Place 
now call'd Puckle-Church in Gloceſtenſbire. As he fat at the Table with his 
Gueſts, he eſpied one Leof a notorious Robber, who for his Crimes had been 
baniſh'd by the King fix Years before. Being enrag d at the Man's Boldneſs of 
appearing there, without conſidering his Royal Dignity, he aroſe from the Ta- 
ble, ran furiouſly upon Leo caught him by the Hair, and pull'd him to the 
Ground. The Robber expecting nothing leſs than Death, refoly'd not to dye 
1; franzs unreveng'd, but pulling out a Hort Dagger, gave the King a Mortal Wound 
and in the Breaſt, whilft he lay upon him with his full Weight. The Company be- 
inf vaſtly ſurpriz d at the Accident, immediately ſurrounded the Murderer, and 
cut him in pieces, who yet like a wild Beaſt at Bay made a furious Reſiſtance, 
and before he was kill'd wounded ſeveral of the Aſſailants. This was the ſtrange 
End of King Edmund, a'ter he had reign'd in great Reputation ſix Years and 
ſix Months. His Body was bury d at ere St. Dunſtan was then 
Abbot; and the Town where he was kill'd was beſtow'd on the ſame Monaſte- 
ry, to ſing Maſſes i his Soul. This happen'd in the Year 946. 


10. BK UR & D: 


A. D. Tho King Edmund left two Sons by the Queen his Wife, namely Edui gn. g., 
„ and Edgar, yet his youngeſt Brother Zared ſucceeded him in the Throne, and cc. 
946. was unanimouſly crown'd at King ſton. The Courſe of his brave and pious A- 

ctions ſufficiently ſhew'd that he did not degenerate from his Anceſtors; and 

Eldred, . he wasche very firſt King of Eugland, who in Writing ſtyld himſelf King of 

firſt who was Great Britain. In the firſt Year of his Reign he ſubdu d all Northumberland, 

2 are Ho which was frequently revolting by the Practices of its petty Princes; in which 

Lear been Action he gain d ſuch an 1 Reputation, that the Scots {wore Obe- 
dience to bim to will whatſoever he ſhould will, as the Saxon Annals expreſs 
it. But the Nort humbrians ever unfaithful, now alſo ſhew'd the Unſteadi- 
neſs of their Diſpoſition. They recalPd Anlaß and ſer him up for a conſide- 
rable Space; and after that they choſe one Eric the Son of Harold, a Dane, 
for their King, againſt whom Edred enter'd Northumberland, and having wa- 
ſted the Country, return'd to the South. In his Retreat Eric boldly fell upon 
his Rear, which engag d him to face about, and prepare to charge the purſuing 
Enemy; which ſo diſcourag d the Northumbriant, that dreading to prove what 
they had ſufficiently experienc'd, they threw off Eric's Authority, kilbd Ay. 

His Succeſſes. 214nc the Son of Anlaf, with great Preſents appeas'd King Edred. and ſubmit- 

ted themſelves to his Government: And now quitting the Adminiſtration of 
their petty Kings, Northumberland was thenceforth govern'd by Earls, of 
which one Oſulf is reported to be the firſt. In this late War, Wulſian Arch- 
Biſhop of Zork, ſided, or at leaſt conniv'd, as Malmesbury words it, with his 
Compatriots in their Revolt, for which he was committed to Priſon, where ha- 
ving continu'd a conſiderable Time, he was at laſt pardon'd and releas'd; out 
of Reſpect to his Gown and Function. As Edred thus proceeded to equal the 
Worth of his Predeceſſors, he was ſeiz d with a languiſhing Diſtemper , and 
being admoniſh'd by the Abbot Dunſtan of his approaching Death, he did 
not only bear that Affliction with Patience, but ſpending his Time in Acts 
of Devotion, made his Palace a School of all Virtues, and being at length 

lui Death. conſum'd by a tedious Sickneſs, departed this Life on the Feaſt of St. G 

ö ment, 
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ment, in the very Flower of his Age, to the great Grief of his Subjects, aſter | 
a Reign of nine Years and fix Months. 


11. KE D WI. 


22 VI. After the Death of Edred the Sueceſſion naturally fell to Edwi, the A. D 
Eldeſt Son of King Edmund, who now adyancing towards Man's Eſtate, was 
unanimouſly admitted King, and crown'd at King ſlon. He was now about four- 955 · 
teen Years of Age, and was ſo extraordinary fair and comely, that he obtain'd 
the Sirname of Pancalus, or altogether Fair; which Youth and Beauty un- 
happily expos'd him to the Arts and Allurements of looſe Perſons. Moſt Writers 
give him the Character of a diſſolute Prince, and that he gave very great Offence Edwi, « diſs- 
to the Nobility by his inordinate Behaviour on the very Day of his Coronation. ** Prince. 
Ar that Time there was a Lady in his Court nearly related to him, who tho' 
very handſom her ſelf, had a Daughter far exceeding her in Beauty, by Name 
Alerva: Which Mother and Daughter, by their unchaſt Deportment, had fo 
inf ün ted themſelves into his Fayour, that he could neither be at Reſt, nor di- 
ſpatch any publick Buſineſs without them. The 5 of the Coronation, 
and the Dinner being over, he ſuddenly withdrew himſelf from the venerable 
Aſſembly of his Prelates and Nobility into the Chamber of theſe Women, where 
he caſt himſelf upon a Bed between them. This was highly reſented by the 
Lords, but none url adventure to T him back but Dunſtan Abbot of Gla/- 
ſenbury, and Kinſi Biſhop of Litchfield; who boldly enter'd the Chamber, and 
finding the Crown laid aſide, and the Wearer of it in the Arms of two Concu- 
bines, Dunſtan ſharply rebuk'd the Women, gently reprehended the King, be- 
{eech'd him not to put ſo great an Affront upon his Nobility, and notwithſtan- 
ding his and their Threats, he pull'd him from them, ſer the Crown upon his 
Head, and brought him back almoſt by Force into the Aſſembly. 
ans. This unuſual Way of Proceeding with a crown d Head had many miſchievous 
e. Effects; and the Women tranſported to all the Degrees of Malice and Revenge, 
refoly'd to procure the Ruin of Dunſtan, which they fo far effected, that the 
King caus'd all the Wealth of his Monaſtery to be ſeiz d, and baniſh'd him into xe i: « great 
Flanders; nay fo great an Averſion he conceiv'd againſt Men of his Profeſſion, 24%, — 
that all the Monks were reduc d to a low Condition in his Reign; and William 
of Malmesbury complains, that his Monaſtery, which for 270 Years had been 
inhabited by Monks, was now made a Stable of Clerks. He and others con- 
cern'd for a Monaſtical Life relate this Srory with ſharp RefleCtions upon his 
Perſon, which ſome others do more indifferently; however he was but a Child, 
and conſequently liable to be ſeduc'd by the Charms of Women, and the Con- 
ceit of his Ro al Authority, which he look'd upon as uncontrolable. Ar length 
Arch-Biſhop Odo excommunicated him, and pronounc'd a Separation or Divorce x i; a- 
between him and his beloved Algiva; and the People ſo reſented the Indignities mwnicared. 
 offer'd to the Church, that the Mercians and Northumbrians revolted from him, Part of hi- 
and ſet up his younger Brother Edgar, leaving to him the Kingdom of the % J revel: 
Weſt-Saxons, the ancient Patrimony of his Family. As for the two Ladies O- 
do was not ſatisfy d with exerciſing his ſpiritual Juriſdiction in cutting them off 
from the Body of the Church, but by the Council and Aſſiſtance of the Nobi- 
lity, he caus'd Algiva to be drawn out of the Court, contrary to the King's 
Will and Pleaſure: And the Severity ended not here; for after that they added 
Marks of Scorn, defacing her Beauty by hot Irons, and laming her by cutting 
the Sinews of her Hams; after which they baniſh'd her into [re/and. Edu 0 
having been King near four Vears, and finding that he wanted Power and Inte- b 
reſt to revenge himſelf, dy d after two Years State of Excommunication. His Eger, Dash. 
Death happen d in the Year 959, and his Body was interr'd in the new Mona- 


ſtery at Vincheſter. 
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12. E D GAR. 


1 


The Death of King Edw: infnediarely made way for his Brother Edgar; Main, 
ed the Throne, and became Monarch of all England at *” 


ge; which Title he bore after an uncontrolable manner; and 
and a greater Appearance than any of his Predeceſſors. 
His whole Reign was a continual Calm, without Wars or Diſſenſions, ſo that he 
obtain d the Sirname of Peaceable; all which he ſupported by an extraordinary 


who peaceably aſcend 
ſixteen Vears of A 
with a better Colour, 


Care and Vigilance, and with no leſs Majeſty and Authority. His Actions, tho 
not without ſome Mixtures of Vice, were generally noble, politick and pious, 
and his Government was attended with great Glory and Proſperity. Shortly 


after his Advancement, in an Aſſembl 


eld at Branford, he revok'd all the 


unjuſt Decrees of his Brother Edui, and took care to put his Adultereſs to Death, 
and for the recalling of the famous St. Dunſtan with great Honour, whom he 
firſt made Biſhop of London and Worceſter, and ſoon aſter Arch-Biſhop of Can- 
terbury. This Prince underſtood and practis d the true Intereſt of his Country, 
which was to make good Laws, and to be Maſter at Sea; and was ſo wile as 
to know, that it was better to hinder the Invaſion of an Enemy, than to ſuffer 
his Kingdom to be the Seat of War, which would naturally bring Devaſtation 
and Poverty, and make the Conqueror himſelf a Loſer. Upon which Account 
He prepares he with great Diligence and Expence fitted our three vaſt Fleets, and was the 
prep 8 2 P 

vaſt Flats. firſt King of England who was truly Lord of our Seas. For every Summer, 
lays Malmesbury, immediately after Eaſter, he commandcd his Ships from each 
Shore to rendezvous at a convenient Place, and uſually ſail'd with the Eaſtern 
Fleet to the Weſtern Parts of the Iſland; then ſending that back, he fail'd with 
the Weſtern Fleet to the Northern; and thence with the Northern, he remov'd 
to the Eaſtern Coaſts, failing in this manner quite round the Iſle. In all which 
Voyages he was very diligent to prevent the Incurſions of Pirates, and coura- 
gious in the Defence of his Kingdom againſt Foreigners, and no leſs careful in 
the training up his Subjects for Military Employ ments. Each of theſe Fleets, 
as we are alſur'd, conſiſted of 1200 Ships, and each of conſiderable Bulk for 
thoſe Times; ſo that the whole Number muſt amount to 3600 Sail, as ſome of 

our Authors cxpreſly affirm, but others ſay 4000 Veſſels; and there are ſome 
who add a fourth Fleet to theſe three, by which means the Number will be in- 


creas'd to 4800 Sail, as may be ſeen in Matthew Weſtminſter. 


Theſe numerous Fleets added much to the Fame and Grandeur of this Prince, Nl. 


gave a riſe to that Right ſo long claim d by the Crown of England to the Do- 
minion of the Sea, and ſo clear'd the Northern World from Rovers and Pi- 
All Nations rates, that all Traders were ambitious , of putting themſelves under his Protecti- 
eme under bis on. This, and the Encouragement given to Foreigners, caus'd great Numbers to 


come over from Saxony, Flanders, Denmark it ſelf; and other Places. 


But 


Malmesbury ſays that their Arrival was a great Detriment to the Natives of this 
Iſland, who from the Saxons learnt Rudeneſs and Fierceneſs, Effeminateneſs 
* from thoſe of Flanders, and Drunkennels from the Danes; being before free 
from thoſe Vices, contented with a natural and innocent Simplicity, and not 
addicted to admire the Cuſtoms and Faſhions of other Nations. But ſtill King 
He reforms Edgar was very diligent in ſuppreſſing theſe Vices, and particularly that of 
many Vices Drunkenneſs, which the Danes had introduc'd with ſuch miſchievous Effects; 
upon the Account of which he order'd Silver or Golden Pins to be fix'd to the 
Sides of their Pots or Cups, beyond which it was unlawful to drink themſelves, - 
or cauſe others to do the ſame. And becauſe the Lives of the Secular Clergy 
became more and more luxurious and ſcandalous, he in a ſeyere Oration to them 
. openly diſj yy all their looſe and ſcandalous Actions and Vices, and ar length 
t 


e Care of theit Reformation to Dunſtan Arch - Biſhop of Canter- 


bury, 
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ſo much the more remar 


that he conceal'd his Meſſage, an 


Royal Bed; 


bury, Ethelwold Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Oſwald Biſhop of Worceſter, with 
Order that by his regular Authority, and their Epiſcopal Cenſures, the impious 
Seculars might be ejected, and the virtuous Regulars reſtor'd to their Monaſte- 
ries. That Juſtice might be done in all Parts of his Kingdom, in his frequent 
Circuits and Progreſſes through the Country, he took a ſpecial Account of the 
Actions and Demeanor of his Miniſters and Judges, fo that the greateſt Perſon 
could not evade the Law, nor the Pooreſt want the Benefit of it. With the 
Corruptions and Vices of theſe Times, he alſo extirpated the wild Beafts, by 
impoſing * Ludwal King of Wales an annual Tribute of three hundred 
Wolves, which ſo deſtroy' d them in three Years Space, that in the fourth there 
was none to be found. | | 
For the Support of his Grandeur, and. towards the ſuſtaining of the Charge 
of his Navies, this Prince had at once eight petty Kings, who being his fig - 
ciary Clients or Vaſſals, were by Oath bound to be ready at his Command, and 
to ſerve him both by Sea and Land; which Oath they took at Cheſter, where 
he had order d them to meet him, as he ſail'd about the North of Britain with 
a great Fleet. Their Names were Kened King of Scotland, Malcolm King of te is attended 
Cumberland, Maccure King of the Ifles, with five of Wales, namely Dada, by eight Kings. 
Grifith, Huwald, Jacob and Fudehit ; who all meeting him at his Court of 
Cheſter, to ſet forth the Splendor and Greatneſs of his Dominions, he went in- 
to a Gally, and caus'd himſelf to be row'd by theſe eight Kings on the River 
Dee, whilſt he himſelf held the Steerage, and was waited upon by all his 
Dukes and Nobility in another Barge. In this pompous Manner he was carry'd 
to the Monaſtery of St. John Baptiſt, where an Oration being made to him, 


he in the ſame State return'd to his Palace, and being arriv'd there, he is ſaid 


to have declar d to his Nobles about him, That his Succeſſors might then boaſt 
themſelves to be truly K ings of England, when they ſhould like , 1x be atten- 
ded by ſo many Kings his Yaſſals. King Eagar did not long out- live this Act 
of Ambition; tho —5 ſay this was but the I of a more pompous So- 
lemnity, being the ſame Year publickly crown'd in the City of Bath, with an A. D. 
infinite Confluence of all Sorts of People. This Ceremony, according to ſome, _ 
was omitted till the fifteen .Year of his Reign, when he was thirty Years of . 
Age, out of Penance for ſome former Sins; tho' others are of opinion, that ,. 
it was this Year only repeated, a Thing not very unuſual among the Kings of 
England. In this or the next Year, according to Ingulph, dy'd Swovebing a 
Monk of Croyland, in the 142d Year of his Age, and ſhortly after him another 
in the 115th; which being in a moſt fenny and wateriſh Air in Lincolnſhire, is 
cable. About the ſame Time dy'd the famous Turke- - 

tul, who from Chancellor to King Athelſtan choſe to become Abbot of this 
Place, and repair'd and much inrich'd the Monaſtery, after it had been ruin d The fr? Fins 
by the Danes; and he was the firſt that, by adding to the two great Bells of N 
that Abby ſix more, made the firſt tuneable Ring of Bells in England 

Notwithſtanding the many juſt and honourable Actions of King Edgar, this 


Prince was not without remarkable Stains, eſpecially in relation to Women; 


which are acknowledg'd by Authors moſt favourable to his Memory. Of 
which we have this memorable Inſtance: Ordgar Duke of Devonſhire had a The story of 
Daughter nam'd Z{#+:4a, ſo celebrated for her extraordinary Beauty, that the * _ 


very Fame of her warm'd the King's Affections into the Paſſion of Love; and p11. 
to be aſſur'd of the Truth, he tent over Athe/wold his Secretary and Con- 


fident, reſolving to marry her himſelf, if ſhe was found as beautiful as was 


reported. Athelwold at the firſt Sight of her was ſo captivated with her Looks, 

j reſoly'd to obtain her for himſelf; which 
being with no Difficulty effected, he vilify'd her to the King as a Woman of 
very a Features, and of ſo ſmall a Stature, as would diſhonour his 

y which means he marry'd her with the King's own Conſent, whole 
Thoughts he now diverted by other Objects. But at length Athelwold's Enemies 


4 diſcover'd 
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diſcover'd the Intrigue, and inform'd the King of the whole Deceit; and the 
more to exaſperate him they omitted no Words that might deſcribe the won- 
derful Beauty of the Lady. Upon which, the King being-inwardly inflam'd, 
reſolvd by another Stratagem to over-reach this Deceiver ; and the better to 
effect it, he with a pleaſant Air told him that he would at a fet Time give him a 
Viſit, and ſee whether his Lady was as fair as Fame had repreſented lier. This 
unexpected Deſign ſo . ſtruck him, that he earneſtly begg'd of E#+:- 
da to conſult his Preſervation, by putting on her worſt Cloaths, and deforming 
her ſelf by what other Means ſhe thought beſt. She was now-ſenſible that in- 
ſtead of a King ſhe had marry'd a Subject; and this rais'd ſuch a Female Indig- 
nation in her, that againſt the coming of King Zager the drels'd her felt after 
the moſt glorious and charming manner that Pride and Reſentment could poſſibly . 
invent. This had ſuch powerful Effects upon the King, that his Love being the 
more kindled by being F lon defranded, he for a Prercnce appointed a Day ot 
Hunting in a Place how call'd Harewood Foreſt, where he found an Opportu- 
nity to compleat his Revenge, and to'flay Arhe/wold with a Datt. The Earl's 
natural Son coming after the Fact was committed, and viewing his Father's Dead 
Body, the King ſternly demanded of him How he lik'd this Game? To whom 


6 he calmly reply d, That whatſoever pleas'd the King, ought not to difpledſe be; 
him; with which Anſwer the King's Fury was fo appeas'd, that he ever after 
highly favour'd this Youth, and endeavour'd to expiate the Crime committed 3 
upon the Father, by the Kindneſs ſhew'd to the Son. The King immediatety | ch 
after-marry'd the ir Widow, and caus'd her to be crown'd Queen, tho* much 0 


againſt the Conſent of Arch · Biſhop Dunſtan, who never would fee her; and the 
to make the uſual Amends for Murt hers and other horrid Crimes committed, built 
a Nunnery in the Place where her Husband was flain. | 5 
He i: addiffed Another Thing laid to this Prince's Charge is, that he took a Virgin nam'd “, 
ro Women. Milfrida by force out of a 3 where the had been plac'd by her Friends Ry. 
| to avoid his unlawful Purſuit, and kept her as his Concubine: But for this he 
was ſo penitent as to ſubmit to a ſeven Years Humiliation impos' d by St. Dun- 
ſlan, without the wearing of his Crown. There was another Story of the King, 
which ſhew'd him to have been more conſtant ro his Love, than could þegxpe- 
cted from a young amorous Man with Soveraign Authority. 'Comi g to An- 
dover, not far from Wincheſter, he attempted to enjoy a certain Duke's Daugh- 
ter r for her Beauty, and commanded her to be brought to his 
Bed. The Mother of the Lady not daring directiy to deny him, yet abhorting 
to be ſubſervient to her Daughter's Infamy, reſolving by the Favour of the Night. 
do deceive him; and accordingly ſent one of her waiting Maids in her room, 
who was not unhandfom, nor wanted Addreſs towards the making of her For- 
tunes. For as ſoon as it was — ſhe made an Offertoriſe, which cauſing 
the King to ask, Why ſhe would make fuch hafte from him, ſhe anſwer'd, That 
ſhe could no — have the Happmeſs of his Company, becauſe her Lady had 
fet her ſome Work to finiſh. This extreamly ſtartled the King, who imagin'd 
that he had had the Duke's fair Daughter in his Arms; and while he continu d ſi- 
lent, ſhe with the utmoſt Tenderneſs beſought him to ſer her free from the cruel 
Service of her Lady, asaRecompence for her loft Virginity. ' The King, con- 
founded at his Diſappointment, was for ſome Time divided between Compaſſion 
for the poor Maid, and Anger at his being abus d; but at length he turn d it all 
into a Jeſt, ſet her free, carry'd her along with him, and loy'd her to that De- 
—— (08 he kept 'himfelf to her alone, till he 'marry'd the'aboye-mention'd 
Ifrida. Theſe were the Stories commonly related of King Edgar, which un- 
doubtedly would have been much aggravated by the Monks, had he not oblig'd 
them by building ſo many Monaſteries, to the Number of near fi ; which in- 
deed prov d one great Occaſion of the Danes conquering England for by theſe 
means he exhauſted the Treafury, and gave great Portions of Lands for the 
Maintenance of the Monks, who refus'd his Son Erhelred Aſſiſtance according 


. to 
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to his Neceſſity. However England highly flouriſh'd under his Government, 
and his Reign was more ſplendid and magnificent than any of his Predeceſſors or 
Succeſſors. As to his Perſon, he was both low and ſlender, yet ſo well propor- HisCharatter, 
tion d, that he often choſe to contend with ſuch as were thought Wos in 
his Court; and diſlik'd nothing more than that they ſhould ſpare him out of Re- 
ſpect, or Fear of hurting him. And he was ſo warm and couragious in his Tem- 
r, that when Kened King of the Scots was jeſtingly heard to ſay in his 
Rs That he wonder'd how ſo many Provinces ſhould be govern'd by ſuch 
a little Man, it fo ſir d his Mind, that immediately ſending for Kened as for 
ſome private Buſineſs, he drew him out into a ſecret Place, and taking out two 
Swords, which he had brought under his Garment, he gave one to Kened, de- 
claring, Now it ſhould be ti d who ought to govern, and who to obey ; for it 
was a Shame for a King to be forward in a Feaſt, and backward in a Fight. 
Kened, much confounded, fell at his Feet, begg'd Pardon of him, and declar'd, 
That he had ſpoken indiſtreetly, but no ways intended it to his Diſhonour or 
Detraction, with which the King was ſatisfy d. After this great Prince had 
reign'd ſixteen Years and two Months, he dy'd in the thirty ſecond Year and 44 pears. 
Flower of his Age, on the eighth Day of 7#/y, and the Year 975. His Body 
with all Funeral Solemnity was bury'd in the Abby of Glaſſenbur y. 


* 


5 13, EDNMAR D the Younger. 


— VII. After the Death of the Great Edgar, the Kingdom was ſoon brought A. D 
dic. into a declining and dangerous Condition; and with him dy d all the Glory and _ * 
Power of the Engliſh Saxon Nation, which in leſs than one Age after ſuſtain d 975 
the Miſeries of many Invaſions, and a double Conqueſt. Nor was the Succeſſion 
derermin'd without Faction and Diſturbance ; for having two Sons by two ſeve- 
ral Wives, the great Men of the Kingdom became divided, Arch-Biſhop Dun- 
fan, and all the reſt of the Biſhops being for Prince Edward, his eldeſt Son, | 
while Queen Elfrida, Widow to the King, and many of her Party, were for + 
ſetting up her Son Ethelred, then about ſeven Years of Age; raiſing ſome Scru- 
les, andobjecting * the Legitimacy of Prince Eduard, as if King Edgar * 
2 not been lawtully marry d to his Mother. Whereupon the Arch-Biſhops, ; 
Dunſtan and Ofiwald, with the Biſhops, Abbots, and many of the Nobility, 
met together in a great Council, and choſe Prince Edward King, as his Father Edward che- 
had ordain'd by his laſt Will and Teſtament ; and being thus advanc'd, they im- en King. 
mediately anointed and crown'd him at King ſton, he being then but a Youth of 
fifteen Years of Age. Shortly after this King's Coronation, dreadful Comets 
appear d, which were Forerunners, if not Portenders, of the Miſeries of the „ 
ation; being immediately ſucceeded by Barrenneſs of Ground, Famine amongſt 1vy cala- 
Men, Death of Cattel, with other Calamities. Among the Troubles of this mivies. 
Reign none prov'd of more pernicious Conſequence than the Factions between 
the Monks and Secular Prieſts, which nally 1 in King Edui's Days, and 
now being unhappily reviv d extended themſelves to the Nobility, many of whom 
ſided with each Party. Dunſtan with the Biſhops and Monks firmly adhered to 
King Edward, the Seculars and the other Party favour'd Queen Elfrida and 
her Son Ethelred; and many of the Nobility and great Men expell'd the Ab- 
bots and Monks which Dunſtan had plac'd in Monaſteries, and brought in the 
Seculay Clerks or Prieſts with their Wives; all which were done by the Force 
of Arms. To appeaſe theſe Tumults, and to end the Controverſies between the Grea: Contro- 
Monks and the Seculars, ſeveral Synods or Councils were ſummon d, particular- , , 
ly one at Wincheſter, and another at Calu in ¶ ili ſpire. That at Wincheſter yoni; and 


ended with confitming thę Monks in their Poſſeſſion, being mov d to it by a Voice e 
from a Cruciſix, that pronounc d in fayour of them. But this being juſtly look d 
upon as an Impoſture, the Synod of Caln was end. where while the Diſpute 

| | N 2 | con- 
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7 continu'd violent, the Room where they met ſuddenly fell down, kill d ſeveral, 

5 and wounded others; but Dunſtan ſtrangely eſcap'd upon a Beam, which ſome 
alledg d was ſupported by a Miracle: Which Accident in a great meaſure quie- 
ted the Controverſic; and brought both Parties to join with Dunſian and the 
wy =p mean Time King Edward kept to a quiet and undiſturb'd Life, who arr. 
being very religibus and mild by Nature, out of Self Denial and Eaſe, permit- 
red his Step · Mother to order all Affairs as ſhe pleas'd, reſpecting her as his Mo- 
ther, and cheriſhing bis younger Brother with the utmoſt Love and Tenderneſs. 

She on the other fide from his Kindneſs conceiv'd a more implacable Hatred, 
and was no ways fatisfy'd with the Soveraignty ſhe now enjoy'd, till ſhe could 
force the Title from him; bur ſhe ſtill conceal'd her Deſigus with the greateſt 
Artifices, till ſhe found a convenient Opportunity for Execution. At length 
the poor innocent Prince, wearied with Hunting, and tormented with Thirſt, 
| While all his Companions follow'd the Game, rode alone to her Palace at Corfe 
Caſtle in Dor ſetſhire; in order to refreſh himſelf. The Queen receiv'd him 
at the Gate with all the Marks of Reſpect and Love, urging him to alight ſrom 
his Horſe ; but he refuſing that, ſhe order'd Wine to be brought to him; but 
King Edward while he was drinking, one of her Servants, before inſtructed, ſtabb'd him 
ke with a Dagger in the Back. He exceedingly aſtoniſh'd at this barbarous Treat- 
ment, immediately fled with all Speed towards his Companions ; but the 
Wound being mortal, and he ſpent with the Loſs of Blood, fell ro the Ground, 
and having one Foot in the Stirrop was dragg'd through By-Ways, and trac'd 
by his Blood by thoſe ſhe ſent after him, who brought back the Dead Body, 
and bury'd it privately at Ferham. Here they imagin'd that ey had bury'd 
his Memory as well as his Body; but the Place of his Scpul as it is faid, 
rew famous for Miracles, whereupon Duke Elfer, who was acceſſary to his 
Kauer, interr'd it Royally at Shaftsbury ; but notwithſtanding this Amends, | 
de dy'd ſhortly after eaten up with Lice. £Zfri4a was fo convinc'd of her * 
R ＋ Wickedneſs, that from her Courtly and Luxurious Life, ſhe betook her ſelf to 
very ſevere Penances, as wearing Hair. Cloath, ſleeping upon the Ground with- 
out a Pillow, and other Auſterities, in which ſhe continu d all her Days. Thus 
fell Edward the Tounger, in the eighteenth Year of his Age, after he had on- 
ly born the Name of King three Years and a half, who for his Innocence, and 
the ſuppos'd Miracles after his Death, obtain'd the Sirname of Martyr : Which 
Opinion of his Sanctity was the more confirm'd by the great Calamities which 
ſhortly after puniſh'd the Land, and which the People beliey'd were inflicted 


on them for this Murder. 
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14 ET EH EL RE D l.. 


A. D. Upon the Removal of the unfortunate Eduard his half Brother Ethelred mums. 
979. caſily ſtept into the Throne; a Youth of a moſt comely Aſpect, but not above 
979 N 

- His Brother ten or perhaps twelve Years of Age. Malmsbury gives us this ſhort Character 
Etbelred fu of Him and his Reign; That he rather diſtreſs d chan govern'd his Kingdom 
. for thirty ſeven Vears; That the Courſe of his Reign Was cruel in the Begin- 
ning, miſerable in the Middle, and diſhonourable in the Concluſion. To Cru- 
elty he attributes the Death of his Brother, which he approy'd of by not puniſh- 

ing the Murderers; he was remarkable for his Cowardice and Negligente, and 
miſerable in reſpec of his Death. His Sluggiſhneſs was vredited by Arch-Bi- 
ſhop Dunſtan, when at his Baptiſm he ſuperadded his own to the Water of the 

Font. Vet it was no Inſtance of ill Nature which the ſame Monk tells us, that 
upon the News of his Brother's Murder, he cry'd out exceedingly ; which fo 


enrag d his Mother ZE/frida, that for want of a Rod ſhe beat him with a Wax 


— 


-x . x7 


Taper till he was balf dead; which gave him an inſuperable Averſion to a Sight 
we: | | : "2" "yy. 
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of thoſe Lights ever after. Shortly after his Brother's Death he was publickly 
crown'd at Kingſton by Arch-Biſhop Dunſtan, who 1 the Solemnit / 
with great Reluctancy, and as he put the Crown upon his Head, he in a ſort of 4 BIEN 
Prophetical Manner declar'd, That ſince he had aſpired to the Crown by the ſlus Dunitin. 
Murder of his Brother, the Sin 7 his ignominous Mother, nor thoſe of her | 
Counſellors ſhould not be expiated but by great Bloodſbed of his miſerable Peo- 
ple; for ſuch Calamities ſhould fall upon England as it never ſuſtain'd ſince 
it had that Name. About the Time of. the Coronation, at Midnight a won- 
derful Cloud ſometimes bloody, and ſometimes fiery, appear'd all over the Land, 
portending, as it was. believ d, the return of the dreadful Daniſh Tempeſt, 
which had been happily allay'd for above fifty Years. | | 
bar Theſe barbarous and inhuman Rovers, underſtanding the true State of Eu- 
Sin bas gland under the Government of a Child, and not beloved, in the Third Year of ;,,11ndogais 
aim. his Reign landed at Southampton, and from ſeven great Ships took the Town, e wich 
pillag'd the Country, and carry'd away great Booty. From whence they paſs'd "wy. FARES: 
ro the Ifle of Thanet, which wy allo waſted ; when about the ſame Time 
dthers from Norway did the fame by the Country lying about Cheſter. The 
following Year theſe Pirates extreamly harrals'd the Maritime Parts of Devon- 
hire and Cornwall; and in the next, three other Veſſels arriv'd, and much in- 
feſted the Coaſts about Portland; to which Miſchieſs this was added, that the 
City of London was burnt, in the Vear 981, but by what Accident is not diſco- 
yer d. The Diſorders hereby rais'd in the Nation were increas'd by Domeſtick 
Diſturbances: For an unknown Difference aroſe between the King himſelf and ,,,,,;., 
the Biſhop of Rocheſter, inſomuch that the King laid Siege to his City. Upon Troubles 
which Arch-Biſhop Dunſtan ſent him a terrifying Meſſage, admoniſhing him 
To beware of the Vengeance of St. Andrew, the Patron of the City. But the 
King, tho young and unwiſe, would not regard Arguments of that Nature, 
but continu'd his Siege, till Dunſtan was oblig d to purchace his Removal with 
an hundred Pounds; which ſo affected the Arch-Biſhop that he ſent him this 
new Prophetical Meſſage, That ſince he had reſpected Silver and Mony more 
than God and Religion, the Calamities formerly foretold ſhould ſpeedily come 
upon him, tho not 'till his own Death. And within two Years this celebrated 
Arch Biſhop dy'd, and his Death was uſher'd in with ſtrange Feyers among 4 D. 
Men, and prodigious Fluxes among Cattle. Immediately after ſucceeded theſe „ 
Miſchiefs, which leſs than a Prophet might foreſee: The Danes furiouſly in- 98 8. 
vaded the Coaſts of Devonſhire, againſt whom Goda and Stremeuold, two va- „ 
liant Men, made head, and put them to flight, but loſt their Lives in the Con- creaſe. | 
reſt. For two Years they caus d but little Diſturbance, but in the third the 
violently infeſted the Eaſtern Coaſts, under the Command of Juſtin and Guth- 
mund, and plunder'd the Town of Gippſwich, now Ip/with. They were brave- 
ly oppos'd by Brictnoth the moſt valiant Duke of the Zaſt-Saxons, who fought 
with them at Maldon, where great Multitudes on both Sides were ſlain ; but 1 
the Engliſh were at length worſted by reaſon of the Loſs of their Commander. 
And now all Havens, - Harbours ind Landing Places were fill'd with Dares, 
who ſwarm'd in ſuch Numbers into the Land, that it could not be known 
where to meet them with Advantage. Doubtlels the readieſt Courſe had been 
for this King to have imitated his Father, and mann d out a ſufficient Fleet to 
ſcour the Seas; but he was too unactive to follow his Example, and as gene- 
rally the Humour of a Prince makes a ſtrong Inipreſſion upon the Minds of his 
People, eſpecially the Nobility, and rhoſe near him, as he lay idle and uſeleſs, 
ſo, they contracted a dangerous Ruſt. And agreeable ro this ſlothful Temper, 
by Siricivs Succeſſor to Dunſtau, and two Dukes Erhelward and Alfric, it 
was advis'd, That thoſe who could not be beaten with Iron, ſhould be brib'd 
with Gold; of which ten thouſand Pounds were agreed, and given them on x, ;,; 171. 
Condition they ſhould quit the Country, and no more infeſt the Coaſts, An ue paid to 


infamous Example „ ſays Malmesbury, and unworthy of Men, to op . 


* 
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The Danes re- 
new their De- 
vaſtatons, 


The ſecond 
Tribute paid 
to the Danes. 


16000Pounds. 


their Liberty with Mony, which no Violence can force from an unconquer'd 


Mind. 


sd their Appetites for more. And accordingly they landed in the! 
Noe a 1 Bamborongh, and then Tory Haga Courſe to the“ 
Mouth of the Humber, they waſted Torkſhire and Lincolnſhire on both Sides of 

the River, kill'd Men; Women and Children, and gather'd a valt Booty. The 
Country. Men with ſome Precipitation made head againſt them, bur in the Bat- 
tel, three of the Leaders, Frana, Frithegiſt and Godwin, being Danes by the 
Father's Side, betray'd them, and procur'd their Defeat. At the ſame Time no 
leſs Treachery was practis'd at Sea by Alfric the Son of Elfer Duke of Mer- 
cia, who having been formerly baniſh'd for his Crimes, and now recall'd, and 
intruſted with a Fleet to ſurprize the Daxes in the moſt advantagious Place, 
he over Night gave them Intelligence, and then fled to them himſelf, as F/prenr 
relates it; which his Fleet perceiving purſu'd him, rook his Ship, yet by ſome 
Accident miſs d his Perſon ; but by chance falling upon the Zaft-Ang/es, they 
kill'd and drowned many vf them. But Huntington fays, that the Danes being 
forewarned by Alfric, not only alt eſcap'd, but with a great Number of Ships 
ſertin n the King's Navy Kill'd many of 8 and led many of 
their Veſſels in Triumph, together with Alfric Himſelf. By this Time the fu- 
rious Swane, King of Denmark arrivd, who being join'd with Aulaf King 
of Norway, with a numerous Fleet enter'd the Thames, attack d London, and 
endeayour'd to break in and burn it when it was ſcarcely rebuilt; but the Citi- 
zens ſo ſtrenuouſly oppos d their whole Power, that they forc'd them with great 
Loſs to break up the Siege. Exaſperated by this Repulſe, they invaded E 
and Kent, waſted the Sea Coaſts with Fire and Sword, and then paſs'd into 
Suſſex and Hampſhire ; and Horſing their Foot, they made their outragious 
Progreſs through many Countries, ſparing neither Houſes, Buildings nor Fields, 
nor Men, Women or Children. To put a Stop to theſe Miſchiefs, the ſloth- 
ful King and his unactive Counſellors again > mba the Aſſiſtance of Mony, 
which was offerd to the Danes by his Ambaſſadors; and the Sum agreed on 
was ſixteen thouſand Pounds, in expectation of which they retir'd to their Ships 
at Southampton, where they winter d. This ng a Time for Complements 
rather than Action, Anlaf King of Norway receiv'd Hoſtages for his Safety, 

and accepted of Ethelred's Invitation to his Court, which was then at Andover. 


| Being royally entertain'd and adopted the King's Son at Confirmation, or Ba 


tiſm, as alſo nobly preſented, he ingag'd to depart the Land and moleſt the 
Kingdom no more; and accordingly returning to his own Country he faith- 


full t his Word. 
Tuns 


was no ill Advice given Ethelred, to take off ſuch a powerful Aſſiſtant 1 
from Swane; but as Arms abroad have but ſmall Effect without good Council 8 


at home, ſo in Caſes of Invaſions, Conſultations without Action will not avail to 
remove an unfaithful pertinacious . The Influence of the laſt Mony ope- 
rated ſcarcely three Years, when the Danes with a powerful Fleet enter d the 
Mouth of the Severn, and waſted South-Wales, 8 and Devonſhire, 
burnt many Towns, and deſtroy d Multitudes of poor People; then fetching a 
Compaſs, they came and winter d at Taveſtock. The next Year they fail'd to 
the Mouth of the River Frome, and waſted the greateſt Part of Dor ſetſbire, 
with many other Parts; and tho' the Exgliſb ſeyeral Times made head againſt 
them, yet they were always hinder'd from Battel, either by Treachery, or 


. ſome other Misfortune, It would be an endleſs Work to relate how the Davxes 


wallow'd up and down in ever Sauer Place, and to enumerate all the De- 
vaſtations they made, and heD olations they left behind them. Being march d 
into Agr, and having beſieg d Rocheſter, King Erhelred and his Councellors 
were ſo rouz d, that they prepar'd both a Fleet and a Land Army againſt them. 
But the King and his Commanders, alike in Diſpoſition, delay'd their March 


This 2 of Mony quieted the Danes for about a Year, but the Sweet of r 
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from Day to Day, and ſeverely oppreſs d the Country where they quarter'd; 
nor did they do any Thing tending to the publick Good, but burden'd the Peo- 
ple, waſted the Treaſury, and = their fooliſh and effeminate Carriage more 
embolden d the Enemy to proceed; who in the following Year paſs d over into 
Normandy, probably for Recruits, but at their Return committed greater Ho- 
ſtilities than before. Ia the mid(t of theſe diſmal Times, and horrid Depopu- 
lations, Oxford and Cambridge were both burnt and deſtroy'd by the Danes in The te Uni- 
the Year 1000; and all Studies ceas d in each of theſe Places, till, above 1 1 
Years after as Thomas Redburn relates, one Robert Bolean began to read his 
Lectures on the Scriptures Anno Ti33; from which Time, adds he, the Scho- 
lars have continu d both at Oxford and Cambridge. 
San. In the mean Time the King, ro make ſome Diverſion, undertook an Expedi- 4 D 
ben hen tion both by Sea and Land into Cumberland, where the Danes had been moſt 
lanted and liv'd in Peace; and there, and in the Ifle of Augleſey, he imitated * 229: 
is Enemies in Ravages and Devaſtations. About the ſame Time the Danes 
returning, out of Normandy, enter'd the Mouth of rhe River Ex, laid Siege to 
Exeter, batter'd the Walls, and refoly'd to ſtorm it; but the Inhabitants, like 
thoſe of London, made ſo brave a Defence, that they were oblig'd to retire, all 
which was immediately reyeng'd upon the poor helpleſs' Country People, who wore Calami- 
after the Loſs of their Goods and Houſes were murder'd in great Multitudes, ti. 
At length thoſe of Devonſhire and Somerſorſhire united in one Body, and made 
Tome Reſiſtance at a Place call'd Penbo, but being overpower'd in Numbers, 
were repelFd with great Slaughter. This both incourag'd and inrag'd the inſo- 
lent Enemy, who now horſing all his Men, committed greater Ravages in De- 
vonſhire than ever, and then return'd with his Fleet to the Iſle of Might, and 
ſometimes there, and at other times in Hampſhire and Dor ſetſbire, he without 
Reſiſtance follow d this ordinary Courſe of Life, doing ſuch Execution by Sword 
againſt Men, and by Fire againſt Towns, that he tetrify'd all from engagi 
with him either at Sea or Land. King Ethelred, whom no Adverſity could 
throughly awaken from his ſoft and eaſie Life, by the Advice of Counſellors as 
una@ive as himſelf, ſent an effeminate yer aſſuming Courtier call'd Leof, to | 
ptopoſe a third Tribute or Preſent to the Danes for Peace; to which theſe a Tri. 
Devourers readily hearken'd, but cunningly enhanc d the Sum to twenty four % Baue: 
— Pounds; Which being paid down, they deſiſted from all Acts of Ho- ang 
, it l 1 5 ounas, 
PREP... King Ethetred having thus bought off his Enemies, refoly'd to ſtrengthen his A. D. 
Hs Family by ſome potent Alliance; and accordingly he treated with Richard 2 
&. Duke of Normandy in France, a Perſon with whom formerly he had great En- 1902. 
mity, and marry'd his Daughter Emma, a Lady of fuch admirable Beauty, that Ethelred 
me was ſty1'd the Flower and Pearl of Normandy. Her Mother's Name was m“ Em 
Gannor,' deſcended from an eminent Daniſh Family; for which it was hop'd, 
that her Intereſt might be ſufficient ro oblige the Dares to more Reaſon and Fide- 
-liry. But the King being now ſwell'd with the Thoughts of his new Alliance, 
reloly'd upon a violent and dangerous Expedient, which was to take a full Re- 
venge for all the Inſults and Barbarities of the Daniſh Nation. It ſeems at this 9 
Time vaſt Numbers of Danes dwelt in Peace in all Parts of this Nation, in a = 
manner incorporated with the Exgliſb, who leading lazy and idle Lives, lorded 
it over the Inhabirants,, whom they madeSeryants andDrudges, and their Wives 
and Daughters ſubſervient to their Pleaſures; whence they were call'd Lord- 
Danes, and to this Day in ſome Countries a lazy idle Man is from thence call'd 
Lurdane. To put an end to all their Power at once, the King reſolv d upon a 
general Maffacre ; and with the utmoſt Secrecy ſent Letters into all Parts, com- 
manding all bis Subjects upon a certain Hour on the ninth Day of July, to ſet He order: 4 
upon the Dauer wherever they found them, and to deſtroy them all without 4 2 
Mercy. © This command was ſtrictly executed, and the Danes, who by a Danes. 
League folemmly fyorn had been admitted to inhabit among the Eng liſb, «be 
3 mo 
* 3 
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moſt ſhamefully and barbarquſly murder d; no Age or Sex eſcap d, the Women 
TEEN as well as the Men , and the Brains of Children daſh'd againſt 


the Walls. At London, in the Time of this Execution, great Numbers fled 


Paleng, who ſeveral Years before 


to Churches, but thoſe ſacred Places were no Security, for they were all with- 
out Pity ſlain as they ſtood embracing the Altars. And when the Multitude 
found themſelves Maſters, they proceeded to new Barbarities, digg'd Holes in 
the Ground, put Daniſh Women in them 3 the Waſte, and then ſet fierce 
Maſtives upon them, which cruelly tore off their Breaſts. A popular Fury, 
when back d by Authority, knows no Bounds, nor r it ſelf, when it 
has broken publick Juſtice. There were ſeveral Danes of the higheſt Quali- 
ty in the Land, receiy'd upon the publick Faith as Hoſtages to ratifie the 
late Peace; among whom was wy wane's Siſter Cunildes, Wife to Count 


where ſhe had receiy'd the Chriſtian Faith; and being a Woman of great Pru- 


King Swane 


, reſolves to re- 


venge . 


dence and Temper, had often interpos'd'to make Peace berween the two Nati- 
ons, and had now lately given up her ſelf, her Husband and her Son as Hoſta- 

es to King Et helred. This Princeſs had firſt her Husband and Son ſlain before 
— Face, and was then order'd to be beheaded her ſelf, which Sentence ſhe 
cook with an unconcern'd Bravery and Courage, and at her Death foretold, That 
her Blood would coſt England dear, and would not be long unreveng d. 

The Conſequences of this horrid Maſſacre were very terrible to the Engliſb 
Nation; for King Swane being exaſperated to the higheſt Degree of Rage and 
Reſentment, invited all Strangers to his Aſſiſtance, and reſolv d contrary to his 
former Methods, to make a full Puſh, and conquer the whole Kingdom. Ac- 


ad come into England with her Family, 


Sim, Dan 


Sax, An, 
&c. 


—_ with a powerful Fleet, arriving at the South Weſtern Parts of the Na- 


He invades 
the Nation, 


„ 


tion, by the Treaſon or Negligence of Count Hugh, whom Queen Emma had 
recommended to the Government of Devonſhire, heſtorm'd the City of Exeter, 
demolilh'd the Walls from the Eaſt to the Weſt Gate, and march'd off with great 


Booty. After this he waſted #/i/tſhire, where a ſtrong Party drawn out of ſe- 


veral Countries, advanc'd to give him Battel. But when the Armies were juſt 
ready to engage, Alfric the Engliſh General, whoſe Son's Eyes the King had 
put out for the Father's Treaſon, feign'd a ſudden Sickneſs, and diſcourag d his 
Army ſo far, that the Soldiers retir'd with Precipitation. Upon which Swðã˖auune 
without Reſiſtance march'd up to Wilton, which he both plunder'd and burnt, 
and having dealt in the ſame manner with $a/zsburyg# he return d to his Ships. 
The following Year he fail'd to the Coaſts of Norfolk, where landing he plun- 
der'd and burnt the City of Norwich, uſing ſuch Expedition, that * altoge- 
ther ſurpriz'd the valiant "U/fkete/ Duke of the Zaſt-Angels, who wanting Time 
to levy an Army, by the Advice of the Nobility of thoſe Parts, made Peace 
with him. But Swaze in a few Days perfidioufly broke it, and removing ſud- 
denly from his Ships, he ſoon plunder'd and burnt Thetford. U/fketel having 
Intelligence of this unexpected Enterprize, order'd a Party to haſten and burn 


his Ships in the Harbour, which out of Fear or Deſign was neglected; while 


he with the utmoſt Secrecy and Diligence gather'd together his Forces, couragi- 
ouſly march'd againſt the Enemy, and made a brave Attack, as they retreated to- 


- wards their Ships. But ow; inferior in Numbers, moſt of the beſt Quality a- 
0 


mong the Eaſtern Engliſh loſt their Lives; yet the Dares receiv'd very great 
Loſs, and with much Difficulty recover'd their Fleet; confeſſing that in the 
whole Iſland they never met with ſo ſharp an Ingagement, as they did from this 


valiant Commander. 
So great a Famine happen'd in the following Year that it forc'd a Ceſſation, 9 . 


= 


1005. 
The Miſeries 
of England. 


and for a ile drove Swane back into Denmark, but ſupply'd the Place of his 
Sword in the Deſtruction of the poor People of England, as many of which 
periſh d by Hunger, as formerly had ſuffer'd in a Year by his Cruelties. So that 
England was now in a miſerable rp and involv d in all forts of Calami- 


ties: The King was luxurious, ſlothful and remiſs, wanting Vigour and Reſo- 


lution 


I. 


F» 


Sax. An. 


Florent. 
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lation in all Emergencies: The Nobility and Officers were negligent and unex- 
jenc'd, yet highly poſſeſsd with private Heats and Animoſities, which occa- 
jon'd not only a dangerous Diſunion, but a betraying of all Secrets to the Ene- 
my: The Church Men hated the King, ſtood upon their Privileges, and re- 
fas'd to contribute any conſiderable Sums to the publick Neceſſities. To all 
which Miſchiefs, beſides Famine, Providence was pleas'd to add Storms and Tem- 
peſts, which much endamag d the King's Ships, and weaken'd the Naval Power 
of the Nation. So that the Enemy had free Liberty to range and ravage as they 
thought fit; and accordingly an innumerable Multitude of Daniſh Ships were 
ſeen in Sandwich Road in the Year 1006, from whence Swarms of Rovets over- 
ran all Kent and Suſſex, deſtroying all with Fire and Sword. The King to op- 
poſe them rais d an Army out of Mercia and Weſt-Saxony, with a Reſofation to 
engage them in Perſon but they who held it ſafer to live by Rapine, than to 4 
hazard a Battel, by ſwift and eaſie Removals, fruſtrated the flow Motions of a 
heavy Camp, and following their uſual Courſe of Robbery, they carry'd a yaſt 
Booty to the Iſſe of Wight, where they ſafely winter'd till Chriſtmaſs.. Then 
underſtanding that the * in Shropſhire, where he was wickedly imploy'd- 
in the Blood of ſome worthy Subjects, they over-ran Hampſhire and Barkſhirs 
as far as Reading and Watling ford, which they burat with other Places. Then 
returning by another Way, they found many of the People in Arms by the Ri- 
ver Kenet; but making their Way through, they with new Plunder recover'd 
their Ships. The King and his Courtiers being weary'd with the Fatigues of 
the laſt Year's unſucceſsful March againſt the quick Motions of the Danes, 
agreed to have Recourſe to their laſt Remedy their Coffers; and therefore ſent 
a fourth Time to buy a diſhonourable Peace, which every Time proy'd dearer, The fourth 
and now could hot be obtain'd under thirty ſix thouſand Pounds, which was cap rg] wg | 
extorted from the Nation already half funk with Poverty. At the ſame Time Soc re 
Ethelred adv anc'd Edric, ſirnam'd Streone, to the Dukedom of Mercia; a Per- 
fon who having rais'd himſelf ro his-Favour and vaſt Fortunes, by his ſubtle 
= — Tongue, ſhortly prov'd a mighty Inſtrument in the Ruin of 
ngland. | ; 
a T he next Year produc'd ſomething laudable, which ſhew'd the King had not a D. 
Sar. A, loſt all Care of his Nation; for he enacted that every 310 Hides of Land ſhould 8 
furniſh our a Gally, and every nine Hides find a Corflet and Head - Piece, and 108. 
commanded the Ships to be built with the utmoſt Expedition; which when 
ready, were victualld and mann d with choice Soldiers, and their Rendezvous 
inted at the Port of Sandwich, to ſecure all the Coaſts from the Deſcent 
of Foreigners. Now a Hide was fo much Land as one Plow could ſufficiently 
till in a Year; which made the Fleet very numerous, ſo that England was be- 
liev'd to be now in a ſaſe Condition; when ſuddenly Diſſenſion, the Bane of 
all good Defigns, ſprung up among the Nobility. For this Year, Britbric, the Taten «- 
Brother of Duke Earic, proud and deceitful like himſelf, falſiy accus'd Mul. .. 
woth, a great Officer of the South-Saxons, to the King, who fearing the Ma- 
lice and Potency of his Enemy, immediately fled to the Sea, where with twen- 
ty Ships he praCtis'd Piracy upon the Coaſts. Upon a Belief that he might be 
eaſily taken, Brithric follow'd him with eighty Veſſels, but by a violent 
Storm they were all caſt on the Shore, where Vulwoth ſoon after Bs them. 
This Misfortune fo diſhearten'd the King and his Nobility, that they ſudden- 
ly return'd home, ordering the Fleet up to London; fo that the People were 
rax'd and oppreſs'd to no Advantage. Upon this, the next Year, Taurkill a Da- 
nſh Earl arrivd on the Coaſts wich ſome Ships, and in Auguſt was follow'd by 
an innumerable Company of Daniſh Veſſels commanded by Hemming and Ei- 
laß who landing in the Iſle of Thanet, join'd with Twrk:/, paſs d to Sandwich, 
and then to Canterbury, where they forc'd the Inhabitants and Neighbours to hr if. 
N their Peace with three thouſand Pounds. Then returning to their chiefs from 


hips, they fail'd to the Ile of Might, from — entering Suſſex and 2 5 the Danes, - 
e ire, 


— 
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ons; but all was acted ſo uns 


ſhire, they follow'd their uſual Exerciſes of Plundering and Burning, King 
Ethelred was again ſo ſenſible of his Peoples Miſeries as to levy Forces through- 
out the Land, which he order'd in Places near the Sea to reſtrain their Irrupti- 

kilfully , or at leaſt ſo-unſucceſsfully, that the 
Once having gone turther than 


ꝗ their Rapines as much as ever. 
ee d in between them and their Veſ- 


ſual from the Sea, the King ſuddenly ſtepp'd in 5 | 
ſels ſciz'd on a neceſſary Pals of theirs, and rc{oly'd with his whole Army to 


die or overcome. Bur after all this fair Profj ect, the traiteious Edric, who 
had now marry'd the King's Daughter, by ſubtle Arguments urg'd, That as 
Circumſtances now ſtood, it was their Intereſt to permit the Danes to paſs un- 


moleſted ; which Council prevailing, the Enemy got ſafe back to their Ships 5 


contrary to their Expectations, with great Joy and Booty. After which they 
went to the Coaſts of Kent, and reſolv'd to winter in the Thames, where they 
maintain'd themlelves on both Sides of the River; often attempting to gain 


London, but were as often repell'd by the Citizens with no ſmall Loſs. 


Before Winter was over, leaving their Ships, they march'd through Chillern — 


Wood into Oxfordſhire, burnt the City, and returning thence with divided For- Firat 


ces, waſted the Country on both Sides of the Thames; but hearing that an Ar- 


my from London was marching againſt them, they on the North Side, paſſing 
the River at Hanes, join'd with thoſe on the South, and being laden with ex- 


| traordinary Spoils, paſs'd through Surry to their Ships, in repairing of which 


Dreadful Ra- 
vages and 

. Barbarities 
from the 
Danes. 


they ſpent the Lent following. After £after, they enter'd Su#0/k, and com- 
ing near 5 * to a Place call'd Ringmere, they were yarmly entertain'd by 
the brave U/fketel and his Forces; but his Men at 7 giving back, through 
the Subtlety of a Daniſh Servant amongſt them who began the Flight, loſt the 


Field, tho Th Cambridgeſhire Men ſtill made a noble Reſiſtance, which turn'd. 


much to their future Honour. In this Battel fell Erhe//tan, the King's Son-in- 


Law, Ofwi a Nobleman with his Sons and many others, together with a great 
Number of the ordinary Sort. The Danes being Maſters of the Field, had 


now Zaſt-England at their Mercy, in which horſing themſelves, they ſpent 


three Months in the moſt barbarous Ravages, burnt T hetford,' Cambridge and 
other Places, and kill'd all they could meet in their Way, toſſing Infants on the 
Points of their Spears. After this, their Foot by Sea, and their Horſe through 
Eſſex, return'd to the Thames, where continuing a few Days, they again quit- 
ted their Ships, and paſs d intq Oxfordſhire, which they waſted, together with 
the Counties of Buckingham, Bedford and Hertford; and having burnt the 
Towns, and kill'd Mankind, and all other living Creatures, they return'd to 
their Ships. Vet ſtill the ſame Year. they made a third Excurſion into Nor- 
thamptonſbire, and burnt that Town with all about it; then as to freſh Paſture 
they betook themſelves to Weſt. Saxony, where having waſted Wiliſhire and 


other Parts, they return d again to their Ships, as ſo many ravenous wild Beaſts 


glutted with Blood to their Pens. They were neither yet ſo wearied with Tra- 
vel, nor ſatisfy d with Wealth, but that in the following Year they took a lar- 
ger Range than ever. For on the North Side of the Thames, with Fire and 


Sword they waſted all Eaſt. England, Eſſex, Middleſex, Hertfordſhire, Buck- 
* and the Counties of Oxford, Bedford and Cambridge, with Half of 
untington, and the greateſt Part of Northampton; and on the South Side 


Canterbury 
talen. 


Kent, ; Peng, Fuſſex, with the Counties of Southampton, Wilts and Berks. 


Upon theſe inſupportable Miſchiefs, Meſſengers were ſent to ſolicit for Peace, a.. 


Promiſing them more Mony; which they accepted, but without any Intention 


Florent. 


Malm b. 


to keep their Faith. For they ſoon broke their Words, firſt by plundering the S 
Country in ſeveral Parties, and in September by laying. Siege to Canterbury, 


which in twenty Days they took by the Treachery of Almere the Arch-Deacon. 


Here they committed unheard of Barbarities by Way of Sport and Diverſion; _ 


They ſlew ſome by the Sword, threw others over the Wall, others into the 


Fire, hung up ſome by the Privy Members, Infants torn from their Mothers 
; Wye + Breaſts 
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Breaſts were either toſt on Spears, or had Carts drawn over them, Matrons and 
Virgins were dragg d about by the, Hair and rayilh'd ; A/fage the Arch-Biſhop 
was taken, wounded; and impriſon'd in a noiſom Place; Chrif-Church was 
burnt, Monks, Men, Women and Children were, decimated, whereof nine were 
kills; ant the tenth reſerv d to a Life worſe than Death: So that of the whole 
Multitude there remain d only four Monks, and eight hundred Men. They kept 
the Arch Biſſiop Priſoner for ſeven Months, during which Time theſe barba- 


rous Miſcreants were viſited with a Plague in their Bowels, of whom two 


thouſand periſh'd miſerably ; and thoſe who ſurviv d being grievouſly tormented, 
the Chriſtians took Occaſion to urge the Delivery of the Arch-Biſhop, but they 
ſilt deferr'd it. As ſoon as Spring Oo > the traiterous Edric, and the reſt 
of the Nobility of both Orders aſſembled at London, where they held their 


Councils, and continu'd ſo long till a fifth Sum or Tribute was paid to the FR 


„ 
1012. 
e fifth Tri- 


Danes, which now was rais'd from thirty ſix to forty eight thouſand Pounds. 4e paid to 


In the mean Time the Arch-Biſhop had his Ranſom ſet at three thouſand Pounds, 


he Danes. 


which he conſtantly refuſing to pay or procure, was at length barbarouſly mur- 48000pounds, 


der'd by them in a full Aſſembly of drunken People; his Body being afterwards 
bury'd in the Church of St. Paul's in London. The Tribute being paid, and 
the Peace confirm'd: by ſolemn Oath on both Sides, the Daniſh Fleet retir'd, 

forty five Ships remain'd with King Ethelred for the Defence of England 
againſt all Foreigners, on Condition to be maintain'd with Victuals and Cloath- 
ing. It appears from the Saxon Laws, that beſides this Payment of forty eight 


thouſand Pounds, it was this Y car reſolvd that a yearly Payment ſhould be made 
call'd Danegeld, that is twelve Pence upon every Hide of Land in the Nation, T1. Payment 
for the Subſiſtance of thoſe who were to hinder the Irruptions of the Danes Dancgeld, 


and other Pirates; which Tax continu'd for about thirty gight Years, "ill it 
was remitted by Edward the Confeſſor. So that there were two Sorts of Da- 
negeld; the former, thoſe five occaſional Sums formerly recited; the latter, that 


continu'd Tax laſt mention d. But both Sorts alike contributed to the Ends for 


which they were paid: The former only bought off the perfidious Danes for a 
ſmall Time; and the other was ſo far from ſecuring the Coaſts by ſcouring the 


Seas, that Turkill, who ſtaid behind as Admiral of the new modell'd Englif 


Sax; An, 
Sim, Dun 
&c. 


Fleet, ſeems to have done it for-no other End, beſides ſqucezing the Nation's 
Mony, than to give Intelligence to King Swane when it would be moſt ſeaſon- 
able to reinvade the Lancet. . : 
Accordingly in July 1013, King Sware with a powerful Force landed at 
Sandwich, reſolving now ro make a full Conqueſt of the Nation; finding it 


King Swane 
again invades 


ſufficiently weaken'd by Diviſions, and exhauſted by Poyerty. He ſtay d but * Land. 


few Days there, finding Humber to be a more convenient Place, into which he 


enter d; and paſſing up the Trent, he fail'd to Cainsboronghꝭ in Lincolnſhire, 
where he landed, and encamp'd his great Army. To which Place Earl Urhred 
with the Northumbrians repair d to him with all Speed; the Inhabitants of 
Lindſey, afterwards thoſe of F:sbargh, and by 2 all ſuch as inhabited 
North of Watling-Streer, yielded up themſelves, deliver d Hoſtages, and {wore 
Allegiance to him as their King. He only now impos'd upon them the fur- 
niſhing of his Army with Horſes and Proviſions, and then delivering the Ho- 
ſtages and the Fleet into the Hands of his Son Canute, with a choice Party of 
Auxiliaries taken from the Engliſh, he undertook an $94 Bron againſt- the 
Southern Mercians. plaring pong over W atling-Street, he gave Order to his 
Men to waſte the Fields, burn the Villages, rob the Churches, kill all the Males, 
and reſerve the other Sex for their Luſt. Which being rigorouſly executed, in 
the Terror of theſe Actions he march'd to Oxford, and took it ſooner than he 
expected; where having receiv d Hoſtages, he haſten'd to iucheſter, which in 
a great Fear alfo yielded, and deliver'd up their. Hoſtages. From thence he 


turn d his Courſe towards London, and not being careful in finding a Bridge 
or Ford over the Thames, he loſt many of his Men in that River. Nor was 
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All Places 
ſubmit to 
him, 


and achnows- 
ledge him 
their King. 


A. D. 
1013. 


* 


Ethelred re- 
tires to Nor- 
mandy. 
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; tion againſt London proſperous; for uſing all Methods of Force and 
Pei peri abe Cr“ ber Eidelred bimſelf, and Tarkill with his Forces 


icy to take the City, 
Policy to take the City repell'd as at other Times. Upon which he directed his 


reſided, he was bravel 
March to Walling ford, and after that to Bath, where, after he had made new 
Devaſtatjons, he ſtay'd ſome time to refreſh his Army. To which Place Ethel- 


mar Earl of Devonſhire, with other Officers of the Weſtern Parts, repair d, 
gave Hoſtages, and made Peace with him; whoſe Example was not long after 
follow'd by the Citizens of London, who finding it in vain to ſtrive againſt the 
Univerſal Current, and dreading his Cruelties, ſent alſo their Hoſtages, and 
made their Peace. Which Things being accompliſh'd according to his Deſires, 
Swane was by all the Nation of the Engliſh both ſtyled and accounted King; 
if by Right we can call him a King, ſays our Author, who acted all things like 


a barbarous Tyrant. 


VIII. from this Time we may date the firſt Soveraign Power of the Danes Mums. 


Sim Dun. 


in England, for which in the Space of two hundred V ears they had been often 1 2 


contending, with infinite Ravages and Devaſtations. And now Ethelred, being 
a King more in Name than Nature, thought it moſt conſiſtent with the Straitneis 
of his Fortunes to ſend away Emma his Queen, and his two Sons Edward and 
Alfred with all his Treaſure into Normandy to her Brother Richard, the ſecond 
of that Name, and Duke of that Province. He himſelf continu'd for ſome. 
time at Greenwich with the Daniſh Fleet then lying in the Thames, and from 
thence remoy'd to the Ifle of Wight; where having kept a melancholy Chriſt- 
mas, he follow'd them into Normandy, and at Roven was ſplendidly entertain'd 
by the Duke, tho' known to have behav'd himſelf proudly and churliſhly to his 
Siſter Emma, beſides his diſſolute 983 with other Women. In the mean 
Time Swane the Tyrant, reſiding ar Gaznsborough, laid 3 Taxes 
on the Country, beſides the Contribution for Maintenance of his Fleet; and 
at the ſame Time Turtill at Greenwich was not backward in his Exactions for 
inriching himſelf and his Followers. So that both Parties were fully agreed 
in this, by their Violence and Rapines to harraſs and exhauſt the miſerable Eu- 
gliſh Nation. But Swane to all his other Cruelties and Impieties, added one, 
which in the Opinion of our Writers, compleated his Condemnation. He en- 
deavour'd to prophane the Memory of the King and Martyr St. Edmund, and 
exacted a grievous Tribute from the Town of St. Edmund's Bury, where his 
Body reſted; threatning that if the Mony was not ſpeedily paid, he would lay 
the Town in Aſhes, demoliſh the Church of their Martyr, and put the Clerks 
to various Torments. Now to proceed in a Story, once univerſally beliey'd; be- 
cauſe, ſay they, he would not moderate his Wickedneſs, divine Vengeance would 
not permit the Blaſphemer to live. But at Gaznsborough, as he held an Aſſem- 


_ bly, incircled with arm'd Men, upon his caſting out his Threats, he immediate- 


Swane kill'd 
at Gainsbo- 


rough. 


er St. Edmund coming arm'd upon him, whereupon he cry'd out, Help, Fel. 
Soldiers, St. Edmund comes to kill me! upon which Words, he receiv'd a 
mortal Wound by the Hands of the Saint, and dy'd ſoon after in great Torment ; 
his Body being bury'd in the City of Z7ork. Thus much our Monkiſh Writers 


report concerning his Death, which ſeems to hint this Truth to us, that Sware 


A. D. 
1014. 


Canute ſuc- 
ceeds him, 


them with greater Care and Clemency than formerly. Etbelred before he would 


was kill'd by ſome unknown Hand, who had the good Fortune to eſcape. - All 
ee that he met with a ſudden End at Gainsborough, which Place. was his 
ief Reſidence the ſhort Time of his Engliſb Soveraignty, and the Place 

where moſt of his Ships and Soldiers lay, in order to make their Excurſions as 

occaſion requir'd. 3006 


. KingSwazxe being dead, his Subjects the Danes elected his Son Canute, or Cute, "IR 
for his Succeſſor. But the Inclinations of the Engliſb were towards their own natu- 1 


ral Prince, whom they aſſur d by Meſſengers ſent to Normandy, That they would 
aſſiſtand join with him 1 all Pretenders, if he would promiſe to govern 


. = 
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put himſelf into their Hands, thought fit to ſend over his Son Edward to promiſe 
all good Deportinenr, and to ſound the Affections of the Nobility and People, 
who finding all Things correſpondent to his Deſires, return'd back with Confi- 


dence to bring over his Father. The King was receiv'd by his Subjeqs with all p;1cirea v 
imaginable Joy and Applauſe, and he to oblige the Nation, and to ariſwer their turn, back :o - 
Expectations, us'd all Diligence and ag op in raiſing an Army againſt Canute ; England. 


who lying now at Gaincborough with his Fleet and Hoſtages, was no leſs dili- 
gent in levying Men and Horſes, threatning ſeverely to chaſtize the Revolters 
from his Father's Kingdom. But Ezhelred's Forces ſurpriz'd him before he was 
fully prepar d, and conſtrain d him to quit the Parts of Lindſey, the Inhabi- 


rants of which being left to the Anger of their Countrymen, were proſecuted 


without Mercy by Fire and Sword. Canute ſailing away with his Fleet, and 
being driven by Weather into Sandwich Road, there to revenge himſelf upon 
the Engliſh Nation, he cut off the Ears, Noſes and Hands of all the Hoſtages 


he had in his Power, and ſetting them a- ſhore, departed for Denmark to re- Canute re- 


cruit his Army. Upon the Daxes departure another Calamity ſucceeded; for «og Den- 


on the 27th of, September, the Sea aroſe to ſuch a Height, by an impetuous 


Wind and Tide, that it broke the Banks, and overwhelm'd many Villages, and 


drown'd a vaſt Number of People. And notwithſtanding this great Damage to 
the Nation, yet Neceſſity urging, a new Tax of thirty * Pounds was 
levy'd for paying the Daniſh Fleet which lay at Greenwich. The next Year 
produc d Miſchiefs of another Nature, when at an Aſſembly of the Eſtates, as 
well Danes as Engliſh, held at Oxford, by the Advice of the traiterous Edric, 
the King caus'd ſeveral Daniſh Noblemen to be ot to Death under Pretence of a 
Conſpiracy againſt his Perſon. Beſides this, Eadric by plauſible Words intic'd 
Sigeferth and Morcar, two Northumbrian Earls, into his Lodging, and there 
ſecretly murder'd them; upon which their Seryants and Dependents aroſe and 


endeavour d to revenge their Deaths, but were repell'd by the King's Soldiers, 


with him, and gave the Engliſb a great Defeat. Canute coaſting about Kent, 


and purſu'd into the Tower of St. Frideſwith's Church, where Fire being ſet 
to it, they all miſerably periſh'd in the Flames. The King, without an 
known Cauſe, ſeiz d upon the Eſtates of the two murder'd Earls, and command- 
ed Algit ha, the Wife of Jigefertb, to be kept Priſoner at Malmesbury, as a Lady 
of great Power and Intereſt. But not long after Edmund the King's Son coming 
thither, fell in Love with her, and without his Father's Knowledge, marry'd 
her; after which he took her with him into Northumberland, where invading 
the Lands of Sigeferth and Morcar, he fubdu'd that Country. 

Abour the ſame time King Canute arriv'd with a vaſt Power from Denmark 
and as ſome write with two other Kings, Lachman of Sweden, and Olaus of 


A. D. 


Norway, making for the Port of Sandwich, where it is ſaid that Turk join d 1015. 


Canute re- 
turns into 


enter'd the Mouth of the River Frome, and by it paſs'd up into the Counties England 


of Dorſet, Somerſet and Wilts, where he committed his uſual Kinds of Hoſti- 
lities. King Ethelred then lay ſick at Coſham in Wiltſhire, but had his Place 
better ſupply'd by his Son Edmund, whoſe only Infelicity was to have the 
falſe Edric join'd with him, which not only hinder'd his preſent Succeſs, but 
brought him into great Danger of his Life. For Edric made a Faction in the 
Army, and plotted the Prince's Death, which being timely diſcover'd, Edmund 


was oblig'd to remove ſuddenly from the Place where he lay. This Diſcovery 
gave an Occaſion to Edric to throw off the Mask he had worn ſo long, and eric revelrs, 


openly to revolt to Canute, to whom he carry'd off no leſs than Forty Ships; 
which had ſuch an Influence upon the Weſt- Jaxons, that they immediately 
gave Hoſtages to Canute, and provided Horſes for his Army. Canute, being 


thus ſtrengthen'd beyond Expectation, in e. of the following Vear, 


with Earic the Traitor, pais'd over the Thames at Gree lade, and invaded 
Mercia, and proceeded in the uſual manner with Fire and Sword. Whereupon 


Prince Edmund gather'd together what Troops he could; but upon their March, 
Fe | 5 the 


” 


His Sen d- hut as Matthew of Weſtminſter ſays by an ignoble Mother, or Concubine, thb' ke. 
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the Mercians refugd to meet with the Danes and Meſt. Saxous, except the | $ 

Kino and the Londoners would ſupport them, and thereupon the Army diſ- T 
yy - banded it ſelf Bur ſhortly after, Eamund with great Diligence rais'd more 22 
Forces, and ſent to his Father at London, to come and join him with all his _ 

Power; to which Zthelred agreed, but upon joining their Forces by the ſub- 29 

tlety of the Enemy a Rumour was ſpread, that if the King did not ule extraor- 0 

dinary Precautions, he would ſpeedily be betray d. Which ſo confounded the 7 

diſpirited King, that he disbanded his Army, and retir'd to London; while his 

Son haſten'd into Northumberland, as was ſuppos d, to raife a greater Army Fc 

| ainſt Canute. But in this both ſides agreed in the ſame Meaſures ; Canute | 1 
Great Cala- and Edric waſted one Part of the Country, and Edmund and Uthred deſtroy'd 1 
N the other, only with this Difference, that one Patty harraſs d the miſerable In- f 1 
habitants becauſe they would not revolt, and the other pretended to puniſh 1 

them for their Neutrality. So that the Counties of Buckingham, Bedford, g 6 
Huntington, Northampton, Lincoln and Nottingham were ravag'd becauſe 5 

they dare not oppoſe * Ethelred; and Staffordſhire, Shropſhire and Lei- : 5 
4 were waſted, becauſe they refus d to fight 2 the Danes. At "Fo 

length Canute, piercing into Northumberland, Prince Edmund retir d to Lon- £7 

don, and Uthred was conſtrain'd to ſubmit himſelf ro Canute, and give up the 555 

North Country with Hoſtages; which notwithſtanding, either by Command 9 

or Permiſſion of Canute, he was kill d by one Turebrand a Daniſh Nobleman. E 


Upon this, Canute preferring.one Eric to be Earl of Northumberland, ha- 
ſten'd Southwards by another Way to. his Fleet; with which he join'd his Ar- 
Ethelred dies. my before Eaſter. About the ſame Time King Ethelred dy'd at London on 
the 224 Day of April, 1016, after an inglorious and miſerable Reign of thirty 
ſeven Years, and was bury'd in the Church of St. Paul's in London. 
188 In this Reign many Eccleſiaſtical and Secular Laws were enacted or con- 
firm'd, among which theſe three were uncommon,. That Prieſts fnould not 
marry, it being the Cuſtom then for them to have two or three Wives. That 
none ſhould be fold out of their Country, eſpecially to a Pagan. That Wi- 
« dows ſhould remain ſo for twelve Months after their Husband's Death. O- 
ther Laws were made for the Preſervation of the Peace, Correction of falſe 
Money, and bringing of Weights and Meaſures to a juſt Rule. . . 


15. E D MUN D Ironſide. 5 2 


A. D. . Edmund the third Son of Ethelred, and the Eldeſt alive, was by the Nobi- g. . 
1016, lity at London choſen his Succeſſor ; who was not his Son by Emma his Queen, 34. 
mung ſ«cceeds Others affirm her to be the Daughter of Earl Thorold, and King Ethelred's for- 
— mer Wife, but ſetting aſide the Obſcurity of his Birth, he was a Man without 
all Exception, both for Strength of Body and Mind, whence he obtain'd the 
Sirname of Ironſide; and he might have made large Amends for his Father's 
Cowardice, and his Mother's Diſhonour, had he enjoy'd a longer Life. Havin 
obtain'd the Crown, Edmund haſten'd into Weſt-Saxony, where he was joyful- 
ly receiy'd by the People, and acknowledg d for their Sovereign; while a far 
greater Number with many Biſhops, Abbots, and others of the Nobility meet- 
The ref obey ing at Southampton ſwore Allegiance to Canute; and having abjur d the Race of 
ae. Ettelred, receiv'd an Oath from him of good Government, as well in Religious 
as Secular Affairs. Canute much animated by fo confiderable a Part of the Na- 
tion, haſten'd ro London with his Fleet, about Rogarion Week, where being 
_ artiv'd on, Surrey Side, he caus'd a great Ditch to be made, and drew up his 
Ships. Weſtward of the Bridge. He alſo ſurrounded the City with a vaſt In- 
trenchment, and made ſeveral Attacks; but the Citizens ſo bravely defended 
themſelves, that he found it more adyantagious to break up; therefore leaving a 
32 | | Guard 
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Guard for his Ships, he haſten'd into the ef? to meet with King Edmund, 


before all his Forces were gather'd together. He found him very ill provided to 
receive an Enemy; but notwithſtauding that, Famund ventur'd to give him Bat- Sever Bar- 
tel near Gi/lingham in Dor ſetſhire, with ſuch Succeſs, that he forc'd Canute _ . 
and his Army to retreat. Encourag d with this Succeſs, he made greater Pre- mund. 
parations, after Midſummer, he reſolv'd to engage with Canute a ſecond Time; 
and meeting him near a Town call'd Swar/tan, he gave him Battel, which 
muſt have 'prov'd fatal to the Danes, had not the Traitor Edric, together 
with Almar and Algar, the chief of the Nobility, who commanded the 2 8 
ſhire and Wiltſhire Men, join'd with them. So that it prov'd a drawn Bat- A 
tel, notwithſtanding Edmund perform'd all the Offices of a ſtout Soldier, and 
and an expert General, which bein mores by the Night, was renew'd with 
great Vigour the next Morning, an amund would again have won the Vi- 
ory, but when he was near obtaining of it, the perfidious Edric cut off the 
Head of one O/#z2ar, who in his Face much reſembled the King, and lifting ir 
up on high, cry'd to the Engliſh to behold the Head of their Party, and if 
they valu'd their own Lives to fly immediately. This much ſtartled and diſ- 
courag'd them, *till Edmund, ſenſible of the Cheat, from a Hill made himſelf 
known to his Soldiers, and toſs'd a Spear againſt Zdric, which miſſing him 
kill'd two other Perſons who were next him; and recovering Courage, his 
1 preſs'd bravely upon the Danes, but were parted by the Night as 
fore. 
g, Canute finding that in all Probability he would receive but ſmall Advantage 
amb. from a pitch'd Battel, decamp'd in the Night, and returning to London, where 
he left his Ships, again inveſted the City. Upon which King Zamund with 
Speed march'd into Weſt. Sex to recruit his Forces; and now the perfidious E- Canute beſie- 
dric, having ſufficient Experience both of his Valour and Conduct, thought it?“ London. 
the moſt effectual Method to be reconcil'd to him, that he might reveal his 
Councils, and by his treacherous Inſinuations ſtem the Current of his good For- 
tune. He made Application to him, owning him for his natural Prince, ſwore | | 
future Fidelity to him, and obtain'd Pardon for what was paſt. Being ſuffici- f 
ently recruited, Edmund directed his March to London, rais'd the Siege, and 
drove the Danes with Diſhonour to their Ships. After two Days he paſs'd the 
7 hames at Brentford, where many of his Men were loſt in the Water; yet 
coming ſuddenly upon the Backs of his Enemies, he put them to flight. By 
his Lols ſuſtain'd in paſſing the Water, and his ſeveral Ingagements, the Num- 
ber of his Men were ſo diminiſh'd, that he found himſelf oblig'd to retire into 
 Weſt-Sex for Recruits z which the Danes perceiving, they return'd and be- 
ſieg d London a third Time, uſing all poſſible Means to become Maſters of it. 
Vet till the Induſtry and Courage of the Inhabitants fruſtrated all Canute's 
Attempts; ſo that deſpairing of Succeſs he drew off his Men, and with his 
Fleet enter'd a River then call'd Arenne, where landing in Mercia, be-proceed- 
ed after his uſual Way to waſte the Country with Fire and Sword ; then he 
caus'd his Foot to paſs by Ships to Medway, and the Horſe by Land with the 
Captives and Cattel. In the mean Time King Edmund having with great Di- 
ligence levy'd a ſtrong Army a fourth Time, croſs d the Thames again at Brent- 
ford, and march'd into Kent; where at a Place call'd Orford, he bravely in- ze i, ſeveral. 
d the Danes, who not able to ſuſtain the Force of his Arms, fled in Limes worſted. 
great Numbers into the Ifle of Shepey. And here he might have obtain'd a 
compleat Victory, had not Edric, ſtill as treacherous as ever, by his ſpeci- 
ous Allegations obſtructed and detain'd his Purſuit of the Enemy at Engle/* 
"ford: And Edmund, who never wanted Courage, here wanted Prudence to 
be ſo miſs-led, and from this Time began to be forſaken by his wonted good 
Fortune. . The] Ns | 
$4.4, King Edmund finding the Weſt-Saxons moſt firm and loyal to him, return'd 


&. for a while into their Country for new Recruits, the Opportunity of whoſe 
1 ph Abſence 


. 


Fadmund and and to decide the Controverſie by a ſingle Combate between themſelves. In 
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Abſence Canute took to vent his Malice and Revenge upon a naked People; 
for marching into Eſex, he from thence invaded Mercia, where he ſhew'd 
more Cruelry than ever, commanding his Men to omit no Puniſhment that 
could be inflicted upon Enemies. Edmund with an Army gather'd out of all 
Counties overtook and engag'd them in their Retreat at Aſhdown in Eſſex, where 
A bloody Bat- Battel was fought with great Reſolution and Bravery on both Sides; and Ed. 
3 TO mund had a fair Proſpect of gaining the Victory, which the impious Edrzc per- 
| cciving, as he had formerly ingag'd to Canute, fled over to him with all the 
Troops under his Command, and ſo leaving the Engliſh overnumber'd and dil- 
Edmund by appointed, by his Villany procur'd their Defeat and Ruin. For they never re- 
Treachery 11 ceiv'd a greater Blow, almoſt all their Nobility here falling, particularly Alfric, 
Wa Gee Godwin, Ulfketel and Ethelward, all Dukes; Eadworth allo Biſhop of Dor- 
cheſter, and Mol an Abbor, who came to the Place to pray for the Army's 
Succeſs, among the reſt loſt their Lives. Speed tells us that the Remembrance 
of this Field was retain'd to his Time, by certain ſmall Hills there remaining, 
from whence have been digg'd the Bones of Men, Armour, and the Water- 

Chains of Horſe Bridles. , 
Yet this great Dilaſter did not fo far diſcourage King Edmund, but by his 
Diligence in a ſhort Time he brought himfelf into a Condition ro make another 
Trial of his Fortune in the Field, and both the Armies fac'd each other in Glo- 
ceſterſhire. Upon which, as Huntington aſſures us, the Noblemen dreading 
the Courage of Edmund, and the Power of Canute, began to murmur among 
themſelves, and to declare how fooliſh it was for them ſo often to ven- 
ture their Lives for the Ambition of others, who alone ought to fight for 
the Crowns they wore. Which Saying being agreeable to the Temper of the 
two Kings, they generouſly agreed, ro prevent the Effuſion of more Blood, 


Canute fg which we are told, That their Darts and Lances on both Sides being broken, 
28 they fell furiouſly with their Swords upon each others moſt incomparable Ar- 
mour, the reſounding Noiſe of which ſtruck the Ears of the Spectators with 
Terror, and their Eyes were dazled with the Flaſhes of Fire which flew from the 
Swords of theſe Heroes. At length the admirable Valour of Eamund pre- 
vail'd, whom Canute very ſtrenuoully reſiſted, but fearing the Succeſs, he thus 
obligiogly accoſted his Adverſary: Toung Man, the moſt valiant of all others, 
what Neceſſity is there for either of us to dye by the Sword; out of Ambition 
of wo cnn Let us be Adoptive Brothers, and divide the Kingdom; let 
ze have a Share in yours, and do you Command in mine. With theſe Words 
the generous Mind of the young King was mollify'd, and a Kiſs of Peace was 
hes on either Part; after which their Followers came together, and weeping 
and divide for Joy, Edmund by « og had the Weſtern Parts of the Land, and Cannte 
the Nation and the Danes the Eaſtern. Matthew of Weſtminſier agrees with Hunting- 
berween 19-7": 70x as to the Combate, but Matmesbury ſays that Canure declin'd the Com- 
bate, bur agreed to the above-nam'd Diviſion of the Land. But Simeon, Hove- 
den and Florent of Worceſter all mention the Diviſion, but ſay nothing about 
any Combate propos'd. So great an Uncertainty we have of the Affairs of 
theſe Times. All agree that the Dares retir d to London after this Diviſion, 
and were peaceably recciv'd by the Inhabitants, and permitted to take up their 
Winter-Quarters in the City. | 
The Death ef King Edmund did not long ſurvive this Diviſion, but dy'd ſuddenly at the 
nd bdmund Feaſt of St. Andrew, after a very. ſhort but vigorous and honourable Reign of 
ſeven Months, three Weeks and five Days, and was bury'd by his Grand- 
father King Eagar at Glaſſenbury. Our Authors ſpeak as uncertainly a- 
bout the Death of this worthy Prince, as about his Combate: Simeon, Flo- 
rent and Hoveden, mention no Cauſe of it: Malmesbury confeſſes it was un- 
certain of what Diſeaſe or Caſualty he dy'd, but adds, That Fame charg'd E- 
aric with hiring two of his Chamberlains, in whoſe Fidelity he confided, to 
murder 
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murder him with a ſharp Iron thruſt into his Body as he ſat to eaſe Nature. 
Huntington will have it done at Oxford by one of the Sons of Earic, as the 

King far in a Privy-Houſe, with whom agrees Matthew of Weſtminſter. Na- 
dulphus de Dicelo names neither Place nor Perſon, but ſays it was done with 

an Iron Spit, by the Procurement of the Traitor Edric. Thus Edmund in the 

fame Year both began and ended his Reign; leaving two Sons behind him, Ed. 

ward and 1 „and two Daughters call'd Margaret and Chriſtian; be- 

ſides three Brothers, Edwin by his own Mother, and Aifred, and Edward af- 
terwards call'd the Confeſſor, by his Step-Morher Emma. With Edmund fell 

the Glory of the Engli/h-Saxons, and the aged Body of their oppreſs'd Monar- 74 all e 
chy, ſeem'd to be bury'd with him in the tame Sepulchre : For however it “/ Saxon 
might ſeem to recover it ſelf in the ſame Age, yet it prov'd like a Plant new ſet 2 0 
after it had been long out of the Ground, which while there remains any Sap 

in the Root will ſhoot our freſh Branches, but thoſe ſo weak and tender, that 

the leaſt Storm blaſts and deſtroys them. By his Death the Danes prevyail'd, 

and the Saxon Monarchy in a great meaſure ended, after it had continu'd 189 

Years from the Eſtabliſhment made by King Egbert, 421 after the Saxons had 

wholly diſpoſſeſs'd the Britains, and 567 after the firſt Entrance of the Sax- 


ous under Hengiſt and his Companions. 


CHAP. V. 


From the Beginning of the Monarchy of the Danes 

in England under Canute, to the Death of 

-  Hardecannte, the laſt King, and the Reſtoration 
the Saxons in Edward the Confeſſor. 


Contamimg the & pace of about 26 Years. 


i6. 3, CANUTE:; 


1 HE Danes bad formerly in ſome Parts of the Nation, as in Eat. A. D h 
Flere, * © England and Northumberland, ſet up their petty Kingdoms; butt 
now at length, after two hundred Years Struggle, they obtain'd the 1017. 

entire Monarchy of England. They had formerly been Strangers, fierce Inva- 

ders, and favage Deſtroyers, but now they became principal Inhabiters, and 

chief Proprietors, and Canute one of their Kings Lord of the whole; ſoften'd 

and civiliz'd not ſo much by Chriſtianity and good Education, as by Policy and 

Secular Intereſt. This Prince upon the Death of King Edmund, finding that 

he had ſeveral Relations lefr, who were dear to the — Nation, ſummon'd 

all the Biſhops and Nobility to meet at London, and ſubtlely demanded of ſuch 

as had been preſent at the Agreement between him and Edmund, What Provi- 
ſion was made by that Agreement for the Sons and Brothers of Edmund; and ke 
whether in caſe Edmund /d before Him, any of them was to ſucceed in the 

Kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons ? They being overcome with Fear made Anſwer, 

That to their Knowledge Edmund neither living nor dying had made any Pro- 

viſion for his Relations, but deſigu d Him the Protector and Guardian of his 

Sons till they ſhould come to Age. By this falſe Teſtimony they hop'd for Fa- 

vour and Rewards from Canute; but ſome of them receiv d a juſt Recompence 


Q for 


executed. 


—— 
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heir Perjury, by being not long after put to Death. But Canute taking 

Canute ac- hh Aris . 10 forded him, immediately exacted Oaths of F idelity from 
&nowledg's all the Nobility, who rdadily choſe him for their King, and at the ſame Time 
abjur'd the two Sons G dmund from ever being Kings of this Nation. Thus 
Baſeneſs and Fear caus d the * 1 Nobility ſervilely to ſubmit, ſo that there 

was no want of any Thing to effect his Purpoſes but his bare Commands; which 

they often prevented by their Readineſs in doing thoſe 1 hin „ to which they 

King Ed- knew he was but inclin'd. For Edwin, the Brother of King amund, a young 
mund's Rela- prince of excellent Endowment and great Hopes, was by them immediately vo- 
benen teꝗ to Baniſhment; which Reſolution ſo full of Injuſtice and Flattery, gave 
Occaſion to Canute, immediately to conſult with the Traitor Eric how to take 

his Life. This wicked Deſign was by Edric firſt left to one Ethelward, who 

did not anſwer their ExpeQations; ſo that a ſeeming Reconciliation. was pre- 

tended, and Edwin recall'd from Baniſhment, by which means Opportunity 
was given for ſome to end his Life whom he had moſt truſted. Edric not ſa- 

tisfy'd with this, advis'd Canute allo to put to Death the two yonng Sons of 
King Edmund, namely Edward and Edmund; but this being accounted a 

Thing very odious, and ſuch as would exaſperate the People to have them mur- 

der'd in England, within a ſhort Time they were ſent to the King of the Swedes 
there to be diſpatch'd, who notwithſtanding rhe League and Kindneſs between 

him and Canute, abhorr'd the Fact, and by no Intreaties would be brought to 

commit it, but convey'd them to Solomon King of Hungary, by him to be carc- 

fully educated. Edmund in proceſs of Time ended his Days in that Retire- 

ment; but Edward marry'd Agatha Daughter to Henry Emperor of Germany, 

by whom he had Margaret atterwards Queen of the Scots, Chriſtina thar 

turn'd Nun, and Edgar Mtheling, who ſhall be treated of hereafter. 


Canute di- Canute being ſettled in his new Power and Sovereignty over all England, di- ga... 
vides Eng- vided his Kingdom into four Parts; he committed the Government of Mercia to ge., 


N er Edric, as an Inſtrument not yet to be laid aſide, aſſign'd Eaſi England to Earl 


Tur till, Northumberland to Eric, and refery'd Meſt. Saxon), as the ancient 


Poſſeſſion of the Exgliſh Line, to his own proper Management. After which 
he proceeded to puniſh ſuch as were concern'd in the Death of King Edmund, 
who having diſcover'd themſelves in Hopes of a Reward, he kept them cloſe 
Priſoners, and in a grand Aſſembly of the People caus'd them to be executed, 
as thoſe whom their own Mouths had condemn'd. Having thus ſmocth'd the 
Way, he made a Covenant with the Nobility and People, to govern according 
to Law, which was confirm'd by Oath, and an Amneſty decreed for whatſo- 
ever had formerly paſs d between the two Nations. Then to ſtrengthen and 
eſtabliſh his Intereſt, after the Death and Abſence of all Competitors, he ſu'd 


He marries and marry'd the famous Emma, Widow of King Ethelred, in July following; 


* concluding that it would win him the Hearts of the People, and divert the 


Thoughts of her Brother Richard Duke of Normandy from the Sons ſhe had 

had by the former King. Being now arriv'd at the Height of his Wiſhes, he 

thought fir to remove the Scaffolds by which he had aſcended, leſt they ſhould 

ſerve the End of ſome other Pretender. He had for a long Time made uſe of 

the Treachery of Duke Zaric; but now inſtead of loving he deteſted the Man, 

as well out of Fear as Honour, therefore thought it high Time to remove him. 

It is reported that after he had procur'd King Eamund to be ſlain in the Man- 

ner before related, he came to Canute and congratulated him as ſole Monarch 

4 England, to whom the King anſwer'd, That for ſo great a piece of Service 

e would exalt him above all the Englith Nobility. Remembring therefore 

that Promiſe, at a Time when Edric began to upbraid him with his great Ser- 

vices in betraying his two Soveraigns Ethelred and Edmund, he convicted him 

Edric j»fily of Treaſon from his own Mouth, and caus'd him in the Time of Chriſtmaſs to 
be beheaded, and his Head to be ſer upon a Pole on the higheſt Tower in 

London. Authors vary as to the Manner of his Execution, but all agree that 


* 
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be receiv'd the juſt Reward of his Villanies. Upon his Account ſeveral other 


Noblemen were pur to Death, as Norman the Son of Duke Leofwwin, Ethel. 

ward the Son of Duke Aglemar, and Brithic the Son of Elfege Governor of 
Devonſhire, who ſuffer d under the Pretence of being Accomplices, or at leaſt 

Familiars with this Traytor. But ſtill King Canute thought himſelf not ſecure, 

but by keeping a ſtanding Army in the Nation, for the Maintenance of which, 

in the following Year, he exacted a ſevere Tax of ſeventy or eighty two thou- Canute lays « 
ſand Pounds out of all Zzg/axd, beſides fifteen thouſand out of To City of Lon ſevere Tax up- 


dou. But no leſs than theſe Severities could be expected from an nay to and N paar 


Fim Dun. 


3 


Hunting. 
M. Weft. 


Cim Dun. 


Sax. An, 


a Foreigner; yet after a few Years, at the Importunity of the Nobility he ſear 
back his Army to Dexmark, having firſt taken Security for the Safery of his 
Nation by a particular ſtrict Law made againſt killing any Danes. 

Theſe Things were done in the South, while in the Northern Parts a Con- A D 
teſt aroſe between Malcolm Son of Cyneth King of the Scots, and Uthred the  ,* 
Son of Waldef Earl of Northumberland, or rather his Succeſſor Eric, for 10 18. 
Uthred was ſlain by Ganute two Years before. This Rupture proceeded to a 
great War, as our Author terms it, wherein on the Parts of the Scote, Euge- 
aius Calous King of the Lothians was engag d; but he does not tell what were 
the Effects of ſo great a Controverſie. In the mean Time King Caunte having 
united the Exngliſb and Danes in one Government, thought the beſt Cement 
would be to frame their Minds to the ſame Laws and Cuſtoms, for which pur- 

2 he call'd a general Aſſembly to Oxford, where both Parts conſented to ob- 

e the Laws of King Edgar and Ethelred. And here they eſtabliſh'd many Sever good , 
wholeſom Acts both for the Clergy and Laity to obſerve, ſome of which are ex- fed. 
tant in ZLambard, and a few of thoſe touching Religion we have mention'd here, 
as having been obſerv d a long Time after, and ſome of them to this Day. And 
firſt, for the Celebration of God's moſt Divine Service, it was ordain'd, That 
call decent Ceremonies, tending to the Encreaſe of Reverence and Devotion, 
< ſhould be us d as need requird. That there ſhould be no Markets, Fairs, 

« Aſſemblies, or other Secular Actions practis d on the Lord's Day. That all 
© Chriſtians ſhould receive the Euchariſt, or Sacrament of the Lord's Supper at 
£ leaſt three Times in the Year. That if a Prieſt kill'd a Man, or committed 


any notorious Crime, he ſhould be depriv'd of his Order and Dignity. That 


© a marry'd Woman convict of Adultery, ſhould have her Noſe and Ears cut off. 
That a Widow marrying within twelve Months after her Husband's Deceaſe, 
£ ſhould loſe her Jointer and Dowry. Theſe and many others were made, where- 
by Sin and Looſeneſs were much reſtrain'd, and the Nation peaceably and juſt- 
ly govern'd. As alfo were divers other Countries by this King's pious Endea- 


' yours; particularly by means of a young Gentleman of the Daniſh Royal Blood 


nam d Odin, whom Canute brought over with him into England to be inſtruct- 
ed in Learning, where he improv'd ſo well, and by his Travels through France, 
that he obtain'd the Sirname of Sapient; and afterwards by his Preaching in 
Finland, Leland, Scandia and Swedeland, he converted great Multitudes of 
Pagans to the Chriſtiati Faith. 


King Cannte having ſo well ſettled his Affairs here, he thought he might . 


ſafely give a Viſit to his ancient and native Kingdom of Denmark, to which 
Place he fail'd in the third Year of his Reign, and continu'd there the whole bref 
Winter. Huntington writes, that he led thither an Army of Engliſb and n Den- 


Danes againſt the Yaxdals, by which he muſt mean no other than the Frgedes : mark, 
That incamping near his Enemies with Intention not to ſight till the next Day, 


Godwin the Engliſh General without his Knowledge fer upon them unprepar'd, 


kilfd many, and pat the reſt to flight. In the Morning the King, im ining and beats the 

that the Engliſb were either run away or revolted to — 5 et the Dane t Swedes. 

in order of Battel, and adyanc'd towards the $wwed;/p Camp, where he found 

nothing but Blood, Carkaſſes and Plunder, which caus'd him not only to re- 

— with an Earldom, but a to prize the Enghſh, = — 
2 0 
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He returns to hold them in no leſs Eſteem than the Danes themſelyes. \ In the Spring he re- 


England. 


He conquers 
Norway. 


turn'd into England, and at Eaſter held a grand Council at Circeſter, in which 
he baniſh'd Duke Erhelward, or Edward, as others call him. In the follow- 


ing Year, fearing the growing*Greatneſs of Earl Turkil the Dane, he baniſh'd 
him and his Wife Egitha out of England; and found occaſion to do the like 
by Eric the Daniſh Earl of Northumberland, upon the lame Principle of Jea- 
louſie. As ſoon as they ſet foot in Denmark, Matthew ſays, that Turk, who 
had firſt perſuaded King Sware to invade England, was kill d by the Noblemen 
of the Country. But whether it was that theſe baniſh'd Perſons excited the 


People ainſt their King, or that his Abſence caus'd his Aythority to be de- 


ſpis d, Huntington tells us that Canute in the ninth Year of his Reign carry'd 
over another Army aginſt VH and Eilaf, who had rais'd ſuch great Numbers 
againſt him both by Sea and Land, that they gave him a conſiderable Defeat. 


But others make this the ſame Expedition with the former; and indeed had his 


Affairs been ſo much embroil'd now in Denmark, he would not fo ſoon have 
caſt his Thoughts upon the Conqueſt of Norway; from whence having Intelli- 
gence that the People deſpis d Olaus their King, he ſent great Sums of Mony to 


make way for his own Power, which had ſuch prevailing Effects, that in the 


following Year 1028, he found ſufficient Incouragement to fail into Norway 
with Fifty Ships. The Succeſs was, that he drove Olaus out of his Country, 
and then eaſily reduc'd it to his own Power, whither Olaus the following Year 
returning to try the Minds of the Revolters was ſlain by them with all his Fol- 


. lowers. Canute _ now King of England, Denmark and Norway, return'd 


with Applauſe into Eugland; tho not fo ſecure in his Thoughts, but that un- 


der colour of an Embaſſy, he ſent into Baniſhment Facun a powerful Dane, 


A. D. 
1031. 


He makes a 


Journey to 
Rome. 


who had marry'd the l of his Siſter Cunilda. This Man was grown 


fo 2 and popular, t 
and thereupon he drove him to ſuch Extremities, that within twelve Months he 


either periſh'd at Sea, or elſe was kill'd in the Ifle of Orkney. 


Such were the Fears of this Prince, and ſuch the Means he us d to prevent 8 4. 
them, declining no Actions or Methods that might fix and ſecure the Crown . 


on his Head. But now the Occaſions and Temptations for Injuſtice being re- 
mov 'd, he reſolyd to be eminently Religious, as ſuch who having gain'd vaſt 
Riches by infamous Practices, frequently think ro appeaſe the ſupream Majeſty 
of Heay'n by dedicating ſome part of them to pious Uſes. [Accordingly in the 
fifteenth Year of his Reign he took a Journey to Rome, viſited the Tombs of 


the holy Apoſtles, and on St. Peter conferr'd extraordinary Quantities of 


—— 


Gold, Silver and other valuable Preſents; procur'd from Pope John a Relaxa- 
tion of all Tribute and Toll to the Engliſh School there, gave large Alms to 


the Poor both in his Paſſage and Return, and bought off ſeveral Tolls and Im- 


" His Epiſtle 
from thence.. 


«£ Aﬀe 


ſitions laid upon Travellers. From this City he ſent an Epiſtle to the Exgliſb 

iſhops and Nobility, which is extant in Malmesbury and begins thus, © Canute 

© King of all Zng/and, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, to Ailwoth Metropo- 

© litan, Sc. Wherein, having firſt given the Reaſon of his Pilgrimage ro Rome, 

* which was eſpecially to honour St. Peter, he makes relation of his honoura- 
ble Entertainment with the Pope, the Emperor Conrade, and other Forei 


Princes, ſhewing what exceſſive Sums were exacted by the Pope from the 


£ Engliſh Arch-Biſhops, when they receiv d their Palls from Nome; for the re- 
6 dreling of which, and other Grievances, the Pope oblig'd himſelf in a ſolemn 

Y of four Arch-Biſhops, twenty Biſhops, and an innumerable Multi- 
* tude of Princes and Noblemen. Then he proceeds in vowing the Remainder 
of his Life and Reign to the only Service of God, and the due Adminiſtration 


aof Juſtice to his People; to which end he firſt gives Command to his Counſel- 
© lors, that thence forward they preſume not, upon any reſpect to give Counte- 


_ © nance tothe leaſt Injuſtice in his Kingdom: And next to his Officers of Ju- 


© not 


© ſtice, that as they tender his Royal Fayour, and their own Lives, they deviate 
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at he ſtood in fear of being kill'd or depos'd by him, 
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e not from exact Equity, in reſpect of any Man whatſoever, no not for the in- 


< 


« riching of the King's own Treaſury, becauſe, adds he, there is no Neceſſity 
© that my Revenues ſhould be augmented M4 any unjuſt Exactions And fo 
© concludes with a ſtrict Charge to all his Biſhops and Juſtices, upon their Al- 
< [egiance both to God and himſelf, to take care in his Abſence, that God's 


Church and his Miniſters be not defrauded of their Tithes and Rights, whereof 


SimDun. 
Hunting. 
&c. 


4 


© he yows at his Return to take a moſt ſevere Account. 


From Rome this King went to Denmark, and at his Return to England he # i e 
5 o . * o # WS , - England. 
ſpent a great Part of his Time in building and repairing Monaſteries and Churches. 


In Eſex he built the Church of Aſhaown, in the Place of that great Victory 
over King Edmund which won him the Crown. In Norfo/k he founded the 


noted Abby of St. Benner's in Holme, which Saint he highly I] and in ris Buildi 


Suffolk with a ſpecial Devotion he rebuilt and endow'd the Monaſtery of St. Ed. 
mund's Bury, which Saint he no leſs dreaded. - For it is reported that the ſeem- 
ing Ghoſt of St. Edmund often affrighted him; for which Cauſe, as alſo to ex- 
pow the Sins of his Father, who had done great Damage to his Poſſeſſion, he 


| ſurrounded the Monaſtery with a deep Ditch, and offer d up his Crown at the 


— 


Martyr's Tomb. He gave rich and extraordinary Jewels to the Church of Win- 
cheſter, of which one is recorded to be a Croſs, worth one Year's Revenue of 
the Kingdom; and to Coventry he gave the Arm of St. Auſtine the great Do- 
Qor, which he bought at Pavia in his Return from Rome, for which he paid a 
hundred Talents of Silver, and one of Gold. The Magnificence of this great 
King now fo ſhin'd in the Eyes of his Courtiers and Flatterers, that they ex- 
toll d him equal with Alexander, Gyrus and Cæſar, and applauded him as poſſeſs'd 
with more than Human Power. But to convince and reprove ſuch miſchievous 
Inſtruments, and to ſnew the ſmall Power of Kings in reſpect of the Kin 

Heay'n and Earth, he caus'd his Royal Seat, fays Huntington, to be plac'd 
the Sea-ſhore at Southampron while the Tide was flowing in; and being ſeated 
in his Robes, and his Courtiers about him, he with all the Air of Majeſty ſpoke 
in theſe Terms, Thou Sea art under my Dominion, and the Land on which I 
fit is mine; nor has any unpuniſh'd reſiſted my Commands : I charge thee there- 


by 


fore preſume no further upon my Land, nor dare to wet the Feet of thy Sove- 
raign Lord. But the Sea, as at other Times, came rolling on, and both wet 


his Feet, and daſh'd againſt his Robes; which caus d him ſuddenly to riſe up. 


and cry d out, Let all the Inhabitants of the World know how vain aud fri- 


. wolous is the Power of Kings! Nor is there any that can deſerve that Title, 


but he whoſe eternal Laws the Heav'ns, Earth and Sea obey. From which 


Time this King would never wear his own Crown, but commanded it to be 5 


upon the Head of the Crucifix at A incheſter. From whoſe Example, according 
to Petrus Pictavienſis, aroſe that Cuſtom of hanging up the Armour of great 
Men in Churches, as Offerings made to God, by whoſe Aſſiſtance they had ob- 


tain'd any Honour to themſelves, or Benefit to their Country, either by Victo- 


„or an honourable Death. | 
This King's Building of ſo many Churches and Monaſteries fo far repair'd his 


Fame and Eſteem with the Monkiſh Writers, that notwithſtanding all his Vio- 
lence and Injuſtice, and his being a Depoſer, and a Procurer of the Death of 
King Olaus one of their Saints, they all dilmils him with a very fair Character. 


Nay ſome tell us, that for his Piety he was rewarded with another Kingdom, 
that of Scotland, which, according to Matthew of Weſiminſter, at this Time 
depended on ns t - for he writes that the Scots now rebell'd, and that there- 
upon he march'd thither with an Army, and eaſily conquer'd Malcolm the . 


with two other Regxliwhich Huntington mentions by the Names of Malbeathe 

and Jermare. But if the Kingdom of Scotland was given his for him Piety, 
that of Heaven follow d not long aſter; for within two Years he dy d, at Shaft ſc Xis Death. 
bury on the twelfth Day of November, and was bury'd in the old Monaſtery 


at Wincheſter, after he had reign'd nineteen Years, wanting a few Days. It 


Cannot 


ax; 200077 
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He re prove 
his Courtiers 
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x | cannot be deny'd but that he was a magnificent Prince, bountiful both to reli- 

'' gious Men =o Poor, even of other Nations. The Means and Methods by - 

which he arriv'd at his Greatneſs, are no ways to be juſtify'd; bur there are 
few that obtain'd Crowns ſo unjuſtly have afterwards manag d their Power with 
ſo much Juſtice and Humanity; ſo that he may well bear away the Title gene- 
rally given him of Canutus the Great. And we may ſay of him what a Roman 


Author does of one of his Emperors, That it had been well for the Kingdom if 9 
i he had never reign'd at all, or elſe had continu'd longer; none of his re- 
11 ſembling him either in Widſom or Valour. 


17. . HAROLD. 


A. D. II. Canute by Elziva his firſt Wife, or rather Concubine, had two Sons, — 
1036. the firſt call d S wane, and the ſecond Harold; tho ſome fay, to conceal her — 
Barrenneſs, ſhe procur'd the former from a Prieſt's Wife, and the latter from the — 
Wife of a Shoomaker, and ſo impos'd upon the Credulity of the King. By E. * 
ma the Relict of King Ethelred, whom he feems to have marry'd in the Life 
Time of Elgiva, he Pad a Son nam'd Harde. canute; and before his Death it 
is ſaid that he appointed Sane to be King of Norway, Harold King of 4”, i 
land, and Harde-canute King of Denmarz. But this ſeems very improbab 
that he ſhould ſeparate the Son of his beloved Wife ſo far from her; pecially 
if that be true which ſome have written, that he formerly promis'd to leave the 
| Crown of England to fuch Iſſue he as ſhould have by her. However it was, 
Unold . Harold by means of the Danes, and the Citizens of London, and afterwards 
rains thee by Injuſtice obtain'd the Engliſh Crown, but not without ſome Struggles and 
Crown, Difficulties. For each Pretender endcavour'd to ftrengthen himſelf with Friends 


and Forces ; as Earl Leofric with the Danes and Londoners ſtood up for Ha- | 5 
rold, ſo moſt of the Engliſh contended for Edward the Son of Ki thetred, A 
- and ſome for Harde-canute the Son of Canute by Queen Emma. Upon which 4 


Differences all expected a Civil War, which caus d great Multitudes to quit their I 
Habitations, and retire to the moſt Fenny and Impaſſable Places, particularly ; 2 
: to the Monaſtery of Croy/and, where they caus'd ſuch Diſturbance, that the Re- 1 
igious in the Place could neither meet in the Church nor in their Refectory. 
All Things now tended to Confuſion, when by the Interpoſition of the more 
ſober fort, Advice was given to the Heads of all the Factions to accommodate 
Affairs by a publick Aſſembly. The Place appointed was Oxford, where after 
x long Debate, the major Part concluded, That the Kingdom ſhould be divided 
between Harold and Harde-canute, the former to have all the Countries lying 
Northwards from the Thames, with the City of London, and the latter to en- 
joy all the Southern Provinces. But Harde-canute being abſent upon ſome ne- . 
ceſſary Affairs in Denmark, Harold ſoon took the Advantage, and being al. 
ready in Poſſeſſion of the greateſt Part, he ſeiz d n all; which he obrain'd 
by the Aſſiſtance of the Dares and Londoners, 4 at length by Godwin 
Earl of Kent, who being made up of Ambition and Cunming, had at the Be- 
inning of the Conteſt profeſs'd himſelf a Champion for Emma and her Chil- 
en, upon the Turning of the Tide reſolv'd to fwim with the Stream, 
or was wrought upon by the Promiſes of Harold, who gave him Hopes of 
| mz one of his Daughters. Vet till the Clergy adher'd to the Children 
But with of Emma, and tho' the Nobility join'd with Harold, they continu'd fo firm 
2 chef. that Ailnoth the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury refus d the Office of crowning him, 
8 That as long as any of the ſaid Children liv d, he would not give 
is Aſſent or Benediction to any other, and affirming, as ſome write, That Canute, 
on * 8 Bed _ mmm gant _ ” his Care and Fidelity. Then lay- 
8 ing the Enſigns of Royalty upon the Altar, he denounc'd a Curſe againſt his 
Brethren the Biſhops 11 — any of them ſhould deliver them to Harold, like - 


- 
* 
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wiſe inhibiting Him from taking thoſe Things away which he had committed to 
God and that holy Place. But notwithſtanding all this Zeal and Reſolution, 
the Arch-Biſhop was at length prevail'd upon by Threats or Promiſes; ſo that 
the Ceremony was perform'd, and Harold acknowledg'd King of all England. 
As to the Character of this Prince, Brompton tells us, That in all Reſpects 
he i kg from the Worth of his Father Canute, for he was altogether 
careleſs both as ro Matters of War and Peace, only he would purſue his own 
Will, and what was misbecoming his high Station, choſe rather to go on foot 
than ride, whence from the Lightneſs and Swiftneſs of his Feet he was call'd 
Harold Harefoot. One of the firſt Things he attempted was to inſnare and 
deſtroy his Emulators and Rivals in the Throne, particularly King Ethelred's 
two Sons, Edward and Alfred, then in Normandy. In order to eſſect this Pur- . ;; reaches 
poſe, the Author ofthe Encomium Emme ſays that he forg'da Letter to theſe two row: in his | 
young Princes in the Name of Queen Emma their Mother, carneſtly inviting "45% 
them into England: Wherein, perſonating her, © She ſeem'd to chide them 
« gently for their Delay, in not coming over to inſpe their own Affairs; ſince 
© they could not but know that it daily confirm'd the Uſurper in his Power, who 
omitted no Artifices to gain the chief Nobility over to his Party; yer alſo aſ- 
c {ard them that the 5 Þ 5 Nat ion had much rather have one of them to be 
their King; and in concluſion, urg d them to come as ſpeedily and as privately 
as they could, to conſult with her what Methods were woſt proper to be taken. 
This Letter was ſent to the two Princes in Normandy by an expreſs Meſſenger, 
with Preſents alſo, as from their Mother; which they innocently and joyfully 
receiving, return'd anſwer by the ſame Hand, That one of them would be with 
her ſhortly, naming both the Time and Place. Alfred the Younger was judg'd 
moſt proper for this Affair, who at the appointed Time, with a few Ships, and 
a ſinall umber of Normans on board, appear'd on the Coaſt, and no ſooner 
landed, bur fell into the Snare that Earl Godwin had laid for them, being ſent 
urpoſely to betray them. For being deluded into a Belief that he was ſent 
for by the King then at London, he was in the Way met by Earl Godwin at 
Guilford, who with all ſeeming Friendſhip kindly entertain'd him, bur in the 
Night ſurpriz'd the Prince and made him Priſoner, with all his Company, to 
the Number of about ſix hundred Normans. Moſt of theſe were us'd with the 
reateſt Barbarity, put to various Kinds of Torments and crucl Deaths ; and 4 MaJacre of 
eing twice decimated, my tenth Man ſufer'd without Mercy. The unfortu- 75 Normans, 
nate Prince was brought to London, and by the King ſent bound to Ely, where 
he had his Eyes put out as ſoon as he landed; and being deliver'd up to the 
Monks to be kept there, out of Pain and Grief he dy'd ſoon after in their Cuſto- 
dy. This did not fatisfie King Harold, for ſoon after he baniſh'd the Mother Emma ta: 
Queen Emma out of the Kingdom, tho Winter was then begun. She retir'd 6 
nor into Normandy, becauſe, as ſome alledge, Duke Milliam, the baſe Son of 
her Nephew Robert, was then in the French Court, and ſome add, that her, 
Son Edward was gone into Hungary to conſult with his Coſen Edward, 
whom Canute had formerly baniſh'd thither. Therefore ſhe went directly to 
Flanders, where ſhe was courteouſly receiv'd by Baldwin Earl of that Country, 
who pity ing a diſtreſſed Lady and Queen, aſſign'd her Bruges for her Habita- 
tion, and munificeatly provided for her during her whole Continuance. | | 
ab. After two Years this Queen was viſited by her Son Harde-canute out of Den- A. D. 
wnting, . | 
&. mark, and they comforted themſelves with the Hopes of better Fortune, that 10 
either the Hearts of the Engliſh would relent, or the Uſurper by ſome other 39» 
Means finiſh his Days or his Reign. Harold on the other Side, incourag'd by 
Poſſeſſion, omitted nothing that might ſerve to exclude them, or any other Pre- 
tenders; and accordingly provided himſelf with a Fleet, the only Bulwark of 
the Iſland, for the furniſhing of which every Port in the Nation was oblig d to 
pay 775 Marks of Silver to every ſixteen Ships. This Tax ſo exaſperated the Harolddj/ited 


„that it gave Occaſion to the Velſb to commit ſeveral Acts of Hoſtility; 
| | | tor 


— 
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for. i whom Edwin Brother to Earl Leofric, Turkil and Algeat 

r ſeyeral other Noblemen loſt their Lives. But theſe Things 

could not accompliſh the Hopes of the Baniſh'd, which was left to be effected by 

te dic, Death, which not long after on the ſixteenth Day of April ſeiz'd upon King 

Harold, after he had reign'd with no Reputation four Years and as many 

Months. He was bury'd at Weſtminſter, and left neitber Wife nor Child be- 

| bind him. As for his Laws we have only one mention'd by Mr. Selden, which 

was, That whatſoever Welſb Man, coming into England without Leave, was 
taken on this Side Ofa's Ditch, ſhould loſe his right Hand. 


18. 3. HARDE-CANUTE. 


FE. III. The States of the Land as well Engliſh as Danes, that had ſtood up I, 
for the Intereſt of Harold, now feeing him fallen, — it moſt advantagi- 
ous to make way for their Peace, before Harde canute ſhould command their 
Obedience by his Sword: Therefore they unanimouſly ſent Meſſengers to. him 
at Bruges, where he continu'd with his Mother, hum ly deſiring him to come 
over, and receive the Crown as his Right. Hereupon he haſten'd ro Denmark; 
there to ſettle Affairs, and from thence with ſixty Ships and many Soldiers he 
came over in the Month of Auguſt, and landing at Sandwich was there joyfully 
Harde-canute receiv d, and both by Engliſh and Danes admitted, and crowned King. Having 
5 4 obrain'd the Kingdom, he perform'd bur little worthy of his Condition and Sta- 
225 tion, but made ute of that Advantage only to pleaſe and gratifie his exorbitant 
Paſſions. His firſt Undertaking was to ſhew his Reſentment againſt Harold 
3 for the Injuries offer'd to himſelf and his Mother, whoſe Body he caus'd to be 
Harol's digg'd up by Alfric Arch- Biſhop of Zork, Earl Codein and others, the Head 
Frienss. rw, + cut off, and both that and the Trunk to be caſt firſt into a Ditch or Privy, 
and then into the Thames, where being caught in a Filherman's Net, it was 
by ſome of his Relations convey'd to Land, and bury'd in a Burying-Place of 
the Danes, which conſtant Tradition affirms to be the Church and Church-yard 
of St. Clemens Danes in London. Following on this Courſe of Revenge; 
which ſome ſtyle by the Name of Piety to his Relations, he deſervingly depriv'd 
Living Biſhop of Worceſter, who was concern'd in the barbarous Treatment of 
| his Brother Alfred; but within a Near he was appeas'd with a Sum of Mony, 
Godwin and and reſtor'd him. Godwin that ſubtle Earl found Means to purchace his Peace 
__ rede with an extraordinary Preſent, which was a Gally with a gilded Stern, wonderfully 
: rigg d, furniſh'd out with all Conyeniences both for War and Pleaſure, and mann'd 
with eighty choice Soldiers, every one having upon each Arm a Golden Brace- 
let weighing ſixteen Ounces, an Helmet and Corſlet finely gilt, a Daniſh Sci- 
miter adorn'd with Silver and Gold hung on his Left ſhoulder, in his left Hand 
a Shield with = Boſs and Nails, and in his Right a Lance, which in the Lan- 
guage of the Engliſh was call'd a Tegar. This uncommon Preſent was not fuf- 
cient till he alſo took a ſolemn Oath, That Prince Alfred loſt not his Eyes by 
his Advice or Deſire, but in that he merely obey'd King Harold, then his 
ptr Lord; which Oath was alſo taken by moſt of the Nobility of the 

and. 
At the fame Time he enquir'd after ſuch as had been cruel to his Relations, * 


im. Dun f 


8 and much incurr'd the Diſpleaſure of the People by a new Tax he laid, for the &. 

Taxes a Payment of eight Marks to every Rower in his Navy, and twelve to every Offi. 

the Nation, cer, a Burden fo heavy, that every one repented their helping of him to the 
Crown. However he collected the Tax with all Rigour, inſomuch that two of 
his Officers for that 1 call'd Feader and Turſtan, going to Worceſter, were 
Nain by the 3 he King highly incens'd ſent Leofric Duke of Mercia, 
Godwm of the Weſt-Saxons, Si Wes. of the Northumbrians, and others with 
great Forces, and Orders to kill all the Men, to burn the City, and wafte all 


the 
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the Country: Terrify d with this News, all the People fled; the Country Men 15 
to ſt veral remote Parts, and: the · Citizens to a ſmall Iſland in the Sewers call'd 
Beverege, which they fortify'd and valiantly defended, till Peace was granted 
them, and free Liberty to return home; but 1 found their City plunder'd A 
and burnt. Appeas d with this Act of Severity, Harde canute began to ſhew a , 
better Temper, and ſhortly. after he gave a kind Entertainment to Edward his 
Brother, the Son of King Ethelred and Emma, who now return'd home, after 
a tedious Exile in Normandy. To his further Commendation he took care to 
prefer his Siſter Cunhilda to be Wife of Henry the German Emperor; a Lady Fe marrie: 
of admirable Beauty, who in her Father's Time had in vain been courted by ſe- ,;, = 
veral Lovers. Her Brother ſent her forth with all imaginable Pomp and Splen- ; 
dor, the Nobility. both accompanying her to the Sea, and greatly contributing 
to the Expences, beſides what the King's Exchequer could furniſh. But Cove- 
tauſneſs was not this Prince's Crime, for he delighted in extravagant Expences, | 7 
eſpecially in Banquets and Feaſtings ; and he allow'd four Meals a Day in his 
Court, which Huntington attributes to his Bounty, as rather deſiring that 
Meat ſhould be taken away untouch'd from ſuch as were invited, than that 
ſuch as were not invited ſhould complain of Scarcity. As Harde-canute liv'd 
ſo he dy'd in his beloved Cuſtom of Feaſting, at Lambeth at a Nuptial Enter- 
tainment, which with great Splendor was ſolemniz'd between Tovy a Daniſh 
Nobleman, and Gorthy the Daughter of Ogod Clapa, a great Lord of the fame 
Nation, in the Height of his Mirth and Jolliry, carouſing with the Bride and 
ſome of the Company, he ſuddenly fell down ſpeechleſs, and dy d on the eighth #is rang 
Day of June, in the Flower of his Age, after a ſhort Reign of two Years and Path, 
almoſt two Months, | | ang | | 
Such was the End of this diſſolute young Prince by that Vice which was too 
familiar to the Daniſh Nation, which to the Cruelty they ſhew'd before they got 
Poſſeſſion of the Land, they afterwards added Gormandizing and Drunkenneſs. 
But as he exceeded all in this, kind, ſo tho' he was borg in England, and. 
conſequently might have naturally follow'd the Cuſtoms of that Country, yet 
out of Sympathy with the Humour of the Danes, he bore moſt Affection to 
them; nay and ſuffer'd them moſt inſolently to domineer over the Exgliſb. 
So that we are told, If a Dane met an Engliſb Man upon a Bridge, the lat- 
ter durſt not move till the former paſs'd over; and if the Eugliſh Man did 
not bow in the moſt humble manner, his Head ſhould be broken, or for 
his Clowniſhneſs he ſhould be ſeverely baſtinado d And according to Knzigh- 
ton, this Harde-canute fo far increas'd this Inſolence, that upon every Eu- 
gliſh Family he impos'd a Dane, as their Lord and Governor; which, con- 
firm'd the Occaſion of the Word Lordaxe formerly mention'd. The fame Vi- 
ces of Luxury and Effeminacy, which had procur'd Slavery to the Engliſp, - 
were now come to the Height in the Dares, and, as in all Changes of States, 
caus'd their Ruin in this Nation, and made way for another Revolution. 
Not that the Engliſh were much reform'd, for they ſtill rerain'd ſuch Di- 
ſtempers, as within a few Years procur'd the intice Deſtruction of their 
Empire; but being unreaſonably inſulted and oppreſs d, upon the Death of 
Harde-canute they found Means to throw off their Voak, and to flay and TheDanes 4. 
baniſh the moſt inſolent and tyrannical of that Nation. And as the old u. 5 
Romans, for the Expulſion of their Kings, annually ſolemniz d the Fuga- 
lia, ſo the joyful Engliſh in Imitation of them, being freed from the Ba- 2 
niſb Tyranny, inſtituted the annual Sports of Hocl. Tide, which figoify'd 
the Times of Scorning or Triumphing; of which there are ſome Remain- 
ders to this Day. Harde canute dying without Iſſue, and Denmark bei 
then -embarraſs'd with Troubles, with kum expir d, not only the Dominion, 
but in Effect all Attempts or Invaſions of the Daves in 4 77 which 
tho* they had been continu'd, and often renew'd with mighty zbers, for 
two hundred and fifty five Years from their firſt Iuvaſion, left no co = 
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Change of Laws, Cuſtoms Log or Religion, nor other Traces of their 
Eftabliſhment beſides the many aſtles they built, and the many Families they 
leſt behind them, who in a few Years came to incorporate and make a Part of 


the Engliſh Nation without Diſtinction. 


CHAP. VI 


The Monarchy of the Engliſh Saxons reſtored; From 
the Death of Harde-canute, to the Death of 
Harold the laſt King of the Engliſh Race, and 


the final Period of the Saxon Empire by William 
Duke of Normandy. 


Containing the $ pace of abvut 24 Tears. 


19. 16. EDMWA ND the Confeſſor. 


HE Enxgliſh being happily deliver'd from the Power of the Danes, un. 
A. D. J. | took — A e ir the laſt King's dying without Iſſue, and _” 
| gan to caſt their Eyes upon the Poſterity of the unfortunate King 
Ethelred, particularly Edward, the Son he had by Queen Emma. However 
this Prince was ſtill at a Loſs, not knowing what Methods to take for his Safe- 

„ *rill at length he reſolv'd to caſt himſelf upon the Counſel and Fidelity of 
Bal Godwin, who being ſent to for a friendly Conference, for ſome Time con- 
fider'd in his Thoughts whether he ſhould acknowledge him or not, but at 
length conſented to converſe with him. Eduard gaining Acceſs, was ready to 
fall at his Feet, which when he would not ſuffer, he related the ſad Story of 
his Brother Harde-canute's Death, and with great Promiſes begg'd his Aſſiſtance 
Earl Godwin towards his ſafe Return into Normandy. Godwin gave him this unexpected 
| « Friend rs Anſwer, That he had better live gloriouſly a King in England, than ignomini- 

_ Edwaid. gyſly to die an Exile; That the Crown did of Right belong to him, as the Son 

of Ethelred, and Grandſon of Edgar, one who was 4 05 in Tears, inured to 
| Toils, and taught by Experience how to adminiſter publick Affairs, and by his 
own Afflictions how to prevent thoſe of bis People. To effect this there would 
be no Obſtacle, if he would confide in him, whoſe Intereſt was /0 great in the 
Land. Therefore on Condition he would eſtabliſh a firm F. riendſhip with him, 
prefer bis Sons, and marry his Daughter, he ſhould ſhortly ſee himſelf a King; 
tho now as one ſhipwrackt in his Fortunes, and a Man aniſh'd from all 25 1 
pectations, he implor d the Aid of another Perſon. This Prince's Circumſtan- 
ces were ſuch, as not to reject ſo fair Propoſals, but to agree to every Thing, 
and comply with the State and Condition of the Times; and whatſoever he re- 
quir'd he ng by Oath. Godwin was a Man fitted by Nature for the ma- 
naging ſuch an Affair, * a very ſmooth inſinuating Tongue, ſo eloquent 
and prevailing, that he could work upon the Affections of the People as he 
deſired, and draw them with Eaſe to any Thing he deſign d. He procur'd a 
Council to be ſummon'd to Gillingbam, where perſuading ſome by his Authori- 
, | 2 ſome by Promiſes, and others being already inclin'd to fayour Edward's 
By whoſe In. Cauſe, he eaſily brought over a great Majority to his Party; the reſt who made 
rereft „ Oppoſition, were oyerpower'd at preſent, __— and afterwards baniſh'd our 
crows? ing » . : : | 
„England. Of the Land. On Eaſter Day, which this Year fell on the third of April, he 


Was 
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was crown'd at Vincheſter by the two Arch-Bilhops, Eaſi of Canterbury, and 
Alfric of York, aſſiſted with other Prelates, of whom Living, Biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, much contributed to the compleating this Deſign. This happen'd about 
ren Months after the Death of Harde-canute, ſo that this Alteration requir'd 
ſome conſiderable Time, and probably found as conſiderable . ge not- 
withſtanding the great Power of Earl Godwin. And thus was the Monarchy 
of the Engliſh reſtor d to the Engliſh Royal Blood, and the People ſo unexpect- 
edly deliver'd from the Daniſh Tyranny , were exceedingly tranſported with 
Joy, yer ſtill making way for another Revolution, which they little imagin'd 
was ſo near. __ | "— 
mins, Edward was now near forty Years of Age, of a ſoft and complying Temper ; 
«. and being the Creature of Earl Godwin, he conform'd himſelf wholly to his 
Dictates and Advice. The firſt material oy he did, was to ſeize on the Me ſeizes on 
Treaſure of his Mother Emma, then at //inchefter. The Cauſe alledg d was, %* Morter's 
that ſhe had been hard and unkind to him in the Time of his Exile and greateſt 8 
Neceſſities; and in reality, ſhe is believ d to have born too little Affection, either 
to Ethelred or his Children: But Godwin however ſeems to have been the In- 
ſtiller of this Treatment into the King's Mind, bearing a ſecret Hatred againſt 
her, for concerning herlelf about the Cruelty ſhewn to her Son Alfred. Simeou 
expreſſly ſays, that King Edward did it by the Advice of Leofric, Godwin and 
Geward, who accompanying him from G/oce/ter to Wincheſter, he came ſud- 
ny to her, and took away all the Gold, Silver or Jewels ſhe had then in 
NY: Poſſeſſion; to which Matth. Weſtminſter adds, that he yet commanded that ſhe 
- +. ſhould be ſupply'd with Neceſſaries, and be free from all further Moleſtation. 
But how fair ſocver his Actions were towards his Mother, Godwin took care 
that he ſhould deal juſtly with him, in the Marriage of his Daughter Egitha, 1. ris; RED 
which about this Time he procur'd to be ſolemniz d. The Lady for her admi- Godwin's = 
rable Perfections and Qualifications might well deſerve a Crown; ſo that this Be 20 
was none of thoſe many Things wherein the Earl impos'd upon the King. _—— 
gulph the Abbot, who in his Youth had often been pits by her both in Gram- 
mar and Logick, teſtifies that ſhe was moſt beautiful, moſt chaſte and virtuous, 
but eſpecially noted both for her Humility and Learning, ſavouring nothing of 
the Inſolence either of her Father or Brothers, but mild, modeſt, faithful and 
obliging, never doing any kind of ill Offices, ſo that it became a Proyerb, That 
© asa Thorn roduces a Roſe, ſo Godwin begot Egitha. 
sin ba Edward Jas ſertled in the Throne, ſtill thought himſelf not ſecure, while A D 
any eminent Perſons of the Daniſh Blood continu'd in the Land. Therefore . 
he baniſh'd Gunhilda, the Siſter of King Canute, marry'd firſt to Hacun, and 1245: 
then to Harold both Earls, but now a Widow, who with her two Sons Hem- A goo 
mung and Turkill, were oblig'd to leave the Land, go firſt to Bruges in Flan-Danith odi- | 
ders, and then to Denmark, But while he thus thought to prevent Storms ar 
home, he was threaten'd with a Tempeſt from rhe Northern World, where 
N the Son of Olaus King of Norway, to revenge the Injury done here ; 
ro his Father in the Reign of Canute, prepar'd to invade Engiand. King 
Edward to ſecure himſelf, provided a ſtrong Fleet, which lay expecting Mag- 
uus in Sandwich Road; bur Swane King of Denmark, tho' he had no Reaſon 
ro oblige the Engliſh, yet to binder the Growth of a dangerous Neighbour, in- 
tirely ; SS Magnus by making an Invaſion of his Kingdom. This rais'd ſuch 
Fewds. between theſe two Northern Kings, that Magnus in revenge enter'd 
Denmark in the following Year, expell'd King Swane, and made himſelf Lord 
of the Country. Upon which Sware ſent Ambaſſadors to King Edward, de- 
ſiring him, That he would now return ſuch Kindneſs as he had receiv'd from 
him, when he was in Danger. Godwin's Opinion was for ſupplying him with 
a Fleet of fifty Veſſels, both to requite Sware, and to give a check to the Suc- 
ceſs and Ambition of Magnus; but Earl Leofric aud others thought it ſafer 
That the King ſhould only be a Spectator, rather than to run the Hazard of 
ro | R 2 | diſobliging 
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Zo "y lieine the prevailing Party, and bringing Danger upon himſelf. And 
40 S 500 2 bs his Invaſion if Norway, done that which tended to the Re- 
poſe of England, yer ſince he took thoſe Meaſures purely from his own Intereſt, 

— be could not take it amiſs, if King Edward alſo ſhould fteer his Courſe by the 

ſame Contpaſs. And their Counſe had this good Effect, that as Magnus, tho 
he held the Crown of Denmark all his Lite, offer'd no further Attempts upon 
England, ſo Harold Harvager his Uncle and Succeſſor, as ſoon as he came to 
the Crown {ent Ambaſſadors to King Edward, and made a ſolemn League and 
Alliance with him. This was look'd upon as a great Happinels to the Nation; 
but an Earthquake at Morceſter and Darby, a Peſtilence and Famine in many 
Places, much diminilh'd the Enjoy ment of it. 


A. D While King Edward was free from Wars at home, he was ingag d by Henry ein bi, 
the Emperor againſt Balduin Earl of Flanders, with whom he had a Conteſt Fw 


1049. about a Palace of his Country, which the Earl had fir d. Pope Leo and Sware 
He engaze? King of the Danes aſſiſted by Land, and leſt Balduin ſhould eſcape by Sea, he 
;erer able procur'd King Edward to ſecure the Coaſts, which he perform'd, Iying with his 
Baldwin Varl Fleet before the Port of Sandwich, till he underſtood that an Accommodation 
7 e was made between them. In the mean Time S$ware, the Son of Earl Godcuin, 
having formerly been baniſh'd, or leſt the Land, for deflouring Eagitha Abbeſs 

of Cheſter whom he would have marry'd, came back from Denmark with eight 
Ships, pretending a great Deſire to be reconcil'd to the King; and Earl Beorn, 

a Dane and his Coſen German, undertook to make his Peace. The War bein 
ended between the Emperor and Earl Balduin, this Beorn and Godwin who 
commanded forty two Veſſels, by the King's leave were remov'd to Pevenſey; 
to which Place Sware came and ſolicited his Cofen Beorn, according to Pro- 
miſe ro carry him to the King at Sandwich, and obtain his Pardon. Beorn with- 
out Scruple repair'd tb him, attended only with three Servants, but Swane ha- 
ving brought him to Baſenham, where his Ships lay at Anchor, carry'd him on 
Board, caus'd him to be bound, and removing to Dartmouth, he there murder'd 
him, and threw his Body into a deep Dirch. The Inhabitants of Haſtings took 
ſix of Swane's Ships, and killing all the Men, catry'd the Veſſels to the King at 
Sandwich. S$wane with the other two fled into Flanders, where he continu'd 
'fill afterwards Aldred Bilhop of Morceſter brought him back, and notwithſtand- 
ing all this, reconcil'd him to this gentle King. Crimes of this Nature were 
at this Time but too common, and too little puniſh'd ; ſuch was the Wickedneſs 
of the Eugliſh Nation, which now again fell into a dangerous Security, tho” the 
late dteadful Scourge was but juſt remov d from their Backs. Nay at this very 
Time it was again thaken over them: For O/god Clapa, having with his Wife, 
The ea. AS well as other Danes, been baniſh'd the Land, had got together twenty nine 
Coaſts inſefted Ships, which infeſted the Coaſts of Efex, but after great Damage done, they 
6y P:raies, met with a Storm, and two of their Ships being driven on Shore, the Men were 
all put to the Sword. But the Exgliſb were not only put in mind of the late 
Daniſh Cruelties, but the Remembrance of the old Devaſtations from the Iriſh 
Scots was reviv'd on the other Side of the Ifle ; but with this Difference, that 
whereas formerly the Britains were Sufferers, now they were become Actors 
and Abettors. For, as Florent tells us, this ſame Year in the Month of Anguſt, 

A.D certain Pirates from [reland, with thirty ſix Ships enter'd the Mouth of the Se- 

* **  vern, Where joining with Grin, King of South. Wales, they ravag'd the 
Country, and caus'd much Miſchief. They proceeded in ſeveral Places with 
Fire and Sword, but whether they retir'd of themſelves, or were ſuppreſs d by 
the Engliſh Forces, we do not find. 


3 The next Vear but one, King Eduard to comfort and relieve his People now 


1051. 


endes c with Famine and Poverty, took off the Tax formerly mention'd call'd Aalal 


ane geld, impos d by his Father Ethelred, which had laid heavy upon them 
for thirty eight Years. But as this Effect of his Indulgence to them, tended 
much to their Eaſe and Conveniency, fo other Acts of his Kindneſs to Strangers 


this 
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this very Year, proy'd of dangerous Conſequence to the whole Nation. The 
Occaſion began from Enſtace Earl of Boloign, Father to the famous Godf7y, 
and Husband to Goda the King's Siſter, who having been to viſit the Courr, 
and returning through Canterbury to take Ship at Dover, one of his Harbin- 
gers was ſo rude with a Townſman in ſeeking for Lodgings, that in the Hear of 
Anger he provok'd him to kill him. The Earl with his whole Retinue going 
into the Houſe where this Servant had been kill'd, ſlew both the Murderer and 
eighteen more who defended him; but the Town{men running to Arms, re- 7 Y 
veng'd themſelves by the Slaughter of twenty one more of the Earl's Servants, | 
and the wounding almoſt all the reſt. Euſtace with much Difficulty eſcaping, 
with great Clamour haſten'd to the King, and being ſeconded by other Nor- 
man Courtiers, he-rais'd him to that Fury, that he immediately order'd Earl 

Godwin to march Þ Canerdiey, and puniſh the Citizens with military Exe- 
cution. He on the contrary alledg'd, That no Man was to be condemn'd un- 
heard, inwardly grieving that the King ſhould favour Strangers more than his 
own Subjects; for many of them he had preferr'd to great Places and Truſt, 
both in Church and Stare; particularly Robert a Norman was made Arch-Biſhop 
of Canterbury, and William another of that Country Biſhop of London, which 
much exaſperated the Exgliſh againſt the Normans. Being join'd with ſome o- 
thers who lov'd their Country, Godwin urg'd, That the chief Actors in the 
late Diforder ſhould firſt be fairly tryd; in caſe they were found innocent to 
be diſmiſsd, but if in e to be fin'd, or undergo ſome corporal Puniſhment 
for the Breach of the King's Pere, and the Violence and Afﬀront that they 
had offer'd to the Earl. He further put him in mind, That it was his Buſi- 
meſs to protect his People, and not to condemn them without due Proveſs. In 
concluſion he refus'd to obey his Commands, nor regarding the King's Anger, 
which he conceiv'd would laſt but a ſhort Time; but Edward diſpleas'd at his 
Behaviour, and being by others excited to Revenge, he call'd an Aſſembly of all | 
the Nobility at G/oceſter. Moſt repair'd thither; only Godwin and his Sons which occaſe- 
appear d nor, ſuſpecting that the Nobility were too much of the King's Humour, % Godwin 
but immediately took to Arms. Godwin rais'd Forces out of his Earldom, , 3 , 
which conſiſted of Kent, Sourth-Sex and Weſt-Sex; his Eldeſt Son Swarne did Arm. 
the ſame in his, which contain'd Oxford/pire, Gloceſtenſbire, Herefordſhire, 
Somerſetſhire and Barkſhire ; and Harold the youngeſt Son out of his, com- 
priſing Ee, Eaſt-England and Huntingtonſhire. | 

% Theſe took up their Quarters at Beverſtan, and ſpread a Report that their 
Forces were to march againſt the Welſh, who defign'd an Irruption into Here- 

fordſhire; and Swane under that Pretence lay encamp'd with Part of his Army 

in thoſe Parts. But the Melſb having ſome notice of this Artifice, prevented it 
by clearing themſelves at Court, where Godwin and his Sons were render'd fo 
odious, that the King's Army now immediately expected to march againſt chem. ” 
Edward had ſent to Leofric Earl of Mercia, and Syward of Northumper land, 
to come and aſſiſt him in this Extremity ; who after a little Time gather'd to- 
gether a conſiderable Force, with which Rodu/ph, the King's Nephew by his 
Siſter Goda, join'd himſelf. In the mean Time Godwin and his Sons proceeded 
into Gloceſterſpire, and incamp'd at a Place call'd Langtreo, from whence they 
fent to the King then lying at G/oceſter, and demanded Earl Euſtace and his 
Company to be deliver'd up, together with ſuch Normans and Bulloignois as 
held the Caſtle at Canterbury, upon Refuſal denouncing War. The King was 
much ſurpriz d at this Meſſage, not knowing how to act; but upon hearing that 
the Forces of Leofric, Syward and Rodulph were on their March, he ſent back 
the Meſſenger with an abſolute Refuſal. They were newly gone when the 
King's Forces arriy'd at Gloceſter, fo enrag'd, that he with great Difficulty re- 
ſtrain'd them from marching immediately ro engage with Godwin, Leofric 
and the wiſer Sort, ſenſible of the Miſexies of a Civil War, perſuaded the King to 
come to a Treaty, of which they conceiy d the greater Hopes, becauſe 1 * 
a 
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had given Orders to his Sons not to engage firſt, but to defend themſelves if they 
were attack'd by the King's Forces. T hey brought both Parties to this Agree- 
ment, that * ſhould be given on both Sides, and the whole conteſt be 
referr'd to a further Debate to be held at London. The King having encreas' d 
his Forces out of Mercia and Northumberland, went with them and his Nobi- 
lity to London; and Godwin having done the like in Weſt- Sex, repair'd to 
Southwark. The grand Council, by way of Satisfaction to the King, order d 
Godwin and his Son Harold to appear before them unarm'd, and but with 
twelve Attendants, and to deliver up all their Forces into the Hands of the 
King. They pleaded That they could not give up themſelves into the Hands of 
their Enemies without ſufficient Caution and Security, otherwiſe they were 
ready to ſurrender their Forces, and to obey the King in all Things that were 
conſiſtent with their Honour and Safety; but to come unarm d, and with ſo 
few Followers, was to hazard both their Lives and Reputations. The King 
by this Anſwer was further exaſperated, and thereupon an Edict was publiſh'd 
9 by Conſent of the Council and Army, That Godwin and his Sons ſhould quit 
DT” % the Land within five Days. His Soldiers dreading the Conſequence, began to 
abandon him, ſo that finding it ſafeſt ro give way to the Times, the Earl de- 
parted with his Wife Gytha, and three Sons, Sware, Gyrth and Toſti, into 
Flanders to Earl Baldwin, Father-in-Law to Tor, with as much Treaſure as the 
Ship could carry. Harold and Leofwin, his other Sons, went to Briſtol, where 
raking a Ship that their Brother Swane had provided for himſelf, they ſail'd into 
Ireland. Harold's Earldom was conferr'd on Elgar, the Son of Leofric; and 
the King to purſue his e depriv'd Egitha his Queen of all her Jew- 
els and Treaſure, and ſent her away only with one Attendant ro the Nunnery 
of Warewell, there to be kept in Cuſtody by the Abbels his Siſter. 
William Pale The Enemy thus remov'd, William Duke of Normandy, with a great Train 24. 
e of Normans, came over into England to viſit his old Friend King Edward, *< 
Eiwars, * Where he and his Retinue were nobly and magnificently entertain'd, richly 
preſented, and imprudently led to the chief Caſtles and Forts, and ſhew'd the 
whole Strength of the Nation, and whatever elſe was in a ſhort Time to be 
their own. Tho', as Ingulph aſſures us, there was yet no Expectation of his 
ſucceeding in the Kingdom, or at leaſt no mention made of it between the King 
and the Duke. About the ſame Year, we are told that Queen Emma was ac- 
cus'd both of conſenting to the Death of her Son Alfred, and alſo of preparing 
Poiſon for Edward, ard laſtly of Incontinence with A/win Bilbop of M iuche- 
ſter, and all this by Robert the Norman, whom the Ring had made Arch-Bilhop 
of Canterbury. Upon which Accuſation, being cloſely confin'd to Warewell, 
ſhe. wrote to all the Biſhops of Zng/and,' who were her Friends, profeſſing, 
That ſhe was more afflifted at the Scandal rais'd againſt the good Biſhop, than 
at her own Infamy; and that ſhe was ready to clear her Innocency by under- 
going thg, ſevere Tryal by Ordeale, and paſſing over red hot Irons. Upon which 
che Biſhops met, and had eaſily prevail'd upon the King to remit and forget all, 
but Robert violently oppos'd them, demanding of them, How they durſt defend 
a Woman guilty of ſo many Crimes? ee e That if ſhe would paſs bare- 
foot and blindfold over nine red hot Plow-ſhares, four ſteady Paces for her 
2 ee ſelf, and five for the Biſhop, ſhe might paſs for Innocent. Whereupon the Day 
fery Trial, Of Trial was appointed, and before the King and all his Biſhops, except No- 
| bert, ſhe alba unhurt over all the Plow- ſhares; uſing theſe Words to her 
Leaders, as not knowing ſhe was paſt Danger, O Lord, when ſhall I come to 
the Place of my Purgation? But having her Eyes uncover'd, and ſecing her 
ſelf at Liberty, ſhe fell upon her Knees, and with Tears gave Thanks to her 
' Deliverer; whereby ſhe recover'd both the Love, and her former Eſtare of the 
King, with the Eſteem and Applauſe of the People. In Memory of which ſhe 
ave nine Mannors, according to the Number of the Plow-ſhares, to the Cathe- 
al of Wincbeſter, and beautiſy d it. with many rich Ornaments; as likewiſe 
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the King, repenting the Injury done to her, beſtow'd on the ſame Church the 
Iſle of Portland and other Poſſeſſions. The Subſtance of this remarkable 
Story is deliver d both by Brompton and Knighton, and Harpsfield hasenlarg'd 
it with ſome Circumſtances. But the ancient Authors, as Malmesbury and o- 
thers, are wholly filent in this Matter; fo that the Story is juſtly ſuſpected, 
tho” not yet fully conſuted. Of more Certainty we find that this famous Queen 
dy'd the Year after this ſuppos'd fiery Trial, and was bury'd in the Cathedral © P. 
of Wincheſter. 15 8 
Suu. In the ſame Year Griffin the Welſb King made an Inroad into Herefordſhire, A. D. 
um. and ravag'd a great Part of the Country; againſt whom the Inhabitants aroſe, 
and the Normans that held the Caſtle of Tereford fally'd out and engaging wit Jag 
him were defeated, ſo that he return'd home with great Booty. Not long at- 
ter Harold and Leofwin, Sons of Earl Coduin, returning out of 1re/and, paſs d 
with many Veſſels up the Severn, and landing in the Counties of Somer/et 
and Dor ſet, they plunder'd many Villages; and tho' great Numbers march'd a- 
gainſt them, they put them to the rout, and having ſlain thirty principal Offi- 
cers, beſides many of the ordinary Sort, they return'd with much Booty to their 
Ships. King Edward alarm'd with the News, and expecting Earl Godwtr as 
well as his Sons, order'd forty well furniſh'd Ships into Sandwich Road to pre- 
vent his Landing; but notwithſtanding this Care, he found Means to come Godwin an4 
aſhore undiſcover'd in Kent, where he ſent Meſſengers round about, and firſt * 
ingag d the Inhabitants of Canterbury who own'd him as a Sufferer for their gras power. 
Sakes, then thoſe of Suſſex, Eſſex, Surry, and all the Sea- men of Haſtings, 
and others of thoſe Maritime Parts, who promis' d to live and die with him. 
The Fleet having Notice of his Landing, ſome were ſent to purſue him; but 
he concealing himſelf, they return d firſt to Sandwich, and then came up to 
London. Godwin | er to the Iſle of Vigbt, and coaſted about till he was 
join'd by his Sons Harold and Leofwin. Vet ſtill they forbore all Hoſtilities, 
bur on the Coaſts and elſewhere they drew over as many Men as they could, 
eſpecially Sea-Men, and ſo made for Sandwich Road, from whence the News 
flew to London, and ſo ſtartled the Court, that immediately Command was iſ- 
ſa'd out from the King to all his Loving Subjects, to haſten and aſſiſt him in a 
Time of ſo great Neceſſity. Vet they delay'd ſo long, that Godwin had O 
2 to paſs up the Thames as far as Southwark, where waiting for a Tide, 
e ſpent the Time in n the Londoners, whom he procur'd to act 
according to his Deſigns. At high Water he adyanc'd further, and no Oppo- 
ſition being made upon the Bridge, he row'd up by the Southern Bank till he 
met with his Land Army, which he drew up in Battalia formidable to the Spe- 
dctators on the other Side; and now he directed his Navy towards the King's 
Gallies, ſhipping off his Men, and making all Things ready to follow. Ed. 
ward by this Time on the other Side had gather'd together a competent Force, 
and all Perſons expected an Ingagement ; but rhe Soldiers on both Sides agreed- 
in this, that they were not willing to fight Zng/zſh againſt Engliſh, which 
gave the wiſer Sort an Opportunity of mediating a Peace, by means of which 
the two Armies were ſpeedily disbanded. The Effect of it was that Godwin, 
his Wife and Sons were reſtor'd to their former Honours and Eſtates, all ex- They are re- 
t Swane, who as a Penance for murdering his Couſin Beorn had undertaken Hora. 
a Pilgrimage bare-foot from Flanders to Feruſalem, and in his Return dy'd of 
a Cold he had got in Lycia. The King receiv'd his Wife Egitha the Earl's 
Daughter to her former Dignity; Right and Juſtice was now promis'd to all 
Men, and ſuch Normans as had abus his Authority and given him ill Coun- Several of be 
ſel, were baniſh'd the Land. Some few, as Robert the Deacon, Richard his -> >" ood 
Son-in-Law, *Alverede the King's Groom, Axfrid ſirnam'd Cooksfoot, and ſome * 
others whom the King much favour'd, and who had done no ill Offices, 
were permitted to ſtay. But Robert Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, William Bi- 
ſhop of London, and VS Biſhop of Lincoln with their Followers with _ 
| | Diffi- 
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5 A. D. . In the following 


Difficulty — * and got over Sea: Vet aſterwards William upon the Account 
d Te 


of his goo mper was itted to return. Orbirne, and his Com ion 
Hugh Rerender'd their Caſtles, and by Leave of Earl Leofric, d chrougle 
his Government into Scotland, where they were enrertain'd Mac- 


beth. Tn this fame Year on Sr. Thomas's Night happen'd ſo violenr a Tempeſt, 
that it overturn'd many Churches and Houles, an broke and tore up by the 


oots an innumerable Quantity of Trees. 
7 3 the Brother of Grin King of South: Wales An 
e. 


being taken Priloner, as a publick Enemy, for the many Inſolencies he had 
e wes by 15 ard put to Death at a Place call'd 


oO; 3. committed, was by Command of King E 


Earl Godwin Account of his Death; to which the Norman Monks, and ſuch as write in ſa- 


dies, 


His Chara- of his Death, he was a Man of an active and a turbulent Spirit, not nicely con- 


Bulendum, and his Head ſent to him at Gloceſier, This afforded ſufficient 
Matter for Diſcotirſe, but as little Reports are ſuppreſs d by greater, this was 
ſoon quaſh'd by the Rumour and Talk about the Death of Earl Godin, which 
happen'd the ſame Year at Eaſter. King Edward celebrating this Feaſt at in- 
cheſter, and Godwin, as his Cuſtom was, firting at the Table with him, was 
ſuddenly ſeiz d with ſo violent a Diſtemper as ſtruck him ſpeechleſs, and threw 
him down from the Seat where he fare. His three Sons, Harold Taſti arid Gyrth 
being preſent, remoy'd him into the King's Chamber, hoping it was hut a Fic 
that would not laſt long; but he lay in chat languiſhing Condition four Days, 
and dy'd on the Fifth, and was bury d in the old Monaſtery. This is the uſual 


vour them, add other Circumſtances, which much ſhew his Guilt, or their 


Malice. They relate, that Mention being made at the King's Table of Area 


his late Brother, he thereupon look'd very angrily at Godwer; and he to vin- 


.dicate himſelfreadily reply d, That he perceiv'd that upon every Mention 
made of that Prince, he caſt a frowning Countenance upon him But, added 
he, let not God ſuffer me to ſwallow this Mor ſel, if I am guilty of any Thing 
done, either towards the taking away his Life, or againſt your Intereſi. At- 
ter which Words, he was choak d with the Bit he had juſt put into his Mouth, 
immediately ſank down, and never recoyer'd. But whatever was the Manner 


ſcientious either in gaining or keeping, and not to be vindicared in his forcing 
his Soveraign to what he pleas d. But had he not been ſo great a Lover of 
his Country, and an Enemy to Strahgers, thoſe who wrot in the Norman 
Times, and who durſt not but write what would pleaſe their Maſtere, would 
have diſmiſs'd him without this Story, and with a fairer Character. His firſt 
Wife was the Siſter of King Canute, who was kilPd by Thunder, a Judgment 
- Which was believ'd fell upon her for her Cruelty, for ſhe made Merchandiſe of 
ſelling handſome Boys and Girls into Denmark. By his ſecond Wife he had 
fix Sons, Harold, Swane, W ined, Toſti, Gyrth and Leofwin ; his Earldom of 
Weſt-Sex was given to his Son Harold, and the Earldom of Eſex, which Ha- 
rold had before, was conferr'd on Agar the Son of Leofric Earl of Mercia. 
In the next Year, Syward the valiant Earl of Northumberland was ſent with gba, 


A. D. 4 powerful Body of Horſe and a ſtrong Fleet into Scotland, where he fought a ** 
1054. Battel with Macbeth King of that Country, whom he defeated, with the Deaths 


of many of his Scots, and ſuch Normans as had before gone over to him; and 


Earl Syward quite expelling him, he made Malcolm King in his ſtead, according to the Or- 


makes 


al- ders he had receiy'd from King Edward. Bur this Victory was purchas'd with 


cons Xo the Lives of many of the Engliſh and Danes, beſides Syward's own Son, of 
whoſe Death when he heard, he demanded H/bether be had receiv'd bis Wound 


ward ſent for ermany 4 
0 H - . . : 1 "> 
ck an ſending him out of Hungary into England; for having do Iſſue of his own to 


before or behind? and when he was anſwer'd Before, he declar'd himſelf Glad, 


14 otherwiſe he ſhowld not have . him worthy of Burial. King Edwards 


having ſent this Earl into the North to fight, about the ſame Time he ſent A. 
of Worceſter with great Preſents, ro treat with the Emperor of 
t his Coſen Z4ward, the Son of King Edmund Ironſide, and of 


ſucceed 
_ 


” WJ. 
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= ſucceed him, and the Sons of Godwin being very powerful, he took Care for 
his neareſt Kinſman, to whom the Crown of Right ſhould belong. But Syward 
Fark of Northumberland did not long ſurvive his Victory, and his Son's Death, 
ying the following Year at Tor-, where he was bury'd in the Monaſtery of 
St. Mary's without the Walls, built by himſelf, according to Iagulph, tho Fi- 
meon ſpeaks of his being interr'd at a reyes call'd Galmanbo of his own E- 
rection. Huntington, who gives him the Epithet of Conſul Rigidiſſimus, tells 
us his Diſeaſe was a Dyſentery, and that he was highly afflicted that he ſhould 
end his Days in ſuch Manner. Therefore perceiving his Death to approach, 
he cry'd out, How aſham'd am I, that I ſhould not dye gloriouſiy in ſo many 
Battels, but to be thus reſerv'd to the ignominious Death of _ Arn me 
with my impenetrable Corflet, gird me with my faithful Sword, and ſet my 
Helmet upon my Head; give me in my left Hand my targe Buckler, and in my 
right my gilded Scimiter, that being a valiant Soldier, like a Soldier I may 
die. Thus coura qui he ſpoke, and as he ſpoke, he dy'd ſtanding in that ho- Syward's 
nourable Poſture be deſir d. His Son Y/alteof being very young, his Govern- D. 
ment was beſtow'd on Toſtz the Son of Earl Godwin. | 
About the ſame Time King Edward in an Aſſembly held at London, baniſh'd 
Earl Agar the Son of Leofric, without any Cauſe ſays Simeon, but Hunting- 
ton writes, that he was publickly convicted of Treaſon. Whether guilty or not, 
he thought himſelf ſo aggriev'd, that he went over into Ireland, and there pro- Earl Algat 
curing a Fleet of eighteen Piratical Veſſels, he with them fail'd ro Griffin King 7*% 
of the Welſb, deſiring his Aſſiſtance againſt his Sovereign King Edward. Grif- 
Nn ready to ſerve him in this Particular, ſoon rais'd a conſiderable Force, and 
joining with-A/gar invaded Herefordſhire , againſt whom the King's Nephew 
Roduiph made Head, one of ſmall Courage, who meeting them two Miles from 
Hereford, hors'd all the Engliſb contrary to their accuſtom'd Way of Fighting; 
which only ſery'd them for the greater Conveniency of flying; for when the 
Battel was ſcarce begun, Rodulph with his French and Normans firſt began to 
run, which ſoon occaſion d the reſt to follow, who in their Flight loſt about 
five hundred Men, beſides what were wounded. Gr:f#i# and Algar, fwell'd with 
this Succeſs enter'd Hereford, where they flew ſeveral Canons who in their Ha- 
bits would have maintain'd the great Door of the principal Church againſt 
them; which done they burnt the Monaſtery with all its Ornaments and Re- 
licks, kill'd ſeveral of the Citizens, took more Priſoners, plunder'd and burnt 
the City, and departed with great Spoils. The King highly alarm'd with 
theſe Actions, commanded Forces to be rais'd throughout England, which ren- 
dezvouſing at Gloceſter, he committed the Conduct of them to Earl Harold, 
who marching ſpeedily into Wales, encamp'd beyond Straddale, where Griffin 
and A/gar durſt not face him, but knowing him ro be a Man both of Skill 
and Vigour, they retird into South-Wales. Harold finding the March diffi- 
cult, Een the greateſt Part of his Forces to obſerve their Motions, and with 
the reſt return d to Hereford, which he ſtrongly fortify d. During this Em- 
ploy ment, the two Commanders thinking it beſt to obtain Peace, ſent to deſire 
a Meeting at a Place call'd Byligeſleage, where a firm Peace and Amity was 
concluded; in Purſuance of which Algar ſent away his Ships, and went him- xe i: :«fored. 
ſelf to the King, by whom he was reſtor d to his former Command. But Gif 
fin the next Year broke the Peace on his part, by ſetting upon Leofgar Biſhop 
of Hereford, whom he ſlew together with his Clerks, and Age/woth Vice-Ear 
of the County, and many others. 
oi bs In the. following Year, Edward the Son of King Edmund Ironſide, at the A. D. 
Deſire of his Uncle came into England out of Hungary, being by him defign'd 5 
for his Succeſſor ; but not long aſter he dy d at London, and was bury'd at LINE 
St. Paul's Church, leaving behind him one Son nam'd Edgar Etheling, and ward come; 
two Daughters, Margaret and Chriſtina. Not long after he was follow'd to i England 
a better Life by Earl 2 who dy'd in * own Village of Bromleage; * „ 


dies. 
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The Scots in- 
feſt the North 
of England. 


And the 
Welth the 


Weſt, 


which ended 
with the 
Death of 
their King. 


The Misbeha- 
viour of Toſti 


one of Farl 
Godwin's 


pay whatever had been paid out of the Country to the former Kings of — 


was bury d in a Monaſtery of his own Founding at Coventry, a pious charitable 
Man, and the Neſtor of his Age, one to whole Counſels ſeveral Kings, and 


the whole Nation had often been oblig'd. He was ſucceeded Pl his Son Al- 
ec 


ar in his Earldom, which ſoon miſs'd him, he being baniſh'd a ſecond Time in 

Tf, 9 a Year after his Father's Death, yet by the Aſſiſtance of Griffin, the 

IVelhh King, who would nor deſert him, and a Fleet of Norway Men, which. 
by Chance came into his Aid, he ſhortly after by Force recover'd his Govern- 

ment: So ſucceſsful was Treaſon in theſe vicious Times. The following Year 

1060, Malcolm King of the Scots came and gave a Viſit to King Edward, 

and contracted ſo great a Friendſhip with his Neighbour Toffz, who brought 

him on his Way, that they became {worn-Brethren, tho' to what Effect, the 

Event ſhew'd within two Years; for Toſtz being gone to Rome with Aldred 
Arch-Biſhop of 7ork, his ſworn Brother Malcolm took the Advantage of his 
Abſence, and cruelly waſted the Places under his Government, and broke the 
Peace of St. Cuthbert in the Holy Iſland, as Simeon complains. While Mal- 
colm thus diſtreſsd the Northern Parts, Gr:#7# King of the Welſh, both by Sea 
and Land ſeverely haraſs'd the Weſt, which occafion'd King Edward from 
Gloceſter to diſpatch Harold with a Party of Horſe, ſoon after Chriſimaſs, to 
ſurprize him, if poſſible. Vet Griffin got Notice of his coming, and with 
Difficulty eſcap'd ; but abandoning moſt of his Ships, Harold commanded 
them to be. burnt, and ſo return'd. About Rogation Week with a conſidera- 
ble Fleet Harold ſet Sail from Briſtol, and compaſſing the greateſt Part of 
Wales, he join'd himſelf to the Horſe, with which his Brother Ti by the 
King's Order met him, and did ſuch Damage to the Country, that the Britains 
yielded themſelves to him, deliver'd up Hoſtages, conſented to pay Tribute, 
and entirely renounc'd Griffin their King. At preſent Gr iſſin eſcap'd, but in 
the following Vear he was taken 7 Griffin King of North-Wales; and being 
for his perfidious Dealings puniſh'd we Death, his Head, together with the 
Head of his Ship, were ſent as a Preſent to Harold. He ſent them to King 
Edward, who was ſo generous as to beſtow the Dominions of GriFi# upon his 

two Brothers, Blechgent and Rithwalan, who in the Preſence of Harold 
ſwore Allegiance to him, to obey him both by Sea and Land, and ingag'd to 

land. Griffin left behind him a Son nam'd Caradoc, who was highly diſſa- 
tisfy'd to find his Inheritance thus made over to his Uncles; therefore when 
Harold, as a Curb to the Country and his own Conveniency of Hunting, 
had erected a ſtately Houſe upon the Severn, furniſh'd with the choiceſt Pro- 
viſions, Caradoc out of Diſdain and Revenge, ſuddenly came down with a 
8 kill'd all the Artificers, demoliſh'd the Houſe, and took away all the 

roviſions. 


Thus was Harold diſappointed in thoſe Parts; but ſoon after bis Brother gin. Du 


Toſti was in greater Danger, from a Conſpiracy rais'd againſt him in his own *© 
Government of Northumberland; occaſion d by an Officer nam'd Goſpatrick, 
with whom having a Conteſt, his Siſter Queen Egitha caus'd him to be ſlain 
at Court. This Quarrel being eſpous d by the Friends of Goſpatrict, two of 
them, nam'd Ganzet and Ui, were treacherouſly drawn in, and murder'd in 
Teſtis Chamber. Theſe Actions, with the intolerable Exactions upon the 


Son, Country, ſo incens'd the Inhabitants, that three or four of the principal Men, 


viz. Ganiolbarn, Demſtan and Gloineorn, with four hundred others in Arms, 
enter d 7ork, and firſt flew two of Tofti's Houſhold Servants, who were flying 
from the City, and the Day following, above two hundred more of his At. 
tendants, on the North Side of the River Humber. Then breaking open his 
Treaſury , they rifled all they could find, and departed. Upon which Toft; 
made great Complaints to the King, and at his Deſire, his Brother Harold 
was appointed to accommodate this troubleſome Affair. But as they were go- 
ing into the North-for that purpoſe, the whole Country in a manner. met 

: | FFF them 


— 
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them at Northampton, and afterwards at Oxford vehemently. oppos d the De- 
ſigns of Taſti, declaring, That they were N Men born, and as freely edu- 
cated; That they would not indure the Inſdlence of an Earl; for they had 
learnt from their Anceſtors to chuſe either Death or Liberty. They continu'd 
ſo unanimous and reſolute, that in a ſhort Time they procur'd Tof?z and his Mi- He and bis A- 
niſters to be all baniſh'd. He went over with his Wife to Baldwin Earl of 5 ar 
Flanders, his Father-in-Law, and Morchar, the Son of Algar, according to _—_ 
the Country's Requeſt, was made Earl of Northumberland in his room. This 
was the moſt probable Occaſion of Ts Baniſhment ; tho' Huntington, who 
had heard many Stories of hated Earl Godwzn and his Sons, gives us a different 
Account; namely, That 2% i being jealous of the King's f avour towards his 
Brother Harold, openly aſſaulted him in his Preſence at Binner; and aſterwards 
when Harold had prepar'd an extraordinary Entertainment for the King at 
Hereford, Toſti ſlew ſeveral of his Servants, and put their mangled Limbs into 
the Butts of Wine andother Liquors, making a barbarous Jeſt, That they ſhould 
not want pickled Meats. The ſame Author ſays, that the King foretold, That 
the Deſtruction of their Family was nigh, and that the Wrath of God would 
not much longer be deferr'd: For, adds he, they were arriv'd to that Degree 
of Barbariſm aud Cruelty, that if they lik'd the Houſe or Poſſeſſion of any 
Man, they would by Night procure the Owner to be murder'd, with all his 
Children, to get his Eſtate: And theſe were at that Time the chief Juſticiaries 
of the Kingdom. . | be 
But if the King upon this or ſome other Occaſion predicted the Ruin of the A D 
Sons of Godwrn to be juſt approaching, it ſo far proy'd true, that their ill *** ** 
Stars began to operate about this Time; for Toſ?; was not only baniſh'd the 106 5 
Land, but Harold was driven from it by the very Winds and Seas. Being at 
his Houſe at Boſenham in Suſſex a Place unjuſtly obtain'd by his Father, Ha- 
rold for his Recreation with ſome of his Retinue, took a Fiſher Boat on the 
Sea; bur failing a little further than they deſign'd, a Tempeſt aroſe, and drove 
them croſs the Engliſh Chanel to the Coaſts of Normandy, where they were Hi: Brother 
oblig'd to land in the Territories of the Earl of Ponthieu. The Inhabitants of Harold * 
that Country, according to a barbarous Practice uſual in moſt Sea-Coaſts, imme- mandy. 2 
diately ſeiz d upon the Earl and his Followers, took them Priſoners, and put 
Fetters upon them. Harold upon this hired a Meſſenger to go to William Duke 
of the Country and acquaint him, That he was ſent over 5 the King of Eng- 
land, by his Word and Preſence to con firm what other leſſer Envoys had on 
whiſper'd; but that he was detain'd Priſoner, and hinder'd from the Diſ- 
charge of his Meſſage by Gwido Earl of Ponthien. Upon which Harold b 
the Command of Duke William was immediately ſer at Liberty, and by Gi 
conducted to his Court; where being honourably AT. he was allo in- 
- vited to an Expedition into Little. Britain, where at that Time the Norman 
Duke made War. By his Wit and Valour he ſo well recommended himſelf to 
the Duke, that he was highly eſteem'd by him; to whom, that he might alſo 
the more endear himſelf, he promis'd by a folemn Oath, That when King Ed. 
85 ward dy d, he would deliver up the Caſtle of Dover to him, which was then 
under his Command, and procure him to ſucceed in To Kingdom of England. x, promiſe 
liam he 
contracted to him; and he was ſent home with very rich Preſents. This is the Eaglan 7 
Account that Malmesbury and ſome others give of this important Accident. But 
Ingulph tells us, That King Eduard now gown old, perceiving his Brother 
Edgar Etheling both in Body and Mind unfit to govern, and on the other Side 
Duke William his Kinſman by the Mother of great Merit and Renown, ſent 
Atch-Biſhop Robert, to acquaint the Duke with his Purpoſe of making him his 
Succeſſor, not long before Harold came thither. But if the Subſtance of this 
be true, it muſt beby ſome other. Meſſenger, for Arch-Biſhop Robert was dead 
long before. Eadmer and Simeon write, DO Harold went into Normandy 4 
2 - * 


Upon which Promiſe the Duke's Daughter, as yet too yaung for Marriage, was Willi 
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the King's Permiſſion, or Connivance, to free his Brother /#/wined,- and his Ne · 
phew Hacun the Son of Swane, whom the King had taken Hoſtages of Goa. 
win, and ſent into Normandy ; that King Edward'foretold Harold that his 
Voyage thither would be to the Derriment of all En „aud his owu Re. 
roach; and that Duke William then inſormd Harold, That Edward before 
is coming to the Crown had promis d him that he ſhould ſucceed him, if ever 
he obtain d it himſelf Laſtly Matthew Paris believes him driven to Normair- 
dy by a Tempeſt, where to gain his Liberty he made a Promiſe contrary to his 
Intentions, and enter d into that ſecret Confederacy out of Neceſſity. xy. 


Whatever the Occaſion of his Promiſe and Ingagement was, the Time drew Simow. 


near, that he ſhould be put to the Trial. For now approach d that Year, that 
dreadful Year to him, and his -Engh;/b-Saxos Nation, ſignaliz d by a famous 
Comet, which according to Ingulßp ed that great Change of Government, 
that ſlaughter of the People, and that great Calamity which ſhortly fell upe 


Xing Edward the Land. King Edward declining in Years and Strength daily grew w 


founds St. Pe- 


ter's Church 


in Weſtmin- 


ſter. 


He dies. 


His Chaya- 
ter. 


of January, ae, receiv d the Bleſſed Euchariſt, he recommended his Soul to 


yet kept his Chr:ſtmaſs at Weſtminſter, and aſſiſted at the Dedication oft. Peters 
Church there, which he had founded, or at leaſt re · edify d it with great Mag- 
niſicence, and by a Charter granted it many Immunities and Privileges, ö 
which was anne d the firſt Great Seal us d in Zng/and. But on the fifth Day 


ed this Liſe; to the exceeding Grief of the miſerable 
People. According to his Commands he was bury d in his late Dedicated Church 
with great Solemnity; having reign d from the Death of Harde - Canute twenty 
three Vears, ſix Months, twenty ſeyen Days. This Prince is noted for 
his great Innocence and Simplicity, being much inclinable to Devotion and Re- 
ligious Exerciſes; and we are told that he was the firſt King of Eugland that by 

ouching cur'd that Diſtemper call'd the King's Evil. He is ſaid to have been 
ſo chaſte, that never as a Husband enjoy'd his own Wife, tho' a very beantiſul 
Lady; for which, as well as his other Virtues, and particularly his Charity to 
the Poor, he is commonly. ſty ld St. Edward the Confefſor. But he was indeed 
a weak and eaſie Prince, and too liable to be miſs-led by the ſuggeſtions of 
thoſe about him, as may be obſery'd in his ſevere Proceedings againſt his Mo- 
ther and Wife: Tho' that very eaſineſs of Nature is in him reckon'd for a Vir- 
tue, as appears from this Story related by Abbot Ailred: This King being i 


God, and quietly 


in 
an Afternoon laid down upon his Bed to repoſe himſelf, with the Curtains cloſe- 
about him, and no Perſon in the Chamber, a Boy employ'd in the meaner Of- 
fices of the Houſe came in, who ſeeing none in the Room, and finding the Cheſt 
open where Hugolin the Chamberlain kept the Mony for the King's ordi | 
Expences, he run haſtily to it, and filling his Pockets with Mony departed A1 | 
which was thorough the Curtains feen by the King, who without Diſturbance 

let him paſs. The Boy finding his Succels, reſoly'd to make a ſecond Attempt; 


and coming to get more, the King call'd out to him, Sirrab, you had beſt be con- 


rent with what you got, for if Hugolin comes, he'll not only whip you ſevere- 
ly, but take away all you have ſlolen. Upon this the Boy fled, and when Hu- 


golin came in, and expreſs'd much Paſſion for the Mony that he miſs'd, the 


King calmly bad him reſt contented, For the poor Rogue that has it wants it 
more than we. So that in ſhort, we may r — — Character of 
this Prince, That if we conſider his Simplicity, he ſeem d very unfit for Go- 
verument; yet by reaſon of his Virtue and Piety towards God, he was ſo dire- 
cted by him, that the moſt Politick and Couragious Kings have ſcarce ruled 
more happily: For during his Reign the Kingdom was never invaded by Foreign 
Enemies, nor diſturb'd:by Civil Conteſts, but what were eaſily ſuppreſs c. 
Yer it was the Misfortune of the Nation, as well as himſelf, that he was 


formerly driven into Baniſhment, and living in another Country, was moulded 


into the Humour, Faſhions and Cuſtoms of it, and out of Nature con- 
ſtrain'd to be grateful to ſuch as had well deſcry'd:of him in his ties, more 
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than the Tempet, if not the Intereſt of his own Subjects could bear. Vet 
moſt of the People in Compliance and Conformity with him did ſo transform 
themſelves into Foreign Shapes, as foretold their Subjection in a ſhorr Time to 
thoſe, the Manners and Uſages of whom they had already aſſum d; ſo that the | 1928 
1 nothing to do but to Maſter their Bodies, ſince their Minds and et 
Affections were theirs already. TIgu/ph, an Eye-Witneſs, informs tis, That EI. 
_ ward being bred up in Nor mandy, through his long Continuance in that Coun- 
try was almoſt chang d into a Frenchman, and brought great Numbers over with 
him, whom he promoted to various Dignities, and higheſt Places of Truſt. 
Thus introduc'd, all the Nation began to leave off their Eugliſh Cuſtoms, arid 
to imitate the Manners of the French: All the Nobility in their Houſes ſpoke 
the French Tongue, as an Inſtance of Gallantry, made their Writings and Let- 
ters after the French Faſhion, and became aſham'd of their own Uſages, both in 
theſe and other Matters: And this Humour, together with the Vices of the Na- 
tion, more and more encreas d, till at length to thoſe they admit d they became 
Slaves and Vaſfals: So much was that Say ing verify'd, © That where a Foreign 
© Tongue prevails, it is reckon'd half a Conqueſt. © The Laws of this Prince Hi Laws. 
have bore a greatRepurarion, being collected from thoſe of the Mercians, Woeſt. | 
Saxons and Northumbrians, as well as from thoſe of Alfred, Edward the Elder 
and Eagar, reduc'd into one Body, and writ in Latin, of which we have ſtill 
ſome Remains. But when the Reader hears the Laws of St. Edward, fo much / 
applauded, and fo much conteſted after rhe Conqueſt, he is to remember that | 
Enpliſh-Saxon Laws are there meant, which were in a great Degree the 
Fountain of thoſe which to this Day we term the Common Lau, tho' the Forms 
of Pleading and Proceſs were afttrwards brought in by the Normans. But 
they receiv'd their Denominition from King Edward, as being in Effect rhe laſt 
King of the Saxon Race; and one whoſe Memory rhe People reyerenc'd, for the 
high tion he had gain'd for his great Sanctity, and Clemency to his Sub- 
jerks a this Prince the Royal _— Line of the /?/t-Saxor Kings; which - - 
from Crruic the firſt of them had Dominion iu Britain five hundred and forty 
ſeven Years, rectiv'd its Period. | 1 | 


20. 17. HAROLD. 


— II. The the Glory and Happineſs of the Vf. Caron Family was now at A. D. 
5.4 Period, yet this did not put an End to the Engliſb Empire, and in its own 1066. 
Fall involve the Fate of the Nation: This was reſery'd to be the Work of an 

inferior Houſe, out of which a Stranger ſhould ariſe to pull down the whole 

Fabrick, and bury himſelf in its laſt Ruines. King Edward being dead, three , Ph g 

laid Claim to the Crown; firſt Edgar Erheling, the undoubred Heir, as being n.. 

Grand- Son to King Edmund Ironſide, who was Elder Brother to the King la 

in Poſſeſſion. The next was William Duke of Normandy, the Kinſman of the 

late King by his Mother Emma, being her Brother's Grandſon, one who in 

Blood could find no Pretext, but upon the Kindnefs and Promiſe of his deceas d 

Kinſman. The laſt was Harold the Son of Earl Goduin, who could produce 

no ſhew of Right by Deſcent, bur poſitively alledg'd the late King's Deſignment, 

and thought he could plead more Merit than both the other. ar was too 

much a Stranger, and had neither Time nor Ability in Eſtate or Mind to make 

any more Intereſt than what mere Conſcience had wrought in the Minds of the 

People, which is uſually very feeble and infirm upon ſuch Occaſions. illiam 

was a glorious Prince, and as ſuch ackno d, but between him and England 

was a Pitch ſo deep and ſpacious, that the Danger was too far diſtant to be much 

regarded. Harold was à noble and popular Man, the greateſt Miniſter of the 

deceas d King, one of great Valour ee Conduct, civil and obliging, 

and of ſuch Qualifications as fitted him for a Crown; and what was more ad- 
| b | 25 vantagious, 
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he had all the Court and Grandees at his beck, whom he had either 


van 
oblig d by his Kindneſs, or won by his Authority. He therefore took the im- 
— 2 4 — of his Power, * being declard Succeſſor by the late King. 


Harold is ele- on the fame Day that he was bury'd, he aſſum d the Title, and was crown d 


King. 


al. 


His Brother Envy and Indignation, as to endeavour his certain Ruin. For which purpoſe 
Toſti diſturb: he ſaild out of Flanders with ſome Ships to the Iſle of Wight, from whence * 


his Govern- 


ment, 


Duke William 2 Duke of Normandy, who before had ſent Meſſengers to him to remind him 


NY On of. his Promiſe and Oath, and to he 1 a Performance of what had been 


miſe. 


_ cefſity. 4 K bir 7, he had done had been voluntary, it could not have 
; 


King, being choſen, as Simeon aſſures us, Pl the Princes of all Zxg/and. Only 
a Manuſcript Chronicle in the Cottonian Library relates, That when King Ed. 
ward laid upon his Death Bed, Earl Harold came to him, and deſir'd him to 
nominate him for his Succeſſor, to whom the King reply'd, That he had al- 
ready made Duke William his Heir. But the Earl and his Friends ſtill perſiſt. 
ing in their Requeſt, the King turning his Head to the Wall, ES ben 1 
am dead, let the Engliſh make either the Duke or the Earl their Ring: Which 
if true, ſhews that it was but a Conſent in part, which was alſo extorted from 
Harold being made King immediately proceeded to the Performance of many fg 
laudable Actions; He repeal'd many hard and antiquated Laws, and made others 31+. 
that were better; he became a Patron to Churches and Monaſterics, and ſeem'd 
not only to reſpect, but to reverence the Tr, Abbots, Monks and all the 
Clergy ; to all good Men he ſhew'd himſelf humble and obliging, to the Vicious 
he declar'd an Averſion, commanding all his Officers to detect and puniſh all 
Thieves, Robbers and Diſturbers of the publick Peace; and in concluſion, he 
made it his Buſineſs to defend his Country both by Sea and Land. But both 
his own Fate, and that of the Nation was too urgent to permit him long to 
continue theſe Methods. On the 24th of April a dreadful and unuſual Comer 
appear d with great Luſtre for ſeven Days; ſeen, as was reported, thoroughout 
the World he firſt Miſchief believ d to have been portended by it, was from 
Harold's own Brother Toſti, who having been baniſh'd chiefly by his Procure- 
ment, and unable to bear his Brother's high Preferment, was excited by ſo much 


having forc d Mony from the Inhabitants, he practis d Piracy upon all the Coaſts 
till he came to Sandwich Haven. Harold being then at London, immediately 
got ready both a ſtrong Fleet, and a conſiderable Party of Horſe, reſolving like 
a good Warrior to go in Perſon to Sandwich; which pe. made known to /i, 
he took all the Seamen with him he could find, and fail'd to the Coaſts of Lin- 
colnſbire, where he burat many Villages, and kill'd many Men: But Eduin 
Earl of Meroia, and his Brother Morchar Earl of Northumberland, haſten'd in- 
to thoſe Parts with an Army, and ſoon conſtrain'd him to abandon the Country. 
From whence he ſail'd into Scotland to King Malcolm, where he continu'd the 
whole Summer. In the mean Time King Harold fail'd to the Ifle of Wight, 
and ply d all Summer till the middle of September about thoſe Coaſts, having 
alſo a Land Army plac'd-to the beſt advantage on the Sea Side. For he ex- 
ed a more formidable Invader than his Brother Toftz, namely the great Wil. 


agreed between them. Harold thought it very unreaſonable to require ſuch a 

erformance of one actually in Poſſeſſion of a Kingdom, and who was come to 
it by the unanimous Conſent of the Nobility and People. Therefore he made 
Anſwer, That what he then promis'd was in Captivity, when he-wanted his 
Liberty, which could not be call d his own Act, ſince it was extorted by Ne- 


en valid, ſince as King of England, he could not marry a Foreigner, with- 
our. the Aſſent of the States of the Nation, much leſs alter the Succeſſion and 
3 to the Crown, without their Knowledge, Conſent and Allowance. He 
iſted further, That ſince the Duke's Daus hre was dead, the marrying of 
whom was the Foundation of the Alliance, all Obligations were diſſolu'd. To 
theſe Reaſons Harold, thinking himſelf ſufficiently powerful, added 2 
| | Accor | 
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according to Matth. Paris, and ſent away . illiam's Ambaſſadors oni lame and 


maimed Horſes. | 
This Uſage was highly provoking to Duke William, who theteupon made 


Abel. the utmoſt Preparations for an Invaſion. In the mean Time Kin Harold, hay- 
* ing expected him all the Summer, and now concluding that he had deferr'd 


his Voyage till the next Spring, remoy'd all his Forces from the Southern 
Coaſts, and march'd towards the North, where he was call'd by a new Storm 


— 


that threaten'd him from thoſe Parts. This was rais'd by his Brother 79%; Toſti joins 


with the King 


who applying himſelf to Harold Harvager King of Norway, join'd Fleets With of Norway 


him, and fail'd up into the River Humber, and next into the Ow/e; where 
landing at a Place call'd Rickale, they march'd to 7ork, and took it by a Storm. 
Before Harold could arrive in theſe Parts, the two Brother Earls, Edwin and 
Morchar, with conſiderable Forces march'd againſt them, and upon the twen- 
tieth Day of Seprember, at Fulford on the Ow/e, ingag'd them with great Bra- 
very, and with good Succeſs in the Beginning: But after a long Fight, the 
Engliſh unable to ſuſtain the Violence and Numbers of the Norwegtans, reti- 


- red with the Loſs of many of their Men, both in the Field of Barrel, and in 


the adjoining River. Upon this, the Norwegzans receiv'd from the Inhabi- 


rants of Tor five hundred Hoſtages, and leaving there a hundred and fifty of 


their own, return'd towards their Ships. Five Days after the Battel, King 


1 


Pictav. 
Malumb. 
&c. 


Prince was Natural Son to Robert the Sixth Duke of Normandy, by; Arlotta, 


Harold arriv'd at Tor; from whence marching to a Place upon this Occaſion 


ſince calld Battel- Bridge, he engag' d their whole Forces, and after a terrible They are both 


Reſiſtance both Harold Harvager and Toſti were ſlain, and the Vito - 


remain'd to the Engliſh. But we ought to remember what Malmesbury tells 
us of one Norwegian, who with incredible Valour keeping the Bridge a full 
Hour againſt the whole Exgliſb Army, with his ſingle Reſiſtance retarded their 
Victory; and ſcorning to accept of Quarter, till no Man daring to grabble 
with him, as too ſtrong.and deſperate, he was at length ſhot dead with an Ar- 
row; and by his Fall open d the Paſſage of Purſuit to a compleat Victory. But 


Olave the King of Norway's Son, and Paul Earl of Orkney, who had been left 


with many Soldiers to guard the Ships, upon ſurrendring themſelves, and giv- 
ing Hoſtages and Oaths never to return to England as Enemies, were permit- 
ted freely to depart with twenty Ships, and the ſmall Remainder of their Ar- 

he Body of Toftz being known by a Wart between his Shoulders, was 
carry'd to Zork, and there bury'd. In the Plunder of the Field, if we may be- 
lieve Adam Bremenſis, ſo great a Quantity of Gold was found, that twelve lu- 
ſty young Men were ſcarcely able to bear it on their Backs. Whatever the 

nantity was it prov'd of dangerous Conſequence to King Harold, who bein 


fluſh'd with Succeſs, and excited by Covetouſneſs, impolitickly took that and Harold i, im- 


rold. 


all the Plunder to his own Uſe; which ſo diſoblig'd his Soldiers, in — 


them of the Price of their Blood, that they began to renounce his Intereſt, an 
repented of their former Services; which was ſo much the more dangerous, be- 
cauſe he was ſo much weaken'd by the two laſt Battels, loſing moſt of his beſt 
Men, and Flower of his Army. This Error was no ſooner committed, but as 
he far feaſting in a triumphant Manner at 7ork, he receiv'd the uncomfortable 
News, that the Norman Duke was landed with very numerous and dilciplin'd 
Forces, from which Time we may date the Fall and Ruin of this Prince. 


Here it will not be improper to look a little back, and give ſome ſhort View An Account of 
is William Duke 


and Account of this famous and fortunate William Duke of Normandy. Th 


the beautiful Daughter of a Skinner in Falaiſe, with whom he fell in love, as 


| ſhe ſtood gazing at a Door, while he paſs d through the Town; from whoſe 


Name, according as ſome conjecture, was deriv'd the Word Harlot. But not- 
withſtanding his diſhonourable Birth, when he was about nine or ten Years of 
Age, his Father declar'd him his Succeſſor, and caus'd his Nobles and chief 
Norman Subjects to ſwear Fealty to him, and afterwards carry'd him to do 


Homage 


* 


of Normandy. 
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His Troubles 
and Bravery. 


Homage to Henry the Firſt, King of France, for the Dutchy of Normandy, 
according to the Cuſtom of the former Dukes. Then delivering him to the 
Guardianſhip of that King, and to the Care of the Duke of Bretaign, he made 
a Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, in which Journey he dy'd; leaving the Young 
Prince to — the Founder of his own Fortunes, rather than the Heir of his Fa- 
ther's; which he found expos'd to all the Difficulties ariſing from the Tender- 
neſs of his Age, the Reproach of his Birth, a ſuſpected Guardian, a diſputed 
Title, and a diſtracted State. For upon the firſt News of Duke Robert's 
Death, the Nobles of Normandy, who were intruſted with the Government 
during the Son's Minority, found themſelves involved in great Difficulties, by 
the open Factions of ſome Noblemen, who envy d their Greatneſs; and by the 
private Practices of others, who being deſcended from ſome of the former 
Dukes, reſolv'd to ſet up themſelves, but at firſt conceal'd their Deſigns, and 
join'd with the common Murmurers againſt the preſent Adminiſtration, The 
Governors were ſtill faichful to their Truſt, and judg'd the Preſence of the 
young Prince neceſſary to 7. ap their Authority and his Title; they thereupon 
prevail'd with the pay of France to ſend him into Normandy, which he did 
with great Honour to himſelf, and Kindneſs to his Pupil, as well as Satisfacti- 
on to all his Loyal Subjects; but to the great Diſappointment of thoſe who 
4 og their Diſcontents were only againſt the Governors, and not the Suc- 
ceſſion. 
No Prince ever came ſo early into the Cares and Burdens of a Crown, no 
felt them longer; engag'd in Toils and Difficulties, in Hardſhips and Dangers; 
his Perſon expos'd to the Arms of Enemies, and the Plots of Aſſaſſins; his 
Reign embroil'd by the Revolts of his Subjects, and the Invaſions of his Neigh- 
bours; and his whole Life ſpent in the neceſſary Defence of his own Title 
and Dominions, or in the ambitious Deſigns of acquiring greater. Yet none 
ever ſurmounted all with more Conſtancy of Spirit, Prudence of Conduct, and 
Felicity of Fortune: For he had a ſtrong and active Body, and a brave and vi- 
2 Mind; and ſeem'd to have been born more for a Heroe, than a happy 
an. His firſt Conteſts aroſe from the Pretenders to the Succeſſion, who fa- 
vour'd by the Defects of his Birth, found ſo many Followers at home, and 
ſuch Aſſiſtance from Neighbours abroad, that they rais'd great Forces, and con- 
ſtrain'd the young Duke to appear, not only at the Head of his Councils, but 
of his Armies too, before he was eighteen Years of Age. Theſe Civil Wars 
continu'd long, with many various Succeſſes, bloody Encounters, defeating of 
Troops, ſurprizing, beſieging and relieying of Towns, and waſting of Coun- 
tries; till at length Milliam by his Vigilance, Bravery and Induſtry totally 


ſubdu d, not only the Forces, but the Courages of all his Competitors and E- 


nemies at home, and conſtrain'd them to : both Normandy and France, and 
to ſeek new Fortunes in ſeveral Parts of Italy, as Apulia, Calabria and o ily. 


Ibid. 


When Duke William had ſubdu'd all his Domeſtick Foes, another appear'd ibid. 


from abroad more formidable than any of the former: This was Martel Earl of 
Anjou, who was not only a Prince of great Power, but was alſo ſtrengthen'd 
by the Aſſiſtance of the King of France himſelf, who jealous of the Norman 
Greatneſs was very ready to join in the Reducing of an aſpiring Prince. To 


| Which End he encourag'd, if not ſet on foot the Earl of Anjou's Pretenſions to 


the Dutchy of Normandy, gave him his Aſſiſtance to. juſtifie his Claim and 
purlue it by Arms, and by Degrees engag d in an open and declar'd War againſt 
the Duke. This he proſecuted with much Paſſion and Violence, appear d him- 


ſelf in the Field with his Nobility, and threaten'd, That nothing but the Oce- 
an ſhould ſtop the Pro eſs of his Arms. On the. other ſide Duke William 
proceeded with invincible Bravery, and with ſuch a Preſumption of Succeſs, 
that he ſcorn d to ſet upon his Enemies by Surprize, but ſent them Notice of 

the very Day he would give them Battel; a ſort of Courage unknown to this 
preſent Age. Aſter many Succeſſes, he at length brought the Conteſt to the 
Deciſion 


ws we 
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Deciſion of two fierce Battels. The firſt ended in an entire Victory on the 


Dake's Side, with the Slaughter of three Parts of his Enemies, amounting to 
above thirty thouſand Men. This Loſs rather enrag'd than diſcourag'd the 


Kingof France, who gave neither himſelf nor his Enemies any Quiet till he had 


Malmsb, 
Camden, 


&c. 


engag'd the Normans in a ſecond Battel, with greater Forces and Fury on both 


Sides, but the fame or worſe Succeſs than the former. For in this the King of Hir great Se- 


France loſt the Flower of his Army, the greateſt Part of his Nobles, and with Y 


great Difficulty eſcap'd himſelf in Perſon. Vet that but little avail'd this unfor- 
tunate Prince, who was ſo ſenſible of his Loſs and Diſhonour, as he concciy'd, 
ain'd by fo unequal a Match, that he had not the Courage to ſurvive it long, 
= dy'd with Gricf of it, and left Duke William a calm and peaceable Reign. 
This gave him Opportunity in a ſhert Time to enlarge his Dominions, firſt b 
the Earldom of Mars, and next by Part of the Dukedom of Bretaign : Aﬀer 
which he liv'd in Peace for a conſiderable Space, till he diſturb'd his own and 
his Neighbours Quiet by new and greater Adventures. 5 
This happen'd not long after by Means of the Death of * Edward the 
Confeſſor, from whom he had receiv'd, or pretended a Promiſe of being his 
Succeſſor to the Crown of 1 one's and likewiſe the Aſſiſtance of Harold the 
preſent Poſſeſſor. But when Harold, as we before related, refus'd ro make an 


Compliance, this valiant Prince, not doubting his uſual Train of Proſperity, 


reſolv d to obtain that by Force of Arms, which he could not gain by Argu- 
ments. But knowing he was to grapple with a ſtout and reſolute Prince, and 
a powerful Nation, he us'd more than common Diligence and Application. 
And firſt aſſembling the Eſtates of Normandy, he repreſented to them his Claim 


to the Crown of MN the Wrong done him by Harold, and his Reſoluti- 
ons of righting him 


gland, as well as the Friends and 1 he had in that Kingdom; the 
Greatneſs of the Riches and Poſſeſſions by the Conqueſt of his Enemies, and 
the Share he deſigu d for his Friends and Followers, according to their Zeal and 
Contribution towards the Support of this Cauſe. Ar firſt he met with great 
Oppoſition and Backwardneſs, and many Difficulties were ſtarted ; bur the 
Vigour and Bravery of this Prince, together with the Hopes of Fame and Ri- 
ches, ſoon diſſipated all Doubrs and Obſtructions; ſo that his Subjects became 
very unanimous in joining in this extraordinary Deſign. He kept all his Sol- 
diers in pay the whole Year, and tho' at great Charges he hired others from ad- 
jacent Parts. He us'd great Caution and Wiſdom in the Choice of his Men, 
liſting ſuch as were tall and of a hardy Conſtitution. His Captains and Offi- 
cers were excellently. skill'd in warlike Affairs, and of a mature Age both to 
govern themſelves and others; not heady raſh young Men, who by their Hear 
and Indiſcretion often ruin an Army. And indeed he was admirably well ſerv'd 
at that Time, his Prelates ſtriving who ſhould excel each other in Acts of Reli- 
gion and Piety, and his Nobles in Deeds of Magnanimicy and Generofity ; ſo 
that Malmesbury admires how they ſhould fo much degenerate in his Time, 
within the Term of ſixty Years; not conſidering the luxurious Effects of Wealth 
and Proſperity, of great Poſſeſſions, and Affluence of all Things in a new con- 


He prepares to 
invade En- 
elf; the Glory as well as Juſtice of the Enterprize, the gland. 
Proſpect of Succeſs from his own Right, and the Hatred of the Uſurper in Ex- 


uer' d Country. As to the Pretences us'd by Duke William againſt Harold ui, priun- 
. with great Probability reduces them to theſe three Heads. Firſt to jor. 


revenge the Death of Prince Alfred his Coſen, who had been formerly mur- 
der'd by the Means of Earl Godwin. Secondly to reſtore Arch-Biſhop Robert, 


Earl Odo, and the reſt of the Normans, unjuſtly baniſh'd in the late Reign. 


Malm ib. 


. 
: 


And thirdly Harold had contrary to his Oath poſſels'd himſelf of England, 


which as well by the Right of Conſanguinity, as by that of a double Promiſe, 


ought to be his. | 79 
The Duke, aſſiſted to his Expectation by his own Subjects, began to work 
upon the Hopes and Ambition of his 9 and being fam d in all Parts 


for 
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for his Wiſdom, Conduct and Bravery, he found a Concurrence in his Deſign 
from many Princes his Friends, and ſome who had been his greateſt Enemies. 
Many Princes He was afſiſted with Mony or Soldiers by the Dukes of Britain and Brabant, 
[4145044 bim, the Earls of Flanders and Bologne, and his ancient Competitor the Earl of Au- 
jou; by many Princes of France, the moſt conſider'd in that Court, as the Duke 
of Orleans, Earls of Poiclou and Maine, excited by the Glory or Advantage 
of the Enterprize, at the Time when the Infamy of their King gave them no 
Hopes of Action at home, and left that Crown unconcern'd at what paſs'd 
abroad. The Emperor ſent ſome choice Troops, and experienc'd Commanders 
7he Peps fa- to ſerve in this Expedition; and Pope Alexander induc'd by the Fame of the 
vous hun. Dake's Piety and Virtues, and poſſeis'd with the Juſtice of his Cauſe, ſent him 
a conſecrated Banner with ſeveral Reliques; which in thoſe Times was thought 
ſufficient both to juſtifie his Title, and to ſanctiſie his Arms. Having receiv'd 
the Banner as a good Omen, he aſſembled his Nobility and Officers at Lillibone, 
where laying open the whole Cauſe to them, they promis'd to ſtand by him 
wich their Lives and Fortunes, which Reſolution he cheriſh'd by Promiſes of 
cat Rewards, according to the Merit of their Actions. His whole Fleet is 
Rig to have conſiſted of nine hundred Sail, but others increaſe the Number to 
above a Thouſand; being all ſmall flat-bottom'd Veſſels, fit for tranſporting 
Men and Horſes. Of which an Anonymous Writer, about the Reign of his 
Son Henry, has given us the Particulars ; William his Sewer the Son of O/- 
bern ſupply'd him with fxry Veſſels: Hugh his Nephew, afterwards Earl of 
Cheſter, with as many; Hugh de Mumfort with fifty Ships, and fixty Soldiers; 
Romus the Elemoſynary of Teſcan, afterwards Biſhop of Lincoln, with one 
Ship and twenty Men. Nicolas the Abbot of St. Audoen ſupply'd him with 
| fifteen Ships and a hundred Men: Robert Earl of Angus with ſixty Ships: 
Gerold the Sewer with as many: William Count of Deurons with eighty Ships: 
Roger of Montgumeri with ſixty: Roger de Baumont with ſixty: Odo Biſhop 
of Baieux with a hundred: Robert de Mortmer with a hundred and twenty : 
And Water Gisfard with thirty Veſſels and a hundred Men. Beſides theſe, 
from others of his Dependants he had many other Ships, from every one ac- 
cording to his Abilities. His Wife Matilda for the Honour of the Expedition 
caus'd a Ship to be made nam'd Mora in which he himſelf crofs'd the Sea, ha- 
ving on the Prow a Child of Gold with the Right Hand pointing ro England, 
and with the Left holding an Ivory Whiſtle in his Month ; for which the Duke 
her Husband afterwards affign'd her the County of Kent. | 
With all theſe Advantages the valiant Duke began and finiſh'd his mighty 4-4 
Preparations, by a generous Concurrence of his own Nobles and Subjects, and 
a Confluence of moſt of the bold adyenturous Spirits in the neighbouring Pro 
vinces, led on by the Deſire of Glory or of Gain. In the Month of Septem- 
ber they all rendezvous'd at St. Valerie a Port Town, where they ſtaid many 
Days for a Wind, which Stay caus'd the common Soldiers to murmur, condem- 
ning their Leader for attempting ro gain another Man's Country, and alledging, 
That bis Father had miſcarryd in the like Deſign, and that it was fatal to 
the Family to be obſtrutted by Heaven in their Endeavors after Things too 
high for them. The Duke was ſenſible of the Danger of ſuch ſuperflitious 
Suggeſtions, therefore by the Advice of his Council, he caus'd the Reliques of 
St. Valerie to be brought forth and expos'd for the obtaining a fair Wind; and 
immediately after their Expectations were fully anſwer'd. The Soldiers then 
He puts ro Very chearfully call'd ro each other to put out to Sea, and the Duke himſelf 
Sea, being the firſt that went on 2 by his Example haſten'd the reſt. Fol- 
lowing cloſe to the Admiral Gally, they had a fair and quick Paſſage ; and af- 
and lands ter they had refreſh'd themſelves they landed at or near Haſtings on the Coaſt 
ow Haſt- of Juſſex. At the Duke's firſt touching upon Land, his Foot ſlipt by Acci- 
dent, and threw him down upon the Ground; which a Soldier obſerving he 
immediately rurn'd it to a good Omen, and cry'd out aloud, That * we 
| | already 


H1s Forces. 
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| already taken Poſſeſſion of England. As ſoon as his Army had landed, he ſtrict- 


might 
Karg 
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ly charg'd them not to plunder or commit any Outrages, declaring, That they 

ought to ſpare thoſe Things which would ſhortly be their own. For fifteen 

Days he continu'd with his Army in a quiet and peaceable manner, either to 

expect the Event of his Claim and to conſider how to proceed, or to build a where be built 

Fort to have recourſe to in Cafe of Extremity ; for he had order'd his Ships to © F“ 

be burnt, according to Cambden's Account, that his Men might think of no- 

9 but Death or Conqueſt. 
William's Arrival was accompany'd with ſome of thoſe fortunate Hits, Cir- 

cumſtances or Accidents which uſually attend upon Conqueſts. Harold, who 

had expected him all the Summer, was now abſent and in the North; where 

he not only weaken'd his Forces by two bloody Encounters, but after that high- 

ly diſguſted his Soldiers by defrauding them of their Share of the Norwegian 

Spoils. So that he was juſt ripen'd for Ruin, when in the midſt of his Jollity 

at 7ork he receiv'd the fatal News of the Duke's Landing in Syſex; and being 

now to loſe all, his Fate hurry'd him to Reſolutions and Actions quite contra- 

ry to thoſe of him who was to raiſe himſelf out of his Misfortunes. His Ad- Harola's 


verſary proceeded with the utmoſt Caution and Judgment, and he with a con- . 


rinu'd Precipitation, neither allowing Time for N together his Troops, 
Il bloody as he was, and 


nor for Conſultation upon ſo weighty an Affair; but a 
with a ſlender Force haſten'd towards the Place were the Normans lay, as if 

the Fortune of Cz/ar had been devoly'd upon him, becauſe of his late Northern 
Succeſs. Coming to London all in a Flame, he would not tarry for ſuch Sup- 

E as were on the Way to join him, but hurry d into Suſſex, with a Reſo- 

ution to engage the Enemy, before a third Part of his Army could well be put E. marches 
in order. Vet he ſent ſome Spies to ſurvey the Number and Strength of the 24in/ Duke 
Normans, who being diſcoverd, Duke William with uncommon Courteſie ” 
caus d them to be ſhewn through all the Camp, and to be ſent back with Re- 
wards, At their Return they much _—_ the Magnificence and Confidence 

of the Duke, and declar'd to Harold, That all the Army ſeem'd to be Prieſts, * 
becauſe they had their Faces and Lips cloſe ſhaven; contrary to the Cuſtom 
of the Engliſb who then wore large Muſtachoes. The King ſmiling at their 
Simplicity, reply'd, That he well knew thoſe they had ſeen to be no Prieſts, 

but valiant Soldiers. His Brother Gyrth, a Youth of Courage and Knowledge 

above his Years, upon this took Occaſion to adviſe him Not to fight in Per- 


fon, ſince he could not deny but either by Choice or Compulſion he had given 
William his Oath : Therefore he ought to withdraw himſelf, and permit him 


and the reſt to try their Fortune, who were never oblig'd by any Oath, and 

uſtly fight in Defence of their Country. I he fought, it was to be 

that Death or Flight would be his Fortune; but if the ſame befel 
them, he might either ſuccour them flying, or revenge their Deaths. Harold 
would by no means hearken to this Advice, thinking it tended to his Diſho- 
nour, and that a King's declining to meet Death at the Head of his Army, 
would be ſuch a Mark of Cowardice as would blemiſh the Actions of all his Life. 
And being puſh'd on by his unlucky Fate, he haſtily ſent away the Monk who #e fe, 
brought him theſe Popoſals, © That either he ſhould 1 his Kingdom; Or * 
hold it of him; Or elle try the Juſtice of his Cauſe by their two ſingle Swords 
c in the ſight of both Armies: Or in caſe Harold ſhould refuſe all rheſe, he 
* was ready to ſubmit to the Apoſtolick See. His Anſwer was, God, and the 
Swords of the Nation, ſhould decide the Controverſie. No Hopes of Accom- , 
modation appearing, both Parties prepar'd to fight the next Morning: The ze prepores 
Engliſh are Rid to have ſpent all the Night in Singing and Drinking, and the Be. 


Normans in much Devotion, and receiving the Sacrament. 
The memorable Day being come, which was to decide the Fate of the Na- 
tion, the e were drawn up into a cloſe Body arm'd with Battel- Axes and 


y the Standard ſtood the King on Foot with his Brothers, that | 
: 2 | the 


- 
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the er being common, none might think of flying. The Front of the Nor- 
he Depger och £ Foot, moſt of chomk Archers, flank'd on each Hand with a 
Wing of Horſe, in which conſiſted the great 1 of their Army. The 
Duke himſelf chearfully and audibly declar d, That bis Cauſe was juſt, and 
that God would reſpect it accordingly, and call'd for his Armor, which being 
brought to him in a hurry, his Corſlet m_—__ on the wrong Way, which Er- 
ror he corrected by this pleaſant Conceit, ie now percerVv'd that his Dukedom 
was chang'd into a Kingdom. At the Head of his Army he put the Soldiers 
in mind * of the Valour and Renown of their Anceſtors, and of the Succeſs 
and good Fortune of his own Arms, and concluded with Confidence of Victory 
from the Guilt and Perjury of the preſent Uſurper of the Engliſb Crown. 
The Normans upon this began with the famous Song of Rowland, by the Mar- 
tial Example of that Heroe to rouſe and excite themlelves to Imitation; and im- 
ploring the Divine Aſſiſtance, advanc'd againſt the Eugliſh, who were as ready 
Beth Armies to meet them, tho' the Ground they ſtood on was ſtrait and inconvenient. ' The 
ingage. Fight a with | hm Fury, Order and equal Bravery on both ſides; in which 
the Engliſh were ſeverely gaul'd by the thick Showers of Arrows from the Nor- 
man Long-Bows, before the Battel join'd; which was a Weapon then unus d in 
England, and thereby the more ſurpriſing, the Wounds coming from Enemies 
ſo 2 diſtant, and not ſuddenly to be reveng d. But when they came to a cloſe 
Fight, the Normans were hew'd down by the Engliſh Bills after a deplorable 
manner; and their Points were ſo ſtrong and fo cloſe together, that no Charges 
of the Norman Horſe could break the Engliſh Ranks, tho' the Duke aſſaulted 
them ſo often, and with ſo great Bravery, that he had three Horſes kilfq un- 
der him in the Attempt. But finding them to continue firm, he at length by 
a Signal caus'd his Men to feign a ſudden Flight; upon which the Znghſh, ea- 
fily deceiv'd by their Courage as well as * e began ſuch an eager Purſuit, as 
caus'd them to diſſolve their Ranks, which otherwiſe had been impenetrable. 
The Sight of this gave Occaſion to the Normans to return, and fall with freſh 
Fury into the diſorder d Body of the Exgliſh, ſo that they ſoon broke them, 
and drove them to a _ Ground. Vet in their e often rally d, and 
ſold their Lives at very dear Rates; and part of t having gain'd a Hill, 
when the Normans climb'd up after them, by caſting down Stones quite oyer- 
power'd them. In another Place, by their Know of the Country, being 
more dextrous in paſſing a Ditch, they made an exceeding Slaughter of their 
Enemies, and fill'd it up with their dead Carcaſſes. Thus the Succeſs remain'd 
doubtful, and the Batrel vaſtly bloody, from nine a Clock in the Morning till 
it grew dark, when Harold, after he had diſcharg d all the Parts of a skilfut 
Harold ain, Commander and valiant Soldier, was ſhot into the Head with an Arrow, and 
and the En- dy'd. His Death turn'd the Scale, and caus d the Exgliſb to betake themſelves 
naar flight. With Harold fell his two Brothers Cyrth and Leofwin, with the 
ateſt Part of the Eng/i/þ Nobility ; ſo that William remain'd a compleat Vi- 
or, who by his noble Courage, Diligence and Conduct well defery'd the Suc- 
ceſs. He ſhew'd himſelf generous to his dead Enemy, and without Ranſom gave 
his Body to his Mother, tho' ſhe had offer'd large Sums for it; and when, as it 
lay in the Field, a certain Soldier by way of Contempt gave it a Wound in the 
T ih, he immediately caſhier d him for ſo mean and cowardly an Action. Ha- 
rold dy'd on the 14th Day of October, after a ſhort but vigorous Reign of nine 
Months, one Week and two Days; and was by his Mother's Care bury d at Wal. 
. tham, in a Church of Canons founded and endow'd by himſelf 
Thus ended the Empire of the Engliſh-Saxons in this Nation, who from 
their firſt Entrance under Hengiſt and Hor /a, had kept Poſſeſſion and with ſome 
Interruptions held Dominion for about ſix: hundred and ſeventeen Years. And 
here it may juſtly be ſaid, that notwithſtanding the Valour and Conduct of the 
Cauſes of the Normans, the Engliſh were the chief Forgers of their own Fortune; and the 
85 behav'd themſelves as if they deſit d to be inſlav d by thoſe whom they admi a 


an 
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and imitated only in the worſt of their Qualities. For beſides the late Miſma- 
nagements of Harold, in other Reſpects a wiſe Prince, the Nation and Nobility 
were divided into Factions, and could not agree upon the Perſon to ſucceed _ 
him; and Edwin and Morchar retir'd with Diſcontent into Northumberland, 
not regarding the Safety of their Country, becauſe their ambitious Purpoles 
were not gratify d. A firm Union, and a wiſe Management muſt ſtill have put 


a ſtop to William's Arms; bur inſtead of Preparation for expelling the common The Diviſions 
Enemy, the Nobility became Enemies to one another, and ſtrove for that Crown %% 


which the Duke had already got, on the Point of his Sword, tho' not on his 
Head. Theſe were 1 * Miſcarriages, not incident to any who had their 
Reaſon, but abſolute Effects of ſuch vicious Tempers as infatuate Mens Minds, 
enervate the Power of their Souls, and render them abject, and ripe for Servi- 
tude. Such were the Engliſh at this Time, as we are aſſur'd from 8 
who being of Engliſb as well as Norman Deſcent, profeſſes that he had no 
Prejudice to either Nation, and declares, That for ſome Vears before the Arri- 
val of the Normans, Piety and all good Literature became ſo unfaſhionable even 
among the Clergy, that contenting themſelves with a very ſmall Share of De- 
votion, as well as Learning, they could ſcarce read Divine Service; and to un- 
derſtand Grammar was next to a Miracle. The Monks were clad in ſine Stuffs, 
and obſery'd not the Rules of their Orders. The Nobles were given up to 
Gluttony and a diſſolute Life; neglected the Service of the Church, made a 
Prey of the common People, debauch'd their Daughters whom they had in 
their Service, and then turn d them off to the Stews. While the meaner Sort 
ſpent Night and Day and their whole Subſtances in Rioting and Drunkenneſs, 
and thoſe other Vices which effeminate Mens Reaſons. From hence it came to 
pals that being carry'd away with Temerity and Fury, rather than true Va- 
our, they engag d with Duke William, and brought ſuch Calamities upon 
themſelves and their Country. In Sum, the Engl;}þ then wore their Cloaths 
ſhort, cut their Hair, loaded their Arms with golden Bracelets, mark'd their 
Skins with divers Images, would eat till they ſurfeited, and drink till they 
vomited; which laſt Vices they communicated to the Conquerors, in all Things 
elſe following and admiring their Modes. But our Author would not have 
this underſtood of all, but of the Exgliſh in general; for to his Knowledge, 
there were many good Men both among the Clergy and Laity. But, adds he, 
© as the Mercy of God often permits the Bad as well as Good to enjoy the 
© like Proſperity ; ſo his Juſtice does not always exempt good Men from par- 
© taking in the common Calamities of their Country. Since Diviſions and 
Factions, Immorality and Impiety occaſion d ſuch great Miſeries to our Ance- 
ſtors, we ought carefully ro remember this one Maxim, That the ſame Cauſes 
ordinarily produce the lame Effects. 


The End of the Firſt Book. 
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From the firſt Entrance of William commonly call d 
the Conqueror, to the Death of King Richard 
the Third, and the Union of the two Families by 
King Henry the Seventh. ; 

Contaming the Space of about 419 Years. 


1 r 

The Norman Line; From the firſt Entrance of Duke 

William, to the Death of King Stephen, and 
the Reſtoration of the Saxon Line by King Henry 
the Second. 


Containing the Space of about. 88 Years. 
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The Reign of King WILLIAM the Firſt. 


Containing 20 Tears, 10 Months, and 26 Days. 


begin to remove from Twilight to Day- light, and a clearer Pro- 1066. 


ſpect of Affairs; being now arriv'd at that memorable Period 


L His: got through the Reigns of our Saxon Monarchs, we A. D. 


when the State of England receiv'd — Alterations in Laws, Reg. 1. 
f 


Language, Cuſtoms, Faſhions, Fortifications, Buildings, and in moſt Things 


beſides Religion. So that from theſe extraordinary Mutations, we are to begin 
with a new Account of England, now larger in Extent and Dominion abroad, 
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more in State and Ability at home, and in a ſhort Time more in Fame and Re- 
putation in the World. All which proceeded from that Branch of the Nor- 
thern People call'd by the Name of Normans ; who having for many Years re- 
ceiv'd more of the Sun and Civility than the Zng/z/h themſelves, are thus de- 
4 deſe ription 1crib'd by the judicious Malmesbury. They were at this Time a People very 
ef the Nor: curious in their Cloathes, choice in their Diet, but without Exceſs; train'd up 
TOW to War, and ſcarce knowing how to live without it; quick in attacking their 
Enemy, and when open Force was too hazardous, over-reaching them by Cun- 
ning and Stratagem, or corrupting them with Mony. They built large Edifi- 
ces, tho” they liv'd in them at a moderate Expence; apt to enyy their Equals, 
and deſirous of ſurpaſſing their Superiors, yet defended thoſe who were ſub- 
je to them, from the Violence of Strangers. While they were pleas'd they 
were faithful to their Soveraign, but upon a ſlight Occaſion they would re- 
nounce their Fidelity, judging of their Perfidy according to Succeſs, and 
changing Sides for any tf yet being Lovers of Humanity, they treated 
Strangers with the ſame Reſpect and Civility as they did themſelves, nor did 
they difdain to matry with thoſe who were ſubject to them. And this muſt be 
own'd for their Honour, that by their coming hither og reviv'd the Diſcipline 
of the Chriſtian Religion, then almoſt extiuct in England. Whence, as our 
Author obſerves, might be ſeen Churches new built in the Towns and Cities, 
and Monaſteries erected after a nobler Way of Architecture, inſomuch that the 
whole Country began to flouriſh after an extraordinary Manner. Theſe Ad- 
vantages the Nation in general obtain'd by this Change, tho! it proy'd fatal to 
many noble Families in particular; to which Advantages we may add, That 
the Engliſh Nation for above five Hundred Years: before had been but little 
known for any Atchievements abroad, till _ Canute made uſe of their Aſ- 
ſiſtance in his Wars againſt the Swedes : But after this, we ſhall find that this 
Nation under the Conduct of thei? Princes of the Norman Race made a nobler 
Figure abroad, and in a ſhort Time conquer d that Country by which they had 
been before ſubdu'd. GA ns 2 


'The firſt of theſe Princes that overn'd this Nation was the renowned Milli. ria. 


am, who was about forty two Years of Age when he gain'd that famous and 
deciſive Battel at Haſtings. There like a wiſe General, who deſign'd to make 
the beſt Advantage of his Succeſs, he reſoly'd to leave no ſtrong Place behind 
him; ſo having left a ſufficient Garriſon in his late built Fort at Haſtings, he 
Date Will. Tharch'd from thence to Romney in Kent, and reveng'd himſelf upon the inho- 
am marche> ſpitable Inhabitants of that Place, for the Slaughter of ſome of his Men, who 
into Kent. by Miſtake had landed there. He continu'd his March along the Coaſt to Do- 
ver, to which Caſtle great Multitudes had fled for Refuge, as to a Place then 
thought impregnable; yet all theſe at the firſt Approach of the Conqueror, 
without Reſiſtance yielded to his Mercy. After which, continuing about eight 
Days in the further Fortification of the Caſtle, and leaving there his ſick Men, 
he march d from Dover towards London, when in a ſhort Time the Body of 
Kent ſubmit; the Kentiſh Men came in to him voluntarily, ſwearing Fealty, and giving Ho- 
ſtages for Security ; whereupon the City of Canterbury preſented him with 
her Submiſſion by certain Deputies ſent for that Purpoſe. This Relation being 
made by Piclavienſis, who was himſelf an Eye-Witneſs to theſe Tranſactions, 
may ſerve ſufficiently to confute that vulgar and plauſible Story of the Kentiſh 
Men meeting this 2 wich green Boughs, and their procuring from him 
a Confirmation of all their Privileges. | | 
The Duke, having reduc'd all Kent to his SubjeRion, receiv' d Intelligence 2 


that Stigand Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, together with the Earls Edwin and * 


Morchar, being 5 5 by the City of London and its Mariners, intended 


William mar. to let up Edgar Erbeling, the true Heir, for their King; upon which this va- 


this townrs; liant General reſoly'd to prevent all ſuch Attempts, and therefore marching to- 
London. Wards London, he encamp'd not far from the City. From thence certain Com- 


m panics 
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fore they were ready to acknowledge him for their Soveraign. Upon which he 


panies ſally d out againſt him, but with five hundred Horſe he eaſily repuls'd 
them, killing great Numbers as they paſs'd the Bridge; and here began the Mi- 
ſeries of England. The Duke ſecm'd refolv'd before this to uſe all gentle Me- 
thods, and to reduce the Eng/i/h by kind Uſage; but finding they made head 
againſt him, and put him to further Trouble and Danger, he chang'd his Pur- 

ſe, and procceded with greater Severity, For upon this unfortunate Sally, 
be commanded or permitted all the Buildings South of the Thames, now call'd 
Southwark, to be deſtroy'd by Fire. But nor being able as yet to enter the 
City, he reſolv'd firſt ro ſubdue the Countries lying South-Weſt on the other 
Side of the Thames, and thereupon march'd towards ///a/lingford in Barkſhire, 
where he permitted his Soldiers to ravage ſeveral Parts of the Country. In the 


mean time Alared Arch-Bilhop of Tork, Wulſtan Biſhop of Worceſter, with 


Edgar Etheling himſelf, and other Noblemen, confounded in their Deſigns; 
Pu, tranſported with Fears, quitted London, and repaired to the Duke at Ber. 15. Nobility 
hamſted in Hertfordſhire, where ſubmitting themſelves, they ſwore Fealty to /#5-17. 
him, and upon their giving Hoſtages, he made a firm League or Contract with 
them ; nevertheleſs he ſtill permitted his Men to burn and plunder all the Way 
they march'd, which is reaſonable to underſtand of ſuch Places as had not yer 
ſubmitted to him. : | 
The Feaſt of Chriſimas approaching, the Duke with all his Army march'd 
up towards London, and was met by all the chief Men of the City; at which 
Time all the Biſhops and Lay-Nobiliry requeſted him, That he would accept the 250 ef- 
Crown, declaring, That they had been always accuſtom'd to obey Kings, there. William he 
immediately conſulted with his greateſt Intimates, and ſhew'd much Averſion 
to his Acceptance of rhat Honour at preſent ; bur all perſuaded him to a Com- 
pliance, as being to their Knowledge the unanimous Deſire of his whole Ar- 
my. He weighing all Things, could not bur yield to the Importunity of ſo 
many Petitioners; therefore ſtaying near London, he ſent ſome of his Men be- 
fore to erect a Fortreſs and Place of Security in the City, and to prepare all 
Things fit for fuch a royal and magnificent Solemnity. The Day deſign'd for 
his Coronation was Chriſimas- Day, and Stigand Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury 
being under ſome Cenſures from the Pope, the Ceremony was perform'd by 
Aldred Arch-Biſhop of Tor-; who firſt in a neat ſhort Speech demanded of all 
the Engliſh there preſent, Whether they did conſent to have the Duke croum'd 
King? who all chearfully and unanimouſly gave their Aſſents. Ar the fame 
Time the like Queſtion was put to the Normans by the Biſhop of Conſtance, 
and the fame Approbation given. Duke William being thus elected King, as 
Piftavienſes expreſſes it, Aldred in the Abby- Church at Weſtminſter ſer the wiliam 
Crown upon his Head, and plac'd bim on the Throne in the Preſence of all “ονẽ-öHt ing. 
the —_—_ Abbots and Lay-Nobility : And the old Book of Eh, as allo Flo- 
rence of Worcefter, gives us the Form of the Coronation Oath which he took 
before the Conwy and Laity at the High-Altar, _ the ſame in Effect with 
that of the Exgliſh- Saxon Kings; Namely, © That be would protect the Holy The Corona- 
Church und its Governors; That he would governall the People ſubjett to him ion Oath. 
© prudently and juſtly; That he would ordain and keep juſt Laws, and whol- 
« Iy forbid all Rapines and unjuſt Fudgments ; to which Malmesbury alſo adds, 
© That he would behave himſelf mercifully towards his Subjects, and would 


© govern both the Englith and Normans by the ſame equal Law. After this he 


never claim'd any Power by pure Conqueſt, but as a regular Prince ſubmitted 
himſelf to the Orders of the Kingdom; being deſirous to have his Teſtamenta- 
ry Title, weak as it was, to make good his Succeſſion, rather than his Sword. 
V illiam being thus eſtabliſn d in his Throne, immediately began to perform z ). 
all Things worthy of his Dignity; ſo that he ſeem d iuflam d with a new Zell 
for the attempting great and noble Actions, uſing his utmoſt Eudeavours both 1067. 


in Divine and Secular Aﬀairs. In the 9 he diſtributed great Quanti- Reg. 4. 
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tics of Treaſure found in Harold's Exchequer among his faithful Friends and 
- Followers; as alſo many rich Gratuities which he beſtow'd on the Monaſteries, 
and large Alms to the Poor. He likewiſe preſented the Pope with a great Sum 
both in Gold and Silver, beſides the Standard of King Harold; in the doing of 
all which he was much aſſiſted by the Benevolence of all the Cities, and of ſe- 
veral great and wealthy Men, to obtain the Favour of their new Lord. While 
he ſtaid in London, he order'd all Things juſtly, wiſely and mercifully, ſome of 
Hi: lde Which tended to the particular Honour an Advantage of that City, while 
Gevernment. Others prov'd highly beneficial to the whole Nation; and in all other Matters 
he chiefly n the Good of the Church and Kingdom. He enjoin'd all 
his great Men to obſerve Equity in all their Actions, and ever to regard that 
Eternal Monarch by whoſe Aſſiſtance they had been vittorious; and tho they 
were Conquerors, they ought not to oppreſs the Vanquiſhed who were Chriſtians 
as well as themſetves, leſt by Injuries they ſhould provoke thoſe to riſe up a- 
gainſt them whom they had already ſubdu d. Next he reſtrain d the Common 
Soldiers by ſevere Edicts from violating the Chaſtity of Women, or ſo much as 
frequenting Taverns and infamous Houſes ; he alſo ſtrictly prohibited all Mur- 
ders, Robberies and Tumults. Thus as he bridled the People by Arms, ſo thoſe 
very Arms were reſtrained by juſt Laws, appointing Judges to inflict ſevere Pu- 
niſlhmenrs upon thoſe common Soldiers who ſhould dare to tranſgreſs his Or- 
ders; and for a Time he was no more partial to the Normans, than to any 

other Nation then in his Service. De Tae = Ra N 
Theſe were the happy Beginnings of this King's Reign; but he not ſtaying bd 
long in London, — - — far off calf Berking, till the — 
he had begun at London was finiſh'd ; for he found it abſolutely neceſſary to 
curb the fickle Humours of that great and ſtubborn People. For his greater 
Security he plac'd Norman Garriſons in Wincheſter, Dover, and many other 
Places; and in Memory of the great Battel he obtain'd over King Harold, he 
gave Orders for the Building of that noble Monaſtery near Haſtings call'd Bat- 
rel. Abby, which he endow d with great Privileges and Immunities. During his 
All ſ«-miz 10 Stay at Berking, the powerful Earls Edwin and Morchar, came and ſubmitted 
922 9 themſelves to the King's Mercy and Clemency; in which they were follow'd 
by many other Noblemen of great Note, to whom he generouſly reſtor d their 
Eſtates which had been forfeited, and having taken their voluntary Oaths of 
Fidelity, he receiv'd them into his Favour. As for Edgar Etheling, who was 
lometimes call'd England's Darling, to alleviate the Regret he might receive 
by the miſſing of a Crown, he not only ſhew'd him great Favours, but alſo con- 
ferr'd upon him very large Poſſeſſions. After this he made a Progreſs into divers 
Parts of the Kingdom, in all Places ordering fuch Things as were not only ad- 
vantagious to himſelf, but alſo to his People in general. And now wherever 
he travell'd he found none to oppoſe him, nor the Roads any ways obſtructed, 
all Men willingly ſubmitting themſelves to him; whilſt he look'd upon the Com- 
mon People with a benign Aſpect, commiſerating their Condition, and order- 
ing his Men to treat them with Mercy, eſpecially when he obſery'd the poor 
idows with their little Children upon their Knees imploring his Clemency. 
And this is the Account that King William's Chaplain Pictavienſes has given 

us of the two or three firſt Months of his Reigu. 


II. King William having eſtabliſh'd all Things for the Nation's Security and a. 

his own Subjection, reſolvd to make a Journey into his own Country of Nor- 

mandy, and accordingly committed the Government of this Nation to his-Bro- 

x a ther Odo Biſhop of Bayeux, and his Coſen William Fitz-Osbern. The Re- 
| He viſits Nor- moving ſo ſoon from a new gain'd Country, looks like a Strain of his uſual Cou- 
= mandy- rage and fearleſs Temper; but yet like a politick Prince he took extraordinary 
Pledges along with him, ſuch of the Nobility as were moſt potent, particularly 

Arch - Biſnop Stigand, the two great Earls Edwin and Morchar, Ear . 

| | | wit 
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with ſeveral of the chief Nobility, and alſo Edgar Etheling himſelf With 
this noble Train he arriv'd at Normandy, and celebrated the Feaſt of Eaſter at 
the Abby of Feſcamp, where he was met by Rodolph the potent Father-in-Law 
to the King of France, with great Numbers of the French Nobility, the hand- 
ſomeſt of whoſe Youth envy'd the Beauty and Gracefulneſs of the young Eu- 
gliſh Gentlemen; while others were raviſh'd with the Richneſs and Magnificence 
of the King's Habit, as well as thoſe of his Attendants, as alſo the Quantity 
of his Silver and Gold Plate, which, ſays our Author, would be incredible to 
relate. So that when theſe Noblemen return'd home, they were filld with 
Praiſes of the Magnificence, and eſpecially the Generoſity of King William, who 
paſs'd all that Summer, and the Beginning of the following Winter in this 
Country. A 


vrais. While Normandy was thus happy, the Engliſh were ſeverely oppreſs'd, ac- 
Mala. cording to Vitalis, by Odo and Fitz-Osbern in their Governments, eſpecially piu, ance- 

thoſe in Kent, who being highly exaſperated, took Occaſion from the Abſence i» England. 
of Odo and Hugh Montfort with a conſiderable Force, ro fend ro Euſtachius 

Earl of Bulloigu, then the King's Enemy, inviting him to join with them in 

the Surprizal of Dover Caſtle. He agreed with them in the Deſign, and pals'd 

over in the Night with a Fleet fill'd with choſen Soldiers, and joining with 

them atrack'd the Caſtle; but finding the Defendents more reſolute and nu- 

merous than they expected, he drew oft with his Men to his Ships, and re- 

turn'd home; after which he was reconcil'd to the King, and was honour'd as 

one of the 2 Perſonages about him. About the lame Time Earick, ſir- 

nam'd the Foreſter, in the County of Hereford, call'd in the Aſſiſtance of two 

Kings of Wales, and ravag'd ſeveral Parts of that Country. Theſe TranſaQti- 

ons were ſufficient to haſten the return of the King, who leaving the Govern- ,,, King 7e. 
ment of Normandy to his Wife Matilda and his Son Robert, croſs'd the Sea turn, 

into England in December ; where he was now to fatisfie three ſorts of Men, 
Firſt ſuch Adventurers, with whom he had not yet clear'd ; Next thoſe of his 

own People, who juſtly expected a Recompence, but being very numerous, ſome 

were to live upon Promiſes; Laſtly the gay e of this Kingdom, by whom he 

was now chiefly to ſubſiſt. Being arriv'd at London, he treated the Engliſh Bi- 

ſhops and Nobility with much Subtlety and Officiouſneſs, granting them what 

they ask'd, and freely hearing them what they offer'd ; but at the ſame Time 1 th 

began to have a ſtricter Hand and Eye over them than before, and exacted a ſe-*** = * 
vere Tax upon the Engliſh Nation, which was that of Danegueld, which had 1068. 
been remitted by Edward the Confeſſor. Upon which Occaſion Malmesbury Reg. 5 
informs us that Alared Arch-Bilhop of Tor- lov'd William as his Son, and ho- 

nour'd him as a King, while he carry'd himſelf with Temper and Juſtice to- 

wards the Engliſb, but when he levy'd this unreaſonable Tax, he ſent. Meſſen- 

gers to him concerning it; but they being roughly treated, he took the Liberty 

to denounce a Curle againſt William and all his Progeny. Which had ſuch an 

Effect upon the King, that he immediately ſent Friends to appeaſe the Arch- 

Biſhop, but before they got to him, he dy'd with Grief. But ſome Time be-,,..... 
fore he dy'd, he had the Honour to crown the King's Wife Matilda with great crows'd. 
Solemnity, who in the ſame Year was deliver'd of a Son, nam'd Henry, after- Henryl. bory. 
wards King of England. 


bn. The Taxes and Impoſitions ſeem to have been the Occaſion of a freſh Rebel- 
4 lion this Year in the Weſt; for the City of Exeter refus'd to (wear Fealty to Exeter rebels. 
the King, or admit of a Garriſon there, tho they offer'd to pay Contributions: 
e 


Bur not being fatisfy'd with that, he ſent this Meſſage to them, That he was ne- 


ver us d to ſuch Subjects; therefore tho it was Winter, he march'd in Perſon 

with an Army againſt it, always placing the Exgliſh in the Front. Approach- 

ing near the City, the Chief of the Citizens came out to meet him, co | 

Peace, promiſing Obedience, and depoſing ſuch Hoſtages as the King demanded; 

but in the mean Time the ordinary hs ian refus'd to deliver up the City, 
* 


wWhere- 


n 
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Edwin and Tiage, was unjuſtly diſappointed. This and ſome other Affronts provok'd him _ 
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whereupon he commanded his Army to make their Approaches to it. Then 

bringing one of the Hoſtages before the Gates, he there put out his Eyes, and 

beginning to batter and undermine the Walls, the Inhabitants implor'd his Mer- 

cy, which he readily granted, by the Mediation of thoſe who firſt came over 

1: is reduc'd. to him, with the Clergy, who all begg d Pardon for the Folly and Obſtinacy of 

the Common People. So all Things were forgiven them, and they had their 

Goods ſecur d from the Violence of the Soldiers, by placing Guards at the Gates 

to keep them our. But Githa, Mother to King Harold, with many Citizens 

eſcap'd and fled with great Riches into Flanders. Here within the Walls the 

King choſe out a Place for the building of a Caſtle, and left Baldwin the Son 

of Earl Gilbert to ſee it compleated, and with many ſtout Soldiers to remain 

The king di- there in Garriſon. Not long after this Expedition the King thought fit to di- 

2 3 vide the Lands among his Norman Commanders, as well as thoſe of other Na- 

che Normans. tions; which is to be underſtood, only of the Lands of thoſe who had been in 

Arms againſt him in the Battel of Haſtings, and of thoſe who were ingag d in 

the late Inſurrections; all which he look'd upon as forfeited Eſtates. And this 

appears plainer from the Controverſie between Warren the Norman, and Sher- 

burn the Engliſhman, whoſe Lands, tho' the King had given them to Warren, 

yet when Sherburn alledg'd in Court, That he never bore Arms againſt the 

King, that he was his Subject as well as the other, and held his Lands by 

the Law eſtabliſh'd among all his Subjetts, the King himſelf gave Judgement 

againſt /arren, and commanded that Sherburn ſhould hold his Land without 
Moleſtation. 

One Inſurrection was no ſooner quell'd, but another more dangerous began, by , 

means of Earl Edwin, who after Promiſe of one of the King's Daughters in Mar- 


Morchar re. and his Brother Morchar to take up Arms; and being both very powerful and 
= popular, many in the Northern Parts, where their Governments lay, came in 
to their Aſſiſtance, as alſo their Nephew Blethyn, Prince of North-Males, with 
a great Number of Welſhmen. Upon this, the King as a vigilant Commander 
inquir'd into all Places of Strength that might be ſerviceable to their Retreat; 
and to prevent their ſeizing of them, he fortity'd ſuch as were moſt advantagious, 
as the Caſtle of Farwick, which he now built, and committed to the Cuſtody 
of Henry de Beaumont, afterwards made firſt Earl of /arwick. At the ſame 
Time he built Nottingham Caſtle, and gave the Cuſtody of it to William Pen- 
del a Norman; which vigorous Proceedings fo diſcourag'd the two, Earls, that 
They are re. doubting of Succeſs, they ſoon begg'd the King's Mercy, and were generouſly 
ceiv £1104” receiv'd into Favour. Upon which the Inhabitants of Tor“ deliver d up the 
Keys of their City to the King, who was now ready to beſiege it; bur till 
doubting of their Fidelity, he immediately rais'd a Fortreſs in the City, and 
Mann d it with a ſtrong Garriſon. In his Return he built Caſtles or ſtrong 
Forts at Lincoln, Huntington and Cambridge, and plac'd in each of them vali- 
ant Commanders. Upon which Archil a potent Noblemarr of Northumberland 
made his Peace with the King, and deliver d his Son to him as an Hoſtage; like- 
wiſe Egeluin Biſhop of Durham was now receiy'd into Favour, and by his Me- 
diation, a Peace was concluded with Malcolm King of Scotland who had been a 
Favourer of this Inſurrection. But this continu'd not long, for about Autumn 
following, Earl Goſpatrick, with ſeveral of the Northumbrian Nobility, fear- 
Edgar Ethe- ing to be impriſon'd as many others at that time were, drew over Prince Edgar 
Scotland, ans Etbeling to their Party, and with him, his Mother Agatha, and his Siſters 
marries his Margaret and Chriſtina, paſs'd by Sea out of England into Scotland, where 
= e that being kindly receiv'd by King Malcgim, they remain'd all that Winter in 
Peace. And Malcolm was ſo affected with the Beauty and Virtues of the Lady 
Margaret, that about two Years after he marry'd her himſelf; by whom the 
Blood of our ancient Kings was preſery'd, and conjoin'd with the Normans in 

King Henry the Second, and by that means became Engliſh again. 
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In the mean Time King William us d all Methods poſſible for his own Security, ,,, Kg, 
— and the bridling and dilarming the Exgliſh; particularly he commanded every care. © 
&. Houle-keeper to put out both Fire and Candle at 1 4 of the Clock at Night, 
at which Hour, in every City, Town and dar a e caus'd a Bell to be rung, 
by the French call'd Conorefew ; which is partly yet in uſe, and in Name = 
near it, commonly call'd Corfew. But notwithſtanding theſe Precautions, God- 
win, Edmund and Magnus, Sons of the late King Harold, coming out of Ire- 
land, landed in Somer /et ſhire, ingag'd with Zadnoth, formerly their Father's 
Maſter of the Horſe, flew him with many others, and taking large Booties both 
in Corawall and Devonſhire, return'd again to Ireland. © Theſe were unſettled 
Times, often accompany'd with Troubles and Diſturbances ; when ſeveral Nor- Divers Nor- 
man Gentlemen and Perſons of Quality, uneaſie in the Nation, took their leaves 3" * 
of the King, and return'd into Normandy. Beſides Commanders and Officers heme. 
great Numbers of the common Soldiers, tired with the perpetual Deſolation 
of the Country, where they ſaw nothing but Rapines and daily Slaughters 
committed, not only by themſelves, but by the Natives iff uing out of the Woods 
and other Retreats, killiog what Normans they could, defir'd now to be 
disbanded, that they might return and live in Peace in their own Country; 
which Requeſt was readily granted by the King, who kindly diſmils'd them, ha- 
ving firſt well paid and rewarded them for all their Services. 
Sim pw», The next Year was remarkable for new and greater Troubles in the North, A. D 
&. which began to break out upon the Arrival of Robert Cumin, the new Governor 6 f 
at Durham; who, not being ſo cautious as valiant, lying ſecurely as he thought 10 go 
in the City, was furpriz'd in the Night by the Northumbrianr, and he you all Reg. Os. 
the Normans except one, to the Number of ſeven hundred were maſſacred. And New 1roubles 
while this Infarrection was on foot, the fugitive Engliſh in Denmark ſo far pre- 9 
vail'd with King Sware, that they procur d his Aſſiſtance to recover their Rights 
and his Kingdom, as was pretended; and accordingly he ſent a Fleet of two 
hundred and Forty Sail well mann'd, under the Conduct of his Brother Osbern, 
and his Sons Harold and Canute. Theſe arriving in the Humber, landed their The Danes 
Men in order to march to 7ork, and gy the Country through which they - 
paſs'd; and being ſhortly after join d by Edgar Erheling and all his Aſſociates 
trom Scotland, they became very ſtrong and formidable. Upon their nearer 
Approach to the City, the Normans who kept the Caſtle, fearing leſt che Houſes 
near them being pull'd down might ſerve the Danes to fill up the Ditches, ſer 
them all on fire, which ſo violently ra'gd by reaſon of a high Wind, that it 
ſoon burnt all or moſt of that noble City, together with the Cathedral Church, York Bin, 
9 of St. Peter's, and a famous Library. But the Divine Vengeance 
ſeverely punith'd this Barbarity, for before the City had done burning, the Da- 
iſh Fleet arriv'd, and both the Danes arid Northumbrians, beſieging the Ca- 
ſtles, quickly became Maſters of them, with a terrible Slaughter of their Go- 
vernour and three thouſand Normans, very few eſcaping. After which the Da- 
niſh Fleet, together with the Northumbrians, well loaded with Plunder, retir'd 
ro their former Quarters. | 
wn, The King upon receiving this ill News immediately ſent his Queen into 
A Normandy for her greater Security, and threatn'd not only to chaſtiſe the Re- 
x. bels, but to extirpate the Northumbrians. But before he march'd, wiſely con- 
ſidering that theſe Diſcontents aroſe in a great Meaſure from his own Manage- 
ment and Partiality to the Normans, he began to ſhew a greater Regard to the 
ancient Saxon Laws, and to curb the Inſolence of his Countrymen, and withal 
recall'd many of the Engliſh Noblemen fromBaniſhment, and made a firm League 
with them. Arriving in Zur t ſbire, which was then Part of the Earldom of Nor- : 
* thumberland, he put moſt of the People to the Sword, and laid the whole Coun- 
try waſte, to prevent the Danes harbouring themſelves there, who now with 
their Engliſh 3 lay incamp'd at Zork. Here the King came to an In- The Danes 


- 


gagement with them, and routing the Daniſb Army, the Engliſb were fo ary 9 
| | courag' 
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courag'd in the City, that they ſoon ſurrender'd it to the Conqueror. Yet 
Malmesbury repreſents this Victory as not ſo eaſily obtain'd, and informs us that 
many Normans one after another, as they would have forc'd a Gate which he 
took upon him to defend. After this Victory, the King ſoon became Maſter of 


the valiant Earl Wulthebf in this Fight at Tork, cut off the Heads of a great 


the whole Country, and recover'd it from the Danes as much by Mony and Pro- 


miſes as by Force. Eagar Etheling retir'd into Scotland, and ſeveral of the 
| Nobility were generouſly reſtor'd to Fayour, particularly Goſpatrick and Wal- 
theof; the latter of whom the King ſo admir'd for his Strength and Valour, 
that in a ſhort time after he gave him his Niece Judith in Marriage, together 


Ile North laid With the Earldoms of Northampton and Huntington. But the Country ſuffer'd 


miſerably in this War, all the Northern Parts being ſo depopulated by the 
Danes and Normans, that between 7ork and Durham there remain'dno Town 
inhabited, but the Land lay waſte and untill'd for above nine Years. This was 
alſo attended by ſo dreadful a Famine in all thoſe Parts, that in this Year, as 
well as the next, the miſerable Remains of the People were forced to feed upon 
Horſes and Dogs, and even Man's Fleſh, to ſave themſelves from periſhing. 


A. D. 
1070. 


Reg. f. 


other Parts, from this Time began to ſhew a greater Averſion to the Engliſh, 
whoſe Unconſtancy he daily dreaded; therefore by hard Uſage, Impriſonments 
and Baniſhments he conſtrain'd them to ſubmit. He gave moſt of the Earldoms 
and Baronies, Biſhopricks and Prelacies of the whole Nation to his Normans, 
and ſcarce permitted the Engliſb to enjoy any Place of Honour, Dominion or 
Power. To William Fitz-Osbern, Sewer of Normandy, he gave the Iſle of 
Wight and Earldom of Hereford. - He gave the Town and County of Cheſter, 
firſt to Gherbod a Flemming, then to Hugh of Almonches. To Roger Montgo- 
mery he firſt gave Arundel, and then Chicheſter, and afterwards the County of 
Salop. To 2 alter Giffard the County of Buckinham ; to William Warren 
the County of Surry, and to Ralph Guader the Earldom of the Eaſt- Angles. 
And to many other noble Perſons, he diſtributed many Cities and Towns, with 
great Power and Honours; and to many Strangers and others of mean Quality, 
he gave many Titles and Honours, inſomuch that they had here in England 
Clients and Dependents far richer and more powerful than their Fathers were 
in Normandy. But to his two half Brother's Odo and Robert he was profuſe in 
his Gifts and Honours. The former was Earl of Kent, a Count Palatine who 
ave Laws like a King, and Juſticiary of England, the chief Man for admini- 
ing Juſtice under the King; and after the Death of Fitz. Osbern, he made 
him Vice-Roy of the whole Kingdom. He had beſides for his Share one hun- 
dred eighty four Lordſhips or Mannors in Kent, and two hundred fifty five 
more in other Counties. Robert had the Earldom of Cornwall given him, in 
which he had two hundred eighty four Lordſhips, beſides five hundred fifty eight 
more in other Counties. 


The King diſ- 
poſes of all 
Preſerments 
to the Nor- 
mans, 


III. King William having quell'd the Inſurrections in the North, and in 4 


Vaalis. 
Cc 


Nor did the King think himſelf ſecure only by having all Perſons in Secular 1 


Authority his Dependents, and at his Command; but he alſo brought the Cler- 

gy, Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, and all Degrees of that Function under his 

He reduces th, Subjection. For the Biſhopricks and Abbies which held Baronies, hitherto free 
Clergy to sul. from all Secular Service, were now put under Military Service; and according 
FROG. to his Will and Pleaſure he appointed how many Knights and Soldiers they 
ſhould find in Time of War, 90 drove many Keclelialticks out of the Kingdom, 

who refus d to fubmit to this hard Conſtitution. He did not only charge their 

Lands with the Tenure of Knights Service, but alſo quarter d Soldiers which 

he had hired in France, Germany and Spain, in all Monaſteries of England ; 

who were not only a Charge to their Purſes, but alſo Spies upon their Actions. 

Nor did he think this enough to reſtrain the Power of the Clergy, who then 

bore the chief Sway in the Government; but by the malicious Advice of Fitæ- 

| . Oxsber Hy 


Eadmer. 


&c. 
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Osbern, and others of his Council, he ſearch'd all rhe Monaſteries, and took 


away the Mony which the richer Sort of Eugliſb out of Fear of his Severity 


had ſecur'd there, and commanded it to be carry'd into his Exchequer. Mat: 
Paris ſays he robb'd all the Monaſteries of their Gold and Silver, nor ſparing 
their Shrines and Chalices: And yet he did not think himſelf ſecure from the 
Power of the Clergy in that Age, till he had brought into England moſt of 

the Laws and Ulages generally obſerv'd in Normandy, and had made ſuch Bi- 
ſhops, Abbots and Governours, who would in all Things ſubmit to his Ordinan- 

ces; and therefore all Divine and Human Matters were chiefly according to his 

Will and Pleaſure. To this purpoſe a great Council was held at V incheſter, 
eight Days after Eaſter, at the Command of the King, and the Conſent of the 
Pope; in which Srigand Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury was depriv'd, together with $eve-a! 44 
Agelmar Biſhop of Elmham, Agelrick Biſhop of d elſey, and ſeveral Abbots; the 4. 
King promoting this Work, that he might pur into their Places Men of his.own 
Nation, for the Security of his new acquired Kingdom. He allo kept ſeveral 
Biſhops and Abbots in Priſon during Life, without any evident Cauſe, and 
without Condemnation by Synods or Secular Laws, purely out of Jealouſie 

that they endeavour'd for a new Revolution. Yet in his new Promotions he 
generally ated with Wiſdom and Honour, and for the molt | pak advanc'd Men 

of Piety and real Worth. Particularly he gave the Archbiſhoprick of Canter- 
bury to Lanfranc, an Italian of great Learning and Abilities, then Abbot of 
Caen in Normandy : The Archbithoprick of 7ork was given to Thomas Chauon 


of Bayeux, and the Biſhopricks of / incheſter, Elmbam and Selſey, to his three 


Chaplains, Walbelin, Arfaſt and Stigand. And notwithſtanding ny Age of 
e 


Severity and Injuſtice, which were often the Effects of Danger and 


M. Paris. 


Fax. An. 


— 


ceſſit 3 
this Prince generally endeayour'd to 5 Peace and Piety in the Nation. 4 
But the Engliſh Nation was now ſo far diſguſted, that they reſolv d to endea- 
vour to throw off the Norman Yoak ; and accordingly they aſſembled a nume- 
rous Army, and once more ſet up Edgar Etheling for their King; Fretheric 
Abbot of Sr. Albans, a rich and powerful Man, being the chief Promoter of 
this Deſign. Upon which the King became very uneaſie, fearing at laſt to loſe 
that Kingdom which he had acquir d with ſo much Blood: Wherefore by the 
wiſe Advice of Arch - Biſnop Lanfranc, he began to deal more gently with the 
Engliſb Nobility, and propoſing to them Terms of Peace, he invited them to a 
ſubdolous Treaty; who ſuſpecting no unfair Deſign, under the Conduct of Ab- 
bot Fretheric met the King at Berkhamſtead, where after many Debates, he in 
the Preſence of the Arch-Biſhop ſolemnly ſwore upon the Holy Evangeliſts, and 
the Relicks of the Church of St. Albans, © That he would obſerve the good, , King 


approved, and ancient Laws of the Kingdom, which the holy and pious ſwears 10 the 
: 5, his Predeceſſors, and chiefly King Edward had ordained: By which £-% 9 Kin 


the Engliſh being ſatisfy d, all return'd ro their Habirations. But the King, 8 


who had conceal'd his Intentions, within a few Days after privately and ſudden- 

ly endeavour to ruin thoſe ſeperately, whom united he could not overcome; 

which he perform'd by killing ſome, diſpoſſeſſing others, and outlawin many But f no pur- 
more, to the Breach of his Oaths, and the great Affliction of the Eugliſß. Up- bei. 


on this Prince Eagar fled again into Scotland, and ſeveral of the Engliſh No- xgar flies 1 


biliry into Denmark, and ſome into Norway, purſuing any Methods to avoid # Scotland. 
the Norman Yoak. Abbot Fretheric fled into the Iſle of Ely, where he ſhortly 
after ended his Days; upon whoſe Death the King kept the Abby of St. Alban 
vacant in his Hands, and very much oppreſs d it by cutting down the Woods, 
and impoveriſhing the Tenants; and unleſs he had been reſtrain'd by the Re- 
oo of Arch-Biſhop Lanfranc, he had irreparably deſtroy'd that noble Foun- 
ion. | | 5 | 

About the ſame Time the great Earls Edwin and Morchar, ſuſpecting the 4 D 
Succeſs of their Affairs, privately retired from Court, deſigning a new Rebel- © * 
lion; the former in his Paſſage towards Scotland was betray'd by his own Fo 197 1+ 
| lowers, Reg. 5 
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Morchat 5 lowers, and flain; Morchar berook himſelf to the Ifle of E, where he mer 
other; rebell in With Egelwin Biſhop of Durham, Siward ſarnam'd Barne, Walter _ of 
be fe AE Flereford, and many other great Men of the Eng/iſh. Theſe daily increaſing, 
ſent for Hereward, a Perſon renowned in many Places for his 3 
Valour, to be their chief Commander; particularly urging him on the Behalf 
of Thurſtan, then Abbot of the Place, and his Monks, who were Owners of 
the Iſle; and upon their Account the ſame was fortify'd againſt the King. Not 
long after, the King, who never gave Time to Inſurrections, march'd down 
againſt theſe Male-Contents, and by the Aſſiſtance of his Marriners, ſtopp d up 
all rhe Paſſages on the Eaſt Side of the Iſland, and built a Caſtle at Yesb:ch ; 
and on the Weſt Side he made a Bridge from the Continent to the Ile, two 
Miles in length. Vet ſtill he met with great Difficulties and Reſiſtance, till 
after the loſs of many Men, he was advis'd to ſeize all the Lands and Goods 
belonging to the Monaſtery, that were out of the Iſle, and divide them among 
his Soldiers, in order to oblipe them to greater Care and Vigilance. This being 
effected, and the King's Power increaſing, the Monks after a Conſultation with 
their Abbot reſolv'd not only to ſubmit to the King, upon Condition he would 
honourably reſtore all their Lands, bur alfo to give him a thouſand Marks, and 
accordingly ſent their Propoſals; which were readily and graciouſly accepted, 
They are ver and the Iflands peaceably Eliverd into his Hands. The Noblemen were all con- 
MG ſtrain'd ro ſubmit to the King's Mercy, only the valiant Hereward with a few 
Followers with great Difficuly eſcap'd over the Fens, and got into Scotland. 
Then the King, having cut off the Hands and pur out the Eyes of many of the 
common Soldiers, let them go; but for Earl Morchar, with the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen taken with him, he ſent them to ſeveral Priſons; and Biſhop Egel- 
win, being ſent to Abingdon, there ſtarv'd himſelf to Death. The better to 
ſecure the Iſland to his Obedience, the King quarter'd forty Norman Knights in 
the Monaſtery, obliging the Monks not only to find them Subſiſtance, but alſo 

their uſual Wages. | ' 


A. D. The King having happily finiſh'd this Adventure, found that the Root of all g . 
: his Dangers was in Scotland, which Country had always been a Sanctuary for 2/6, 


Pol. Virg. 


107 " his Enemies and the Male Contents of his Kingdom, and now the Receptacle of «c. 
Reg. . his Competitor Prince Edgar. Therefore to put an End to all future Diſputes, 
— and alſo to revenge ſome late Devaſtations made in England by the King of 
Scotland, he refolv'd to invade that Kingdom in Perſon, and accordingly with 

Ihe king mar a powerful Army enter'd Galloway, where the Soldiers were more harraſs'd in 
4%“ cot paſſing over the barren Mountains and Marſhes than purſuit of the Enemy; 
5 wherefore he was oblig d to turn another Way, and march directly towards 
King Malcom's Army in Lothian, with a Reſolution to finiſh the War with 

one Battel. But Malcolm wiſely conſidering the Danger to which he was ex- 

pos d, ſent Ambaſſadors to King William with terms of Agreement; and the 

other conſidering the Hazards of a Battel in a difficult and unknown Country, 

accepted of his Terms, on Condition that he ſhould take an Oath of Fealty to 

Zoth Xing; him, and all Offenders on both Sides be pardon'd. And hereupon King Mol- 
come to aTrea- Colm did his Homage to King William; but whether for all Scotland, or the 
7 Low-Lands, or for Cumbertand. Authors are not well agreed. In the Memo- 
ry of this Treaty there was a Stone Croſs erected in the Middle of the Moun- 

tains of S7anemore in Richmondſhire, which was call'd the Royal Crof5, having 

the Arms of both Kings engraven on the ſeyeral Sides of ir, which was for the 

Future to ſerve as a Boundary between rhe two Kingdoms, the Remainder of 

which was to be ſeen in Cambaen's Time. And here with the uni verſal Change 

brought about in England, the Kingdom of Scotland is likewiſe obſerv'd to 

have had no ſmall Share: The former great Recourſe to the Exgliſh into Fcot- 

land, both to attend the Queen and her Brother Edgar, as well as for their 

own * not only introduc'd the Engliſb Language, into the Court and 
Country, but alſo the Faſhions, Vanity of Apparel, Riot, Luxury and Exceſs 

4 | a | of 
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Intelpb. 


Sax, An. 
&c, 


Florent. 


Malmab. 


Sax, An, 


of the Engliſh, much to the Damage and effeminating that hardy and warlike 
Nation. And many of the Engliſb, forſaking the Place of their Birth and Ha- 
bitation, were receiv'd into the Fayour of that King; who being by his Libe- 
rality there ſettled, have ſince that Time rein and brouzht forth Bran- 
ches of many noble Families, whoſe Poſterity continue to this Day. And we 
are inform'd that about this Time were the Degrees and Titles of Honour firſt 
known in that Country, as Duke, Earl, Baron and Knight; and the nobler 
Sort of the Scots, in Imitation of the French and Engliſh, began to be call'd 
by the honourable Titles, from the Names of their Families, or the beſt of their 


Poſſeſſions. 
In this Year, a Conteſt of another Nature was alſo decided, which was be- 4 Conteſt be- 

tween the two Arch-Biſhops of this Kingdom, Lanfranc and Thomas, who borne 

being lately return'd from Rome, by the Pope's Order a great Synod was held and York. 

concerning the ancient Diſpute of the Juriſdiction of the Arch-Biſhop of Can- 

terbury over the other at or; where the Matter being fully kbar on both 

Sides, at length rhe Synod gave Sentence in favour of the See of Canterbury, 

in the Preſence of the King, the Pope's Legate, the Biſhops and Abbots of ſe- 

veral Orders; and the Decree was ſublerib by the King, Queen, and chief of 


the Nation. 


IV. For about ſeven Vears, King William had met with Diſturbances on- A. D. 
ly in his new acquir'd Kingdom; but now having ſurmounted theſe Difficulties, 10 
he was diſquieted with new Troubles from the King of France, who this Vear £ * 
renew d the ancient Conteſt, and invaded his Dominions about Normandy. Up- Reg. z. 
on which the King without Delay tranſported a powerful Army into Norman- The King's 
dy, as well Engliſh as Normans ; and in a ſhort Time, chiefly by the Valour 1 
and Bravery of the Engliſb, he retook the City of Mans, and the Province of : 


Maine, which had lately revolted ; but not without great Spoil in deſtroying 


of Vineyards, and burning of Cities and Towns. Here Edgar Etheling came 

to him out of Scotland, who was graciouſly receiy'd with all his F * Prince Edgat 
and he himſelf honourably maintain d in the King's Court, where he was ge- 2 i 
nerouſly allow d a Pound Weight of Silver for every Days Expence: A rare 2 ; 
ample of a prevailing Conqueror, ſhew'd upon a Man fo unconſtant, who had 

twice broken his Oath of Fidelity, and dangerous ſo near his Perſon, as . 


the only Competitor of his Crown. But this Prince dealt more roughly wit 


the new mM Gregory, who about this Time by Letters demanded an Oath of 


Fealty from him for the Crown of England, to be held of the Roman See; al- 
ledging, That the Royal Power next under God, was to be ſubject to the Care 
c and Government of the Apoſtolick Juriſdiction. To whom King William re- 
turn d a free Anſwer, in which he utterly deny d any ſuch Authority, and he 
was ſo far from paying him any ſuch mean Submiſſion, that Eadmer aſſures us, 
He would not permit any Subject in his Dominions to acknowledge any Man 


for Pope, but whom he had firſt allow'd of, nor fo much as to receive his Let- 


ters, unleſs they had been firſt fhewn to himſelf. x 

While the King continu'd in Normandy, a dangerous Conſpiracy was form'd A, TD. 
againſt him in England, not only by ſome of the Engliſh, but allo Norman No- 1 074 
bility ; which was occaſion'd by Ralph de Waber, Earl of Norfolk and Suffolk, 4: 
who having marry'd Emma the Daughter of Roger Earl of Hereford, Coſen Reg. „ 
to the King, without his Conſent, was fo tranſported with the Greatneſs of the | 
Alliance, and the Power of Wine, that on the Wedding Day he perſuaded his 4 4a»gerow 
Gueſts into a Rebellion. With whom the Bride's Father readily join'd, toge- Pilach. 
ther with Waltheoß, lately made Earl of Northumberland, with ſeveral other 
Barons, Abbots and Biſhops. But Earl Waltheof repented the next Morning, 
alledging that he was deluded and overcome with Wine, and immediately went 
to . Arch - Biſhop of Canterbury, confels'd the whole Deſign, and re- 
ceivd Abſolution from him; by whoſe Advice he alſo went into Normandy, 
| = 1 diſcover d 
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diſcover'd all to the King, and threw himſelf upon his Mercy. Burt the reſt 
returning to their ſeveral Caſtles, began the Rebellion with all their uni- 
ted Forces, and confederating with the Felſhmen, they burnt and plunder'd 
many of the King's Towns: But the Governors of his Caſtles, together with 
the People of thoſe Countries, ſoon fruſtrated their Deſigns; for M ulſtan, Bi- 
ſhop of Worceſter, with a great Number of Men, and Egelwin, Abbot of E- 
veſbam, with his Tenants, being ſent for to his Aſſiſtance with *Vr/e Sheriff 
of Worceſterſhire, and M. alter de Lacy and his Men, all marching together pre- 
vented the Earl of Hereford from paſſing the Severn, and joining with Earl 
Ralph at the appointed Place. At the ſame Time Odo Biſhop of Bayeux, and 
Godfrey Biſhop of Conſtance, being incamp'd near Cambridge, hinder'd Earl 
Ralph from marching any further; who ſceing his Deſigns thus diſappointed, 
retired to Norwich, where committing the Caſtle and the Garriſon to the Cu- 
ſtody of his Wife, he took Ship, and ſail'd over into Bretaigu, and from thence 
into Denmark. But his Oppoſers took as many of his Followers as they could 
find, and either kill'd or diſabled them; and the King's Lieutenants laid 
hich is quel: cloſe Siege to the Caſtle of Norwich, which at length ſurrender'd, and the 
225 Counteſs, with thoſe of her Party, by the King's Permiſſion left England, and 
went over to her Husband in Denmark. Not long after, Earl Ralph with Ca- 
nute, Son to Swane King of Denmark, and a certain Earl call'd Hacun, re- 
rurn'd to England with two hundred Sail of Ships; but finding no great Pro- 


ſpe& of Succeſs, they withdrew into Flanders. | 
King William now return'd from Normandy, and ſome Relicks of Rebel- uu... 


lion remaining in the Weſt, he haſten'd thither, where he ſoon put an End to gr 


the King's Se. all Tumults, and us'd the Conſpirators with great Severity, cut off the Hands 
nn. of ſome, put out the Eyes of others, hang d ſome upon Gibbits, and thoſe who 
A. D. eſcap'd beſt, ſuffer'd Baniſhment. Nor could Earl Maltheof himſelf eſcape 
* © Puniſhment, notwithſtanding he had revcal'd the Conſpiracy ; for after the 
107 5. King had tax'd him with Ingratitude, he caus'd him to be beheaded at Mincbe- 
Reg. 5 fter, tho? as it is ſaid, he had before promis'd him his Pardon, his great Poſ- 
Waltheof be- ſeſſions being his greateſt Enemies; for he was Earl of Northumberland, Nor- 
n thampton and Huntington, which Dignities were by the King thought more fit 
for his Norman Subjects; and the Deſire of a new Marriage excited his Wife 

Judith not a little to promote his Death. His Body being bury'd at the Abby 

of Croyland, his Tomb ſoon became ſo famous for pretended Miracles, and the 

King thereby ſo far diſobliged, that he depriv'd the Abbot of the Place, and put 

in 4 34g one of our moſt conſiderable Hiſtorians. By reaſon of this Conf: i- 

racy Malmesbury excuſes the vn oo furure Severity to the Eugliſb, and U 

The Englih ſcarce found any of them faithful, which ſo exaſperated his Temper towards 
2þre/*4. them, that he depriv'd the more Powerful of them firſt of their Mony, then 
of their Lands, and afterwards many of them of their Lives. So that from 

about this Time we may date that remarkable Epocha, which the ſame Author 
mentions in another Place, and which had continu'd to his own Time, name- 

ly, That England was then become the Habitation of Strangers: So that it 

is certain when he wrote, that tho' many Engliſh Men enjoy'd Eſtates, yet 

there was no Native original Ezghi/hþ Man, who was Earl, Bibo, or Abbot; 

but, adds he, Foreigners devour the Riches of England, and eat out its very 


Bowels. 


Hoveden, 


The King having with his uſual Succeſs ſuppreſs'd all Diſturbances, and 1: 
committed the Fal dom of Northumberland to the Care of Walcher Biſhop of xc 

The King g Durham, went a third time into Normandy, enter'd Bretaign with an Army, 

into France. and there beſieg d the Caſtle of Dole, which belong'd to the rebellious Earl 

Ralph; but the Garriſon ſo long defended-it, that Philip King of France found | 

Time to relieve it, and raiſe the Siege; fo that the King was oblig'd to return 

into England, and to paſs this and the next Year in Peace. During which 

Time, according to Brompton, a great Synod was held in St. Paul's Church 

18 | in 
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Florent. 
Ho veden. 


ing of his Son William Rufus. 
after brought both Parties to an Accommodation, and Peace bei 


Mt London, under Arch-Biſhop Lanfranc, the uſe of Eccleſiaſtical Synods be- A, D. 


ing till then almoſt obſolete in Eugland. In this the Precedency of Biſhops in 
Synods and Councils was determin'd, and the chief thing ordain'd was, That 


ſeveral of the Biſhops Sees ſhould be remoy'd from ſmaller Towns to Cities: B 


Virtue of which, the See of delſey was tranſlated to Chicheſter; that of Wells 
to Bath; that of Shirbune to Salisbury, that of Dorcheſter to Lincoln ; and 
that of Litehſield to Cheſter, which was afterwards remov'd firſt to Coventry, 
About the ſame Time alſo the See of Elmham 
was remov'd to Thetford, and not long after to Norwich. 


and then to Litchfield again. 
After William had, as he ima 


at home and abroad, a leſs ſuſpected 


- 


gin' d, finiſh'd all Wars and C 6 
and more unnatural War broke out in 
Normandy, which with ſome Intermiſſions laſted two or three Years. 


* 


This was 


occaſion'd by his eldeſt Son Robert whom he had left in Normandy, a Gentle- 
man of an aſpiring and prodigal Temper, who being openly aſſiſted by Philip 
King of France, and privately incourag d by his own Mother Matilda, boldly in Normau- 
laid Claim to the whole Dukedom of Normandy, alledging his Father's Promiſe © 

made to him when he firſt gain'd Zng/and. Accordingly being aſſiſted by the 
French King; he vigoroufly invaded the Country, burnt ſeveral Towns; and 


made great Devaſtations. 


The King, tho' at fi 


diſcompos'd at the News of 


his Son's Inſolence, yet believing that it had no deeper Root, but what would 
ſoon wither or be cut off by his Preſence, gather'd immediately what Forces he 
could raiſe, and with an Army of his Engliſh Subjects ſaild over now to invade 
Normandy, as he had done formerly to invade England with the Normans. In 
the firſt Year, after no very great Struggles on either ſide, a Truce and a Peace 
was made; but in a ſhort Time Duke Kobert, reſtleſs in his Ambition, broke 
thro' all Obligations, enter'd into new Acts of Hoſtility, and at length preſs'd 
very hard upon his Father near the Caſtle of Gerboret. Ar which Place they 
came to a general Battel, which was very obſtinate on both Sides, in which 
Duke Robert furiouſly encounter'd his Father unknown to him, and not only 
wounded. him in the Arm with his Lance; but difmounted him. King William 
thus fallen, immediately call'd for a Horſe, ſtorming to ſee his Blood ſpilt in 
his own Land, which had never been drawn by the Weapons of Foreigners, 
and in a great Rage threaten'd Revenge. Nobert knowing his Father's Voice 
baſtily alighted, and in his Arms took him from the Ground, humbly deſiring 
his Pardon for this unknown Fact, and Forgiveneſs of his raſh Attempt ; then | 
mounting him upon his own Horſe, he brought him in Safety out of the Throng, u. king 
who now ſeeing himſelf too weak to withſtand the Enemy, left the Honour of werfed. 

the Field to Robert, with the Loſs of great Numbers of his Men, and the Wound- 


This uncommon Accident jn a ſhort Time 


Reg. 1. 
The Removal 


of ſeveral Bj- 
ſhops Sees. 


onteſts both A. D. 


1077. 
Reg. 11. 
The King's So 
Robert rebels 


made, Ro. 4 Peace 


bert return'd into Sh aa with his Father, but could never wholly regain his 


Favour. This was t 


e only conſiderable Defeat the King receiv'd in his whole 


Life; in all the reſt of which he was ſo ſucceſsful, that even Foreign Nations 
dreaded his very Name. | 15 + 3 Ks 
During the Time of theſe Wars, the better to ſecure the City of London, 
the Kivg laid the Foundation of a ſtrong Caſtle or Citadel, ſurrounded with 


a large 


ep Ditch, lying on the Eaſt Side of the City now call'd the Tower of 17 8. 


A. D. 


j 
IZ' 


London; the chief Surveyor of which Work, was Gundulph, Biſhop of Ro. Reg. . 
cheſter. Therefore thoſe who would have it founded by Julius Cæſar are The Tower of 


London 


much miſtaken, unleſs they can prove that the King only built it upon ſome old 5%. 
Foundation laid by him; which yet is not probable, ſince no Author relates 
that ever Julius Ceſar came to London. About a Year after, Duke Robert 
Sin.» marching into the North againſt King Malcolm, founded another remarkable 
Caſtle upon the River Tine, at a Ford or Paſſage where before ſtood a ſmall Vil- 


lage call'd 


Monkceſter, from certain Monks who liv'd there in great, Auſterity _ | 


and Retirement : Bur after the Building of this Fortreſs, it was from thence New - Cafe 
calbd Neu- Caſtle upon Tine, which N 


X 2 


ame it ſtill retains. 


V. King 


built. 


- 
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A V. King William had now ſo firmly eſtabliſh'd his Affairs both at home 
„and abroad, that for the laſt ſeven Years of his Reign he met with no very 
1080. conſiderable Diſturbances; ſo that he had leiſure ro apply himſelf to the Arts 
Reg. 17. of Peace, and the Orders of the State, in which he was no leſs skilfal and 

vigorous than in thoſe of War. In ſome Things he proceeded laudably and 
honourably, in others ſeverely and arbitrarily, and in all things conſiderately 
and politickly. One of his great Deſigns was to make a general and com- 3:44. 
pleat Survey of the whole Nation, which he began this Year, and did nor fi- 
niſh it till fix Years after. This great Work was manag'd-and carry'd on by 
particular Commiſſioners, who were ſome of the greateſt Earls and Biſhops of 
the Nation ; who by the Verdict or Preſentment of Juries, or certain Perſons 

4 general ſworn in every County, Hundred or Wa ach, enquired and noted down 
2 what Arable Land, Paſture, Meadow and Wood every Man had, and what 

was the Extent and Value of them in the Time of King Edward the Con- 
feſſor. And alſo at the ſame Time, the Survey was made by Counties, Hun- 
dreds, Towns or Mannors, Hides, half Hides, Virgates and Acres of Arable 
Land, Meadow, Paſture and Wood. Alfo they noted what Mills and Fiſh- 
ings, and in ſome Counties, what and how many Free-Men, Sock. Men, 
Villains, Borders, Servants, young Cattle, Sheep, Swine, working Horſes, 

Hives of Bees, Sc. belong'd to every Town and Mannor, and whoſe they 

were; always in every County putting down the King's Name firſt, and after 

him all the great Men in Order, that held of him in Chief, with Numbers 

plac'd before them, for the eaſier finding them in the Book, as may be ſeen 

in the Catalogue of Tenants in Chief, or the Poſſeſſors of ſuch Lands at the 

Time of the Survey. All England, with Parr of Wales, was deſcrib'd, ex- 

cept the three Counties of Weſtmorland, Cumberland and Northumberland ; 

and the Deſcription or Survey written, was in two Books, now call'd the 

great and little Dome ſday-Book, N the Cuſtody of the Vice-Cham- 

rlains of the Exchequer. The little Book contains only the Counties of 

Domeſday- Norfolk, Suffolk and Eſſex. The Reaſon given for the Name of Domeſday 
"_ is, That it was no more lawful to depart, or appeal from what was in it, than 

from the Day of Dome, or laſt Judgment. And being the higheſt Record in 
the Kingdom, it was then, and ſtill continues to be a deciſive Evidence in any 
Trial where there is Occaſion to refer to it. | 

This great Survey did not only increaſe, but alſo much more aſcertain the bid 


Thy NEE: Revenues of the Crown, which then conſiſted of ſeveral Branches: As firſt the 


E Eres 


Tolls and Cuſtoms for many Caſes, Lang 7 Knights-Fees, F orfeitures, Fines 


And Forte; putation may be valu'd at five Millions of our Mony. Beſides'this vaſt Revenue, 
e had a mighty ſtandivg Army, e of Horſe, with which he made good 

his Acquiſitions without any Expence or Charge out of his Exchequer: For the 

l | | | ſame 
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ſame Author affirms, that he ſo diſtributed the Lands of England to his Fol- 
lowers and Soldiers, that he had ſixty thouſand Knights or Horſemen conſtantly 
at his Command, to be imploy'd in any Expedition where occaſion requir'd, 
vie, As this King was careful as to his Revenues and Power, ſo was he no leſs dili- 
ce. gent as to Laws and Government; and upon pretence of Juſtice and Piery; or elſe 
of Neceſſity and Safety, he aboliſh'd ſeveral ancient Saxon Inſtitutions, and 
made ſeveral new, beſides great Changes in others. He allo caus'd the Laws of H raw: and 
the Kingdom, which had been pages, written in Saxon, and by Edward the »/irurions. 
Confeſſor publith'd in Latin, now to be tranſlated into Norman. He order'd 
all Pleas in the ſeveral Courts to be made in the ſame Language, as likewiſe all 
Petitions preſented to the King, and all Orders of Court and Council. This in- 
troduc'd new Terms, new Forms of Pleading and of Proceſs, new Names of 
Offices and of Courts; and with them all the Cuſtoms and Subtelties of the 
Norman Pleas and Conveyances, inſtead of the old Saxon Simplicity. Amon 
the Saxons it was uſual to $rant Lands and Houſes by bare Words, and wit! 
the Delivery of ſome trivial Gift, as an Horn, a Sword, an Arrow, or a Hel- 
met; yet the Honeſty of thoſe Times left them little ſubject ro any Diſputes 
or Contentions. But this Prince reduc'd all Grants to Writing, to Signature, 
and to Witneſſes, which in Time introduc'd more Cavils and Actions, than for- 
mer Methods. He appointed Juſtices to preſerve the Peace, and to adminiſter 
Juſtice in every County, purſuant to what was us'd in the former Reigns. For 
the Pleas of the Crown, and thoſe of greater Moment between Subjects, he 
created learned and noble Judges, and ordain'd four Terms each Year, conſiſting 
of a certain Number of Days, wherein Juſtice ſhould be duly adminiſter'd, and 
all Suits heard in fuch Places as the King ſhould appoint, and find moſt conve- 
nient, Beſides theſe Orders he inſtirured the Courts of Chancery and the Ex- 
chequer; the firſt for tempering the Rigour of Laws, according to the Dictates 
of Conſcience and Equity; and the other for determining all Actions concern- 
ing the Revenues of the Crown, and puniſhing unjuſt Officers who levy'd or 
receiv d them, as well as backward Paymaſters. By theſe Changes he alſo abro- 
| pare the Judiciary Power exercisd by the Biſhops in each County where Ju- 
ice was adminiſter'd; where the Biſhop with the Alderman, or Earl of each 
Shire, fat as Judge in thoſe Courts, which had not only increas'd their Autho- 
rity mY allo their Revenue, by a Share they had in the King's Fines they 
- levyd. | 
Bur whatever Innoyations and Changes were 8 all other Things, the Go- 
vernment of the Peace and Security of the Kingdom ſeems to have been continu'd 
as before; and particularly he rerain'd the Uſe of that famous Law, not yet 
wholly diſus d, calbd the Burrough Law, by which every free Man of the 
Commons of England ſtood as Surety for each others good Behaviour, every 
Borough or Tything being oblig'd to produce their Criminals to Juſtice ; by 
which means Innocence became every Man's Intereſt, as well as Duty, ſince 
they were otherwiſe to ſhare in the Penalty. In the beginning of his Reign 
the Kingdom had been much infeſted with Outlaws and Robbers, and many 
Normans were ſecretly murder d by the Engliſh, as they paſs d alone upon the 
High- Ways or the Fields, eſpecially in the Night. To remedy which Miſ- 
chief, he impos d a heavy Fine upon the Hundred where the Body of any Vor- 
mam ſhould be ſlain, whether the Authors of the Fact were diſcover' d or not. 
All Adulteries by his Laws were made equal with Manſlaughters and Murders; i, Regala- 
- atid for all Rapes and Robberies, he caus d them to be puniſh'd fo ſeverely by en,. 
cruel Mutilations of Members, and Hardſhips of Labour, as left them miſera- 
ble Spectacles, or Warnings of their Crimes, during the reſt of their Lives. 
7 the Rigor of theſe Courſes, and ſuppreſſing of Idleneſs and Luxuty, the 
chief Cauſes of ſuch Offences, he in Time reduc'd the whole Realm to ſuch 
Security, that it is recorded that in his Time a fair Virgin with a Purſe of Gold 
in her Hand, might have trayell'd through the Nation, without any Danger to > 
her Honour, or her Mony. ” parte Not- | 
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He makes the Of any Vindication, as ſavourin 
Newforeſt i» ticularly after an arbitrary manner he On 
Hamplbite. Hampſbire, deſtroy'd all the Towns an 


His Partialit 


to the Nor- in a particular Manner N So the Engliſh by his apparent Partiality to his 


mans. 


Fo 
do 


ſeizes upon he ſtiz'd on him not as a Clergy: 
Brother O- his mighty Riches were taken from him, and his Eſtate confiſcated : The Crimes 


Notwithſtanding many excellent Laws and Regulations, which greatly di- 
ſplay d the Wiſdom and Abilities of this Prince, ſeveral of his Actions were 
r and diſlik'd, and others were too apparently blameable to admit 


g too much of the I FIR: and 8 Par- 
d the South-Weſtern Parts of 


Villages, with thirty ſix Mother 


Churches, turn'd out the poor Inhabitants, for above thirty Miles together, and 
made a Foreſt for wild Beaſts, which the Engliſh then call'd Irene, and at this 
Time The new Foreſt: Of which V. Mapes, who liv'd in the next Age, ſe- 
verely obſerves, That the Conqueror took away great Quantities of Land from 
God and Men, and converted it to the Uſe of wild Beaſts, and the Sport of his 
Dogs. This he did either to make a more cafie Acceſs for his Normans into 
England, in caſe of Inſurrections; or to indulge himſelf in his Hunting, or 
elſe to raiſe Money by Methods, tho never ſo unjuſt, For he, more merciful to 
Beaſts than ro Mankind, appointed moſt grievous pecuniary Fines, and other 
more ſevere Penalties, to be inflicted on thoſe who ſhould preſume to treſpaſs up- 
on his Game and Retirement, But the Divine Vengeance ſeem'd to have pur- 
ſu'd him not long after in the untimely Deaths of ſeveral of his Poſterity : For 
his ſecond Son Richard, was in this Foreſt goared by a Deer, or poiſon'd by a 
peſtilential Blaſt ; his third Son William was afterwards caſually ſlain by an Ar- 
row in the ſame Place; and his Grandſon Henry, by his Son Robert, while he 
hotly purſa'd his Chace, was caught up by a Bough, like Abſolon, and left 

hanging till he dy'd. Beſides ſeveral Acts of Injuſtice and Oppreſſion, this King 


Countrymen the Normans: For he did not only give them the greareſt Prefer- 
ments, introduce their Cuſtoms, and publiſh his Laws in their Language, but 
alſo endeayour to make their Language to be general in the Nation. To which 
End, he caus'd many Schools to be erected for teachin that Tongue, which was 
a Baſtard French, not well underſtood by the French themſelves, and ſcarce at 
all by the Zng/iſh. But his Endeavours were in a great Meaſure fruſtrated by 
the Over. Ballance of the Numbers of the Nation, in Proportion to the Strangers, 
and by a general Averſion in the Zzg/i/h to change their Language, which they 
thought would occaſion the final Overthrow of their Liberties. So that in this 
very Reign, inſtead of the Engliſh ſpeaking of the Normans, the Normans * 
means of Intermarriages, ordinary Commerce and Converſation, began general- 
ly to uſe the Engliſh Tongue, which has ever ſince compos'd the main Body of 
our Language, rho' chang d like others by Mixture of many new Words and 
Phraſes, not only introduc d by this great Revolution, but by the Uſes and Ac. 


cidents of each ſucceeding Age. 


In the midſt of his Partiality to the Normans, this Prince ſhew'd ſo mucli ro 


Juſtice, that he would ſpare none who were guilty of great and known Crimes. 
Nor would he paſs by his Brother Odo, whom he had made Biſhop of Bayeux, 
and Earl of Kent, and on whom he heap'd ſuch great Honours and Favours. 
This Prelate, aſpiring to the Papal Chair, had purchas'd a magnificent Palace 
at Rome, whither he was going with a noble Retinue; and a yaſt Treaſure, 
when the King came ſuddenly upon him in the Ifle of Wight, where he was 
ready to ſet Sail, and ſeiz d him with his own Hand, when he could not per- 
ſaade thoſe about him to do it, ſince he alledg'd he was 4 Clergy-Man, and 
not to be ſentenc'd without the * of the Pope; but the King reply d, 

an, but as Earl of Kent; whereupon all 


the King laid to his Charge were the grievous Oppreſſions of the People during 
his Government, and the Seduction of his Subjects to forſake the Realm with- 
ont his Leave; for he had ingag'd Hugh Earl of Cheſter, with mavy Knights 
and other Perſons of Quality, to ph, him in his Journey to Rome. This 


happen d in the Year 1062, after which, for four or five Years, till the laſt of 


7 this 


wh 
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this Reign, we find but little of Moment; only in the Year 1084 the King 
laid a heavy Tax of no leſs than ſix Shillings upon every Hide of Land 
throughout England; being threaten'd with an Invaſion from the Danes, 
againſt whom in the next Year he rais'd a vaſt Army, but found no great Ser- | 
vice for his Soldiers. In the fame Year his Queen Matilda dy'd in 83 Matilda 45. 
ro her Husband's great Affliction. In the next, Edgar Etheling having obtain'd 
the King's leave, went into Italy with two Hundred Knights, from.whence he 
paſs'd into the Holy Land with Robert the Son of Godwin to fight againſt the 
Saracens; but his Siſter Chriſtina had ſome time before yow'd her ſelf a Nuri 
in the Monaſtery of Rumſey in Hampſhire. 4 

. The laſt Year of this Reign, which was 1087, proy'd very calamitous to 
England by reaſon of the malignant Feavers and Famines that deſtroy'd vaſt 

Numbers; alſo ſudden Fires conſum'd ſeveral of the principal Cities in the 

Nation; and St. Pauls Church, with the greater and better part of the City 
of London, were burnt to the Ground. In which Year King William having 
ſettled his Affairs in W and taken new Oaths of Fidelity from the No- 
bility, paſs d over into Normandy with a powerful Army, to revenge himſelf The i drs 
upon the King of France for former Injuries; but not long after a Truce was“ Frans 
made between them for a conſiderable Time. This was well obſerv'd on King 
William's Part, till the King of France indiſcreetly took an Occaſion to jelt 
upon his great Corpulency, for which he was then in a Courſe of Phyſick, de- 
claring, That his Brother of England was gone only to lay his great Belly 
at Roven, and he doubted he muſt be at the ', ode to ſet up Lights at his 
Up-riſing. This Scoff from a young King ſo rous'd and exaſperated the old 


Warrior, that he {wore a deſperate Oath, That as ſoo as he was Church d, #: i; prove! 


be would ſave him the Charge of ſetting up of Lights, and come himſelf, aul“ 
light a thouſand Fires in the Bowels of France. Accordingly in Auguſt fol- 
lowing, the King to make good his Oath, enter'd France with a mighty Army, 
deſtroy'd all the Corn and Fruits, committed great Ravages, and 3 many 
Towns and Villages; after which he beſieg'd the City of Maute, too“ it ſoon 
after, and burnt it, commanding the Fire to be continu'd till all the Buildings 
and Churches were burnt to the Ground. But the King being too eager in his 
Revenge, his Body was ſoon inflam'd by the Warmth of the Seaſon, as well as 
the Heat of the Fires; and then in his Retreat, upon leaping over a Ditch on , ,,.,;... 
Horſe-back, he ſo bruis'd the Rimm of his Belly againſt the Pummel of the a Hurt. 
Saddle, that he was ſoon thrown into a dangerous Diſtemper that ended his 
Days. | | = 
Fader, The King finding his Death approaching, began to be apprehenſive of his fu- 
"=". ture Happineſs, and to think upon Acts of Mercy and Charity, and order'd 
eat Sums to pious Ules, particularly for the re-edifying thoſe Churches he 
ad burnt in Haute He likewiſe gave Order for the ſetting at Liberty the 
Earls Morchar, Roger and Syward, and alſo Mulnoth, Brother to King Harold; 
whom he had kept Priſoner from his Childhood, together with all others who 
were in Cuſtody, either in Englaud or Normandy; not excepting his Brother 
Odo, who not without much Interceſſion was releas' d. Vitales tells us that a 
little before his Death, he made a ſolemn Speech to his Sons and Friends about 
him, wherein he recounted many charitable Deeds and munificent Gifts of x;, 1af Speech. 
© his own, but withall he acknowledg'd with infinite Sorrow, that he had been | 
© brought up in Wars, and polluted with Blood, and that he had been guilty 
of many Cruelties and Oppreſſions in relation to the Eng/z/h. Here he be- 
<* queath'd to his three Sons his whole Eſtate ; to his eldeſt Son Nobert the 
© Dukedom of Normandy ; but for the Kingdom of England, having obtain'd 
© it by ſo many Crimes, he durſt leave it to none but God; tho' his Deſire was, 
© that William, his moſt obedient Son, might enjoy it after his Deceaſe. But 
© to Henry, his third Son then living, he left five thouſand Marks in Mony, 
without any Territories. His Son Henry complaining of this, and + 
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What he ſhould do with the Money, unleſs he had ſome Place to ſecure it; he 
in a prophetical Manner is ſaid to make Anſwer, That in Time be ſhould enjoy 
all the Honour that he himſelf had, and that he ſhould exceed both his Bro- 
thers in Glory arid Riches. Then to prevent any Diſturbances in England, he 
wrot a Letter to Arch-Biſhop Lanfranc in favour of his Son William, who 
having receiv'd it with his Father's laſt Benediction, immediately haſten'd to- 
wards his new Kingdom. The King having ſettled his Affairs concerning this 
Life, the better to prepare for the next, caus'd himſelf to be remov'd to the 
Village of Hermuntrade, near Roven, to avoid the Noile of that City, where 

14: Death. ſhortly after, with all the Marks of Devotion, he departed this Life, upon 
Thurſday the ninth Day of September, A. D. 1087, in the ſixty firſt Year of 
his Age, and the fifty ſecond of his Dukedom, after a tumultuous and glorious 
Reign of twenty Years, ten Months, and twenty fix Days, reckoning from the 
Battle of Haſtings. His Body was ungratefully abondon'd by all his Servants, 
and with the utmoſt Privacy convey'd to his own Church at Caen, where the 
very Soil was challeng'd by a Country Gentleman, and a Sum of Mony laid 
down, before it was permitted to be bury'd; ſo that he who was Lord of fo 
many Territories, now wanted Ground enough for a ſingle Grave. 

This was the End of this great Monarch liam the Firſt, commonly call'd, 
the Conqueror, who tho' he had that Name given him in all Ages, yet he ob- 
rain'd and enjoy'd the Crown of England by ſuch a Concurrency of various 
Circumſtances, that ir may in a great meaſure be ſaid of him as was ſaid of 
Auguſtus, that he came to the Empire neither by Conqueſt, nor Uſurpation, 
nor Inheritance, nor Election, but by a ſtrange Mixture of all theſe together. 
To determine the Matter nicely is very difficult, and not ſo material as ſome 
would have it; but which way ſoever we admit of his Acceſſion to the Throne, 
we find, that being once poſſeſs'd of it, he acted as all wiſe Princes ever have 

done, that is labour'd by all Methods to continue himſelf in it. In which he 

illuſtriouſly diſplay'd both his Wiſdom and his Valour ; having to encounter 

not only the Troubles rais'd by a diſcontented Kingdom and a rebellious Dukedom, 

but alſo the whole Power of France, Denmark, Scotland, and Wales; all which 

he bravely ſurmounted with an uninterrupted Courſe of Proſperity; ſo that ſcarce 

lug haracfer. any Prince ever made a greater Figure in Hiſtory. As to his bodily Perfections 

he was well proportion'd, of a vigorous and healthful Conſtitution, of a noble &.. 
Preſence, fitting or ſtanding; of a maſculine Beauty, in which there was a 
Mixture of Majeſty and Severity; and had ſo great a Strength, that few of his 
Court could draw his Bow. As to thoſe of his Mind, he was both wiſe and 
active, penetrating in his Deſigns, daring in his Enterprizes, and ſteady in the 
Proſecution of them. All agree that he was.chaſte and temperate, pious, vali- 
ant and great in all his Actions, . eſpecially in ſuch as expreſt his Royal State 
and Dignity. His Paſtimes were chiefly Huntipg and caſting, in the latter 
of which he always diſplay'd his Grandeur, annually keeping the Feaſts of 
Cbriſimaſ at Gloceſter, that of Eaſter at Wincheſter, and that of Whit ſuntide 
at Weſiminſter; to which Places he fummon'd all the great Men of the King- 
dom, both Clergy and Laity, that Foreign Ambaſſadors might be Witneſſes of 
his extraordinary. Magnificence; at which Times he was more eaſie of Accels, 
and ſhew'd great Inſtances of Bounty and Indulgence to all Men. Yer among 
his many Virtues, he is much accus'd of being of a covetous, rapacious and 
cruel Diſpoſition, which produc'd innumerable Acts of Injuſtice and eſſi· 
on; Which others think were rather the Effects of his Policy, the Neceſſity of 
bis Affairs, and the Inconſtancy and frequent Rebellions of thoſe Subjects who 
had ſworn Allegiance to him. But in the Proſecuting of ſuch he oftentimes 
ſhew'd uncommon Generoſity, pardoning the ſame Offenders two or three Times 
over; Earl #a/theof being the only Nobleman that was put to Death in his 
Reign. He was of ſo brave and fearleſs a Temper, that contrary to the Policy 
of other Kings, he promoted his only Rival Edgar Etheling, after he had been 

| | twice 


RY 


wn, This Prince, who from his ruddy 
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. twice in Arms -=_ him, and gave him a Revenue ſuitable to his Quality. 
The reſt of the neliſh no doubt, might have been happy under the Govern- 
ment of this Prince, who was really a Promoter of Piety, Learning, and all 
that was Great; but being degenerated in their Morality and Virtue, divided. 
in their Intereſts, and impolitick in ſtrugling for that Liberty they had actual- 
ly given up, great Numbers of them brought themſelves under the moſt extream 
Miſeries and Oppreſſions. But England in general gain'd great Honour and 
| . l by this Conqueſt, as will appear more plainly in the ſucceeding 

Hiſtory. ä : 


8 BC T. IL 
The Reign of King WILLIAM the Second. 


Containing 12 Tears, 10 Months, and 22 Days. 


Sax. An, I IN Villiam left three Sons behind him, Nobert, William and A, D. 
a." _ Henry, of whom the two youngeſt obtain'd and poſſeſs'd the Crown 1087 

a of England. Before his Breath was departed, young William know- : 
ing his Father's Intentions, poſted for England with Bloet the Houſhold Chap- Reg. I. 
lain, together with Earl Morchar and Muluoth, who for a while he kept as , , 
Priſoners, till he had ſeiz'd all his Father's Treaſure at Vincheſter, which a- inte England. 
mounted to ſixty thouſand Pounds in Mony, beſides Gold, Jewels and Plate, 
an immenſe Sum in thoſe Days. In obtaining of which he is ſaid to have 
been much aſſiſted by his Father's Steward Eudo, who before his Arrival had 
ſecur d not only M incheſter, but alſo Dover, Pevenſey, Haſtings, and other 
Caſtles on the Coaſts. After which, ſtill fearing his elder Brother's Intereſt, 
he apply'd himſelf with his Letters to Arch-Biſhop Lanfrauc, by whom he 
had been both educated and knighted ; and to remove all Obſtructions, he ſo- 
lemnly ſwore, © To preſerve Juſtice, Equity and Mercy throughout his King- 
© dom, and alſo to defend the Peace and Liberty of the Church, and in all 
Things to obſerve'the Arch-Biſhop's Direfions. Upon which, and other 
Promiſes made to the Nobility, he ſoon procur'd ſo great an Intereſt, that upon 
Sunday the twenty ſeventh Day of September, he was crown'd King at Weſt- He is crown'd 
minſter, by the two Arch-Biſhops of the Nation, in the Preſence of moſt of the ©": 
other Biſhops, and many of rhe ny | 23815 

Complexion, or red Hair obtain'd the 
5" common Name of Rufus, was now about thirty one Vears of Age, and in the 
%. Vigour of his Youth; being bred up to the Sword, he was naturally warm, 
rough and haughty, more couragious than pious, and more gallant than good. 
Vet in the former Part of his Reign, being in a great Meaſure goyern'd by the 
wiſe Councils of Lanfranc, he acted in many Things worthily and honourably ; 
and was very careful in the Diſtribution of his Father's Treaſure to thoſe pious 
Uſes mention'd in his Will. But his Natural Temper, and his Want of Pri- 
mogeniture, ſoon rais'd a great Faction in the Nation againſt him, who favou- 4 Faction 
ring the Pretenſions, and liking the Perſon of his elder Brother Robert, occaſi- raiſed again} 
ond great Troubles and Diſturbances. The cbief of this Party was his Uncle . 
Odo, Biſhop of Bayeux, who tho' he had been lately reſtor'd to all his Honours A. D. 
and Dignities, yet envying the Power and Intereſt of Arch-Biſhap. Lanfranc, 1088. 
he made no better uſe of them, than to endeavour. to ruin both him and his So- Reg. x 
veraign. And drawing into this Conſpiracy his Brother Robert, Earl of Here- * 
Ford, with many others of 2 No A to his Ne- 
4 


Eadmer. 
&c. 


phew in Normandy, urging him to haſten 3 laud, and recover his Ri Bo 
| whic 
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which he did not doubt but by his Means would be effectual. The Buſineſs 
thus forwarded, and the Exgliſh daily reſorting into Normandy, aſſur d Duke 
Robert of a happy Succeis; but having before liv'd above his Fortunes, his 
1 Brother greateſt Obſtruction was Want of Mony. Therefore applying himſelf to his 
Robert the youngeſt Brother Henry, who had much Gold and no Land, he furniſh'd bim- 
885 ſelf by Mortgaging to him the County of Conſtantine, a Province in Norman- 
dy ; and the fent to Odo, that he ſhould expect his Landing in the Welt of 
England by a Day prefix d. Upon this the Biſhop aſſum d more Courage, and 
ſhew'd himſelf firſt in the Action; and fortifying Rocheſter, began to diſturb 
the County of Kent, urging his Accomplices to follow his Example, which was 
Great Diſtr. accordingly perform'd: For in the We Robert de Mowbray Earl of Northum- 
bances. berland, aſſiſted by Geffry Biſhop of Conſtance, ſeiz d —_ Bath and Berkley, 
with a great Part of Miliſhire, and ſtrongly fortify'd the Caſtle of Briſtow againſt 
King William: In Norfolk, Roger Bigot, in Leiceſterſhire, Hugh Grentemei/: 
nil, did extreamly waſte thoſe Counties: Roger Montgomery, with his Hel/þ 
Men, aſſiſted by William Biſhop of Durham, Barnard of Newmerch, Roger 
Lacie, and Ralph Mortimer, all Normans, with Fire and Sword paſs d the 
Country of Worceſter. And theſe Inſurrections were fo dangerous, and Duke 
Robert fo favour'd, that in the Judgment of Gemeticenſes, had he haſten'd his 
Arrival, and purſu'd the Opportunity, he might with no great Difficulty have 
obtain'd the Crown of e | | 


_— — —„—-— 


Xing Wil- King William obſerving the Poſture of his Affairs, vigorouſly proceeded to w 
liam's 2rovi- the ſuppreſſing theſe Inſurrections; and to that end he aſſembled many Biſhops, . 


ws: Earls, and natural Engliſb, with Lanfranc at the Head of them; and 7 
his Intentions, with the Addition of _ ſpecious Promiſes, they all aſſur 
him of their Aſſiſtance. 32 is Fleet to guard the Seas againſt his 
Brother Robert's intended Deſcent, he march'd in Perſon againſt his Uncle O- 

He beſieges the du, and in May beſieg d him in Rocheſter, hy 022m with Euſlathius Earl of Bul- 

Rebels in Ro» Jorg, Robert de Beleſine, and many other Noblemen, and Perſons of inferior 

ener. Rank, who in yain expected the Aſſiſtance of Duke Nobert, who was detain'd 
only by Eaſe and Sloath from his promis d Expedition. Theſe were at length 
forc'd out of the Town into the Caſtle, where many periſh'd by a raging Sick- 
neſs, and being preſs'd with many other Neceſſities, they ſent a Meſſage to 
the King, That upon Condition they might enjoy their Lands and Eſtates, 
they would deliver up the Caſtle, and for the future ſerve him faithfully as 
their natural Lord. But the King, provok'd by their Behaviour and theſe Pro- 
poſals, ſolemnly ſwore, That he would take the perfidious Rebels by Force, 
and deſtroy them with all Kinds of Deaths; and when his Nobility, who had 
many Friends and Relations in the Caſtle, perſuaded him to Moderation, he 
return'd them this remarkable Anſwer, That whoſoever ſpar d Perjur'd Men, 
Robbers, Plunderers and Traitors, depriv'd all good Men of their Peace and 
Quietneſt, and laid a Foundation of ee Miſchiefs to the Virtuous 
and Innocent. But at . overcome by the Interceſſion of his faithful Friends, 
the 2 with the Exgliſb Noblemen, and other loyal ancient Barons, he 

He red«ces granted the Beſieg d their Lives, pardon d the Loſs of their Limbs, and gave 

them. chem leaye to paſs out of the Caſtle with their Horſes and Arms, but withour 
Hopes of eyer enjoying their Lands and Eſtates during his Reign. Whereupon 
they were all forc'd to quit the Kingdom, as was alſo Biſhop Odo, who now 
irrecoverably loſt all his Honours, and vaſt Eſtate in E e 


After this King William beſtow d the Eſtates of theſe baniſh'd Noblemen upon aus. 


others, who had ſerv'd him faithfully during this War ; which tho' it was now 
| happily and ger, e finiſh'd, it was chiefly the Effect of ſome politick Me- 
The Merhode thods which the King took at the Beginning of theſe Commotions. For it was 
— = 1 Force that he quell'd this great Defection of the Normans, but by 
publi ing, That he would eaſe all his Subjects, and eſpecially the Native En- 
gliſb of their great Taxes, promiſing them betrer Laws, with the free * 
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Eadmer. 
Malmsb, 


Malmsb, 
Vitalis. 


of Hunting in his Foreſt; as alſo by deluding ſome of the chief Norman No- 
blemen with large Promiſes, and ſpecious Pretences. Thus he inſinuated him- 
ſelf to Roger Montgomery, a Principal in the Inſurrection, to whom he pro- 
mis d, That he would willingly quit the Government, if he and thoſe his Fa- 
ther had een bis Curators ſhould think fit : Vet adding, He could not con- 


ceive why t 


ey ſhould be ſo violent againſt him: For if they expetted Mony, 


or an Augmentation of their Lands, they ſhould not be diſappointed, provided 
they did not queſtion his Father's Will and Judgment, which by deſpiſins 
would hazard their own Safety; for the ſame Man who made him King, made 
them Earls and Noblemen. With theſe and the like Infinuations the Earl was 
brought off from the Confederacy, which was then immediately broken, and 


the Nation reduc'd to quiet; all Parties concern d either ſubmitting or leaving 
the Kingdom. 


But no ſooner was the King freed from his Fears, and well eſtabliſh'd in his 
Throne, but forgetting all Oaths and Promiſes, he took quite contrary Mea- 
ſures, and us d many Extortions and 


Oppreſſions. 


And 


ing mildly admo- 


A. D, 


1089. 


niſh'd of his Breach of Faith by Archbiſhop Lanfranc, he in a Paſſion reply'd, Reg. ,. 
Who can 8 all that he has promis d? and would never after afford him a rhe Ring de- 


kind Loo 


good Men, as bei 


n 


Yer ſtill the Preſence of this worthy Man was ſome Awe and Re- generates. 

ſtraint upon his Actions; but that was remoy'd in a ſhort Time after: For 

the 24 Day of May the Arch-Biſhop dy'd, to the unexpreſſible Grief of all Lanfranc di. 
being the moſt eminent Inſtance of Learning and Wiſdom, as 

well as Piety and Charity, that this Age had produc d. After which the King 


more openly thew'd his rapacious Inclinations; always covetous, yet never fru- 


nothing | 
ſome Monk who would bid moſt for it. 


land who ſhew'd his Succeſſors the dangerous Precedent of keeping the Bi- 
Wopgcks and their Livings vacant, and receivi 


y ſhow 
Covering whar be 


and gathering, yet never filling his Coffers. And now 
re lay conceal'd, he immediately ſeiz d the whole Reve- 
nues of the Archbiſhoprick into his own Exchequer, allowi 
Maintenance to the Monks, and ke 
did the fame by the See of Lincoln, and all other Churches and Abbies, as ſoon 
as they became void, which were never beſtow'd and fill'd up fo long as he 
could ſqueeze any thing conſiderable out of them; and when he could get 

more, as Eadmer tells us, he would then fell an Abby fo pillag'd to 
In ſhort he was the firſt King of Eu- 


that See vacant for almo 


only neceſſary 
four Y cars. He 


the Profits himielf Which 


Grievances were complain'd of to Pope Urban Jo he being imploy'd in new 
and uncommon Deſigns, had not leiſure ro endeavour a Redreſs of them. 


II. King William having ſufficiently ſecur'd his own Dominions at hom 
now caſt bis Eyes upon thoſe of his Brother Robert, and ſuddenly made a De- 


A. D. 


ſcent into Normandy, as Scipio did into Africk, reſolving to revenge all former 1090. 


Injuries. And firſt he ſurpriʒ d the Caſtles of St. Valery and Albermarle, with Reg. 4. 
others 


ons in the Countr 


lori 
n 


the Sea · Coaſt; then preſſing forwards committed great Devaſtati- The King goo- 

& Robert, finding himſelf unprovided, and knowing the in- 
ſtable Fidelity of his Subjects, apply d himſelf to Philip the French King, im- 
ſtile Brother. Philip joining with him, was 
is by a large Sum of Mony from King William; and 
fo he return'd into his Country, with more Riches, and leſs Honour than he had 
before. Upon which King William became more and more ſucceſsful, and nor 
only the Norman Nobility began to favout him, but allo the Citizens of Rover 
the Metropolis, being brib'd by his Gifts and Promiſes, treated with him to 
betray the City, together with their ſloathful Duke into his Hands. One Co- 


d in his Pro 


is Aſſiſtance againſt his 


bert 


non a rich Citizen was the chief Conſpiraror, and had 


ely join'd wich his you 


bargain'd with Ki 
William to reeeive his Forces into the City; but the whole Deſign being diſcove 
to the Dake, he immediat 
on the Account of ill Ulage from him, = now 
| | n | 2 


r Brother Henry, who up- 
ting up an independent In- 


tereſt⸗ 


into Norman- 


dy againſt his 


Brother. 
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rereſt, and fortifyingthoſe Towns that had been mortgag'd to him. Henry and 
his Followers threw themſelves into the City time enough to ſecure it, tho' 
with great Slaughter of the reſiſting Citizens; Conon the chief Traitor was taken, 
and for his Puniſhment by Henry's Order was carry'd up into a high Tower, and 
from thence by his own Hands thrown out of a Window. | 
A. D. This Conjunction put a ſtop to King #/7/liam's Arms, but in the next Year 2 
1097. he reſolv'd upon a ſecond Attempt, which being begun, was ſoon ended —_— 
R i Reconciliation and a Peace between the two Brothers, upon theſe Conditions : 
ph, „„ That the Duke ſhould yield to the King the County of Eu, and the Towns of 
Lerwien them, * Feſtamp and Cherburgh, with all thofe Caſtles which had revolted from him; in 
« Conſideration of which the King ſhould reduce the Country of Maine to the 
« Duke's Obedience, with other Caſtles in Normandy then in Rebellion: That 
the King ſhould reſtore to the Norman Noblemen all thoſe Lands they had 
« loſt for their Adherence to the Duke, and to the Duke himſelf ſo much Land 
in England as was then agreed between them. Laſtly, if the Duke ſhould 
die without lawful Iſſue, the King ſhould be his Heir, as he alſo the King's, 
© upon the ſame Terms. For the Performance of theſe Articles twelve Barons 
on both Sides took their Oaths in the Behalf of their reſpective Princes; and 
King William in this Affair ſhew'd many Marks of Bounty and Magnificence 
Henry lee towards the Normans and Strangers that reſorted to him. But by this Treaty 
bim ell. Prince Henry was quite left out and deſerted, who finding thoſe Towns aban- 
don him, which in Juſtice ought to have aſſerted his Cauſe, betook himſelf to 
St. Michael's Mount as his laſt Retreat, from whence with his Soldiers he ra- 
vag'd the adjacent Country. To put a ary to him, his two Elder Brothers, 
He is beſieg d. now Confederates, join'd their Forces, and beſieg'd that ſtrong Fortreſs all the 
Lent, and loſt many Men with little Succeſs. During this remarkable Siege, 
the King riding alone ſome Diſtance from his Camp, ſaw ſeveral of the Enemy's 
Soldiers coming up to him; and truſting to his own Strength and Valour, bold- 
1y ingag'd them, but in the firſt Encounter his Horſe was ſlain under him, and 
himſelf thrown upon the Ground, with his Foot intangled in the Stirrup. Up. 
The King iv ON Which Danger, and finding the Enemy _—_ ſtrike, he cry'd out, Hold, 
Danger. Knave, I am the King of Pn which ſo riz'd the Soldiers, that they 
immediately took him up with great Reſpect, — brought him another Horſe. 
The King ſpringing into the Saddle, briskly demanded I ho was the Man that 
- diſmounted him? and upon the Man's boldly ſhewing himſelf, he ſwore his 
HisGenerofity. uſual Oath, That hereafter he ſhould be his Knight, and he ſhould receive the 
Juſt Reward of his Valour. In the mean Time Prince Henry was, much di- 
ſtreſs'd for want of Water, and knowing Duke Robert to be of the milder Di- 
potion, ſent a Meſſenger to him deſiring That he might not be deny'd Water, 
ut that he would ſubdue him by Force of Arms, and not by Thirſt. Upon 
which the Duke gave him liberty to ſupply himſelf; and being blam'd by his 
Brother William as impolitick, he reply'd, What ſhall T ſuffer my Brother to 
die with Thirſt ? where ſhall we have another when he 1s gone? But the Kin 
| deriding the Duke's eaſie Nature, quitted the Siege, and return'd into Eugland 
2 „However the Fortreſs was at laſt ſurrender d to the Duke, and Henry permitted 
to go where he thought fit, who for ſome Years wander'd from Place to Place 
with one Knight, a Chaplain, and three Servants or Eſquires. About the 
ſame Time Robert baniſh'd Edgar Etheling out of his Country, and the King 
depriy d him of all the Lands that had been given him, who thereupon went 
into Scotland to King Malcolm his Brother - in-Law. x Foal 
Not long after, King William by Promiſes ſo far preyail'd with Duke Robert, a g., 
that he brought him over into Eng/and, and had his Company in a new Ex- vi. 
pedition by, againſt Malcolm King of Scotland, who taking Advantage of 
The Xing The King's Abſence had invaded Northumberland. King William prepat'd both 
marche; 4- a; great Fleet and a numerous Army, tho much to the Loſs of either; for his 


_ % Fleet was much ſhatter d by Tempeſts, and many Men and Horſes periſh'd by | 
| . 5 
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Cold and Hunger in the barren Mountains. At length both Kings came to an 
Enterview, where by the means of Edgar Erheling a Peace was concluded upon 


theſe Conditions: Firſt, That Malcolm ſhould yield the King the ſame Obe- 4 Peace con! 
« dience, as he had done to his Father King William. e That the King 
y 


« ſhould reſtore to Malcolm twelve Mannors, which he formerly held under his 
Father, and ſhould alſo pay him annually twelve Marks of Gold. In Conſi- 
deration of this good Office, the King was again reconcil'd to Prince Edgar; 
and thereupon both the Kings return'd home in Peace. But as theſe two Princes 
were made Friends, ſo much about the ſame Time the two Brothers again be- 
came Enemies: For Duke Rabert, well perceiving the Subtlety of his Brother, 
and that he delay d to perform the Covenants of the Treaty between them, went 
aboard his Veſſels two Days: before Chriſtmaſs, and taking Edgar Erheling 
along with him, in great Diſpleaſure paſs'd over into Normandy. 

During the King's Abſence in the North there 1 11 the total Conqueſt of 
all the Country of G/amorgan and Mor gannie in South. Males, upon this Oc- 
caſion. One Eneon, a popular Man, raiſing a Rebellion againſt Rees the Prince 
of South-Wales, drew over to his Side Zeſfyn Lord of Glamorgan and the neigh- 
bouring Parts, promiſing him to marry his Daughter. 7e/tyz finding their Fa- 
ction too weak without foreign Aſſiſtance, ſent Eueon into England, where he 
had ſo much Intereſt as ro procure Aid againſt Prince Rees; and conferring with 
Robert Fitz-Hamon, a valiant Knight of the King's Bed-Chamber, he ſo far 
wrought upen his Martial Temper, that for a fix'd Salary he undertook the Ser- 
vice; and with twelve Knights, and a competent Number of Soldiers march'd 
into Wales, where joining with Jeſtyn, he in Battel kill'd Prince Rees, with 
Canon his Son. Nobert having perform'd his Service, and deſigning to return, 
demanded his Pay according to Coyenants, which Ze/fys in ſome part deny'd, 
alledging that Eneon had exceeded the Bounds of his Commiſſion. Upon which 
ſach Diſcord aroſe between theſe Friends, that it occaſion'd a total Breach, and 
 Eneonthus touch'd in his Reputation, join'd with the Engliſh againſt his own 
Countrymen, and coming to a Battel, Jeſtyn, and moſt of his Welſh Followers 


were ſlain. . Robert finding fo great an Advantage, ſoon conquer'd and poſſeſs'd & great part 
himſelf of the whole County of Glamor gan with its Appendages; of which he 9,>outh- 


Wales con- 


gave certain Caſtles and Mannors to the twelve Knights that aſſiſted him in this 3d. 


Expedition, as a Reward of their Service; ſome of whoſe poſterity enjoy part 
of thoſe Lands to this Day. And this ſhews that the Ruin of the Princes of 
Wales proceeded more from their unnatural Diviſions, than from the Power of 


their Invaders. 
In the following Year Prince Henry, who in a manner had been abandoned, 


A. D. 


an to recover himſelf, and gather Strength in Normandy, where he had rhe * © * 
ſtrong Sea-Port Town of Damfront privately deliver'd into his Hands; and this 192. 
he made a Place of Refuge till ſuch Time as he was reconcil'd to his Brother Reg. 4. 
William, and ſent for into England. About the ſame Time King William The King re- 
march'd with an Army into the North, where he re- edify d the ancient City #i/4:Carlifle: 


and Caſtle of Carliſie, which had been deſtroy'd by the Danes, and lain in 
Ruins aboye two hundred Years; and allo granted large Privileges to the Place, 
which it enjoys to this Day. In the ſame Vo Remigius Biſhop of Dorcheſter, 
having in the laſt Reign remoy'd his See to Lincoln, and there built a magnifi- 
cent Church, that City with the Country about it, was challeng'd by Thomas 
Arch-Biſhop of 7ork, as lying within his Dioceſe ; which Claim the King pri- 
vately incourag'd, till at length upon Payment of a large Sum of Mony to the 
King, Remigius obtain'd of him to declare in his Favour, and to oblige all the 
Biſhops in England to repair to the Conſecration of the New Church. Alſo 
the ſame Year, John Biſhop of Wells, for a Sum of Mony paid to the King, 
had his Licenſe to tranſlate the Biſhop's See from Fells to Bath, ever ſince 
which this Biſhoprick has been known by both theſe Titles. | 


In 
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A. la the Beginning of the ſucceeding Year, the King fell dangerouſly ſick in Ee. 
mY Gloceſterſhire, ſo 5 moſt Perſons Cee his Death; upon which all the 
1 Biſhops, Barons and Abbots, who came to wait on him, and take their laſt 
Reg. 7 leaves, perſuaded him ro Repentance, and not to let the vacant Biſhopricks out 
to Farm, as before, but to beſtow them upon Men of Worth. To which he — 
readily yielded, and farther made a Vow to God, That if he recover d, he 
would abrogate all unjuſt Laws, and ordatn better in their ſtead. In perfor- 
mance of wick he beſtow'd the Biſhoprick of Lincoln upon Robert Bloet his 
Counſellor, and the Arch-Biſhoprick of Canterbury upon Anſelm a Norman Ab- 
bot of great Worth and Piety. But A»/elm well knowing the Difference be- 
tween the King's Diſpoſition and his own, was extreamly unwilling to accept of 
Anſelm made ſo great a Charge, till at length he was conſtrain d by the Intreaties of the 
4rc-E29? King, who ſeem'd very penitent, and the Perfuaſions of the Biſhops and Noble- 
A men, who had a high Opinion of his Sanctity. Before his Conſecration he 
demanded ſeveral Things of the King, particularly to reſtore all the Lands be- 
longing to the Church, which his Predeceſſor Lanfranc poſſeſsd without Suit 
or en. But as the King grew better in Health, he was more unwilling 
to reſtore all Lands, but would have reſerv'd ſuch of the Church Lands, as at- 
ter the Death of Lanfrauc he had given to his Courtiers, and expected Auſelm's 
Conſent to their holding of them by Hereditary Right. But this Arch. Biſhop 
would by no means confent, that the Church ſhould be in the leaſt endamag'd 
in its Lands and Rights; from whence aroſe the firſt Difference between the 
King and him, about his Dignity, Biſhoprick and Prelatſnip, which remain'd 
underermin'd during this King's Life. And now the King being recover'd of 
The King re- his Sickneſs, relaps'd to his former Miſcarriages, and wholly alter'd and demo- 
** liſh'd whatever Good he had already done: For he commanded the Priſoners not 
et releas'd to be kept more cloſely than before, and thoſe already diſcharg d ro 
taken up: And all Things were reduc'd to the ſame or worſe State than be- 
fore, and brought under the Management of thoſe who rather endeayour'd' to 
ſubvert, than defend Juſtice, and who took more care to get Mony, than to 
correct Offences. None were fo rich as Treaſurers and Collectors, none were 
ſo in favour as unconſcionable Lawyers, and none fo rewarded as ſcandalous 
Promoters ; ſo that many were oblig d to quit the Nation, and ſeek their For- 
runes in Foreign Countries. | 
In theſe troubleſom Times, Malcolm King of Scotland came to King William oi b.. 
at Gloceſter, as before was appointed, for eftabliſhing a firm Friendſhip between {= 
them; but William refus d to admit him into his Preſence, unleſs he would do «c. 
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Scotland. Devaſtations as far as Alnewick ; but Robert Mowbray Earl of Northumberland, 
with a powerful Force unexpectedly ſet upon him near that Town, and not on- 
ly overthrew his Any but alſo'kilPd both him and his Son Edward. The 

Malcolm ' Scorch Hiſtorians fay be was ſlain by Treachery, and that the virtuous Queen 

2 Margaret, hearing of the Death of her Husband and Son, ſunk down with 

| Grief, and could not three Days furvive ſo great a Loſs. 'Tho* Malcolm left a 
Son behind him nam'd Edgar, yet the Nobility of that Kingdom affe 

Donald ſe: ay. Unanimouſly elected his Brother Donald to be their King, and expelF'd' Edgar 
Etheling, with the Engliſh then ferled in Scotland; who taking with them the 
Children of Malcolm, found a kind Reception in England. Donald did 

not "og caſo his Kingdom; for Duncan natural Son to the late King, being 
then in King Williams Court as an Hoſtage, deſird to obtain his Aﬀiſtapce to 
gain his Father's Kingdom; and being furniſh'd with a powerful Army of Hu. 

8 gliſh and Normans, he march'd againſt his Uncle Donald, who had newly in- 

tains the YVaded e Coming to a Batteh he routed his Forces, and fore'd him to 

| | Crown, fly into the Weſtern Iſles; upon which he was crown'd King of Scor/and. In 
| : 2 3 b the 
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the ſame Year Rees Prince of the Melſhmen was ſlain in a Battle near Brecknock 
Caſtle; from which Time Princes ceas'd to rule in Su- Wales, aud the Kings 
of England accounted thcir chief Governours ; but North. Wales cnjoy'd its 
own Princes for above a hundred and fifty Years after, 


, — ß ůw, 


III. King William, having ſettled all Things in the North and Weſt to his TY 
$2 Satisfaction, was now diſturb'd by his Brother Robert from the South, who : 
charging him with Non-performance of Articles and Breach of Faith, occaſi- * 
ond a new War to break out between them. Upon which William in Mid. Reg. 3. 
Lent paſs'd over into Normandy, where he had an Enterview with his Brot her, eee 
about a Treaty of Peace, but could by no means come to an Agreement. How- K ard 4i 
ever a ſecond Meeting was appointed by the Mediation of their common Friends Brelber Ro- 
in the Fields of Martius, where thoſe Barons who had formerly ſworn to fee den. 
the Peace obſerv'd on both Sides, charg'd all the Blame upon the King, who 
yet would neither acknowledge his Fault, nor perform the Agreement; bur in- 
ſtead of that committed new Acts of Hoſtility, and by the Power of Mony, 
Promiſes and the Sword, gain'd the Caſtle of Byers and ſeveral others, which 
he garriſon'd with his own Men. On the other Side the Duke, having obtain'd 
Aſſiſtance of the King of France, beſieg'd and took the Caſtle of Argenton, 
with eight hundred Men in it, whom he made Priſoners; and after that be- 
ſieg d the Caſtle of Holme, till he forc'd Peverel the Governour, with all his 
Men to ſurrender at Diſcretion. Upon this great Succeſs, the King immediate- 
ly ſent into England, and commanded twenty thouſand Men to he rais'd and 
tranſported to him with all Expedition; which being muſter'd at Haſtings; the 
King's Treafurer, by his Order, told the Men, That each, upon the Payment 
of Fn Shillings, might be diſmiſs'd from this bad Service. By which Arti- 
fice the King had a conſiderable Sum of Money ſent him into Normandy, which 
he moſt of all wanted; and with which he fo far prevail'd upon the French 
King, as to cauſe him ro withdraw his Troops; ſo that Duke Robert, who be- 
fore was proceeding with great Succeſs, was now oblig'd to retire with no leſs 
Diſadvantage. | | 
c. In the mean time the Welſb made great Ravages and Incurſions in Cheſhire, ; 
8 e e and other bordering Counties; inſomuch that King William was A. D. 
conſtrain d to leave Normandy, and that War unfiniſh'd, And reconciling him- x 095« 
ſelf to his Brother Heury, he return'd into England, and with a great Army en- Reg. 
ter'd Wales by Way of Montgomery, which Caſtle he re edify d; but the Inha- g. * 
bitants kept ſo cloſe in the Straits of the Mountains, encompaſſed with Woods 
and Rivers, that the King could no ways moleſt them; ſo that loſing his. La- 
bour, together with many of his beſt Soldiers, he return'd back with Diſho- 
nour. In the ſame Year he made a ſecond Expedition into Wales, but with no. 
better Succeſs. - And about the ſame Time he was diſturb'd by a great Conſpira- 4 great Con- 
cy form d againſt him by Robert de Mowbray Earl of Northumberland, and 
many other Norman Noblemen; of which the King having Notice, rais d an | 
Army and march'd __ them ; who underſtanding which Way he was to 
paſs, laid an Ambuſcade for him in a Wood, which was diſcover'd to him, and 
the Deſign prevented, by Gillert de Tenebriage one of the chief Conſpirators. 
After whic his Troops march'd on to Bambrough Caſtle which they beſieg'd, 
"till at length Robert fell into their Hands, who was kept a Priſoner almoſt 
thirty Years. Roger Lacy had his Lands taken from him, and given to his 
Brother Hugh, a faithful Adherent of the Kings; Hugh Earl of Cheſter was WP 
privately reprimanded, and gave three thouſand Pounds to be reſtor'd to Fa- / 
your; as likewiſe the King receiv'd of many others oe Sums of Mony, as $8 
Compoſitions for their Crimes. William Earl of Ew, 15 fully convicted, loſt | 
both his Eyes and Genitals, but many others, by the Advice of the Council, 
the King ſpar'd out of Policy. 
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, for above two hundred Years, occaſio 


ous Wil- Nation alrcady exhauſted by grie vous Taxes and Impoſitions, he ſent to all the 
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| In the ſame Year the King was both diſturb'd and perplex'd by the Behavi- "2M 
n our of Arch-Biſhop Auſelm, whoſe Perſon he hated, and whoſe Power he dre. 
the King and ded. For this Prelate would neither comply with his covetous nor ambitious 
Arcen Deſigns, but ſtrenuouſly oppos d him in all Thin that might endamage the 
Anleim. Power and Privileges of the Church; and when the Popedom was in Conteſt 
between Urban and Clement, he acknowledg'd the former, contrary to the King's 
Inclinations, and to a fix'd Ordinance in his Father's Reign, That no Subject in 
England ſhould acknowledge any Pope without the King's Allowance. This 
occaſion'd Matters of great Conteſt in the Nation, and many State Intreagues 
between the King and the Court of Rome, in which the latter by pure Manage- 
ment prevail'd. But afterwards the King proceeding to violent Methods, the 
Arch. Biſhop became fo uneaſie, that he defir'd leave to „ to Rome, which 
at firſt was abſolutely deny'd him, tho” at length with Difficulty obrain'd ; but 
rages": oe with this fatal Conſequence, that all the Revenues of the Archbiſhoprick were 
/roprice, ſeiz'd to the King's own Uſe. This and other Grievances being repreſented to 
Pope Urban, whom the King had now acknowledg'd, he openly in aSynod de- 
creed that King William ſhould be Excommunicated ; which Sentence was im- 
mediately revok'd by the Interceſſion of Auſelm himſelf. But the Pope aſter- 
wards finding King William obſtinate, and ſtill refuſing to reſtore the Arch-Bi- 
ſhop, he became more reſolute in his Intentions, and gave the King notice thar 
he would ſpare him no longer than the next Council Day. Notwithſtanding 
which, the King by ſecret Merhods, Gifts and Promiſes, obtain'd fo much Fa- 
your from the Pope, that Sentence never ſolemnly paſs d againſt him: So that 
Anſelmn having no Hopes of his Reſtoration, by the Conſent of the Pope retir'd 
to Lions, where he continu'd till after King William's Death. 
A. D. But Pope Urban in theſe Times had greater Concerns to manage than the , 
1006, Excommunication of a ſingle Prince, and now proceeded to vaſt and unheard Kc. 
90. of Deſigns. Having aſſembled a Council at Clermont in France, wa; a the 
Reg. 10 · Remonſtrances of a famous Hermit calbd Peter, who in the Holy-Land hat 
3 % , been Witneſs of the Cruelties exercis d by the Twrks upon the Chriſtians, he 
nr, by a zealous Harangue animated the Prelates then preſent to excite the Faithful 
to take up Arms for the Recovery of God's Country out of the Hands of thoſe 
barbarous Infidels. His Exhortations were ſo warm and moving, that they 
made ſtrong Impreſſions on all their Minds, and this uncommon Fervor in a 
ſhort Time ſo ſpread over all Europe, that incredible Numbers of all Quali- 
ties, and all Ages and Sexes, liſted themſelves in this Sacred Militia, bearing 
the Marks of red Croſſes upon their Garments, with this Motto, It 7s the 
Will of God. Thefe Cruſado's, and long Voyages, the Heat of which laſted 
an infinite Expence of Blood and 
Treaſure, and prov'd the weakning of many Nations, the Ruin of the great 
Lords and Multitudes of the People, and the Eſtabliſhment and Encreaſe of 
5 the Power of the Popes. The chief of theſe extraordinary Adventurers were 
the famous Godfrey Duke of Bouillon and Lorrain, Hugh Brother to the King 
9 of France, Raymond Count of St. Giles, Robert Earl of Flanders, Balduin 
3 of Hainault, and above two hundred other Lords and Princes. Among theſe 
zenturers, Was alſo Robert Duke of Normandy, who being fired with the Proſpoct 
of this Expedition, ſent over Ambaſſadors to his Brother King William, 
deſiring that a firm Peace might be 'eſtabliſh'd between them, and that he 
would immediately lend him ten thouſand Marks of Silver, and take the 
no dee Dutchy of Normandy for his Security for three Years, till the Mony ſhoultl 


Or- 


We 16 bin BY repaid. The King was highly pleas'd with this Propoſal, and finding the 


2855 great Men of the Nation to furniſn him with this Sum: Inſomuchethat the Bi- 
thops, Abbors and Abbeſſes broke in pieces the very Gold and Silver Plate and 
Ornaments of their Churches, and the Earls, Barons and Sheriffs oppreſs di their 
Knights and Tenants to raiſe the Mony. By this Means the King took 2 
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ſion of Normandy ; and ſoon after claim d the French-Veuxin of Philip King 
of France, with the chief Towns belonging to it; but 'after a Year's Conteſt, 
which occaſion d many Loſſes on both Sides, the two Kings came to make a 
firm Peace. . | 
4s. For King William was now more buſily employ'd againſt the Welſb, to oppoſe 
| — whom l a third Time with a 3 Arey and tho' he paſs'd cite * 
e. through the Country by the Guidance of ſome Deſerters, who ſhew'd him the 1097. 
ſecret Paſſes, and ſtay'd there from Midſummer to the End of Ju, et the Reg. 2 
people retiring into their uſual Receſſes, he loſt more of his Men . 
and ill Diet, than he could kill or take of the Enemy. So that finding but Wale 
little Proſpect of 2 or Profit, he return'd back without performing any FE 
Thing beſides the building of certain Caſtles in the Marches between England 
and Wales. About Michaelmas he ſent 1 Etheling with a great Army 
into Scotland, who in a ſhort Time by his Valour expell'd Donald, who had 
again poſſeſs d himſelf of the Throne, and plac'd his Nephew Edgar in his Edgar made 
the King of England. All this Year the Nation ſuffer d much by reaſon of the * 
Scarcity of Proviſions, the Badneſs of the Seaſon, and the grievous Taxes for 
the rebuilding of London Bridge, which had lately been carry'd away by a 
ſtrange Inundation, for the Building of the new Walls about the Tower, and 
the noble Hall at Veſtminſter; which as they were Works of great Uſe, as 
well as Magnificence, requir'd immenſe Sums to finiſh them. 
5.4, In part of this and the following Year King William continu'd in Norman- A D 
ane H. Jy, where he reduc'd the City of Maut and a great Part of that Province to © 
his Obedience. In the mean Time the Earls of Shrewsbury and Cheſter, with 109 8. 
many of the Nobility, and a conſiderable Army, made a new Bapede 
Wales, being incourag'd to it by ſome Lords of that Country. Their Forces duelle Ex- 
and Correſpondence were ſo great, that the two Princes Gr:#yth and Cadogan, _ 
their main Oppoſers, took the Mountains for their Defence; fo that the Earls | 
found an eaſie Paſſage to the Coaſts r 4s the Iſle of Angleſey ; where they 
built the Caſtle of Aber/hiennaw.. er which Owen, chief Counſellor to 
the Princes, and their Father-in-Law, difcover'd his Treaſon by going over with 
all his Forces to the Earls, with which he march'd into the Iſle of Angleſey, 
where the Earls Joining with him, plunder'd the Iſle, and us'd intolerable Cru- 
elties to the poor Inhabitants. Gri th and Cadogan fled into Ireland for Safe- 
ty; but Magnus Son to the King of Norway, who had lately conquer'd the 
chades and the Ifle of Man, coming thither with a few Ships, gave them no 
little Diſturbance, and ſhot the Earl of Shrewsbury dead with an Arrow, which 
was look'd upon as a juſt Reward for his Cruelties in this Iſle. At length Mag- 
nus retired, and the Earl of Cheſter with the Enxgliſb being ſenſible they co 
not keep the Iſland, left the Command of it to Owen, the Traitor who had in- 
ay, Pane oh 1 | * "JAS tis 1 8 
King kept his Chriſimas in Normandy, and returning into Ex a 
lang little before I hitſontide, kept that Feaſt in the new Hall at er, A. D. 
. juſt finiſh'd ; which when he firſt ſaw, and heard others admire it for its 1099. 
Grandeur, as being two hundred and ſeventy Foot = and ſeventy four in Reg. n. 
Breadth, he declar'd it ſcarce worthy the Name of a Bea-Chamber, in reſpect 
of what he intended to build. From thence he went down to hunt in the 
ew Foreſt, where in the midſt of his Sport, a Meſſenger from Normandy in- 
form'd him that the City of Mans was ſurpriz d by Count Elias, and that the 
Caſtle without ſpeedy Succour was like to be ſurrender d. Upon which News 
he with his uſual Bravery bad the Meſſenger tell thoſe in the Caſtle He would 
be with them in eight Days. And immediately turning his Horſe's Head to- 25, King 
wards the Sea, he rod with the utmoſt Speed; and when ſome of his Atten- ſpeedy Expe- 
dants defir'd him to ſtay till his Army was got ready, he cry'd out, They who fiormand: 
love me will follow me. Thus riding as far as Dartmouth with a mall Reti- 8 


- 


3 nue, 


Room, who was the right Heir to the Crown, and accordingly did omage to King of Scot- 


ition into Reg. . 
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nue; and going to take Shipping, the Weather was ſo tempeſtuous, that the 
Maſter of he Ve ſel 3 They could not paſs without the utmoſt Hazard 
of their Lives, But Milliam Us Did you ever hear of a King that was 
drown'd ? and making what Sail he could, he arriv'd at Barfleur the next Mor- 
ning, and order'd all his Officers and Soldiers immediately ro attend him at 
and Succeſi. Maur. Where the King not only rais'd the Siege, but took Elias Priſoner, - 
who being brought before him, the King in a triumphing Manner aid, 
Naw, Sir, I have ſecur'd you : Tes, reply d the other, you have, but it was 
by Chance wore than Valour ; if I were at Liberty, I would ſbew you what 1 
could perform. The King anſwer'd, What could you perform! take your Li- 
berty, and ſbew your Abilities, I expett no Return for this Favour; and fo 
he generouſly dilmiſs'd him. The King having thus reſcu d Mans, and reduc d 
= — once more to his Obedience, return d into Exgland about Mi- 
chaclmas. 


In this Year the Chriſtians, after many admirable Toils and Acts of Valour, ,.... 


took. the City of Jeruſalem by Storm, and put near forty thouſand Saracens to &. 

the Sword. After which they agreed to ele& Robert Duke of Normandy to be 
Robertreſuſe: King of that City and all Paleſtine ; but he refuſing. it out of a Proſpect of 
dr erg the Crown of Hagen „it is obſerv'd by our Hiſtorians, that he never after 
proſper in any Thing he undertook ; and upon his Denial, they elected the 
renowned Godfrey of Bouillan, who had done continual Wonders both by 

A. D. his Head and Arm. In the mean Time, as Vitalis informs us, King H://iam 
100, Was forming vaſt Deſigns: For #:/ham Earl of Poitton, propoſing to make 
1100. War in the Holy Land; now offer'd the King to mortgage to him his Durchy 
Reg. 13. of Aguitain, with his other Territories for a large Sum of Mony which be 
b, wanted for that Expedition. The Propoſal being readily embrac'd by the 
* King, he commanded a mighty Fleet to be . and a great Army to ac- 
company him out of Fngland, that he might hinder his Brother Robert's Re- 
turn into Normandy, take Poſſeſſion of Aguatain, and extend the Bounds of 
his Empire as far as the River Garonne. In order to which, bis Royal Navy 
which was to carry over vaſt Sums of Gold and Silver, was now almoſt ready 
to divert himſelf went in the Beginning of 


aſpiring 
Projects; of which we have theſe Circumſtances. A Monk the Night — — 


and Smoke to come out of his Mouth; Which being related to him in the 
Morning, he made a Jeſt of it, ying. The Monk wants Mony for his Dream; 
0 give him. a hundred Shillings, but bid him. dream better hereafter. The 
| og would not be diſſuaded from, making Trial of it, but fortifying himſelf 
with Wine, he went to hunt in the Foreſt with his Brother Henry, and a few 
Followers; among whom was Walter Tyrell, a French Koight, who was an 
expert Huntſman, and an excellent Archer. In the latter End of the Day the 
King ſhot at a Stag, and gave him a flight Wound; and while he was following 
him, with his Hand before his Eyes to deſend them from the Sun, Walter ſhot 

The King is in ſuch a Manner, that the Arrow by glancing hit the See full upon the Breaſt, 

2 1 who with one Groan fell to the Ground, and ſoon after dy d without utteri 
2 Word. Upon the Sight of this Malter immediately took Horſe and fl 

without any to purſue him; for every Man's Thoughts were taken up with 
greater Marters, His Body was ſoon after thrown, into a poor Colliers Cart, 
Wade a I. ane, here the Cart is ſaid to have fallen in pieces, was con- 
vey q to - Biſhop's Palace at M incheſter, where his Corps was the next Day 
bury d in the Church under the Tower, in the Preſence of many Noblemen, 
but no real Mourners. Thus fell King William the Second, commonly call'd 

Rufzs, in the forty fourth Year. of his Age, after. an active and vigorous ms 
qfitelve Years, ten Months, and twenty two Days; his Death happening on the 
ſecond Day of Augufe. 
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they appear'd Men in nothing fo much as their Attempts. upon the 


It. is obſervable that this Prince was the Third of this Race, who in.a few 
Years met with their Deaths in this Foreſt; as if Heav'n deſign'd to revenge 
upon the Children their Father's Sins, in deſtroying ſo many Churches and Vit- 
lages to make them a Receptacle for wild Beaſts. But however it was, this 
Prince met with his Deſerts for his imitating and exceeding his Father in thoſe 
Actions which were moſt covetous, cruel and tyrannical ; 19 
be rank d among the worſt Kings that England ever had. He wanted the Piety, 


Chaſtity, Humanity and Wiſdom of his Father; yer ſeveral Qualities he poſſeſs'd 


were both valuable and admirable, as his Courage, Bravery, and Magnificence, 
in which he was ſo vigorous and daring, that he was never dejecied in the 
greateſt Extremity, and very rarely fail d of Succeſs. He was liberal to his 
Friends, and eſpecially to Soldiers, magnificent in his Retinue and Buildings, 
and expenſive in his Cloaths; as appears from the common Story of Breeches 
or Hoſe which he refus'd to wear becauſe they coſt but three Shillings, order- 
ing his Chamberlain 40 bring thoſe of a Mark Price, who ſufficiently pleas'd 
him by bringing the fame again, after the King's Price was ſet upon them. He 
was a Prince of little or no Faith, haughty, ſevere, covetous and prophane upon 
all Occafions. When fifty Exgliſhb Gentlemen, who had been accus'd of hnnt- 
ing and killing Deer, had by the Trial of Fire- Ordeal eſcap'd Condemnation; 
he paſſionately declar'd, That he could not believe that God was a juſt Fudge 
in ſuffering it. Notwithſtanding his ſevere and covetous Temper, there are 


Actions that ſhew he had ſometimes a ſenſe of Generoſity, Juſtice and Good 


MS Pay when a great Abby became vacant, and two rich and am- 
bitious Monks came to purchaſe it of him, according to his Simoniacal Methods, 
he obſery'd a third Monk at a Diſtance, and asking him I hat he would give; 
and receiving Anſwer, That he would give nothing, and that it was againſt 
his Conſcience, he immediately ſwore his uſual Oath, That he alone de ſerv d 
zt, and ſhould have it for nothing. This King's Revenues were in all Proba- 
bility rhe fame with his Father's, yet his Expences being greater, he rais d more 
unreaſonable Taxes; and to augment his Reyenues, he frequenty kept ſeveral 
Biſhopricks and Abbies vacant, and took the Profits ro himſelf; and at the 
Time of his Death he had in his Hands the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, the 
Biſhopricks of Mincheſter and Salitbury, and twelve rich Abbies. Yet he gave 
the new Church of St. Saviour in Southwark to the Monks call'd Decharita- 
te; and allo founded an Hoſpital in Tor to the Honour of St. Peter. 


—— — ” 


—— — . 


that he may juſtly Aue 


Moſt Writers obſerve that ſeveral Diſaſters fell out in this Reign, as in the »;/aper: in 


blew down fix 
of Bow Church after an unheard of manner. In the ninth Year a blazing Star 
appear d with two Buſhes, and other Stars ſeem'd to ſhoot Darts at each other, 
to the Amazement of all Spectators. In the eleventh, a Well of Blood for fif- 
teen Days together roſe out of the Ground at Finchamſted near Abington in 
Barkſbire. In the laſt of his Reign, the Sea breaking over its Banks, drown'd 
an innumerable Multitude of People in many Counties, and in Kerr over. ran 
the Lands which formerly belong d to the famous Earl Godwin, which are 
ſtill calld Godwin's Sandi, lying very dangerous for Sailors. Malmecbury and 
others alſo obſerve, That notwithſtanding the warlike Genius of this Age, there 


| ſecond Yeara dreadful Earthquake happen'd ; in the fourth a violent Lightning /i: Reign. 
had ſtrange Effects _ the Abby of Vin ſcombe. Not long after a vaſt Tem- 
undred Houſes in London, and carry'd away the Roof 


to be a great Corruption of Manners among the young Noblemen; Gen- Corruption. 


tlemen and Clergy in thoſe Times, who practis d all the Luxury of Eating and 
Drinking, and ſhew'd ſo much Effeminacy in their Habits an Funes that 


of Women. 


. % 


haſtity 
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Sr 
The Reign of King HEN RY the Firſt. 
Containing 1 5 2 ears, 3 Months, and 1 Day. | 


| I. PON the ſudden Death of King William, his younger Brother 27. 
A. D. Henry, who from his Learning then uncommon to. Princes had the 4£er.. 

£100, Sirname of Beau-Clerk, found it no great Difficulty to aſcend the 

Reg, 1. Throne of England, notwithſtanding the fair Pretenſions of his eldeſt Brother 

Robert. He was now about forty two Years of Age, of great and promiſing 

Abilities; and wanted not ſeveral Steps by which he might mount this high Sta- 

tion: Particularly, The general Diſlike of King William's ſevere curbing of the 

Natives; The great Diſtance and Careleſſneſs of his Brother Robert; His own 

Engliſh Birth, having both a King and a Queen to his Parents; His promiſing 

to abrogate all bad and rigorous Laws impos'd by his Father and Brother, the 

reſtoring the Clergy from Exile to their Livings; Remiſſion of all unjuſt Taxes, 
and due Puniſhments to the chief Promoters of them, upon which Account to 
fatisfie the People he committed Ralph Biſhop of Durham, that exorbitant 

Oppreſſor, to the Tower. Then taking a ſolemn Oath, Zo keep all good and 

« uſt Laws towards his People, and to remove all Oppreſſions and unjuſt Pra- 

« Fices, both in Eccleſiaſtical and Secular Affairs, which had happen d during 
xing Henry © hzs Brother's Reign, he was publickly crown'd by Maurice Biſhop of London, 
crownd. upon Sunday the fifth Day of Auguſt. His firſt Buſineſs was to put in execu- 

tion what he had promis'd, honourably and wiſely beginning with the Regula- 

tion of his own Court, from whence he caſhier'd many nice and effeminate Per- 
ſons, making a Decree againſt his Courtiers Rapines and Adulteries, puniſhi 

the former with Death, and the latter with the Loſs of Eyes and other crimin 

Parts. Then he reſtor'd to the Exgliſb the Uſe of thoſe Lights which his Fa- 
His Charter ther had prohibited, and confirm'd many Privileges to the Nation by a lick 

of Liberties. Charter under his broad Seal, which Matth. Paris has preſerved in his Hi- 
ſtory. The Subſtance of it is, © Firſt, He confirms the Liberty of the Church 
from all Oppreſſions, or Reſervation of any of its Revenues upon Vacancies. 

Next, That the Heirs of the Nobility ſhould inherit their Father's Lands 

without Redemption from him, which Favour they were to afford to their 

« Tenants. That the Gentry might have liberty ro marry their Daughters and 

« Kinſwomen, without the King's Licence, to any but his Enemies. That 

« Widows ſhould have their Dowers, and not be compell'd to marry againſt 

© their Will. That Mothers or neareſt Relations ſhould be Guardians to Minors. 

Next he appoints the Puniſhment of Coiners to be with Loſs of Limbs, and 

« ordains a Meaſure the Length of his Arm to be the Standard of Commerce 

among his People. Laſtly he forgave all Debts due to the Crown, and all 

Murthers committed before hisCoronation, with ſome other like Indulgences. 

But to the greateſt Satisfaction of the People, he confirm'd the Laws of King 

Eduard. To this Charter all the chief Men of the Nation were Witneſſes ; 

and by the King's Command Copies were tranſmitted to eyery County, and or- 

der'd to be kept in particular Monaſteries. Yer notwithſtanding this Care, ſcarce 

any of them were to be found in the Reign of King John, when the Conteſt 

about this Charter commenc'd between that King and the Barons. | 

= Shortly after the Coronation, the King diſpatch'd a Meſſenger to Arch-Biſhop 2 
Pacer le- Anſelm, then at Lyons, inviting him to return into England with all Speed, 

and in his Letters added his Prayers and Wiſhes for him, promiſing to ſubject 

himſelf and hir Kingdom to his Council and Direction; and his Return prov'd 

highly to the Satisfaction of the Nation. To add to which, the King reſoly'd 

0 | to 


. 
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to leave off his Miſtreſſes, and became a Suiter to Edgar King of Scotland for 
his excellent Siſter Matilda, who was Daughter to Queen Margaret the Siſter of 
Edgar Etheling; by which means his Iſſue might be both of the Blood of the 
Engliſh Nation, and the Eugliſh Kings. Bur in this he met with one great Ob- 
ſtruction, which was her Education from her Infancy in a Monaſtery in Milton 


amon 
have 


Nuns; and being veil'd like them, ſhe was Fought by her Parents to 
| Fo dedicated to the Service of God. This was left to the ſole Detet- 


- mination of Arch-Biſhop Anſelm, but he declin'd that Office, without the Ap- 
probation of a Council; and accordingly he ſummon'd the Biſhops, Abbors, the 
Clergy and certain Noblemen to Lambetih, where the acknowledg'd She had 
been veil d, but againſt her Will, and took that Habit upon her to preſerve. 
her Chaſtity from the Luſts of the Normans, according to the Example of 
many Matrons and Virgins, ſince King William /ubdu'd the Nation. Upon 
which Allegations and Proofs, by the Judgment of the whole Council ſhe had 
lawful Liberty of her Perſon allow'd her, and not long after, upon the Feaſt 


of St. Michael, the Marriage was ſolemniz d between King Henry and this La- T- Ning war- 
dy; to the general Satisfaction of all Men. ries Matilda 


In the mean Time Duke Robert, who had gain'd great Reputation in the Hol 
Land, and was newly return'd into his own Country, began to caſt an envious Eye 


„f Scotland. 


EA D. 


upon his Brother Henry, and reſolv'd to attempt that Crown which he concluded 1101. 
to be his own Right. And being excited by Ralph Bilhop of Durham, who Reg. . 
had eſcap'd out of Priſon into Normandy, and ſeveral others, who began to . Kobert 
fear the vigorous and reſolute Temper of King Henry, he made all neceſſary Cue , 


Crown of 


Preparations for ſo great an Enterprize. The Report of this intended Iuvaſion, England: 

which diſturb'd the whole Nation, had various Effects upon Mens Minds, and 
divided the Nobility and great Men into Parties, ſo that the King was driven to 

great Uncertainties. As he continually ſuſpected their e e and Fidelity, ſo 

they no leſs dreaded his Authority and Power, being better ſatisfy'd with the more 

unaQive Diſpoſition of his Brother Robert. Upon mature Deliberation it was 


reſolv d that Securit 


ſhould be given on both Sides, and Arch Biſhop Auſelm 


was made Mediator bers the King and them, who giving them his Hand on 

the King's Behalf, ſolemnly promis'd, That he would govern the whole King- 

dom as long as he lid d, by pious and juſt Laws, which at preſent gave them 

full Satisfaction. Yet when Duke Nobert had put to Sea, many of the Engl 

Nation revolted, as alſo a conſiderable Part of the Fleet, ſo that he ſoon found 

a ſafe Landing at Port/mouth, and he did not a little rejoice at this fortunate xe 1and; at 
Beginning, threatning his Brother with Revenge for all Wrongs, and condemn. * ortimoutt. 
ing the Nobility for ſuffering him to be thus 6. while he for the com- 


mon Good of Chriſtendom was imploy'd in the 


Hen 


oly War. On the other Side 


ry us d all Methods to defeat his Deſigns, and being ſenſible of the great 


Influence of the Arch-Biſhop, he made new Promiſes of Obedience to him and 
the Apoſtolick See. Upon which Auſelm patherically repreſented to the great 
Men and the whole Army the Scandal and Impiety of Mens violating their 


the 


Faith once given to their Prince; which had ſuch a happy Effect upon them that 
y reſoly d rather to part with their Lives than their Loyalty: And the 


Succeſs and Safety of King Henry was chiefly owing to the Fidelity and Indu- 
{try of this Arch-Biſhop. For Robert being hereby defeated in the Confidence 


her 


sd in the Nobility, he by the Mediation of the chief Men of both Sides, 


concluded a Peace with his Brother, and made a fair Agreement. The Sub- 4 Peace con- 
ſtance of which was, * That in Conſideration Henry was born after his Fa- c, A 
© ther's Acquiſition of Zxg/and, and was now unanimouſly crown'd King, he Brothers. 
* ſhould enjoy the ſame during Life, paying to Robert three thouſand Marks 

e 


* annually by way of Fealty, and r 


oring whatever he held in Normandy; 


© and the Surviver ſhould be Heir to the other, if he dy'd without a Son: That 
all offending Perſons ſhould have their- Honours and Lands reſtor'd to them. 
For the Confirmation and Performance of which, twelve chief Noblemen of 


either 
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i K a folemn Oath, and the Armies were immediately disbanded ; 
2 5 8 was nobly entertain d for the Space of fix Months in the 
is Brother Henry. | 
Cn N f great Strengthning to the Deſigns of dieß 
A. D. but not long aſter a Flame broke out, which conſum'd the Parties that rais d 
1102. it, and brought the King to a more compleat Authority. Nobert de Bele ſme, 
Reg. 3. Earl of Shrewsbury, Son to Roger Montgomery, an intrepid Youth, preſuming 
Anin/urrc- upon the Power of his Friends and Fortunes, fortiſy'd the Caſtles of Shrewsbury, 
on in England Bridgeworth, Tickhill and Arundel, and joining with the diſaffected Welſb, 
made a formidable Inſurrection. Upon which the King with great Vigour and 
Reſolution march'd into thoſe Parts; againſt Arundel Caſtle he rais'd another 
of Wood, and took it; beſieg d Bridgeworth, which immediately yielded, and 
Shrewsbury ſoon ſent. him their Keys and Pledges of their Obedience. So that 
1t is g. jn a ſhort Time Beleſme, with the two Earls his Brothers, Roger and Arnulph, 
were conſtrain'd to leave England and their Eſtates, and retire into Normandy ; 
where they rais'd vaſt Diſturbances for three Years together. Many Towns 
and Churches were burnt by their Means; and almoſt all Normandy ſtood up 
againſt this violent Earl of Shrewsbury ; but they wanted a ſufficient Comman- 
der to quell the Power of ſo furious a Ravager. He was a Man of Parts and 
Subtlety, had a conſiderable Strength about him, and 1 fr himſelf by his 
reat Wealth, which he had treaſured up in thirty four ſtrong Caſtles, built for 
rebellious Deſigns. 
Theſe Men were not more active and buſy abroad, than Arch-Biſhop Anſelm kun. 
| was at home, who being a Man of a ſtiff Reſolution, in a Synod at Veſimin- 
. | ſter, incurr'd the Hatred both of the King and the Clergy. For firſt he pro- 
ne marryd ceeded to excommunicate all marry'd Prieſts, when half the Clergy of the Na- 
Clergy cen tion were either marry'd, or the Sons of marry'd Prieſts; and next he inhibir- 
"OS ed all Lay. Men from hearing of their Maſſes. Upon which Huntington makes 
this Reflection, That however it might ſeem laudable to ſome, to others it 
« appear'd dangerous; leſt while they affected a Purity above their Strength, 
© they might fall into an Impurity of a greater Malignity. After this Succeſs, 
A D. * . 
: the Arch-Biſhop proceeded to cenſure and. condemn thoſe Prelates and Eccle- 
1103. ſiaſticks who had accepted their Inveſtitures from the King, which uſually was 
Reg. ,. done by receiving a Paſtoral Staff and a Ring, an ancient Rite, reſtifying their 
Donation was from their Soveraign:. For which free Proceedings, and for re- 
faſing ro conſecrate certain Biſhops advanc'd by the King, a great Conteſt a- 
role 8 them; and the Arch - Biſnop thinking himſelf injur'd by the pre- 
Great Conteſt: ſent growing Power, appeal'd to Pope Paſthall, and ſhortly after went in 
FAN Perſon to Rome. The King allo ſent his Ambaſſadors to the fame Place, Her. 
4rc-Biſhop. bert Biſhop of Norwich, with Robert Biſhop of Litchfield, both of his Privy- 
Council, and William Waretwaſt his Procurator, a Clergy Man of great Cou- 
rage and Elocution ; who in debating his Soveraign's Cauſe. before the Pope 
and Cardinals, with a thrcatning Countenance declar'd, That the King his. Ma- 
ſter would ſooner part from b Kingdom, than loſe the Right: off Inveſtiture 
of Churches. To whom the Pope rply reply d, If that be his Reſolution, 
while Paſchall /zves, he ſhall never enjoy them without Puniſhment; tho' it 
were to ſave his Head. Vet he granted the King ſome of his Father's Uſa- 
; : es, Wholly n the Inveſtiture of Churches. This Conteſt aroſe ſo 
= igh, that for a while Auſelm, as in the laſt Reign, loſt his Archbiſhoprick, 


and the King was in great Danger of Excommunication, Bur after three Years, 


Natters were brought to an Accommodation; and upon the Pope's allowin 

that the Clergy might do Homage to the King, which had been before deny's 
Atlength they the King was perſuaded to part with his Right of Inveſtitures; and all Vacan- 
are accommo» Cies being fill , both Parties reſted ſatisfy d. | 


. During theſe Controverſies, King Henry was more ſucceſsful in relation to 5... 
his Brother Robert; who coming into England, and being ſplendidly enter- 2. 


tain'd, 


Valli, 
Henry,” 


PP A „ * 
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tain'd, out of Generoſity, or by the Perſuaſions of Queen Matilda, remitted the 
Penſion of three thouſand Marks, due to him by Articles; tho' he was far leſs 
able to forbear, than the King to pay ſuch a Sum. But when his Wants made A. D. 
him ſenſible of his Error, he openly exclaim'd againſt King Hemry, as tho' he 10 
had impos d upon his Generoſity; and giving Ear and Credit to ſüch as ſought * 
their Diſunion, he gave his Brother all Occaſions for a Rupture, who wanted Reg. 7. 
no great Incitement to any Thing of that Nature. Beſides this preſent Diſplea- 
fare, Duke Robert had profuſely waſted the Inheritance his Father had left him, 
which was the Dukedom of Nor mandy, having now ſcarce any Place left in his 
Dominions, but the City of Roven, with which alſo he would Have parted, had | 
not the Citizens deny d their Conſents. Bur the greateſt Diſobligation was the 4 ſecond 
Dake's ready receiving all the traiterous Subjects of his Brother; for beſides 2 = 
Robert Beleſme and 6thers, now William Earl of Mortaign in Norman King and 
of Cornwall in — being deny d the Earldom of Kent, which he claim'd De Ro- 
as Heir to his Uncle Odo, in a great Diſcontent retir d into Normandy, where 
befides his vigorous Aſſaults of the King's Caſtles and Soldiers, he much endan- 
d the Poſſeſſions of Richard Earl of Cheſter, then a Child and the King's 

ard. So that the Flames of War rais'd by theſe Seditions, ſeem to have been 
blown from England into Normandy, and to have ſet fire to the Tertitoties of 
the Enghiſh into that Country. Nor is it eaſie to declare, fays Hoveden, what 
ED in the mean Time the Nation felt at home by the ſeyere Taxes then 

id upon it. 2 0 | 

9 was now in a great Confuſion, and fuffer'd extreamly from the A. D. 
Careleſſneſs and Profuſeneſs of Robert and his Followers; fo that Malmesbury 52 
fays, Thar as well for his Brother's Reputation, as for the Sufferings of Nos. 3 
mandy, Henry could no longer endure that wicked Men ſhould maintain their Reg. 
own Luxury with the Eftates of the Poor, therefore he firft admonith'd his Bro- 
ther by genitle Words, To at? like a Prince, and not like a Monk, nor to en- 
courage Traitors to their Soveraign. But this not having its Effect, the King 
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proceeded ro open Force, and b large Diſtriburions of Mony carry d out of The Kies 
gland, be won many of the Norman Nobility to revolt from their Lord, 7 2. 


took the Town and Caſtle of Caen by Compoſition, and burnt Bayeux, wit 
the beautiful Church of Sr. Mary's, whereupon the Priories of Normandy yiel- 
ded themſelves to his Protection; by whoſe Example the Britains and thoſe of 
Anion did the like; fo that their Caſtles and Forts were filF4 with King Hen- 
ry's Garrifons, without any great Reſiſtance from Duke Nobert. Which done, 
the King return d in a triumphant Manner into England, in the End of Au- 
tum, in order to renew the War the next Campaign, being not able to finiſh 
his Conqueſts as yet, for want of Mony, which he went over to raife. 
Duke Nobert now finding himfelf in a declining Condition, reſolv'd to be- A. D. 
come a Mediator himſelf; and _ over into England in Perſon, after a 6 
more humble Manner than was agreeable to his Birth or Nature, he defir'd a 110. 
Peace: Which being refus'd him, he return'd more exaſperated! than ever, Reg. 7. 
threarning to be reveng d of all Injuries. Matth. Paris tells us that the King 

upon this Occaſion feſt ſome Remorſe of Conſcience for his unkind Uſage to 

his Brother, and — of his Kingdom, and alfo ap ded ſome Rebelli- 

on of his Subjects. But to ſecure himſelf in the Affections of all Men, he 

ſummon d a grand Council or Parliament to London, where in a ſolemn Speech 
he proteſted againſt Duke Robert his Brother, ho for his inſolent refuſing - ,  _—= | 
the Kingdonr of Jeruſalem, was now juſtly forſaken of God; /etting forth his fir r. che Ne-. 
untaſie and arrogant Temper, and Contempt of the Engliſh Nation, as alſo tim. | : 
his own humble and peaceable Diſpoſition, and continu'd Reſolution to main 

tain all their Liberties and Privileges, and particularly the Sarred Laws of 

ro Edward; aſſuring them, That EY he bad but the Hearts and Afectiuns of 

his Engliſh Subjetts, he feur d not the utmoſt Power of his Brother, and all 

his Normans. With theſe ſpecious Promiſes he ſo gain d upon their Inclinati- 
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ons, that they declar d, They would live and die with him againſt any Enemy 
what ſoe ver. 2 3 1 
The King having obtain d this Point, about the End of Juſy paſs d over in- 5. , 
to Normandy, with a powerful Army, and the principal Nobility of the King. 5 , 
dom; and piercing into the Country he built a Fort near the Town of Tinche- & 
bray, with an Intention to ſtrengthen it, and force it to ſurrender. But the Earl 
of Mortaign with ſome Forces in a ſhort Time reliev'd it, at which the King 
highly incens'd laid Siege to the Town, which oblig'd that Earl to beg of 
Duke Nobert to come down to his Aſſiſtance, to which he readily yielded, and 
march'd with ſeveral Noblemen, and all the Forces he could poſſibly gather to- 
ether. Tho' the King was more powerful in Horſe, yet the Duke had a greater 
amber of Foot, ſo that both Parties were willing to come to a general Bat- 
tel, which was fought before this Town, with great Obſtinacy for a while, 


The King , till at length the King's Horſe preyail'd, and the Duke's Army was totally rou- 


— ap" ” ted, with no great Loſs to the Victors. In this Battel the King took the Duke 


_ him Pri- Priſoner, the Earl of Mortaign, William Criſpin, William Ferrars, Robert 
oner. 


Stuteville the Elder, with many other Norman Barons, as alſo four hundred 
Knights or Horſemen, and ten thouſand Foot; ſo that upon this great Victory 
all Normandy ſubmitted to the King, which verify'd his Father William's Pre- 
dition, That he ſhould exceed both his Brothers in Riches and Greatneſs. 
This memorable Battel was fought on Michaelmas Eve, about forty Years af- 
ter that at Haſtings ; and as the Norman Duke then ſubdu'd an Enzliſb King, 


Normandy and gain'd his Kingdom, ſo now an Exgliſb King, by the Aſſiſtance of his Eu- 


reduc d. 
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gliſb Subjects, conquer d Normendy, which for many Vears aſter was held by 
the Kings of England. In this Battel Edger Etbeling was alſo taken Priſoner, 
who was immediately ſet at Liberty by the King: and having been often made 
the Sport and Paſtime of Fortune, he paſs'd the reſt of his Life in Peace and 
Retirement. As for Duke Robert and the Earl of Mortaigu, the King ſent 
them Priſoners into England, the former to Cardiſ Caſtle in Wales, and the 
latter to the Tower of London. The Duke continu'd a Priſoner for twenty 
fix Years, all the reſt of his Life; bur as for the Story of the King's ordering 
his Eyes to be pur out, theSilence of the beſt Authors, and the Improbability of 
ſeveral Cir ces in it, renders it of too little Credit to be rely'd on. 


| having eſtabliſh'd his Power, and finiſh'd all Foreign Con- £-+»-. 
teſts, turn'd his Thoughts to the Regulation of Domeſtick Inconyeniencies : &: 


IIO7. And by the Advice of 1 and the Noblemen of his King- 
Reg i . 


z. dom, he redreſs d ſeveral evil Practices, and began with his own Court. 


The King was uſual in his Brother's Reign, for the Multitude which follow d the Court 
make: 24?) to commit great Diſorders and Ravages without Control, and to behave them- 


ſelves rudely towards the Wives and Daughters of the Country People, fo 
that they fled from their Habitations upon the Approach of the Court. For 
the Remedy of which, the King ordain'd by a publick Edit, That whoever 
was found guilty of theſe and the like Practices, ſhould loſe his Eyes, his Hands, 
Feet or other Members; which being executed upon ſome, deterr'd others from 
fuch Offences. He alſo took notice of the Fler Miſchieſs ariſing from filſe 
and corrupt Mony, and decreed, That every falſe Coiner ſhould ſuffer Caſtrati- 


A. D. on or the Loſs of his Eyes. And now being free from all Fear of Rivals, 


110 


7 


more blame a- 


ble. 


8 King Henry growing diſdainful, ſays M. Paris, refus'd to perform what he had 
ſo often promis d to his Nobley, uſing haughty Words and Threats; for God 

+ + had beſtow'd upon him three Bleſſings, Wiſdom, Victory and Riches, above 
come: any of his Predeceſſors: Vet, adds he, he ſhew'd himſelf unthankful to God; 
and, as others ſay, too regardleſs of his Clergy, in ſuffering Anſelm, newly 
reconcil'd to him, to tyrannize over them, and in a e pat i heavy Puniſh- 
ments upon the marry'd Prieſts, making no Difference between Matrimony and 
Fornication, and putting many from their Benefices, becauſe they refus'd to 
| put 
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vous Sins committed both againſt God and Nature. In this Synod a Debate 


Vitales. 


Hun ing. 
Fad mer. 


Bleſenſis, 


manded his Nephew William, Son to his Brother Robert, to be taken into Cu- 


put away their lawful Wives ; from whence great Conteſts were rais d, and gric- 


aroſe concerning the Largenels of the Dioceſe of Lincoln, and it was unanimouſ- 
ly agreed to make another Biſhoprick out of it, and to fix the See at Ely. But 
to Anſelm wrot to the Pope concerning it, the Deſign was not finiſh'd in his 
Life-Time ; yet not long after it was compleated, and Heury Biſhop of Bangor 
was made the firſt —_ of that Place. | 

In the mean Time, Philip King of France dying, was ſucceeded by Lewis | 
his Son, who ſoon ſhew'd himſelf no Friend to King Henry; for which Rea- Lewis King 
ſon the King fail'd into Normandy, where he made what Preparations were J France 3: 


convenient againſt a ſuſpected Man. Here upon ſome freſh Jealouſie he com-\row® _ 


ſtody; but the young Prince by means of his Tutor Elias made his Eſcape, 
and was carry d to the Court of France, and to divers other Princes, who were 
ſolicited for Aid and Aſſiſtance in his Behalf, but all in vain: for tho' many of 
the Normans favour'd him, as a handſom Perſon and of good natural Parts, and 
were earneſt for his Advancement, yet neither Prince nor Subject dare preſume 
at that Time to make War againſt the Power of King Henry. The King hay- 
ing paſs d his Winter in Normandy, return'd into wu "pope a little before Mhit- 

Pntide, and held his Court with extraordinary Splendor at Veſtminſter; where A. D. 
the Ambaſſadors of the Emperor Henry the Fourth waited on him with a noble 1109. 
and magnificent Retinue, to deſire his Daughter Matilda in Marriage. The Reo. 
King conſented to the Propoſal, and the Articles were ſoon ſign'd; bur the 25 8. we 
Princeſs her ſelf being very young, continu'd in England till the Year following, hefe. bis 
when ſhe was ſent over into Germany with the higheſt Pomp, and a vaſt Por- giacfi“, 
tion of ready Mony; for which three Shillings were laid upon every Hide of Henry the 
Land in England, which according to Dr. Brady's Computation amounted to £77perer. 
824850 Pounds of our preſent Mony. Before the Marriage was celebrated 
Arch-Biſhop Anſelm dy'd; a Prelate of great Learning and Strictneſs of Life, 4rch-3;70p 
and ſo inviolable a Friend to Rome, that that See in Gratitude Canoniz'd him Anſelm dies. 
for a Saint. King Henry took the Archbiſhoprick and all its * — es into 
his own Hands, and according to the evil Example of his Brother William, 
kept it vacant five Years. Upon his Death the Clergy had hopes of enjoying 
the Liberty of Matrimonial Society, but the King rook Care to 12 that Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Ordinance in Execution; upon which, out of Fear, and in the Sight 
of Men, they behav'd themſelves accordingly ; but; © fays Eaamer, if in ſe- 
© cret they acted otherwiſe, the Charge muſt fall on their own Heads; for, 
adds he, if God will judge Fornicators and Adulterers, certainly the Abuſers 
« of their own Coſens, not to fay their own Siſters and Daughters, ſhall never 
« elcape his Vengeance. | . | 

About this Time . the Reſtoration of Learning in the Univerſity of A. D. 
Cambridge, which was by the Means of Fofred Abbot of Croyland, who ſent 
over to his Mannor of Cotenbam near Cambridge, Giſlebert his Fellow Monk, II 10. 
and Profeſſor of Divinity, with three other Monks, who had follow'd him in- Reg. 11. 
to England, who being throughly furniſh'd with Philoſophical Theorems, and The Reftorari- 


other ancient Sciences, repair'd daily to Cambridge; where they hired a pub- in 7 fearmim 
lick Barn, made open Profeſſion of their Sciences, and in a ſhort Time drew fy of Cam- ; 


a great Number of Scholars together. In leſs than two Years Time their Num- bridge. 

bers were ſo increas d, from the Countrey as well as the Town, that there was 

never a Houſe, Barn or Church large enough to contain them all. Upon which 

theſe Monks dividing themſelves into ſeveral Places, and taking the Univer- 

ſity of Orleans for their Pattern, read to their Scholars apart in ſeveral Com- 

panies, uſing the beſt Authors in Grammar, Rhetorick and Logick; whilſt ; 
Gzflebert the principal Maſter preach'd to the People upon all Sundays and | 
mot Days. That the Study of ancient Learning then flouriſh'd at Ox- 

ford as well as Cambridge, and that _”— publick Schools for teach- 

| — ing 
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Diſturbances 
m Norman- 


The King ſet- 
tles the Flem- 


Church Va- 
cancies fill d 


een aro the Engliſh Nation. Tho' the King had Peace at home, yet this Year he met 
zroubleſowe, With great Proyocations from the Welſb, by their Incurſions they made upon 


ing the Sciences, may be ſeen from Mr. //” ood's Antiquities of that Univer- 
ity. 
The King's Peace, which ſeem'd ſecure by his new Alliance with the Empe- . 
* ror, and his great Glory, began now to be envy'd, and his Brother's Mistor- — 
tunes to be highly pity d, both by ſome Engliſh as well as Normans. For Fulk 
Earl of Anjou, both threaten'd Revenge, and by corrupting the Inhabitants, 
won the City of Conſtance from the King's Obedience. To ſtop whole Career 
Henry paſs'd over into Normendy, where he us d great Severities, and put to 
Death Elias Earl of Maine, who held that Country againſt him; which ſo 
diſoblig'd Godfrey Earl of Gaunt, that he afterwards enter'd into that Earldom, 
and marrying the Daughter of Elia, kept that Country againſt all the Power 
of King Henry. But in the mean Time the King was employ'd in a politick 
Project at home, in relation to many poor Flemmings, who came over into 
England both in his Father's and his own Reign, being forc'd hither by vaſt 
Inundations of the Sea in Flanders. By their coming in ſuch numerous 
Swarms, they became a Burthen to the Nation, upon which the King at firſt 
lanted them in the waſte Parts of Northumberland; but finding they might 
more ſerviceable for the reſtraining of the Velſb, whom he had lately ſub- 
du'd, he tranſplanted them with their Families into ales, giving them all the 
Country of Khos, lying about Pembroke and Haverford-Weſt, which before 
had been conquer d from the Yelſh Princes. The Deſcendents of theſe 
Flemmings have continu'd to this Day, being quite different from the native 
Britains or Welſhmen, both in Language and Manners; and being an indu- 
ſtrious ſtout People, afterwards proy'd a ſure Defence againſt the Inſurrections 
of the Welſh, manifeſting the Excellency of the Roman Policy, in preſerving 
all new Conqueſts by Colonies. 
After this King Henry return'd again into Normandy, where he met with y;,... 
cat Diſturbances and Oppoſition ; but in a ſhort Time he concluded a Peace .“. 
with Full Earl of Anjou, and allo honour'd him ſo far as to admit of his Son 
William's marrying the Earl's Daughter. But having got Robert de Beleſme 
into his Power, he ſent him into England to be kept cloſe Priſoner in War- 
Ham Caſtle; where he continu'd all his Life, without being pity'd, as being a 
turbulent, faithleſs and cruel Man, as appears by his thruſting out the Eyes of 
his Godſon, a Child who was deliver'd to him as an Hoſtage by his Father. 
Thus King Henry having at laſt totally ſubdu d Normandy, and made Peace 
with all his Neighbours beyond the Seas, return'd victorious into England, 


and goyern'd this Kingdom and that Dukedom in great Tranquillity for five 
Years enſuing. 


| III. The King now living in Peace and Proſperity, was prevail d upon by 2. Ai. 
the Pope's Admonitions, and the Prayers of many of his Subjects, to fill up““. 
the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, which had been vacant five Years. 1 
ingly he ſummon d the Biſhops and chief Men to meet at Windſor, where up- 
on the twenty fifth Day of April, Ralph, Biſhop of Rocheſter, was choſen 
Arch-Biſhop ; and being ſo declar'd to the Multitude, they receiv d it with the 
utmoſt Demonſtrations of Joy and Triumph. He was highly belov'd for his 
Affability and good Humour, and his Conſecration was celebrated with exceed- 
ing Pomp and Splendor; and afterwards when he was inveſted with his Pall 
from Rome, that Solemnity was attended by the Biſhops, ' Abbots and Nobility, 
beſides infinite Throngs of People from all Parts. In the fame Year Thurſtan 
the King's Chaplain was made Arch-Biſhop of Zork, in the Room of Thomas 
deceas'd, and ſeveral other Vacancies in the Church were filld up; but, as 
Eadmer complains, with too great Partiality to the Normans, and Neglect to 


the Territories of Gilbert Stronghow Earl of Strigui/, and Hugh Earl of Che- 
| | feer, 
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aun. à long Stay, he. caus'd 


fer, who had been ſettled in thoſe. Parts. Their Outrages were ſo great, that 
the King ſwore. he would utterly. deſtroy, all the Men of North-J#ales and Pow- 
iſland, and plant them with new. Inhabitants ;., and immediately march'd towards 
the Country with a powerful, Army, which he divided into three Parts. The 
firſt was led by. Earl Gilbert againſt South. i ales; the ſecond by Alexander 
King of Scotland and the Earl of Cheſter, againſt North. ales; and the third 
by the King himſelf, under whoſe Standard was the Flower of the Mid · land 
Counties. But the / elſh finding themſelves unable to withſtand ſo great a Power, 
had recourſe to their old Security the Woods and Mountains, where being fol- 
low'd with great Difficulty, many of them were ſlain, and the reſt ſubmitted to They are 
Terms to King Henry, who now; as a Victor return d in Triumph to London : 144: 
Where his Satisfaction was heighten d by the News of the Conſummation of the 
Marriage between the Emperor and his Daughter Matilda, who was likewiſe 
ſolemuly crown'd Empreſs at Mente, at the Age of Fourteen. 


gar . Not long after the King took Shipping and went into Normandy, where after A. D 
a all the chief Men of that Dukedom to ſwear Fealty to 111 ; 
his fon William, as his lawful Succeſſor, being then about twelve Years of, 5. 


- 


* 


Age: From whence it became a Cuſtom afterwards,for the Kings of England to Reg. 166 


make, their Eldeſt Sons Dukes of Normanady.. But this did nor fatisfie tlie King, 77*Xis's Son 


| | | 42 William de- 
who reſolyipg.to ſecure the Succeſſion of the Crown to his own Family, in the 47 d bi, Suc- 


following Year ſummon d a great Council of all the Biſhops, Abbots and No- — 5 in 
bility of the Kingdom at Salisbury on the twentieth Day of March; where all 2 
the chief Men, knowing the King's Intentions, readily did Homage, and {wore *** *-* 
Fealty to young #7lliam, * That if he ſhould outlive his Father, they would 11 16. 
© lay. aſide all. other. Claims, and put him in Poſſeſſion of the Crown and King- Reg. . 
dom, and faithfully ſerve him as King of England, From this Aſſembly ſe- and in Eng- 
veral Writers have dated the Original of the High Court of Parliament in Eng- land. 
land: Some believe that there Was nothing of that Nature before; Others that 

this Mas. the Beginning of the Houſe of Commons; and others think that this 
Aſſembly. was the firſt that had the Name of. PARI, LAM-E NT. given to it. 

The firſt of theſe Opinions is undoubtedly falſe, the ſecond improbable, andthe 


third uncertain. 


c«x.4. About the ſame Time King Henry, gave. Aſſiſtance to his Nephew Theobald 
anſing. 


ebe. Earl of Hleſſis, who upon ſome Diſpleaſure had taken up Arms againſt the King of The French 
2 France; which ſo inrag d that Prince, that having join'd with Baldwin Earl 


of King in Arms 


Flanders, and Full Earl of Anjou, he ſolemnly ſwore to diſpoſſeſs King Henry rin 


Henry. 
all Normandy, and ſer up M illiam, the Son of Duke Robert, in his room; who * 


being neareſt of Right, many of the Norman Nobility, pitying the Misfortunes 

of the Father, join d in the Deſign. King Heury was no leſs active and vigi- A. D. 

lant on the other Side, and lexy ing a great Tax in the Nation, and joining | 

with Theobald and the Earl of Bretaigu, he made a notable Appearance in the 1117. 

Field. At which; Time King Leit, with the Earls of Flanders and Anjou, Reg. J. 

being enter d Normandy, and heating of the Approach and Power of Kin 

Henr), ſcarcely ſtaid one Night, but as Men without Heart or Courage return d, E. is quiered. 
and left the. Country free to the Victor. So that all things ſeem'd well quieted 

for a Vear, and now nothing diſturb'd the King's Peace but ſome little Trou- 

bles in Wales, and the uncaſie Expectation of the Pope's Legate, whom the 

King had expreſſly prohibited to enter England; and likewiſe the Death of his 

excellent Den Marte, which happen' d in the eighteenth Year of his Reign Qvee» Matil- 

to. the great..Grief-of the Nation, Who highly eſteem'd her as well for her Fa- © 4%. 
mily, as her Piety, Charity and Munificence. 


A. Not long after the War was reviy d between England and France, and king A. D. 


M. Paris, 


Lewis now enter d Normandy with as much Heat, as he had formerly left it PIs 
with Coldneſs, and made great Devaſtations in the Country; which King Henry „19. 

for a while ſuffer d, and declar d to thoſe who ſeem'd to doubt his Courage, That Reg. 8. 
le had learn d from his ualiant Father to conquer the Raſbneſs of the French 7% French 


King again in 
Aa 2 Arm. 
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Patience and Policy; and that a good King ſhould not be prodigal of the 
hood of ſuch Subjects as his. Ina ſhort Time after he found an Opportunity 
to ſignalize his Valour in a general Battel with the French, which was fought 
with great Obſtinacy for ſeyeral Hours together. In the Beginning of which 
the firſt Battalion of the French broke the Ranks of the Norman Nobility, and 
preſſing forwards towards the King, put his Troops in Diſorder. But being - 
now rouz'd, he ſoon rally'd his Men, and began a moſt bloody Conflict wit 
Sword in Hand; in which, Cripin a valiant Nobleman aſſaulted the King, and 
ſtruck him twice upon the Head with ſuch Fury, that the impenetrable Helmet 
was beaten into his Head, with the Loſs of much Blood. But Heury feeling 
himſelf wounded, gather'd Strength with his Rage, and faſten'd ſo weighty a 
«ine Henry Blow upon his Adverſary, that he overthrew both him and his Horſe, and then 
| 4 nd took him Priſoner.” = which brave Example his Soldiers fell on like Lions 
victory over and Furies, and treated the French fo rudely, that they ſoon betook themſelves 
vim: ' wb light. Many of the French Nobility were taken Priſoners, as likewiſe Kin 
1 Lewis's Standard was taken, which King Henry bought for twenty Marks, an 
fegt it as a Token of the Victory, returning in Triumph to Rover. mY 
Before this War was fini{h'd, the Pope call'd a Council at Rhezmms, where the nabe 
Engliſh Biſhops were permitted by the King to be preſent, but all Complaints 3. 
were prohibited, and this Charge given them, Go ye, ſalute the Pope in my 
Name, and only hear his Apoſtolical Precepts, but bring none of his new In- 
 ventions into ny Kingdom. In this Council great Complaints were made a- 
pow King Henry, for the unjuſt Treatment of his Brother Robert and others. 
n order to accommodate all Matters, not long after, the Pope came into Nor- 
mandy, and met the King at Gz/ors; where his Holineſs told him, That by the 
Law of God every Man ought to enjoy his own Right, and that it was his 
Deſire, and that of the whole Council, that he ſhould ſet his Brother Robert 
at Liberty, and reſtore him and his Son William to their Dukedom. To which 
the King anſwer d, That he did not take Normandy from his Brother, but on- 
ly fecur'd his Father's Inheritance, then given up to diſſolute Men and Rob- 
bers: That he was call'd into that Country by the Biſhops and Clerg y, to pre- 
vent the Deſolation of the Church; and that what he did was not the Effect 
f Choice, but of the Perſuaſions and Invitations of the Inhabitants, to pre- 
ſerve their Country from utter Ruin. With this Anſwer the Pope was fatisfy'd, 
and approv'd of what had been done, declaring, That he had heard Poor of 
The pee the Duke and his Son. Malmesbury adds, that at this Interview the King was 
2 a ore ſo liberal of his Preſents to the Pope and his Cardinals, that ever after the 
Kings. ECſteem'd him as a moſt eloquent Orator, and all his Actions very juſtifiable : So 
A. D. that abandoning theſe unfortunate Princes, the Pope employ'd his Abilities in 
| making up a Peace between the two Kings, which was concluded in the follow- 
1120. ing Year without any Exception or Di culty, all Forts and Caſtles taken in the 
Reg. 21. Wars being deliver'd up, and Priſoners on both Sides ſer at Liberty. 4 
Upon the finiſhing the War, the King reſoly'd to return into Exg/and, from . 
whence he had been abſent above four Years ; and with a numerous Fleet and a 2 Pa, 
noble Retinue, ſet Sail from Bar fleur on the 26th Day of November, and landed 
The King re- in England the Day following. But Prince William, who now only wanted the 
23 % Eng- Name of a King, commanded a new Ship to be prepar'd for himſelf, his Bro- 
and. a be ; , 
thers and Siſters, with many of the young gay Nobility his Companions, who 
plying the Sailors with Wine, made them boaſt that they would out- ſail the 
King's Ship, which had weigh'd Anchor before: And in the Night putting to Sea 
witha brisk and delightful Gale, they flew over the dancing Waves, with all the Te- 
ſtimonies of Mirth and Jollitry. But Heay'n deſigning to check the too great Feli- 
cities of King 9 4 in the midſt of all their Pleafares, the Ship ſuddenly ſtruck 
againſt a Rock nor far from the Shore, which turn'd their Jon s into diſmal 
Outcries, and caus'd every one to ſhift for his Life. Prince William immedi- 
ately got into the Long- Boat with a few others, and might have eſcap'd, had 
| 2 . not 


- 
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not his Tenderneſs to his natural Siſter Matilda occaſion'd him to hearken to 
ber Cries and turn back to ſave her; which gave Opportunity to others to leap 
into the Boat in ſuch Numbers, that ir preſently ſunk, ſo that not one ofthis noble 
Train eſcap d but the meaneſt of the Company, who were fay'd by ſwimming 


n the Main- Maſt, and gave a full Relation of this Tragical Story. This was #is 50» wil- 
che woll unfortunate Shipwreck that ever happen d in our Seas, bringing an in- lam d a- 


conceivable Sorrow to the King and the whole Nation: For in it periſh'd Wil. 
liam the Joy of his Father, and the Hope of the Nation; Richard his natural ar Sr. 
Brother, his Siſter Matilda Counteſs of Perche, Richard Earl of Cheſter, with 

his Lady Lucy, the King's Niece by his Siſter Adela, Orwell the Earl's Bro- 

ther, the young Duke's Governor, divers of the King's great Officers of State, 

and ſeveral of the chief Nobility, to the Number of a hundred and ſixty Per- 
ſons; many of whom had made themſelves infamous by unna ura! Impurities. 

As this was a terrible Inſtance of Divine Vengeance upon thele Enemies to true 
Piety, ſo it was no leſs upon the great Norman Family; in which we find 
Oppreſſion puniſh'd with Diſappointment and Extinction, and its maſculine 
Line, which was rais'd by ſuch vaſt Care, Expence and Bloodſhed, now ex- 
piring in the third Inheritor. Which Judgment was ſuch a ſenſible Affliction 

to the King, that it occaſion'd ſome to report, That he was never ſeen to 
laugh after it. 


RO | > However having in ſome meaſure overcome the Senſe of theſe Mistortunes 


ny of the No- 
bility are loſt 


GY" by the Advice of his great Council aſſembled at London, he marry'd Adeliæa the A. D. 
beautiful Daughter of Geoffrey Duke of Lovain, in hopes of repairing his great Loſs 1121. 
by a new Iſſue; but in that he was deceiv d in his Expectations, ſhe ue ver proving Reg 13. 
with Child. And now all the Affairs of Englaud and Normandy were in a Th K's | 
peaceable Condition, only the Fel would have no Reſt, for Griffyn Prince of 797 , 


North Wales, being encourag d by the Death of Richard Ear! of Cheſter, ſent 
his Sons into Cheſhire, where they burnt two Caſtles, kill'd many Men, and 


cond Time. 


made great Devaſtations. Upon which the King raiſing a powerful Army, march'd »./ur! ances 
himſelf into M ales; and going with a ſmall Party a nearer Way through the i» Walde. 


Mountains and Straits, he was ſuddenly beſet in that diſadvantagious Place, and 
many of his Men kill'd by the elf Archers: Among whom one ſhot the King 
upon the Breaſt, which tho' it was repell'd by his Armor, ſo diſcourag'd him, 
that fearing the Glory he had gain d in more famous Parts might be loft in this 
wiid Country, he ſoon came to a Parly, and then to a Peace; receiving from 
Prince Grin a thouſand head of Cattle and Hoſtages, and leaving Lord Fitz- 
warren Lieutenant of the Marches, he return'd to England. Not long after 


Ralph Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury dy'd, a Perion tho? of . Affability and A. D. 


good Nature, yet ſo exactly nice as to the Priviledges of t 
one Feaſts when the King wore his Crown, he would not permit the King 
imſelf to put it on his Head, claiming the ſole right of it himſelf. The 
Archbiſhoprick was not fill'd up till the following Year, when the King call'd a 
Council of all the Biſhops, Abbots and Nobility to G/oce/ter, and order'd them 
to make choice of an Arch-Biſhop, and he would confirm the Election. 


Reg. 


e See, that in the 1122. 


22 
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After Coibet made 


much Conteſt, Milliam Corbet, a Benuedictine Abbot of a new founded Abby, 4rc- Biſhop 
was elected and conſecrated by the Biſhop of London, and five other Biſhops; of Canterbu- 


y. 


for Thurſtan Arch-Biſhop of Z7ork, refuſing to own his Superiority, was not al- 
low'd to 2 the Ceremony. 


The Normans ſtill repining at the Captivity of Robert their late Soverei 


England. The chief in this Action was Robert Ear 


made a Defection; wherefore the King haſtning into Normaudy, firſt beſieg d bi mandy. 
oh = | Caſtle 


and being well affected to his Son Milliam, they refoly'd to ſer him up in his A. D. 
Room. Nobert had lately ſtrengrhen'd his Intereſt by marrying Si- the other 1123. 
Daughter of Full Earl of Aiou, with whom he receiv'd the Earldom of Main, up- Reg. 
on Diſpleaſure conceiv'd for that King Henry had ſtopp'd the other Siſter'sDowry in New Dir 
| of Mellent, who had lately e in Nor- 
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Caſtle of Pont-Andomar, and took it; and at that Time built a large and hi 
Wall with many Ourworks about the Caſtle of Rowen, and alſo. repair d 
Caſtles of Caen, Arches, Geſors, Falaiſe, Angenton, Damfort, V ernon, Am- 
A. D. Eser, and ſeveral others. In the mean Time, Karl Mellent, to be reyeng'd on 
| the King, join'd with Hugh Earl of Montfort and others of Power, who en- 
R 4s tering Normandy with Fire and Sword, by their Ravages Cx Red to make all 
. g. a ſubmit. To put a ſtop to theſe Ourtages, Milliam Tanber ville the King's Cham- 
— 4% berlain, and Lieutenant in thoſe Parts, march'd againſt them, and drawi 
them into an Anibuſcade, after a long Fight took both the Earls Priſoners, 


8 them to his Maſter, Which put a Stop to the Wars for ſome 
At the ſame Time England was extreamly troubled with Thieves, 


ime. 
Robbers and Falſe Coiners; which together with the ſevere Taxes, and a great 
Regulations in Famine, prov'd highly calamitous to the Nation. To remedy ſome of theſe 
England. Troubles, the King's Juſticiary in a publick Council order'd forty four Robbers 
to be hang d up, and puniſh'd others with Loſs of Members: And afterwards 
at another Meeting at Wincheſter, many of the Corrupters of the Coin ſuffer d 
by Caſtration and the Loſs of their right Hands; which Puniſhment did for the 
__ more deter Men from committing that Crime, chan the Fear of Death 

it lelf. | 
A. D In the King's Abſence, but not without his Licence, ohn de Crema, Car- 
* *** dinalandaLegate from Pope Honorius, came into England, to redreſs the great 
1125. Abule, as it was term'd, of the Clergy's retaining the Society of their Wives. 
Reg. ::, He was receiv'd with great Pomp and Magnificence, but with no great Satis- 
faction; and Gervaſè of Canterbury complains, That it was a Thing never 
| | heard of ſince the Time of Auguſtin, that it was an Innovation, a Scandal to 
1 ee and a Retrenchmenr of the Liberty of this ancient Kingdom, which 
| had never been ſubject to a Legantine Power. However he held a general Sy- 
nod at London, where he ſeverely enveighed 2 the Marriage of Prieſts, 
declaring, That it was a horrid Sin for a Prieſt to riſe from the Bed of Luft, 
and then to touch the Sacrament of the Body of Chriſt; yet the Night follow- 
ing, after he himſelf had celebrated Maſs, he was taken in Bed with a com- 
mon Strumpet: Which, ſays 1 was too notorious to be deny d, and 
| | too wicked to be conceal'd. So this hypocritical Cardinal was oblig d ro return 
| with much more Shame than he came hither with Honour; and -tho' by the 
13. Cena. Conſent of the Synod he made ſevetal Canons for the Reformation and Celibacy 
o of % of the Clergy, they were not much regarded. Till ſome few Years aſter, in 
* Clergy dali. I12y, the King deſirous to ſettle the Celibacy of the Clergy, in a Synod call'd 
on purpoſe, through the Weakneſs of the Arch-Biſhop, as Paris expreſſes it, 
obtain'd Power to have the ſole Execution of this Law himſelf. But inſtead of 
wholly reſtraining the pretended Abuſe, he puniſh'd them in their Purſes, and 
receiving Sums from a great many of them, he permitted em to enjoy their 


Wives as formerly. 


bliſh'd. 
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Reg “ his de Matilda, now lately a Widow, and ſo much belov'd by the Ger- &. 
8 mans, that ſhe was defir'd to reign over them, but was prevented by her Father 
in Hopes of the Crown of * rg In order to effect this great Work, the 
King took his Daughter into England, and at Mindſor ſummon'd a Grand 
| Council or Parliament, conſiſting of all the chief Men of the Nation, beſides 
The chief of David King of Scotland. Here he perſuaded all the Biſhops, Abbots, Earls 
the Nation and Barons, to take a ſolemn Oath, That if he ſhoald die without Iſſue Male, 
Jv 2 they would receive his Daughter Matilda for their Queen; as being his on 
Daughter, the © lawful Heir, by whom they ſhould: again be govern d by the ancient 7 
Empreſs Ma-6 Royal Blood, from which he ſhew'd her to be deſcended. The Arch-Biſhops, 
fü. Biſhops and Abbots firſt . ore to this Succeſſion, then Devidkingob:Ste lend; 
5 | an 


— —— . 
id 477 


A. D. Henry having enjoy'd his ſecond Queen near ſix Vears with little 4, 


Proſpect of Hue, became extreamly deſirous to leave the Crown to the Empreſs 25 


Chap. J EASLEY E © 25 


and the firſt of Lay Lords was Stephen Earl of Mortaign and Boloign, King 
Henry's Nephew by his Siſter Adela, who was the firſt that violated his Oath. 
Then that he might ſtrengthen her Intereſt by Foreign Alliances, he ſhortly 
after caus d her to be marry'd to Feoffry firnam'd Plantagener, Earl of Anjou, , „ 4 
in the Room of his Father Fulb, who was now made King of Jeri ſalem. t Jeoffty 
This Marriage was not highly pleaſing to the Empreſs, and much leſs to ſe- Plantagenet 
veral of the Nobility both of England and Normandy, who were diſoblig'd _ vas 
for not being made privy to this Affair, and gave juſt Occaſion for ſome to prog- = 
noſticate that after the King's Death they would fall off from the Oath they 
had ſworn to her. But the King did it out of a politick Deſign, to ſecure his 
Intereſt with the Earl of Anjou, againſt the 1 us, Power of his Nephew 
William, who by the Aſſiſtance of the French King, had lately been put into 
Poſſeſſion of the Earldom of Flanders; and being fo nearly ally'd to the Crown, 
began to be formidable to King Henry. 
„ KDE BH by his Daughter's Marriage having made Anjou his own, to put a A. D 
n. Stop to the Greatnels of William, and the French King who ſupported him, . 
ee from Normandy invaded France as far as Eſparne, where for eight Days he II 28. 
remain' d as ſecure as in his own Dominions; and partly by Threats, and part- Reg. e 
ly by Promiſes, he procur'd King Lewis to withdraw his Aſſiſtance from young bo 
illiam. Nor did he ſtop here, but taking Advantage of the cruel and co- 
vetous Temper of his Nephew, he caus'd many of his Subjects in Flanders to 
ſet up Theodorick Lantgrave of Alſatia againſt him, pretending a Title to the 
Earldom, ſo many Towns revolted, among which Aloſt was one, which Wil. 
liam beſieg d; and having bravely routed the Forces of the Lantgrave who came 
to relieye it, and when the Caſtle was juſt ready to be ſurrender'd to him, he 
was by a Lance wounded near the Wriſt, which immediately turning to a Gan- 
grene, kill'd him within five Days after. He was a Man of great Courage, but _ 
to avoid his Father's Vice a fell ſo far into the other Extream, that — gee 
in the Belgicł Hiſtories he is ſirnamd Miſer. In him expir'd all the Legiti- Robert pain. 
mate Iſſue of Duke Robert; but he had two natural Sons, Richard who was 
long before kill'd hunting in the New Foreſt, and M illiam who was afterwards 
ſlain in the Holy- Land. | 
| Atſter this we find no conſiderable Action of King Henry : In the thirtieth 
Malms. . 2 , A D 
A Per, Year of his Reign, he took another Journey into Normandy, and mer Pope © x 
Dla. Junocent at Chartres, where he acknowledg'd him for lawful Pope, with. 1130. 
ſtanding he was then ſhut out of Rome, and Anacletus poſſeſs d of that See; Reg. zo. 
and at Rover he and his great Men made him many Preſents. Having ſtay'd 5 
about a Year in Normandy the King return'd into England, and with him the 
Empreſs his Daughter, who had been lately parted from her Husband by rea- 
ſon of ſome private Conteſts that had happen d between them. Not long after 
the King ſummon'd a grand Council or Parliament at Northampton, where the 
Clergy and Nobility all renew'd the Oath of Fealty which they had formerly | 
taken to her; and then by their Advice, ſhe was ſent back to her Husband, 1 
who now deſird her Company, and being joyfully receiv'd by him, ſhe with- 2447 7s Ma- 
in leſs than two Years bore him a Son. In the thirty ſecond Year of this Reign tilda. | 
the King founded a Church and an Epiſcopal See at Carliſle, to which he laid A. D. 
the Counties of Cumberland, Weſtmorland and part of Northumberland, and x x 32 
appointed Athulf his Confeſſor, then Abbot of St. Oſald's Abby, to be the Reg 0 
firſt Biſhop of it. The ſame Year was remarkable for nothing fo much as the 2 00. — 
Burning down the greateſt part of London, which being then built almoſt alle Carli 
of Wood, was a Calamity very incident to that great City. As this was a fende. 
Vear of Sorrow to many, ſo the next was a Vear of Joy to a great Part of A. D 
the Nation, but eſpecially to the King himſelf; and this, was the Birth of a *** + 
Son by the Empreſs Matilda, whoſe Name was Henry, which ſo pleas'd the 1133. 
King, that he ſummon'd the chief Men of his Kingdom with great Pomp, and Reg, . 
again appointed his ſaid Daughter and her Heirs to be his Succeſſors, 9 Hen. 11. born. 
them 
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A. D. 


1134. 


dies. 


A. D. 
1135. 


Reg.; on, who refus d to receive a Kingdom gain'd partly by his own Swor 
Ra 


Duke Robert 


them all to take an Oath to obſerve this Ordinance; ſo that the People of En- 
land were twice ſworn to the Succeſſion. 

In the latter End of this Summer, the King having fill'd up ſeveral Vacan- 
cies in the Church, made his laſt Paſſage into Normandy. Upon the fame Day 
he took Shipping, which was the third of Auguſt, there happen d ſuch an ex- 
traordinary Eclipſe of the Sun, that Malmsbury tells us he himſelf faw 
many Stars near that Planer, which prov'd very frightful ro moſt People; and 
that two Days after there was ſuch a dreadful Earthquake, that the Houſe 
where the Author fate was lifted up by a treble Remove; to which others add, 
That out of the Clefts of the Earth aroſe Flames of Fire that could not be 
quench'd: Which divers judg d to be the fatal Preſages of the Deaths of thoſe 
two Princes that not long after enſu d. The firſt was that of Robert, the King's 
eldeſt Brother, who at a great Age dy'd in Caerdiſ Caſtle in Wales, after twen- 
ty ſix Years Impriſonment; a Prince ſometime of great Courage and * 5 qa 

s Ver 
having been rebellious to his Father, and perfidious to his Brothers, as ell 
as prodigal and careleſs, he loſt the Benefit of his Birth- Right, and met with a 
Reward but anſwerable to his Crimes. His Body was bury'd at G/ocefter, in 
the Cathedral Church, and in the Middle of the Quire; where his Tomb re- 
mains to this Day, with a carved Image of his Shape, as the Monument of a 


moſt unfortunate Man. 


In the next Year he was follow'd by the King his Brother, who being a hun- 1, 
ting in Normandy, and returning to the Caſtle of Lyons near Roven with a vi. 


ſtrong Appetite, took a Surfeit by eating of Lampreys, which he much loy'd, ** 


Reg, 35, but never could recover. Finding himſelf very ſick and declining, he ſent for 


36 
The King's 


_ Arch-Biſhop of Rover, being alſo attended by his natural Son Robert 


laſt Sickneſs. Earl of Gloceſter, William Earl of Warren, and ſeveral other Noblemen and 


His Death. 


Charatter. 


reat Commanders, who deſiring him to name his Succeſſor, he made anſwer, 

hat he left all his Dominions whatſoever to his Daughter Matilda, by a 
lawful and perpetual” Succeſſion; without mentioning her Husband, having 
been lately much diſoblig'd by ſeveral Affronts receiv'd from him. Then he 
commanded his Debts, and all Servants Wages to be paid; all Forfeitures and 
Fines to be remitted; all Exiles and ſeiz'd Eſtates to be reſtor'd ; and directed 
his Son Robert, who had the Cuſtody of his Treaſury at Falazs, to diſtribute 
no leſs than ſixty thouſand Pounds among his Servants and or (oi Knights 
and Horſemen. And now having made his Will, and done all Things neceſſa- 
ry for a Chriſtian Prince, after ſeven Days Sickneſs, he deceaſed on the ſecond 
Day of December, and in the ſeyenty eighth Year of his Age; after a tumultuous, 
vigorous and proſperous Reign of thirty five Years, three Months, and one 
Day. His Body was embalm'd after a ſtrange and barbarous Manner, peculiar 
to thoſe Times, and carry'd into England, where it was honourably bury'd 


on Chri/!mas Day, in the Abby of Reading in Barkſhire, which he himſelf 


had founded and endow'd with large Revenues. 


This was the End of the great Henry the Firſt, under whoſe long Reign, the , 


Nation ſcarcely felt any Foreign Invaſion or Domeſtick Inſurrection, except xe. 


ſome inconſiderable Incurſions of the Yelh ; by which continued Peace, durin 


three Reigus, England became a Place of Refuge and a Sanctuary to the Aft- 


flicted and Diſtreſſed of Foreign Nations. This King added much ro its Strength 
and Glory, notwithſtanding ſeveral ſevere Oppreſſions; defending the Land by 
numerous Garriſons, and a» ing many Forts and Caſtles, befides rwenty five 


Towns and Cities; in all which he manifeſted his extraordinary Parts and A- 
bilities. He has been celebrated by ſome for the three glorious Felicities of 
Wildom, Victory and Riches, and condemn'd by others for three notorious Vi- 
ces, Avarice, Cruelty and Luſt; the firſt three dan manifeſted in his obtain- 


ing, keeping and improving the Kingdom; and the laſt by his hard Taxes, 
his Severity to his Brother and others, and his numerous illegitimate Iſſue. As 
| to 
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Chap. I. 


of Hide, Circeſter, Reading, and the Priory of Dunſtable. His Queen Ma. 


Accor di 


* FT: O' the Empreſs Matilda had Fealty ſworn to her during the Life 4 D. 


England, a great Intereſt upon the Account of his Perſonal Merit and his af- 


Nation. 


to his Perſon, he was of a middle Stature, ſtrong and well jointed, corpulent, 
of fine Eyes, and an amiable Countenance : In his Humour he was "fable. and 
of a plealant Converſation; and his Mind was inrich'd with many Virtues, be- 
ing a Follower of Juſtice, a Loyer of Religion, ſevere againſt Robbers, rempe- 
rate in eating, and neyer drinking but for Thirſt, vigorous and valiant in Bat- 
tel, yet very circumſpect, chuſing rather to win by Conduct than Effuſion of 
Blood; and by the Report of moſt Writers he exceeded all rhe Frinces of his 
Age in Greatneſs and Magnificence. Whatſoever was wiſely and virtuouſly 
perform'd in his Government, is by theſe Writers chiefly attributed to his 
Education and Learning ; in which his renowned Father was very careful, of- 
ten declaring, That an unlearned King was but a crown'd Aft. Upon which 
Account he often reſided at his new Palace at Oxford, both for the Converſa- 
tion of learned Men, and the Vicinity of a Park he made at /oodftock, which 
was the firſt known in England. His Works of Devotion appear from his zi: works of 
Erection of the two Churches and Biſhopricks of Z/y and Carlife, the Abbies 7% 
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tilda founded the Priory of the Holy Trinity within Algate in London, and the 
Hoſpital of St. Giles in the Fields; fo that by himſelf, his Queen, and other 
deyout Perſons, above twenty four religious Foundations were erected in this 
Reign. The Laws of this Prince, beſides his great Charter already mention'd, 
are publiſh'd by Lambert; tho' they are not accounted of any great Certainty. 
For the Price of Proviſions and the like in this Reign, Dr. Brady tells us, 
That Wheat for one Days Subſiſtance of a hundred Men was valn'd at one Shil- 
ling; a Ram or Sheep at four Pence; and an Allowance of Hay and Proven- 
der for twenty Horſes one Day, four Pence; ſo that according to that Com- 


putation Money was then near twenty Times the real Value, that it has been 
of late Vears. 
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The Reign of King STE PH E N. 


Containing 18 Tears, g Months, and 17 Days. 


1 
1 5 
* 


of her Father, and Her and her Heirs ordain'd to be his Succeſſors 

in the Crown of Exgland; yet ſo prevalent are the Charms of 1135. 
Ambition, and ſo weak the Aſſurances of the People, that all King Henrys Reg. 1, 
Precautions were ſoon defeated ; and principally by one who pear'd 
moſt forward in taking the Oath, namely 5 Earl of Boloigu, Nephew 
to the late King «+ dela his fourth Siſter, who was the third Son of Jrepher 
Earl of Blois, who by the Favour of the King his Uncle was made Earl of 
Mortaign in Normandy. This Man having alſo many Lands and Honours in 


fable Behaviour, and a long Acquaintance with the Biſhops and Nobility, re- | 
ſoly'd to take the Advantage of Marilda's Abſence, and ſet up his own Title. | Ok | 
dingly he haſten d with the utmoſt Expedition into Zxg/and, where his Stephen Eari 
Landing was attended by a moſt dreadful Tempeſt of Thunder, which was 5. ng 
thought to portend thoſe Storms and Troubles it afterwards brought upon the the xingdow; 
Inhabitants of Dover and Canterbury fortify'd themſelves againſt 


him, but London receiy'd him; where his Deſigns were much facilitated by 
powerful Man in 

upon Milliam Arch · Biſnop of Canter- 
B b bury, 


his younger Brother Henry then Biſhop of Wincheſter, and a 
the State, who by his Intereſt orevail'd 
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King. 


on Oath. 


. 
1136. 
Reg. . 


. A At ES AKE ²˙ ˙ as I. _ 


His Charter, 


Troubles be- 
gin in Eng- 
land. 


He is crown'd : : 
' a ſmall Appearance, being now about thirty one Years of Age. 


bury, the firſt Man who had ſworn to the Empreſs: By whoſe Example many 
others were brought into the ſame dangerous Deſign, not fearing to affirm, That 
it was Baſeneſs for ſo many noble Teers t0 be ſubjet? to a Woman. And to 
forward theſe bold Beginnings, Roger Biſhop of Salisbury, the late King's 
Treaſurer, proteſted, That they were all free from the Oath ſworn to the 
Empreſs, brednſs without the Conſent of the Barons ſhe had marry'd out of 
the Nation. But that which had the greareſt Effect was the Teſtimony of _ 
Bigot, Steward to King Henry, who took a ſolemn Oath, That the King on his 
Death-Bed, upon ſome Diſpleaſure to his Daughter, had diſinherited her, and 
appointed his Nephew Stephen to be his Succeſſor. Theſe colourable Preten- 
ces ſo prevail'd upon the too credulous Arch-Biſhop, and the Peers, that they 
conſented to yield Allegiance to him; and upon the 26th of December, being 
St. Stephen's Day, he was crown'd at 7. eſiminſter by the Arch-Biſhop, with 


Brother ingag'd his Faith ; and at his Coronation he took an unuſual Oath, chief- 


Hi: Corcnacin ly conſiſting of theſe three Articles, Firſt that he would never keep Biſhop- 


© ricks vacant for his own Advantage, but immedtately conſent to a Canonical 
Election, and inveſt new Biſhops in them. Secondly he would not retain 
« the Woods of any Clerk or Lay Man in his Hande, upon the Account of 
« their Hunting, as King Henry had done, to the great Vexation of many. 
« Thirdly he would for ever remit the Tribute of Danegelt, which his Pre- 
« deceſſors had often raisd. On the other ſide the Biſhops took their Oath of 
Allegiance conditionally to obey him as King, ſo long as he ſhould preſerve the 
Church's Liberties, and the exact Diſcipline of it: Which Policy was alſo ob- 
ſery'd by the Lay Lords, as appears from Robert Earl of Gloceſter , the late 
King's natural Son, who ſwore to be the true Liege Man of Stephen, fo long as 
the King ſhould preſerve to him his Dignities, and keep all Covenants; upon 
which the King promis'd to reform all the hard Laws of his Predeceſſors, and 

ive it under his Seal and Charter. Then ſeiſing upon the yaſt Treaſure his 
Uncle had amaſs'd in the Caſtle of Wincheſter, which amounted to more than 
rooooo Marks, beſides Plate and Jewels, he haſten d to meet his Corps, now 


brought into England, and made a pompous Funeral at Reading, being attend- 


ed by many of the Nobility. Shortly after he repaired co Oxford, where he 
ſign'd and ſeal'd the Charter of Privileges he before promis'd; in the Preface 
of which he declares, That he obtain'd the Crown by the Election of the 
« Clergy and People of England, and was confirm'd in the ſame by the preſent 
© Pope Innocent. The Tenor of the reſt was, That all Liberties, Cuſtoms, 
s — Poſſeſſions granted to the Church, ſhould be in full Force: That all Per- 
ſons and Cauſes Eccleſiaſtical ſhould belong only to Eccleſiaſtical Judicature : 
That none but Clergy-Men ſhould intermeddle with the Vacancies of Chur- 
ches, or any Church-Man's Goods: That all bad Uſages in the Land touch- 
© ing Foreſts, Exactions, and the like, ſhould be aboliſh'd, and the ancient Laws 
reſtored. As Stephen well knew, that they had choſen him their King to ob- 
tain their own Deſigns; ſo Malmebury obſerves, that he granted theſe Immu- 
nities rather to blind their Eyes, than to bind up his own Hands by ſuch Parch- 
ment Chains. N 

This appeared in the ſecond Year of his Reign, when William Arch-Biſhop = 


M. Paris, 


of Canterbury dy d; at which Time he did not only keep the Archbiſhoprick j.., 


vacant for above two Years, but finding that he had left vaſt Sums of Mony, &“. 
and that he dy d without a Will, he ſeiz d all to his own Uſe, which tho' too 
cuſtomary, was contrary to his Charter. However the Beginnings of his Go- 
vernment were very peaceable; but by ſeveral Steps civil Diſcord began and 


increas d to the infinite Damage of the whole Nation. And what in a great 


meaſure gave Birth to theſe Miſchiefs was the King's own Indulgence, who 
| | tho' 


Hunting, 


But ſince his Title was ſo precarious, before he was crown'd he made large 1 
Promiſes of reforming whatever was amiſs in his Uncle's Reign, for which his EU. 
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tho he was advanc'd only by a Party of Men, unadviſedly gave leave to all the 
Nobility, many of whom were his Enemies, to build Caſtles upon their own 
Lands, inſomuch that above eleven hundred Places of Strength were erected in Many c 
a ſnort Time; by which means they were put into a Condition to renounce their *7*#*4: | 
Obedience, when ever they thought it to their Advantage. The firſt Man 
who openly declar'd againſt him was Baldwin de Redvers, who fortify'd the 
City and Caſtle of Exeter; and at the fame Time the Welſhmen, reſenting the 
Damages done by King Henry, began to revenge themſelves by the Slaughter of 
many of the Enxg/z/h. To quell theſe Miſchiefs e. Stephen march'd with a 
Body of Engliſh and Flemmings, and after a long and chargeable Siege, by Fa- 
mine he * Baldwin and his Adherents; after which he baniſh'd him and 
his Family, but us'd ſuch Lenity towards the reſt, that it gave great Incourage- 
ment to all future Inſurrections. But in Yates his Affairs appear'd with ano- 
ther Fate, for at Cardigan a great Battel was fought, with ſuch Loſs and Slaugh- 
ter of the Engliſh, that the Men were taken Priſoners by Women, and ſo many 
drown'd by the Fall of a Bridge over the Temd, that another Paſſage was made 
over the River by dead Carcaſſes. Nor was this all the Trouble King Ste- 
phen had; for about the ſame Time, many of the Engliſh out of Hatred to 
him, ſecretly invited David King of Scotlaud to revenge the Injuries done to 
the Empreſs Matilda; upon which he ſuddenly invaded the Frontiers; and took 
both Carlifle and Newcaſtle, which he filld with Garriſons. Againſt theſe 
King Stephen march'd wich a powerful Army; and concerning this War there 
are divers Reports, yet all agree that in no long Time a Peace was concluded, 
by which David (till enjoy'd Carliſle, and his Son Henry the Earldom of Hun- 
tington, for which he did Homage to King S/ephen; but his Father refus'd to 
do the ſame, alledging, That he had already given his Faith to the Empreſs 
Matilda. | 
ob. King Stephen returning in Peace, not long after fell into ſuch a dangerous 
be. Fit of a Lethargy, that his Death was commonly believ'd and reported, which 
occaſion d great Troubles both in Zng/and and abroad; for by this his Friends 
were diſhearten'd with Fears, and his Oppoſers grew more bold in declaring for 
the Empreſs. Hugh Bigot, one of the firſt Promoters of his Intereſt, now z, .,..:.., 
fortify'd himſelf in the Caſtle of Norwich, and himſelf refus'd to deliver it to emcrea/c. 
any but the King, and with great Unwillingneſs to him: In /Yales, Owen and 
Cadwalader, the Sons of Prince Gryfith, made furious Ravages, and carry'd 
mou Booties from the Engliſh : Likewiſe in Normandy there ＋ new In- 
urrections; for Geoffry Earl of Anjou, who in the Right of his Wife the Em- 
reſs laid Claim to all, eaſily gain'd the Hearts and Endeavours of many to ad- 
ere to the true Heir, and poſſeſs'd himſelf of ſeveral Caſtles. But eee, 
further, and entering upon the Territories of Ta/evaz, a Perſon of Note pro- 
ſcrib'd by King Stephen, the Normans fo diſlik'd that and ſome other of his 
Actions, that they ſent for Theobald Earl of Bevis, King Stephen's Elder Bro- 
ther, offering him both their Dukedom, and their Swords and Lives to defend 
him in it. Theobald coming to Luxonia, Robert Earl of Gloceſter, who was 
always ready to diminiſh King Stephen's Power, deliver'd the County of Fa- 
arſe to him upon Compoſition; having himſelf carry'd no ſmall Sums from 
thence out of King Henrys Treaſury, and carefully and ſecretly watching all 
Opportunities to advance the Title and Deſigns of the Emprels. | 
drt. King Stephen finding ſo many Diſturbances, prepar'd firlt to go into Norman- A. D 
ke. d; at whoſe Approach, after ſome ſmall Attempts, the People diſtracted be- ; 
tween Fear and Duty, ſoon yielded to his Power, and ſurrender'd all their Towns © 37+ 
and Caſtles. This good Succeſs was much improv'd by a League made between Reg. J. 
him and Lewis King of France; upon the Aſſurance of which he created Euſtace 
his eldeſt Son Duke of Normandy, and order'd him to do Homage to the French 
King. Earl Theobald ſeeing himſelf thus abandon'd, now ſtorm'd at the Inju- 
ries done him, and being eldeſt Brother _ Claim both to Normandy and Eng- 
i B b 2 land; 


— 
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King Stephen land; but natwithſtanding his Rage and Threats, he at length came to a Com- 

cee i poſition, and renounc'd his Claim for a Penſion of two Thouſand Marks per 

e Annum. Likewiſe Earl Geoff, whoſe Title by his Wife was better than both, 

| finding himſelt over-match'd by the King's Power, Wealth and Confederates, 

ſubmitted to Neceſſity, and for a Penſion of five Thouſand Marks per Annum, 

ſuffer d Stephen quietly to enjoy the Crown. Having remov'd theſe two great 

Obſtacles, he hop'd to enjoy a peaceable Reign, when unexpected News was 

brought him, That England was in a Tumult, and that the factious Peers ta- 

ie is call d in- king Advantage of his Abſence, were up in Arms againſt him. Upon this, with 

zo England. the utmoſt Expedition he took Shipping for Exgland in the midſt of Winter, 

and even upon the Eve of Chriſt's Nativity befieg'd, and afterwards took the 

Caſtle of Bedford, garriſon'd againſt him upon the Account of the cot: A- 

bout which Time David their King having enter'd Northumberland in the Be- 

half of Matilda, the ruder Sort of the Army too tragically reveng'd the Injuries 

of that Princeſs, by ripping up the Wombs of big-belly'd Women, and toſſing 

their Infants upon the Points of Spears, ſlaying the Prieſts at the Altar, and dil- 
membering the dead Bodies after a moſt inhuman manner. 

A. D. King Hrepben us d all Expedition againſt theſe Barbarians, 2 That — 

1138 it was no Policy to give an Hour's Reſt to ſuch Enemies, and accor | 


ingly he Ma mib. 

march'd directly into Scotland, from whence, after a ſmall Revenge, as =p 

Reg. . haſtily recall'd into England, by a great Defection of the Nobility, who by his 

4 great Com- Example and Proceedings had been {ufficiently taught the Arts of Perjury. For 

dale, ring theſe alledg'd that the King had violated his Oath concerning their Foreſts, and 

Stephen. other Immunities of the Church and Common: wealth; but, as Mahmesbury 
obſerves, theſe were but colourable Pretenſions to cover their private Reſent- 
ments for miſſing of ſuch Caſtles, Commands and Preterments as they expected; 
looking upon the King as ſo much oblig'd to them, as not to deny them any 
Thing. To put a ſtop to theſe endleſs Importunities, he ſometimes us'd Argu- 
ments, and at other times Promiſes and Rewards; but their Loyalty being built 
upon ſuch ignoble Foundations, could not be of any long Continuance. The 

Robert Earl chief of their Party was Robert Earl of Gloceſter, now chief Counſellor to the 

— qo ah Empreſs, who finding theſe particular Diſlikes, and being excited by religious 

N Men with the Fear of hazarding both his Reputation and future Happineſs b 
his Neglect, he ſent threatning Meſſages to King Stephen, charging him wit 
the Breach of his Oath to his Soveraign Lady Matilda, and with drawing him 
and others into the like Perjury and Treaſon; upon which he declar'd: Ste- 
phen an open Enemy to the State, and himſelf an open Enemy to Stephen. He 
ſoon ſtrengthen d his Party by the Conjunction of many Noblemen, among 
whom Milo, High Conſtable to the King, revolted and became a great Aſſi- 
ſtant to his Proceedings. Robert took in the Caſtle of Briſtol, and ſecur d 
that of Sede, and his Aſſociates did the like in other Places; for William Tal. 
bot garriſon'd the Caſtle of Hereford, William Lovel that of Carie, Paganell 
the Caſtle of Ludlow, William de Mount that of Duneſtor, Robert de Nichol 
the Caſtle of Varram, Euſlace Fitz-Fohn the Caſtle of Meltune, William 
Fitz. Alain the Caſtle of Shrewsbury, and Wakeltin the Caſtle of Doure. And 
thus thoſe Forts which were erected to defend the Crown, firſt offended the 
King. Some few of which as he recover he demoliſn'd; often ſwearing, He 
would not ſo eaſily loſe his Crown, and admiring, What ſhould induce them, 
who had ſo readily advanc'd him, fo ſpeedily to dethrone him. One freſh Mo- 
tive to their Diſcontents was the King's ſeiſing on the Perſons and Lands of 
ſome great Men, on a bare N of their Loyalty, and the extraordinary 
Fayour he ſhew'd to Milliam de Tpres and his Flemmings, whole Counſels he 
: wholly follow'd. This laſt they interpreted as a Contempt of themſelves and 

2 their Nation; and therefore out of Anger and Diſdain they ſent to the Empreſs, 

roy lens declaring, That within five Months ſhe ſhould have the K ingdom- at Com- 
mand, according to their Oaths made to her Father. | 


'Thele 


— 77 


leu. Theſe Commotions working in the Bowels of the Kingdom, gave David of ; 
Main. Fcotland a fair Opportunity to attack the Borders of it, which he did with | 
bes. great Ravages and Deſolation in Northumberland: Againſt whom a conſiderable 0 
Army was ſent, under the Command of Thurſtan Arch. Biſhop of Tor, whom | 
the King had made his Lieutenant in the North; but being detain'd by Sick- 
neſs from the Field, he appointed Ralph Bilhop of the Orchades for his Gene- 
ral, whoſe invective Oration had an extraordinary Effect upon the Army; and 
abſolving all who ſhould die in the Bartel, the Engliſh became abſolutely fear- 
leſs, reſs d forwards with ſo much Force and Fury, that the Scots ſoon 
oa, their King, who {till ſtood bravely to his Arms, *rill his beſt Friends 
urg d him to deſiſt. But his Son Henry eſteeming Honour more than Life and The Scots are 
Safety, ruſh'd in among his retiring Soldiers, and with undaunted Courage per- 9. 
ſuading them to regard themſelves and his Perſon reſtor'd the Battel for a while; 
till at length being overpower d by the main Body of the Engliſh, he was con- 
ſtrain d to quit the Field with great Lois and Damage. With the like happy ;;,, Stephen 
Succeſs King Stephen proceeded againſt his diſobedient Barons, and won from is jucce/s/1. 
them the Caſtles of Hereford, Gloceſter, Webley, Briſtol, Dudley and Shrewſ- 
bury; by which he {o much weaken'd the Power of Earl Robert, that he was fi 
oblig d to fly into France, ve to procure his Siſter the Empreſs to come J 
over into England. Theſe Domeſtick Obſtacles being remov'd, the King re- ig 
ſolv'd to proſecute the War in the North which Thur/tan had happily begun; 
and firſt gaining the Caſtle of Leids, he march'd into Scorland, where in a ſhort [! 
Time a Peace was concluded between the two Kings: And Stephen returning It 
thence, brought the valiant Prince Henry with him into England, and at the | 
Siege of Ludlow Caſtle, that adventrous Youth was by the Befieg'd pluck'd from 
his Horſe with an Iron Grapple, and had been taken, had not King Stephen 
with extraordinary Valour and Honour, recover'd him, and won the Caſtle. In 
the ſame Year, a Synod was call'd at /e/{minſter by Alberic the Pope's Legate; 
where, by all the Biſhops in England, Theobald, Abbot of Bec in Normandy, 
was elected and conſecrated Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, to the general Satiſ- 
faction of the Nation, ſince that Archbiſhoprick had been vacant above two 
Years | 


Malmsb, 


— II. King Stephen had now by his Valour and Vigilance rais'd himſelf to a A. D. 
bigh Pitch of Grandeur, and ſeem'd well eſtablith'd in his Kingdom; but upon 11 
the Report of the Empreſs deſigning to come into England in Perſon, his jea- 39- 
louſie occaſion d him to commit an Error which gave him great Diſturbance, Reg. f. 
and vaſtly weaken'd his Intereſt; and this was an unleaſonable-Breach between Y _ 
him and thoſe Biſhops who had ſet the Crown upon his Head, who were now too z;/7:. 8 

werful to be cruſh'd at once. About this Time Roger Biſhop of Salisbury 

2 Built two magnificent Caſtles, one at the Deviſes, another at Sherburn, 

beginning a third at Malmesbury, and a fourth at Salisbury; and likewiſe his 

Nephew Alexander Biſhop of Lincoln had built a Caſtle ar Newark, as he al- 

ledg d, for the Safety and Dignity of his Biſhoprick. Nzge/ m_”_ of Eq, ano- 

ther Nephew of Bithop Roger, allo imitared theſe in their Grandeur and Mag- 

nificence ; ſo that theſe three ſeldom appear'd at the King's Count without vaſt 

Trains of armed. Followers. All this rais'd great Envy among the Earls and 

Barons, who took occaſion to infuſe ſuch jealous Thoughts into the King, that 

he judg'd himſelf unſafe till he bad ſtripp'd them of their Power and Grandeur. 

He ſoon found an Opportuuity in a grand Council held at Oxford, where the 

Retainers and Servants of the Biſhop of Salisbury happen'd ro contend with 

thoſe of Alan Earl of Bretaign about owing of Lodgings, in which Conteſt 

many were wounded, and one Knight kill'd, but the Biſhop's Men were Supe- 

rior in the Conflict. The King taking advantage of this Riot, commanded the 

fore-mention'd Biſhops to be conven d, that they might ſatisſie the Court for their 

Servants Breach of the Peace, and the Satisfaction he requir'd, was no — 

than 
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He ſeizes their 
Caſtles and 
their Treaſure. 


than the Delivering up their Caſtles into his Hands as a Security for their fu- 
ture Fidelity. They were willing to give Satisfaction; but upon debating whe- 
ther they ſhould yield up their Caſtles, he commanded that the ſhould be kept 
cloſe Priſoners, to prevent their Eſcape. The Biſhop of d alirbury was carry d 
unbound, and his Son Roger, the Chancellor of England whom he had by a 
Concubine, was carry'd in Fetters before the Caſtle of Deviſes, which Nigel 
Biſhop of Ely, who had eſcap'd thither from Oxford, held out againſt the King. 
By this ſevere Treatment the Caſtles of Sherburn, Salizbury and Malmesbury 
were ſurrender'd upon the firſt Summons; as was that of the Devz/es, after 
three Days Siege. His other Nephew the Biſhop of Lincoln purchas'd his Li- 
berty by a ſpeedy ſurrender of Sleaford Caſtle into the King's Hands. In 
the Caſtles of Sherburn and the Deviſes the King found ſuch vaſt Quantities 
of ready Mony, that by ſending a great Part of it to Lewis King of France, he 
not only obtain'd his Friendſhip, but alſo his Siſter Con/?anra for his Son Prince 
Euſtace, tho' the Marriage was not conſummated till the following Year. 


This Act of the King's occaſion'd great Debates; Hugh Arch-Biſhop of Ro- . 


ven, and his Advocate, was of Opinion, That Biſhops might juſtly be depriv'd 


Upon which a 
Synod is call d. 


of thoſe Caſtles which were not built by the Allowance of the Canons; that 
they ought to be Evangeliſts of Peace, not Creators of ſuch Places as were 
Sanfuaries for their diſloyal Praftices. The King's Brother, the Biſhop 
of / iucheſter and now the Pope's Legate, affirm'd, That if * tranſareſsd, 
they were not to be tryd in the King's Court, but to be gudg'd by the Canons, 
nor to be depriv'd of any Thing but in a publick Synod; and immediately ſum- 
mon'd the King his Brother to appear in the Council he intended to hold at 
Wincheſter on the 29th Day of Auguſt. At which Day appear'd moſt of the 
Biſhops of England, with T heobald Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury; where the Le- 
gate, after producing the Pope's Commiſſion, in a Latin Speech aggravated the 
Fact of his Brother, in that he had ſeiz'd on the Perſons of the Biſhops, even 
under the Protection of his own Court; exhorting all preſent to conſult what 
was needful to be done in this Exigency, and declaring, that he would put the 
Decree of the Council in Execution, tho it was with the Loſs of his Brother's 
Friendſhip, his own Eſtate, or his Life. The King not diſtruſting his Cauſe, 
ſent ſome of the Earls into the Synod, to know why he was conven'd thither, 
to whom the Legate anſwer d, That he was guilty of ſuch a Crime as that 
Age never ſaw; and being himſelf a Chriſtian, he ought not to take it amiſs, 
ihe was call'd by the Miniſters of Chriſt to make Satisfaction; therefore if 

is Brother would take his Advice, he would do wiſely to give an immediate 
Reaſon for this Action, or ſubmit to the Fudgement of the Canons. Upon 
which Alberic de Ver, a great Lawyer, ſoon after carry'd the King's Anſwer, 
and in Defence of his Maſter, urg'd many Things againſt the Biſhops, as being 


| Movers of Sedition, and Correſponders with the King's Enemies; That they 


were not ſeiz'd as Biſhops, but as the King's Servants ; and that they them- 
ſelves ſurrender'd their Caſtles as a Compoſition for the Crimes they had com 
mitted. The Biſhop of Salisbury deny'd that he was the King's Servant, and 
threaten'd, That if he could not find Juſtice in this Synod, he would ſeek it 
in @ higher Court. The Legate ſaid, That the Crimes of which the Biſhops 


ſtood accus'd, ought to be prov'd in the Synod, before they could be ſentenc'd; 


therefore the King ought firſt to reinveſt them in their Pbſſeſſions, otherwiſe 
whilſt remaining diſſeiz'd, by the Law of Nations, they were not to plead. 
After many Allegations on both Sides, at the King's Requeſt, the Cauſe was 
adjourn'd ro the next Day, and to the next after that, till the Arrival of the 
Arch-Biſhop of Roven; who granted, That the Biſhops might have Caſtles, if 
the Canons allou d them; but ſtill urg'd the Neceſſity of the Times. To which 
Alberic de Ver added, That if they preſum'd to ſend any Biſhops or other Per- 
ſons, to the Court of Rome, contrary to the King's Will, and the Dignity of 
the Kingdom, their Return would be very difficult. By this they underſtood _ 

| | | the 
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the King would not abide by the Cenſure of the Canons, and therefore the Bi- 

ſhops thought ir beſt to forbear pronouncing it; firſt becauſe it would be a raſh 

Thing to excommunicate their Prince without the Knowledge of the Pope; ſe- 

condly becauſe they found that the Soldiers were ready to revenge it: U 

which the Synod was diſſolv'd within three Days after it was call'd. 

Legate and Arch-Biſhop, according to their Duty, threw themſelves at the 

ing's Feet, beſeeching him to be merciful to the Church and his own Soul, 

utation ſo as not to ſuffer a Breach to be made between 

(raſtical Governments. 

' Theſe Diviſions between the King and the Biſhops occafion'd many to rebel, 

and incourag'd the Empreſs to come over in Perſon, who with her Brother 

Robert landed at Arundel in September, with an inconſiderable Party of an The Empreſs 

hundred and forty Men; which Attempt is by Ma/mesbury compared to that 

of Julius Cæ ſar, who with one Legion began the Conqueſt of the Roman Em- 1114. 

ire. They were kindly receiv'd by Adeliſa the Queen Dowager, to whole 

usband the Caſtle belong d, and after a ſhort Refreſhment the Earl committing 

his Siſter to the Care of her Mother-in-Law, march'd through the Enemy's 

Country as far as Briſtol with only twelve Knights and Attendants. King 

Stephen was then imploy'd in the Siege of Mar/burgh Caſtle, but hearing of 

a more dangerous Enemy, he ſoon remov'd, and march'd towards Arundel; 

upon whoſe Approach Queen Adeliſa, fearing her Caſtle ſhould be taken and 

y a Meſſage to the King, declar'd, That ſhe was 

at ſhe was not the Occaſion of the Landing of 

the Empreſs or her Adherents, nor had entertain'd them as his Enemies, but 

only as her near Relations and ancient Acquaintance. Upon which Meſſage 

Stephen by an uncommon Strain of Generoſity, caus'd the Empreſs, his great 

Rival, to be ſafely and honourably conducted to Briſtol; where ſhe remain'd 

for the Space of two Months, and then remov'd to Gloceſter; ſo that all thoſe 

Parts, even to the Borders of Wales, partly by Force, and partly through In- 

clination, before the End of this Year ſubmitted ro the Empreſs. | 
And now began all the Miſeries of a Civil War, and we find nothing but A, D. 

taking and retaking of Towns and Caſtles, Plundering and Burning of Hou- 
ſes and Churches, and all the Marks of Trouble and Deſolation. 
or great Man injur'd or affronted another, both Parties frequently got toge- 
ther all their Knights that held of them, their other Tenants and 
dants, with all the Aſſiſtance of their Friends and Confederates, and burnt each i: great 
others Caſtles and Houſes, deſtroy'd their Lands and Territories, and carry'd £47 

And now there were in England ſo many 

Tyrants, as there were Lords of Caſtles, every one pretending to coin Mony, 

and to exerciſe the Rights of Soveraignty ; and to add to theſe Calamities, the 

King had with him great Numbers of Flemmi 

cuſtom'd to live by Plundering, came into E 

In the mean Time Stephe 


nd to conſult his R 
the Secular and Ecc 


her ſelf made a Priſoner, 


ready to take her Oath, 


away the Inhabitants Priſoners. 


If any Earl 


poor Depen- 


ngs and Britains, who being ac- 
nd to devour the Riches of the 
all the Parts of a vigilant Com- 
mander, and cloſely beſieg d Matilda and her Brother in Falling ford Caſtle ; 
but finding great Difficulties, and little Proſpect of Succeſs, he caus'd a remar- 
kable Tower of Wood to be there erected, which he well furniſh'd with Men 
and Ammunition, and then remoy'd to the Siege of Malmesbury. At the ſame 
Time his Brother of Miucheſter, a valiant and politick Prelate, was no leſs in- 
duſtrious in his Behalf; for inviting ſeveral 
cheſter, he detain'd them Priſoners, till he compell'd them to ſurrender their 
Forts and Caſtles to the King. In the mean Time Earl Robert took and plun- 
der'd Worceſter ; Ralph Painel, in favour of the Empreſs, took and burnt the 
Town of Nottingham; and Ranulph Earl of Cheſter, joining with Nobert, 
whoſe Daughter he had marry'd, gave continual Annoyance to the King, tho 
he had receiv'd great Honours from his Hands. The Empreſs her ſelf, the bet- 
ter to ſecure her own Perſon, and to give Acceſs to her Friends, t 


# perform” 


oblemen to his Palace at Min- 


ook up her 
Quarters 
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But comes to 


no Determi- 
Yet the nation. 


Matilda ar- 


in En- 


She goes to 
Gloceſter, 


A Civil War 
breaks out, 
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The Empreſs Quarters in Lincoln, and ſtored that great City with all Neceſſaries, in order 
gt Barr 4 for A lon Abode. 
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as vigilant as the other was politick, march d directly and be- — 


N coln. King Jzephen, ö 
f ſieg d the City, where he had ſurpriz d his greateſt Enemy, had ſhe not found Heved:s, 
| But abandon; Means to eſcape ; fo 88 himſelf of that Place, he reduc'd the whole Coun- 
| ie. try to a peaccable Condition. Shortly after his Departure, Ranulph Earl of 


Cheſter with his Counteſs and Brother, coming to Lincoln to keep their Chriſt- 
maſs, the Citizens knowing the King's Jealouſies, ſent ſecret Intelligence to 
him, That if he would ſurprize both theſe Brothers, he had now a fair Op- 
A. D. portunity. Upon which the King immediately after Chri/imaſs march'd thither 
with great Expedition; and while they, thus circumvented, ſtood on their 
1141. Guard in the Caſtle, the Earl eſcap'd, and begg'd the Aſſiſtance of the Empreſs 
Reg. 5. to reſcue his Wife and Brother, who were now cloſely beſieg d. Earl Robert 
upon this Intelligence immediately join'd with Ranulph, and gather'd all their 
Forces to Relieve their Friends in Lincoln; where reſolutely wading _ 
r 


the River, upon Candlemaſs Day they appear'd in Order of Battel near 
King's Camp. The King, tho' he was not ſtrong in Numbers, was ready to 


receive them, and divided his Army, which conſiſted much of Flemmengs, 
Britains and Normans, into three Bodies; which Method was alſo obſerv'd 
the Earl of Gloceſter. Before this fatal Battel began, both Ranu/ph and Ro- 
bert made ſevere Invective Orations againſt the Nobility on the King's Side; 
1 which was anſwer'd by Baldwin. fit æ. Gilbert, who was as ſevere upon thoſe of 
A great har the Empreſs's Party. Upon which a dreadful Conteſt began on both Sides, 
rel atLincold, and for a while with equal Succeſs; till in a ſhort Time the Flemmengs and 
che King's Cavalry fled; whereupon the Earl of Cheſter charg'd the King's Body 
of Foot, in whole Strength he repos'd his greateſt Truſt; but they being over- 
wer'd by the Horſe, began alſo to faint and fly, leaving the King inrag'd 
th at his Friends Cowardice and his Foes Succeſs. It was a very 
Sight, ſays M. Paris, there ta behold King Stephen, left almoſt alone in t 
Field, yetno Man daring to approach him, while grinding his Teeth and foam- 
ing like a furious Wild-Boar, with his Battel-Ax he drove whole Troops before 
him, to the eternal Renown of his Courage; fo that if a hundred ſuch had been 
with him, a whole Army had been unable to have taken him Priſoner. Vet as 
he was ſingle, he held out, till firſt his Battel-Ax broke, and then his Sword 
flew in Pieces with the Force of his irreſiſtible Strokes; and being weaponleſs, 
he was beaten down upon his Knees by a large Stone from an unknown Hand, 
a which being ſeen by a valiant Knight call'd Miiliam de Kains, he ran in and 
' _ _____ took hold on the King's Helmet; yet he refus'd to ſurrender himſelf to any but 
——_— the Earl of G/ocefter, who being near was call'd to take him Priſoner. The 
ken Priſoner, Earl preſerv'd him from all Violence to his Perſon, and ſhortly after ſent him 
Priſoner to the Empreſs at Glaceſter; from whence he was ſent to Briſtol Ca- 
ſtle; where for a while he was kept in honourable Cuſtody, but afterwards, ei- 
ther through Suſpicion or Hatred, he was ingloriouſly ferter'd with Irons. 


The Empreſs III. King Stephen now for a while loſt all the Marks of Soveraignty and n 
govern: Grandeur, and the Empreſs having ſecur d her moſt formidable Oppoſer, tri- 
umpb'd in her Fortune, and as che le Monarch of the Nation commanded in all 
Affairs, and diſpos d of all Dignities and Offices according to her own Pleaſure. 
Yet ſtill ſhe did not alter her Title of Empreſs, or Queen of the Romans,' as 
ap from her Broad-Seal ; under which ſhe granted the Cuſtody of the 
ower of London to Geoffry de Mandevil and his Heirs, ing Covenants 
with him, That ſhe would not make Peace with the Citizens of London, with- 
out his Conſent, becauſe they were his mortal Enemies: But this Earl being af- 
terwards accidentally apprehended in St. Albans, for his Liberty was oblig'd 
to ſurrender both the Tower of London and his other Caſtles to King Stephen. 


Upon this great Succeſs of the Empreſs, the States Men ſtood no longer for Ste- 
27 1 phen, 
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pben, but their Faiths turning with their Fortunes, they all paid Allegiance to stephen 4 
ber; the Kentiſh Men only excepted, where Stephens Queen Matilda, and decline. 
William de Tpres, maintain'd his Cauſe to the utmoſt of their Powers. Nor 
was King Szephen diſappointed only of England, but alſo Normandy caſt off 
his Subjection ; for Gy of Anjou, Husband to the Empreſs, having Intelli- | 
gence of the late Victory, induc'd the Normans to join in his Party, by pub- i 
lilhing the Captivity of Stephen, now unable to relieve them or himſelf; and | 1 
David King of Scotland was not backwards in ſetting forth the Claim of the 
Empreſs, and under that Pretence ſeiz d upon the County of Northumberland. 
During theſe Tranſactions the Empreſs to eſtabliſh her Power repair'd to in. 
cheſter, where ſhe ſwore to the Biſhop, That if he and the Holy Church would 
receive her as their lawful Queen, he ſhould order and direct all the great Af- 
fairs of the Nation, and diſpoſe of all Biſhopricks and Abbies. This was allo 
promis'd by the Earl of Glocefter and ſeveral of the ps upon which the 
Biſhop readily acknowledg'd her Queen of England, and with ſome of his 
Friends took an Oath, That as long as ſhe made good her Promiſes, they 
would be faithful to her. Aud the next Day ſhe was receiv'd into the Cathe- 
dral with a Pompous Proceſſion, in Company with many Biſhops, Abbors, Ba- 
rons and Knights; where the Legate cars'd thoſe who curs'd Her; and bleſs'd 
thoſe who bleſs'd Her; abſolving the Obedient, and excommunicating the reſt. 
From Wincheſter ſhe went with the Court to Milton, whete ſhe kept her Eaſter 
with a mighty Conflux of People; and was recogniz'd by Theobald Atch-Bithop 
of Canterbury. Soon after a General Synod of the Clergy was ſummon'd at 4councit cat- 
Wincheſter under the Legate, who after private and ſeparate Conferences with led ar Win- 
the Bithops, Abbots and Arch-Deacons, made a publick Speech, ſerting forth ***'» 
the Cauſe of this Aſſembly, which was to conſult of the Peace of the Coun- 
try, inſiſting upon the flouriſhing State of the Kingdom under King Henry; 
who many Tears ſince had receiv'd an Oath of England and Normandy, fo+ 
the Succeſſion of his Daughter and her Iſſue : That ſhe delaying her Chiiline 
into England at the Time of hit Death; for the Peace of the Nation his Bro- 
ther was admitted to the Throne. Thu he had been a Pledge between God 
and him That he ſhould honour the Church, and maintain righteous Laws ; 
yet with Grief and Shame he could but mention his Misbehaviour : The Peace 
of the Nation was deſtroyd, and no Puniſhment inflifted upon Criminals ; 
iſhops were impriſon'd, and oblig'd to ſurrender their Poſſeſſions ; Abbies 
were ſold, and Churches pillag d; the Counſel of ill Men was follow'd, and 
the Advice 7 Good Men deſpis'd; That he had convend him _ a Hy- 
nod, but had gain d nothing but Hatred; He ought indeed to love his Mortal 
Brother but much more 2 Immortal Father : Therefore, added he, ſeeing 
God has exercis'd his Tudgments, 7 letting him fall into the Hands of pow- 
 erful Men, leſt the Kingdom ſhould be loſt for want of a Governor, I have 
call d you hither by my Legantine Power, Teſterday the Cauſe was e pores 
ed in private to the greateſt Part of the Clergy of England, to whom of 
Right it belongs to Elect and Ordain a King; and therefore, after invoking 
the Divine Aſſiſtance, we Elec Matilda Deen of England, the Daughter of in which the 
the peaceable, glorious and incomparable King Henry. 2 3 
All that were preſent aſſented, or by their Silence would not contradict what : 
was done. The Legate alſo told them, That he had ſummon'd the Citizens 
of London, and expected them the next Day. Accordingly they came, and 
being brought into the Council, declar d, That they came from the Community 
F London, not to raiſe any Debates or Conteſts, but to petition that their 
ord the King might be releas'd out of Priſon; which was the earneſt De- 
ſire of all the Barons, and great Men lately receiv'd into their Community. 
The Legate anſwer'd at large, and with a Grace, That it became not the Lon- 
doners, who were eſteem'd as Noblemen in England, to join with ſuch Ba- 
Tons as had forſaken their King in — render'd the holy Church Ow” 
| C | "= 
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ble, aud favour'd them only for their own Advantage. Upon which a Chap- 
lain of King Stephen's Queen, offer'd a Letter from her to the Legate, which 
becauſe he refusd to communicate to the Aſſembly, the Chaplain with great 
Confidence read it himſelf, in which the — earneſtly begg d of the Clergy, 
particularly the Biſhop of Wincheſter, her Lord's Brother, to reſtore him to the 
Kingdom, whom his wicked Subjetts had caſt into Priſon. To which the 
Legate gave ſuch an Anſwer as he had given to the Londoners; who after a 
Conlultation, ſaid, They would communicate the Reſolution of the Council to 
their Fellow Citizens, and comply with it as far as they could. This done, 
many of the King's Party were excommunicated, particularly Milliam Martel, 
his Steward, whoſe Advice he had follow'd in many Things; and fo after three 
Days Seſſion only, the Council was diſſoly'd. From Milton the Empreſs went 
to Reading, where with a great Multitude, Robert D'oyly came and offer'd 
her the Caſtle of Oxford; which ſhe receiv'd with the Homage of that City, 
and the Country round about. From rhence the went to the famous Monaſte- 
ry of St. Albans, where many of the London Citizens met her, and treated 
about delivering the City to her; to which Place ſhe repaired, thinking her ſelf 
She comes to ſafe in the Company of ſo many Biſhops and Barons. At J/eſtmnſter ſhe was 
London. receiv'd. with a magnificent Proceſſion, and ſtay'd there ſome Days to give Di- 
rections and Orders about the State and Affairs of the Kingdom. 0 


The Empreſs thus cſtabliſh'd, all now eſteem'd her as Fortune's Darling, and 2+ 


Gervaſ. 


beheld her as their only riſing Sun; and had her Diſcretion been equal to her «c. 
Reſolution, ſhe might have reign'd many Years in Proſperity. For now the 
Priſon Walls had obſcur'd and defac'd all the Virtues and Fayours of the un- 
fortunate Stephen, whoſe ſorrowful Qucen Matilda inceſſantly ſolicited the 
Empreſs in her Husband's Favour, deſiring his Liberty, but not his Crown, 
which ſhe ſhould freely enjoy; and thereupon offer'd many great Perſons for 
Pledges, who gave their Faith for him, That from thenceforward be ſhould de- 
vote himſelf to a religious Solitude, becoming either a Monk or a Pilgrim. All 
which ſhe rejected with great Haughtineſs, and with but little better Grace re- 
fus'd the Legate Biſhop of V incheſter, when he only defir'd that his Nephew 
Euſtace might enjoy his Father's Honours and Lands in Nor mandy. The 
Londoners Fikewiſe — lately acknowledg'd her for Queen, thought they 
might have whatever they deſir d, and became Petitioners to her, That ſhe 
would mitigate the over hard Laws of her Father, and put thoſe of King 
She diſoblige: Edward in Rl Force. This ſhe abſolutely deny'd; which being in an unſet- 
the Cirizens tled State, prov'd very impolitick and pernicious. For firſt Stephens Queen 
e nt Matilda ſent to her Son Euſtace, That their Suits muſt be obtain'd only by 
War; urging him to * his Party by the Aſſiſtance of the Kentiſh Men; 
Several ot the Nobility alſo repin d, that they were fo lightly regarded, or ra- 
ther rejected; and the Londoners inrag'd at this laſt Repulſe, endeavour'd to 
make the Empreſs their Priſoner, and lo redeem Stephen, who had chiefly their 
She retires o Affections; but ſhe hearing of the Deſign, fled ſecretly in the Night, and retir- 
Oxford. ed to Oxford, which in all her Difficulties ſhe ever found true to her, out of 
Love both to her Cauſe, and the Memory of her Father. At the fame Time 
the Biſhop of Yncheſter's high Mind not bearing the Denial of his Suit, upon 
ſecret Conferences with Stephen's Queen, by her ſorrowful Entreaties began to 
melt in his Affection towards the diſtreſſed King his Brother; and at length re- 
ſoly'd to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt, and abſfoly'd all thoſe whom before he had ex- 
- communicated, alledging, That the Barons had kept their Faith with the Em- 
preſs, but ſhe had done otherwiſe with them: And thinking it now Time to 
ſtand up for his Brother, he ſolicited the diſcontented Londoners in his favour, 
and ſtored the Caſtles of Maltham, Fernham and Wincheſter with Men and Am- 
- munition. 
In the mean Time the Empreſs haſten d to Gloceſter to confer with her great 44. 
Friend Milo, and ſoon after returning toOxford, was there ſolely maintain'd 
DEL at 
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ar his Charge, having no Subſiſtance of her own; to requite which fidelity 
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and other Services, ſhe there created him Earl of Hereford. Having gather'd a 


conſiderable Force together, ſhe march'd directly to #/; 1 accompany d an from 
e 


with her Uncle David King of Scotland, her Brother Robert, 
the Nobility ; and arriving at the City, ſhe ſent for the Biſhop, whoſe Intereſt 
ſhe much deſired, ro come to her with all Speed. But he thinking it not ſafe, 
return'd an equivocal Anſwer ; That he would . himſelf, as if he deſign'd 
to follow them; and ſo iſſuing privately out of the City immediately prepar d 
himſelf to work her Ruin: For getting the Aſſiſtance of Queen 22 and 
her Son Euſtace, the Londoners and Ii illiam de Tpres, he made good his Part; 
himſelf and Friends remaining in the City, while the Empreſs and her Nobili- 
ty defended themſelves in the Caſtle, without daring to go forth among ſo many 

nemies. And ſhortly after, knowing the Citizens to be better affected to the 
Empreſs than himſelf, to gratifie his tevengeful Temper, he commanded the 
City to be ſet on Fire, by which the great Nunnery, the Convent of St. Grim- 
balk above twenty Churches, and the greateſt Part of the City was conſum'd to 
Aſhes. Seven Weeks being ſpent in the Siege and Counter-Siege of the City 


and many of 


thence to Win- 
cheſter. 


and Caſtle, the Empreſs under great Troubles and Reſtraints, defir'd to change here je 5: 


her Quarters; and with no ſmall Difficulty march'd out with her Brother Earl 5e great 


by good Fortune eſcap'd to the Caſtle of Lutgunſhal, and from thence to the 
eviſes; where 2 that ſhe was ſtill in Danger, according to Brompton 
and others, ſhe was oblig'd to be carry d to Gloceſter in a common Coffin or 


Herſe, like a dead Corps; in which ſne had good Occaſion to reflect upon the 


Reginald, and many other Friends, beſides Earl Robert, who brought up the * 
Reer with two hundred undaunted Followers. She was immediately follow'd 


by the King's Forces, and many of her Men lain and taken Priſoners; but ſhe 


Chains ſhe had put upon her Rival Stephen. But her Brother Earl Robert met ga-! Robert 
with worſe Fortune, who while he was more careful in providing for her Safety alen Priſoner. 


than his own, was taken Priſoner, and brought back to incheſter, where he 
was preſented -4 the Biſhop to Queen Matilda, who committed him to the 
Cuſtody of William de Tpres, and for more Security ſent him to Rocheſter : 
Bur others taking Sanctuary in the Nunnery of Marelli, were burnt, together 
with the Place. Robert, Nil undaunted in his Misfortunes, tho' he was tempted 
by Promiſes and urg'd by Threats to deſert his Siſter's Cauſe, yet nothing would 
prevail with him; nor would he enter into any Treaty for his own Releaſe, 
without her Conſent, or to her Prejudice. 


But within the Space of fix Months, xing Stephen 


the King and he were both exchang d upon equal Terms; ſo that each Party was e, d. 


| Malm:b. 


left at Liberty to purſue the War with as great Eagerneſs as ever. 
Not long after the Biſhop of — 0, to proceeded in his Deſign to ruin the 


Empreſs, and by his Legantine Authority ſummon'd a Synod to meet at Weſt- 


alledging, That he had receiv'd the Empreſs 


minſter ; where the Pope's Letters to him were openly read, in which he lam d 
him for Fa little endeavouring, to reſtore his Brother, exhorting him to uſe all 
Power both Eccleſiaſtical and Secular to effect it. King Stephen alſo in this 
Council co wplain'd, That his Subjetis, to whom he had never denyd Fuſtice, 
had impriſon'd, and reproachfully treated him to his great Affliction. Upon 
which the Legate by his Rhetorick endeayour'd to Julie his own Proceedings, 


when the K ings Army was routed, and his 
rents came to Wincheſter; and whatever Promiſes 


fully broke. He further urg'd, That ſbe and her Friends had contriv'd to de- 
prive bim both of his Dignity and Life, but God had defeated her Deſigns ; 
and. the King his Brother being now freed from his Impriſonment, he com- 
manded them on the behalf of God and the * that t 


hey would aſſiſt him 
with their whole Power, * Who was anointed by the Will of the People, and 


© Aſſent of the Apoſtolick See; and that he would excommunzcate all Diſtur- 
bers of the public Peace, that r the Gauſe of the Empreſs. The Le- 
| C 2 


gates 


Compulſion, not Choice; and his Cauſe is 
obility fled, ſhe with her Adbe- 9 in 
2 made there, ſhe had wil. 
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| | gate's Words were not very grateful to all the Clergy, tho none reply'd, but 
out of Fear and Reverence kept ſilence; only one Lay- Meſſenger from the Em- 
preſs boldly forbad the Legate, by the Fealty he had ſivorn to the Empreſs, to 
4 att any Thing contrary to her Honour or Intereſt, adding, That ſhe came into 

| England 45 85 Invitation, and that her impriſoning the King was by his Ap- 
probation. All this, and much more, which he urg d againſt the Legate with 
great Sharpneſs, could not move him to return any Anſwer, or to ſhew any Paſſion, 


much leſs to deſiſt from his late Deſigns. 


1142. ſtance. But that Earl having Troubles with his own Nobility, and the Nor- 
Reg. % Mans being ſcarcely brought to Subjection, thought it not convenient to leave 
his Country; therefore he only ſent ſome Forces with Robert, and with them 
his young Son Prince Henry into England. The Empreſs in his Abſence had 
ſtrongly fortify'd her ſelf in Oxford, whom King Stephen follow'd with an 
The Em; Lager Purſuit, and won the Suburbs to the City Gates; and reſolving not to 
cloſely "ws deft 'till he had got her in his Poſſeſſion, he ſo cloſely beſieg'd her, that for 
in Oxford. two Months whatſoever Strength or Stratagem could perform on either Side was 
there put in practice. Till at length Want made the Beſieg d think of a Sur- 
render; upon which the Empreſs was once more forc'd to make uſe of Policy, 
and to take Adyantage of the Sharpnels of the Winter, when the River Thames 
was cover'd with Ice and Snow. Being reduc'd to Extremity, ſhe undertook a 
dangerous Attempt; for cloathing her ſelf, and a ſelect Company with white 
She make; ber Linen Garments, to deceive the Eyes of the Sentinels, ſhe ifſu'd ſecretly by 
Eſcape. Night out of a Poſtern Gate, and paſſing the frozen River ran on Foot thro 
Ice, Snow, Ditches and Vallies for five Miles, as far as Abington, with the 
Snow ſtill driving in their Faces; and there taking Horſe, the "49 Night re- 
cover'd the Caſtle of Yallingford, to the great Joy and Admiration of that Gar- 
riſon. In the mean Time Earl Robert, and Prince Henry had befieg'd and taken 
the Caſtle of /arham, hoping to divert the King from the Siege of Oxford; 
but ſoon after hearing of the ſtrange Eſcape of the Empreſs, he came with youn 
Henry to his Mother, whoſe Sight made her forget the many Troubles ſhe ha 
endur d. Here Mahmesbury, the moſt judicious and conſiderable of the Monkiſh 
Writers, concludes his Hiſtory, being patroniz'd by Robert Earl of Gloceſter. 


A. D. in London, which was held by the Legate Biſhop of Wincheſter, in which it . 
1143. was ordain'd, That whoever laid — 
Reg. 5. © ſhould not be abſolv'd, but by the Pope himſelf, and then only in his Preſence. 
&c Which laſt Clauſe to a former Decree made in the Reign of King Henry, ren- 
: der'd the Perſons of all Eccleſiaſticks for the future inviolable. This was a 
moſt ſeaſonable Ordinance for the Clergy, for now daily Devaſtations and Out- 
rages were committed in all Parts, and a diſmal Civil War was carry'd on for 
ſeveral Years in this Nation. Of this we have but a ſhort and ſlender Account: 
Many Action. We find that Oxford was ſurrender'd to the King upon Conditions, and that 
Wilton was fir d by Earl Robert. Then the Tower of London, with the Ca- 
ſtles of Walden and Pleeſes, and afterwards that of Lincoln were yielded to 
Stephen; the Caſtles of ¶ arham and Portland ſubmitted to the Empreſs : The 
Earls of Cheſter and Effex were ſurpriz d by the King; and his Favourite Wil. 
liam Martel was taken and impriſon d by Robert. Thus about four Years paſs d 
| with Variety of Succeſs, and every Year on each Side produc'd freſh Calamities, 
Xing Ste- to the infinite Pon, # of the whole Kingdom, and moſtly to the ſtrengthning \ 
phen': Inter and encreaſing King Stephen's Intereſt. F or during this Time, the two famous 


mereaſe!. Earls, Robert of Glace er, and Milo of Hereford, Men of great Abilities and 
unſhaken Fidelity to the Empreſs, both loſt their Lives, one by a Diſtemper, 
and the other by an Accident. The Miſeries of the Nation, and the Loſs of 
two ſuch Supporters, caus d the Empreſs to leaye England, and retire into Nor- 


A. D In the following Year Earl Robert, fearing the King's Power and his Siſter's 24 
* **  Declenſion, went into Normandy to ſolicite her Husband Geoffry for her Aſſi- Hard 


In the Beginning of the next Year, King Stephen was preſent at a Synod . 
M. Paris. 


ent Hands upon one in Holy Orders, xc. 
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8 mandy, where ſhe continu'd with her Husband *rill his Death; having not long The' mv A 


before ſent her Son Henry to his Father, who defir'd rather to have him Heir ave: che 
of a Dukedom with Safety, than of that of a Kingdom with continual Hazard; Nen. 


* 


1 IV. Upon the Departure of the Empreſs; King Stephen began to take freſh A. D. 
Heveden, Courage, and caus'd ſeveral of the Barons to ſwear Allegiance to his Son Eu- | 
garde face; by which Complement he ſuppos'd all Things had been ſecure on his Side. © 147. 
In the ſame Year he repair d to Lincoln, and for a while kept his Court there; Reg. . 
and to ſhew his Grandeur, wore his Crown at the Chr:/tmas Solemnity, which Kin Steoh 
no King before him durſt undertake to do in that City, being deterr'd by a cer- wars bo + 
rain ſuperſtitious Prophecie, foretelling Death, or ſome extraordinary Misfortune cen « 
to any Prince who attempted it, which the King not regarding, is therefore by n. 
our Hiſtorians commended for his Courage. In this Year alſo, or the next, 
Pope Eugene in a Council held at Rheims, without the Conſent of the greateſt 
Part of his Cardinals, ſolemnly depriv'd William Arch Biſhop of Zart, becauſe. 
he had been nominated by the King before he was canonically elected, and the 
Chapter of 7ork commanded to make a new Election, which fell upon Henry 
Murdac Abbot of the Monaſtery of Fountains; and William was oblig'd to re- 
tire to Henry Biſhop of / inc heſter, who maintain d him *cill the Death of the 
ſaid Pope. | | 
Geaſs, While King Stephen thought himſelf ſecure in his Throne, Prince Henry, A. D. 
Has, now about fixteen Years of Age, reſoly'd to make one Attempt more for a Crown IT 
and accordingly came over into England with a ſmall but ſelect Army; to whom 19. 

were join d the diſcontented Earl of Cheſter, Roger Son of the deceas'd Milo, Neg. 15. 
with many Knights and valiant Men of the Engliſb. Henry ſoon march'd into , ie 
the North, and met with his Coſen David King of Scotland, by whom he was England. 
moſt honourably receidꝰ d, and ſolemnly knighted. From that Time he ſought 
all Occaſion to provoke both Stephen and his Son Euſtace; and having ſettled 
ſome Affairs with his chief Counſellors for: the Purſuit of his Deſigns in En- 

land, he return'd into Normandy, to tranſact ſome other Buſineſs that might | 

e available to theſe Ends. Where he ſtay'd not long before his Father Geofy fi F4ther 
dy'd, and left him in Poſſeſſion both of the Dukedom of Normandy and the Earl- great rojeſi- 
dom of Anjou. And to add to his growing Greatneſs, in the eighteenth Year *. 
of his Age, he marry'd the fam d Eleanor, Dutcheſs of Guienne and Aguitain, A. D. 
who had lately been divorc'd from Lewis King of France for Conſanguinity 1151. 
and Suſpicion of Adultery, after ſhe had born him two Daughters. Lewis now Reg. 
fearing Iſſue Male by this Marriage, to the diſinheriting of his ſaid Daughters, , 58. 
was highly incens'd with Duke Henry; and Stephen allo fearing his Greatneſs, xing Lewis's 
having now the Provinces of Normandy, Anjou, Guienne, Aquitain and Poictou, Ween Elea- 
both of them ſought all Methods ro diminiſh his Power. Lewis with Prince 
Euſtace oppos'd him in foreign Parts, and Stephen in England; where to ſecure 
the Succeſſion, he endeavour d to inveſt Prince Euſtace with the Engliſh Diadem, | 
in order to cut off all Hopes from Duke Henry. And. calling a grand Council A. D. 
at London, King Stephen commanded Theobald Arch-Bilhop of Canterbury to 11 52. 
crown his Son Euſtace, which he abſolutely refus'd, alledging, That the Pope R 17 
bad forbidden him to crown him, whoſe Father had contrary to his Oath ufurp'd _ "S * = 
the Kingdom. At which Repulſe, the King ſhut up all the Biſhops with their rap Foo frag 
Primate in one Houſe; but the latter made his Eſcape, and fled into Normandy, vours ro 
which intirely defeared the King's Deſigns. But to be reveng'd on him for this 0 hingen. 
Diſappointment, he ſeiz d upon all his Lands and Poſſeſſions. 
Gere, we e ny his Title now queſtion'd by the Church, who had be- 


lan, fore eſtabliſh'd it, reſolv'd ro make it good by the Sword; and winning the 


Caſtle of Newberry, fortify'd Malmesbury, and laid cloſe Siege ro Wallingford; 
againſt which he erected the Caſtle of Cranmer ſe, to hinder all Communication. 
But Duke Henry, having put a ſtop to the Wars abroad, return'd into England 
with a conſiderable Force; and being join'd by many of the Nobility, ow 
SAA 9 95 yielded 
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ielded to him above thirty ſtrong Caſtles, he haſten'd to the Relief of Walling- 


A. D. 2 where he undertook a great Enterprize; for he ſurrounded the Beſiegers 


1153. with a large Intrenchment, and kept them as much from Relief, as they had 
Reg, '*, done the Beſieg d. King Stephen haſtning to their Succour, encamp d near the 
Date Henry's Enemy, and being ready to give Battel, the Winter Storms prevented him; bur 
inert in- ſoon after, while the King at the Head of his Army was giving Orders for a 
1 Battel, his Horſe mounted thrice with his fore Legs, till at laſt he fell down 

backwards, to the great Hazard of the King's Perſon. Upon which William 

Earl of Arundel, a brave and eloquent Man, took occaſion to exhort the King 

To be warn'd by theſe ill Omens, and not to expett any Succeſs againſt the 

juſter Cauſe; and that there were ſo many near Relations and Friends ſet 

againſt each other, that they could not engage without a great and unnatural 

fuſion of Blood; therefore he ought to ſend Meſſengers to the Duke to treat 

4 4 Peace. Upon which Advice it was reſoly'd to come to a Parly, which was 

tznify'd to Duke Henry; who being warm and ready for Battel, could hardly 

moderate his youthful Ardour ; yet * Importunity of his Friends he yielded 

3 Interview with the King near Wallingford, where the River Thames be- 

Truce with ing narrow, they could diſcourſe together from the oppoſite Banks. Aſter a 

the king. long and private Conference, they both return'd to their Camps, and ſoon after 
agreed to a Ceſſation of Hoſtilities. 


But Euſtace the King's Son was highly diſoblig'd by this Treaty, which he 6. 
knew would end to his Prejudice, and leaving the Court in a Paſſion, march'd 17a. 


into Cambridgeſhire, and then into 'Sufolk ; where coming to the Abby of 
St. Edmund's- Bury, he was treated with all Reſpect, but not receiving Mony 

which he demanded for his Soldiers, he order'd them to ſeize upon all the Corn 
; belonging to the Abby; but ſitting down to Dinner, upon the firſt Bit he eat, 
8 he fell into a Frenzy, and expir'd in a little Time. He was eighteen Years of 
Age, born to be never out of the Calamities of War, and was bury ' d at Fever- 

ſham with his Mother Matilda, who deceas'd a little before, without any real 
Injoyment of a Crown. Stephen began to find the Puniſhments of Heav'n in 
theſe great Loſſes, and upon the _— of the Truce, many fell from him, and 
many Caſtles were loſt, as Bertnell, Reading, Warwick, Stamford and others. 
And under theſe Afflictions he was more inclinable to a Peace, which was much 
promoted by Arch-Biſhop Theobald; and alſo Henry of Wincheſter, who by 

making his Brother King had brought ſuch Miſeries upon the Nation, now 

ſtrucken with Remorſe, contributed his urmoſt Aſſiſtance to this great Work. 

Upon which a grand Council was ſummon'd both by the King and Dake to meet 

at / incheſter, conſiſting of all the great Men of either Party, who were joyful- 
ly receiv'd with a ſolemn Proceſſion; and there in the Preſence of infinite Mul- 
titudes the King led the Duke by the Hand, and then a Peace was concluded on 
A Peace con- theſe Conditions: * Firſt that Stephen ſhould enjoy the Crown of England du- 
ny ring Life: Secondly, upon his Deceaſe, Heury ſhould fucceed him as his Law- 
= Henri ful Heir. Then the» King adopted the Duke for his Son, and at the ſame 
time pay'd him Reverence, and acknowledg'd him as a Father and Lord; and 
Earl William, the King's only ſurviving lawful Son, at his Father's Command 
did Homage to the Duke. After theſe Things were ſolemnly perform'd, and 
ratify'd by the mutual Oaths of the King, Biſhops and Temporal Lords, a firm 

Peace, which for many Years had been baniſh'd from the Nation, was happily 
A. D. reſtor'd. The Dake was receiv'd, with the King, at London, at Orr at 
1154. Canterbury, and other Places, with all Demoſtrations of Joy; but the Duke's 
FOR Pleaſures were interrupted by gay, = againſt his Perſon by certain F/em- 
_ K. 9. mings; but juſt upon the Execution, Milliam the King's Son, who was concern d 
5:20 Norman. in it, falling from his Horſe upon Burbam Down, broke his Leg, and for Want 
dy. of a Leader the Deſign fail'd.* However it occaſion'd the Duke to take his final 
Leave of the King, and paſs over into Normandy, where after a Year's Abſence 

be was joyfully receiv d by his Mother, Wife and all his Subjects. 1 

ing 
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ſhort Enjoyment of that Crown he fo unjuſtly acquir'd, and after he had pu- 
niſh'd him with the Loſs of all Hopes of the Succeſſion in his Family, he took 
him out of this World upon the 25th Day of Ocloler, after a calamitous Reign 
of cighteen Years, nine Months, and ſeventeen Days. 
of Age, and dy'd of his old Diſtem 


both to his Friends and Enemies; but at the fame Time he was unmeaſurably 
ambitious, reſolving to be no Slave to his Word or Oath, which brought vaſt 
Calamities upon him and others. 
ticularly in the Og ne Abbies of Cogſball in Eſſex, of Furneſs in Lan- 
caſhire, Feverſham in Kent, and the Nunneries of Carew and Higham. Set- 
ting aſide his Ambition and unjuſt Title, he was an excellent Prince; none bur- 
thening their Subjects with fewer Taxes, nor governing with greater Clemen- 
cy; and notwithſtanding the many Inſurrections, he is ſaid never to have put 


one Man to Death. The Cuſtom of holding the ſplendid Aſſemblies or Curie 


at the three great Feſtivals, which in the former Reign began to languiſh, b 


| King Stephen now had a fair proſpect of reaping all the Pleaſures thata Crowti 
in Peace could afford him, and accordingly ns'd all Jaudable Methods for the 
Tepairing the Ruins of the Kingdom; bur God thought fir to allow him but a 


Yer he ſhew'd ſignal Marks of Deyotion, 8 


* 


reaſon of the unſettled Times was now wholly laid aſide. Theſe Times of Con- 
fuſion alſo gave the Pope and Clergy great rtunities to encroach upon the 
Regal Power, and to introduce new Laws, Uſages and Cuſtoms. Particularly 
the Pope's Canon Law was now firſt brought into the Nation; which was 7% Canon 


compil'd into a Code or Body by Gratian, and publiſh'd by Pope Eugene in 
the Year 1151. The Occaſion of bringing it hither was a great Conteſt be- 
tween the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and the Biſhop of Vincheſter; which 


ht over Lawyers from Rome, together with their Law, Vacarius being 
125 Profeſſor of it in Oxford. 


CHAP. 


Law firſt in- 
troduc'd here, 


een | 
He was near fifty Years - 
| er the Emroids, accompany'd with lliack 
Pains, being bury'd by his Wife and Son at Fever/ham in the Abby Church of 
that Monaſtery which he. himſelf had founded. As to his Character he had character, 


undoubtedly many Princely Qualities, as Valour, Afﬀabilicy, and Generoſity 


c HAT H. 


The Plantagenets Undivided ; From the Death of 
King Stephen, and Reſtoration f the Saxon 
Line, to the Death of King Henry the Third. 


Containing the Space of about 118 Tears. 


. I. 
The Reign of King HENRY the Second. 
Containing 34 Years, $ Months, and 12 Days. 


A&D: I HE Miſeries of the late Civil Wars had ſo conquer'd the Spirit of ,, ,,,. 
2354. 5 Ambition in the Land, that tho' Stephen left a Son behind him, &. 

who wanted not a conſiderable Intereſt, Duke Henry found an ca- 
Reg. 1. ſic and uninterrupted Acceſſion to the Throne of England. Tho 
he was a French Man by Bitch, he came to the Crown neither unexpected, nor 
undeſired; for the Opinion of the Nation, and rhe Hopes concciv'd of his ſu- 
ture Government, had the Force to keep England in an intire Obedience above 
ſix Weeks without the Preſence of a King; whoſe Entrance, like that of the 
Soul into the Body, did immediately invigorate the whole Kingdom. He was 
King Henry ſoon after his Arrival ſolemnly crown'd King at Weſtminſter, together with Ele- 
anden Ele- anor his Queen, by Theobald Arch-Biſhop/of Canterbury, on the nineteenth 
or cg Day of December, with the loud Acclamations of all the People, being now 
about twenty one Years of Age. He was firnam'd Plantagenet, that is Plan- 
ta Geneſta, or Broom Plant ; and being Son of the Empreſs, who was Grand- 
Daughter to Queen Margaret the Siſter of Edgar Etheling, in him the Royal 
Line of the old ZEnghſh Saxons was reſtored. He was not only the neareſt 
Heir to the Crown, after his Mother's Deceaſe, but was alſo the moſt powerful 
Monarch that had hitherto fate upon the Engliſh Throne; being, beſides Eng- 

land and Normandy, poſſeſs' d of a great Part of France before recited. 
a '® » : : In 
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» ?»i Tn order to reſtore a.ruinous and waſted Country, he began with demoliſh-' A, D. 


Gra ing ſeveral Caſtles, which had been the Neſts of Rebellion, and rcſum'd others, 


to 


is on Uſe, and likewiſe ſuch Lands and Eſtates as had been alienated from 


1155. 


the Ctown; as the unjuſt Reward of thoſe who withſtood. his. Title. Others Reg. . 
Write, that he promiſcuouſly reſum d all ſuch Lands, as were by a ſet Num- 


4 e found at any Time to have belong d to the Crown. 
ſome Nob 


He veden. 


M. Paris, 


&c. 


M. Paris, 
Heveden. 
Ke. 


He reduc'd: 


lemen unduly created to a private Condition, and clear d the Nati- 
on of Foreign Soldiers ; eſpecially from the Flemmings, whoſe mercenar 
Swarms' had been moſt burdenſome to the Land, and pernicious to his Caule. 


Then to preſerve good Government, he choſe a Body of Counſellors out of xi 
the Clergy and Laity ; as Theobald Arch-Biſhop of Can- i 


the moſt eminent 


— 


Henry's 
wiſe E all. 


terhury, Thomas Becket, Arch- Deacon of the ſame See, whom he made Chan." 
celtor of England, as allo John of Oxenford, with divers other Prelates; of 
the Laity he had Robert Earl of Lezcefter, chief Juſticiary of England, Ri- 
chard de Lucie, Focelin de Bailull, Alan de Nevil, and others; but in his 
Cabinet Council, he had his Mother the Empreſs, now one of the moſt experi- 


enc'd Ladies of the Age. 
ment at Wallingfor 


Thus furniſh'd, he aſſembled a Council or Parlia- 
4, where he caus'd the whole Kingdom to ſwear to the Suc- 


ceſſion of his two young Sons Viiliam and Henry, the former dying not long 
after; and here he confirm'd the Laws of St. Edward, and the ancient Cu- 
ſtoms of the Kingdom, and likewiſe granted a ſhort Charter of Liberties, which 
in Subſtance is a bare Confirmation of all that his Grandfather Henry I. had 
* as grateful to the 

Vicked and Rapacious; 
who were now either forc d to leave the Country, or put on the Appearance 
of Honeſty ; by which Means all Men quietly enjoy d the Fruits of a long de- 


anted; Theſe hopeful Beginnings of ſo young a Ki 
Qui and Peaceable, as they were un 


fired Peace. 


quitain, Anjou, 
and 


King Henry having ſettled his Affai 


leaſant to the 


Queen. 


tly his own Patrim 


on 
Bur his Brother Gee R 


irs in England to his Satisfaction, haſten'd 
into France to King Lewis, where he did Homage to him for Normandy, A. 
ain and Tourain; which were 
y the Inheritance of Eleanor his 


A. D. 


eg. 3. 


having a juſt Title to the Earldom of Anjou, by his Father's Will, held out He goes inte 
that Country againſt him. Vet Henry, tho he himſelf had ſworn to obey his ce. 

| Father's Will, never regarded it; but procuring P 
his Oath, by Force he unjuſtly diſpoſſeſs'd his Brother of all his Territories, 
and oblig'd him to accept of an Annuity of a thouſand Pounds Ergliſh, and 
two thouſand more of Aujouvin Mony; which in the third Vear was ended by 
the Death of Geoffry. After this Succeſs King Henry return'd into England, n. rauen. 
and at Cheſter he contracted a Friendihip with Malcolm King of Scotland, 


n the fame Terms with his Grand- father Heury; 


Adrian to diſpenſe with 


n which Malcolm 


furrender'd the City of Car/ifle, Newcaftle upon T ine, and that of Bamborough, 
and King Henry reſtored to him the Earldom of Huntington in England. | 
The King daily increas'd in Strength and Power; and yet the #e/þ, a reſtleſs a D. 


People, (ti 


ventur'd to make frequent Incurſions into England, which occaſi- 


on'd Henry to raiſe a powerful Army to ſubdue them, and bring them to a 
peaceable Correſpondency. The Enemy truſting to the Security of their Woods Reg. 


and Mountains, retreated thither ap 
Army marching in thoſe difficult 


on his Approach; and the Van of the King's 
laces, was intercepted by them, and a great 


Part of it cut in Pieces. Upon which Henry de Effex, the King's hereditary 
Standard-Bearer, threw down his Standard and fled, allo reporting that the 
King was ſlain, which put the whole Army into a great Confuſion; but upon E, xpedi- 


the King's ſudden Appearance it receiv'd new Vigour, rallied, and forc'd the* 


1157. 


ion againſt 


Enemy to ſuch Terms as fatisfy'd the King. He cut down their Woods, _— 
made open Ways into their Country, had the Caſtle of Roe/en?, and all other 
Places furrender'd to him which they had taken from his Predecefſors, and ro- 


eir Nobles and great Men, he return d in 
5 Triumpm 


cciving the Homage and Fealty of 


D d 
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Triumph into England. Bur Henry de Eſex for his Cowardice was charg d 
with Treaſon by Robert de Montfort, à valiant Nobleman, and in a Trial by 
a ſingle Combate was vanquiſh'd, for which his Life was forfeited by Law; 
but the King ſpared it, and caus'd him to be ſhota a Monk in the Abby 
A. D. of Reading, an ſeiz'd upon all his vaſt Eſtate. Not long after the King's 


o 


' ** third Son Richard was born in his Palace at Oxford, who afterwards ſucceeded 
1158. his Father in the 3 The Beginning of which Vear the King ſpent in * 


Reg. ;. a Progreſs through ngland, and coming to the City of Lincoln, he causd 
The Kine * himſelf to be again crown'd in a Suburb call'd Wickford, without the Walls, 
A 192%" being deterr'd by ſome ſuperſtitious Prophecies from wearing the Crown in the 
1% Wor. City ic ſelf, which tho! it had before been deſpis'd by King Stephen, yet this 
— King could not free himſelf from thoſe vain Apprehenſions. In the followi 
A. D Year he and his Queen were again crown'd at Worceſter upon Eaſter Sunday ; 
and coming to the Oblation, they there devoutly offer'd up their Crowns at the 
1159. N vowing never to wear them after, which they ſtrictly obſerv'd. 
A 


Reg. . After this we do not find many of our Kings to have worn their Crowns at the 
where be lay' great Feſtivals as formerly. 


2828 King Henry having effabliſh'd his Affairs in England, croſs d a ſecond Time MPa, 
He goes into into ormandy, where for three or four Years ſevetal Matters of Importance c. 8 
France. ſucceſſively occurr'd, tho' nor largely treated of by the Writers of theſe Times: 


As his ſeizing. the City of Nants and a great Part of Bretaign, after his 
Brother Geoffry's Deceaſe: His Journey to Paris, with Eleanor his Queen, 
Hi: ſeveral upon a formal Invitation by King Lewis: His expenſive and unſucceſsful Siege 
Aetions there. of Tholouſe, where Malcolm King of Scotland was in Company with him, 
and Knighted by him: The immature Marriage of his Son Heury with Marga- 
ret the French King's Daughter, whom Thomas Becket Lord Chancellor had 
conducted with great Pomp from Paris, by Conſent of Parents, for that Pur- 
oſe: The Offence taken at thoſe. Eſpouſals by King Lewis, becauſe the 
Parties were but Children, and himſelf a Loſer by the Contract: The War 
hereupon attempted by Lewis, who fortifying Chaumont, which King Henry 
recover'd with Advantage, after the French had quitted the Field by Flight: 
The Armies of both ths, 5 being afterwards ready to join Battel, were re- 
concil'd by Pope Alexander, who was fo honour'd by them, that they both 
walk'd on Foot by his Horſe's Side, and perform'd the Office of Yeomen or 
Gentlemen of the Stirrup. After which King Henry, after a long Abſence from 

England, return'd with great Satisfaction, Honour and Repuration. 


a, II. King Henry, in the midſt of his Proſperity and Grandeur, began now fue. 

to be exceedingly diſturb'd and perplex'd, by a famous Conteſt between him **** 
1 163. and Thomas Becket; a Man of an aſpirin Tomper, and invincible Reſolution, 

Reg. . who by Birth was a Londoner, and by Profeſſion a Civilian. Being in holy 


The- Riſe of Orders, he was made Arch Deacon of Canterbury, and then advanc'd to be 
f Thomas 


Becket. 


Lord Chancellor of England, in which high Station he carry'd himſelf like a 
Soveraign King; and in the late Wars between the Kings of England and 
rance, beſides his own Retinue, he maintain'd ſeven hundred Knights or 
Horſe-men, and alſo twelve thouſand others of leſs Quality, with four thou- 
ſand mercenary Footmen for one Month; and tho' he was a Clerk, he tilted 
with a French Knight, diſmounted him, and gain'd his Horſe. Upon the 
Death of Theobald Arch Biſhop of Canterbury, tho' the Monks objected againſt 
dei: made Becket, as being a Courtier and a Soldier, yer in the Year 1162 the King gave 
Leone him that Arch-Biſhoprick, partly in Reward of former Services, and partly in 
iv Hopes of greater to come. But immediately after his Conſecration, he not on- 
ly reſign'd his Office of Chancellor, returning his Seal to the King, but alſo 
wholly chang'd his former Courſe of Life, pur on a ſevere rigid Monk's Ha- 
bit, liv'd an auſtere Life, alter d and order'd his Family accordingly ; and con- 
trary to the King's Expectations, withdrew himſelf from his Obedience and 
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Service, and oppos d him in many Things. The grand Conteſt was concerning 
the Regal and Pontifical Authority, and was firſt diſputed __ the Account of 
the namerous Abuſes and Corruptions of the Church Men, who were then grown 
to a dangerous Height; of which Neuburg, who liv'd in theſe Times, gives . 
us this Account. It was declar'd in the King's Preſence, That the Clergy had Th: Corrupci- 
committed above a hundred Murthers during his Reign, which highly proyok- = Prof pil 
ing the King, he was ſomewhar too violent in puniſhing them; for which the 
Prelates ought to be blam'd, in giving fo great an Occaſion. For whereas the 
Cinons ordain'd, that Clerks for inferior, as well as heinous Offences, ſhould 
be degraded, and thouſands of ſuch were then in the Church, like much Chaff 
among. a little good Corn; yet very few for many Years had been depriy'd. 
The Prelates, while they rather ſtrove to ſupport the Liberties and Dignities 
of the Clerks, than to puniſh and exterminate their Vices, thought they were 
ſerviceable to God and the Church, in protecting ſuch heinous Offenders from 
blick Puniſhment, whom by the Duty of their Places they ought to correct; 
by which Liberty and Impunity, they tear d not God, whoſe Judgments they 
thought far diſtant, nor Men in Authority; fince on the one Side their Pre- 
| lates neglected to reform them, and on the other, they were by their Order 
exempt from Temporal Juriſdiction. ; 
x-bries. This being the State of the Church and Kingdom, in which ſome were fo 
lind. injur'd without Remedy, and others ſo injurious without Reſtraint, as if neither 
Sort were in the Condition of Subjects; the King, out of his Wiſdom and Zeal, 1% King en- 
took particular Care to revive the publick Diſcipline, and the Power of the an- — 2 
cient Laws, which thus lay neglected. To which End he had ſettled ſelect | 
Miniſters of Juſtice in all Parts of the Land; and upon Complaints brought him 
of the Remiſſneſs, and other Defects of his Judges, he by bn, Care 
apply d Remedies, and puniſh'd the Delinquents. The like Remiſſneſs was 
complain'd of in his Eccleſiaſtical Judges; occaſion d by a Murther, commit- 
ted by a Prieſt of Sarum Dioceſe, whom the Arch-Biſhop order d to be depriv d F 
and ſhut up in a Monaſtery, by which he was freed from a more deſery'd Pu- 
niſſiment, deſign d by the og Jaſticiaries. With which, and ſome other 
like Aﬀronts from the Arch-Biſhop, the King was highly diſpleas'd, as ſeeing 
all Things tend to the Ruin of Reg Government, which he deſired might be 
employ'd'to the Impartial Adminiſtration of Juſtice to all his Subjects. The 
Arch-Biſhop on the other Side, ſhew'd himſelf no leſs violent for the Immuni- Becket opp9f6r 
ties of his Clergy and See; and proceeded fo far as to challenge from the Crown . 
the Cuſtody of Rocheſter Caſtle and other Forts, which the King for the Secu- 
rity of his Kingdom had reſum'd into his own Hands. The Sum of the Con- 
troverſie between the Crown and the Mitre is thus deliver'd by Hoveden : The The Sum of 
King expected That all ſuch of the Clergy as were taken in Robbery, Murther, - a 
Felony, and the like Crimes, ſhould be try'd and adjudg'd in his Temporal 
Courts, as Lay-Men were: Againſt which the Arch-Biſhop's Reſolution was, 
Thar all Clergy-Men ſo offending ſhould be try'd only in 1. Spiritual Courts, 
by Men of their own Order, and upon Conviction, ſhould at firſt only be de- 
priv'd of their Office and Benefice ; but after they were thus degraded, upon a 
freſh Offence, they ſhould be judg'd at the King's Pleaſure. | 
51-5 - The King finding himſelf thus depriv'd of one Half of his Soveraignty, and 
xe. that Becket could not be mollify'd either by the Remembrance of old Favours, 
or the Power of freſh Perſuaſions; notwirhſtanding he reſolv d to put nothing 
in Execution, but what was firſt ratify'd and confirm'd by his Biſhops, of 
whoſe ready Aſſent to all juſt Demands, he had no Reaſon to doubt. Therefore 
at an Aſſembly at Weſtminſter the King ſnew'd his Reſentments 1 5 7 the 
Arch. Biſhop's Behaviour, and took an Occaſion to eſtabliſh ſeveral Articles, 75. king ef- 
which he call'd his Grandfather's Cuſioms, much to the Detriment of the Pa- Liſhe, /everal 
pe and Fcclefiaſtical Authority. The Points in thoſe Ordinances, which the im pron 
Arch-Biſhop condemn'd, and ſet down = bis Letters to the Pope, and his pal 4uhoriry. 
| 1 45% GE 
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own Suffragan Biſhops, were principally theſe : 1. That none ſhould appeal to 


the See of Rome for any Cauſe whatſoever, without the King's Licence. 2. That 


it ſhould not be lawful for any Arch-Biſhop or Biſhop to leave the Nation and 
go to the Pope, upon his Summons, without the King's Licence. 3. That no 


iſhops ſhould excommunicate any one holding of the King in chief, or put 
any other of his Officers under Interdict, without his Licence. 4. That all 
criminal Clerks ſhould be try'd before ſecular Judges. $5. That the Laity, whe- 
ther the King or others, ſhould hold Pleas of Churches, and Tithes, Ge. 
Thele Ordinances were peremptorily urg'd to the Arch-Bilſhop and all the Bi- 
ſhops, who anſwer'd, That they willingly conſented to them, ſaving in all 
Things their, Order, and the Rights of the Church. This Anſwer hi A 
diſpleaſing the King, caus d him to remove ſuddenly to Woodſtock, to whi 
Place the Biſhops follow'd him, earneſtly perſuading the Arch-Biſhop to com- 
ply, as they had atready done. At firſt he was immoveable, but at length o- 
vercome by the Importunities of the Biſhops of Chicheſter and Hereford, he aſ- 
ſented to acknowledge the King's Laws without that Saving Clauſe, which had 
as ſo much Offence. At which the King ſeem d atis d for the preſent; 


owever he reſolv'd to have all their Conſents ratify'd in a grand Council of 


the whole Kingdom. 8 


1 To this End, that he might better aſſert the Rights of the Crown, he call'd **=-52 


a Parliament at Clarendon in Miliſbire, where he propounded to the Biſhops and 
1164. Secular Barons many ancient Regular Cuſtoms and Laws, which he expected the 
Reg. 12. Bithops to recognize, as the ancient Rights of the Crown; which Laws, being 
the ſame with thoſe before- mentioned, have commonly been call'd The Conſtitu- 
tions of Clarendon. All the Prelares gave a verbal Conſent to theſe, but being 
requir'd to put their Seals to them, the Arch-Biſhop utterly refus'd ; yet at 
length the Earls of Cornwall and Leiceſter, with other Perſons of Quality by 
Tears, Importunities and Arguments perſuaded him to comply with the King's 
Becket and Pleuſure. So that both the Arch-Biſhop, and all the Biſhops conſented to theſe 
e, Laws, and recogniz'd them under their Seals; and the King afterwards ſent 
iu, them to the Pope to be confirm'd, who not only rejected them, bur utterly con- 
Becket re- demn'd them. Shortly after the Arch-Biſhop began to be ſeverely afflicted, and 
penrs, and repented of this Act, making his Body ſuffer a hard Penance for it; and he 
3332 thought it ſo heinous an Offence, and ſo great a Pollution, that he was not fit 
to ſay Maſs, or appear before the Altar; and therefore he ſuſpended himſelf from 
that Service, till by Confeſſion and Penance he obtain'd the Pope's Abſolution. 
During the Controverſie, the Pope being in France, ſent over Rotred Arch- 
Biſhop of Roven to compoſe theſe Differences; but the King would not hearken 
to him, unleſs the Pope would firſt conſent to confirm his Laws by his Bull. 
And when he ſaw he could not obtain it, he ſent two of his Chaplains to pre- 
vail with the Pope to conſtitute Roger Arch-Biſhop of 7ork his Legate through- 
out England, ſo that he might confound and mortifie Becker, But neither did 
this Project ſucceed; for the Pope knowing that Becker's Cauſe was his own, 
would not be the Author of any Damage to ſo faithful a Servant; yet to gratiſie 
the King he granted by his Bull a flight Authority, which when the King ſaw 
was only ſuperficial and not effectual, he ſent it back again to the Pope by the 

{ame Perſon who brought ir. | 
When theſe Methods fail'd others were attempted, and the Arch-Biſhop ha- 
Many Trou- Ving many Enemies, ſeveral Troubles were brought upon him in a ſhort Time. 
bles fall upon Firſt, he was condemn'd in Damages for a Mannor, which John de Marſhall 
_— claim'd, notwithſtanding the Arch Biſhop had enjoy'd it a long Time without 
Moleſtation. Next he was proſecuted at the King's Suit for , Ls Marks, 
which had been lent him in the Army at Thralbuſe, and for another like Sum 
which he borrow'd of a Few upon the King's Security: Then he was proſe- 
cuted for all the Profits of the Archbiſhoprick of 7 45 and other Biſhopricks 
and Abbies vacant during his Chancellorthip: Beſides all he was in gar" 

| call' 


C. 


Fitt· Ste, 
Ho veden. 
&c. 
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call'd to an Account for thirty thouſand Pounds of the King's Mony formerly in 
his Hands. To theſe he reply G That ſince he had formerly accounted, and 
that the King's eldeſt Son, the Fuſticiary of England, and all the Barons of 
the Exchequer had acquitted him of all Accounts, and that he ſhould come 
free from all Attions to the Archbiſhoprick, he therefore now would not anſwer 
as a Lay-Man. Which peremptory Refuſal of his was highly aggravated with 
divers Accuſations, particularly of Contempt towards the King, in denying to 
come to his Preſence, when commanded to appear before him; and tho he made 
ſeveral Excuſes and Pretences, yet the Peers and the Biſhops condemn'd all his 
moveable Goods to the King's Mercy. And the Prelates perceiving that the King's 
Diſpleaſure tended to a further Severity, premoniſh'd him to ſubmit himſelf; 
Otherwiſe the Court intended to adjudge him a perjur'd Perſon, and a Trai- 
tor, for refuſing Temporal Allegiance to his Temporal Soveraten, according to 
his Oath. Still finding him immoveable, the Biſhops by joint Conſent adjude'd 
him guilty of Perjury, and by the Mouth of the Biſhop of Ch:cheſter diſclaim'd 
all future Obedience to him as their Arch-Biſhop. The following Day, while 
the Biſhops and Peers were conſulting about ſome further Expedient, Becker, 
undaunted in his * caus d to be ſung before him at the Altar, The Princes 
ſit and ſpeak againſt me, and the Ungodly perſecute me, &c. And immedi- 
ately taking his Silver Cro/er in his Hands, he enter d arm'd with it into the King's 
Preſence. At which the Arch-Biſhop of 7 ey reprov'd him for this 
unpreſidented Action, declaring, That the King carry much the ſharper Wea- 
pon of the two, and advis d him to lay down the Croſs. The Arch-Bilhop made 
| Anſwer, That tho the King's Weapon might kill the Body, yet his own could 
deftroy the Soul, and ſend it to Hell. The King in a great Rage commanded 
his Peers to fit in Judgment upon him, as a perjur'd Traitor; and accordingly He is declar d 
they order'd him to be apprehended, and thrown into Priſon. . The Earls of © Laiter. 
Cornwall and Leiceſter, citing him to hear his Sentence pronounc'd, he imme- 
diately appeal'd to the See of Rome, declaring them Incompetent Fudges : Where- 
upon all reviling him with the Name of Traitor, he reply'd, That were it not 
for his Function, he would enter a Combat with them in the Field, and acquit | 
himſelf both of Treaſon and Perjury; and upon that fled from the Court, and E. leave: the 
diſguiſing himſelf under the Name of Dereman, paſs d over into Flanders. * 
#»vedn, The King on the other Side, to leave nothing unfiniſh'd, immediately di- 
deva ſpatch d Gilbert Biſhop of London, and William Earl of Arundell to the French 
King, urging him Not to harbour one who had fled as a Traitor, but prevail'd 
not: For he on the contrary begg'd of the Pope, That as he lob d the Roman The French 
Church, and the Happineſs of France, he would favour and ſupport the Cauſe S e wy 
of Thomas againſt King 3 To this the Pope readily comply'd, upon — 1 8 
which the King ſent an Ambaſſy to him of many great Perſons, as the Arch- 
Biſhop of Tork, the Biſhops of London, Wincheſter, and Chicheſter, John of Ox- 
enford, the Earl of Arundel, and others, whole ſole Employment being by any 
Means to ptocure Diſgrace to Becket, their final Suit was, That his Holineſs 
would be pleas'd to ſend two Cardinals into England, fully to end the Contro- 
ver/ie : But the Pope deny'd it, holding it derogatory to his own abſolute 
Authority, declaring like God's Vice-gerent, It was his own Glory, which he 
would not give to another; but when the Arch-Biſhop was to be zudged, he 
would judge him himſelf. But the great Reaſon, as Hoveden obſerves, was 
that he knew the King of England was rich and powerful, and that Legates 
might eaſily be corrupted, as being greater Lovers of Gold and Silyer, than Ju- 
ſtice and Equity. To which Gerva/e adds, That the Pope and Cardinals wiſe- 
ly foreſaw, That if the Arch-Bilhop was ſupported in his Cauſe it would be a 
reſident for others in the like Caſe to oppoſe Kings; but if it ſunk, no Biſhop 
for the future would dare to withſtand their Soveraign's Pleaſure, ſo that the 
Power of the Church would be ſhaken, and the Authority of the Pope cruſh'd. 
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2 The King being thus diſappointed, and impatient of a Repulſe, where his 7.7% 


6 own Subje f . 
1105. able, and to let him underſtand how he reſented it, he directed his Writs to all 


Reg. i'. the Sheriffs of England, commanding them to attach all ſuch as offer d to ap- 
8 8 dar 7: 
The Ning pre- peal to the Roman Court; together with the Fathers, Mothers, Brothers, Si- 
oo ale ſters,, Nephews and Nieces FA all fuch of the Clergy as were with the Arch- 
; Biſhop, and to put them under Fureties; as alſo to ſetze the Revenues, Goods 
and Chattels of the ſaid Clerg y- Men. Again by other Letters to Gilbert Biſhop 
of London he ſequeſter'd all rhe Livings and Benefices, which within his Pro- 
vince belong'd to any of the Clergy who fled over to the Arch-Biſhop ; ſo that 
without his Leave, they might receive no Part of the Profirs. L he gave 
ſtrict Orders to all his Juſtices, That if they found any Perſon with Letters or 
Mandates from the Pope or Arch-Biſhop, N 11 any Interdict or Excom- 
munication againſt the Nation, ſpeedy Juſtice ſnould be executed upon him, as 
a Traitor to the Kingdom. He alſo caus'd the Church of Canterbury and all the 
Arch. Biſhop's Goods to be confiſcated, grounding himſelf, as it is believ d, up- 
on the Judgment given againſt Becker at Northampton, notwithſtanding that 


an! u*: ma- Sentence had been expreſſly null'd by the Pope's Bull. Nor was this all, for he 


„ *everivies. Haniſh'd all the Kindred of the Arch-Biſhop, Men, Women, Children and In- 
lants; and forbad that he ſhould be any longer publickly mention'd, and pray'd 
for in the Church as Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury. 


was a Party, thought the Indignity offer'd by the Pope inſuffer- &c. 


On the contrary ſide, the Arch-Biſhop, now in France, ſolemnly excommu- 4. 
A. D. Fitz-Ste, 


nicated all ſuch as obey'd, promoted or defended the Regal Laws ofClarendon, x. 


1166. and Richard de Lucie, Richard of Poictou, Focelin de Bailleol, Alan de Nevil, 
Reg. 13. and ſome others by Name; but being neither cited nor convicted, they appeal'd 
Becket ex- to the Pope. The King having notice, that Beckex, after his publick Sermon 
communicaies on a great Feſtival, had threaten'd the like Sentence againſt his Royal Perſon, 
great either to terrifie his Adverſaries, or to revenge himſelf, got a powerful Army in 

; Readineſs, under a Pretence of ſubduing ales. In the mean Time, John of 
Oxenford, the King's great Advocate, 1o far preyail'd with the Pope as to ſend 
two Legates d /atere to reconcile the King and the Arch-Biſhop ; but after their 
Departure, the Pope fearing. the Power and Riches of King Henry, ſent Letters 

Two Cardi- after them to put new Limits to their Authority. Upon the Appearance of 
nals inierpoſe. theſe two Cardinals, Thomas refus d to put his Cauſe to them, unleſs there was 
firſt plenary Reſtitution made to him and his Friends: But being advis' d b 
them to ſubmit himſelf to the King, his Anſwer was, he would, Sri God's 
Honour, and the Churches Liberty; Saving his own Honour and the Churches 
Poſſeſſtons ; and ſaving his own and his Friends Rights. Being afterwards 
demanded by them, #/h 
nounce the Archbiſhoprick, if the King would renounce his Ordinances; he an- 
ſwer'd, That the Propoſal was vs a ; ſince he could not renounce his Arch. 
biſhoprick, without betraying the Honour of his Church; but the King was 
oblig'd both in Honour and Conſtience to renounce thoſe Ordinances. King 
but in vain. Henry being inrag'd at ſo many Salvo's, reſolv'd to create new Troubles to the 
Arch-Biſhop, who having been near two Years well maintain'd in the Abby of 
Pont igny, the King threaten'd that Abbot, That if he any longer ſhelter d Becket, 
he would immediately baniſh all the Monks of his Order out of England. Up- 
Becket 're- on Which he was dilmils'd from the Monaſtery, and the French King took him 
main: under to Sens with himſelf, under whoſe particular Protection he continu'd for about 
Xing Pr. te. four Years; and prov'd a great Inſtigator of that King and the Earl of Flanders 
dion. againſt the King of Eugland. In which Year the King's youngeſt Son John was 


ether, for the Peace of God's Church, he would re- 


King John horn, whom in Raillery his Father call'd Sanc- Terre, as having no Lands ſertled 


born. 


A. D. upon him; tho' he afterwards obtain d the Crown of England 
nn the following Year the King's Mother, the Empreſs Matilda, dy'd at Ro- 

1167. ven, in the 66" Year of her Age; and her Son diſtribured her great Treafure 

Reg. 12. to Churches, Monaſteries, Lepers and other poor People, for the good of 7 
_ 4 - | Soul. 


M. Parr, 
Gervaſe, 


&C. 
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Soul. Still the Pope forgot not his faithful Servant Becker, but honour'd him 

with a Confirmation of all the Privileges and Powers, that any of his Predeceſ- 

ſors ever enjoy d, in Defiance, as it were, of the King's utmoſt Indignation. , 
On the other Side the King ſent Letters into Germany, declaring his [ntenti- 


ons to renounce the Y Pope Alexander, and join with the Emperor and 


the e whic 


ſtill made the Breach wider and mote dangerous. In the 
mean Time Gilbert Biſhop of London, being commanded by the Pope to admo- 
niſh the King to lay aſide all Cuſtoms and Ordinances prejudicial to the Church, 


and to reſtore the Arch-Biſhop, he obey'd him, and in his Anſwer he endea- 1 of 


vour'd to perſuade his Holineſs to Moderation and a Connivance, not forget- writes ro che 


ting to juſtific his Soveraign, particularly, © That the King was ready to 0 y Pope. 


the ſacred Decrees of the Church, ſaving his own and his Kingdom's Dignity : 


Gervs/e, 
M. Paris, 


© That as to Appeals, he claim'd that Honour by the ancient Inſtitution of his 

Kingdom, , That no Clerk ſhould for à civil Action leave the ſame, 

ill Juſtice could not be found in his Courts at home, and then he would 

© hinder no Man. That he neyer baniſh'd the Arch-Biſhop, who might return 

at his Pleaſure, provided he obſervd thoſe ancient Cuſtoms, to which he 

bound himſelf by Oath. That the King thinks himſelf fully juſtify'd, in be 

ing willing to abide by the concurrent 3 of the Church in his own 

Kingdom. Vet after great Hears and Factions, and ſeveral Acts of Hoſtility 

between the Kings of England and France, a Peace being concluded, Thomas A. D 
reſented himſelf before the two Kings, where he was urg'd in the Preſence of „, 

bach to ſubmit himſelf ro King Henry without any farther Reſervations; to J 168. 

which he ſeem'd . to comply, only with this Reſtriction, Saving the Ho- Reg. 1. 

our due to God. ith which the King being exaſperated, declar'd to the Becket ap- 

French King, That ſuch were the ſubtle Evaſions 4 the Man, that what ſoe. 9 

ver diſpleas'd him, he was wont to ſay was againſt the Honour of God: Ad- France and 

ding farther, That as there had been ſeveral Kings of England of 455 Power England: 

than My ſelf, and ſeveral Arch- Biſhops of Canterbury, Great and Holy Men ; 

let him do what the greateſt and moſt holy of his Predeceſſors did to tbe leaſt 

of mine, and I will acquieſte. Upon which all agreed that the King had ſaf- 

ficiently yielded; and King Lewis offended at Becket, ask'd him Whether he 

thought himſelf greater, or holier than St. Peter? And the Peers of both Na- 

tions accus'd him of great Arrogance, T T hat he himſelf was the wil. zus in vais. 

ful Obſtacle of his own, and the Holy Church's Tranquillity. | 

When neither Mediations, Letters, Meſſages, or other Means would end A. D 

the Controvetſie, the Pope ſignify'd to the King, That he would no longer re- 6 : 

ſtrain the Arch-Biſhop from n his own and the Church's Injuries by 1109. 

the Sword of Cenſure; upon which the Arch-Bilhop excommunicated the Bi- Reg. 15. 

ſhop of London, and proceeded ſo far with others, that there were ſcarce e- The Pope pro- 

nough left in the King's own Chapel and Preſence, to perform the uſual Ser- __ 22 

vice. The King highly offended at theſe Proceedings, encourag'd Biſhop Gz/- 

bert with moſt friendly Offers, to bear the Charges of proſecuting his Appeal 

againſt Becket; and likewiſe urg'd the Pope to ſend Legates to abſolve his ex- 

communicated Subjects, and ſettle a Peace, or elſe he ſhould be compelÞd to 

provide otherwiſe for his own Security and Honour. Thereupon two Cardi- 


.nals were ſent to the King in France, in order to an Accommodation, but to 


little or no Effect. After that, by the Pope's Mediation, the two Kings of Zng- 

land and France met at Paris, whither the Arch-Biſhop repair'd, and yet no 

Peace enſu'd; becauſe the King refus'd Becket the Ceremony of the Kils 

of Peace, and would not ſatisfie any Thing under the Name of Reffitution, | 
as being againſt his Honour, ſince all Reſtitution imply'd an Injury commit- 

ted. Yet as to the Matter of the Regal Cuſtoms, he freely offer'd to ſtand 

to the Judgment, not only of his own Divines, but alſo of thoſe of the 

Church of France; which being refus'd by the other, rhe King came off with 


much Advantage in the Opinion of the Auditors. And now ſeeing no 25 
| | © 
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; of his tedious Diſturbances, and underſtanding that the Arch-Biſhop- of Sens in 
2 ne Perſon. had ſolicited the Pope to put the Kingdom of England under a general 
them Interdict, he immediately ſent out his Edicts from Normandy into England, 
declaring, That whoever brought any Letters of Interdict from the Pope or 

| Becket, ſh1uld immediately ſuffer as a Traitor to hu King and Country. That 

no Clerk ſhould go out of the Land without a Paſſport from his Tuſtictaries, and 

_ none return again without a Licence from the King himſelf. That none re- 

ceive any Meſſage from the Pope, or Becket, nor make any 1 to them, 

or hold any Plea by their Mandates. That if any Prelate, Clerk or Lay. 

Man obey a Sentence of Iuterdict, he and all his Relations ſhall be baniſh'd, 

and bis nods forfeited to the Crown. That all Clerks having Rents in Eng- 

land, ſhall return home within three Months, or loſe all their Revenues. 

That Peter- Pence be not paid to Rome, but reſerv'd. Thus, as Gervaſe la- 

ments, all from the Eldeſt to the Youngeſt, were forc'd to abjure Obedience to 


Pope Alexander, and Arch Biſhop Becker. ‚ 


A. D. After four Years Continuance in France, the King took Shipping for Eng- c, 


Ho veden. 


1 gh his beſt Veſſels, in one of which his chief Phyſician, and about four hundred 
eg. 17: Perſons were drowned. Shortly after Eafter he held his Court at Wind/or, 
rand bane. Where William King of the Scots, and David his Brother, and all the Biſhops 
tion in the and great Men of the Nation were preſent; when the King allo appointed cer- 
Nation. tain Earls, Abbots, Knights and Clerks to go as Commiſſioners throughout 
the Kingdom, to enquire into all forts of Frauds, Extortions, Miſcarriages and 
other Failures of Sheriffs, their Bailiffs, and other of the King's Officers. Which 
Inquifition being finiſh'd, all Parties concern'd in it were commanded to a 
r before the King at London on the fourteenth Day of June, where at the 
— Time he held a grand Council of all the Biſhops, Abbots, Earls, Barons, 
Sheriffs, Bailiffs and Aldermen of England, who appear'd with their Sureties 
in no little Fear, not imagining the King's Defigns. But when all were pre- 
ſent, the King proceeded to an Act unknown to England, and to the Surprize 
of all Men, commanded his Son Henry to be anointed and crowned King, by 
He crowns his the Conſent of the whole Aſſembly. The Ceremony was perform'd by the 
Son Henrf. Arch-Biſhop of 7ork, aſſiſted by the Biſhops of London and Durham; and 
the next Day he receiv'd the Fealties of the King of the Scots and his Brother, 
and of all the other Earls and Barons of the Kingdom. This Tranſaction was 
a Contempt of the Authority of Arch-Biſhop Becket, and likewiſe a Streng- 
thening of the Regal Cuſtoms; bur moſt. of all it was the greateſt Security to 
the Succeſſion of the King's Iſſue, who was ſenſible that for want of this, the 
Nation could not be kept in their Duty to his Mother Matilda. Yet this 
new King Henry was far from being ſenſible of his Father's great Kindneſs and 
Truſt ; tho' he in Honour to his Son, at the Coronation-Feaſt, vouchſaf d to 
carry up the firſt Diſh, congratulating him for . greater Servitor than 
any Prince in the World. For when the Arch-Bi of Tor gravely told 
him, How much he was oblig'd to his Father for ſignal a Favour ; he 
haughtily reply'd, That it was no great Condeſtenſion in his Father, who 
was. only the Jon of an Earl, to perform that Service to Him, who was the 
Son of a King. | 8 
The King of France was highly e Þ: becauſe his Daughter Margaret 6-4: 
was not crown'd with the young King her Husband; but that Matter was ſoon ** 
accommodated by the King's Paſſage into Normandy ſhortly after. Where, 
being weary'd out by the Pope's repeated Threatnings, which might have pro- 
ved fatal to him, he reſolv d to be reconcil'd to Arch-Biſhop Becker, who now 
had been puniſh'd with above ſix Years Exile. To that End he repair d to Am- 
_ boiſe near Tours, where he was met by moſt of the Biſhops and Noblemen of 
France; and on the ſecond Day, by the Mediation of King Zewss, and the 
Admonitions of Pope Alexander, the King receiv'd the Arch-Biſhop ROE 


A 


land, in which he narrowly elcap'd a violent Storm, that deſtroy'd ſeveral of al ur 


i. 
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ſing entirely to reſtore to him all the Rights and Poſſeſſions of the Church of “ 
Canterbury, as he held them the Year before he left Ezgland. Which Con- 
cluſion the King ſignify'd to his Son in England; ſo that the great Controver- 
ſie between the King and the Arch - Biſhop ſeem d to have been happily ended. 
But in a ſhort Time another great Milchief aroſe; for the Arch-Biſhop being 
implacably inrag'd againſt thoſe Biſhops that had crown'd, the new King, 
procur'd Letters from the Pope for the Suſpenſion of the Arch-Bithop of 77 171 Becket raiſes 
and Biſhop of Durham ; and tor the Excommunication of the Biſhops of London, new Diſtur- 
Exeter and Salisbury, who aſſiſted in the Coronation ; and at his firſt Arri- “e. 
yal he publiſh'd theſe Letters, to-the great Diſturbance of the Nation; nor 
would he, at the young King's Requeſt, abſolve them but upon very hard Con- 
ditions. | | To 
g Immediately upon this Publication, the ſuſpended and excommunicated Bi- 

itz, Step j ; . b . 
Gerveſe. ſhops went over into Normandy to the King, and throwing themſelves at his 

Feet, complain'd, That he had made an unhappy Peace for them, ſince they and 

his moſt Feichful Friends were thus unreaſonably treated : To which the Arch- 
Biſhop of Tor added, That as long as Thomas Becket was alive, it was im- 
poſſible he ſhould enjoy happy Days, or a peaceable Kingdom. At which Words, 
the King, tranſported with Rage and Paſſion, inconſiderately cry*d our, I am a The king 
miſerable Man, who have fed ſo many ungrateful cowardly Servants, none of d. 
whom durſt vindicate me from the Injuries I ſuffer at the Hands of one Prieſt. 
Upon which unhappy Expreſſion, four of the King's Domeſtick Servants, re- 
markable for their Birth and Valour, Raynold Fitz. Dr ſe, William Tracy, 
Richard Brito and Hugh Morville, bound themſelves by a ſolemn Oath to re- 
venge the King's Quarrel, and deſtroy the Arch-Biſhop. To that End they 
privately withdrew from the Court; and finding an eaſie Paſſage into England, 
they ſoon arriv'd at Canterbury, And coming into the Prefence of the Arch- A. D 
Biſhop, who had lately ſhewn himſelf with the utmoſt Pomp and Grandeur, 
they upbraided him with Obſtinacy and Arrogancy, and finding him immoyea- 7 . 
bly reſolute as to his former Actions and Opinions, without the Warrant and Reg. ;;. 
Privacy of their Maſter, they proceeded firſt to threaten Force, and then to 
commit it; and that after an execrable Manner. Having put on Armor, to 
make themſelves more formidable, they entc1'd the Arch - Biſhop's own Church, 
whither he had withdrawn himſelf ro the High- Altar, while the Monks were 
at Divine Service; and there calling him Traitor and other' opprobrious Names, 
they gave him many Wounds, and at length beat out his Brains, ſo that the Becket mur- 
Altar it ſelf was ſhamefully polluted with Blood and Gore. His paſſionate Be- 4% 4. 
haviour in theſe laſt Moments; his couragious Mecting of Death ; his devour 
committing the Cauſe of the Church and his own Soul to God and the Saints; 
the Place, the Time, the Manner, and all TNA aggravate the Horror of 
the Fact, and cauſe Compaſſion and Opinion to be on his Side. The Aſſaſ- 
ſinators having effected this audacious Deſign, afterwards conſidering the Hai- 
nouſneſs of their Crime, and doubting whether the King, tho? ſecretly pleaſed, 
would openly countenance ſo odious an Act, retired to the Nog of England, 

and being driven from thence, in a few Years dy'd miſerable Fugitives in Fo- 
reign Countries. | Oy 


pacious Genius and ſingular Abilities, and of ſtrict Morals and great Auſteri- 
ties; yet unhappily allay'd with exceeding Haughtinels, Oſtentation and Po- 
pularity, which caus'd great Miſchiefs to the Nation. And tho' ſeveral have 
exalred him among the greateſt Saints and Martyrs, yer others have doubted 
whether he deſery'd the Name of a good Man; and about fifty Years after a ce- 
lebrated Queſtion was debated among the learned Doctors of the Univerſity of 
Parts, Whether Thomas was ſav'd or damn'd; the one Party declaring, That 
be deſerv d Death and Damnation for his Contumacy againſt the Miniſter 
| | E e of” 


Grace and Fayour, as well as all thoſe who were with him in Exile; promi- 7h Xing and 


This was the fatal Period of the famous Thomas Becket; a Perſon of a ca- HisCharafter, 


— 
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of God his Soveraign, and the other aſſerting, That his many Miracles 
tere a Sign of his Salvation; which was fairly alledg'd, had the Truth of 
them been as well proy'd, as reported. And indeed the Fame of them was 
exceeding great; which occaſion'd for him one of the richeſt and nobleſt 
Shrines in the World. He was not only canoniz'd, but alſo ſeveral Solemnities 
were ever after obſerv'd in his Memory, and a famous Jubilee kept every fifty 
Vears at Canterbury. It is almoſt incredible what Multitudes of People 
flock'd to that City, upon the Time of the Solemnity; particularly in the 
Year 1420, Mr. Somner informs us that there were by Eſtimation a hundred 
| thouſand Perlons, as Engliſh, Iriſh, Welſh, Scots, French, Normans, and 
| other Forcigners, who came thither to procure the Health or Salvation of 
| their Souls; for whom the Bailiſ of the City commanded the Citizens, Vi- 
ctuallers and Inn-keepers, to provide ſufficient Lodgings, and all other Con- 
veniencies. 


III. King Henry was now freed from the greateſt Diſturber of his Repoſe, 1. 
yet the News of this barbarous Murther, with all its heightning Circumſtan. ©" 
| ces, gave him freſh Diſquiets and new Troubles. For the King of France, the 
Earl of Blozs, and the Arch-Biſhop of Sens ſent ſuch inflaming Letters to the 
Pope concerning this Parricide, that Heury found it extraordinary difficult to 
preſerve his Kingdom from a general Interdict, tho” he made uſe of his Power, 
Mony, and Proteſtations to ſubmit to the Judgment of ſuch Legates and Car- 
Le ie, dinals as his Holineſs ſhould fend to inquire into the Fact. To divert himſelf 
deten, den in theſe mclancholy Perplexities, the King reſoly'd to 2 his Soveraignty, 
liciand: and more vigorouſſy to carry on that great Deſign of ſubduing the Kingdom of 
Ireland, which in part had been begun a Vear or two before, and had been pro- 
tected, and ſanctify d by the Engliſh Pope Adrian in the Beginning of this 
Reign. It is very obſervable at this Time, that not only the Manners of that 
Nation were extreamly corrupted, but the Chriſtian Faith it ſelf was decay'd ; 
Barbariſm over- running the one, and more than Superſtition the other: So that 
there were then all the uſual Forerunners of great Revolutions and Conqueſts. 
King Heury's Pretenſions to this Kingdom were an ancient Title, as well as the 
continu'd Injurics the 1ri/þ had committed by their Piracies, buying and ſelling 
Engliſh Captives, and uſing them like the worſt of Slaves: Which made the 
Triſh Clergy contels, That it was nothing but their Deſerts, that their Land 
ſhould be transferr'd to that Nation which: they had ſo cruelly treated. But 
rhe particular Occaſion of that Kingdom's Invaſion proceeded from thoſe con- 
ſtant Effects of Looſeneſs and Immorality, Factions and Diviſions among them- 
{elves ; which in no long Time ruin'd them, and brought them under the Sub- 
jection of other Maſters. | 
The State of Areland, beſides inferior Governors, was now under the Subjection of five c 
at Hand. Rulers, which our ancient Hiſtorians often call by the Name of Kings; one of 
whom was Dermot Prince of Leinſter, who from his Youth, and firſt Acceſſi- 
on to his Kingdom, had been a Tyrant and great Oppreſſor of his Subjects. 
To add to his Crimes, he took occaſion to corrupt and ſteal away the Wife of 
Orocic Prince of Meath; who being juſtly provok'd with this Indignity, ga 
ther'd what Forces he could procure, and gain'd the Aſſiſtance of Roderich 
Prince of Connaught, then chief Monarch of Ireland; by whoſe Power, and 
the Conjunction of many of his injur'd Subjects, after ſeveral Conflicts, he was 
| diſpoſſeſs d; and driven from his Dominions. Upon which, Dermot fled ro 
King Henry's King Henry, then in Aquitain, imploring his Protection and Aſſiſtance, and 
{ance de- ſwearing to be his Vaſſal and Subject. The King, glad to find his former De- 
iigns thus promoted, entertain'd him very kindly ; and tho' he could not as then 
furniſh him, being ingag'd in other great Affairs, yet he permitted ſuch of his 
Subjects as pleas d to venture their Fortunes with him. With this Permiſſion 
Dermot repair'd to Wales, where he firſt preyail'd with Robert Fitz-S 1 * - 
Ma 
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Cambren. 


| —_— Forces, march'd to the City of /exford, with Colours diſplay'd, and 
in 


Man of great Intereſt tho of deſperate Fortunes; and ſoon after with Richard 


Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, a Lord of great Courage and Worth, which 
produc'd him many Followers, and of large Poſſeſſions in England and Nor- 
mandy, which gave him Means to entertain them. Vitg. Stephen was per- 
ſuaded by the Promiſe of great Rewards, and the Earl by the Hopes of Eva the 


Daughter of Dermot, and the Succeſſion of the Kingdom of Le 


and Riches, and all other 


mſter. 

Dermot having thus ſucceeded in his Affairs, while his Find in England 
prepar'd themſelves and their Forces, he fail'd into his own Country, carrying 
with him the Promiſes of Confederates, and uſing all Methods to facilitate the 
Entrance of the Engliſh, by extolling their Civility and Piety, their Valour 
ualifications that might move either their Love or 


their Fear. Not long after Fit g- Stephen with his Half. Brother Fitz-Gerard, 


- 


{{d the Sea with a ſmall Number of Soldiers, and landed at a Place near 


Waterford call'd by the Iriſh Bagg and Bunn, which ſignifies Holy, and Fitz-Stephen 


therefore was interpreted as a happy Preſage of good Succeſs, of which this and other En- 


Time retains the Memory, At the Head of Bagg 


, 


; and Bunn, Ireland was loft 
and won. The next Day Maurice de Penderga#t, wich other Soldiers and 


ſome Archers, in two Ships, arriv'd at the ſame Place; and joining with Fit - 


gliſh arrive in 


Ireland. 


uch a peculiar Form and Order, that tho they were not above four hun- 


dred in Number, yet the 1r:/h, unacquainted with ſuch unuſual Bravery, and 


overcome with Fear, ſoon ſurrender d themſelves and the City of Mexford; 


which with the neighbouring Country was given by Dermot to Fitz. Stephen, 


as an Earneſt of greater Rewards. And here was planted the firſt Colony of the 4 colony. 


Engliſh, which, according to Speed and Daniel, has ever ſince continu'd, re- 


raining a ſort of our ancient Attire, and much of our Language, proper on 


to that City and the neighbouring Parts, and by a diſtinct Denomination call'd 
peech. The next Year new Supplies were ſent out of Wales, and — 
4 


Wexford 


on Intelligence of good Succeſs, the Ear] of Pembroke faild to the Bay of 

ter ford, and landing with twelve hundred Men, ſoon took the Town, which 
was then call'd Pori hlarge, and put all the Inhabitants to the Sword, partly to 
revenge their Infideliry ro Dermor, but chiefly to give Terror to his Arms, and 
make Way for future Conqueſts. Here Dermot gave him his Daughter Eva in 
Marriage, with the Dowry of his Country, which, after his Wickedneſs had 


ruin d, he liv d not to ſee much longer, but dy d miſerably ; leaving the Style of 
Ningal, ſignifying the Strangers Friend, added to his Name in Memory of 


his unnatural abandoning his own Country. The Earl, after he had ſecur'd 
the new acquired Places, march'd with his ſmall Body of Forces into the 
Bowels of the Kingdom with no Op 


fition ; and Roderick, who had aſſum'd GrearSuceeſſes 
the Title of the great Monarch of Ireland, confin'd himſelf to the Wilds and Faſt- of rhe Engliſh, 


neſſes of Connaught. So that paſſing through the Country at his Pleaſure, he 
e thought fit from the Inhabirants, and with as 


took what Pledges of Securit 
little Difficulty 


oſſeſs d himſelf of the City of Dublin, the Metropolis of the 


whole Iſland. Thus Wales firſt gain'd us the Kingdom of Ireland, with a ſmall 
Force, and without a general Battel; a Thing almoſt incredible that a Coun- 
try ſo populous, and of that Diſpoſition, ſhould do fo little in its own Defence, 
and be ſo languid and remiſs, when their All was at ſtake: But this muſt be 


attributed to their great Diſuſe of military Dilci 
thoſe general Corruptions before mention d. 

But King Henry being advis d of the extraor 
and the true State of the Country, now became jealous of them, thinking they 


pline, their diſpirited Minds, and 


dinary Succeſs of theſe Adventurers, | 


preſum'd further than their Subjection would allow, and that they thought ro 


carry away that Glory which ought to be his; and therefore by Proclamation Reg. 11. 


commanded, That no Veſſel ſhout, if ay any Thing out of his Dominions 


ould return from thence, and abandon 


ould forfeit their Eſtates a 


their Deſigns, otherwiſe they 


4 Ireland, and that all his wy 55 


Ee 2 


* 


Edict 


A. D. 


1171. 


% The King i: 
ng jealous of 
them. 


t home. By which 


lanted at 
Wexford, 


A 
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Edict the Aſſaits ef the Adventurers were reduc'd to the loweſt Ebb, but were 
ſoon brought to a betrer Condition, by certain Mediators ſent to the King, who 
found him in G/oceſterſhire with an Army ready to accompany him into Ireland; 
where it was agreed, © That the King ſhould have Dublin, with all the Sea-Coaſt 
© Towns and Caſtles, and the reſt to remain in the Conquerors, to hold of the 
© King and his Succeſſors, and ſo to continue under his Protection as Subjects; 
He paſſe; inte Which Subjection the King 5 they deſign d to have renounc d. Shortly 
Leland in after Michaetmas the King paſs d over the Sea with a great Fleet and Army, and 
Perſon, landed near MWaterford upon the Eve of St. Luke; where a white Hart ſtarting 
out of a Baſh being immediately taken and preſented to him, it was interpreted 
as a happy Preſage of certain Succeſs. The next Day he march'd to Water ford, 
where he continu'd fifteen Days; to which Place came the Kings of Cork, Li- 
merick, Oſery, Meath, and all of any Power in Ireland, except Roderick, and 
74e lade al. voluntarily ſubmitted themſelves with all the Clergy, and took their Oaths of 
mi. Fealry ro him and the young King, and their Succeſſors for ever. So theſe di- 
vided Princes, holding no publick Council for the common Safety, rather than 
join thoſe Hands which had fo often injur d each other, fell all from themſelves, 
and with the fame Emulation they had exprels'd in Liberty, ſtrove who ſhould 
firſt receive the Yoke of Servitude from a Foreign Maſter. 

From Waterford the King march'd to Dublin, where he receiv'd the Homage p 
of Roderick the chief Monarch, and kept his Chriſimas with great Pomp and 
Splendor, magyvificently feaſting all his Kings and great Men of the Country, 
A and ſettling the great Affairs of the Nation. And being mindful of his Duty to 
** *** God, whilſt the Iſland was calm and filent by the Preſence of fo great a Monarch, 
II72. he caus'd all the Biſhops and the Clergy to aſſemble at Caſe}, and appointed a 
Reg. :;- ſpecial Chaplain of his own, with the Arch-Deacon of Landaf to be Aſſiſtants 
and Adviſers to them in the Reformation of Church- Aﬀairs, which were as 
The xing much diſorder'd as the People. For tho the Iriſh had been long ſince Chriſti- 
make: 7/4"). aun it was now after a wild and mix'd Faſhion; and therefore according to his 
Ireland. Promiſe made to the late Pope, and to do a pleaſing Work to him now in the 
Chair, it was decreed, That all Church Lands ſhould be free from the Ex- 
action of ſecular Men; and that thenceforward, all Divine Things ſhould be 
© oxder'd and us'd in every Part of Ireland, according to the Manner of the 
Church of England. For, fays the Conſtitution, as Ireland has by God's 
Mercy obtain'd a Lord and King out 75 England, ſ it 2s fit that they ſhould 
recerve from thence a better Form of Life and Manners than they had 3 if 
Aſter this the _ 3 Garriſons in all convenient Places; and made Hugh 
Lacy Juſtice of all Ireland, giving him the keeping of Dublin, confirming be- 
fides by Charter to him and his Heirs the County of Meath to hold the fame 
in Fee, for the Service of a hundred Knights. He made Nobert Fitz-Bernard 
Governor of the Towns of Yaterford and Wexford, which he took from Fitæ- 
Stephen, the firſt Invader, with a Charge to build Caſtles in them; and to hum- 
ble the Earl of Pembroke, and to leyel him with the reſt of his Subjects, he 
took all his Dependants from him, which by his Bounty he made his own. 
The Reduction Thus it was but one Winter's Work to gain a Kingdom; which tho' thus 
of that King eaſily won, it 7 more difficult and chargeable to keep, becauſe the Proſe- 
_ cution of a full Eſtabliſhment, by reaſon of other Diverſions, was not for ſeve- 

ral Ages throughly accompliſh'd. | 
On Eaſter Monday the King ſet fail for England, and from thence haſten'd cn. 
into Normandy to meet the two Legates fent by the Pope to enquire into the voy" 
Murther of the late Arch-Biſhop Becłet. Four Months were ſpent in debating the 
Matter, and at length, the King by his ſolemn Oath taken upon the Relicks of 
The King pur- Saints, and the Holy Evangeliſts, in the Preſence of all the great Men of the 
ges _— — Country, purg'd himſelf, of either commanding, or conſenting to the Mur- 
Joon ie, and ther; and declaring withal his infinite Sorrow for having by rath Words in his 


 ſ«bmits to pe- Paſſion given occaſion for others to commit that Fact, and giving a further Oath 
A yo . . c do 
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to perform enjoin'd Penances, he was by the Legates abſolv'd. The Counditi- 

ous were theſe: © Firſt, That he ſhould never oppoſe the Pope's Authority, ſo 
long as he was us'd as a Catholick King: Secondly, That all Appeals ſhould 
che freely made to the Pope in all Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes: Thirdly, That he 
£ ſhould undertake the ah, and go to Jeruſalem for three Years; and if 
« diverted by the Saracens in Spain, maintain two hundred Soldiers for a Year 
cin the Holy Land: Fourthly he ſhonld freely reſtore all that were Exiles up- 
on the late Arch-Biſhop's Account: And fifthly aboliſh all Cuſtoms introduc'd 
© in his Time to the Prejudice of the Church of Canterbury, or of any other 
Church ia his Kingdom. And thus ended this vexatious eee „ by 
which the Pope eſtabliſh'd and enlarg'd his Eccleſiaſtical Power to a high De- 
gree; ſo that the King's long Oppoſition, and the Murder of the Arch-Biſhop, 
as much added to his growing Authority, as unſucceſsful Rebellions do to the 
Power of Temporal Princes. 


wen. IV. When King Henry had, as he imagin'd, ſurmounted all Difficulties A. D. 
1 and Troubles, an unnatural Rebellion and Conſpiracy began to diſcloſe new 11 
Miſchiefs, which were ordain'd to exerciſe this wife and warlike Prince; being „ 7 > 
firſt begun in England during his Abſence in Ireland, and in a ſhort Time en- Reg. as 8 
creas'd to a dangerous 19%, ou One of the chief Fomenters of it was Queen OW rag 
Eleanor his Wife, violently inrag'd at the Injuries done to her Bed by her Huſ- /ziracy ag 
band, who was immoderately addicted to Variety of Loves; more particularly“ King. 
he was captivated by the Charms of the beautiful Lady Rofamund Clifford, 
whom he kept at Yooadſtock, ſome fay in a Labyrinth, where the Queen found 
Means to end her Life. Beſides his Queen, his own Son Heury was another 
great Actor, whoſe Ambition tranſported him beyond all Reaſon and Duty; ſo 
that as M. Paris expreſſes it, God ſtirr'd up the King's own Bowels againſt 
himſelf. This Conſpiracy was juſtly formidable; for to theſe were added the 
King's two younger Sons Richard and Geoffry, whom their Mother perſuaded 
to join with the young King, the two Kings of France and Scotland, Philip 
Earl of Flanders, Matthew Earl of Bullozgn, Theobald Earl of Blois, Hugh 
Eart of Cheſter, Robert Earl of Leiceſter, Hugh Bigot Earl of Norfolk, Ro- 
ger Mowbray, and other Noblemen in great Numbers: So that they ſeem'd to 
want nothing but a good Cauſe; however they gave the moſt plauſible Turn to 
their Deſigns, and were pleas d to repute the Father no King, becauſe he had 
| crown'd his Son. | 
i Tho? nothing could be more afflicting than this unnatural War, yet the King e which - 
469g. proceeded wich his uſual Vigour and Dexterity, and found great Numbers whole g,, 
earts were inflam'd with Indignation at ſo much Injuſtice. The Particulars 
of the Wars would fill a Volume: At one Time Normandy, Guienne and Bre- 
taigne were inyaded by the Confederates in France, and at the fame Time Cum- 
berland by the Scots. But the King of England had Friends in all choſe Parts, 
and hearing that Vernvil was beſieg'd by the French King in Perſon, and that 
the Place had agreed to ſurrender if not relicy'd by a certain Day, he began to 
exert his Power, and ſent a Meſſage to King Lewes, that if he did not leave 
Normandy immediately, he would come and viſit him at the appointed Day. 
Upon which, Lewis, who meant more to weaken him by Factions, than over- 
[$66 he him by Force, immediately rais'd the Siege, and abandon'd the Place with 
ch Precipitation, that he left all his Tents and warlike Proviſions behind 
him. And now King Henry beginning to ſhake his dreadful Sword, had ma- 
ny ſucceſsfal Encounters, mixt with ſome Loſſes, tho” not great nor many, in 
reſpec of the Oyerthrows given to the Enemy. In Bretaigne his Forces worſt- 
ed Hugh Earl of Cheſter, and Ralph de Foulgiers, and flew above fifigen hun- 
dred upon the Spot, taking theſe two Perſons Priſoners, with many others; and 
in England, Reynold Earl of Cornwall, and Richard de Lucie in a bloody Battel 
overthrew the inſolent Earl of Leiceſter, and enter d the Town of He by 
"Mm | orce, 
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Force. Vet after theſe Advantages, the French King moving for a Parly, Hen- 
ry the Father deſirous to uſe the good Fortune of War only tg reclaim his Re- 
bels, was ſo willing to make Peace, that he ſeem'd to have out-gone Expecta- 
tions in the Freeneſs of his Offers; but through the wicked Perſuaſions of ſome 
Perſons it prov'd ineffectual. Among theſe Incendiaries the Earl of Lezceſter 
was chief, who having match'd with a Lady no leſs haughty and ambitious than 
himſelf, proceeded {o far as to affront the King in his Preſence, in behalf of 
his young Maſter the Son, and likewiſe laid his Hand upon his Sword to have 
ſtrucken bim, but was ſtopp'd in · hat audacious Attempt. This Man with all 
Hear and Violence join'd with the young King the Son, not that he thought 
his Cauſe more juſt, but, as Wal ſing ham tells us, becauſe his Father, labouring 
to inlarge the Soveraign Power, fought to ſer his Foot upon the Necks of the 
Proud and Haughty. | | 

But God, who thought fit to chaſtiſe the King, without delivering him into 

his Enemy's Hands, deſtroy'd thoſe Hopes that mov d the Sons to their unnatu- 247 

ral Attempts; for not long after News was brought into Normandy, that his op 

faithful Friends and Servants Richard de Lucie, and Humphrey de Bohun 
High-Conſtable of Exgland, being aſſiſted by the Earls of Cornwall, Cloce- 
ſter and Arundell, near St. Edmunds Bury bravely ingag'd with the Earl of 
Leiceſter and his F neg 4 of whom above five thouſand were flain, or ta- 
The king: ken; and among the Priſoners was the Earl himſelf and his Maſculine Coun- 
Cree teſs, who were ſhortly after ſent over ro the King in Normandy. Upon this 
reat Victory, and other Advantages, King Lewzs, apprehenſive of Succels, 

| fought for ſix Month's Truce, and had it granted. But becauſe two great Men 
in England, the Earl of Nor folt and Roger Mowbray, {till held out, and kept 
Leiceſter and other Places; tho' Geoffry, the King's natural Son and Biſhop 
Ele of Lincoln, had taken two of Mowbray's Caſtles, and done great Service 
for his Lord and Father, the Enemy made no better uſe of the Truce than to 
breath, and repair their Loſſes. In the mean Time the King recover'd Xarntes 
from his violent Son Richard, and proceeded with that Expedition, that the 
French King faid He ſeem'd not to go, but to fly. Vet before he could finiſh 
all in thoſe Parts, the News from England oblig'd him to haſten into Nor- 
mandy; where he met with Richard the Elect of / incheſter, ſent over by his 
Juſticiaries of Exg/and, to lay before him the preſent dangerous State of the 
Nation. For Philip Earl of Flanders having ſworn to invade England, in fa- 
vour of young Henry, ſeveral Forces joining with the Earl of Norfolk, had ta- 
ken and plunder'd the City of Norwich, and done other Damage, which gave 

reat Incouragement to the young King and his Faction, and he and the Earl of 
landers were ready to come over with freſh Forces into 'Exgland. Moreo- 
ver, Robert Earl of Ferrars had ſuddenly enter'd Nottinghom, burnt the 
Town, drove out the King's Garriſon, arid flew the Inhabitants; and being in- 
rich'd with the Plunder, he retir'd to Leiceſter, to which Place Anketil! Ma- 
lorie had alſo brought two hundred Priſoners, taken at Northampton, which 
. he had ſuddenly — and taken with the Slaughter of a conſiderable Num- 
— full 7-8 ber of the Townſmen. So that the whole Kingdom ſtood wavering and in 
are an d Extream Peril; to add ro which, William King of Scotland, a Principal in the 
Conditions. Confederacy, invaded England, dividing his Forces into two Parts, himſelf 
waſting the Province of Northumberland, and Duncan a cruel Commander, 
deſtroying the Weſtern Borders. 
A. D. King Henry highly exaſperated at theſe Tranſactions, left Normandy in as f. 
a Condition as the Time would permit; and ſending his own Queen Elea- . 
1174. zor, and his Son's Queen Margaret, his Son John, the Earl of Leiceſter with 
Reg. 11 · his Coumteſs, and many other Priſoners, and a. powerful Army on board, he 
took ſhipping at Barflear; where being detain'd by the Wind, he is ſaid to have 
publickly pray'd, That i this Voyage was for the Peace of the Clergy and Peo- 
ple of England, he might have a proſperous Wind; but if otherwiſe, he deſir'd 
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never to ſet a Foot upon that Shore again. Which Prayer was ſucceeded by 
a freſh Gale of Wind, which in the ſame Day carry d him ſafe to Southampton. 
From whence he took his Journey towards Canterbury, where the Remainder 
of his Penance enjoin'd him at his Abſolution was to be-perform'd. For beſides 
the Conditions formerly mention'd, the Author of Becker's Life ſays, the Le- 
ates enjoin'd him ſome other Things ſecretly, which came not to our Know- 
— 44 and the Legates in their own Letters write that he promis'd to do ſome 
Things voluntarily which were not fit for them to commſt to Writing. And ho 
what they were Hoveden has told us: The King coming towards the Church 2. King Fi- 
where the late Arch-Biſhop was bury'd, cloath'd all in Flew, went three es bis Pe- 
Miles bare-footed, inſomuch that the very Ground where he walk'd was di- eee 
ſtain d with the Quantity of Blood running from his tender Feet cut by the hard Mareber. 
Stones. Nor was this the worſt, for after this, coming to the Sepulchre, and 
there proſtrating himſelf, he receiv'd Diſcipline by Rods on his bare Fleſh, at 
the Hands of the Biſhops, Prieſts, Abbots and Monks there preſent ; ſo that 
we may eaſily believe aronius and his Author, who acknowledge that he re- 
ceiy'd eighty Laſhes. So he who in his Life-Time could only make him bow, 
after his Death brought him upon his Knees; and tho” he had then proſecuted 
him as a Traitor, he now ador'd him as a Saint and Martyr. 575 
1 Pe. Some of the Monks of that Age attribute the happy Succeſs which eriſu'd to 
ge. the Reconciliation which King Henry thus made — 0 God; for the Blood of 
his Servant Thomas; for it pleas d Him to deliver his Enemy William King of V eat Suc- 
the Scote into his Hand, about the very ſame Time, and alſo to drive back his * 
diſobedient Son, the young King, into France; who being under Sail for Eng- 
jv: his whole Fleet was diſpers d, and a great Part of it loſt by a Storm. The 
ing's other Actions till his next Return into Normandy, which was not long 
after, are by Haljingham comprehended in theſe few Words; he tam'd his Re- 
bels, put his Enemies to Flight, and ſeiz d on their Forts. And thus having 
in a manner miraculouſly quieted the Nation, he took with him the King of 
Scotland, the Earls of Lezceſter and Cheſter, with his other chief Priſoners, 
but leaving his ſeditious Wife behind him under ſtrict Cuſtody, he arriv'd with 
his Forces at Normandy. This being underſtood in the French and Confede- 
rate Army, which had beſieg d Roben, King Lewis immediately broke up, 
and ſetting Fire to all his Engines of War retreated in ſuch Haſte into France; 
that the Eugliſh Soldiers took great 8 of Baggage and Ammunition. 
Hoveden aſſures us, that as ſoon as Lewis heard the victorious Henry was 
near Rover, he firſt ſent away the weak and worſt of his Army, and then 
deceiving, the Engliſh with a ſolemn Promiſe of returning the next Day, 
to negotiate a Peace with the King, departed with all the reſt; ſo that 
this Author aggrayared the Diſhonour of the Retreat, with an open Breach 
of Faith. .., . --: VFC 5 EP 
vid, And here if we look upon the Grandeur and Felicity of this King,; it will 
appear, That no Prince in thoſe Times was {0 oblig'd to Heay'n for the nume- | 
rous Favours beſtow'd upon him. The King and all the Power of Franc were His Grandeur; 
now flying at his Preſence, without one Blow given; the valiant King of Scot- 
land was his Priſoner, and the chiefeſt of his Rebels under his Feet; England a 
was ſecured, Scotland diſmay d, Ireland retain d, Wales ſubſervient to his 
Arms, Normandy in Poſſeſſion, and all the coaſting Regions of Bretalgne, 
Guienne, Caſconꝝ and others as far as the Borders of Spain, under his Domi- 
nions; and the Bleſſing of Peace ſhortly after enſuing upon his own Terms, 
made him like another Solomon to be fought to by others. His Wiſdom and 
Magnificence being in ſuch high Credit through the Chriſtian World, that after- 
wards the Kings of Caſtile and Navarre choſe him fole Arbitrator in a Con- 
teſt between them, which he wiſely determin d to both their SatisfaCtions ; 
and then at one Time in his Palace at Weſiminſter were ſeen together the Am- 
baſſadors of the Emperor of Conſtantinople , the Emperor of mens, 355 
* | | rech. 
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Atch-Biſhop of Trier, the Duke of Saxony, and the Earl of Flangers, all in 
great Pomp and Splendor. Moreover he had the Government of France for 
a Time, the Kingdom of Jeruſalem offer d ro him but refus'd, and two of his 
Daughters marry'd to the two Kings of Caſtile and Sicily. 


Bat to return, a Truce was firſt made between the three Kings, Lewzs and . 


the two Henry's; in which Richard, who ſtood out; was left to his Father's &c. 
Proſecution, who after ſome Shews of Reſiſtances, and great Conflicts with him- 
ſelt, threw himſelf upon his Father's Mercy and Affection, and obtain'd full Par- 
don and Favour. A moſt fatherly and fortunate Act; for Richard, melted with 
this unexpected Goodneſs, never deſiſted till he had brought the young _ 
to a final Aronement; and Arms being laid afide, the chief Heads of the deſi- 

Peres con- red Peace were theſe: © That Henry the young King, with Richard and Geof- 

I © fry his Brothers, freed from all Oaths of Conan, ſhould return to a full 
Obedience of the King their Father. Thar the Priſoners on all Sides ſhould be ſet 
« at Liberty without Ranſom; except the King of Scotland, the Earls of Leice- 
© ſter and Cheſter, and ſuch others as had compounded for their Ranſoms before 
© the Beginning ofthis Treaty. That King Henry the Father ſhould take Security 
© of Loyalty, either by Hoſtage or Oath of ſuch as were inlarg'd; and that King 
Henry the Son ſhouſd ratifie that Grant which his Father had made to his Son 
John, of ſome Caſtles and annual Revenues in Eng/and. As to the King of 
Scotland's Ranſom our Hiſtorians differ, but Hector Boetius, a Writer of that 
Nation, ſays it was an hundred thouſand Pounds Sterling, one Moiety in rea- 
dy Coin, and the other at an appointed Time. Beſides which he was oblig'd 
to do Homage for all his Dominions, to the King of England. And for the Per- 
formance of all Articles, King Henry had a double Security; on the one Side the 
Scotch Biſhops ſwore to put their King and his Land under an Interdict, if he 
broke them; and on the other the King of Scotland deliver'd up the Caſtles of 
Edinborough, Rokesburgh, Berwick, Gedworth and Sterling. In the mean 
Time King Henry freed nine hundred _y nine Priſoners of War, and his Son 
above an hundred; and having happily eſtabliſh'd all Things, they prepar'd for 
England, where the joyful Letrers concerning their Return had produc'd a 
longing Expectation in the Subjects. In their Journey homewards, their Con- 
fidence was ſuch upon this new Reconciliation, that one Room and one Table 
ſerv d both, for whom before a whole Kingdom was not large enough. They 
landed at Port ſinouthᷣ upon Friday the twenty ſixth Day of May, 1175. 


AD V. at this preſent Time the State and Face of England was like that of a #4» 
ſereue Sky, and a calm Sea, no Blaſts, no raging Waves, no appearing Sign o 
1175. Diſcontent; the better to continue which, King Henry the Father, accompa- 
Reg. :. ny'd with the King his Son, omitted no Office of a juſt and prudent Governor, 
1he xm Viſiting a great Part of his Kingdom in Perſon, conſulting, ordering and enact- 
mate; 26:5 ing ſuch Laws and Courſes, as might beſt eſtabliſh a laſting Peace. Upon which 
Lale, Account, at Weſtminſter, both the Kings were preſent at a Synod, in which 
Richard, lately choſen Arch-Biſhop of Canary publiſh'd ſeveral Canons 
and Decrees for the better Government of the Church of England. Among 
which, this laudable Order was eſpecially enacted both by x Authority of 

the King and Synod, © That every Parrod of a Benefice raking a Reward for a- 
ny Preſentation, ſhould for ever loſe the Right of Patronage. And the ſame 
Kings not long after being at Yoodſtock, in Accompliſhment of ſuch Holy Pur- 
poſes, by the Advice of the Clergy provided Men to ſuch Biſhopricks, Abbies 
and N Cures as were vacant; where King Henry the Father forgot not 
his faithful Friend John of Oxenford, whom he preferr'd to the See of Nor- 


wich. From hence coming to Zork, he eſtabliſh'd the Affairs of the North, 

and meeting with William King of Scotland, ſeveral Matters of Importance 

were treated between rhe two Kings: As likewiſe afterwards at W indſor, where 
the King had call'd a grand Council or Parliament ; where, at the Suit of ” 

| Arch- 
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Arch-Biſhop of Tuam and other Ambaſſadors from [reland, the chief Monarch 
| Roderick, King of Connaught was receiv'd into Protection and Favour, and 
became a faithful Tributary. This King Ferry choſe, rather than to fiſh with - 
a Hook of Gold; for ſo a War againſt [re/and was accounted. 
In the following Year, the 7 held another Parliament at Northampton, a D 
where by the Advice of all, he divided the Kingdom into fix Parts or Cir-  __- 
cuits, and for every Circuit conſtituted three Itinerant Juſtices, either Barons 117 6. 
or Knights, cauſing them to ſwear upon the Holy Evangeliſts, to oblige all the Reg. 2. 
King's Subjects inviolably to obſerve the Aſſizes or Ordinances of Clarendon, lie divides the 
and renew d at Northampton; which were principally againſt Murther, Theft, ;*;" 7." 
Robbery, Burnings of Houſes, and Cheats; which Facts if found by the Ver- 
dict of twelve Men, the Accuſed were to paſs the Trial of Water Ordeal, and 
if not acquitted, they were puniſh'd with the Lois of Limbs or Baniſhment, that 
Age holding the miſerable Life of a Malefactor of a greater Example than 
Death it ſelf. Theſe fix Circuits were almoſt the ſame as they are at this Day, 
only Eſſex then belong'd to that of Norfolk, which Circuit alſo conſiſted of 
more Counties than at e having the Addition of Hampſhire, Barkſhire 
and Oxfordſhire, which are now join'd with Herefordſhire, and the reſt of the 
Weſtern Counties. Vet about two or three Years after, for another Deſign, 
the King divided the whole Nation into four Circuits, aſſigning five Juſtices to 
each; not long after which, he appointed the famous Glauville to be chief 
Juſticiary of England, by whoſe Wiſdom and Advice the Laws of King E4- 
ward, which had been before confirm'd by King William the Firſt, were 
again renew'd. As this King took Care for the Security of his Subjects, ſo he 
took Care of his own, by caufing the Walls and Caſtles of Leiceſter to be de- 
moliſh'd, as likewiſe the Caſtles of Groby, Thresk, Maleſart, and the new 
Caſtle at Alverton, with thoſe of Framingham and Bungey in Suffolk, and 
indeed almoſt all the Caſtles of England and Normandy, that had been forti- 
fy'd againſt him in the late War. | | 
»-»+s, Not long after, King Henry in a grand Council made his youngeſt Son Joh, A, D. 
King of Ireland, by Virtue of the Bull formerly granted him by Pope Adrian; 
by which Title no more was meant than Vice-Roy, or Feudatory King at the 117 7 f 
moſt, ſince King Henry himſelf was never otherwiſe ſtyld than Lord of Ireland. Reg. 2 
In the fame Year, the King inlarg'd his Dominions by a Purchace of the Pro- 
vince and Earldom of Marche in France; for which he gave fiftcen thouſand 
Pounds of Anjou Mony, twenty Mules, and as many Palfreys. For four or 
five Vears aſter, we find not many Tranſactions of Moment, beſides ſome 
few Regulations concerning the Coin, and ſome other Ordinances. Only in the 
Vear 1179, the Fame of Thomas Becket became fo celebrated abroad, that when 
the French King's Son fell dangerouſly ſick upon the Day of his deſign'd Corona- 
tion, his Father reſoly'd to come over into 22 on Pilgrimage to the Tomb The King of 
of this new Saint, to implore his Aſſiſtance for the Recovery of his Health; g comes 
or, as our Writers relate, was commanded by St. Thomas in a Dream ſo to «© Becker“ 
do. However it was, it is certain that he came into England, attended by Lomb. 
the Earl of Flanders, and divers other Princes and Noblemen ; and was met 
by King Heury at Dover, and conducted ro Canterbury, where he ſpent two 
Days in Prayers at Becket's Tomb, and offer'd a weighty Golden Cup, beſtow- 
ing alſo upon the Monks of that Church an annual Portion of an hundred 
Meaſures of Wine, to be deliver d without Charge or Duty, and granting that 
whatever thoſe Monks ſhould buy for their own Uſe in his Kingdom, it ſhould 
be free from all Tolls and Cuſtoms. Upon his Return home he found his Son 
perfectly recover'd, by the Mediation of St. Thomas, as he and many others 
iev'd. | 
in. At length, after a conſiderable Calm, the young King diſcover'd freſh Alie- 
2 a his Mind againſt his Father ; who diſſembling all, notwithſtanding 1 4 
umd himſelf upon the Defenſive, and cncreas'd his Garriſons both in England 11 8 2. 
n | | EF. and Reg. 8 
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and Normandy, which the ſooner reduc' d the Son within Bounds. But the old 

King, fearing an Union among his four warlike Sons might prove no better than 

a Conſpiracy againſt himſelf, is faid ro have daily promoted Contention between 

them. However to divert the War from himſelf, he farisfy'd his Royal Son 

Henry with an Augmentation of a Maintenance of an hundred Pounds Anjouen 

per Diem for himſelf, and ten for his Wife the Queen. And whereas Alice, 

New Conten- the French King's Daughter, who had been efpous'd at three Years of Age to 
110ns between his ſecond Son Richer and was now demanded from King Henry that Richard 
"STI might enjoy her, the old King, who was juſtly ſuſpected to have deflower'd 
ber, at that Time ſhifted off the Delivery of her Perſon, in ſuch a manner that 

a Peace was intirely hinder'd by it. But while the young King by his Father's 
Inſtigation endeavour'd to force his Brother Richard to do Homage to him for 
Aquitain, and the Father for the ſame Cauſe commanded his third Son Geoff7y 

to be aſſiſting to his eldeſt Brother; while alſo the jealous Father our of his 

Sons Contentions ſought his own Safety, and in nouriſhing it had by the trea- 

chery of the Sons been twice endanger'd, and at both Times miraculouſly pre- 

ſerv'd; and while the young King Dy profound Diſſimulations plotred to Mice 

A. D. both his Father and Brother Richard to Subjection, at length the Hand of God, 
by taking away the young King at Martell, put an end to this infamous and 
* intricate Contention. Tho' the Life of this Prince had been rebellious, yet his 
Reg. 35. Death was not inglorious: For finding himſelf paſt Recovery, hedefir'd to ſee 
jours F'93 his Father, to obtain his Pardon, which his Father freely ſent, with a Ring as 
n gen a Token of it, not thinking it ſafe to come in Perſon. Upon which he call'd 
the Biſhops, and other religious Men preſent, and firſt in private, and then in 

publick confeſsd his heinous Sin in rebelling againſt ſo indulgent a Father; 

and after Abfolution, putting on Sackcloath, and a Rope abour his Neck, he 

begg'd of the Biſhops to pull him out of the Bed on to a Couch made of Aſhes, 

where being laid, and receiving the Euchariſt, he expired, to the exceeding 

Grief of his Father, who mourn'd for him like David for his rebellious Son 

 Abſolon. He dy'd in the twenty eighth Year of his Age, after he had born the 

Name and Title of King about thirteen ; being a Prince of excellent natural 
Qualifications, but firſt ruin'd by his Father's Indulgence, and afterwards by 

his Severity; not allowing him to be what he himſelf had made him: So that 

this Prince tho” he was folemnly crown'd, yet he never actually reign'd; and 

his Name was never inſerted in the Catalogue of our * Kings. After his 

Death, his Wife Queen Margaret was ſent back into France, and the preſent 

King's ſurviving Sons were once again reduc'd to Obedience and Reconciliation, 


not any Enemy daring to appear againſt him. 


VI. I might reaſonably have been imagin d, That this active Prince ſhould 77, 
have had Opportunity to end his Days in Peace and Glory; but it was other- #4. 
wiſe ordain'd by Providence; and ſeveral Writers are of Opinion, that he was 
principally ſconrg'd, for being drawn by ſeeming Reaſons of State to lay aſide 
a holy Enterprize, which he had more than once oblig'd himſelf ro undertake, 

A. D. and had now a freſh Occaſion offer d. For Heraclius Patriarch of Jeruſalem, 

8 induc'd by the reſounding Fame of King Henry's Wiſdom, Riches and Valour, 
1185. travell'd from thence into England; where at Clerkentwel by London, in a grand 
Reg. 35. Aſſembly of the States purpoſely call'd, the King made known to them, Thar 

Meraclius . Pope Lucius had by pathetical Letters recommended to him the deplorable State 
2 401. of the oly-Land, together with Heraclius the Patriarch. At the fame Time 
flance in the Heraclius, there preſent, mov'd Compaſſion and Tears at the Relation of the 
Holy War. tragical Afflictions of the Eaſtern World, and ht with him the Keys of 
the Places of Chriſt's Nativity, Paſſion and Reſurrection, of David's Tower 
and the Holy Sepulchre, together with the humble Offer of che Kingdom of 
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King, having formally adjured the Lords to adviſe him to what was moſt for 
his Soul's Health, it was thought fit to aid and promote the Cauſe with Mony, 
but not to employ his Perſon, nor the Perſon of any of his Sons, which was 
the Patriarch's laſt Requeſt; thereupon he utterly refus'd the ſaid Kingdom, 
and, according to our Authors, abandon'd as noble an Occaſion of immortal 
Renown, as ever any King of England had been offer d. The Patriarch de- 
clar'd, That he had rather have ſuch a Man without the Mony, than the Mo- 
ny without ſuch a Man; and fo departed with great Sorrow and Concern, and 
not without ſome Imprecations againſt the King's Perſon, However the King 
gave leave to all his Subjects whatſoever to take the Croſs; upon which the 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, ſeveral Biſhops, with many Earls, Barons and 
Knights of England, and the reſt of the King's Dominions, undertook the 
Cruſads. | 
Cambren, 5 King Henry's Mind was more fix d upon ſettling the Eſtate of his already 
e. poſſeſsd Kingdoms, and therefore ſent his Ambaſſadors to Pope Lucius, of 
whom he defired many Grants; but the Pope being diſpleas'd at his Behaviour, 
deny'd all except one, which gave him leave to crown which of his Sons he 
leas'd King of /re/and. This he not only confirm'd by his Bull, but as a To- 
855 of his Approbation and Satisfaction, he ſent the King a Crown of Peacock's 
Feathers interwoven with Gold; reſerving to the Roman See the Peter-Pence, 
and all other Rights and Privileges. Accordingly the King ſolemnly knighted 


brenſis, being then near twenty Years of Age. He was ſolemuly receiv'd by 
the Arch-Biſhop of Dublin, and the chief of the State; but by reaſon of his 
Parſimony towards his Soldiers, he found it convenient to return the ſame 
Year without performing much, but not without waſting the greateſt Part of 
his Army by Skirmiſhes with the Jriſh. Tho' his Father gave him the Title 
of King, yet he was but Vice-Roy to him, and in his great Seal for that King- 
dom, he is only ſtyl'd Lord of Ireland. | 

#ndn. After a ſhort Calm, King ny was again diſturb'd by his undutiful Sons, 


powerful Army againſt him, the Fame and Terror of which ſoon reduc'd Ri- 
| chard to Subjection, and by the Order of his Father he ſurrender'd the Earl- 
dom of Poictou to his Mother Eleanor, whole Inheritance it was. Not long 
after Heaven's Vengeance purſu'd the Diſobedience of the ſecond ſurviving Bro- 


Horſes Feet, and miſerably cruſh'd to Death in the twenty eighth Year of his 
Age. So that the King bk half of his rebellious Male Iſſue extinct before 
him, and by Deaths as violent as their Diſpoſitions: The other two who ſur- 
viv'd him, were no leſs miſerable in their Ends. About theſe Times, all Af 
fairs between the French and Engliſh ſtood in an unſettled Poſture, ſometimes 
War, ſometimes Peace, and then War again; occaſion'd chiefly by King Phi- 
0 challenging the Guardianſhip of Arthur, the poſthumous Son and Heir of 
eoffry Earl of Bretaign, which would by no Means agree with the Ambitious 
Temper of our Kin —_— At length a two Years Truce was concluded, af- 
ter which Earl Richard, contrary to his Father's Will, remain'd with the Kin 
of France ; and fuch a great Intimacy grew between them, that one Table 5 
one Bed uſually ſervd for both. This extraordinary Amity rais'd the Jealouſie 
of King Henry, who ſeveral Times ſent for his Son out of France; but Ri- 
chard pretending many Grievances, as the unjuſt Detention of Alice his Spouſe, 
the Fear of being diſinherited, and other Matters, again ſtood out againſt his 
Father, and after ſome Time again ſubmitted to him. Upon which 9 Phi- 
i ain broke out into Arms: And while Affairs ſtood thus, the Weſtern 
orld was filbd with the afflicting News of the Loſs of Feruſalem, and the 
Ff2 | Capti- 


articularly the furious Earl Richard, who fortity'd himſelf againſt him in 
oiffou, and defeated Geoffry Earl of Bretaign ; upon which he prepar'd a 1186. 


John 


his beloved Son John at Windſor, but deferring his Coronation, he ſent him The xing 
over into Ireland, under the chief Directorſhip of our Author Giraldus Cam- ſends his Son 


into 


Ireland, 


1 


Neg. 55. 


ther Geoffry, who in a publick Tournament at Paris, was trodden under the # 5-» Geof- 
fry til d in a 


Tournament. 
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Captivity of G#:do the King of it, with In innumerable Number of Chriſtians 
beſides, "whom Sultan Saladin had vanquiſh'd, to the great Grief and Diſho- 
nour of all Chriſtendom. | 2 4 

1 Upon this News, King Henry and King Philip met, for the Honour of God, Hewes, 

88. and laying aſide their former Diſpleaſure, in the Preſence of William Arch. ** 

118 8. Biſhop of Tyre, took upon them the Badge of the Croſs as Soldiers of Chrift ; 
Reg. :. and the better to diſtinguiſh themſelves, it was agreed that the French ſhould 
phos ple, wear red Croſſes, the Engliſh white, and the Flemmiſh green. And this De- 
France 4:72 termination was ſeconded by all warlike Preparations, Levies of Mony, Inſti- 
Cad tutiqn of martial Diſcipline, with great Privileges and Indulgences to all who 
ſhould undertake the War; notwithſtanding which all prov'd of little Effect. For 

y a Breach of this honourable Confederacy aroſe through Richard's Means, who 

revenging himſelf upon ſome Rebels in Poictou, that could not bear his ſevere 

Government, it rais'd ſuch new Diſturbances, that at length both the Kings 

of England and France became Parties to the Conteſt ; much againſt the Incli- 

nation of King 7 who ſeem'd now firmly refoly'd to revenge the Cauſe of 

Chriſt upon Sultan Saladin; as appears from his Anſwer to the Petitioning 

Letter of the Patriarch of Antioch, in which he told him, That among other 

Princes, Himſelf and his Son, rejecting all the Pleaſures and Glories of this 

World, would by the Favour of God, ſpeedily viſit him in Perſon, with their 

whole Forces. And now the State of thoſe Parts requir'd it, Saladin having 

ſlain many of the Knights Templars, and Nobility , and above thirty thou- 
ſand Soldiers, beſides innumerable others in Cities and Towns by him ſubdu'd. 

Which ſo affected the Earls of Flanders, Blois, and other Princes, that when 

they were deſir'd to join with one of the two contending Kings, they made 

anſwer, That they would not, contrary to their Promiſe made to God, put on 

Armour againſt any Chriſtian, till they had diſcharg'd their Duties againſt 

Saladin. In the Treaties therefore between Henry and Philip, the Demands 

of the latter on the behalf of Richard were ſuch as Henry thought unſafe, 

which was that the Marriage between Richard and the Princeſs ſhould be con- 
ſummated, and all Subjects ſwear Fealty to him, while his Father was alive. 
Which Propoſitions being rejected by W his Son immediately fell from 
him, and became a Homager to the King of France for Normandy and other 
Places. At a ſecond Treaty, ſet on foot by the Mediation of a Cardinal Legate, 
King Philip's Demands were harder than before, as that King Henry ſhould not 
only ſettle his Kingdom upon Rzchard, but likewiſe take his Son John with 
him into the Holy- Land; otherwiſe Richard ſhould ſtay behind, being jealous 
of his Brother's Favour with the Father. King Henry thought himſelf affronted 
at theſe Propoſitions, and diſdaining to be compelFd by any Man, both Parties 
betook themſelves to their Arms. 
The unhappy Effect of this Conteſt was, that the mighty Monarch King # 
A. D. Henry, being abandon'd by his former good Fortunes, was now diſgrac d in his © 
1189. declining Age, fuftain'd many Loſſes by the Armies of King Philip and Ri- 
Reg. 35. chard, was driven out of Mans, his beloved Birth-Place, with the Burning of 
King Henry that City, and at length was conſtrain'd to yield to ſuch diſhonourable Condi- 
declines, tions as Philip thought fit to propoſe, one of which was, That he ſhould pay 
submit s him twenty thouſand Marks in Silver. Hoveden tells us that at the Meeting 
ard Articles. of theſe two Kings, when the Sky was clear, a dreadful Flaſh of Lightning, 
| fell berween them and parted them, and coming together again, it thunder' 
more terribly, ſo that the old King had fallen off his Horſe, had not his Followers 
ſuſtain'd him; upon which he durſt not retard the Peace one Moment, but im- 
mediately ſubmitted; but to his unſpeakable Affliction, who had been ſo often 
us d to give, and not to take Conditions. At his leaving of Mans, he in a vi- 
olent Paſſion declar'd, That ſince Richard had taken that Place from him which 
| he moſt loud in this World, he would deprive him of what ought to be moſt 


dear toa Child, which was his Heart. But after the Concluſion of the _ 
| another 


They fall out 
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another Thing rouch'd him more nearly; for finding the Name of his beloved 
Son John in the Catalogue of the Confederates againſt him in that Action, over- 
come with Rage and Grief, he bitterly curs d the Hour of his Birth, and ſolemn- 
ly laid God's Imprecations and his own upon both his Sons; which no Perſua- 
1ons of the Biſhops could cauſe him to revoke : But falling dangerouſly fick at 
Chinon, finding the Approaches of Death, he caus'd himſelf to be carry'd into 
the Church before the Nice where after an humble Confeſſion and Sorrow for 
his Sins, and an Acknowledgment of the Juſtnefs of this laſt Misfortune, he 
expired. It is obſervable, that immediately after his Death, his Domeſticks, 
- contrary to 3 and Humanity, rifled him of his Cloaths, and left him 
ſtript and naked. Nor muſt it be forgotten, That the violent Richard, now 
Heir of all, coming to meet his Father's Body, royally adorn'd for the Funeral, 
the Corps guſh'd forth Blood, as it were accuſing him of his unnatural Behavi- 
our; at which Richard, touch'd with Remorſe, melted into Floods of Tears, 
in a moſt penitent Manner attending the Remains of his unfortunate Father to 
the Grave, which was at Fontevrand. Hedy'd on the ſixth Day of July, and 
in the fifty ſixth Year of his Age, after a troubleſom and pompous Reign of 
thirty four Years, eight Months, and twelve Days. | 
This was the End of the greateſt Potentate that had hitherto ſate upon the 
' Engliſh Throne, and perhaps the greateſt that was then in the Chriſtian World; 


He dies with 
Grief. 


a Prince highly celebrated for his Abilities and Qualifications. He was of a HisCharatter, 


robuſt ſound Conſtitution, of a ſanguin Complexion, and of a warm martial 
Diſpoſition. He had a ſtrong and penetrating Underſtanding, which he daily 
: improv'd by Converſation aud Study; was valiant and vigorous in War, and 
prudent and politick in Peace; magnificent in publick, frugal in private, | art? 
rous to Strangers, and ſparing to his Domeſticks, ſevere to * an mild 
to all Compliers. But tho* he had many ſhining Virtues, yet he knew not how 
ro ſet Bounds either to his Ambition or his Luſts; as to the former, he was 
wont to ſay, That the whole Wold was but ſufficient for one great Man; and 
the latter were ſo exorbitant as to occaſion the greateſt Calamities in his Reign. 
He was likewiſe covetous, and no ſtrict Obſerver of his Word; ſo that upon the 
whole, he had ſuch a Stock of Vices as well as Virtues, natural Perfections and 
Imperfections, ſo blended together, that he can neither be ſaid to be an exceed- 
ing good, nor an exceeding bad Prince ; all which were accompany'd with the 
like Meaſures of good and ill Fortune. Vices in Princes, being more contagi- 
ous than in private Perſons, ſeldom eſcape God's Vengeance in this World; ſo 
the Adulteries, and perhaps Inceſts, of this Prince met with their natural Pu- 
niſhment from the Fruit of his own Body, whoſe Diſobedience brought him 
in his latter Vears to ſee the Reverſe of his former Fortunes, and all his Lau- 
rels to wither on a ſudden. Whereby we find that neither the Number of his 
Children, the Extent of his Dominions, nor all his eminent Qualities, could 
make his Proſperity durable; but for want of a Conqueſt over his Paſſions, and 
a Command over himſelf, he loſt that Empire he had obtain'd over others. 
: Tho? this King never impos'd many Taxes, yet he is ſaid to have left behind 
him more than ninety thouſand Pounds in ready Coin, beſides Plate, Jewels, 
Houſhold Goods, and an ample Proviſion for a War. In this Reign the un- 
happy Diſtinction between the Names of Normans and Engliſh was in a great 
' meaſure ended. And Doctor Hody tells us that in theſe Times, the King's 
Court of Juſtice was where the King himſelf reſided; and ſince the Courts were 
fix d in Weſtminſter Hall, our Kings have ſometimes fat there in Perſon, and not 
incognito, bur openly, with their Crowns on their Heads, as they us'd former» 
ly to fit in the Curiæ held on the three great Feſtivals. 


SECT. 
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88 
The Reign of King RICHARD the Firſt. 
Containing nine Years, and nine Months. 


I ING Henry left two Sons behind him, Richard and John; and 
: both theſe ſucceeded him in the Throne of England. The former 
was now about thirty one Years of Age, and obtain'd the Sirname 

of Coeur de Lion, or Lion's Heart; a violent and valiant Prince, who from his 


Father's Death, ſeem'd to have ſet his whole Heart upon the Re-adyancement of 


the Croſs of Chriſt, lately ſo much diſhonour'd by the Infidels in A/ia. But 
firſt he took care to eſtabliſh his Aﬀairs in Normandy, and his other Dominions 
in France; and then ſent Letters into * to ſet his Mother Queen Eleanor 
at Liberty, whom her Husband had made a Priſoner for twelve, or as others 


Hoveden, 
Gervaſe, 


fay, ſixteen Years; who now ſenſible of others Misfortunes by her own, per- 


form'd many Acts of Mercy and Bounty to thoſe in the like Circumſtances. Yer 
Richard honourably baniſh all choſe from his Preſence and Acquaintance who 
had abandon'd his Father, and rewarded many others who loyally ſtood for him 
againſt himſelf in the former Conteſts. And having in a ſhort Time ſettled all 
tranſmarine Affairs, he paſs'd over into England, intending to make a ſhort Stay 
there; as well to receive all the Rights of Soveraiguty, as to take all proper 
Means and Methods to carry on his intended holy Expedition, together with 
Philip King of France, and ſeveral other Chriſtian Potentates. 


Being ſafely arriv'd in . he was by univerſal Conſent crown'd at Jeſt. hu. 


minſter by Baldwin Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury; the Particulars of which So- 
lemnity we have from Hoveden and Diceto, and which in Subſtance were thus. 
Firſt the Arch-Biſhops of Canterbury, Roven, Triers, and Dublin, with the 
other Biſhops, Abbots and . cloath d in rich Copes and Habits, with the 
Croſs, Holy-Water and Cenſers born before them, came to fetch Duke Richard 
at the Door of his Privy- Chamber, from whence they led him to the Abby- 
Church of Weſtminſter in a ſolemn Proceſſion. In the middle of the Biſhops and 
Clergy were four Barons, bearing golden Candleſticks and Tapers; and after 
them came Geoffry de Lucy with the Royal Cap, John the Marſhal with a 
maſſie Pair of golden Spurs, William Earl of Pembroke with the Royal Scepter 
and a golden Croſs at the End of it, and William Earl of Salisbury with the 
golden Rod and a Dove on the Top. Then came three other Earls, David Earl 
of Huntington, Brother to the King of the Scots, John Earl of Mortaign, Duke 
Richard's Brother, in the middle, and Robert Earl of Leiceſter ; each bearing 
a large Sword upright in his Hand, with the Scabbards richly adorn'd with 
Gold. Theſe were follow'd by fix Earls and Barons bearing a chequer'd Table, 
with the Regalia upon it; and thoſe by William Mandevil Earl of Albermarle, 
bearing a large * Crown of Gold; after whom came Nichard himſelf, 
between the Biſhops of Durham and Bath, under a Canopy of State born by 
four Barons. Then follow'd a noble Train of Earls, Barons, Knights and others 
as well of the Clergy as Laity, who in a pompous manner accompany'd him to 
the High-Altar, where ſolemnly laying his Hands upon the Holy Evangeliſts, 
and the Relicks of divers Saints, he took a formal Oath, To ob/erve Peace, Ho- 
© nour and Reverence to Almighty God, his Church, and Miniſters, all the 
Days of his Life; That he would exerciſe Fier and Equity towards the 
People committed to his Charge; and that he would abrogate all evil Laws 
© and unjuſt Cuſtoms, and make, keep and ſincerely maintain thoſe that were 


4 good and laudable. Then the Arch- Biſnop proceeded to anoint him in three 
P 


ces, the Head, Breaſt and Arms, ſignifying by thoſe Unctions G/ory, : 5-1 
| | Fitude, 


Dicete, 
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titude, and Wiſdom ; and before he gave him the Crown he ſolemnly adjur d 
him in the Name of the High God, Nor te pre ſumé to take this Dignity upon 
him, unleſs he reſolv'd inviolably to keep thoſe Vows and Oaths, þe had juſt 

then made; to which the King anſwer' d, That by God's Grace he would faith. 
fully perform them all. Upon which the Arch-Biſhop ſer the Crown upon his 
Head, dcliver'd the 24 5p into his _ Hand, and plac'd the Rod-Royal in his 
left; in which manner he was led to his Throne, and after Maſs and the Offer- 
tory was over, to his Lodgings, in the ſame folemn Proceſſion. This in ſhort 
was the Form of the King's Coronation, which Solemnity was unfortunatel 
polluted with the Blood of many Jeu, tho? utrerly againſt the King's Wil. 
who preſſing into the Abby Church to ſee the Ceremony, were in a Tumult bar- 
barouſly murder d by the People. — Ng 
1 Shortly after his Coronation, King Richard proceeded to all Kind of Methods 8 
baue. for the Proſecution of the Holy War, for which all his Father's vaſt Treaſure, — ial 
and thoſe great Sums he extorted from Stephen Turnham his Treaſurer, were 2255 * 
not thought ſufficient. Therefore he ſold many of his Mannors and Caſtles to 
divers Perſons; as to Hugh Biſhop of Durham the Manor of Sadbery for fix 
hundred Marks, and ſoon after the Earldom of Northumberland to be held with 
his Biſhoprick, with this Piece of Rallery upon it, He had made a young Earl 
of an ol, N and this not e ambitious Temper, he beſides gave 
the King one thouſand Marks more to be one of his chief Juſticiarics in his Ab- 
ſence. Beſides theſe the King fold many other Manors and Lands to ſuch Bi- 
ſhops and Abbots as would purchaſe them, they being then the chief mony'd 
Men in England; by which means he rais'd immenſe Sums towards his intended 
Expedition. He granted to William King of the Scots the Caſtles of Berwick 
— Roxborough for ten thouſand Marks; and releas d him of thoſe Covenants 
made to his Father, as extorted from him when a Priſoner, only reſerving to 
himſelf ſuch Rights as had been allow'd by his Brother Malcolm to the former 
Kings of England. Moreover upon ſome Diſpleaſure he impriſon'd the great 
Lawyer Glanville, and forc'd him to purchaſe his Liberty at no leſs Sum than 
fifteen thouſand Pounds; and even his Favourite William Longchamp pay d three 
thouſand Pounds to have the great Seal continu'd in his Cuſtody during the 
King's Abſence; and when he was queſtion d why he ſold ſo many Places and 
Manors, he made Anſwer, That he would ſell London zt Yd F he could 
find a good Chapman ; fo earneſtly intent he was upon his plauſible Enterprize. 
As for Men and Soldiers, the Prelates, Fryars atid other Preachers excited great 
Numbers by their yarious Exhortations in Pulpits and private Conferences, re- 
ſounding nothing but the Croſs and Paſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, calling upon the 
World to revenge his glorious Cauſe againſt all Pagans and Infidels. 
Graſs, The main Danger of the State in the King's Abſence was in his Brother 
ic. John, of whoſe Ambition he had reaſon to be jealous, as knowing that his Fa- 
ther, not long before his Death, had deſign'd him his Succeſſor ; therefore to 
conquer his aſpiring Thoughts with Bounty and Munificence, and to remove all 
Occaſions of Complaint, King Richard did in ſome Degree ſhare his Kingdom 
with him, inveſting him with ſix Earldoms, Cornwall, Dorſet, Somerſet, Not- 
tingham, Derby and Lancaſter, beſides Caſtles, Honours, Manors, Foreſts, 
* Bounties, and finally with the Earldom of Gloceſter, and the Heireſs of that 
County for his Wife; tho' the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury forbad the Nuptials, 
alledging ſhe was within the Degrees of Conſanguinity. But leſt through ill 13 
Nature or Advice, Earl Fohz ſhould make a wrong Ute of theſe great Dona- ion. . 
tions, be laid ſeveral Reſtraints upon him, and intruſted him with no Part of 
the Regal Power; but laid the main Burthen of the Government upon his Chan- 
cellor Longchamp, Biſhop of EY, chief Juſticiary, and Legate to the See of 
Rome, who was now inveſted with whatſoever either King or Pope could grant 
for the Completion of his Authority. So that, as Paris lays, he might well 
be ſtyld Prince and Prieſt of England, as being the moſt powerful Subject for 


the 
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the Time, that had been known in the Nation; for tho' the King had join'd 
Hugh Biſhop of Durham with him in Commiſſion, for all the Parts beyond 
the Humber, yet Longchamp in a ſhort Time eaſily made himſelf fole Juſticia- 
ry, and by his Authority filenc'd the Name and Endeavours of his Collegue. 
Thus the chief Command, and the Soveraign Power it {elf was in the Chan- 

cellor as Vice-Roy, bur for the Defence and Execution of his Juſtice, rhe Kin 
prudently aſſociated with his Juſticiaries, William Earl of Arundel, Hugs 
Har dot, William Marſhal, Geoffry Fitg- Peter, William Brimere, Robert de 
Whitfield, and Robert Fit. Reinſield, all Men of Honour, Wildom and Au— 
thority. To compleat all, King Rzchard took care to provide for the Neigh- 
bourhood of Was and Scotland ; but tho' he did not ſo well ſucceed with 

Rees Prince of the former, yet William King of Scotland came to the King in 
England, and concluded a firm Alliance with him, which he religiouſly kept, 
in the greateſt Troubles of Kin Richard, to His and his Nation's Honour ; 
and, as ſome write, ſent his Brother David with five thouſand Scots to ſerve 
him in the Holy War. ; 1 | 
A. D. The Affairs of England being thus eſtabliſh'd, King Richard croſs d the Seas cu. 
to meet King Philip in France, according to Appointment, that from thence, «,, 
1190. with Minds and Forces united, they might ſet forwards under the Banner of 
Reg. . the Croſs; which after ſome Stay, occaſion'd by the Death of Phz/zp's Queen, 
% jains 9145 they undertook upon theſe Chriſtian and Friendly Terms: That each il ould 
King, © preſerve the othet's Honour, and bear Faith to him as to Lite, Member and 
«* worldly Dignity :. That neither ſhould fail the other in their Affairs; but the 
| © King of France ſhould help the King of England to defend his Land, as he 
< would defend the City of Paris if beſieg d; and the latter ſhould help the 
© former to defend his, as he would defend the City of Rover if beſieg d. This 
being committed to Writing, and then ratify'd by Oath, the two Kings ſent ir 
to chile Earls and Barons, who ſolemnly {wore not to treſpaſs againſt their 

Fealty, nor ſtir up any War in either of the King's Dominions, during the 
Time of this extraordinary Pilgrimage; and on the other fide the Arch-Biſhops 

and Biſhops firmly promis'd to execrate and excommunicate all ſuch as ſhould 

i  travſgreſs this Agreement. Thus, after ſome neceſſary Delays, theſe two, the 
3 greateſt Monarchs of the Weſtern - World, ſet forwards by Land, to the repu- 
jor the Holy ted publick Service of Chriſtianity, with ſuch Numbers as they themſelves 
— thought moſt proper; which were ſo great, that having paſs'd the Rhone at 
Lions, and receiv'd ſome Loſs by the Breaking of the Bridge, they parted Com- 

pany for meer Conveniency of travelling Philip pals'd over the Alps into Ita- 

ly, and Richard to the Sea-Coaſt at Marſeilles, there to meet with his Royal 

Navy, which conſiſting of all the capital Ships of Ezgland and Normandy, 

and his other French Dominions, was appointed to attend at the Port, But 

the Fleet being not arriv'd, King Richard, impatient of Delays, after eight 

Days Continuance there, embark'd with the Arrendance of twenty hircd Gal- 

lies, and ten great Buſſes, and ſet Sail for Meſſina in Sicily, the Rendezyous of 

both the King's and their Armies. In which Paſſage, occaſionally lying at An- 
chor at the Mouth of the Tiber, he was deſired by the Biſhop of Oſſia in the 
Pope's Name to make a Viſit to his Holineſs; but the King wo charg'd rhe 
Pope with Avarice and Simony in relation to ſome new adyanc'd Biſhops in his 
Dominions, and therefore utterly retus'd to ſee Rowe. Thus after ſeveral Acci- 
dents and Landings, hearing that his Navy was ſafe, he tarry'd for all, and af- 
ter that, upon the twenty third Day of September, came to Anchor before the 
City of Meſſina, with ſo great a Shew of Power, and Noiſe of Warlike Inſtru- 
They mee 4, ments, and other Marks of Grandeur and Majeſty in the Sight of Philip and 
Melina, his French, and of many other Nations thcre aſſembled, that it caus'd a Terror 
to the Inhabitants, and no ſmall Envy to his Confederates. = : 
Tancred was at that Time King, or rather Uſurper of Sicily, after the _ 


Death of William, who had marry d Joan the Siſter of King Richard, and 15 : 
| | | ; 


- 
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of Hatred or Policy had impriſon d that Queen; but upon the Appearance of 
her Brother, he hononrably ſent her to him, and yielded to ſeveral Articles, 
and to the Payment of large Sums of Mony. And now Fear wrought on both 
Sides; and Richard being among Strangers, and not fully ſure of the French, | 
ſeiz'd upon a Fortreſs in the Iſland of a valiant People call d Grifons, and after Kut Richard 
that by means of an extraordinary Tumult took the City of Meſſina it ſelf, %, e 
From which Time the Spirit of Diſcord ſeems to have been ſown between the 2 
two Royal Adventurers; for King Richard, fluſh'd with Victory, diſplay'd his 
Banners, even in thoſe Parts of the City appointed for King Philip's Quar- 
ters, which gave great Offence to the other, and occafion'd many warm Expreſ- 
ſions. Vet at length by the Mediation of great Men on both Sides, the Conteſt 
was for the preſent adjuſted; and Richard order d his Enſigns to be taken down, 
and then deliver'd the Cuſtody of the City to the Knights Hoſpitallers, and Tem- 
plars, till all Things required from the _y of oͤicily were perform'd. Aſter 
much Deliberation, in anſwer to King Richard's Demands, Tarncred inſiſted 
That he had already paid to his Sifter, late — — of the Iſland, large Sums 
of Mony in lieu of her Dowry or Jointure; and concerning the Legacres inten- 
ded by his Predeceſſor King William, to the Father of King Richard, he was 
ready to ſatisfie him, as far as he ought according to the Cuſtoms of his King- 
dom. But to oo that Power he Tould not reſiſt, he gave to King Richard T.ncrea 
twenty thouſand Ounces of Gold, in Conſideration of his Sifter's Jointure; 6 of Siciy 
and further to be acquitted of all other Claims and Pretences, and likewiſe in fi d, 
Confideration that Arthur Duke of Bretaign, Nephew and next Heir to King 
Richard, ſhould marry the Daughter of King Tancyed, he paid a ſecond Sum 
of twenty thouſand Onnces more: After which, to purchaſe the Amity of 
King Richard and the Love of the Engliſh Nation, as alfo for the greater Af. 
ſurance of Performance of Articles, he voluntarily added a third Sum of twen- 
o thouſand Ounces, and afterwards four great Ships calld Vr/ers, and 
een Gallies. On the other Side King Richard, that he might not be want- 
_— any Thing which in Honour and Equity might be expected from him, . 
des Letters Patents, he choſe unexceptionable Sureties upon Oath, as two 
Arch-Biſhops, two Biſhops, and no leſs than twenty Lords and great Men, 
whoſe Names are upon Record in Hoveden. And for a final Confirmation, he 
offer d that Pope Clement ſhould undertake for the Performance of his Part of 
the ſaid Agreement; and accordingly wrote Letters to him upon that Subject, s 
freely giving him leave, upon any Failure in him, to put all his Dominions un- 
der the ſevereſt Cenfures. 
#24, The Peace being happily concluded, Taucred before he took leave of King A, D, 
«. Rithard, diſcoverd to him a foul and diſhonourable Deſign of the French 8 
King, againſt his Perſon and Safety; which ſhortly after coming to be warm- 9 * 
ly debated between the two Kings, 3 charg d Richard with inventing and Reg. zo 
promoting of Conteſts; and further added, That unleſs Richard marry'd his Fi. Richard and 
ſter Alice, according to the ancient Contracs, he would be hu irreconcilable xing diſagree. 
Enemy. To which King Richard, being urg'd, return'd in Anfwer, That the 
Princeſs during her Abode in England, had 4 Child by his Fathers Henry, 
which he was ready Cm by many Witneſſes then preſtnt ; [0 that he had 
far more Cauſe than a bare Suſpicion of Incontinency, to refuſe the Marriage. 
Upon this ungrateful Diſcovery, and upon certain new Conditions between the 
two Kin hilip left the other at liberty to chuſe a Wife where he thought 
fit, and feem'd to be reconcil'd to him; yet ſtill Taxcred's late Information rais d 
ſuch a Diſtruſt and Jealouſie between em, that from thence forward they were 
never true Friends. Not long after, they both parted for the intended holy Ex- 
8 But becauſe Examples of true Chriſtian Humility are too rare among 
inces and Potentates, we muſt not paſs by that of this famous General King 
Richard, who about this Time, as Hoveden expreſſes ie, n with Divine 
Grace and ſtudy ing to fit himſelf for this great 3 ſelt ſuch a 2 | 
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for his Sins, that he made a ſolemn Confeſſion of all his Exceſſes before his Bi- 
ſhops, humbly imploring the Mercy of God, and the Abſolution of his ſubor- 
dinate Miniſters. Our Author adds that God reſpected him with the Eyes of 
Richard is ve- Mercy, and gave him a penitent Heart, fo that from thenceforw ard he proy'd 
ry penitent. a Man fearing God, and eſchewing Evil. And now addicting his Mind to Con- 
templation, and the Honour of the Chriſtian Church, whoſe Champion he was, 
he deſir'd the Conference of a famous Viſionary Abbot in {zaly call'd Joachim, 
celebrated for his profound Knowledge of the Scriptures, and his prophetical 
Revelations. This Man preaching before the King upon the Apocalypſe of 
St. John, concerning the coming of Autichrifi, freely declar'd, That Anti- 
chrift was then born, and in the City of Rome ſhould be advanc'd to the Apo- 
ſtolick See, of whom the Apoſtle ſaid, he ſhould exalt himſelf above all that is 
call'd God; and that the ſeven Crowns were the Kings and Princes of the 
Earth who obey'd him. This, tho accidental, adminiſter'd ſufficient Occaſion 
for Reflexions; by reaſon Kings and Princes were ſuppos'd to be thoſe Gods over 
whom Avztichriff ſhould exalt himſelf: For ſhortly after, Henry the Emperor 
together with his Empreſs Conſtantia, at their Coronation in St. Peter's Church 
ſtooping down to the Ground, receiv'd their Imperial Crowns from berween 
the Feet of the Pope, with which he immediately ſtruck them off their Heads; 
ſignifying by that Action, That he had Power to throw them out of their Do- 
minions wheneyer he thought fit. | 
The fame Day that Philip and the French Forces ſet Sail from Meſſina, Ele- ,,.... 
nor King Richard's Mother arriv'd with Berengaria his new intended Spouſe, ,“ 
Daughter to Sanctius King of Navarre, whom he afterwards marry'd in .- «c. 
prus; but his Mother after a ſhort Stay return'd by Rome into England, lea v- 
He removes ing the young Lady with Joan Queen Dowager of Sicily, both which ac- 
from Sicily. company'd the King towards the Holy-Land, his whole Navy conſiſting of 
an hundred and fifty large Ships and fifty three Gallies, beſides thirteen Buſſes, 
and many Tenders; but we do not find what Number of Soldiers were in the 
Engliſh Army. This Royal Navy, failing between the Ifles of Rhodes and 
Cyprus, was diſpers'd by a terrible Storm, which turn'd much to the Honour 
and Adyantage of King Rzchard, as giving him an Occaſion of new Conqueſts. 
For two of the Veſſels being caſt away upon the Coaſts of Cyprus, near the Port 
of Limezun, and the Ship that carried the Princeſs in great Danger; 1/aac the 
King, or, as he was call'd, Emperor of that Iſland, barbarouſly rifled and im- 
priſon'd thoſe Perſons that 84 and would not permit the Ladies to enter 
the Harbour, tho' in great Diſtreſs: Which uncommon Inhumanity, neither 
Heaven nor King Richard would forgive. For the ſaid inhoſpitable Prince, 
having thrice refus'd to make Reſtitution of his unlawful Seiſures and Priſon- 
ers, was ſoon aſter enter'd upon and invaded by the Eng/i/h, driven from the 
Coaſts with great Diſhonour and Slaughter, the City of . leſt a Prey to 
the Victors, and himſelf beaten out of his Camp, and taken Priſoner. Afﬀer an 
Eſcape made by him, N Daughter and Heireſs was forc'd to yield herſelf 
Priſoner, and laſtly himſelf, deſpairing to be conceal'd, came of his own Ac- 
cord, and was put into Fetters of Silver; upon which the whole Iſland, with 
all its People, Strength and Riches, became Subject to the King of England, 
and both Father and Daughter were led into Captivity. In this Iſland King 
Richard was honour'd by the Attendance of Guido King of Jeruſalem, Geoff 
He conquers his Brother, Raimund Prince of Antioch, Boemund his Son, and man y other 
the Iſte of Cy- Princes, who offer d him their Service; and here he finiſh'd the Nuptials of his 
my beloved Lady Berengaria. Iſaac was ſent to Tripolis in Syria, his Daughter 
committed to the King's Siſter and Queen, and the Iſland intruſted to Richard 
Camvile and Robert Turnham his Vice-Roys, with competent Forces and Pro- 
viſions; and the Iſlanders were ſuffer'd to enjoy all ſuch Laws and Liberties, as 
they held in the Reign of Manuel the Emperor of Conſtantinople. 
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Heveden, II. During theſe proſperous Tranſactions abroad, the State of England ſuf- 
fer'd extreamly at home under the Government of Biſhop Longchamp the Chan- 7,,,514; in 


19 


cellor, who arrogating to himſelf that Authority which belong d to the reſt of the Englandgecas 
Commiſſioners in common, acted as he thought fit, and with that Inſolence de- fon'd by the 


ported himſelf, that he incurr'd the Hatred of the whole Kingdom, both Clergy 
and Laity. His Train was ſaid to be fo great, and his Attendance ſo numerous, 
that whenever he lay in any religious Houſe but one Night, three Years Reve- 
nues would ſcarce recover the Charge. Beſides, being a Foreigner himſelf, and 
employing only Frenchmen about him, he render'd his Actions more inſupport- 
able to the Engliſh Inſomuch that the whole Clergy and Nobility oppos'd his 
Proceedings; and the King's Brother John taking Advantage of their Diſcontents, 
to render himſelf popular, and to make way for his deſign d Uſurpation, join'd 
with the State againſt the Biſhop, as being the Perſon who had ever defeared his 
aſpiring Attempts ; having a particular Eye upon him, as a moſt dangerous 
Man, in reſpect of the King's Charge and his own Safety. In a ſhort Time he 
found a fair Opportunity to ruin the Chancellor by means of Cech the Elect 
Arch-Biſhop of 774, natural Son to the late King Henry, to whoſe Preferment 
in England King Richard was averſe, and theretore had confin'd him to Nor- 
3 during his Abſence, where after much rang he had obtain'd Power 
of the preſent Pope to be inveſted in the ſaid Sec. Longchamp being inform'd 
of this Perſon's Arrival, order'd him to be apprehended at Dover, where he was 
forcibly drawn out of the Church to which he had retird, and ignominiouſly 
dragg d from the Altar to the Caſtle in his Pontifical Habit. Upon this Vio- 
lence, Earl John commanded the Chancellor not only to releaſe him, but im- 
mediately to anſwer the Matter before the Aſſembly of the Biſhops and Nobi- 
lity at St. Paul's; where they urg'd againſt him many heinous Actions, com- 
mitted contrary to his Commiſſion, and the Good of the King and Kingdom. 
The Arch-Biſhop of Rover, and the Earl of Pembroke openly thew'd the King's 
Letters Patents dated at Mena, by which they were made equal Commiſſio- 
ners with him in the Government of the Kingdom; in which notwithſtanding he 
would not ſuffer them to be concern'd, bur according to his violent Methods 


Chancellor. 


28 all himſelf. Upon which he was by the Aſſembly formally depos d from The Chan cel 
is Office, and the Arch - Biſnop of Rover put in his Place; as alſo the Tower of er 4 


London, and Caſtle of Vindſor were taken from him, and deliverd to the 


Arch-Biſhop. Thus this great Officer, preſuming too much upon his own 
Power, was thrown down from his Seat, and forc'd to reſign his Legantine 
Croſs at Canterbury, and take up that for the Holy War; and endeavouring to 
eſcape privately over the Sea, he was in the Habit of a Woman, with a Web of 
Linen Cloath under his Arm, taken upon the Shore at Dover, and opprobri- 
ouſly made a Spectacle to the People, and conducted with all Derifion to the Ca- 


ſtle. Whence after eight Days he was releas d by Earl John, and permitted to He leaves the 
poems his intended Voyage; in which, being the Meſſenger of his own Uſage, he Na. 


ad the Advantage of his Adverſaries, and preyail'd againſt them with the Pope, 
who was highly diſpleas'd to find the Legantine Power fo vilify d. In the mean 
Time Earl John with the Commiſſioners, confirm'd to the City of London 
their common Liberties, and caus'd the Citizens to ſwear Fealty to King Rz- 
chard and his Heir; and if he dy'd without Iſſue, they were then to maintain 
Earl John as their Lord and King, againſt all Men whatſoever. 
Thus forward was Earl John in his Attempts upon the Crown of his Brother 


King Richard, while he was paſſing into the Holy- Land with the Spoils and Trea- 


ſure of three noble Iſlands, England, Sicily and Cyprus, beſides Normandy and 
other Parts of France; in which diſtant Country almoſt all was conſum'd, tho 
to the great Renown of himſelf and Nation. And here, for the Reader's 


Clearer nderſtanding of theſe Affairs, it will not be amiſs to rake notice, That 4 ſbort Ae. 
about ninety two Years fince, 'Godfrey of Bouillon and his Aſſiſtants Ae — 2 
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the City of Jeruſalem, with the Country of Paleſtine, and a great Part of Sy- 
ria, out of the Hands of the Saracens, obtain'd the Kingdom, and reigning one 
Yeardy'd, and left his Brother Baldein to ſucceed him; who n eighteen 
F Years, left the Crown to another of that Name Baldwin de Borgo, who reign'd 
thirteen Years, and left a Daughter, and the Kingdom in Diſpute. Full Earl of 
Anjou marrying this Daughter, enjoy'd the Kingdom eleyen Years, and left two 
young Sons, Baldwin, who reign'd twenty four Years, and Aimerick twelve; 
which laſt left the Kingdom to his Son Balduin, who being ſickly and deſpair- 
ing of Iſſue, made his Siſter His Son Baldwin his Succeſſor, and committed 
the Charge of him, with the Adminiſtration of the Kingdom to Raynvond Earl 
of Tripob, whom Guido de Luſignan, having marry'd the Widow Hi, put 
from that Charge, uſurp'd the Government, and at length the Kingdom, not 
without Suſpicion of poiloning the young 4g, Raynvond making War up- 
on him, Guido imprudently drew in Sultan Saladiu of Ag ypt to his Aſſt- 
ſtance, who improving this Opportunity of enlarging his Dominions, ſoon de- 
ſtroy'd them both, with their Kingdom, and won the Cities of Acon, Azornr, 
Berytus, Aſcalon, and after one Months Siege, the City of Feruſalem ir ſelf, 
eighty eight Years after it had been conquer'd by the famous Godfrey of 


Bouillon. | 
To recover this ruinous State, the two great Kings of England and France wi; 


came from far diſtant Countries, with Armies compos'd of different Nations and ,. 
ſeveral Inclinations, as Engliſh, French, Italians, Germans, and others, againſt ** 
a mighty Prince of an united Power, within his own Territories, acquainted 
with the Manner of the Fights and the Nature of the Forces of the Chriſtians, 
and poſſeſs d of the beſt Parts of the Country. And here they ſucceſſively far 
down before Acon or Ptolemais, defended by the Power of Saladin, which had 
been before beſieg d by the Chriſtians for the Space of three Years, and had 
coſt the Lives of many worthy Princes and great Men of ſeveral Nations, whoſe 
Names are ſtill in the Records of Fame. And notwithſtanding all the Forces 
The kings of of thoſe two Kings, the Garriſon held out four Months after, and then furren- 
England u der d upon theſe Articles. 1. That Saladin ſhould by a certain Day reſtore the 
rance take PE: |; 
the City os Holy Croſs. 2. That he ſhould ſer free fifteen hundred Chriſtian Captives. 
Acon. 3. That the City, and all Things contain'd in it, ſhould remain to the Chri- 
ſtians. 4. That the Garriſon ſhould only have their Lives fay'd, if theſe Con- 
ditions were perform'd. 5. That they ſhould pay twenty thouſand Pieces of 
Gold, towards the Charges of the two Kings. At their Entrance into the Ci- 
ty, the Banners of Leopold Duke of Auſtria, being planted on the Walls, were 
with great Diſgrace taken down by the Command of King Richard, and thoſe 
of the two Kings erected ; which highly incens'd the Duke, who immediately 
uitted the Service, and afterwards found Means to revenge himſelf. Beſides 
this, during the Siege, divers Marks of Jealouſie and Diſpleaſure appear d between 
the Kings themſelves; and the Competition of Honour made the leaſt Difpro- 
portion of it a Wound beyond Cure. And now that Article formerly con- 
cluded of equally dividing their Profits in the Expedition, came to be queſſion'd: 
The King of France claim d half the Ifle of Cypras, and the King of England 
half the Treaſure and Goods of the Earl of Flanders, which the other had late- 
ly ſeiz d; and in this neither were fatisfy'd. Then appear'd the two Pretenders 
to the Crown of Feruſalem, Guido of Luſignan, and Conrade of Monferrat: 
the former pleading Poſſeſſion in right of his Wife $y4:1}, the King of England 
eſpous'd his Cauſe; and the King of France join'd with Conrade. Theſe Dit, 
ferences created continual Heart-burnings between em, and they were fo much 
diſtemper'd by their own violent Heats, and che hot Contagion of the Country, 
that they fell into a moſt dangerous Sickneſs, which occaſion'd the intire Loſs of 
their Hair. But being recover'd, the French King refoly'd to ſtay no longer, 
where he ſaw fo little Probability of Honour or Advantage; and rhe rather be- 
cauſe by the Death of the Earl of Flanders he had an Opportunity of GOL 
is 
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his Dominions at home; therefore he ſent to King Richard for his Conſent to 
return home. Richard fearing to let an offended Lion looſe, would not grant 


it, till he had taken a ſolemn Oath, That he would protect his Dominions and Te King of 


rance re- 
turns home. 


People 'rill his Return, and would do no Damage to them, nor ſuffer any to be 
done by other s. 
lia The King of France thus leaving Acon, in the Caſtle of which King Richard's 
awe. Queen and Siſter were lodg'd, and the Duke of Burgundy remaining behind 
with the French Army, and a great Part of his Maſter's Treaſure, King Richard 
the ſame Day ſer forwards upon a new Enterprize: For before, by reaſon of 
the Diſſenſion between the Kings which ſhould be greateſt, ſcarce any Thing 
proſper'd; and Richard had juſt Cauſe ro complain in his Letters, That Philip 
to the great Reproach of himſelf and Kingdom, had diſhonourably forſaken his 
Purpoſe and Lou to God. When Saladin could by no Means obtain a longer 
Day for the Performance of the ſaid Articles of Compoſition, he barbaroufly 
cut off the Heads of all his Chriſtian Captives; in Revenge of which King Rz- 
chard brought out his Mahometan Captives, to the Number of two thouſand 


ſeyen hundred, and in the ſight of Saladiu's Camp, caus'd them all to be be- 


headed; the Duke of Burgundy doing the fame to near the fame Number, by 
the Walls of Acon, only ſeven of the chief being preſerv'd alive by the Chriſti- 
an Generals. King Richard vigorouſly proceeding in his new deſign'd Enter- 
prize, march'd towards Joppa, in which he was furiouſly ſer upon by Saladin, 
who had juſt before put the Duke of Burgundy to flight, and ſlain the valiant 

aques de Avennes, who made a noble Reſiſtance with only a few in the Rear; 


at Richard encounter d him with ſo much Courage and Bravery, that he con- King Richard 
ſtrain'd him to fly diſhonourably, with the Loſs of three thouſand of his choi- 4e/cars Sala- 


OE En 


ceſt Soldiers. About this Time the King met with a remarkable Deliverance from . 


the Hands of the Saracens : For one Day diverting himſelf with Hawking, at- 
tended by a ſmall Retinue, and being tired with the Exerciſe, he laid himſelf 
under a Tree to ſleep; of which a Party of the Enemy having notice, they laid 
an Ambuſcade; and ſent ſome of their Men to ſet upon the King, and provoke 
him to fight; which when my had done, by a feign'd Flight they drew him 
into their Ambuſh, and ſuddenly ſurrounded him and his Company. Here he 
had certainly been taken Priſoner, had not one of his Gentlemen nam'd William 
de Pratellis, out of an uncommon Piece of Generoſity, ſav'd him by cauſing 
himſelf to be taken in his ſtead, and crying out in the Faracen's Tongue, I am 
the King; upon which they all ſeiz d upon him, while the King and divers of 
his Followers made their Eſcapes. Afterwards, the King in Confideration of 
this noble Act, gave in Exchange for him ten of the greateſt Noblemen among 


his Prifoners; manifeſting the Eſteem he had fot this brave Man, whom alone 
he valu'd at the Rate of ten Princes. 


aſe, Still King Richard vigorouſly purſu'd bis Deſigns, and after ſeveral brave and 


important Actions, march'd up within ſight of Jeruſalem; where he skirmiſh'd 


A. D. 


with the Enemy, and overthrew the Conyoy or Caravan of Saladin, which 1192. 


came richly laden from Babylon, and was guarded by ten thouſand Men; whom Reg. . 
Richard valiantly attack d with five thouſand ſelect Soldiers, put moft of them He gains a 


to the Sword, took three thouſand Camels and four thouſand Horſes and Mules, et 329'y- 


and recover'd a noble Booty. After this, and many other great Exploits, as the 
Relief of Joppa, and the Repulſe of Saladin from that Place, the King, inde- 
fatigable in his brave Attempts, endeavouring to regain Feruſalem and the Ci- 
ty of Baruch, was abandon'd in that Enterprize by the Dake of Burgundy, 
who is vehemently ſuſpected to have been brib'd by Saladin: Upon which he 
began to hearken to the Knights Templars, and the chief of the Chriſtian Army, 
who perſuaded him not to refuſe Saladin's Offers for a Ceſſation of Arms; eſpe- 
_ cially conſidering that he defign'd to return with greater Forces and Treaſure; 
that his preſent dtp Diviſions, by Sickneſs and Encounters was much 


waſted and weaken'd that the dangerous State of his own NTT 
| ö reaſon 
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reaſon of undue Practices at home, and the Defigns of King Philip abroad, did 
now require his own Preſence. At length after ſome Struggles of Honour and 
He makes a Conſcience, the King concluded a Truce with Saladin for three Years upon 
eee theſe Conditions : * Firſt that Aſcalon ſhould be demoliſh'd, and not fortity'd 
Saladin. « by either Party during the Truce; yet Joppæa might be poſſels'd by the Chri- 
c prog and all the Country then in the Chriſtians Hands, without Moleſtation 
from the Saracens. And then the Chri/tzans ſhould have free Liberty to go 
< in Pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre withour Charge, and likewiſe have free 
Commerce through Saladin's Dominions. Upon Concluſion of the Treaty, 
King Rzichard let aladin know, That when the Truce was ended, he would 
return again, and once more endeavour to recover the Holy-Land from his 
Dominions. To which Saladin is ſaid to have return'd this generous Anſwer, 
That he had ſo great an Eſteem for King Richard's Worth, that if it muſt be 
his Fate to loſe his Country, he had rather it ſhould be to him, than to any 
other Prince whatſoever. Thus this great Cruſade ended with little more Ad- 
He leaves the vantage than the taking of one ſingle City; and King Richard departed with 
Holy-Land. the Diſpleaſure of having on one Side concluded a diſhonourable Truce, and on 
the other, with the Satisfaction of having beſtow'd two Kingdoms at his De- 
parture, that of Jeruſalem upon the Count de Champaigu his 3 and 
that of Cyprus, which he had conquer d by his own Arms, upon Guida de Lu- 
ſignan, in whoſe Houle it continu'd two hundred and eighty Years. 
Thus Richard having ſettled the Affairs of the Eaſt, and ſe 

and Siſter, with the King of Cypras's Daughter, under the Conduct of Stephen x... 
Turnham, he went on board a large Buſs at Acon, and fer fail in the Beginning of 
October for Corfu ; where arriving in leſs than a Month, he continu'd his Voyage 
to Raguſa in the Gulf of Venice, and landing near that City, reſolv'd to go by Land 
88 through d clavonia into Auſtria. Where when he arriv'd, tho he and his Atten- 
Auftra: dants, endeayouring to be unknown, had diſguis'd themſelves like Pilgrims with 
long Hair and Beards, yet they could not be long conceal'd by reaſon of their ex- 
traordinary Expences; which was alſo confirm'd by the Rumours of the King's be- 
ing ſomewhere in thoſe Parts. Richard had now reaſon to fear the Duke of Au- 
ria whom he had affronted at Acon, and becauſe he knew he had a ſecret Hatred 
towards him, by reaſon of the League he had made with Tancred King of Sicily, 
the Emperor's Competitor for that Kingdom; as alſo becauſe of the Aſſaſſination 
of Conrade Marquiſs of Montferrat his Kinſman, in which he ſuſpected King Ri- 
chard to have been concern'd. Wherefore fearing to be taken Priſoner, Richard 
rivately withdrew ſrom his Retinue, committing the Charge of them to one of 

bis principal Gentlemen that waited on him; and ſo taking Horſe with one ſingle 
Servant, he travel'd Day and Night till he arriv'd near the City of Vienna. 
But coming to a {mall Village, and lying down on a Bed to repoſe himſelf, while 
his Servant went out to buy Proviſions, the Man was known by one belonging to 
the Duke of Auſtria; and being ſeiz d and brought before him, after many En- 
quiries he was conſtrain'd to reveal where the King was. Upon which the Duke 
whert he is immediately ſent thither, and took him Priſoner as he lay aſſeep; of which Prize 
zaken Priſoner the Duke was not a little joyful, having now an Opportunity not only of re- 
by the Heel venging himſelf for the Affront put upon him at the taking of Acon, but allo of 
N inriching himſelf by an bee ee Ranſom, which he reſolv'd to have for 
him, before he gave him his Liberty. But ſhortly after the Emperor Henry VI. 
ſent to demand him, alledging, That the Duke being his Vaſſal, it 3 2 

him to have the Cuſtody of the King's Perſon; whereupon the Duke, bein 
and ſent to Promis'd a large ſhare of his Ranſom, deliver'd him into the Emperor's Hand, 
the Emperor. Who kept him Priſoner about a Year. And thus this great Prince's unfortunate 
Expedition to the Holy-Land ended as ingloriouſly, as it was at firſt magnani- 
mouſly undertaken; having conſum'd therein all that mighty Treaſure left him 

by his Father, and all that he could draw from his Subjects, and others, by 
violent Extortions, plauſible Promiſes, or ſubtle Practices. 
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Inſinuations of his Brother's Foes, not only put in Hopes of his perpetual Bon- 
dage, but alſo incens d againſt him for deſigning the Crown to his Nephew Ar. 
thur Duke of Bretaigne, enter'd into an unbrotherly Attempt againſt his So- 
veraign; and after he had allur'd many Perſons by Promiſes, and fortify'd ma- 
ny Places in England, pals'd the Sea, and enter'd into a League with the Kin 

of France, utterly to put his Nephew Arthur from the Hopes the Britains had 
conceiv'd of his Promotion. The Normans giving way to his diſloyal Practi- 
ces, he ſwore Fealty to Philip King of France, and promis'd to marry his Si- 
ſter Alice, tho' diſhonour'd by his own Father, and for that Cauſe rejected b 

King Richard. Out of Normandy he poſted into England, foliciting bot 

Peers and People, but met with a ver 
he labour'd to excite the Scots and to join in an Invaſion with him, for 
which end the French and Flemmings aſſur d them that King Richard would 
never be ſet at Liberty: But ſtill William King of the Scots would never give 
Conſent or Countenance to ſuch diſhonourable Practices. In this dangerous 
Time the Valour and Loyalty of the City of Rover appear'd in a moſt excm- 


plary Manner: For Philip coming before it with a powerful Army, ſolicited 


the Citizens by the moſt alluring Promiſes to revolt; upon which, ſetting open 

their Gates, they return'd no other Anſwer but That he might enter if he 

Fs But this vain-glorious King, finding that the very Women and Virgins 
ad 


poll'd their Heads like Men, and with the reſt of the Inhabitants poured 


melred Pitch and ſuch like Materials upon the Heads of the Beſiegers, he 
march'd away in great Confuſion. 


During theſe Diſturbances King Richard, formerly a Conqueror now a Priſo- 
ner, was brought into the Preſence of the Emperor in a publick Aſſembly of 


the Nobility; where the Emperor to terrifie him charg'd him with many 
Crimes, eſpecially the Aſſaſſination of the Marquiſs Conrade his Couſin. But 


the King knowing his own Innocency, anſwer'd all the Emperor's Allegations x= Richard 
with ſo much Eloquence and Courage, that he not only gave full Satisfaction to ae beſors  , 
1 


all preſent, but mov'd the covetous Emperor to compaſſionate his Misfortunes, 
and to reverence his Perſon; but not to that Degree as to make him willing to 
diſcharge him without a great Ranſom. Not long after the King ſent Letters 
to the Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops, Earls, Barons, Clerks and Free-Tenants of Eng- 
land, wherein he deſired al the Clergy and Laity to raiſe ſuch a Sum as might 
eg him his Liberty. The Emperor wrote to the ſame Purpoſe, and the 

ope, who threaten'd the Kingdom with an Interdict, unleſs the King were 
ſpeedily ſer free, alſo wrot to the King of France that he would anathematize 
his Kingdom, unleſs he forbore diſturbing Rzchard's Territories while he was a 
Priſoner. Upon the Receipt of the King's Letters, and upon their Authori- 
ty, the Queen-Mother and the Lords Juſtices determined that all Clerks and 
Laicks ſhould contribute the fourth Part of their Revenues that Year for the 
Redemption of the King ; and that they ſhould add ſo much more out of their 
moveable Goods, as their Soveraign might at his Return own it as an Obligati- 
on. To this they added twenty Shillings upon every Knight's Fee, and or- 
der'd That the Abbies of the 8 Ra and Houſes of the Order of Semplen- 

ham, ſhould contribute all their Wool of that Year, and that all the Gold and 

ilver in the Churches ſhould be brought out and deliver'd to that purpoſe, 


Thus a yaſt Sum was rais'd in England, and receiv'd by the Emperor's Envoys ax 7 
rais 418 En 
land for 5 


at London, in part of the King's Ranſom; and not long after the Emperor and 


. 


4 1 


Hoveden, III. The ſtrange News of King Richard's Impriſonment, after ſo much A. D. 
Valour ſhewn, flying through Europe, ſoon diſclos'd who were faithful or per- 
fidious. His careful Mother and beſt Friends, overcome with Grief and 1193+ 
Sorrow, put new Oaths to'the Nation to be true to him, watch'd the Coaſts, 
rovided for the Security of the State, and fortify'd all the Citics and chief 
ones of the Kingdom. On the contrary Earl John, being by the cunning 


loyal Reſiſtance; yer not ſo diſcourag'd, 
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Aﬀter much 
Difficulty, he 
is freed. 


He arrives in 


England, 


Puniſhments 


upon the Duke 
of Auſtria and 


the Emperor. 


5 Niece Eleanor, to be marry'd to the Duke of 


King came to a final Agreement upon theſe Conditions. I. © That the Ring 
© ſhould pay an hae chouſand Marks to the Emperor, and fifty thouſan 

more to the Duke of Au/?ria. 2. That the King ſhould marry his Nephew 
Arthurs Siſter to the Duke's Son, and deliver up the Captive King of Cyprus 
and his Daughter. 3. That the hundred thoufand Marks ſhould be brought 
into the Empire at the Peril of the King of England, and Hoſt es to be 
given for the reſt. But to colour over this unprincely Extortion, the Empe- 
ror by a particular Charter gave to King Richard the Country of Provence in 
France with ſeveral other large Territories, containing five Archbiſhopricks, 
and thirry three Biſhopricks, which had been long out of the Emperor's Pof- 
ſeſſion ; and crown'd him King of them all, and wrote magnificent Letters in- 


to England upon that Occafion. ; ; 
Still King Philip us'd all Methods to hinder Richard of his Liberty, and 


finding that the Emperor and he were agreed, he ſent Meſſengers to Earl Jahn, 
adviſing him To hook to himſelf, for the Devil was now let me. and urg'd 
him to uſurp the Kingdom of England. Now when King Richard expected 
his Liberty at a general Diet held at Spzres, where were preſent three Arch. 
Biſhops of Mentz, Cologn and Saltzburgh, the threeBiſhops of Forms, Spires 
and 2 the three Dukes of Suabia, Auſtria and Lovain, the Count Pala. 


Hoveden, 
Nubrigen, 


tine of the Rhine, and ſeveral others, who had undertaken for the Emperor, 


whoſe Officers had already receiy'd the greateſt Part of the Ranſom; his Buſſ- 
neſs was unfortunately obſtructed by the Arrival of Envoys from King Philip 
and Earl John, who offer'd fifty thouſand Marks from the King, and thi 
thouſand from the Earl to the Emperor to keep Richard Priſoner till Mzchae 
maſs following; or if the Emperor thought fir, they would give him a thou- 
ſand Pounds a Month, as long as he ſhould keep him Prifoner ; or elſe the King 


of France would give him an hundred thoufand Marks, and Earl John fifty* 


thouſand to deliver him Priſoner into their Hands, or at leaſt to keep him one 
whole Year. Theſe great Proffers had fuch an Effect upon the Emperor's cor- 
1 * Diſpoſition, that he immediately deferr'd the Day of ſetting Richard at 
Liberty, which almoſt reduc'd that Prince to Deſpair; but the above · nam d 
Heads of the Empire, freely reprov'd the Emperor for his exceſſive Avarice, 
and his diſhonourable Treatment of a crown'd Head, and ſo far preyail'd, that 
open the fourth Day of February,' he was by the Arch-Biſhops of Mentæ and 

ologn reſtor'd after fifteen Months Impriſonment into the Hands of his Mo- 


ueen Eleanor, who with all there preſent receiv'd him with Tears as 


ther Qu 
well as Tranſports of Joy. Yet fo prevalent is the Power of Mony, that ſome 


Writers report, that after this the Emperor repented of his Releaſe, and ſent 
Meſſengers after in order to ſeize him; but the King being inform'd of this 
Deſign, haſten'd on Shipboard, and happily landed at Sandwich on the thir- 
teenth Day of March. In England he was receiv'd in a triumphant Manner; 
and coming near Rocheſter, Hibert the new Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, who 
had been with him at the Siege of Acon, met him in a pompous Solemuity ; 
whom when the King ſaw, he immediately diſmounted, and having bow'd his 
Knee, fell upon the Earth, which in like Manner was done by the Arch-Biſhop, 
till at length both riſing up, run into each others Arms, with the higheſt 


Marks of Pleaſure and Satisfaction. 


And here moſt Writers take Notice of the Vengeance of Heaven upon the co- 


vetous Duke of Auſtria and the Emperor; that the former was pu 
veral Plagues and Calamities in his Country, of which he was ſo far from being 
ſenſible, that he preſsd more earneſtly for the Payment of the reſt of King Ri- 
chard's Ranſom, threatning the Hoſtages with Death, if it was not ſpeedily dif- 
charg d. Upon which one of them call'd Baldwin de Betune, was by Confent 
ſent over ipto England, to remind the King of his Articles; and he- compaſſio- 
nating the Caſe of his Hoſtages, immediately diſpatch'd this Baldwin with his 

uſtria*s Son; but before their 


Arrival 


* 


niſh'd with ſe- &c 
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Arrival the Duke by a Fall from his Horſe broke his Leg, and brought himſelf 
to a tedious and miſerable End: Finding his Death certain, in a penitent Man- 
ner he commanded the Hoſtages to be diſcharg d, and the Remainder of the Mo- 
ny to be remitted; ro which his Son not being willing to comply, the Clergy 
of that Country would not permit the Duke's Body to be bury'd, till he had per- 
form'd his Father's Will. As to the Emperor, he to carry on an evil Deſign, did 
afterwards remit ſome Part of the Ranſom ; yet he was purſu d by many Trou- 
bles, and by the Pope excommunicated upon King Richard's Account. At 
length falling into a great Fit of Sickneſs in $:czly, he ſent his Chancellor a Bi- 
ſhop to King Richard, to deſire his Pardon, promiſing Reſtitution of what he 
had taken for his Ranſom : But before he could arrive and deliver his Meſſage, 
the Emperor dy'd under that Sentence at Meſſina., Nor were the King of En- 

land's Afflictions unprofitable to him; for they gave him Occaſion to reform his 

ife, taking home his Queen Berengaria, whoſe Society he had a long Time 
neglected, tho' ſhe was a virtuous, wiſe and beautiful Lady, who for the Love 
of him had ventur'd her Perſon with him through the World. 


1 IV. King Richard pevieg happily recover'd both his Liberty and King- 
ei dom, repair'd to the great Abby of St. Edmund s. Bury, where in performance 
ge of his Vow he offer'd up the rich Imperial Standard, taken from 1/azc King of 
Cyprus. From thence he march'd into ſeveral Parts of the Nation, and took 
in by Surrender ſuch Caſtles as the Adherents of his Brother John had held out 
againſt him; but for Henry de Pomeroy, who had fortify'd St. Michael's Mount 
againſt him, finding that the King was certainly return'd, he dy'd with Grief 
and Fear. And now the forty Days of Summons being expired, which were al- 
low'd to Earl John, Hugh Biſhop of Coventry, and others, for making their 
Appearance, to anſwer to ſuch hainous Crimes as were alledg'd againſt them ; 
Acker not 2pPearing, John in particular was caſt by the Peers and States of Earl John de- 
y diſinherited of all his Lands he then held in England, rex 


Inheritance. 


England, and not on 
but alſo of all Honours which he expected to enjoy aſter the King's Deceaſe: 
The Biſhop of Coventry and others met with Cenſures according to their Of- 
fences, and the Uſage of thoſe Times. Aſter which King Richard proceeded 
to draw in Mony more voraciouſly than was a reeable to ſo 1 a Man; parti- 
cularly by reſuming thoſe Crown Lands he had formerly ſold to others, preten- 
. ding that they were only mortgag d and not fold outrighr; in which, fays 
M. Paris, he is rather to be pardon'd than accus'd, fince he then wanted a pow- 
erful Army againſt the French. But firſt of all ro wipe away the Sorrow and 
Contumely of his late Reſtraint, he caus'd himſelf to be crown'd again at the 25. king 
City of Wincheſter; which Solemnity was honour'd by the Preſence of /illiam crown'd 4 fi. 
King of the Scots, who bore the Sword before the King of England. From Wade“ 
whence aroſe a great Affection between theſe two Princes; and Richard gran- ; 
ted to the other, and his Succeſſors of Scotland, a fix'd Penſion, and ſeveral 
other Allowances and Princely Attendants, from the firſt Day of their Friend- 
ly Entrance into Eugland till their Return. The King likewiſe caus d a new 
Broad Seal to be made, requiring that all Charters granted under his former 
ſhould be confirm'd by this, which rais d great Sums to the Exchequer, ſubſcri- 
bing ſuch renew'd Charters thus, This was the Tenor of our Charter under our 
firft Seal, which becauſe it was loſt, and in the Time of our Captivity in the 
Power of another, we cauſe to be chang d, &c. Some have obſery'd, as Ri- 
chard was the firſt Engliſh King who bore Arms on his Seals; ſo he was the firſt 
who carry'd in his Shield three Lions paſſant, born ever after for the Royal 
Arms of England. | | | | 
wang, The King having been about two Months in Zane and at Dinner Time 
* Ten. receiving News that Vernvil in Normandy was beſieg d by the French King, 


MWalſingbam tells us, that the King ſwore be would never turn his Face till he 
lud gotten over to the French Army; me necordingly caus'd the Wall to be 
| | | | Cut 
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le ge into cut through, never reſting till with a hundred great 51 # he paſs d the Sea in- 
Fee ro Normandy, where the Fame of his N caus d the French King to raiſe 
the Siege, and without Sight of his valiant Enemy, retire with Shame and 
Loſs. Nor was this King's Clemency leſs than his Courage, as appears from 
-1-l John re- his ready receiving Earl John into Favour, thorough the Mediation of his Mo- 
ſeored, ther Eleanor, and his generous ſaying to him, 1 wiſh I may as eaſily forget 
your Offence, as 1 doubt you will my Paraon of it. Afterwards he reſtor'd 
him to all his Honours and Poſſeſſions; and John was ſo mindful of the King's 
Admonition, that he ever after ſerv'd him faithfully and valiantly in all his 
Wars againſt the King of France. 
After ſeveral Skirmiſhes, Burning of Towns, taking of Priſoners, and in- Hevedes, 
ferior Acts of Hoſtility, th o main Armies drew near to each other at Ven. «c. 
doſme ; where carly in a M King Philip ſent a Meſſage to our King, That 
he would give him a Viſit WM, his Army that Day; to which Richard re- 
turn'd Anſwer, He would expect him, and if he did not perform his Promiſe, 
he would the next Morning return his kind Intentions, and make the Viſit to 
him. Notwithſtanding this Overture, the French King thought fit to retire, 
Richard o- which he did with ſuch Precipitation and Fear, that great Numbers of his Men 
Pi, ates were kill'd and taken Priſoners by the Exgliſh, and all the Waggons and Bag- 
the French gage, With a great Treaſure fell into their Hands. The King's portable Cha- 
King. 8 was alſo taken, and the Charters of all thoſe Vaſſals of the King of Eu- 
gland who had confederated with King Philip and Earl John; to which Me- 
zeray adds, that this Prince carrying with him the ancient Records of the Crown, 
they were all taken by the Engliſh and loſt, to the great Damage of the King's 
F. 2 7 Affairs, as well as the Hiſtory of thoſe Times. This Victory produc'd a Year's 
11 Truce; before the Expiration of which, King Philip, to ſave the Effuſion of Blood, 
$4 55 by Ambaſſadors propos d To dec ide the Controverſie between them by five ſelect 
Reg „ Combatants on each Side, and the vanquiſh'd Party to ſubmit to the Terms 
His Anſwer, agreed on before they began. To which Propoſal King Richard reply'd, That 
King. he well 8 Mit, provided the King of France would be the fifth Man 
on one ſide, and he himſelf would be ſo on the other: Which Meſſage being 
carry'd to King Philip, he would not agree to it, ſo the Propoſal became inct- 
fectual. As theſe Paſſages ſhew the Courage, fo another ſhews the Piety of this 
Prince: About this Time he was admoniſh'd by a poor Hermit to remember the 
Subverſion of Sodom, and to abſtain from unlawful Luſts; which at firſt the 
King lighted, as coming from a deſpicable Perſon, bur at length being viſited 
with a great Sickneſs, he ſent for ſeveral Religious Men, and freely confefs'd 
Hs Piety. himſelf guilty of that unnatural Impurity. And after his Recovery he betook 
himſelf to his Queen, became very charitable, and bountifully reliey'd the 
Poor at his Court, and reſtor'd all the Gold and Silver Veſſels which for his 
Ranſom had been taken from the Churches. | 
England inſe·- In the mean Time Exgland was extreamly infeſted by Robbers, Thieves and i 
ee with le- Outlaws; for the ſuppreſſing of whom, Hubert Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, gar 
. and chief Juſticiary of the Nation, was very diligent and ſerviceable. Among 
theſe we are told of a famous Man call'd Robin Prod accompany'd with ano- 
ther call'd Little John, and a hundred ſtrong Bow-Men, who in 7or4ſhire mo- 
leſted all Paſſengers upon the High-Way. Some ſay he was of a great Family, 
and made no leſs noble than an Earl for ſome conſiderable Service; but having 
waſted his Eſtate in riotous Courſes, Penury forc'd him to ſerve his Neceſiities 
in robbing others: Yet in this he was generouſly rapacious ; for he never hurt 
either Man or Woman; ſpar d the Poor, and made a Prey only of the Rich; 
till Proclamations being ifſu'd out againſt him, he fell ſick ar a Nunnery in 
A. D. Torkſhire call'd Birk/eys, and deſiring to be let Blood, was betray'd and bled to 
1196. Death. About the ſame Time the City of London was exceedingly afflicted by 
„the ſeditious Behaviour of a Citizen, vulgarly call'd William Longbeard, who 
Reg. by his natural Eloquence, his popular Arts, and his Undertaking the Ley 
| | SY J the 
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the Poor, had procur'd a mighty Veneration from great Numbers of the ordina- 4 S. dition is 
ry Sort. After ſeveral turbulent Practices, he rais'd ſuch a Tumult about a — 
Tax, which he pretended was unequally laid, that in St. Paul's Church-Yard 
many were ſlain, and the whole City was in great Danger; till at length by the 
Care and Management of Arch-Biſhop Hubert, William and his chief Accom- 
: plices were forc'd to fly into Bou. Church, where they fortify d themſelves for 
ſome time; but being driven out by Fire and Smoke, he and eight of his Com- 
panions were executed at 7yb4rn; and hung up in Chains, which put an end to 
the Sedition. | | 
lun. But to return to King Richard and his Affairs beyond Sea, there paſs'd ſe- geveral 461- 
fen. yeral Interchanges between the Engliſh and French, ſometimes of Wars with 91 in France. 
Plunderings and Devaſtations, and ſometimes of Truces with Intetviews and 
Parlies ; in one of which the Lady Alice, King Philip's Siſter, was reſtor'd ac- 
cording to the Treaty of Meſſina to her Brother, who immediately marry'd her 
to John Earl of Pont if. In the mean Time both the Kings ſought to augment 
the Number of their Friends; but King Richard by his Munificence, and other 
Methods, drew from the French King a great Party of his ncareſt Neighbours, 
as Baldwin Earl of Flanders, Raimund Earl of Tholouſe, ro whom King Ri- 
thard gave his Siſter Joan Queen of Sicily. So that King Philip was oblig'd to 
truſt wholly to his own Power and Intereſt; for tho' he had lately marry d the 
Siſter of the King of Denmark, putpoſely to uſe the Daniſh Shipping againſt 
the Engliſh; yet immediately after bis Marriage upon Pretence 6f Conſangui- 
' nity, the was divorc'd, and the Benefit of the Alliance loſt. In one of theſe A. D. 
military Actions the Biſhop of Beauvais, who was alſo an Earl and of Royal 11 
Blood, was taken Priſoner by King Richards Party; and being long detain'd in 9 fo 
that Condition, he ſent Letters to the Pope complaining, That he was made Reg. 3 
Priſoner by the King of England, and loaded with Irons, contrary to his Order 
and Dignity. Upon which the Pope wrote to King Richard, expoſtulating 
with him, M hy he detain'd his dear Brother and Son the Biſhop ? The other The Pope | 
in anſwer immediately ſent to the Pope the Biſhop's Armour in which he was _ - = the 
taken, and likewiſe à Letrer with this Paſſage in it, Holy Father, will you be _ Anſwer. 
pleas'd to ſee whether this it your Son's Coat, or not? Upon this the Pope re- 
turn d the Biſhop a long Letter to this Effect; That he had put on the Armour 
© of a Soldier, Read of the Habit of a Prieſt + And tho' the King of France 
© had been bound by Oath to do no Damage to the King of England's Domini- 
© ons during his Pilgrimage, yet he had ſhamefully, againſt his Faith and Oath, 
© taken his Towns and waſted his Territories; the Equity of whoſe Cauſe fought 
for him againſt the Arrogance and Injuries of the French King. That he, the 
Bi OP, was not only a imprudent Adviſer, but an inſolent Actor in this un- 
© lawful Conteſt: Concluditig thus, That he could only ſupplicate the King of 
England in his Behalf, for in ſuch a Caſe he neither could, nor ought to com- 
* mand. The Biſhop finding no Aſſiſtance from the Pope, was conſtrain'd in 
the following Year to give ten thouſand Marks for his Liberty. | | 
nue. While thele ſeveral Hoſtilities paſs'd between the Engliſh and the French, the A. D. 
def. King of England increas'd his Party by new Confederates, as Arthur Duke of 108 
' Bretaign, the Duke of Lovain, with the Earls of Guienne, Bulloign, Perthe * 9 2 
and Blois, and ſeveral others; and Hoveden tells us of the French King's being Reg. . 
three ſeveral Times in a ſhort Space repuls'd with Loſs and Diſhonour by King 
Richard; having alſo the Misfortune to loſe Sr. Omers, Air, and other Towns 
taken by Baldwin Earl of Flanders, beſides the Waſte of the French Dominions 
by ſeveral Invaſions. But the greateſt of the three Victories was the ſecond, 4 great vi , 
which King Richard gain'd between Curcel and Gi/ors, where the King of 22 ; vo oh | n 
France himſelf in great Hazard of his Life fell into the River Ept, the Bridge 1 
breaking under him with the Weight of the Multitudes that fled before the Eu. 
gh Lion. This was a glorious Victory; fot beſides a long Catalogue of great 
Names extant in Authors, there were taken above a hundred Knights with their 


| | | H h 2 Horſes, 
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Horſes, Footmen without Number and other inferior Soldiers, two hundred 
great Horſe, of which one hundred and forty had Barbs and Caparifons arm'd 
with Iron. King Richard in his own Perfondid Wonders, and by the Force of 
his own Lance overthrew three valiant Knights, Matthew Monmorancy, Alan 
de Ruſti, and Fulk de Giberval, and took them Priſoners. The ancient Motto 
of DIEV ET MON DROIT is attributed firſt to this King, who in 
his Letters aſcrib'd this Victory not to himſelf but to God and his Right. The 
War continuing ſtill, many virtuous Men labour'd to make a final Agreement; 
and the new Pope Innocent, having proclaim'd a new Craſado, ſent a Cardinal 
to reconcile the two mighty Kings ot France and England. At length Articles 
of Peace were drawn up; but Richard, having the Advantage in the Field, was 
not in haſte to conclude them; therefore deferr d it till his Return from Poictou, 
whither he went to chaſtiſe ſome Rebel Subjects, tho' ſome ſay he did then 
conclude the Peace. At this Interview or Treaty, King Philip, the perpetual 
Sower of Diſcord; ſhew'd a Writing to King Richard, imply ing That his Bro- 
ther John had come over to the French Party; upon which Richard in a great 
Paſſion, order'd him to be diſſciz' d of all his Territories Which when Earl 
John underſtood, and the Reaſon of it, he immediately ſent two Knights to the 
Frenth Court, who bravely undertook to defend his Honour and Innocence 
againſt all Accuſers; but when neither that King, nor any other would under- 
rake the Cauſe, King Richard for the future put more Confidence in his Bro- 
ther, and gave leſs Credit to the French King's Inſinuations. 

Not long after this Treaty the King's Avarice was the Occaſion of his Death; 5. 


for Vidomar Viſcounr of Limo/in, having found a great Treaſure of Gold in his 
Land, ſent a large Part of it to the King; but not being content with that, he 
demanded the whole as Treaſure Trove, and his Prerogative. The Viſcount 
not yielding, the King in a Rage march'd with a ſtrong Army, and beſieg' d his 
Caſtle of Chatuz, in which he ſuppos'd the Treafure was hid: But tho' the 


Knights and others. iu the Caſtle went out to him, and offer'd to ſurrender it, 


provided they might have their Lives, Limbs and Arms, yet the King would not 
conſent , but ſwore he would take the Caſtle and hang every Man; at which 
the Knights return d mach confounded, reſolving to defend themſelves to the 
utmoſt. Upon the ſame Day, the King taking a view of the Caſtle, a certain 
Croſs- Bow Man ſhot at him from the Wall, and gave him a deſperate Wound 
in the Shoulder joining to the Neck; upon which he immediately return d to 
his Quarters, and order'd Marchade and his Army, never to leave ſtorming the 
Caſtle till they took it, and then to hang up every Man, except him who had 
wounded him. The King was put into the Hands of an unskilful Surgeon, who 
as he ſtrove to pull our the Arrow, left the Head in the Fleſh, which he fo 
grievouſiy mangled, that it turn d to a Gangreen ; and lying thus eleven Days in 
2 Torment, and finding no Hopes of Recovery, he by his Will bequeath'd 
ngland and all his other Dominions to Earl John his Brother; leaving him 
three Parts of his Treaſure, and the fourth to be divided between his Servants 
and the Poor. A little before his Death, aſter great Devotion, he caus'd Her- 
tram, who had given him his Death's Wound, to be brought before him, de- 


manding of him hat Injury he had done him, that he ſhould kill him? To 
whom the other roughly reply'd, That he had kilÞd bis Father and his tuo 
to kill him, therefore he 


Brothers with his own Hand, and was endeauouring 
might take What Revenge he pleas d; he was willing to endure anyTorments, 
ſince he had ſlain him who had done ſo much Miſchief in the World. The 

King notwithſtanding this deſperare. Anfwer, cans'd him to be ſet free, and not 
only gave him his Life, but a hundred Shillings beſides; but Marchade, after 
the King's Death, caus'd him to be flead alive, and hang d. The King deceas'd 
upon the ſixth Day of April, and the forty firſt Year of his Age, after 4 magni- 
ficent and tumultuous Reign of nine Years and nine Months. His Body was in- 
tert d at Fonte verard, at the Feet of his Father, his Heart at Roven, _ 00 
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Bowels at Charron in Poictou, as he had appointed himſelf, declaring, That he 
had diſpos'd of the firſt to teſtifie his Repentance, for offending his Father; 
by the ſecond he ſhew'd his Eſteem for his valiant and loyal Normans; and 
by the third, the ſmall Value he had for the mconſtant and diſaffetted 
Poictovins. | | . 2 
This was the fatal End of the bold and magnanimous Richard, from his 1;,co-a5s. 

Qualities ſirnam d Cæur-de- Lion; a Prince who had ſomewhat of the Fierce- 

neſs and Brutality, as well as Courage and Bravery of that Creature; whoſe 
Diſſoyalty to his Father was puniſh'd with innumerable Troubles in his Reign, 

and whoſe voracious Temper met with Death it ſelf. As to his Perſon he Was 

very tall, of a fair and comely Viſage, his Eyes blue and ſparkling with Fire, 

his Hair between red and yellow, his Limbs ſtrait, of a noble and majeſtick 

Mein, that ſeem'd worthy of Empire. His Courage and Proweſs was great be- 

yond Exception ; and ſo formidable to the Saracens, that it is faid they were 

wont to ſtill their crying Children, by telling them, That King Richard was 

coming for them; but withal he was fearleſs, violent and impetuous. He was 

very witty and eloquent, but with too great a Mixture of Pride and Arrogance ; 
maghificent and liberal to exceſs, which occaſion d him at other times to be as 
covetous and rapacious. He was noted for Pride, Avarice and Luxury, which 
were call'd his three Daughters; and being once urg'd to part with them, he 
in Raillery declar'd, He would 4i/poſe of the firſt to the Templars, the ſecond 
to the Monks, and the third to the 'Prelates. Tho' he had many noble Qua- 
lifications, yet England ſuffer d ſeverely under his Government, through the 
conſtant Occaſions he had for Mony, and the great Rapacity of his Juſticiaries, 
during his Abſence from England, where he never ſpent above eight Months of 
| his whole Reign; ſo that his Subjects felt all the Inconveniences of his Courage, 
without being much the better for that, or his other good Qualities in Time of 
Peace. It is obfervable, that he who had reviv'd the Uſe ot that fatal Engine, 
the Croſs- Bow, and had himſelf diſpatch d ſo many with it, now himſelf pe- 
riſh'd by the fame Inſtrament. In this King's Reign the City of London began London 4i- 
firſt to receive the Form and State of a Common wealth, and to be divided in- 171 


a 2 N cen ay 
to Companies and Corporations as at this Day. ompanies 
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SECT. III. 
The Reign of King JO H N. 


Containing 17 Tears, 7 Months, and 13 Days. 


| | HE valiant King Richard being thus ſuddenly remov'd, Earl John 

| wn I, his fole firvivia Brother, 2 about . three Years ar" re A. D. 
immediately us'd all his Intereſt with Hubert Arch-Biſhop of Can- 1199. 

terbury, and others of the Nobility, to preſerve the Peace of England till he Reg. I. 

could come over; and with all Expedition went to Chinon in Tourazrn to ſecure Fart John en- 

his Brother's Treaſure, then in Cuſtody of Robert de Turnham, who upon his ee ſor 

Arrival deliver'd it up to him, together with the ſtrong Caſtles of Chinon anccg 

Saumur. But his Aﬀairs did not ſo well ſucceed in other Parts; for the Pro- 

vinces of Anjou, Tourain and Main, in a general Aſſembly of their chief Men 

firmly adher'd to his Nephew Arthur, Duke of Bretaign, as their Soveraign i, nephew 

Lord, declaring it 70 be the Cuſtom of thoſe Territories to prefer the Elder \rthur ſers up 

Brother's Son e the Founger Brother. In Compliance to which Determina- a a 

tion, all the Towns in thoſe Provinces were furrender'd to Arthur's Uſe, ex- 

eept ſome few which Earl John had ſecur d at firſt: Upon which the 5 Con- | 

| ance, | | 
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ance, Mother to young Arthur, carry'd him to the City of Tours, and deli. 
verd him in the thirtcenth Year of his Age to the Cuſtody of the French King, 
who ſent him to be educated with his Son Lewis at Paris; and at the ſame 
Time poſſeſs d himlelt of all his ſtrong Places and Caſtles, reſolving to make the 

oung Heir ſubſervient to his ambitious Deſigns. Which unwelcome News 
caus'd Earl John immediately to march with a ſtrong Force into the Province 
of Main; where he ſoon took the City of Mans, and to ſhew his Revenge, 
and to be a Terror to other Places, he demoliſh'd the Walls of the City and 


Caſtle, with all the Store Houſes, and carry'd away the Citizens Priſoners, be- 


cauſe contrary to their Fealty ſworn to him, they had receiv'd Arthur for their 
Lord. From thence he went to Roven in Normandy, where on the twenty fifth 


John made Day of April, in the Cathedral Church he was girt with the Sword of the 


Duke of Nor: Dutchy of Nermandy, and a Coronet adorn'd with golden Roſes was put up- 
—_ on his Head by the Arch-Biſhop of that City; after which, in the Preſence of 
the Clergy and Laity, he took an Oarh 42 the Holy Goſpels and Relicks of 
the Saints, To preſerve the Holy Church, with all her Privileges, and Dig- 
© nities, to adminiſter true Juſtice, to abrogate evil Laws, and to ordain 


* ſuch as were good. 


While theſe Affairs were tranſactin beyond Sea, Hubert Arch-Biſhop of Can. . 


terbury, and William the Earl-Marthal, caus'd all the Free-Men of the King: 
dom of England, both of Cities and Boroughs, as alſo the Earls, Barons and 
The Peer: of Free-Tenants, to ſwear Fealty to John the Son of King Henry againſt all Men: 
Engin ac- Vet ſtill all the Biſhops, Earls and Barons who had Caſtles, tortify'd and ſtor'd 
john. them with Victuals and Ammunition ; being either not well ſatisfy'd with Earl 
John's Title, or elſe ſuſpecting the Effects of his changeable and imperious Hu- 
mour. Upon Notice ot this, the Arch - Biſhop, with the Earl-Marſhal and chief 
Juſticiary met at Northampton, and there fummon'd thoſe of the Nobility the 
moſt ſuſpected, whom they ſatisfy d x aſſuring them, That Earl John would 
certainly reſtore to every one their Right; upon which Condition or Agree- 
ment, the Earls and Barons renew'd their Oaths of Fealty to John, and engag'd 
to ſerve him faithfully againſt all Oppoſers. In the mean Time the Earl, now 
lately become a Duke, reſolv'd to take Poſſeſſion of the Crown of England, 
and landing in uſſex on the twenty fifth Day of May, he immediately came up 
John comes to to London in order to his Coronation , where appear'd a noble Concourſe of 
be crown'd Biſhops, Earls and Barons, who in moſt ſolemn Proceſſion attended him to the 


England. Abby Church in Weſtminſter. Here before the Solemnity was perform'd, Hu- 


bert Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, having requir'd the Artention of his Audience, 

The Arch-Bi. according to M. Paris made this Speech. No Man has a Right to ſucceed in 
ſhop's Speech. this Kingdom, unleſs, after ſeeking the Holy Spirit, he be firſt unanimouſly 
elected for the Excellency of his , re by the general Body of the Kingdom, 

and anointed King after the Example of Saul, whom God ſet over bis Prople 

tho be was neither a King's Son, nor deſcended of Royal Blood; and after 

him David the Son of Jeſſe; the one becauſe he was valiant and brave, the 0- 

ther becauſe be was pious and humble; ſo that he who ſurpaſs d others in Va- 

lour and Virtue, might exceed them in Dignity and Power. Therefore if a- 

ny one of the Family of the deceas'd King excels the reſt, we ought moſt rea- 

dily to conſent to his Election; and this we ſpeak in favour of the noble Duke 

John here preſent, Brother to our illuſtrious King Richard, who / with- 

out Iſſue of his Body : This Duke being prudent and valiant, ' as well in re- 

ef of his Merits as of his Royal Blood, with the Invocation of the Holy 

pirit, we do unanimouſly elect King. 


Here our Author obſerves, that the Arch-Biſhop was a Man of a deep Fore- # 


fight, and ſo eminent for Conſtancy and Wiſdom, that none durſt diſpute. what 

he faid, knowing that he had not without good Cauſe thus determin'd the Mat- 
ter; with which Speech Duke John and the reſt acquieſc'd, and all unanimouſly 

John 5: cle. electing and receiving him for their King, cry'd out, Long may the King Foe! 


ed King. 


4711. 


Pars. 


Hoveden. 


rn YE ern 
But the Arch-Biſhop being afterwards ask d why he made ſuch a Speech, an- 
ſwer'd, That he was fully aſſur d by certain remarkable Preſages, that King 
John would bring the Kingdom and Crown into great Confuſion ; therefore to 
put ſome Reſtraint upon his Temper, he had em a That he ought to come 
in by Election, and not by Hereditary Succeſſion, This Election being over, 
the Arch-Biſhop lac'd the Crown upon the King's Head with the uſual Cere- and crowned, 
monies, notwithſtanding the Biſhop of Durham appeal'd againſttit, becauſe of 
the Abſence of the Arch-Biſhop of Zork. Then the Coronation Oath was ad- 
miniſter d, conſiſting of theſe three Heads, That he would cheriſh the Holy 
« Church, and all the Clergy, and preſerve her from the Violence of her Ene- 
« mies; That all evil Laws being abrogated, he would eſtabliſh ſach as were 
good; That he would exerciſe true Juſtice throughout the Kingdom of Eng- 
. And he was further adjured by the Arch-Biſhop, That he ſhould not 
» preſume to undertake this gu unleſs be reſolv'd to fulfil what he had 
now ſworn; to which he anſwer'd, That he would by the Aſſiſtance of God 
obſerve all thoſe Things he had promis'd; and on the next Day, having re- 
ceiv'd the Homage and Fealties of the Nobility, -he went to pay his Deyotion 
at St. Alban's Shrine. On the ſame Day, to reward thoſe whe had lifted him 
into the Throne, he made William Mare ſchal and Geoffry Fitz-Peter, Earls 
of Pembroke and Eſſex, and the Arch-Biſhop Lord High Chancellor of England; 
who ſeeming to glory in this Addition of Honour, was told by the Lord Bar- 
dulf, That the Height of the Archiepiſtopal Dignity was ſuch, that it was 
ever reputed a great Advancement for a Chancellor to be made an Arch. Biſhop, 
but none for an Arch. Biſhop to be made a Chancellor. 
«roi, The King's Enemies now found Opportunities to diſturb his Affairs abroad, 
i. while he was ſettling thoſe at home; for the French King eaſily ſurpriz'd the 
City of Eureux in Normandy, and recover'd the County of Main, while the 
Britains regain'd the City of Aug iers, with many other ſtrong Places. The 
News of which caus'd King 7» 1, after ſettling ſome Preliminaries with the 
Scotch King, to haſten into Normandy, where his Army was ſo much encreas'd 
by Friends and Volunteers, that King Philip was content to accept of a Truce 
for fifty Days, upon the expiring of which an Interview was agreed on to 
eſtabliſh a laſting Peace. But for ſecuring his Deſigns, Philip the very Day 
before the Meeting, knighted Earl Arthur, and receiving his Homage for. Bre- The King of 
taigne, Normandy, Anjou, Poittou, Tourain, and Main, faithfully promis'd cop Le os 
ro yield him all Aſſiſtance for the acquiring thoſe Territories. On the other gainſ him. 
ſide King John ſtrengchen'd himſelf with the Alliance and Homage of Phi- 
lip Earl, of Flanders; and after the ſixteenth Day of Auguſt treated with the 
rench King rwo Days by Commiſſioners, and on the third in Perſon, between 
the Towns of Butivant and Gaillon. At this Treaty Philip demanded all the 
Norman Veuxin for himſelf, alledging, That Gef, Father to King Henry II. 
had given it to Lewis the late King of France, for his Aſſiſtance in gaining 
Normandy from King Stephen; and further demanded, that Poictou, Anjou, 
Tourain and Main might be deliver'd to Earl Arthur; and made divers other 
unreaſonable Demands, to which the King of England could not in Honour 
condeſcend, ſo that their intended Amities ples 5s. in more hoſtile Defiances. 
But Philips Demands for young Arthur were only Complements to that Earl, 
as his own Words diſcover'd, when being afterwards ask'd, V hy he entertain'd 
ſuch an Averſion to King John, who had never injur' d him? his Anſwer was, 
Becauſe he had poſſeſs d himſelf of Normandy , and the other Territories, 
without firſt asking him Leave, or offering Homage to him: So much did 
King Philip now aſſume to himſelf, above what any of his Predeceſſors had 
done before. | 
Hs, The Flames on both Sides breaking out the ranges for being ſo much ſtifled, 
many Earls and Barons of France who formerly adhered to King Richard, now 
became Homagers to King John, ſwearing never to return to King Philip with- 
1 | out 
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dut his Conſent, and he ſwearing never to make Peace without including them 
Several Hoſli- in the Articles. In the Heat of the Conteſts, a chief Adherent of the Earl 
tres berween of Flanders, being Biſhop Elect of Cambray, fell into the Hands of the French 
Fan ob King, and at the ſame Time Philip Bilhop of Beauvois was detain'd Priſoner 
England. by-King John; and neither of theſe Kings being willing ro releaſe their mi- 
rer'd Champions, Peter of Capua the Pope's Legate interdicted France for the 
one, and Normandy for the other. Vet King John obtain'd the Favour of the 
Pope to require fix thouſand Marks from his Prize, with an Oath never to bear 
Arms againſt Chriſtians. In Ocrober the King of France ſeiz d the Caſtle of 
Balun, and demoliſh'd it; which was highly reſented by Earl Arthur's General 
IWilliam de la Roche, who expoſtulating with him, as being contrary to Cove- 
nants with his Maſter, Philip ſcornfully reply'd, That his Lord Arthur's Di/: 
like ſhould not hinder him from doing what he thought fit with ſuch Places 
as he had taten; and then went and beſieg d Laverdin: But hearing the King 
of England was coming to relieve it, he left the Siege, and march'd to Mans; 
King John follow'd him, and he allo quitted that Place. In the mean Time, 
Earl Arthur's General finding that his Maſter was only made a Mask for Phi- 
lip's Ambition, by Subtlety got him out of his Cuſtody, and reconcil'd him to 
his Uncle King John, to whom he alſo deliver'd the City of Mans, of which 
he was Governor. Vet till this Deſign prov'd unſucceſsful, for ſome of Phi- 
lip's Party infus'd ſuch needleſs Terrors of Impriſonment into Arthur and his 
Mother, that being overcome with jealous Apprehenſions, they fled together 
with many other Noblemen, to the City of Angers, and from thence return'd 
again to the King of France, fo that Arthur being neither ſure to John nor 
Philip, was now in danger of being cruſh'd between both thoſe powerful Mo- 
narchs. | 

The Breach between theſe two Kings ſeem'd the more dangerous, becauſe #4 

King John's Nephew Ortho, juſt now adyanc'd to the Empire, promis'd him 
great Aſſiſtance, if he would defer making Peace with the French King. Vet 
{till Perer, the Pope's Legate, who had formerly procur'd a five: Years Truce 
between King Richard and Philip, by his aſſiduous Mediation fo far preyail'd, 
A. D. that the fame Truce ſhould continue till the Feaſt of St. Hilary. After which 
King John through his Weakneſs was led into a diſadvantagious and diſhonoura- 
ble Treaty, in which it was agreed, That Lewis the French King's Son ſhould 
Reg. :. marry King John's Niece Blanche, Daughter to Alphonſo King of Caſtile; that 
4 Trea'y *e: King John ſhould give for her Dowry the City and County of Eureux, with 
om ſeveral ſtrong Places in Normandy, beſides thirty thouſand Marks of Silver; 
{wearing alſo not to aſſiſt his Nephew Ortho either with Men or Mony towards 
his Eſtabliſhment in the Empire; and further promiſing, if he dy'd without Iſ- 
ſue, to leave to Lewis all the Territories he held in 33 All which Ar- 
ticles were formally engroſs'd, and afterwards finally concluded about Mid- 

ſummer, between e and Gulatun, two Caſtles belonging to either King; 
when the Places actually furrender'd to King Philip, the Lay lanche marry'd 
to his Son. Lewis, and Earl Arthur yielded up, and made a Servant and Ho- 
mager to King 70hn for his own Dominions, whom yet his Uncle was fatisfy'd 
to leave with King Philip, who had only ſupported him for his own Advan- 

tage. In theſe Matters King John prov'd more firm to King Philip, than ei- 
ther Philip to him, or he himſelf ro Otho the Emperor, who ſending his two 
Brothers Henry and William, to demand ſome Territories, with ſuch Treaſure 
and Jewels as King Richard had given him by Will, King John deny'd all, on- 
7 in Regard of his Oath he had {worn to Philip, that he would yield no At- 
ſiſtance to the Emperor. And further, to preſerve a moſt intire Amity with 

Philip, by his Advice he divorc'd, his Wife Auiſe, upon Pretence of Conſan- 

guinity, and marry'd 1/zbe/}, Heireſs to Amer Earl of Engoleſme, a beautiful 
young Lady, but contracted to the Earl of Marche, who afterwards prov'd a 
dangerous and implacable Enemy to him. 5 oa 
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II. This Agreement with Philip, who now acknowledg'd King John right- 

4e. ful Heir to his Brother Richard, gave him Leave and Opportunity to reduce all 
Oppoſers in his tranſmarine Dominions, and ſoon after to return and inſpect the 

AR of his Kingdom of England, from which he had been ſomewhat too 

long abſent. Vet in the Heat of the foreign Imployments, he on occaſion had 

recourſe thither to ſettle his State Affairs and Crown Revenues, to enact Laws 

for Trade and Commerce, to raiſe a Tax for his Niece's great Dowry, and mi- Taze: r4i:'. 
litary Occaſions; which Tax, being three Shillings upon every Plough-Land, 
occaſion d great Heats and Prejudices, tho' it was the only Subſidy ſince his 

coming to the Crown: And this chiefly by the Means of his natural Brother 

Geo Arch-Biſhop of Zort, who being ſwell'd with the Greatneſs of his Fa- 

mily and Preferment , directly forbad the Collectors to come within his Pre- 

cincts; and being alſo requir'd by the King to attend him in France, to con- 

clude the Peace and celebrate the Nuptials of his Niece, he undutifully deny'd 

his Service. The King juſtly mov'd with theſe diſloyal Actions, caus'd all his 
Temporalties to be ſeiz'd by his Sheriff, whom the Arch-Biſhop ſolemnly 
excommunicated, offer'd Violence to the King's Officers, and proceeded fo far 

as to interdict the whole Province of Tor. Notwithſtanding this, not long 

after, upon the King's Return, and Geoffy's Submiſſion, he was reſtor'd to Fa- 

vour at a very folemn Time, which was at the Coronation of King John's 

Queen IJſabella, with whom the King himſelf was a ſecond Time formally The xing 
crowned at Weſtminſter by Hubert Arch-Bilhop of Canterbury. rp ſe 
nu. This Solemnity being over the King refoly'd to end a depending Controverſie 
*- between him and William King of Scotland, who had claim'd the Counties of 
Northumberland and Cumberland as his ancient Right of Inheritance; and ac- 
cordingly he ſent an honourable Embaſſie of ſeveral of the Nobility to conduct 

him ſafely to the City of Lincoln, where both Kings met upon the twenty firſt #e goes co 
Day of November, with all the Marks of Civility and Courtefie. The next Lincoln. 
Day to promote his Temporal Affairs by ſpiritual Devotions, King John, tho 
diffaaded by the ominous Pretenſions of ſome about him, undauntedly enter'd 

the Cathedral Church, and there offer'd a Golden Chalice on St. John's Altar, 

which, according to our Author, no King before him durſt do. "Theſe Devo- 

tions ended, the two Kings with great Pomp and Magnificence aſcending that 

high Hill on the North Side of the City, ſince call'd Bore- Hill, ſwore Amity Trears with 
and faithful Alliance upon the Croſier of Arch-Biſhop Hubert, in the Preſence {Xs o 
of three Arch- Biſhops, thirteen Biſhops, the King of South Male, with a Mul- 
titude of Engliſh, 3 French aud Iriſh Nobility. This Spectacle fo ſplen- 
did to the Beholders was ſucceeded by another no lets honourable to King John, 
occaſion'd by the Arrival of the Corps of the pious Prelate Hugh Biſhop of 
Lincoln, a Perion ſo juſtly honour'd by his Majeſty, that when his Body was 
brought to the Gates of Lincoln, he and all his Regal Train went forth to meer 
it: And to ſhew his Reſpect and Humility, he with the two Kings and their 
Allies bore the Coffin upon their Shoulders, from whom the great Peers receiv'd 
it, and carry'd it to the Entrance of the Cathedral, whence the three Arch-Bi- 
ſhops and Biſhops convey'd it to the Choir, and interr'd it the next Day with 
all anſwerable Solemnities. Nor did the King reſt here in ſhewing his Reſpect 
and Kindneſs. to Eccleſiaſticks; when twelve Abbots of the C:/tertian Order, 
whoſe whole Society had highly offended him in refuſing the late Tax, now 
came to Lincoln, and all proſtrate at his Feet begg'd his Mercy and the Remo- 
val of the Puniſhments laid upon them; this Sight of theſe venerable Suppli- 
ants ſo affected his Heart, that he fell at their Feet, defir'd their Forgiveneſs, 
reſtor'd them to his Favour, and after that founded an Abby for their Order in 
2 call d Beaulieu, deſigning to be euſhrin d there himſelf, and making 
it a Refuge and Aſylum for the greateſt Offenders. 
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The firſt Notwithſtanding all outward Kindneſs and Obligations, a dangerous Breach 17. 


Breaches be- 
tween the 


King and increaſing Power of the latter, who being ſupported by the mighty Authority 

Clergy. of the Pope, inſiſted upon Exemption from Regal Commands, and daily re- 

trench'd . Royal Prerogative. This he found in a ſhort Time; for when he 

came to nominate a Succeſſor to Hugh Biſhop of Lincoln, according to the U- 

ſage of his Anceſtors, he was with peremptory Affronts withſtood by the Ca- 

nons of that Church who as long as they had the Pope in their Intereſt, little 

regarded the Commands of their Prince. Likewiſe Hubert Arch-Biſhop of Cax- 

terbury, being now diſappointed, and repenting that he had advanc'd John to 

the Crown, as Legate to the Pope held a —_ Synod of all the Biſhops and 

Clergy at Weſtminſter, notwithſtanding the poſitive Prohibition of the King's 

chief Juſticiary ; which is one of the firſt Examples of that independent Power, 

the Arch-Biſhops and other Legates from the Pope, ever after uſurp'd till the 

Reformation, of holding Eccleſiaſtical Synods, and making Canons by their ſole 

A. D. Authority, without the King's Licence or Confirmation. Nor did Hubert ceaſe 

1201. bere, but ſhortly after endeavour'd to outyy with his Soveraign in Magnificence ; 

for underſtanding that the King deſign d to keep the Feaſt of Chri/imaſs with his 

Reg. ;. Queen at Guz/ford with great Pomp and Solemnity ; he, whoſe Palace uſually 

for Splendor, Attendants, and Entertainments exceeded that of ſome Princes, 

thought this a proper Time to manifeſt his great State and ſmall Regard to his 

King's Favour, by equalling his own Sumptuous Preparations to his, with his 

rich Habits and munificent Gifts beſtow'd upon his Atrendants at Canterbury. 

The King moy'd with no ſmall Indignation, concluded this Prelate had too 

much Riches, or too little Diſcretion ; and therefore to diminiſh the one, and 

add to the other, after a Journey into the North to raiſe Mony, he refolv'd to 

o to Canterbury, and keep his Eaſter at the Charge of Hubert the Rich. Here 

e encreas'd that great Expence with a greater, which was his and his Queen's 

The King ſolemn crowning again on Eaſter Day, in the Cathedral Church; where in lieu 

crowns ofthe Expence, Hubert had the Honour to ſer the Crown upon the King's Head, 
"4 7 hut not the Favour to ſit near his Heart. | 

Such were the firſt Conteſts between the King and the Clergy, which aſter- 

wards broke out into a more dangerous Flame; which the Lay Peers were ſo 


_ Thefuſs far from extinguiſhing, that they made it fiercer than before. For miſliking 


Breache' be. either his Title or his Temper, they reſoly'd upon the firſt Opportunity to ſhew 
pre their Reſentments; ä in a wort Time aſter his laſt * 
Lay Peers. When the King had occaſion for their Service againſt the Poictovint in France, 
who had rebell'd and beſieg d their Governors in their Caſtles. The King having 
ſummon'd them to appear with their Arms at Portſmouth by Whit ſontide, the 
whole Body of the Nobility held a ſolemn Aſſembly at Leiceſter, and after a 
formal Conſultation, ſent this Meſſage to the King, That they would not go 
over with him, unleſs he would firſt reſtore to them their ancient Rights. 
Which ſo proyok'd the King, that inſtead of complying with their Demands, by 
the precipitate Advice of ſome, he impolitickly demanded of them their Caſtles 
as Pledges of their Fidelity, particularly he took the Caſtle Beavoir into his 
Hands, with the Children of ſome of them. Vet it . that moſt of them 
were at laſt prevail d upon to go with him, and being aſſembled at Port ſinouth, 
he took Mony of the greateſt Part of them to be excus d, and permitted them 


to return home; M. Paris ſays it was two Marks out of each Knight's Fee. In the 


mean Time the King ſent William Earl of Pembroke, and Roger Lacy, with two 
diſtinct Bodies of Men into Normandy, to repel the Enemy on the Borders of 
that Province; and alſo intruſted Hubert de Burgh his Chamberlain with ano- 
ther Body to defend the Borders of England and Wales. And that he might 


ON give no Cauſe of Diſcontent to the Clergy, and prevent all Obſtructions in rai- 


ng of Mony, he fully reconcil'd himſelf to Cech Arch-Biſhop of Zork, re- 
ſtor'd all his Manors, and by a Charter confirm'd all the Privileges and Immu- 
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nities of that Church. Having ſettled his Affairs in England, he paſs'd over into 
France, whete King Philip agreed to a perſonal but private Parly; in which each 4 new Treaty 
ave andreceiy'd ſuch reciprocal Marks of Satisfaction, that not only the former 8 
Bonds of Amity ſeem'd inviolable, but were alſo more ſtrengthen d with a new Al — 8 
ſociation, wherein ſeveral gteat Peers were made Sureties under Hand and Seal, France. 
with this Condition, that when either of the Kings broke the Articles, all his cau- 
tionary Lords ſhould be freed from their Allegiance, and join with the other. 
And that the World might take notice of their combin d Friendſhip, they both 
agreed to contribute the fortieth Part of their whole Crown Revenues to the Holy 
ars; ſending their Letters throughout their Dominions, to incourage all their 
Nobles and People to follow their Examples. With theſe Intercourſes and other 
Complements, three Days were ſpent between them; and King Philip the fur- 
ther to inſinuate himſelf into the other's good Opinion, defir'd the Favour of his 
Company, firſt to St. Denis's Palace, where he enter'd with a pompous Proceſſi- 
on of the Clergy, and was royally lodg'd by King Philip; and the next Day he 
enter'd Paris, where he was receiv d with very noble Preſents from the City, and 
great Applauſes of all Sorts, to ſee ſuch Marks of Affection between two ſuch 
great Princes, fo lately mortal Enemies. Here the French King betaking him; Xing John 
ſelf to a . Manſion, left his own Palace to honour and accommodate — 
the King of Exgland; and after ſome Days Continuance in magnificent Diverſi- : 
ons and Entertainments, King John royally attended out of the City, took his 
leave of King Philip, with fach Signs of mutual Satisfaction, that nothing could 
have appear'd more laſting than their Alliance and Amity. 
uu But theſe fair Proſpects prov'd but of a ſhort Continuance; for while King A. D. 
rei John was paſting his Chriſimaſs at Argenton, in the beloved Company of his 1202 
| fair Iſabell, Hugh Earl of Marche, to whom that Lady was firſt promis'd, in- %y 
flam'd with Love and Revenge, perſuaded ſeveral of the Poictovin Nobility, Reg. ,- 
That he was unworthy to be a King, who had thus injur'd him, and was rea- 
dy to do the like by any of them. Upon which young Arthur's Hopes, which were 
n cold, were now rekindled by theſe Incendiaries; the Britains, then faſci- 
nated with his ominous Name, reſolv'd ro raiſe him to the higheſt Pitch of 
Grandeur; and King Philip who ſecretly hated King John, and continuall 
2 at his French Territories, deſign d not to be backwards in their Aſſi- 
ance. Thus Earl Hugh out of Love, Duke Arthur out of Ambition, King 
Philip out of Avarice, and all out of Hatred, were conſpiring King John's Ru- 
in; While he himſelf was furtheſt from Suſpicion, when neareſt the Danger. 
Bur the Miſchiefs were ſoon diſclos'd in a nd Interview between the two 
Kings, near the Caſtle of GCuleton; where Philip forgetting all former Compacts, 
and pretending ſome imaginary Wrongs, peremptorily requir'd John immediate- 
ly to reſtore all his tranſmarine Dominions to Arthur Duke of 3 ; othet- . 
wiſe, as Soyeraign Lord of thoſe Countries, which Joha held by Homage, he 
expreſly cited him to appear perſonally at Paris fifteen Days after Zaſter, there The French 
to anſwer what ſhould be laid ro his Charge, and to abide the Judgment of the % cg 
Court. King John, amaz'd at this ſtrange Propoſal and Alteration, diſdain'd both 4 
his Citation and Commands, as unworthy for Englands King to accept, or the 
French to offer. After this, we are told that King John for his Non-appeat- 
ance was actually adjudg'd by the Peers of France to loſe his Territories in 
the Continent ; however it is certain that upon his Refuſal ofthe French King's Hefiliries le- 
Demands, that Prince immediately invaded the King of Eugland 's Territories,“ 
firſt levelling the ſtrong Caſtle of Butavant, and then taking the Town of Oagi, 
with the Caſtle of Lymis, and many other Places. He alſo beſieg d the Caſtle of 
Radford eight Days, but hearing of King Johus Approach, he retir'd, and 
turn d all his Forces againſt Gorney, where breaking down the Head of a large 
Pool above the Town, a great Part of the Walls were overthrown by the vi- 
olent Fall of the Water, fo that the Garriſon retiring, the King took the Town 
without any conſiderable Oppoſition. | 
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After theſe Advantages, Philip returning to Paris, appointed certain Tutors 4.2", 
or Governors for Duke e and affign'd him two deed Horſemen for &. 
his Guard, who were order'd to march with him into Poictou, to reduce thoſe 
Parts; but as he was marching thither in a mighty military Pomp, he was in- 
form'd that the old Queen Eleanor was in irabel; which was but a weak 
Garriſon. Therefore knowing the Advantage of ſuch a Prize, he turn'd all his 
Forces thither, and inveſted the Place, ſoon forcing the outward Caſtle to ſur- 
render : But the Queen and ſome of the principal Soldiers retiring into a ſtron 
inward Tower, there made a valiant Defence. This occaſion'd almoſt all the 
Noblemen and Knights of Pozt7or, and principally the Earl of Marche, King 
John's inveterate Enemy, to come to Duke rthur's Aſſiſtance ; fo that they 
all rogether made a powerful Army, and reduc'd the Queen to great Straits. 
This Lon underſtood by her Son King John, he march'd with the utmoſt Ex- 
edition, Day and Night, and artiv'd ſooner than could be expected. The Ef. 
Xing John Ft of his Appearance was, that the French and Poickovins left the Siege to 
obtain a give him Battel, which prov'd highly ſucceſsful to King John, who after a great 
Tat | +9 na put them to fight, and fo cloſely preſsd upon them, that he enter'd 
the outward Caſtle with rhem, where the Conflict was ſoon ended by the Va- 
lour and Bravery of the Eng/iſh. This was a glorious Victory, by the gaining y 
Duke Arthur of which two hundred French Knights were taken Priſoners, with Duke Ar. 
made Priſo- thur himſelf, the Earl of Marche, and moſt of the Nobility of Poictrou and 
reg Anjou; who being put into Fetters, were ignominiouſly ſent away in Carts, 
| ſome into Normandy, and others into England, there to be kept cloſe Priſo- 
\ ners. Duke Arthur was ſent into Falaz/e, and kept under a ſtrong Guard; and 
his Siſter Eleanor, call'd the Beauty of Bretaign, was committed to Briſtol 
Caſtle, where ſhe liv'd near forty Years with very honourable Uſage. King 
John returning his Thanks to Heav'n, ſent his Letters to all his ny in 
England, inciting them to render all Praiſe to God for ſo wonderful a Work, 
7 ſo gracious Aſſiſtance; and the French King who had for fifteen Days bat- 
ter'd the Walls of the Caſtle of Arches, was fo confounded at this News, that 
he immediately rais'd the Siege, and return'd to Paris, without any further 
Action that Year. 
Shortly after this Victory, King John going to Falaife, caus'd his Nephew ,,,,.. 
.Arthur to be brought before him, us'd many kind Expreſſions to him, and pro- c 
mis'd him great Honours, if he would totally relinquiſh the King of France, xc. 
.and adhere to him as his Lord and Uncle. Bur notwithſtanding he now lay art 
his Mercy, he anſwer'd him diſdainfully, and with plain Threats demanded the 
Kingdom of England, and all the Dominions enjoy d by King Richard, as his 
Right by Inheritance, adding by an Oath, That he ſhould never enjoy Peace 
till he had reſior'd them. King John inrag'd at theſe high and unexpected 
Demands, immediately ſent him to Rover to be kept in ſtriter Cuſtody than 
before in the new Tower, under the Care of Roberts de Viepont. Some Writers 
affirm, that before he was brought to Rover, the Nobility of Bretaign and An- 
jou ſhew'd ſo much Zeal for him, that the King's Friends advis'd him to de- 
prive him of his Eyes and Genitals, to render him uncapable of Government or 
rocreation, to which cruel Propoſal he conſented, but was diſappointed by the 
three Perſons deſign'd ro be Agent in it: One of whom, out of a publick Ex- 
periment ſpread a Report of his Death, which inſtead of appeaſing, rais'd new 
and greater Exaſperations among the Inhabitants of Bretazgn and Anjou. Upon 
which the King, to preyent future Diſturbances, remov'd him to a ſafer Priſon 
at Roven; where in a ſhort Time he quite diſappear'd, and was never ſeen af- 
He is ſuppor'd ter; but by what Means, there is ſtill a great Uncertainty. All ſuppoſe and be- 
t be 2 lieve it was by a violent Death; and the King's Friends reported, that endea- 
e vouring to make his eſcape out of the Priſon, he was . drown'd in 
the River Seyze, upon which the Caſtle ſtood: But moſt Writers preſs hard 
upon the Memory of John, and ſay that by his Orders he was * * 
| | ifely 
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baſely murther d; and ſome more expreſſly tell us, that he himſelf came ſecret- 
ly in a Boat by Night, and cauſing his Nephew to be brought before him, with- 
out all Pity ſlew him with his own Sword, and caus'd his Body to be thrown 
into the Sezyne ſome Leagues below the Town. But of this black and difficult 
Affair; we can fay nothing poſitively. 


M. Parts, 


mil. | HE King John being now freed from his Rival, for his better Security, 
caus d himſelf to be a fourth Time crown d at Canterbury, on the fourteenth The Zing 
Day of April, by Hubert the Arch-Biſhop ; but upon his Return into Normandy, frareh-Timd. 
he ſoon found that it was but an Introduction to greater Troubles than ever. 
For the Report of the Murder was ſoon ſpread in all Parts, to the great blackning 
of the King's Name; for tho* very few could know. how the young Prince came 
by his Death, yet all had too much reaſon to conclude that it could not have 
been brought about without the King's Orders. Upon which the Lady Con- 
ſtance, Mother to the Deceas'd; repair d to King Philip, and made violent Com- 
laints of the unheard of Barbarity of King John; which caus'd Philip to aſ- 
ſemble all his Peers and Nobility , who immediately ſummon'd King John,, as He is ſum- 
Duke of Normandy, to appear before them, and anſwer this Accuſation, at an _ 7 the 
appointed Day. King Jobn readily ſent Euftace Biſhop of Ely and Hubert de France. 
urgh, as his Ambaſſadors, to let that King know, That he would willingly 
appear at his Court, provided he might have /afe Condut? for his Going and 
Retarning ; to which Philip anſwer'd with a ſtern Look, He may come in 
Peace; but when the Biſhop ask'd, I hether he might return ſo, his only An- 
ſwer was, Yes, if the Sentence of his Peers would permit him. The Ambaſ- 
ſadors ſtill inſiſting upon a ſafe Conduct for their Maſter; King Philip in a 
Rage ſwore by all the Saints of France, That it ſhould not be otherwiſe than 
the Judgment of his Court. Then the Biſhop began to lay open the Dangers 
that might happen to his Maſter by his Appearance, and now urg'd, That the 
Duke of Normandy could not attend his Court, ſince the ſame Perſon was al- 
% King of England; and the Baronage of that Nation would not permit it, 
tho” he himſelf ſhould conſent to it, ſince there was ſo much Danger either of 
his Death or Impriſonment. To which the King reply'd, Pray, my Lord Bi- 
ſhop, what is that to me? It is well known that the Duke of Normandy ts 
my Vaſſal, and if he thought fit to conquer I and ſo acquire a higher 
Title, ought his Soveraign Lord to loſe any Thing by that? No Anſwer being 
given to this, and King John not appearing at the appointed Time, the Court 
roceeded to condemn him for Treaſon and Murther, and P. Æmilius has re- 
corded the Sentence to this Effect, That John Duke of Normandy, being un- and conderan's 
© mindful of his Oath to Philip his Lord, had murder'd his elder Brother's Son, "#44: 
*an Homager to that Crown, within the Soveraignty of France; whereupon 
che is judg'd a Traitor, and as an Enemy to the Crown of France, to forfeit 
*all his Dominions which he held by Homage, and that Re- entry be made by 
Force of Arms. Thus by a partial and tindue Sentence, the King and Peers of 
France, at a Time whilſt they were in open Hoſtility with King John, dondemu- 
ed him, tho? abſent, unheard, without either confeſſing, or being convicted of 
the Crime, and without any legal or equitable Cognizance of it. 
xs, However the French being then very powerful, ſoon began to put this Sen- g D 
rence in Execution, while King John, free from the Noile and Thoughts of ß 
War, feaſted magnificently with his Queen at Caen, and lay in Bed with her 1203. 
every Day till Noon. At the ſame Time the French = took many of his Reg. 7. 
Caſtles, kept the ſtrongeſt; and demoliſh'd the reſt; and when King John was 
told what the Enemy had done, he only reply'd, Let him alone, whatever he 4 
takes now, I will ſoon recover again. But when the Engliſh Earls and No-. A. 1 ma- 
blemen heard this, and obſerv'd his inſuperable Sloath, they begg d leave to re- Hang. 
turn home; and fo left but a very few Knights or _— Men to tarry with - 
him in Normandy. lu the mean Time, Hugh de Gonrney ſurrender d the ou 
| | | le 
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Caſtle of Montfort to the French King, with the entire Honour belonging to it, 
while King John continu'd ſecurely ar Roven; inſomuch that the People ſaid, 
Sure he was inchanted, being (till as ons and unconcera'd as if nothing had 
befallen him. The French King ſtill proceeded further, and with a powerful 
Army fate down before the ſtrong Fortreſs of Ruil, within the Territory of Ro- 
ven; and Fitz-WWater and De Quincy, in whoſe Cuſtody it was, ſhamefully 
deliver'd up that important Place, as ſoon as he appear'd re it. But Kin 
Philip abhorring their Cowardice, generouſly commanded them to be kept clo 
Priſoners, and to be loaded with Fetters, till they could pay their Ranſoms. 
Normandy, and the King's other Dominions being thus left naked and defence. 
leſs, the French King paſsd through divers Provinces without any Oppoſition, 
and reduc'd ſeveral Gilles to his Obedience. He alſo about that Time beſieg d 
that ſtrong Caſtle on the Rock of Audeli on Seyne, which King Richard had 
built from the Ground, and call'd it Caſle Galliard; but that being defended 
by the admirable Valour and Fidelity of Roger de Lacy, King Philip could gain 
ſo little Advantage againſt ir, that he was forc'd to turn his Siege into a Block- 
ade: In which Juncture ſome Normans revolted from the King of England, 
while others outwardly adher'd to him. X 
He returns in- King John at length ſeeing his own Weakneſs, and that he was left without __ 
„England. any Forces, took ſhipping, and landed at Port ſinauth on the ſixth Day of De- 
cember; and immediately after his Arrival he turn'd his Reſentments againſt his 
Earls and Barons, alledging, That they had deſerted, and left him among his 
Enemies beyond Sea, and through their Neglect had loſt his Caſtles and Ter- 
ritories there; wherefore by way of Puniſhment he forcibly took from them 
the ſeventh Part of their Moveables. Neither did he ſpare in this Tax even the 
Conventual or Parochial Churches, for, as Paris tells us, he had ſuch as ſe- 
* verely executed his Rapines, viz. Hubert Arch Biſhop of Canterbury, upon the 
Clergy, and Fitz- Peter the Juſticiary upon the Laity, who ſpared no Perſon 
in this Impoſition. At the fame Time the French King taking — of 
King John's Abſence, march'd with a ſtrong Force before ſeveral other Cities 
and Caſtles of his Dominions, politickly declaring to the Inhabitants, That King 
John had cowardly deſerted them, and he being chief Lord over _ Conn- 
tries, flood oblig'd in that caſe to preſerve the Fee from Injury and Damage; 
therefore he amicably requir'd them to recerve him for their Soveraign, - th 
they had no other But if they refus d this fair Propoſal, and after Reſiſtance 
were ſubdu d he declar'd by an Oath, he would either hang or flea them all 
alive. Ar length, after many Diſputes and Conſultations, they unanimouſly 
conſented to give Hoſtages for one Year's Truce; and if the King of England 
reliev'd them not within that Time, they would recognize him for their Lord, 
He loſes more and ſurrender their Cities and Caſtles to him. Vet, as Trivet better informs 
in France. us, many of the chief Cities of Normandy, as Falaiſe, Conſtance, Bayeux, and 
others, being by Force or Treachery ſoon reduc'd to the French King's Power, 
King John had nothing left there, beſides the City of Rover. 
A. D. pon the ſecond of January King John and all the great Men of England 177 
met in a grand Council or Parliament at Oxford; where was granted to tbe 
1294 * a mi Ay Aid of two Marks and a half of every Knight's Fee ; nor did 
Reg. 1. the Biſhops, Abbots, or Eccleſiaſticks depart without promiſing the fame. Bur 
notwithſtanding this great Aid, we do not find that he made any better uſe of it 
than to ſpend it in an unactive and luxurious Life. However he found it con- 
venient after Midlent to fend the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, with the Biſhops 
of Ely and Norwich, and the Earl-Marſhal and the Earl of Leiceſter, as Am- 
47rea'y ie. baſſadors to the King of France, to ſound his Inclinations to a Peace, and to 
ena. propoſe ſome new Terms of Agreement, if he would receive them. But King 
Philip ſwelld with his former Succeſſes, would agree to none of them; but 
finding that Duke Arthur was really dead, he demanded Eleanor his Siſter to 
be given in Marriage to his younger Son, with all the Territories * 
| eſigning 
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M. Paris. 


&c. 


the Defence of it, the King commanded that he ſhould be Priſoner at large; 


and govern'd by twelve ſucceſſive Dukes of the Norman Race, now torn from England. 


deſigning to make a further Advantage of her, as the true Heireſs to the Crown 
of Eng nd. But this being — an unreaſonable Demand, the Embaſſie 
became ineffectual. About the ſame Time King Philip ſent a valiant Cham- Th French 
pion to juſtiſie by Combate before the States of England, what his Maſter had 8 /+n 4 
done in France againſt their King; and tho' it was not thought fir to hazard a inftifie = i 
Title of that Moment on the Arms and Fortune of one Man, yet it was re- 
foly'd that this bold Challenger ſhould not paſs unanſwer d. Accordingly the 
King fix d on John Curvy, Earl of Oſter, now a Priſoner in the Tower, a 
Man of a Gigantick Body and undaunted Fierceneſs, who when the King ask'd 
him Whether he would combare in his Cauſe, anſwer'd No, not in thy Canſe, 
nor for thy Sake, but for the Kingdom's Right I will fight to the laſt Moment 
of Life. While with vaſt Eating he repair'd his decay'd Limbs and Nerves, 
the French Champion hearing of his exceflive Feeding, and his proportionable 
Strength, and dreading him as a Monſter of Nature, he retir'd ſecretly into 
Spain, not daring to viſit France again. Of this Earl Curvy we are further aſ- 
ſar'd, that afterwards when the two Kings met - m7 a Truce in France, King 
Philip hearing he was in the Engliſh Camp, deſir'd King John to let him ſee 
ſome Experiment of his fam'd Strength. Whereupon an Helmet of excellent 
Proof, full fac'd with Mail, was ſet upon a wooden Block ; when the Earl firſt 
looking round with a moſt dreadful Aſpect, lift up his mighty Sword, and cleft 
ſo deep through the Steel in the knotty Wood, that none prog bur himſelf 
could draw it out again, which he did with Eaſe. Then being ask'd by the 
King, Why he look'd ſo fiercely before he ſtruck, he anſwer'd, That if he had 

aid of his Blow, he then reſolu'd to have kill'd them all, both Kings, and 
other Spettators. Both Kings made him large Preſents, and John freely re- 
ſtor'd him to his Earldom of *U//ter. 

But what King Philip could not perform by one —_—_— in England, he 

effected in Normandy by many, where after great Succeſs he took the chief Ci- 
ty of Roven, by the Surrender of the Citizens, and that after a long Siege, and | 
merely for want of ſending them timely Aſſiſtance. It was ſurrender d upon Roven /ar- 
honourable Terms and divers advantagious Articles, the chief of which were, ;;, French. 
That the ny ſhould enjoy all its ancient Franchiſes and Privileges ; but as 
Mezeray well obſeryes, This Precaution prov'd as feeble againſt abſolute Power, 
as Paper is againſt Iron; for as ſoon as he became Maſter of it, he utterly de- 
moliſh'd all irs noble Walls, and forbad them ever to be built again. After 
this the Caſtle on the Rock of Andel; was taken, partly by undermining, and 
1 by Famine, after it had been beſiegd almoſt a Vear; but before the 

nemy could enter, when they had ſcarce Proviſions left for one Meal, the va- 
liant Governor Roger Lacy, ſcorning to make Conditions for himſelf, and re- 
folving to make the Prize as dear as poſſible to the Enemy, he couragiouſly 
with Sword in Hand, together with divers of his brave Companions mountin 
their Horſes, ſally d out, and killing great Numbers of the French, maintain'd 
a noble Fight, before they were taken. After the Surrender of the Caſtle, Roger 
was carry d into France; yet for the great Courage and Bravery he ſhew'd in 


who privately 
retires, 


this Prince having ſo much Generoſity as to make a wide Diſtinction between 

this Gallant Man, and ſuch Cowards as Fitz-Water and De Quincy, before- 
mention'd, and indeed this unfortunate Gentleman was worthy to have ſerv'd 

a better and more vigilant Maſter. Not long after, the French King havi | 
taken the Caſtles of Arches and Vernevil, became compleat Maſter of all Nor- 752 
mandy. And thus was that Dukedom, the nobleſt Jewel in the Exgliſb Diadem, % Norman 
which had been difmember'd from France for three hundred and twenty Years, dy tf from 


it, and made ſubject ro another Maſter; inglorionſly ro him who loſt it, unjuſt. 
ly by him who got it, and in a great Meafure perfidiouſly by ſuch as ſhould, 
and might have kept it. 5 | fs * | 
Vor- | 
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with Main, 

Tourain, An- 
jou and Poi- 
ctou. 


— 
„ 


Normandy was not the only Country that was loſt, for almoſt all the reſt of ,,,, 
the tranſwarine Dominions ſullatn d the ſame Fate: And the Cities and Caſtles . We: 


ſubject to the King of England, being now reduc d to great Streights, ſent over 
to let him know their Coodition, That the Time of the Truce was almoſt ex- 

ir'd, and that they muſt either deliver up their Fortreſſes, or ſuffer their Ho. 
ages to be d:ſtroyd. Whereupon the King anſwer'd their Meſſengers, That 
they muſt expect no Aſſiſtance from him, and therefore they might att as they 
thought fit. Thus for want of Relief, likewiſe all Main, Tourain, Anjou and 
Poifor, came under the Dominion of the French King, except Rochel, Toaræ 
and Njors; and thus was King John treated by the fame Perſon, with whom 
he had ſo perfidiouſly join'd againſt his own Father and Brother. Vet ſtill the 
King ſpent his Time with his Queen wholly in Pleaſures, as if iti her he had 
enjoy'd all the World; only Trivet does in ſome degree excuſe him, alledging, 
That King John diſcourag d by ſo many Diſaſters, could not raiſe an Army 
ſufficient either to defend his Territories, or to recover what was loſt; for his 
own Subjects being now generally diſcontented, refus'd to fight for him, and 
ſo he learnt by unhappy Experience, Thar all the real Power of Princes conſiſts 
in the Love of their People. About this Time the King's Mother, Queen 


1he Death of Eleanor, dy'd very aged, a Princeſs of an high and active Spirit, who had been 


Queen Elea- 
nor. 


Wife to two mighty Kings, and Mother to three; who after ſhe had met with 
all the Viciſſitudes of Fortune, liy'd juſt long enough to ſee moſt of her own 
hereditary Dominions loſt to a prevailing Conqueror. 


AD: IV. King John, being reduc'd to ſmaller Dominions than any of his Pre. a 


1205. 


Reg. ;. 


De ſigus. 


deceſſors ſince the Norman Conqueſt, began now to be ſenſible of his l * 


Diſhonours, and his Domeſtick Affronts; and by the Advice of his beſt Friends, 
he gather'd together a powerful Army and a mighty Navy, reſolving to re- 
venge his Wrongs, and repair his Loſſes. But all his Deſigns were ſuddenly 
blaſted, chiefly by the means of the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury and the Earl 
of Pembroke, who, when he was ready to take Shipping at Port ſmnouth, came 
to him and diſſuaded him from his Expedition; alleging many Inconveniencies 
and Miſchiefs, uſing many Intreaties, and likewiſe threatning to detain him by 
Force. At length being overcome by their Importunities, he by their Advice 
ſent his Brother the Earl of Salisbury, with a conſiderable Force to Rochelle, 
whither his natural Son GeofFy had been ſent before, and ſo diſmiſs'd the 
greateſt Part of his Noblemen and Knights ; who having been pur to vaſt Charges, 


2 King &- in Expectation of an honourable Campain, ſolemnly curs'd the Authors of this 
eaten in BIS 


Advice; and more eſpecially the Mariners, who to the Number of fourteen 
thouſand, for this Deſign brought their Ships from the urmoſt Parts of the 
Kingdom. As this E a ſevere Diſappointment to many, ſo moſt of all to 
the King himſelf, who being reſtleſs and uneaſie, put to Sea with a ſmall Force; 
but after two or three Days wafting backwards and forwards, he found it con- 
venient to return and land at Varham in Dorſetſhire. Immediately after he ex- 
torted a vaſt Sum of Mony from his Earls, Barons, Knights and Clergy, for 
refuſing to follow him beyond Sea to recover his loſt Dominions: Which was 
the ſecond Time he had rais d Mony upon the Nation without the People's Con- 
ſent; and was one of thoſe Grievances which afterwards caus'd the Barons to 


take up Arms againſt him, and one of the particular Heads provided agaioſt 


by his great Charter. 


Arch-Biſhoy About the ſame Time Arch-Biſhop Hubert dy'd, and the King in Perſon at 47. 


Hubert's 
Death. 


Canterbury ſeiz d upon all his Wealth and Poſſeſſions, ſhewing himſelf highly 3 
ſatisfy d, That he was freed from him whom he ſuſpected to have held private 


Intelligence with the French King, declaring, That he was never a King Fill 
now, by reaſon of Habert's preſumptuous craſſing his Royal Reſolutions, as of 


late he did. But this Joy and Expectation of happier Days, was ſoon ſtifled and 


bury'd in the fame Tomb with the Arch-Biſhop ; out of whoſe Aſhes eh a 
es | „ 
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Fire- brand was ee, as exceedingly inflam'd and embroil'd the Affairs of 
King John, a 


night choſe Reginald, the Sub- Prior of their Convent, for their Arch-Biſhop, 
without the leaſt Knowledge of the King. And obliging of him to the ſtricteſt 
Secrecy, they ſent him away to Rowe with the utmoſt Expedition, not doubt- 
ing but his Holineſs out of Intereſt would confirm their Election. But this 
vain-glorious Monk, being got into Flanders, divulg'd the Secret in all Parts, 
declar'd himſelf Arch-Biſhop, and ſhew'd the Inſtrument of the Convent unde 
their Seal: Of which when the reſt had notice, and that he had broke his Oatt 
of Secrecy, they were highly incens'd, and to prevent the King's juſt Diſplea- 
ſure, they now ſubmitted themſelves to his Majeſty, humbly deſiring his Licence 
to chuſe a new Arch-Biſhop. This was freely 1 5 by the King, but with 
this Intimation, That if they wontd chuſe John Gray, Biſbap of Norwich, 
| they would do him an asceptable piece of Service; k which the Monks 
unanimouſly choſe him in due Form, and the King and he went immediately 


Convent, declar'd the ſaid Foby: duly elected Arch -· Biſhop of Canterbury. Aſter 
which the Monks plac d him with great Solemnity in the eee Throne; 
and the King wirh mo leſs Ceremony, put him in Poſſeſſion of the Temporalties 
belonging to the Archbiſhoprick, to the general Satisfaction of all Men. 
u. Thus . 1 Affairs ſeem d to ſucceed well in Eug land, and not worſe in 
France, where his Majeſty landed with a powerful Army at Rochel/. Upon 
which the Paictouius, glad of his Arrival, came in chearfully to him, and pro- 
mis d their Aſſiſtance; and after he had ſuhdu d a conſiderable Part of Poictau, 
he ſat down before the ſtrong Caſtle of Mont. Aulan, and battering it fifteen 
Days wirh his Engines, took it on the firſt of Auguſt, which Place Charles the 
| Great could not take with a ſeven Years Siege. Upon this Succeſs the King 
wrote to his Juſtices, Biſhops and Nobility of Hnglaud, how many great illu- 
ſtrious Priſoners, and what Horſe and Arms, and what innumerable Spoils he 
had taken. ut the religious Perſons of thoſe Parts mediating between the two 
Kings, they procur'dia two Mears Truce; and ſo King Fob return d into Eu- 


to make both the late Elections void; miſliking the Abilities of Ræginald, as 
well as the Principles of C When the King ſent ſome of the Monks of 
Canterbury to Nome, to obtain the Pope's , Confirmation of Gray, at the ſame 
Time the Suſfragan Biſhops of that Province, allo ſent · their Proctors to Rome, 
who b nx reg to the Pope, That the Manks had pre ſum d to conſe an 
Arch-Biſhop without them, when they of common Right, and ancient Cuſtom 
onght to have bern preſent, and have join d to the Election; for which they 
alledg'd divers Decrees and Precedents, produc d Witneſſes and Teſtimonials, 
That: the Biſhops together with the Monks had choſen three Arch. Biſpops. 


and by ſpecial Privilege of divers Poper, theyus d to mate Elections without 
the 'Bijhops, which they offer d to prove by ſufficient Witneſſes: And thus 
the Proceſs continu'd till the following Year. 


an. Tax of the thirteenth Part of all Mens Moveables; but while he endeayour'd for 
theſe Sinews/of Mar, he more and more loſt the Bands of Peace, the Hearts of 


Kiog andi his Subjects, being both out of Proportion, and disjointed in thoſe 
juſt Ligaments of Command and · Obedience that ſhould hold them together; 
the reducing off which into due Form and Order, coſt many Years Toil, and 
more noble Blood chan: albthe foreign Wars ſinee the Conqueſt. One of the 
 greateſh Incendiaties was . 8 ſolemnly , 


to Canterbury, where the next Day the Prior in the Preſence of them and the 


2 * 


n. 


the whole Nation. For immediately after his Death, the which war the 
junior Monks of Canterbury, too little valuing a declining King, and too much Uf of 


elteeming a rewarding Pope, proceeded to an unprecedented Action, and at Mid. ash. 


A. D. 
1206. 


Reg. 7. 


gland, foomlofing-all the Advantages he had gain'd. And.now his Troubles The Pope the 
began to fall heavy upon him from the Pope, Who by his Artifices endeavour d % . 


of them, 


The Monks on the other ſide affirm'd, That hy ancient and gllow'd Cuſtom, 


1.244, la the mean Timei King Foby proceeded by his grand Council to raiſe a new A. D. 


1207. 


his People. And hence aroſe the Beginnings of a miſerable Breach between the Reg.; 
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The Pope no- Once, he nominated Stephen 


all the King's Receivers within his Province, fled ſecretly out of the Land. In 
theſe violent Proceedings the Clergy have been blam'd by ſome Writers who 
were even Enemies to King John; 3 ſince they patiently permitted 
Fhrentinus the Pope's Legate, not long before to carry away vaſt Sums 
from them to his Maſter's Coffers at Rome. Vet ſtill theſe Domeſtick Trou- 
bles took away nothing from the King's Care, nor his good Hopes, which 
were much encreas'd by the Preſence of his Nephew the Emperor Otho; 
who in Perſon arriving in England to project for his own and his Uncle's 
Wars, was with great Joy met by the King, and conducted through Lon- 
don by Night, where all the City was ſeen in her Glory, and the Streets a. 
dorn'd with the richeſt Hangings, beautified with the Luſtre of pendant 
Crowns, and ſhining . After ſome Days Continuance, and magnificent 
Entertainments, the Emperor departed, not unfurniſh'd with Helps to carry 
on his Wars. | 
In the mean Time the Troubles and Miſchiefs began now to ſhew themſelves ou. 

from the See of Rome; where at length there was a folemn Hearing before the 
Pope concerning the double Election at Canterbury. After which, thoſe who 
ſtood for Reginald the Sub-Prior, preſented him to his Holineſs, as being firſt 
and duly elected, while the other Party offer'd to prove the firſt Election void, 
as my made by Night without the King's Conſent, and chief Part of the Con- 
vent; ſo that after long Diſputes, the Pope proceeded to an unprecedented Acti. 
on, and publickly judg'd both theſe Perſons Uncanonical ; and by the Advice 
of his Cardinals, null'd them both, abſolutely forbidding either Party to enter 


n the Archiepiſcopal Dignity. And to eſtabliſh his Intereſt and Power ar 
a — 1 Tn ngton, an Engliſhman and Cardinal for their 


minare: anew Arch-Biſhop, urging the Monks to chuſe him: At firſt they alledg'd, That they 


Arch-Biſhop 


2 Convent; but the Pope reply d, That they had in themſebves the full Power 


ry. 


Heendeaveurs The Pope being ſenſible that King John would deeply reſent this arbi boi, 
7 pacifie the Proceeding, ſent over his Nuncio wit _ [rich 6 


King, 


enrag 


could make no Canonical Election, without the Conſent of the King and their 
of the Church of Canterbury; and that in Elections at the es See, the 
on/ent of Princes was not ws 2mm ; and then he.commanded all preſent, by 
vertue of their Obedience, and upon pain of a Curſe, to chuſe him Arch. Bi. 
Shop, whom he had appointed for their Father and Paſtor. Upon this poſitive 
Command, the Monks, dreading the Pope's unbounded Power, all except one 
Elias de Brant field, with great Reluctance gave their Conſents; and ſo Cardi- 
nal Langton was conſecrated Arch-Biſhop by the Pope himſelf at Viterbo, on 
the ſeventeenth Day of une, contrary to common Law and Equity. 


four extraordinary Rings, ſet with rich &. 


Stones of four different Colours; and alſo a ſubtle infinuating Letter, ſetting 
forth the wonderful Myſteries contain'd in the Roundneſs of the Rings, and 
their various Colours, which ſignify'd, as he ſaid, the four Cardinal Virtues, 
with ſeveral Divine Graces ; * 4 4 N with an earneſt Exhortation to fol- 
low each of thoſe Virtues thus ſignify d. Ver the Pope would not rely upon 
the gs good Pleaſure, but alle politickly wrote other Letters, in which he 
exhorted the King to receive and acknowledge Stephen Langton, à Native of 
his own Kingdom, and a Cardinal well skilÞd in all Sorts of Learning, ſince 
his exemplary Life and Converſation would be of great Advantage bor to his 
Body and Soul. But ſtill to ſecure all, he alſo tent his peremptory Command 
to the Prior and Monks, to receive and obey him as their Arch-Biſhop, as well 
in Temporals as Spirituals. The King receiving his Letters, and hearing of all 
Proceedings, in a great Rage charged the Monks of Canterbury with Treaſon; 


who is greatly remonſtrating, That in Prejudice to his Prerogative, they had firſt choſen their 
pool 8: 2 ee eee, Ai 


Cub. Prior without a Licence, and then to make ſome feign nds, elected 

the Biſhop of Norwich; and that tho their Journey to Rome was at his on 

Expence, yet, as an Aggravation to their firſt Offence, they had "+ gt to 

 chuſe Stephen Langton his declared Enemy, and had caus'd him to be conſe- 

crated Arch-Biſhop. For which cauſe the King, in the Heat of his Fury, [6 | 
” rw 


Chap. II. 
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two cruel and ill-natur'd Knights, with ſome other Officers, to drive the Monks 
of Canterbury out of England, as Criminals of the higheſt Nature: And theſe, 


in purſuance of the King's Orders, entering the Mona 


ery with drawn Swords, 


commanded the Prior and Monks, in the Name of the King, immediately to 
2 out of the Nation, or el/e they would certainly burn them, and their 
0 


ſideration le 


other adjoining Monaſteries. 

King John not thus ſatisfy'd, ſent Meſſengers to the Po 
Letters, ſetting forth, the Injury done him in vacating the Election of the Bj. ebe 
ſhop of Norwich, and conſecrating Stephen Langton without his Conſent; 


naſtery together. The Monks being greatly terrify'd, without further Con- 


their Monaſtery, and all their Goods to be confiſcated ; and 
paſſing into Flanders, were kindly: receiv'd in the Abby of St. Bertin, and in 


with expoſtulatory The King ex- 


Perſon wholly unknown to him, educated in France, and a Correſpondent of 
his open Enemies ; all this to the Prejudice and Subverſion of the Rights 
and Prerogatives of his Crown : Declaring he would immutably ſtand by the 
Election of the Biſhop of Norwich; remembring him, That Rome receiv'd 
more Profit from England, than from all the Tranſalpine Regions; and 
threatning, if he could not have a favourable Hearing at Rome, he would 
preclude all Perſons from paſſing thither, by ſhutting up his Ports: For ſince 
he had Arch-Biſhops,. Biſhops and Prelates, abounding in Learning, in his 
own Dominions, if he were forc'd to it, he would neither ſeek for Juſtice 


nor Fudgment in for 
return'd a cunning an 
King for giving 5 


on Countries. 
blam'” 
roug 


To which the Pope, after ſome Reſpite, 
lauſible Anſwer, in which he firſt mild! 
an Anſwer to his humble and obliging Letters, 


the 


next juſtify'd the Eleclion of Cardinal Langton, as one who had long ſtudy 
in the Univerſity of Paris, and had merited to be made a Doctor both in the 


liberal Arts, and Theolo 


Further aſſuring him, That tho at Elections made 


at the Apoſtolick See, the Conſent of Princes was not r 


uiſite, yet notwith- 
ſtanding, two Monks had been ſpecially deputed to gain 


s Aſſent; but being 


detain'd at Dover, they were not able to perform what was enjuin'd them. 
Then juſtifying the Election as agreeable to the Canons of the ancient Fathers, 
he concluded with a threatning Advice, That ſince his Father and Brother had 
abjur d that evil Cuſtom, he ought to ſubmit to his good Pleaſure, which 
would be much for his Honour, and not reſiſt God and the Church in this 
Cauſe, for which that bleſſed Martyr and glorious Arch-Biſhop Thomas 


Becket had ſhed his Blood. 
Theſe laſt were terrible Words to a King whoſe Father had been ſo 


Sufferer ; which were ſucceeded by a new Command from the Pope to the Bi- 


eat a 


ſhops of London, Elyand Worceſter, to argue the Affair with the King, and 


if they fo 


und him coutumacious, to declare that his Kingdom ſhould be inter- 


dicted; and if he ſtill perſiſted, that his Holineſs would lay a heavier Hand 
upon him. Upon which theſe Biſhops immediately repairing to the King, en- 
treated him with Tears to recall the Arch-Biſhop and Monks to their Church, 
and honour and love them with perfect Charity, that he might avoid the Scan- 
dal of the Iuterdict; but while they were proceeding in their Speech, the 


King, ſenſible of theſe numerous In 
a ſolemn Oath declar'd, That if any 


ities, fell into a violent Paſſion, and by 
Id preſume to interdict his Territories, 


he would ſend all the Prelates and Clergy of England fo the Pope, and confi- 


ſcate their Goods; and if h 
would d 


they mig 


e found any Romans within his Dominions, he 
rive them of their Eyes and Noſes, and ſend them to Rome, that 
t be diſtinguiſh d from thoſe of other Nations: And he further com- 


manded the Biſhops immediately to depart his Preſence, as they valu d their 
preſent Safeties. The King was further proyok'd by the Behaviour of Simon 
Langton, who about the ſame Time, before divers Biſhops, advis'd him to re- 
ceive his Brother Stephen as Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury ; and when the King 


ſpoke to him of preſerving his Royal Ay in this Affair, he inſolen 
N | : 2 


tly re- 


ply d, 
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ply'd, That he could do nothing, in his Majeſty's Behalf, wnleſe be would 
wholly throw himſelf upon his Brother's Mercy. The above- mention d Biſhops, 
finding no Signs of Compliance, abanden'd the King, and on the twenty fe. 
The Pope in- cond Day of March, they folemaly interdicted the whole Kingdom of England 
bel, tae and Dominion of ales, in Obedience to the Pope's Commands: upon which 
im. * there was a Cellation of all Divine Service, except Confeſſion, Baptiſm of In- 
fants, and Adminiſtration of the Euchariſt to dying Perſons; fo than the Bodies 
of the Dead were carry d out of the Cities and Towns, and without any Cere- 
mony like Beaſts were tumbled into Pits and Ditches. 

The King fearing-the Conſequence of the Iaterdict, and his Subjects Hatred, ur, 
proceeded to violent Methods, ſent to his Sheriſſs and other Miniſters, and com- 
manded with dreadful Threats all Prelates and their inferior Clergy. forthwith 

For which the to depart the Kingdom, and repair to the Pope, requiring bim to do the King 
King roceeds Juſtice for this Injury. He alſo. put alk Biſhopricks, Abbies and. Priories under 
Cores ro th the Cuſtody of Lay- Men, commanding all the Church Rents to be confiſcated, 
rgy J Y 
utmoſi Vio- and their Goods to be ſeiz d: The Concubines of the. Prieſts and Clerks 
_ throughout England were impriſon d by the King's Officers, and ſorc d to pay 
great Compoſitions for their Liberty: The Monks and Men. in Orders, while 
travelling upon. the Road, were thrown.off their Horſes, and robb'd and abus d 
by the King's Soldiers: Alſo the Relations of the Arch-Biſhop and thoſe Biſhop 
who pronounc'd the Interdict, were by the King's Command rifled of their 
and caſt into Priſon, Vet notwithſtanding all thefe Evils, M. Paris 
tell us, That the foreſaid Biſhops remain d beyond Sea, living in all manner 
of Delights, not oppoſing. themſelves as a Wall of Defence for the Lord's 
Houſe; but when they ſaw the Wolf coming, they leſt their Sheep and fled. 
Aſter theſe general Seiſures, the King in a ſhort Time reſtor'd the Lands. and 
Goods of all ſuch Eccleſiaſticks as celebrated Divine Service, adminiſter'd the 
Sacraments, and reſus d to obey the Interdict; hut retain d the Eſtates of all the 
reſt. And for the Security of ſuch as obey'd him, he iſſu d out his Precept, 
that no Man againſt his Peace ſhould abuſe them either in Word or Deed which 
if they did, they ſhould. if purſy'd: he hang d upon the next Tree. But theſe 
were all immediately condemn d by the See of Nome: And this was. the preſent 
State of the Clergy of England; ſuch as oblig d the King were ſuſ by 
| the Pope, and ſuch as obey'd the Pope were depriv'd by: the King. 
A. D. Such irregular Proceedings in the Ring, and; ſuch 2 the People 4. 
1200, Ould not bur occaſion great Hatred and Murmurings; thereſdre to prevent the 
9. Effects of ſuch Diſcontents, the King requir d of his Nobility. new: Oachs of 
Reg. 1. Alegjance, and Pledges: of ſuch. as he. moſt ſuſpected, as, alſo, Homage of all 
Freeholders, even from twelve Years. of Age, all whom he diſmiſs d with the 
Ceremony of a Kiſs of Peace. Miſdoubting alſo the Pope's further Intent to 
abſolve his Subjects from their due Allegiance, afrer the le of his. Father 
Henry, he gather d together a powerful Army for all Exigencies. The Terror of 
which he firſt diſplay q in the North, being diſohlig d at Miiliam King of Scot- 
land, for receiving ſome Out-laws fled out over ag and for marry ing his 
N to the Earl of Boloigne without his Conſent, But upon his Approach 
to the 


rders of Scotland, King William deſir d Peace, and by the Mediation of 

Friends to both Nations, they made up, the Breach upon theſe Terms, That the 

King of the Score ſhould pay King Jabs eleven thouſand. Marks of Silver, and 

that his two Daughters ſhould be deliyer'd. as Pledges: for the Security. of the 

Peace between them. The Dread of the: Kings Power paſs d ſo ſwiftly out of 

the North into the Weſt, that upon his Retiun, the Princes of Males, and 

others, rich and pdor, came to him at Mad to do him Homage, Burt all 

The King ex- thele Ties of Allegiance; ware in Danger of being diſſolw d Arx Sentence 


04 by ce from Rome of an Excommunicatian, of the. bing's Perſon, with ſtrict Injunction 
Pope, for all Men to ahandon his Preſence;: Which: being ſent to be pronounc'd by 
bbs Biſhops and. Prelates in-Eag/angs, all ef them for Fear or Favour of the 


Kiog, 
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King, neglected the Pope's Commands, and let the Apoſtolick Proceſs eſcape 
without Execution. However the Sentence was ſo well known, that it be- 
came the Subject of all Mens Diſcourſe ; particularly of Geofry Arch- Deacon 
of Norwich, who in the Exchequer declar'd to his Aſſociate, That it was not 
ſafe for benefic'd Men to continue. in the Service of au excommunicated King, 
and ſo retir'd without leave. For which the King commanded. him to be par 
in Irons in a cloſe Prifon, and a leaden Cope to be put upon him, the Preſſure 
of which much haſten'd his Death: But the greater and wiſer Sort, both of 
the Nobility and others, continu'd, their Attendance: on the King's Court and 
' Perſon, without Regard of the Cenſure. 
n. In the mean Time the King raiſing great Sums of Mony, to ſhew his Power, . 
en. vith a mighty Army pals'd over into Ireland, which Country had been too 4 
long neglected; and arriving at Dablin, he was there met with more than 9247 © 
twenty petty Kings and Princes of that Country, who dreading his Arms, paid Reg 13 
him Homage and Fealty. All the neighbouring Parts readily ſubmitted ; but 7" 72 of 
to the reſt, the King march'd with his Forces, took many ſtrong Places from rok; 
the Enemy, ſubdu d the Province of Connaught, and took Cuthiol the King Pri- 
ſoner. Having reduc'd all Parts, he impriſon'd the Engliſh Fugitives, took 
Pledges both of the Eng/zhh and Jriſh Inhabitants, punith'd Malefactors with 
Death, turbulent Perſons with Ranſoms, eſtabliſh'd all their Laws, Coin and 
Officers according to the Engliſh Form, and deputed a wile and upright Go- 
vernor over them, the Biſhop of Norwich, Competitor to Cardinal angton. 
Thus he eſtabliſh'd. on that barbarous Iſland ſuch an exact and well order'd Face 27% Kine- 
of Government, as was its Stay in thoſe tumultuous Times, and a Pattern for % he baßpi- 
more peaceful Ages to imitate ; by which ſpeedy Conqueſt and Reſormation, ee. 
he juſtly merited the Title given him of Lord of Ireland. As he was ſuc- 
ceſsful in theſe Parts, ſo was he no leſs in Hales, both in this and the follow- 
ing Year : For after he return d from Ireland; and laid ſuch: vaſt Fines upon the 
Ecaleſiaſticks as amounted: ta a hundred thouſand Pounds Sterling, he with a 
powerful march d into the farthermoſt Parts of Hales, as far as Snow- 
dun; ſo that the petty Princes, and Nobles ſubmitted without any Oppoſition. 
Then to ſecure their future Subjection, he took twenty eight Hoſtages of them, 
and fo. return d in Triumph, as Conqueror of ales. 


reg V. The Nation had now laid under an Interdict near three Years and an * Tae 6 
half, which proy'd highly dangerous to the King, as well as intolerably grievous 

to the People. So that at length the King finding the Pope inflexible, and in- 12 TT. 
ſenſible of the Burden of fo many Chriſtians, he began to relent and recede Reg. 15 · 
from his former Reſolutions, hoping to ſettle his. own and Subjects Tranquilliry, 

tho* with great Indignity to himſelf. In his Return from Maler, he was met 

at. Nonthampton by two Nuntio's from the Pope, Pando a Sub- Deacon, and 

Durand a Knight Templar, who were ſent purpoſely into Exg/and to make 

Peace between the King and the Ecaleſiaſticks. Being met together, after a 

long Debate, the King freely aſſur d them, That the Archbifbop of Canterbury, 

* the Monks,. and all the proſerit' d Biſhops nnght'return in Peace and Se- 

curity. to their own Palaces ;. and that: the Holy Church ſhould have all the 
Franchiſes. it enjoy.d: in the Reigu of Edward the Confeſſor. But becauſe the 

King would not, or indeed could not make: full: Satisfaction for the Goods of 

the Arch-Biſhop' and Biſhops formerly confiſcated, and: for the Damages they 

had ſuſtain d, the Treaty became wholly; ineffectual, and the Nuntio's return d 

into France. But beſore they departed;, they: denounc'd that Execration againſt 

the King's Pexfon,. which the Biſhops had wholly: declin'd,. and ſo incens d the . 
Pope againſt bim, that in tihe latter end: of the Near, he proceeded to greater fg. 
Contumelies than ever, and abſolv dall his Subjects, High and Low, from their ſele d fm 
Faith and. Obedience to him; ſtrictly enjoining. all E under pain of Ex- , 4:9 of 
communication, ta avoid him in Friuate andPublick,. at A Talis, * Pope, 

an 
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and common Converſation. For, as our Author tells us, the King had at that 
Time of the Interdict, divers Councellors about him, as well of the Clergy as 

f whom he names; who ſtriving to pleaſe him in all Things, were ſup- 

pos 


not to adviſe him according to Law or Reaſon, but his own Humour. 
A. D. © Notwithſtanding theſe ſtrict Prohibitions, in Lent following the King had a uu. 
noble Feaſt in Clarkenwell, where he Knighted Prince Alexander, only Son and 
1212. Heir to the King of the Scots, who retarn'd home with the Applauſe and Con- 
Reg. 1 · gratulations of both Kingdoms. Not long after the Welſb having made ſeveral 
Foſtile Incurſions and Devaſtations in England, the King highly provok'd, levy'd 
a great Army, reſolving to ravage all Wales, and extirpate the Inhabitants ; 
and for a preſent Revenge he hang'd up all the twenty eight Hoſtages deliver'd 
to him the Year before. But in this, as in moſt other Actions, he met with 
unexpected Obſtructions; for being ready for his Expedition, he receiv'd Let- 
ters from the King of the Scots and others of a Traiterous Conſpiracy form'd 
The King inſt him, which at firſt he ſlighted, and march'd forward to Cheſter. But 
1 there receiving Letters _ to the ſame Effect, that he ſhould either be ſain 
bers wal by his Noblemen, or deliver'd up to his Enemies, and now underſtanding that 
the great Men of England thought themſelves diſcharg d from their Obedience 
to him, he disbanded his Army and return'd to London. From whence he 
diſpatch d Commiſſioners to all ſuſpected Perſons of Quality, obliging them to 
ſend Pledges of their Fidelity; upon which many out of Fear ſent their Sons, 
Nephews and neareſt Relations, to appeale his Indignation ; but Euſtace de Veſcie, 
and Robert Fitz-Walter, being accus'd of Treaſon, fled one into cot land, and the 
other into France. Theſe Defections were much promoted by the pretended Pre- 
ditions of one Peter a Hermite of Wakefield in 7orkfhire, who propheſy'd that 
by the next Aſcenſion Day, John ſhould no longer be King. As the King took 
care to ſecure this Perſon, ſo he was not backwards in any ſevere Methods with 
The Nobility others: And here our Author M. Paris adds, That being a Prince of inſatiable 
highly diſ- Luſt and Cruelty, he had now highly provok'd divers of the Nobility by de- 
aus, bauching of their Wives and Daughters, by — their Relations, or by 
reducing them to poverty by his illegal Exactions; ſo that he had made him- 
ſelf almoſt as many Enemies as there were Noblemen in the Kingdom. He fur- 
ther adds, That when they knew themſelves to be abſolv'd from their Fidelit 
by the Pope, they rejoic d exceedingly; and if common Fame might be credited, 
they had each of them ſign'd and ſeal'd a certain Charter which they had ſent 
to the French King, aſſuring him he might ſafely come into England, obtain 
the Kingdom, and be crown'd with Honour. | | 
Theſe were proper Times for the Pope to make his utmoſt Advantage; who i. 
being both inflexible and inſatiable, now reſolv d to effect his Deſigns, tho with 
the Confuſion of Chriſtendom. A fair Opportunity was now offer'd him by the 
humble Supplications of Arch-Biſhop Langton, the Biſhops of London and Ely, 
That he would vouchſafe, out of his pious Compaſſion, to ſupport the Engliſh 
Church, then at the Point of Ruin. Upon which Pope Innocent by the Ad- 
vice of his Cardinals and others, reſoly'd to diſplay his utmoſt Power, and by 
The King de- a ſolemn Sentence decreed, That King John ſhould be intirely depos'd from his 


wy by the Kingdom, and that Vis Holineſs ſhould provide a more worthy Perſon to ſuc- 


ceea him. Accordingly he wrote to Philip King of France, requiring him To 
put this Sentence in Execution; promiſing him, To grant him Remiſſion of all 
England gi- Hir Sins, together with the Kingdom of England in perpetual Right, when 
chr * once he had dethron d the preſent Poſſeſſor. That he might not be wanting in 
any Thing, he wrote to the Potentates, Knights and Warriors of divers Nations, 
exciting them To ſign themſelves with the Croſs, to follow the King of France 
as their General in this Expedition againſt King John, and endeavour to vin- 
dicate the Injury done to the Catholick Church: Decreeing further, That who- 
ever contributed either Mony, or other Aſſiſtance, to ite, the ſubduing of this 
contumacious King, ſhould be ſecure not only in their Goods and Perſons, _ 
| | alſo 
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alſo as to their Souls, through the Prayers of the Church; and they ſhould 
enſey the ſame Privileges with thoſe who viſited the Sepulchre of our Lord. 
ith 


this ample Commiſſion, the Pope ſent Pandolf his Nuntio with the Ex- 


gliſb Biſhops for England; firſt giving them Inſtructions, that every Thing 
ſhould be punctually put in Execution, according to his Order. The Legate 
having ask d him privately, I hat he ſhould do, if eng John repented and 
made SatisfatFion to God and the Romiſh Church; the Pope thereupon pre- 
ſcrib'd certain Conditions of Peace, to which if the King would aſſent, he 
might yet obtain the Favour of the Apoſtolick See. 
Mei. The French King likewiſe receiving from the Arch-Biſhop and his Aſſociates 
the Apoſtolick Sentence, became very fond of that Imployment, to which his 
own ancient Malignity, and the Diſloyalty of the Eng/z/h Barons had prompr- 
ed him; both which he was now willing to mask with the ſpecious Pretext of 


Barons, Knights and Soldiers to appear at Roven upon pain of the higheſt Pu- 
niſhments; fo that in a ſhort Time he had a mighty Army at that Gry, as 
well as a powerful Navy at the Mouth of the River Scyne. A Preparation ſo 
formidable could not be long hidden from King 7Zohn, who meeting with an 
Oppoſition both domeſtick and foreign, redoubled his Care, and immediately 
commanded all his Officers both for Sea and Land, under the ſeyereſt Penalties, 
to prepare both a Navy and an Army ſufficient to give a check to ſuch a power- 
ful Invaſion. By which Means ſuch infinite Multitudes throng d to Dover, and 
other Harbours, that the Commanders, for want of Proviſions, diſmiſſing the 
reſt, encamp'd at Barham-Downs only with ſixty thouſand ſelect and valiant 
Men; who, as our Author obſerves, had they been 8 and unanimous, no 
Prince in the World could have withſtood the King of England; ſo well ap- 


inted were his Forces by Land, and ſo well prepared were his Fleets by Sea. 


ut the great Misfortune was, That the Clergy were incens d againſt him by 
reaſon of the Interdict, and the Power he exercis d over them; and the Laity 
no leſs, for his Taxes, and Arbitrary Proceedings. 


Pri. While both Shores of the Sea were overſpread with the Armies of the two 
&. great Kings, the one waiting for the Enemy, and the other for fair Winds and 


more Forces, Pando f the Pope's Legate, obtaining a fafe Conduct from King 
John, arriv'd at Dover to put thoſe ſecret Inſtructions in execution, which his 
Maſter had expreſly preſcrib'd. He there repreſented to the uneaſie King the 


2 Miſchiefs he was to expect from that vaſt Fleet and Army the King of 


rance had 5 furniſh d for the entire Conqueſt of his Kingdom; in 
which all the Biſhops, Clergy and others, unjuſtly baniſh'd the Land, were 


reſolu'd to come over; and which was ſtill more dangerous, the French & ing 


had receiv'd Charters and Aſſurances from moſt of the great Men of England, 


that they were ready to become his Subjects: Therefore his only Security re- 
maining was penitently to ſubmit to the Apoſtolick See, under which Shelter, 
he might be ſafe from this impending Storm. Theſe Straits and Difficulties were 
undoubtedly very dreadful to a diſhearten'd Prince, who faw ſo many mortal 
Enemies abroad to attack him, and fo few faithful Friends at Home to defend 
him; which drove him into this melancholy Apprehenſion, that his waverin 
Nobility would either abandon him in the Field, or betray him to the — 


of his Enemies. Thus thinking it better to yield to the Times, with an Aſſu- King John 4 


rance of his Crown and the Pope's Fayour, than deſperately to hazard the Loſs 5 — : od 


of all, he reſoly'd to redeem his Safety on ſuch Conditions as Neceſſity and the fen. 


Pope now laid upon him; and at "cages with a bleeding Heart, and a Flood of 
Tears, he ſubmitted to the Form o 

Pope, in which he took a ſolemn Oath, To obey the Commands of his Ho- 
© lineſs in all Things for which he had been excommunicated, and to make full 
* Reſtitution, for all Things which had been taken from the Clergy or Lairy 
by reaſon of the Interdict or depending Conteſt, for which he was to lay down 
iy | 2 N eight 


—_——. 


Juſtice and Devotion. Under which Colours he ſummon d all his Dukes, Earls, , — 


Peace as it was ready drawn up by the 
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eight thouſind Pounds in patt; abd to patdon and teceive into Favour not 
c odly the proſcribed Biſhops, but alſo rhe Prior and Monks of Canterbury, 
aud all other Clerks or Laicks corcerh'd in it. That he would confirm rheſe 
Things by his Letters Patents, atid cauſe as many Biſhops 4tid Barons, as 
© ſhould be choſen by the Arch-Biſhop and Biſhops, ro ſwear, and give theit 
Letters Patents for the Security of the Peace. And that if he, bt ary other 
by his Order ſhould violate this Agreement, then thoſe Biſhops br Barons, on 
behalf of the Church, ſhould adhere to the Pope's Commands againſt them; 
© and that he would for ever loſe the Cuſtody bf vacant Churches. Next that 
© he would [end al) thele Letters of Security, for the Performiance of all, to the 
Arch. Biſhop and Biſhops before their Return into England. Finally that he 
would utterly diſclaim his Right t6 out-law any Clergy-Man; or aby Lay- 
Man, ſo far as it related to this Matter. N as MLL OT EIT, 
As the King ſwore to obey the Commands of the Pope in all Thing _ Nba. 
to this Conteſt, ſo he ſoon found with a more afflicting Dejection of Mind Wh: 
theſe Commands were; for his Crimes were 4ccounted ſo great againſt God and 
the Church, that there could be no 1 Without a Reſignation of his 
Crown. Accordingly two Days after, which was the Period of the Hermit's 
„Prophecy, King Zahn at Dover by the Commands of the Pope pre-ordafn'd at 
a * Rome, taking off his Crown from his Head, humbly ſfurrendèer'd it into the 
:be pope, Pope's Hands by his Attorney Pandolf; at whote Feet he aflfo laid his Scepter, 
Robe, Sword, Ring, and all the Royal Enſigns. After which he ſubfcrib4 to 
another Charter, Whereby he reſin? his Kingdoms to the Pope, profefling he 
did it neither out of Fear, or Conftraine, but of his own free Mill, und in the 
Common Council of his Barons, as having no other May to muke Satisfaction 
fo God and the Church for his Offence; aud that thenceforward he would 
hold his Crotem as. a Feudatary of the Church of Rome, paying an annual Pen- 
ſion of a Thouſand Marks for both the Kingdoms of England and Ireland. Aud 
if he or any of his Siicceſſors deny d G 2 without Repentunct, he ſhoull 
forfeit his Right to the Kingdom. Wheteupoh the King in the Preſence of 
all did Homage to the Pope, as his ſupreme Lord, tepfeſefted by Pandolf, in 
the moſt ſubmiſſiye pry waned. and delivering ſome Mony as an car- 
neſt of his Subjectibn, the Legate proudly trod it under his Feet, to manifeſt 
his Maſter's Greatheſs. Thar theſe Things were tranſacted in the Preſence of 
ſome Peers, who gave no Conſent to them, appears by Heury Arch-Biſhop of 
Dublin, the chief Man in that Aſſembly, who boch inwardly griev'd at it, and 
openly diſclaim'd againſt it. | | 


— 
. — 1 
B ů — . " 


V. King 7ohn had now, debas'd himſelf to a lower Degree than any King 27" 
before him, which render'd him the Object of the Natiou's Contempt, 'as well 
as Hatred: And while he was patting with his Crown to the Pope, King Phi- 
lip was buſily preparing his Head to wear it, and his Fleets and Armies do win 
ir. Upon which the Legate, after five Days Poſſeſſion, re:deliver'd the Crown, 

ä but not releas d the Cenſũres till all Conditions were perform d, and then haſtned 
The Pope diſ- into France; where he immediate] exhotred King Philip to dibband his Forces 
88 and deſiſt from the deſign d Expedition againſt King John, ' who was now an 

Son to the Church. Kin Philip, who like the Pope 


— ˙(üͤ—„— . ˙*˙ IR 3 — — 


from his Ex- obedient and reconcil He 
Hidin. regarded John's Kingdom more than his Repentance, Was highly incens d at 
this Propofal, alledging, That he bad already experded more than firty theu- 
ſand Pounds in his Preparations, and had undertaken the Enterprize by the 
FH Commaids of his Holineſs, und for the Remiſſſon of hir Sins; ' there- 
fore no n#w Cenſures ſhinld deter him from 5 of In which Reſolution 
calling a Conneil Of bis Nobles and Feudataties, all join'd with him except 
Ferrand Earl of Flanders, Who freely declar d That the Expedition was both 
unjuſt and impratticable, aud that the King ought rather to think of reſtoring 
the tranſmarine Chuntries he'unjuftly detain'd,” than of invaling d Country iy 
S whic 


. 


— 4 


'M Paris, 


Ibid. 


which he had no Right at all; and therefore he abſolutely refus d his Aſſi- 
ſtance. This occafion'd the French King to direct the Courſe of his Arms, firſt 
againſt this Earl, to prevent future Inconveniencies from him; and accordingly 
commanded his grand Fleet to fail towards Flanders; whilſt he by Land en- 
deayour'd to ſubdue that Country. King 70% having Intelligence of his 
Friend's Diſtreſs, immediately ſent out his Navy under the Conduct of three 
brave Commanders, his natural Brother the Earl of Salisbury, the Duke of 
Holland, and the Earl of Bullozgn ; who happily ſurprizing the French Fleet i, Fleer is 
at the Port of Damme, took three hundred of them loaden with Proviſions, ogg wei 
Arms and other valuable Things, and burnt and funk above a hundred more; Engliſh. ; 
ſo that the French King was ſo greatly diſappointed, that he ſhortly after re- 
turn'd to Paris. 
King John ſwoln with this Succeſs, was now elevated with the Hopes of 
regaining all his loſt Countries, and the more becauſe he had the Promiſe of 
Aſlittance both from the Emperor and the Earl of Flanders; and to this End he 
ather'd a powerful Army to Portſmouth, But in the mid(t of this hopeful 
Prolpeck, he met with his uſual Diſappointment; for being ready to take Ship- 
ping, the great Men and Barons directly deny d their Attendance, unle/5 he was 
f abfolu'd from his Excommunication ; which had been deferr'd 'rill the Ar- 
rival of the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury. Upon which the King immediately 
| ſent over an honourable Embaſſie, and Letters of ſafe Conduct to the Arch-Bi- 
ſhop, and the reſt of the Exiles, to return and receive Satisfaction according to 
the Articles with the Legate. Accordingly the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, 
the Biſhops of London, Ely, Lincoln and Hereford, with the other Clerks and 
Laicks then in Baniſhment by reaſon of the Interdict, arriv'd at Dover on the 
ſixteenth Day of July, and went to wait on the King at Vincheſter; who 
hearing of their Coming, went forth to meet them, and throwing himſelf ar 
the Feet of the Biſhops, with a Flood of Tears beſeech'd them to have pity on 
bim and the Kingdom of England. Upon which, ſeeing his great Humility, 
they lifted him from the Ground, and with Tears likewiſe led him to the Chap- 
ter · Houſe at Wincheſter, where before he was abſoly'd, he took an Oath, « That King John ab- 
© he would to the utmoſt of his Power love, defend and maintain the Holy f n. 
© Church; That he would re-eſtabliſh the good Laws of his f eſpect- parker eral 
© ally thoſe of gs. Edward, and deſtroy ſuch as were wicked; That he would 
© judge all his Subjetts according to the guſt Judgment of his Court, and re- 
« ſtore ta every Man his Right. He allo ſwore, That he would make full Sa- 
© tisfattion to all concern'd in the Interditt, for what had been taken from 
* them, and that before next Faſter ; or elſe his Sentence of Excommunication 
was to be renew'd. Moreover he fwore Fealty and Obedience 70 Pope Inno- 
© cent, and his Catholick S ucceſſors, as it was contain'd in his late Charter. 
Then the Arch-Biſhop, abſolving him, carry'd him into the Church, and there 
celebrated Maſs; from whence the Prelate went and dif'd at the fame Table 
with the King to the general Joy and Satisfaction of the People. 
The King now began to entertain freſh Hopes of Succeſs abroad, and accor- 
dingly repair'd again to Port/mouth in order to uu into France; but as ill For- 
tune generally attended him, ſo he was again difappointed by his great Men, 
Knights, and ſuch as held by Military Tenure, who complain d That they had n. is aiſas- 
attended fo long for this Expedition, that all their Mony was ſpent; and un. beinted by hu 
leſs he would furniſh them out of his own Treaſury, they could not go with . 
bim. The King refuſing this, took Shipping himſelf with his private Family, 


and after three Days arriv'd at Fer/ey, while his Lords and great Men return d 


home; ſo that ſecing himſelf deſerted, he ſaikd back to England, without any 


further Progreſs in this Deſign. But being highly incens d, at his Return he 


rais d a powerful Force to chaſtiſe them whom he accounted. as Rebels to the 
Performance of their wonted Duty and Service; but while he was marching 


_ : — 
— 


to reduce them, the new Arch - Biſfiop 8 him at Northumpton, declating 1 
i L | 5 That 
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That to make War a _ any Perſon, without the Fudgment of his Court, 
was a Violation of Pi ate Oath. Upon which the Kin anſwer d in a vio- 
lent Tone, That he would not lay aſide the Buſineſs of his Kingdom for one 
Clerk, who had nothing to do with Lay-Matters ; and the next Morning 
march'd towards Nottingham. The Arch · Biſnop follow'd him, and threatned, 
That unleſs he immediately deſiſted, he would anathematize all thoſe, beſides 
himſelf, that took up Arms againſt any Man before the Relaxation of the In- 
terdict; by which means he caus d the King to give over proſecuting the Ba- 
rons by Force, and by his Aſſiduity obtain d a competent Day for them to an- 


ſwer in his Court. 


Upon the twenty fifth Day of Auguft, a Council or Synod met at London to ,,, 
compoſe all Differences between the King and the Barons; at which Time the | 
Biſhops, Abbots, Deans, and ſeveral Barons, being aſſembled in St. Paul's 
Church, Arch-Biſhop Stephen, after an Indulgence granted to Churches to chant 
over their publick Prayers with a low Voice, drew tome of the chief Men aſide, 
and reminded them, That when he abſolv'd the King, he caus'd him to fivear 
That he would aboliſh all unjuſt Laws, and eſtabliſh ſuch as were good 
© throughout the Kingdom And further inform'd them, He had found a 22 
ter of King Henry the Firſt, by which, if they thought fit, they might af: 
fert their ancient Liberties ſo long loſt, Then producing the Charter it ſelf, 
which we have already mention'd in the firſt Year of that King's Reign, he 
caus'd it to be read publickly before them, where it was receiv'd with great Joy 


The Nobility and Satisfaction; and all ſwore in the Preſence of the Arch-Biſhop, That — 
72 


tand up for 


a convenient Opportunity, They would contend even to Death it [elf for t 


7 Liberties. On the other ſide the Arch-Biſhop promis d them his faithful and 
utmoſt Aſſiſtance; and ſo the Confederacy being firmly concluded, the Confe- 


rence or Parliament was diſſolved: This being the firſt League or Confederacy 
made by the Barons of England of the Norman Extract againſt the King, in 
Defence of their ancient Rights and Liberties. This was ſhortly after ſuc- 
ceeded by the Death of Geoffry Fit. Peter, of England, who had 
been the chief Stay and Support of the Kingdom; yet his Death was ſo pleaſing 
to his Soveraign, that upon the News of it he ſwore That now at length he 
was King of England, and with great Joy ſaid to ſome Lords about him, l hen 
this Man comes to Hell let him ſalute the Arch Biſhop Hubert, whom certain- 
ly he will find there. And from this Time he took upon him a more abſolute 
Power of contradicting his Oaths and Contracts, and of ſetting himſelf free 


from the Agreement he had lately made. 


And now finding his Nobility and others to bear hard upon him, he began «2... 


to take Shelter under the Power of the See of Rome, whole Intereſt it was at 


The King ſeek; preſent to vindicate all his Actions. To put an end to his Troubles, he was now 


for Shelter 
from the Po 


* 


viſited by a Legate from his Holineſs of a higher Form than Pandolf, which 


'*: was Nicolas Biſhop of Tuſculum, and a Cardinal, who arriv'd at London about 


Michaelmas in a ſolemn and pompous Manner. The open and profeſs'd De- 
ſign of his Coming was to relax the Interdict, in order to which he firſt en- 
deayour'd to reconcile the King and Prelates upon Covenants of Reſtitution ; 
towards which, tho' the King offer d a hundred thouſand Marks, yet the Pre- 
lates, condemning the Legate of Partiality for approving ir, choſe rather to 
ſuffer the whole Land to groan under the Burden of the Interdict, than to re- 
cede from any Part of their covetous Demands. This gave a fair Occaſion to 
the Pope's Agent to diſcover to the King the more ſecret and principal Cauſe of 
his Embaſſie, which was for effecting a more valid and unexceptionable Con- 
veyance of his Kingdoms to the Roman See; for which he alledg'd, That the 
King could never be ſecure and eaſie, but unden the powerful Protection of the 
Apoſtolick Wings. King John finding himſelf ſurrounded with Difficulties, and 
that he had created many Enemies, at length ſervilely comply'd ; and having a 


ſolemn Aſſembly in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul's, he before the great Al- 
ag | tar, 
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n the Sight of the Clergy and Laity, renew'd his infamous Subjection of and confirms 


"RE! 
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the Crown and Kingdom of England, with the Lordſhip or Dominion of Ire- 
land to the Pope; and the King's Charter, which was formerly ſeal'd with 


his Reſigna- 
tion to him. 


: 


Wax, and deliver'd ro Pandolß, was now ſeal'd with Gold, and deliver'd to | 


the Legate, for the Uſe of the Pope and the Roman Church. At the ſame 
Time, we are told That the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury ſtept forth, and in the 
Name of the whole Clergy and Kingdom, boldly and ſolemnly preſented at 


the ſame Altar his Appeal and Proteſtation againſt that Charter, as execrable 


to the whole World. | 
As the Arch-Biſhop now began to ſet himſelf againſt the Intereſt of the Pope, 


formerly his great Benefactor, ſo the Pope eaſily found Means to revenge him- 
ſelf, by ordering his Legate to fill up all the Vacancies in the Church, contrary 


to his Will and Conſent. And when he made a formal Appeal to the See of 


Rome againſt his Legate, for not only diſpoſing of all Spiritual Dignities to ſuch 
as were Favourites to the King, but alſo to his own Iralianc, and Kinſmen, 
tho' abſent, unknown, inſufficient, unworthy, 2 and to ſome unborn; he 
could meet with no Redreſs. For the Legate had before ſent Pandolf to Rome, 
where he did not a little blaſt the Credit of the Arch - Biſnop with the Pope, and 
ſo much extoll'd the 15 that he affirm'd, That he never heard of a more hum- 


ble and modeſt Prince, ſo that he obtain'd great Favour with his Holineſs: And 


tho' Simon Langton, Brother to the Arch-Biſhop, was purpoſely ſent to oppoſe 
Panadolf, yer ſince he now brought over the King's Charters, containing the 


Subjection and Tribute of his Kingdoms, Simon could not be heard in what he 
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offer d againſt him. Pandoff allo affirm d, That the Arch-Biſhop and Biſhops 


were t00 rigid and covetous in their — Reſtitution ; and that they had 
f, 


beyond all Equity depreſ#d the King himſelf, and the Liberties of the King- 
dom. All which Allegations occaſion dit 
the Interdict, contrary to the Deſire and Expectations of ſome Men; and the 


Conditions were that the King only ſhould pay forty thouſand Marks in all, 


e Pope to haſten the Relaxation of 


and 7 ſeveral Portions, in lieu of all Reſtitution whatſoever. Which being 
agree 


and eſtabliſh'd, the Legate on the twenty ninth Day of June publickly 


releas'd the Sentence of Interdict, after it had continu'd fix Years, three Months, The Inter dit, 


and fourteen Days. For this extraordinary Benefit Te Deum was "ſolemnly 
ſung by the Clergy ; and the whole Nation highly rejoic'd, that they were now 
reſtor'd to the free and publick Exerciſe of religious Duties. But as to Matters 
of Reſtitution, none but the rich Biſhops and ſome Abbies recciv'd any Benefit, 


after ſix Years 
is releas d. 


while the poorer Monaſteries, and inferior Clergy, receiy'd no Satisfaction for 


all their Loſſes. - 
In the mean Time King John, 1 . paſs d into France, was once more 


try ing his Fortunes in that Country; and entering Poictou, his Succeſs was fo 

eat, that he ſoon ſubdu'd the greateſt Part of it, which gave great Hopes that 
Fis other Provinces would follow. From whence he preſs'd with the like Vi- 
tories into Bretaign ; but being juſt ready to give Battel to Lewis the Dau- 


abandon his Deſign. But the greateſt Blow to his Hopes was the total Defeat 
of his Confederate Ot ho the Emperor, at the famous Battel of Bovines, where 
Philip ſtrucken from his Horle by the Earl of Boloign, had there with his Life 
ended the Conteſt, had not a faithful Soldier cover'd him with his own Body; 
who thereupon recover'd his Footing, and gain'd ſuch an effectual Victory, that 
no Prince was for the future able to withſtand him. This melancholy News 
oblig'd King John to deſire a five Years Truce of the French King, by which 
all Things and Perſons were to remain in the ſame State as they were in at the 
Time of the Ratification. This being concluded, King John return'd into 


England on the nineteenth Day of October, after ſome Adyantages gain d: And 


this was the laſt Expedition that ever he made into Foreign Parts. 


Ll: ER. © 


King John's 
laftExpedition 
in foreign 
Parts. 


Phine, his ever faithleſs Poictobius ſuddenly forſook him, and oblig'd him to 


\ 
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VII. King John, tho' he had neither retriev d his Honour, nor recover'd 2... 
his Territories, now ſeem'd to have ſurmonnted thoſe Difficulties, as might hayc 
made him eaſie the reſt of his Reign; but his former Carriage had laid ſuch a 
Foundation for Diſcontents, that inſtead of Reſt, he ſoon found himſelf plung d 
The Nobility into greater Troubles and Misfortunes than ever he had felt before. For about 
_—_ the Time of his Return, the Earls and Barons, under a Pretence of a Pilgri- 
RE. mage, met at St. Edniund's Bury, where aftet long and private Conſultatione, 
ter of Liber- the Charter of King Henry I. was produc'd, which they had lately recciv'd fron 
| Gas the Arch-Biſhop, containing, as our Author ſays, the Laws and Liberties that 
| King Edward had granted to the Holy Engliſh Church and the great Men of 
l the Kingdom; with ſome other Liberties added by King Henry himſelf. Here 
they took a ſolemn Oath at the High Altar, That if the King refus'd to grant 
them their denianded Liberties; they would withdraw their Obedience, and 
make War upon him, *till he ſhould by a ſeal d Charter reconfirm them: And 
farther they agreed to go after Chriſtmas and demand his Confirmation of the 
ſaid Liberties; and in the mean Time to provide themſelves with Horſe and 
A. D. Arms, that no Compulſion 9 be wanting if Occaſion ſo requir'd. Accord- 
ingly at the appointed Time they repair'd to the King at London, all in very 
ompous military Accoutrements, where they defir'd, That the Laws and Li. 
Reg. 7. bertzes of King Edward; with other Privileges granted to the Kingdom and 
Church of England, might be confirm d, as they were contain d in the Charters 
of Henry the Firſt : Further alledging, That at the Time of his Abſolution, he 
3 by his Oath to obſerve thoſe very Laws and Liberties. The King 
artled at their Demands, and dreading their Preparations, calmly defir'd Time 
till the Cloſe of Eaſter to return them a poſitive Anſwer, and fo ſatisfied them 
for the preſent: But the better to ſecure himſelf, he immediately caus d all Per- 
ſons to renew their Homages, and to ſwear Allegiance to him againſt all others; 
and further took upon him the Cra/ado, that he might be more ſafe under the 
Protection of that Badge; bur ſtill without Effect. For in Eaſter Week, the 
great Men met at Srafford, conſiſting of moſt of the Nobility of England, 
and making up a powerful Army, in which were no leſs than two thouſand 
Knights, "beſides other Horſe and Foot, arm'd with divers Weapons; and Arch- 
Biſhop Langton was their principal, tho' private Adviſer. At the ſame Time 
the King at Oxford expected their coming thither ; but hearing of their Num- 
bers and Preparations, he ſent fome of his chief Courtiers to know of them 
What Laws and Liberties they deſir d. Upon which the Confederate Earls 
and Barons deliver'd them a Schedule, containing principally the ancient Cu- 
ſtoms of the Kingdom; declaring, That i the King would not immediately 
= grant and confirm them under his Seal, they would compel him by ſeiſing his 
The " re- Caſites and Poſſeſſions. Upon the ſight of theſe, the King falliog into a violent 
— „* Paſſion, ask'd Why the Barons did not with theſe Exactiuus demand his King- 
dom? Declaring That they were all fooliſh and groundleſs, and with a ſolemn 
Oath proteſted, That he would never grant ſuch Liberties as would make 
himſelf a Slave. | 8 
75 om. Thus began an unhappy War, call'd the Barons Mar, occafion'd by the No- , 
Wars. bilities poſitive inſiſting, and the King's obſtinate refuſing to confirm the Laws 1... 
of King Edward, and the Liberties and Privileges of other preceding 1 
as the Author of the Annals of Waveriy judiciouſſy obſerves. To which he 
adds, That thoſe Laws had been much corrupted and infring' d, during this 
King's Father's Reign; but chiefly in his own, who had diſpoſſeſs d ſeveral 
great Men without any Judgment of their Peers, condemn'd others to cruel 
Deaths, and violated their Wives and Daughters, inſomuch that his tyrannical 
Will ſtood inſtead of a Law. The Barons having defy d the King, and re- 
nounc'd their late Homage, choſe the Lord Fitæ- Water for their General, cal- 
ling him The Marſhal of the Army of God, and of the Holy Church; _ 5 
FEE 9 | mediately 
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mediately march'd to Northampton, and 1 the Caſtle fifteen Days, but 
without Succels. Upon which they rais d the Siege, and went to Bedford Ca- 

ſtle, where they were kindly receiv d by the Maſter Milliam Beauchamp. Here 
receiving ſecret Intelligence that they might now poſſeſs themſelves of the Ci- 
ty of London, they immediately march'd to Ware, and on the twenty fourth 
Day of May, early in the Morning enter'd the City at Agate, by the Favour 
of ſome of the rich Citizens. Having obtain'd this great Advantage, they be- 
ſieg d the Tower, and by their threatning Letters to all Oppoſers ſoon caus'd 
a very great Defection, in all Parts both among the Commonalty as well as the 
Gentry. The King for a while kept himſelf upon the Defenſive, but now ſee- 
ing himſelf deferred, and fearing ey would ſeize his Caſtles, he ſent the Earl 
of Pembroke and other faithful Meſſengers to them, to let them know he would The King 
grant them the Laws and Liberties they deſir d, allowing them to appoint a a“ 2 
y and a Place to meet and conclude this Affair. This is ſuppos'd to have 
been a deceitful Meſſage on the King's Part, yet the Barons were tranſported 
with it, and joy fully appointed the King to meet him on the fifteenth Day of 
June, in a Meadow between Stanes and ] ind ſor call d Runuemede; which 
fignifies the Mead of Council, becauſe from ancient Times Treaties for the 
Peace of the Kingdom had been often held there. 
1 bern. In this Place the King appear'd with the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and other 
_ Biſhops, with ſome few Lords ; but on the Barons Side rhe Nobility were not 
eaſily to be number'd ; So that the King finding himſelf much over-power'd, 
without any ſeeming Difficulty granted them the Laws and Liberties in two 
Charters, becauſe being ſo many, they could not be contain'd in one Schedule. 
The firſt and chief is call d Charta Communium Libertatum, or Magna Charta, Magna Char- 
the Charter of Liberty, or the Great Charter; and the ſecond Charta Foreſta, Cd by = 
the Charter of the Liberties of the Foreſi. In the great Charter, among other xing. 
Matters it was decreed, © That the Common Pleas thould not follow the Court, 
c but ſhould be fix'd in one certain Place: That Itinerant Juſtices ſhould be ſent 
through every County once a Year, to hold Aſſizes in each County, together 
with the Knights of the reſpective Diviſions; and ſuch Things as they could 
© not determine in the proper Counties, ſhould be determin'd in ſome other 
« Place in their Circuit; and if any Difficulty aroſe, ſo as they could not deter- 
© mine it, it ſhould be referr'd to the Juſtices of the King's Bench. That Earls 
£ and Barons ſhould not be amerc'd but by their Peers: That no Tax ſhould be 
© rais'd without the Conſent of the Parliament, excepting only for the Redemp- 
tion of the King's Perſon, if Necefliry requir'd it, or for Knighting his eldeſt 6 
Son, or for the Marriage of his eldeſt Daughter: lu either of which three Ca- 
_ © {es he might levy a moderate Tax by his own Authority. If on other Occa- 
ſions he wanted a Subſidy, the Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, Earls, and 
greater Barons ſhould be ſummon'd ſingly by different Writs ; and all others 
rs pe, who held of the King ia Capite, ſhould be ſummon'd by the She- 
« riffs and Bailifis, to meet at a certain Day and Place; and that the Summons 
< ſhould be iſſu d out forty Days at leaſt before the Time of Meeting; and in the 
< Writ of Summons, the Cauſe of their being ſummon d ſhould be ſpecify'd. 
And becauſe not only the King, but his great Men uſually tax'd their Sub- 
« jects at Pleaſure, it was alſo provided, that no Perſon whatſoever ſhould tax 
his free Tenants, except only in the three fore-mentian'd Caſes. The King 
not only ſign'd this Charter, but ſwore to it; and by the Charter it ſelf twenty Twenry f- 
five Barons were appointed to be choſen by the whole Baronage, to take care 1 g. 
upon Oath to ſee it well obſery'd. To any four of which all Perſons might — 2 
complain of any Breach of it, and they were to admoniſh the King of it; and 
if the Grievance were not redreſs d within forty Days after, then thoſe four 
Barons were to refer the Matter to the whole Body: For whom it was lawful, 
together with the Commons of the Land, to take Poſſeſſion of the King's Caſtles 
Poſſeſſions, and to oppreſs him all manner of Ways, ſaying only * wo 
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Perſon, and the Perſons of his Queen and Children, till according to their 
Will the Grievance was redreſs'd : And all Perſons on ſuch an Occaſion were 
allow'd to take an Oath of Fidelity to the Barons. And to confirm all, the 
King ſent his Letters Patents to all the Sheriffs of Eugland, commanding them 
to oblige Perſons of all Conditions within their Interdictions to ſwear, That 
they would obſerve theſe Laws, and, if Need requires, to compel the King alfo 
to obſerve them. 

All Things now ſeem'd to be in a quiet and ſettled Condition, and all Men x; 
rejoic'd, hoping that God had touch'd the King's Heart, and that England ſhould *< 
now be freed from the Servitude which had ſo long afflicted it: But all theſe 
Affairs in a ſhort Time prov'd contrary to Expectation ; for the King's merce- 
nary Soldiers, deſiring War more than Peace, were by their Leaders continu- 
ally whiſpering in his Ears, That he was now no longer a King, but the Scorn 
of other Princes ; and that it was more eligible to be no King, than ſuch 4 

The ing ve. One as he. By daily adding freſh Fewel to the Flame, the King at length quite 

lapſes, alienated his Affection from his own natural Subjects, and confided wholly in 
Theſe ; ſo that in a little Time he became very reſerv'd and melancholy, often 
walking alone, and giving divers Signs of inward Rage and Diſcontent. Then 

iviag Orders to the Governors of his Caſtles to fortifie, man and victual them, 

and retires to he privately retir'd to the Ile of Might, where he began to pull off his Mask, 

2 — reſoly'd both by the Spiritual as well as Temporal Sword, to free himſelf 

Win. from his Obligations. To begin with the former, he ſent Pandolf with others 
to the Pope, that he might by his Apoſtolick Authoriry make void what the 
Barons had done, and fruſtrate all their Deſigns; and for the latter, he ſent 
ſome Biſhops and Noblemen to all the neighbouring Nations to procure foreign 
Aſſiſtance, promiſing large Poſſeſſions and Sums of Mony to fuch as would arm 
themſelves in his Cauſe; and if it were needful, they might make Deeds of 
Gift to ſuch as were willing to come, for the greater Security of their militar 
Stipends. For near three Months the King continu'd privately in the Iſland, 
without any Court or Regal Appearance, ſometimes prying abour the Sea-Coaſts, 
and converſing only with Seamen; which gave Occaſion for ſtrange and various 
Reports, as that he was turn'd a Fiſherman, ſometimes a Merchant, and other 
Times a Pirate; tho” he only waited for the Return of his Meſſengers from 
Rome, and the Arrival of his mercenary Forces. 

At Rome he met with what Succeſs he could deſire, where all the Tranſactions wid. 
with the Barons were fully repreſented to the Pope, and the Charter of Liber- 

* ties ſhewn him in writing: Which when he had carefully perus d, he with a 
furious Look cry'd out, I hat] do the Barons of England endeavour to de- 
throne a King, who has taken upon him the Holy Croſs, and is under the Pro- 
tettion of the Apoſtolick See; and would they force him to transfer the Do- 
minions of the Roman Church to Others ? By Sr. Peter, this Injury muſt not 

Magna Char- Paſs unpuniſh'd. Then —_— the Matter with the Cardinals, he by a defi- 

ta condemn'd nitive Sentence damn'd and caſſated for ever the Charter of Liberties, and ſent 
Pc, mr raps.” King a Bull containing that Sentence at large. As the King was ſucceſsful 

* at Rome, ſo he met with fair Proſpects from his Foreign Aſſiſtance, conſiſting 

* of very numerous Troops drawn from Poictou, Gaſtony, Brabant, Flanders 

| and other Parts; all deſperate Adventurers, whoſe miſerable Fortunes at home, 

eaſily drew them to any Miſchiefs abroad. Theſe were to be rewarded with 

large Poſſeſſions in Exglana, if they ſucceeded againſt the King's Subjects; and 

had not Hugh de Boves, at his ſetting forth from Calice with forty Thouſand 

Men, Women and Children, been by a ſudden Tempeſt all drown'd in the Sea, 

King John had made an univerſal Conqueſt of his own Kingdom, far more mi- 

ſcrable than that by the Normans. | | 
The King be- However with theſe Forces he began the Siege of Rocheſter Caſtle, which u. 
gin: 8 4 held out ſo long, that when he took it, he would have hang'd all the Men in?“ 
. it, had not Savery de Malleon diſſuaded him from ſuch a cruel Attempt. A oh 
| | | whic 
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which he began to meet with greater Succeſs; for dividing his great Army into 

two Parts, with the one he march'd Northwards, where he victoriouſly ſubdu'd 

all Places, while the Earl of Salisbury with the other N did the ſame 

Southwards. At which Time all Things were in a . tr le State; and in 

the greateſt Confuſion; Fathers ſet againſt their Sons, Brother againſt Brother, 
Kinſmen and Allies againſt their neareſt Friends, attacking, ſur rizing, purſuing, 
burning, ravaging, e e and murdering; all the Kingdom by the Com- 
buſtion of ſo univerſal a War, becoming like a general Shambles, or Place of in- 
fernal Deſolation. And now it appear'd ſtrange that thoſe Barons, and their ad- 
hering Impugners of the King, whoſe Pretext formerly was, that they durſt nor 
obey the King becauſe of the Papal Curſe, being now themſelves by virtue of the 
ſame commanded to obey and aſſiſt him, could without any Scruple contemn both . 
it and him, pretending it concern'd them not, becauſe not particularly nam d. 
Andthe A:ch-Biſhop himſelf, who had made the World believe, that the Pope's 
Cenſure, and his own too, were ſufficient to deprive the King of all Soverai 
Command, now being in Name, and under the ſame Penalty, requir'd by the 
Pope to denounce the ſame againſt rhe wes 7 Oppoſers, he without any regard The Pepe joins 
to it told the Meſſengers, He would not do it 55 any Cauſe whatſoever, till vi bim. 
he had conferr'd with his Holineſs in Perſon. For which Contempr, Pandolf 
and the Biſhop of M incheſter, ſolemnly denouncing the Curſe themſelves againſt 
the Barons, did likewiſe ſuſpend him from all Epiſcopal Authority. Shortly after 
the Arch - Biſnop was oblig d to appear at Rome in a grand Council, where the ' 
Pope excommunicated all, either French or Engliſh, who oppos'd King John; 
and here he was accus d and convict of Treaſon againſt the King, and of Con- 
tempt againſt the Pope and Church's Cenſures. For which the Pope fully reſol- 
ving to depoſe him from his See and Dignity, by the Cardinals earneſt Interceſ- 
ſion for him, he was intreated to uſe him ſomewhat milder; bur yet by a publick 
Sentence he confirm'd his Suſpenſion, and commanded by his Letters all Suffragan 
Biſhops to withdraw their Obedience from him. And for a further Revenge, | 
whereas Simon Langton, his Brother, had by his Procurement been elected in- =_ 
to the See of 7ork, the Pope not only vacated his Election, and made him inca- .- 
pan of any Epiſcopal Dignity, but alſo plac'd in that See Malter Gray, a true 12 
riend to King John, and a profeis'd Enemy to the Family of the Langtons. 

To ſecure the Roman Power, not long after the Pope proceeded to excom- A. D 
municate all the diſloyal Barons by Name, and interdicted all their Lands, toge- _* WF 
ther with the City of London, where they had their chief Reſidence: Which 12 16. Fl 
tho? it gave a dangerous Blow to their Faction, yet ſtill ſtanding upon their Reg. l. | 44 
Guard at London, they ſo little regarded theſe Cenſures, that the ** That K 
neither themſelves nor the Citizens ſhould obſerve them, nor the Prelates de- 
nounce them, „ That they were obtain d by falſe Suggeſtions, and 
therefore not valid; That it did not belong to the Pope to dire and govern 
in Lay- Matters, Fang Ft. Peter only recerv'd an Eccleſiaſtical Power from our 
Saviour : Why therefore ſhould they be govern'd by the Avarice and Ambiti- 
on of the Roman Biſbops? Who are rather the Succeſſors of Conſtantine; 
without reſembling St. Peter either in their Piety or Authority. While they 
were thus complaining, and daily declining, King John rang'd through all Parts Great Cruel. 
with his cruel Mercenaries, who, as M. Paris aſſures us, ſpar'd neither Age % = | 
nor Sex, ſuffering none to eſcape their Barbarities: And he further relates, That Mn 5 1 
they took Prieſts from the very Altar, with the conſecrated Hoſts in their Hands, ries. * | = 
and then wounded, tortur'd and robb'd them; and that to extort Mony from | 
Perſons of all Conditions, they hang'd ſome by the Privities, others by the Legs 
and Feet, ſome by their Arms, Hands or Thumbs, injeCting Salt and Vinegar 
into their Eyes; and others they laid upon Trivets and Grid irons over burn- 
ing Coals, and then put their parch'd Bodies under Ice to cool them: So that 


now all Commerce ceas'd, and no Markets were held but in Cœmeteries and 
Church+Y ards. Oe | 


M. Paris. 
Corgeſhal, 


The 
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The Barons finding their Eſtates giyen to Strangers, their Wives and Daugh- Mari 


ters violated, and their Fortunes ruin d, began now to curſe the Pope, who had 22 
formerly moſt ſhamefully encourag d them to withſtand their Soveraign ; and 
to recover all, they reſolv d upon a deſperate Project, agreeable to their for. 
mer Actions, which was to deliver the — of England into the Hands of 
The Barons Lewis the Dauphine of France. Accordingly they tent ſome of their chief 
| ſend for the Friends to France with their Letters of Allegiance, to implore King Philip's 
Deaphine 7 Favour for ſending his Son, and his Son's, for the Acceptance of the Crown 
and upon the e of twenty five Engliſh Ae ray they receiv'd a preſent 
Supply of French Soldiers, with the Promiſe of the ſpeedy Arrival of their new 
Soyeraign. The Pope having Intelligence of the Deſigns of the French King, 
immediately ſent his Legate Cardinal Wallo with his Apoſtolick Commands to 
King Philip, to prevent his Son from entering St. Peter's Patrimony, denoun- 
cing the great Curſe againſt all Men combining with the excommunicated Barons. 
The Pos op- To Which Phz/zp return'd Anſwer, That England was no Patrimony of St. Pe- 
poſes the De- ters, for John having been convict of Treaſon againſt his Brother Richard, 
ſign in vain. cas never 4 5 King; or if he were ſuch, be naw ſtood condemn'd for the 
Death of his Nephew Arthur : That no King could diſpoſe of his Kingdom 
without the Aſſent of the. Barons, who are bound to defend it ; and if the Pope 
would inſiſt upon this Error, it would prove à pernicious Example to all Civil 
Srates. Then all the great Men of France unanimouſly declar'd, roy would 
maintain this Point even to Death, That no King or Potentate, by his Fa ngle 
Authority, had Power to give away, or transfer his Kingdom, and thereby 
enſlave his Nobility. At the ſame Time Lewes begg'd of his Father, Nat 10 
hinder him of that which he had not 1 him, and for which bg was re- 
ſolv'd to ſpend his Blood; and would ſooner chuſe Excommunication, than 

falſifie his Promiſe to the Engliſh Barons. | 


With this ſlender Reſpect and Scorn to his Holineſs, the Legate ſeeing ſuch x2. 


ſtern Looks, and fearing ſome Miſchief retir'd in haſte ; and Leuis as ſpeedily 

ſet forwards for England, with his Fleet of fix hundred Ships and eighty Boats, 

TheDauphine With which arriving firſt at the Iſle of Thanet , and afterwards at Sandwich, 
comes inte the Barons came thither and join'd with him. Whereupon thinking it Wiſdom 
England. firſt to arm himſelf againſt Spiritual Weapons, he immediately wrote a plauſible 
Letter to Alexander Abbot of Canterbury, who was to denounce the Pope's 

Hi: Pretenſi- Curſe againſt him, in which he laid before him his Title to the Crown which 
8 5 John had forfeited; Firſt, By Treaſon in King Richards Reign ; Secondly, 
© Becauſe his attaining the Crown was by pure Election; Thirdly, Becauſe he 
© was ſolemnly condemn'd by the French Peers for the Death of Duke Ar 
* thur: Fourthly , for violating his Oath in enthralling the Kingdom to the 
« Pope, in wronging the Clergy, and oppreſſing the Laity. That therefore the 
Right was deyolv'd to Lewzs the Dauphine ; Firſt by Inheritance of his Wife, 
© who was Niece to King John, and Secondly by the Election of the Nobility. 
Theſe ſpecious Pretences had no Effect upon Alexander, who forthwith de- 
nounc'd the Sentence of Excommunication aginſt Lewts and his mighty Army, 
and cloſely adhered to his Soveraign, notwithſtanding all the Threats and Pro- 
miſes us'd by Lewis to win him to his Side. 
In the mean Time King Jobn lay at Dover with his Army, which conſiſtiog 
of Strangers, he durſt not attempt to hinder the Landing of the French, tf n 
his Men ſhould deſert to Lewis; from whence he went to Guilford, and fo on 
to Wincheſter ; whilſt Lewis himſelf, finding no Army to oppoſe him, in a 
ſhort Time ſubdu'd Rocheſter, and all the Country, except Dover Caſtle. Then 
He arrive; at coming up to London, he was met by the Barons with all the outward Demon- 
London, ſtrations of Joy and Trigmgds receiving at the lame Time Homages from them 
and the Citizens; and he likewiſe {wore upon the Holy Evangeliſts, That he 

would reſtore to all of them all 7 Laws, and their loſt Inheritances. At 

the ſame Time he made Simon Langton his Chancellor, who being — 

N che 
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the Pope's hindering him of the Archbiſhoprick of Zur“, did now perſuade 
Prince Lewis with all the Barons and Citizens to be preſent at Divine Service, 
notwithſtanding the Interdict, and Mallo's excommunicating both Leuis and him 


by Name: So that when once the Clergy and People became unanimous, the 
Pope's Cenſures were of little or no Effect. Lewis's Homagers daily increa- | 
ſing, he left London, and in no long Time made himſelf Maſter of moſt of ui, 


Kent, Suſſex and Hampſhire, with almoſt all the Southern Parts of England; ſnceeſiful. 


but not without Reſiſtance in ſeveral Places: Particularly at Odiam Caſtle, 
where but thirteen Engliſh Men, not only oppos'd Lewis and his whole Army 
for fifteen Days, but allo ſally ing out took every Man his Priſoner, and at 
length with great Admiration of the French, and honourable Conditions ſur- 
rcender'd the Caſtle. In the Time of theſe Hoſtilities Alexander hs of the 
Scots came to wait upon Lewzs at Dover, and did him Homage for the Lands 
he held in England; and on the other Side He, as well as the Barons, ſwore, 
That they would never make Peace with King John, without the King of the 
Scot's Conſent. Dover, with a few other Caſtles only now ſtood our; where 
while Lewis us'd incredible Toil and Expence in a furious bur ineffectual Siege, 
and his Confederates were employ'd in the ſame manner at Vindſor; King 


John and his mighty Army, breaking forth with a ſudden Violence, like a fu- 


rious Tempeſt ovet-run many Counties, to the Ruin and Deſtruction of the 
Barons Caſtles, Houſes, Lands and Poſſeſſions in all Parts. | 


1 baun. The Barons were now under great Troubles and Afflictions, to ſee their na- 


Weirdov, 


c, 


tive Country by their own Wilfulneſs thus horribly ravag'd, and their Goods 
and Eſtates plunder'd and ruin'd by the King's Forces; and what added to their 
Grief was to find that their faithful Services, in this their faithleſs Adherence, 
not ſo reſpected by Lewis, as he and their own vain Hopes had promis'd them, 
whilſt he conferr'd upon his own French Men only, all thoſe Territories and 
Caſtles he conquer'd. But their greateſt Affliction was what they accidentall 

learnt from the Viſcount de Melun, a French Nobleman, who being in his laft 
Sickneſs at London, generouſly ſent to thoſe Barons that were there for the Se- 
curity of the City, and declar'd to them, That he was extreamly griev'd for 
the impending Ruin that was falling upon them, of which they had no Know- 
ledge; Particularly That Prince Lewis with ſixteen Earle and Barons of 
France had ſworn, That when he had conquer'd England, and was croum d, 
he would for ever baniſh all Thoſe who fought for him againſt King John, as 
Traitors to the Realm, and deſtroy their Poſterity ; and that they might not 


doubt the Truth of it, he affirm'd it upon the Word of a dying Man, and as 
he hop'd for Salvation, that he was one of theſe who had taken that Oath ;/ 


yet he deſir'd them to be ſecret, and provide for their Safety as well as they 
could; preſently after which he expir'd. This being whiſper'd among the Nobi- 


ous Character of 7Traztors by a foreign Prince, and under the Sentence of Ex- 
communication from the Apoſtolick Authority. Some of theſe reflecting upon 
their miſerable Condition, thought of returning to their old Obedience; but 
others were afraid they had ſo Fiohly provok'd the King, that he would ne- 
ver accept of their Return; yet no leſs than forty of the Barons took a Reſo- 


: 


to him a little before his Death. 


12s, In the mean Time the unfortunate King kept himſelf in perpetual Motion and 
Action, ſometimes in the Weſt, and other Times in the Eaſt and North ; whilſt 


Lyn in Norfolk lerv'd as a Place of Retieat or Defence for all the King's Friends 


table Regalia. After many Motions and Traverſes, eſpecially in Lincolnſhire, 
in October he arriv'd at Lyn, where he was receiv'd with great Joy and many 


M m | Mayor, 


\ 


lity, prov'd a terrible Alarm to them, both as to their Security and their Con- Several of 15 
ſciences; eſpecially when xhey found themſelves thus ſtigmatiz d with the odi- B4r0ns relens. 


lution to quit Prince Lewzs, and ſent their humble Submiſſion of Obedience 


in thoſe Parts, and there he alſo ſecur'd his Treaſure, Crown, and all his por- 


Preſents; in return of which he granted the Town large Immunities, and a 
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Cent. XIII. T he Hiſtory of ExcLand. Book II 


The King lo- 
ſes his Bag- 
gaze in the 
Sea, 


He dies with 
Grief. 


His Charas 
fer. 


Mayor, and gave his own Sword to be carry'd before him, with a Silver Cup 

ile, which are ſtill ro be ſeen. Shortly after the King paſſing from thence to 
8 and marching over the great Marſh between Norfolk and that 
County, he and his whole Army were in Danger of being loſt by the Quick- 
ſands and Flowing in of the Tide; bur all his Wagons, Carts, Sumpter Hor- 
ſes, with their Lading, and all his Treaſure, precious Veſſels, ſacred Relicks, 
and his Regalia were ſwallow'd up in the Mouth of the River Welland; 
which M. Paris Hyperbolically deſcribes by the Earth opening in the midſt of 
the Floods, and plunging them into rhe Abyſs. The King got ſafe that Night 
to Stwines-head Abby, and there lodg d; but through exceſſive Grief for the Loſs 
of his Carriages and Treaſure, he fell into a Feaver, which he heighten'd by 
eating Peaches, and drinking new Ale or Bracket. The next Morning he re- 
mov'd from thence, but not being able to ride, he was carry'd in a Litter to 
Sleaford Caſtle ; from whence he proceeded in the like Manner as far as New 
ark, where finding his Feaver increaſing, and a Flux beginning, he by his Te. 


ſtament appointed Terry his eldeſt Son, then a Child, to ſucceed him, devout- 


ly confels'd his Sins, forgave his Enemies, and receiy'd the Euchariſt; and after 
three Days Continuance in that Place, he dy'd on the eighteenth of October, 
and fifty firſt Year of his Age, after a troubleſome and unfortunate Reign of 
ſeventeen Years, ſeven Months and thirteen Days. His Body, according to 
his Order, was bury'd in the Cathedral Church at Worceſter, but with little 
Funeral Pomp; and his Tomb, with his Image upon it, is {till to be ſeen in 
the Choir of that Church. Mes 

This is the moſt authentick Account of the Death of this unfortunate Prince; 
but as to the vulgar Story of his being poilon'd by a Monk in Swzes-head Abby, 
that is no where mention'd by the ancient Writers, and fo differently by thoſe 
more modern, and with ſuch improbable Circumſtances, that we cannot think 
it worthy to trouble. the Reader with it. His chief Misfortunes were the 
natural Puniſhments of his Crimes, particularly his Ingratitude and Treaſon 
againſt his Father, and his treacherous as well as traiterous Practices againſt his 
Brother, which purſu'd him ſo. cloſe, that he was. not only chaſtis'd by diſſoyal 
Subjects, and an ambitious Pope, but allo loſt more Territories in a few Years 


than all his Succeſſors ever did in thrice that Space of Time. He indeed met 


with extraordinary Hard{hips, both from abroad and at home; and theſe often 
put him upon exorbitant and illegal Practices, which ſtill added to bis own and 
the Nation's Misfortunes. Vet if he had met with a leſs uſurping Pope, a leſs 
potent King, and a leſs turbulent Nobility ro have manag'd, and alſo leſs enve- 
nom'd Writers to have tranſmitted his Story, he might have made a Figure of 
no {mall Renown in the World. His Nature and Fortune did never well agree; 
for he naturally lov'd Eaſe, yer his Fortune was ever to be in Action: He was 
faithleſs, cruel and violent; neither fit for Proſperity nor Adverſity, for the one 


made him inſolent, and the other dejected; ſo that a middle Fortune would 
| haye beſt ſuited with his Temper. He was extreamly greedy of Mony, which 


tho* it was got with great Noiſe, was uſually ſpent in Silence; and was very 
intemperate in his Pleaſures, in his Luſts exceeding his Father, and not ſparing 
the Wives of the greateſt Noblemen. He was extreamly variable, ſometimes 


very religious, as appears by his founding ſeveral Monaſteries, and other Acts 


of Devotion; and at other Times ſcarce a Chriſtian, as appears from ſo many 
2 Sayings related of him. And indeed the Monks have blacken d his 
emory with ſeveral ſtrange Stories; as that he counterfeired the Biſhop's 


| Seals, and writ abroad That all Engliſhmen were become Infidels and Apoſtates, 


and therefore ſach ſhould come to ſubdue them, and take their Poſſeſſions; 
and at another Time That he offer'd his Kingdom to a Mooriſh King, and pro- 


mis d to embrace the Mahometan Religion: Of which theſe and ſeveral others 


are juſtly ſuſpected by all judicious Writers. 


This 


% 
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This King by his great and arbitrary Taxes was a ſevere Oppreſſor, yet in His Govern- 
ſeveral Reſpects he was no bad Governor: For he was the firſt or chiefeſt wbo- 


appointed. thoſe excellent Forms of Civil Government in London, and moſt Ci- 
ties and Incorporate. Towns in Ezg/and, and endow'd them with the greateſt 
Immunities; the Firſt who caus'd Sterling Money to be here coin'd ; the Firſt 
Who ordain'd the honourable Ceremonies in the Creation of Earls; the Firſt 
who ſettled the Rates and Meaſures for Wine, Bread, Cloth, and ſuch like Ne- 
ceſſaries; the Firſt who gave to the Cinque Ports the Privileges and Cuſtoms 


they now enjoy; and the Firſt who ag gre Engliſh Laws and Officers in Tre- 


land, enlarging. the Royal Style with Lord of that Country, making by this 
ſome Amends for his Loſſes in France. In this Reign we find the Prices of ſe- 
veral Commodities; particularly that Wheat ar the higheſt was once fix Shil- 


lings the Quarter, and eighteen Pence at the loweſt Rate. The Price of Wines 


was once fix d thus: NRachell Wine at twenty Shillings the Tun, the Wine of 
Anjon at twenty four Shillings the Tun; and no other French Wines at above 
twenty five Shillings the Tun, unleſs it was ſome of extraordinary Goodneſs, 


Which might be ſold at twenty fix Shillings and eight Pence the Tun. 


M. Pari. 
&c, 


* 1 „ * 
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The Reign of King HE N RY the Third. 
; Containing 56 Tears, 1 Month, and 4 Days. 
to young Prince Heury his Son, to whom the Affections of moſt 
| of the, Nobility, . Clergy and N were inclin d, both upon the 


Account of the dyiug Words of the Viſcount Melun, and alſo the preſent Inſo- 
lence of the French. Therefore as ſoon as the Earls, Biſhops and Barons, who 


EP. E unexpected Deceaſe of King John prov'd of ſingular Advantage 


A. D. 
1216. 
Reg. 1. 


remain' d firm to the late King, could conveniently meet, they all at the Sum- 15, zart- 
mons of the Earl - Marſhal aſſembled at Gloceſter, whither the Earl brought fa ſum- 


Prince Henry, then not ten Years of Age; and "_ 7 him in the midſt, 
he made a Speech to the Aſſembly, beginning with Behold our King ! and after 
a ſhort Pauſe thus proceeded, Altho Ve have perſecuted the Father of this 
Child, and that perhaps Juſtly, for his male Adminiſtration, yet ſiuce his Son 
is innocent of bis Father's Crimes, and ſince, according to the Scriptures, the 
« Son _— aot 10 bear the Iniquity of the Father, we muſt have pity upon 
the tender Tears of this innocent Prince. And foraſmuch as he is the King's 
eldeft Son, e to be our Lord and Succeſſor in the Kingdom, let us una- 


nimouſly appoint 


of that unjuſt Servitude. This Propoſal was at firſt 1 by the Earl of 
Cloceſter, but in a ſhort Time all agreed as if they had been divinely inſpir'd, 
crying, Let him, let him be made Ring! and immediately e the Feaſt 
of St. Jimon and Jude for his Coronation. At which Time, ing cight Days 


after King John's Death, Y/a/lo thePope's 1 ſeveral Earls, Biſhops, Ba- 


rons, Abbots and Priors, with a great Multitude of others, aſſembled at Cloce- 
ſter to advance Prince Henry to the Crown of England; tho' he was not the 
neareſt Heir, for Eleanor, Siſter to Arthur Duke of Bretaign, was ſtill alive, 
but kept. dloſe Priſoner in the Caſtle of Briſtol. All Things being ready for the 
Solemnity, Walla with the. reſt 2 him in Proceſſion into the Cathedral Young Henry 
Church, and placing him before rhe. hi 


im our King and Governor ; and expel Lewis and his Fol. 
lowers, and fo take away the Reproach of our Nation by breaking the Toke 


mons the No- 
bility. 
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The Farl- 


Holy Goſpels and Relicks of Saints, he ſwore this ſolemn Oath, © That he 
would honour God, and yield Peace and Reverence to the Holy Church, and 
«© all its Clerks, all the Days of his Life; That he would pa 4 true Ju- 
© ſlice to the People; That he would aboliſh all bad Laws and ill Cuſtoms, if 
© any were in the Kingdom, and would obſerve, and cauſe to be obſerv/d all 
© /ach as were good. Then being over-aw'd he did Homage to the Church of 
Rome, and to Pope Innocent, for the Kingdoms of England and Ireland, and 
faithfully engag'd 20 pay the thouſand Marks yearly to the See of Rome, which 
his Fathcr King John had granted to it. After which the two Biſhops of 
IWincheſter and Bath, anointed and crown'd him King, with the uſual Solem- 
nitics; only for want of a Crown, which King John had loſt in the Sea, he 


was crown'd with a plain Circle, or Chaplet of Gold. 


The Speedineſs of this Royal Ceremony was not greater than the Neceſſities e 


of the State requir'd; for his Enemy Prince Lewis had ſtill London at his De- 
votion, and many potent Earls, Barons, and valiant Male- contents, ſubject to 
his Command, 5 had taken a ſolemn Oath Never to acknowledge any of the 
Sons of the late King John. The young King on the other Side was ſurrounded 
with many Difficultics, as want of Years, want of Mony, and many others; to 
prevent which the great Earl-Marſhal of Pembroke was by the unanimous Con- 


Aar/hal made ſent of Prelates and Peers made Guardian of the xp" + Perſon, and Vice-Gover- 
Governor #9 nor of the Kingdom. Upon which, Letters were iſſu'd out in the King's Name 


3144 King. 


The Dau- 
phine's En- 
dea vours. 


A. D. 
1217. 


Reg. :. 


A ſhort Ceſ- 
ſation of 


Arms, 


to all ſuch as had Command in the Republick, with many Promiſes of Reward 
and Fayour, which in moſt Places were obey'd; the Prejudices againſt the late 
nes. e in a great Meaſure bury'd with him in the Grave: And they were 
much incourag'd when they ſaw that Prince Lewzs and all his Party were every 
Sunday and Holy-Day declar'd Excommunicated by the Pope's Legate. Prince 
Lewis, who had beſieg d the valiant Hubert de Burgo in Dover Caſtle, perceiving 
that King John's Death was no ways advantagious to him, rais'd the Siege, and 
enter'd London, where he might beſt provide for his declining Condition. Ha- 
ving the Tower deliver'd into his Hands, he remoy'd and inveſted ZZertford Ca- 
ſtle, which after the Slaughter of many of the French, ſurrender'd upon honou- 
rable Terms. Robert Fitz Water claim'd the Cuſtody of this Place, as belong- 
ing to him by ancient Right; upon which the Frenchmen declar'd, That thoſe 
Engliſh were never to be truſted, who had been Traitors to their own Maſter ; 
yet Prince Lewzs gave him a dilatory Promiſe, That when he had totally ſub. 
du'd the Kingdom, every Man ſhould have his Rights reſtor' d. The Caſtle of 
Berkhamſted, under Waleran a German Commander, deſpairing of Relief, was 
likewiſe furrender'd, which like other Places was fill'd with a French Garriſon ; 
which rais'd great Jealouſies, and much weaken'd the Aﬀections of thoſe who 
had invited him into the Nation. His next March was to St. Albans, where he 
requir'd the Abbot to do him Homage, which he abſolutely refus'd, Unle/+ he 
was firſt releas'd from the Homage to King Henry ; which Anſwer inraging 
the Prince, the Abbot was conſtrain'd to compound for eighty Marks of Silver, 
to ſpare the noble Monaſtery and Town, till Cand/emaſs next. 

But theſe inteſtine Cauſes, for which the Barons had cald in Lewis, failing *'* 
by the Death of King John, and the Inſolence and Vanity of the French oc- 
caſioning new Reaſons of Averſion, were all ſtrong Motives to 'diſpoſe the 
Minds of the Engliſh to return to due Obedience; yet finding themſelyes bound 
in Honour, not to leave him to the Mercy of King Henry, when upon their 
Oaths and Hoſtages he had thrown himſelf upon them, they now deſir'd his 
Abſence, but not his Deſtruction. The better to effect their Deſigns, a Ceſſation 
from Hoſtilities was propounded and concluded between the King and Prince 
Lewis; to which the latter readily inclin'd, becauſe he had Intelligence from 
Rome that the Curſe which Wallo had denounc'd againſt him, would ſhortly be 
confirm'd by the Pope, unleſs he ſpeedily left England. As this Truce gave 


Lewis liberty to fail back to France for new Supplies from his Father, 580 
| CG muc 
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thers, who again ſhew'd themſelves true Eugliſhmen. 


much deſirꝗ to confer with him; ſo his Abſence gave Opportunity to the Eng- 
liſh to conſult more freely concerning their Safety; that from that Time, Lewzs 
was never ſo deep in their Affections, and immediately loſt many Lords and o- 


Men. Prince Lewis upon his ſpeedy Return out of France, reſolving to make as 
ie c. ſpeedy a Diſpatch, ſent out of London his Army of more than twenty thouſand 
Men, deſigning not only to relieve Mont-Sorrel in Leiceſterſhire, beſieg d by 

the King's Forces, but allo to ſubdue the adjacent Country. The March of his 
Army, which after the Relief of Mont. Sorrel went as far as Lincoln, was very The Dau- 
odious and grievous to the Country, conſiſting of the Scum and vileſt of the 
French, who wanting Cloaths for themſelves, caus d many to go naked to ſup- 

ly their Wants, and put others to cruel Tortures to force them to exceſſive 

747 — The Earl of Pembroke, Governor of the King, by the Advice of 
Walls and the Biſhop of / incheſter, reſolving to put the Cauſe upon God and 

the Fortune of the Field, repair'd with his Charge to Newark, where the ge- 
neral Aſſembly for that Service was appointed. The whole Army reſted there 

for ſome Days, which they ſpent in Devotions and receiving the Euchariſt, hum- 
bling themſelves before the offended Majeſty of Heav'n; and all being prepar'd, 
now reſol vd either to return victorious, or to die in Defence of their Country, 
their Soveraign's Rights, and their own Liberties, all which ſeem'd to lye at 
ſtake. To give them the greater Spirit and Vigor, / allo with extraordinary 
Solemnity execrated Lewis and all his Coadjutors; and thus the Army march'd 
towards Lincoln, where Lewis's Forces had beſieg'd the Caſtle; but the King 


himſelf was left eight Miles from the City, at Stow, with allo and a ſtrong 


of this Action. 


the French General, the Earl of Perc 


feared the French Party. The Earl of Perch being ſurroun 


of Lewis 


complain'd that he had loſt eleven thouſand Marks for his ſhare. 


Guard there, without peril of his Perſon to attend God's Pleaſure in the Event 


fn. Upon their Approach, if the Advice of ſome had been follow'd, the French 
Army had iſſu'd out of the City, and of them Bartel in the open Field ; bur 
„thinking the King's Army to be greater 
than it was, by reaſon the Enſigns were doubled, and ſo much added to the 
Appearance, oppos'd that Deſign, ſhut up the City Gates, and us'd his utmoſt 
Endeavours to gain the Caſtle. Upon which the Governor of the Caſtle let in 
Faukes de Brent, with a conſiderable Force through a Poſtern Gate; while the 
Earl of Pembroke with the reſt of the Army ſtorm'd rhe Ciry in another Place, 
where couragiouſly entring, thoſe in the Caſtle fally'd out upon the Flank of 
the Enemy, and together with the other with great As cry dilpers'd and de- r is wholly 
ed with the Royaliſts, 
and refuſing to take Quarter of any Eugliſh Traitor, as he call'd them, was 
ſain, with many other of his Countrymen. In this Conflict the Force of natu- 
ral Propenſion was very apparent ; for notwithſtanding the fierce Reſolutions 
of the King's Soldiers, when they ſaw the Faces of their Kinſmen, Friends 
and Countrymen on the other Side, they began to relent, and moſt of their 
Revenge fell upon the Horſes, and not the Riders, whom they only endeayour'd 
to take Priſoners. The Purſuit was but coldly follow'd upon the flying Ba- 
r0ns, otherwiſe ſcarce a Man could have eſcap'd; in which notwithſtandin 
the chiefeſt Barons were taken Priſoners, with about four hundred Knights, be- 
ſides Eſquires and ordinary Soldiers, and a yaſt Number of the Townſmen. 
Such as eſcap'd the Fight were not paſt Danger; for the Country People ſet up- 
on them as they fled, and kill'd great Numbers, ſo that almoſt all the Footmen 
were deſtroy'd before they could reach to London. The whole Riches of the 
vanquiſh'd Army, and of the whole City of Lince/x became the Booty and Spoil 2% ;, lan- 
of the King's Soldiers, ſo that this Victory was afterwards call'd by the Name 4er'2 5y 1% 
2 and becauſe the Clergy were excommunicated, the Pope's Le- g. 
7 order d them not to ſpare the Churches, nor the Cathedral it ſelf; the vaſt 
iches belonging to which may be conceiv'd by that of the Precentor, who 


The 


phine's Army 
does much Da- 
mage. 


efeated ar 


d 
L 
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The Marſhal of France, the Caſtellan of Arras, and about wo hundred bi. 
Knights got fafe into London, but were coldly received by Prince Lewy, 
who charg'd upon their Cowardice the Loſs of all the reſt. The Fear of being 
taken Priſoner juſtly encreaſing, he us d all Means to fortifie London, and di. 
arch'd Meſſengers into France for more Succours and Supplies; while the vigi- 
— Earl of Pembroke endeavour d to ſtraiten him as much as poſſible. Int 
mean Time, by the Diligence of the Lady Blanch, Wife to Prince Lewis, Eu- 
ſtace, who from a traiterous Monk became a Demoniack, was now got to Sea 
with a large Supply both of Men and Ammunition bound for London; but 
Heav'n was no better 13 with theſe, than with the other Mercenaries at 
The French Lincbin. For the Engliſh Navy gaining the Wind of the French, fank ſeveral 
an * of their Ships by running forcibly a ainſt them with the Iron Brows or 
; Beaks of their Gallies; uſing at the ſame Time unſlack d Lime in Duſt or 
Powder, which being thrown on their Enemies Faces, perfectly blinded em. 
Thus were Lewis's Hopes for any preſent Succours abſolutely ' defeated : 
nor durſt the French from that Time engage with the Exgliſb in a Sea Fight. 
Euſtace himſelf, after a long Search, was found and drawn out from the Bot- 
tom of a Pump, and at Dover had his Head cut oft; thoꝰ ſome ſay he was flain 
TheDauphine by Richard 4 natural Son to King John. The News of which Succeſs being 
decline. brought to the King, did not more elevate him, than it wounded Lewszs ; 
for the Loſs was not only great as to Men, but alſo in all ſorts of Riches and 
Proviſions. 1 | 3 
To give no Reſt to the Prince's declining Fortunes, the Earl of Pembroke 
with a powerful Army beſieg'd him in the City of London, as well by Water as 
Land, endeavouring to force him by Famine to ſurrender the Place. At length 
Matters came to a Capitulation; and in an Iflet in the River Thames, not far 
from Sranes, King Henry, Wallo the Legate, William Marſball, and the Earl 
of Pembroke met with Lewszs and the Barons, to finiſh the Treaty: For Lews 
had promis d to yield ro the Legate and the Earl in any Thing that was not 
He treats diſhonourable. The Articles which the Prince {wore to were theſe: ' * Firſt he 
_— s © and the Barons, and his other Aſſociates, ſhould ſtand to the Judgment of the 
Church, and for the future be obedient to the Pope and the Roman See; That 
he ſhould forthwith depart the Kingdom, and never return with a Purpoſe of 
doing Harm. Secondly, That he would endeavour what he could to induce 
< his Father to reſtore to King Henry all his Rights beyond the Seas. Thirdly, If 
his Father refus'd to do it, he himſelf would perform it, if ever he came to 
the Crown; and that at preſent, he would immediately deliver to the King all 
« thoſe Caſtles and Territories he had poſſeſsd in Exgl/and daring this War. 
On the other Side the King, the Legate and the Earl fwore ;' © Firſt, That the 
King ſhould reſtore to the Barons, and others, all their Rights and Inheri- 
* rances, with all the Liberties formerly demanded of his Father King John. 
« Secondly, That none ſhould ſuffer Damage or Reproach for taking part on 
either Side. Thirdly, All Priſoners ſhould be releas'd on both Sides without 
* Ranſom. Whereupon Prince Lewis with his Adherents was formally abſoly'd 
from the Sentence of Excommunication by Walio, and ſo all Parties ran into 
mutual Embraces, and parted with the Kiſs of Peace. The Welſb, who had 
join'd with the Barons, were excluded this Treaty, and ſo were leſt to the 
King's Mercy. Thus Lewis, having been firſt forc'd ro borrow five thouſand 
and leaves the Pounds of the Londoners to diſcharge his Debts, was in a manner driven out of 
, England, above two Years after his firſt Arrival, having for the moſt part been a 
reeceiv' d King; and was more likely to have made a Conqueſt of this Kingdom by 
the Arms of others, than the Nor mas that made Way with his own, had not 
the ſupream Diſpoſer otherwiſe diverted it. Such Ef roceeded from the 
Violence of an unruly King, and the Deſpair of an oppreſs'd People, who now, 
notwithſtanding the Miſmanagement of the Father, willingly embrac'd the 
Son, being naturally inclin d to love and obey' their Princes,” _ 
? | " | „ 4 II. E 
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MWendov. 


1 1 II. The Kingdom of England was now purg'd from all Foreign Incumbran- 1 


Wendov, 


ces, but was not immediately freed from rhoſe Troubles and Inconveniencies g 
that naturally ſucceed all inteſtine Convulſions. For divers Perſons of Note, I 2 L 

preſuming upon their former Services to the State, or fearing that if full Juſtice Reg. ;. 
took place they muſt loſe much of what they gain'd, began to ſhew themſelves 

very violent and audacious in their Behaviour. The chief of theſe were il. piturtance; 


liam Earl of Albermarle, Faukes de Brent with his Soldiers, Nobert de Vi. in the Nation. 


pont, with feveral others, who having had rhe Caſtles and Poſſeſſions of cer- 

rain Biſhops and great Men, either to keep in Truſt, or by the Iniquity of the 

Times converted to their Uſes, did ſtill detain them, both gain the Claims 

of the Legal Owners, and the King's expreſs Prohibition. Among others, Ro- 

bert de Gaug y defended the Caſtle of Newark, then belonging to the Biſhop of 
Lincoln, againſt the King's Army, commanded by the great Marſhal Fall of 
Pembroke, and continu'd obſtinate for eight Days, and would not ſurrender, 

till by the Mediation of Friends, the Biſhop paid down an hundred Pounds. 

After a conſiderable Time, Peace being throughly reſtor'd and eſtabliſh'd in the A. D. 
Nation, Itinerant Juſtices were ſent through all Counties to revive the ancient 

Laws, and to cauſe the late Charter of King oh to be ſtrictly oblery'd ; and 1219. 


then the valiant Hubert de Burgo was made Juſticiary of England. In all the Reg. 5 


beſt Regulations and Eſtabliſhments, the noble Earl of Pembroke was E 
concern d, who daily made it his Buſineſs to ſettle all Things with the greateſt 
Quictneſs and Security. The greater was his Loſs both to the King and State 

by his Death, which happen'd about the Middle of May; and his Body was The Earl of 
bury'd in the Temple Church at London, where his Portraiture in a Coat of 8 
Mail is ſtill to be ſeen in the Middle of the Round. He was a great Com- 


mander in War, and no leſs prudent Counſellor in Peace, leaving behind him 


five Sons and five Daughters; his Sons were ſucceſſively Earls of Pembroke, 
and dy'd without Iſſue; his Daughters were all advanc'd to great and noble The Bie of 
Matches: Upon his Death, Peter Biſhop of / incheſter was made Protector, ee, 
and Governor of the King's Perſon, who for ſome Time rul'd with the ſame 2, ef he 
Moderation. | | | King's Per- 
The King, now in a ſettled and calm Condition, reſoly'd to be crown'd a ſe-/*” D 
cond Time; which was perform'd by Stephen Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury at A. D. 
Weſtminſter, with the Confluence of all the Prelates, Peers and People: This 12209. 
Ceremony was renew'd, becauſe the former Coronation at Gloceſter was not fo Re, +. 
ſolemnly perform'd, by reaſon of rhe Turbulency of the Times, and the Want r «7; 
of a Crown of Gold. About the ſame Time the new Building of the Abby- crowned a fe- 
Church of Weſtminſter, then call'd the Chappel of St. Mary, was begun; of? 7* 
which the King himſelf laid the firſt Stone, as if he defign'd to conſecrate his 
future Actions to the Glory of God. Allo rhe Body of Thomas Becket, once 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, was tranſlared out of its Stone Coffin, in the Vault 
where it was firſt interr'd, into a rich Shrine made of Gold, and beſet with Tho. Becket 
Jewels, at the Charge of the then Arch-Biſhop. The King and Pope's Legate ine. 
were preſent, with almoſt all the Biſhops, Abbots, Priors, Earls, Barons and 
Clergy of the Kingdom, as likewiſe an infinite Multitude of common People, 
from France and other foreign Parts. The ſplendid Entertainment which the 
Arch-Biſhop gave the whole Company, is related in the Manuſcript Chronicle 
of Dunſtable in yery high and hyperbolical Terms, as equalling, or even ex- 
ceeding all ever known in the World before. | 
This Calm which was juſt begun grew ſoon diſturb'd by ſudden Storms; for A, D. 
while the King kept his Chr iſimas with great Maguificence at Oxford, William | 211 
Earl of Albermarle, incited by Fawkes de Brent, and other turbulent Gentlemen, N 
upon ſome Diſcontent, left the Court without Leave, and fortify'd the Caſtle Reg. 6* 
of Bitham in Lincoluſbire, furniſh'd it with the Corn of the Canons of Brid. , fe, 
lington, pillag'd the Town of Deeping, and under ſhew of repairing to we 
| . | | ; Parlia- 
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Parliament, ſeiz'd on the Caſtle of Fotheringay, and committed many other 
outragious Acts, in Contempt of the Ring, and to the Breach of the publick 
Peace. Many others in ſeveral Places follow'd his pernicious Example; yet at 
length the Earl coming in under the Conduct of Walter Arch-Biſhop of York, 
was at the Interceſſion of the Legate Pandolf pardon'd; and the like dangerous 
Clemency was extended towards his Accomplices and Followers, whom the 
King, in reſpect of former Services, {er free without Puniſhment or Ranſom. 
What Occaſion there was for ſeverer Proceedings, may eaſily be diſcern'd from 
the Number of Caſtles and large Poſſeſſions that Fawkes de Brent, Philip de 
Marc, and others detain'd, without any other Rigs than what the Iniquity of 
the late Tumults had given them. It was no ſmall Addition to the Troubles of 
theſe Times, that Lewellyn, King of the Welſb, deſiring to free their Marches 
from the Engliſh Power, roſe up in Arms, and laid Siege to the Caſtle of Buelt, 
which invited King Henry to march thither with a ſufficient Army; but the 
Work was made eaſie, and ſoon concluded by the voluntary Departure of all 
the Enemy's Forces. Theſe Appearances of ſucceeding Diſturbances moy'd the 
King to think of ſtrengthning himſelf with fairhful Alliances ; and not long af- 
ter, Alexander King of the Scots came to Tor-, where he had met the King in 
The Xing the preceding Year, and there marry'd the Lady Joan, King Henry's Siſter ; 
marries his : > . 
Sil.r to the and at the ſame Time Hugo de Burgo, in the Preſence of bot the Kings, and 
King of toe by the Advice of each Kingdom, marry'd the Lady Margaret, Siſter to the 
_ King of the Scots. Fa 
A. D. In theſe unſertled Times, the Condition both of the Church and State ſeem 7 
+ have much Reſemblance, every Man daring to attempt in either, what his 
oven Audaciouſneſs would ſuggeſt, or others Connivency permit: But Arch-Bi- 
Reg. 5. ſhop Stephen now became very diligent in his Councils and Synods, in which 
by his own Authority he ſummon'd both Clergy and Laity, and by which he 
regulated many Inconveniencies as to both. At a Synod he held at Oxford, an 
exccrable Impoſtor was conven'd before him, who had made upon his Body 
certain Marks or Wounds like thoſe of Fe/is Chriſt, whom he blaſphemouſly 
pretended to be. Being brought before Him and the Biſhops, he was by them 
condemn'd to be immured 'till Death between four Walls; as was alſo an in- 
famous Woman, who call'd her ſelf Mary the Mother of our Lord. As to the 
| publick State, many inſolent Actions were committed againſt the King's Autho- 
4.ce4itizs in Tity and Peace of the Nation, eſpecially by Conſtantine Fit g. Arnul a ſedi- 
London. tious Citizen of London, who by means of a Wreſtling · Match between the In- 
habitants of London and W eſiminſter, raiſed a popular Tumult, and attempted 
to ſet up Prince Lewis; in the Heat of which he cry'd out, Mount Foy, 
Mount Joy, God for us, and our Lord Lewis! Tho' the Lord Mayor, a diſ- 
creet Perſon, earneſtly perſuaded all to their Duties, yet Conſtantine had ren- 
der'd the People . of good Advice, by the ſeditious Proclamations he 
had publiſh'd. The Noiſe of the Sedition increaſing, Hubert the chief Juſtici- 
ary, with ſome freſh Troops enter'd the Tower, whither he commanded the 
principal Men of the City to appear before him, who eaſily threw off the Blame 
from themſelves upon Conſtantine. But he, as reſolute in his Anſwer, as deſ- 
perate in the Sedition, publickly declar'd That they had done no leſs than 
they ought, and that they would ſtand by it: Upon which the reſt being diſ- 
miis'd, he and his Nephew with a third Perſon, were condemn'd to be hang'd 
the next Morning; and tho' he offer'd fiftcen thouſand Pounds for his Life, yet 
he could not eſcape the Hand of Juſtice. It is beliey'd that he rely'd wholly 
upon the Articles and Oath between the King and Prince Lewis, that the Friends 
of the latter ſhould not be moleſted; and upon this Occaſion Lewzs afterwards 
deny'd Reſtitution of ſuch Things, as the Articles mention'd, pretending that 
Henry had by this firſt Act broken his Faith, and by that vacated the whole 
which. is Contract. This Execution being done without Noiſe, or the Citizens Privacy, 


queit's. the Juſticiary, accompany'd with Faukes de Brent and his armed Troops, Sy 
| | | "oor 


treat 
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ter'd London, and apprehended fuch others as were culpable; and for a Ter- 
ror to the reſt caus'd their Hands or Feet to be cut off, and then ſer at Liber- 
ty. The King depos'd all the Magiſtrates, but when he found that only the 
meaner Sort were intereſs'd in this Diſorder, he was ſoon reconcil'd to the City; 
tho' the Citizens were not ſo ſoon reconcil'd to his Miniſters, who had puniſn Gf 
many, according to their Deſerts, but not according to due Form of Law. 
Men. This ſeditious Beginning might have occaſion'd far more dangerous Proceed- 1 
*. ings, had not the King by a moderate Behaviour, and a patient Connivence of ; 
ſome particular Indignities, prevented a general Diqſuiet. For the Barons, till 3223. | 
viewing their long deſir'd Liberties, and 2 a Confirmation of them by Reg. 4 
the King, who had ſworn to them at the Concluſion of the Peace with Prince 7% Haren, 
Lewis; William Briwere, one of the King's Council, .gave this Anſwer, That" i. 
the Liberties they deſired were violently extorted, therefore ought not to be ob. 
ſerv'd. The Arch-Biſhop enrag'd at this Anſwer, told him, If he lov'd the 
King, he would not hinder the Peace of the Kingdom; upon which the King 
e reply d, That he had bound himſelf by Oath to obſerve their Liber- 
ties, and what he had ſworn to ſhould be obſery'd To confirm which he im- 
mediately iſſu'd out his Letters to all rhe Sheriffs of the Kingdom, to make 
Enquiry by the Oaths of twelve Legal Men in every County, What were the 
Liberties of England in the Time of King Henry his Grand- father, and to {end 
a Return to London fifteen Days after Eaſter; by which Act all Men hop'd to 
ſee a Concluſion of thoſe unhappy Conteſts which had ſo long diſturb'd the 
Nation. But this only prov'd an uſual Shift of Prolongation, ſo that the Buſi- 
neſs was defer'd for that Time, to the greater Vexation of that ſucceeding ; for 
during this long Reign, this put the King to the proves Inconveniencies, made 
him ill beloy'd of his People, always one in his Deſigns, and far a leſs King, 
only by ſtriving to be more than he really was. Li Pe 
Mei. In the mean Time the King conceiv'd new Hopes from the News of the Death 
Wai. of Philip the French King, that formidable Enemy to England; and immedi- 
ately ſent Arch-Biſhop Szephen with three other Biſhops to Lewis, now crow- 
ned King, to demand the Reſtitution of Normanay, with all his other tranſ- 
marine Dominions, according to his Oath made when he left England. To 
which this new King anſwer'd, T hat he was juſtly poſſeſs d 74 Normandy, The ing of 
and thoſe other Dominions, as he was ready to make grew to King Henry, France re- 
if he would come to his Court and make his Claim: Adding, That the Kin 1 13 
of England had violated his Oath in laying a grievous RN upon thoſe he oath. 
ad taken at Lincoln; and litewiſè thoſe Liberties, for which the War was 
began, and to which he had ſolemnly ſworn at his Departure, were not ob- 
ſerv'd. Upon this, the Ambaſſadors perceiving they could obtain no other An- 
ſwer, return'd into Exgland, without any further Advantage. The King now 
finding himſelf was unable to recover thoſe Dominions abroad, or to main- 
tain his own Royal State at home, reſolv'd to reſume thoſe Crown Lands, 
- which the Unſettledneſs of former Times, had thrown into the Poſſeſſion of pri- 
vate Hands: Which was principally by the Advice of Arch-Biſhop Stephen, and 
the chief Juſticiary Hubert, now made Earl of Kent, who by that means drew . 
upon. themſelyes no ſmall Loads of Envy and Hatred, Tho' ſuch Recoveries The king re- 
as theſe might be no leſs neceſſary than reaſonable, yet becauſe the intereſs d m the 
Perſons were ſo numerous, they wiſely made uſe of all Supports that either Reli- L. 
gion or human Policy could afford them. In order to effect it, a Bull was pro- 
curd from the Pope by which the King was declar'd to be of Age, and at li- 
berty to govern by himſelf, and to chuſe his own Council; and all Men were A. D. 
commanded, upon pain of Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures, to reſtore all ſuch Poſſeſſiong 
as againſt the Laws and the King's Will they detain d from him. This drove 1224. 
the intereſs d Party to a Reſolution of taking up Arms, firſt meeting for that Reg. A 
urpoſe at Leiceſter, where the Earl of Cheſter and his Confederates conſulted which breeds - 
ow to remoye the chief Juſticiary, whoſe predominant Grandeur was not by afar 
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The King of 
France de- 


clares War a- 


gainſi King 
Henry. 


Faukes de 
Brent raiſes 
Sedition. 


ne is baniſh'd, his Feet, implor 


them to be endur'd, and how to retain thoſe Caſtles and Poſſeſſions demanded. 
But upon Notice, that if they did not immediately deliver all they unjuſtly de- 
rain'd, they ſhould be excommunicared by Name, and underſtanding the King's 
Forces were ſuperior to theirs, they came to the King at Northampton, and 
ſurrender'd all that belong d to the Crown into his Poſſeſſion ; but did not lay 
down their high Diſpleaſure, becauſe at their Petition the King would not re- 
moye his chief Juſticiary, the great Object of their Envy. 

Lewis King of France being incourag'd by thele Domeſtick Diſſenſions, de- 


held of the Crown of France by Homage, the King of England, being not hin. 
der'd by Sickneſs, or any other Occaſion, had neither appear d at the Corona- 
tion of King Lewis, wor excus'd himſelf by his Ambaſſadors. In proſecution 
of which Pretence, he beſieg'd and took the important City of Rochelle, with 
ſame other Places, and likewile worſted Savary de Maleon, King Henry's Lieu- 
tenant in Aquitazu; which occafion'd the Loſs of the reſt of Poictou of which 
the King was poſlels'd. With this he loſt the Service of the ſaid Savary, a va- 
liant Commander, who for ſome Indignity offer'd him by the Earl of Salisbu- 
ry, who was ſent to inſpect his Actions, ſuddenly turn'd to the French, amon 
whom he had great Credit and Preferment. King Henry concern'd at theſe 
Diſadvantages, reſolv'd to have recourſe to the general Aid of his People, to 
recover all his Loſſes; but while he held a Parliament for that purpoſe, the 
whole Aſſembly was ſuddenly diſturb'd with the great Complaints of an infuf- 
ferable Outrage. For Henry de Braibreck, an itinerant Judge, who with others 
held the Aſſiſes at Dunſtable, was forcibly taken and impriſon'd in Bedford Ca- 
* ſtle by the Order of Faukes de Brent, who was inrag'd at him for giving no leſs 
than thirty Verdicts againſt him upon Trials for Land. The Juds e's Wife by 
her Tears ſo moy'd the whole Parliament to Pity and Indignation, that all other 
Buſineſs laid aſide, the Clergy as well as Laity forthwith attended the King to 
the Scige of the Caſtle. Faukes himſelf fl ng into Wales, there to increaſe his 
. Power, left his Brother Lieutenant in the Caſtle, with a deſperate Body of Men, 
with Proviſions and Ammunition ſufficient for a whole Year. Yet after two 
Months Siege, the Caſtle was taken, the Judge ſet at Liberty, the Lieutenant 
and the whole Garriſan hang d, and the noble Pile quite deſtroy'd, as an Exam- 
ple to others who in due Time would not ſubmit themſelves to their Soveraign. 
Faukes now finding his Caſtle ruin'd and his Eſtate confiſcated, by the Procure- 
ment of the Litho of Coventry, came to the King at Bedford, and falling at 
ercy for his former good Services; bur all that he could 


A. D. obtain was only the Favour of Baniſhment. Ar the Time appointed for his 

1225. Departure, he with Tears deſir d the Earl of Warren, who was to ſee him take 

"Fe Shipping, That he would commend him to the King, and let him know, as an 

eg. 10. important Secret, That all the Troubles he had raid in the Nation were 
Purely by the Inſtigation 14 the Barons, = 

The interrupted Counlels of Parliaments, and Deſigns of the King for re- 


Some Abu, Jute, and reduc'd much which had been taken away by the French. 


in Gaſcony. 


gaining his foreign Territories, were now reaſſum'd; yet the King could not 
obtain ſo much as a Fiſteeuth upon Moycables, without firſt Wi That he 
would again confirm the long deſir'd Liberties of the Nation. And being ob- 
0 by his urgent Neceſſities, he fign'd and ſeal'd many Charters, one direct- 
to each County in Zuglaud; and two to every County that had Foreſts, one 
concerning the Commun Libertzes, the other concerning rhe Liberties of the 
Forefts. By the Aſſiſtance of this new Tax, Richard Earl of Cornwall the 
King's Brother, and William Earl of Salisbury his Uncle, with ſixty 1m 2 
and a conſiderable Force were ſent into Ga/eony in the Spring; where they ſaſe- 
ly arriy'd at Bourdeaux, and were honourably entertain d. Their ſeaſonable 
rriyal had gaod Effects, for it confirm'd the Well · diſpos'd, ſettled the Irreſo- 


h 
nl & 


Earl of Marche, coming by the French King's Directions to removo E 


clar'd War . — King Henry upon this Pretence, That whereas Aquitain was g 


. chard 


M. Pari;, 
Walſing, 
&c. 


M. Paris, 
Mendov. 
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thard and the Engliſh from the Siege of Riol, was with all his Forces inter- 
cepted by an Ambuſcade, and defeated with no ſmall Loſs of Men, Ammuni- 
tion and Carriages. At length both Sides were contented to pauſe for a Time 
without any Treaty, and the Engliſh held Aquitain, notwithſtanding all their 
Force and Practices. But William Long ſpee, the King's Uncle, did not long A D. 
ſarvive theſe good Services; but returning into England upon the Affairs of 6 
State, ſoon ended his Days at the Caſtle of Sa/:5hury, with the 4 Marks 122 _ 
of Humility and Piety. He was bury'd in the newly built Cathedral in that Reg. 11 
City, where his Monument is ſtill to be ſeen ; he was a virtuous and gallant n. 
Man, and the ſole ſurviving Iſſue of King Heury the Second. N 
Pais, About theſe Times the Pope ſent abroad into the World his Nuntio's and 
Emiſſaries, with a Deſign to ſettle a Contribution to the See of Rome, out of 
all the Cathedral and Conventual Churches in Chriſtendom : For which he al- 
ledg'd, That it was to wipe away from that See the ancient Scandal of Ava- The Pope's 
rice and Bribery, which had been occaſion'd only by its great Poverty; and 2 4 
this might eaſily be prevented, if out of every Cathedral Church two Preben- —— 
daries, and out of every Monaſtery two Monks Portions, were ſet apart for 
that purpoſe. ' But neither the Meſſenger nor the Meſſage found any Incou- 
ragement in England; for the Pope's * Otto, by the Procurement of Arch- 
Biſhop Stephen, receiv'd Letters from Rome commanding him immediately to 
return: Otto inrag d at this unexpected Revocation, threw the Pope's Letters 
into the Fire, yet durſt not diſobey the Contents. And whereas the Propoſal 
it ſelf had been debated and examin'd to the utmoſt, both here and in France, 
and judg'd to contain ſuch an univerſal Oppreſſion, as might cauſe a general 
Defection from the Church of Rome; the King in preſence of his Prelates and 
Peers return'd this frugal Anſwer, That ſince what his Holineſs requir'd was 
a Concern of the Univerſal Church, he was ready to follow the Example of 
other Kingdoms, and therefore would firſt ſee what they did: With which 
Anſwer the Aſſembly was diſmiſs'd. | | 
x bei. This Difficulty ſo avoided, the King was earneſtly inclin'd to make a Voyage 
*. in Perſon to the Aſſiſtance of his Brother Earl Richard who proceeded in the 
Affair of Ga/cony; which tho' by the Departure of the late Earl of S$a/rsbury, 
it receiv'd ſome Damage, yet by the Valour and Conduct of other worthy Per- 
ſons, it ſtill did proſper. His Intention and Defire was ſomewhat retarded by 
the Arrival of Letters from France, which declar'd his Brother's Health, and 
the good Succeſs of his Affairs; and others add by the Advice of a famous 
Aſtrologer, who foretold that King Lewis ſhould not prevail. Bur what moſt 
3 his Voyage was the expreſs Orders of the Pope, who 222 prohi- 
ted him from making any Attempts in France at that Time, left he ſhould di- 
vert the pious Deſigns of King Leuis, whom he had lately ingag'd in a Cru/ado 
againſt the Count of Tholouſè and his Subjects, as being all infected with the 
then accounted Hereſie of the Albigenſes. Againſt theſe ſuppos'd Hereticks 
King Lewis ſpent a Month in the Siege of Avignon, where he ſuſtain'd ex- 
ceeding Loſſes, by a terrible Plague which deſtroy'd his Army, by a ſtrange kind 
bf venomous Flies that diſpatch'd great Numbers of his Men, and by a ſudden 
Inundation which laid a great part of his Camp under Water; and laſt of all he The Death of 
is thought to have been poiſon'd by an unchaſt Rival of his Bed the Earl of TA Xing 
Champaign. And this was the end of Lewzs, the great Enemy of the Eugliſb þ 
Nation, who was ſucceeded by his Son Lewzs, the ninth of that Name, and 


a Minor, who was afterwards canoniz'd for a Saint. 


4 


— III. Tue Death of the French Kio „with the ſeyeral Diſcontents and Fa- A. D. 
Qions under his Succeſſor, but twelve * of Age, gave new Hopes to King ä 

Henry that now the Time was come, when he might recover thoſe ancient In- * 287 

heritances which his Fore-Fathers held in France. Upon which Account he Reg. 1, 

ſear the Arch-Bithop of Zork, with others, to the chief Men of Normandy, 

at Ia Nn 2 Anjou 
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Anjou and Poictou, inviting them by large Promiſes to acknowledge King Heury 
for their natural Lord; but before their Arrival, the youry King, by his Mo- 
ther's Means, made Peace, and receiv'd the Homages of theſe Barons, fo that 
the Deſign prov'd of no Effet. In the Abſence of his Miniſters, the King was 


buſily employ'd in raifing what Mony he could; and while he was endeayouring 


to recover what was loſt, he much endanger'd what he retain d. He began 


with the Citizens of Londen, from whom he extorted five thouſand Marks, be- 


cauſe they had formerly granted the like Sum to Prince Lewis. And to proceed 


The King de. as he had begun, at a Parliament at Oxford, he there declar'd himſelf of full 


clares himſelf 
4 


of Age, an 
cancels the 


Charters. 


The Nobility 
conſederate a- 


gainſt the 


King. 


A D. 


1228, The King 


Reg. 


12 


13* , 


of the Nobility encreas'd; eſpecially 


them. Then marchi 


_ territy'd by his Fathers Example, 


Age, and That he would take the Management of publick Affairs into his 
own Hands: Accordingly, by the Advice of Hubert his Juſticiary, he remov'd 
his Guardian the Biſhop of Wincheſter from his Court. At the fame Time, 
and by the ſame Advice, he cancell'd and vacated all the Charters of Libertzes 
and Foreſts, which for two Years had been obſerv'd throughout the * 
declaring, That what had been then done, was in his Minority, when be had 
no Power of his own Perſon or Seal, upon which Account it was all invalid. 
Theſe unjuſtifiable Proccedings occaſion'd great Diſcantents and Murmurin 
all accuſing the Juſticiary, and accounting him the Author of all, becauſe the 
King was wholly govern'd by him. Shortly after, the Religious Orders, and 
all others had notice, That if they would enjoy their Privileges, they muſt re- 
pew their Charters, otherwiſe they ſhould be of no Advantage to them; 
and what they were to pay for ſuch Renewals, was left to the Diſcretion of 
the Juſticiary. Thus, as it is uſual, the whole Nation paid for the King's 
changing his Miniſtry. 
u 


bert being lately advanc'd to the Earldom of Kent, the Envy and Hatred vs. 
upon the Return of the King's Brother . 


Richard Earl of Cornwall, who had ſeiz d upon a certain Manor, then in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of one Maleran a German, to whom King Jobn had formerly granted 
it, which he alledg'd was part of his Earldom of Cornwall. Upon which the 
King directed his Letters to his Brother, commanding bim forthwith to reſtore 


the Manor be had taken from /Faleran; which occaſion'd the Earl to come in 


Perſon and plead his Right before the King, offering to and te the Judgment 
of bis Court, and of the Peers of the Realm. Ar the naming of the Peers, 
the King and Juſticiary, ſuſpecting his Intentions, in a great Paſſion commanded 
him, Either to reſtore the Manor, or for ever leave the Kingdom; to which 
the Earl reply'd, That he would neither part from the one, nor leque the other, 
without the Judgment of his Peers, and immediately haſten'd to his own Ha- 
biration. And hearing that Hubert advis'd the King to ſecure him, he took 
Poſt for Marleburg, where meeting with William 1 the young Earl of 
Pembroke, and the Earl of Cheſter, he enter'd into a ſtrict Confederacy with 
to Stamford, they were met there by the Earls of Elo- 
ceſler, of Warren, of Hereford, of Warwick, and of Ferrars, with many Ba- 
rons, and a great Multitude of armed Men; whoſe Force was ſo formidable, 
that they thought fir to ſend a bold Meſſage to the King requiring him To male 
immediate Satisfattion to his Brother Earl Richard, for the Injury he had 
done him, which they imputed wholly to the Fuſtictary;. and alſo to reſtore 


thaſe Charters he had cancell'd at Oxford, which if he refus d. they would 


compel him by their Arms to make them competent Satisfaction. The King 
appointed them to meet him at Northampton, 
where upon the Lords reſolute Demands, he ſettled: ſuch large Allowances and 
Poſſeſſions upon his Brother, that every one departed well pleas'd, without de- 
bating the Affair of the Charters, which at that Time might have occaſion d che 


greateſt Miſchicfs to the Kingdom. | 
This Danger was not a little increas'd by the Inſurrections of the Feb: rw 
he Caftle of Montgomery to 


had given t , 
by the Aſſiſtance of the Country People, — p 


. 


Garriſon of which Place, 


his Favourite Hubert, the 


4 
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to make a Way through an adjacent Wood more paſſable and ſecure for Tra- 
vellers; but while they were cutting down the Thickets, the Welſb ſuddenly ſer 
a them, kill'd ſome, and forc'd the reſt to retire into the Caſtle, and imme- : 

diately inveſted it. Upon which the King and his Juſtieiary came ſpeedily, and 18 
rais d the Siege; and then march'd towards the Wood, and there dead all by Welch. 
great Labour and Burning, fo far as a Receptacle of the Velſb, by them call d 
Criddy, which he commanded to be ſet on Fire; but the Juſticiary finding it 
to be of an impregnable Situation, advis'd him to erect a Caſtle in that Place. 
Yer during the Time of its Building, the Workmen were daily interrupted by 
the Enemy, and ſeveral of them kill'd. At the ſame Time the King finding ſo 

reat a Scarcity of Proviſions, and ſo many of his own Men Friends to Lewel- 
To. that he was oblig'd to make a diſadvantagious Peace, of which the chief 
Article was, That this Caſtle ſhould be demoliſh'd, and Leuellyn ſhould pa 
three thouſand Marks towards his Charges; upon which he return'd home wit 
on Honour, having left William de pea a noble Baron, behind him Pri- 

ner. | 
Mei, In the fame Year dy'd Arch-Biſhop Langton, a Man of great Spirit and of 
«© little Dependence, who had been the main Promoter of the Nation's Liberties. 
The Convent of Canterbury elected Walter de Hemeſham to ſucceed him; but 
both the King and the Suffragan Biſhops refus'd him upon ſeveral Accounts; fo 
that the Matter was brought to Rome to be determin'd by the Pope. After A. D. 

Delays, the Pope promoted Richard de Grant, Chancellor of the Church 12 

of Lincoln, to the Archbiſhoprick, by his own ſole Authority; and the King _* 4s 
and the Biſhops, contrary to all Expectation, in a ſhort Time obey'd the Pope's Reg. <A 
Commands, and ſubmitted to the whole Proceeding. This was a new Incroach- 
ment, and the firſt Arch-Biſhop the Pope ever preſum d to nominate, without a 
previous Election by the Convent, or the Biſhops. Having obtain'd this Ad- 
vantage, the Pope fent one Stephen his Chaplain into England to collect the 
Tenths lately promis'd to the See of Rome; which Affair was propos'd in a full 
Parliament at Heftminfler, where the King by his Silence ſeem'd to give Con- 
ſear to the Pope's Demands. But the Earls, Barons, and all the Laity ſtifly re- 
ſolwvd not to oblige their Baronies and Lay-Fees to the Court of Rome; and 
had co d with the Legate for a certain Sum, had they not been berray'd 
by Stephen de Segrave, who ſo ſubtlely order'd the Affair, that he obrain'd his 
Demands. The Prelates and Clergy , after a long Deliberation, and no ſmall 
Reluctancy, contented, left they Id incur the Sentence of Excommunicati- 
on. Then Stephen ſhew'd them the Pope's Letter and his Commiſſion to collect 7he Pope op- 
the Tenths out of all Profits whatſoever, without any Deduction either for e 
Debts or Expences; and becauſe the Matter requir d Speed, he gave notice to | 
the Prelates that they ſhould immediately pay down the Mony, and afterwards 
levy ir every Perſon by Way of Tax; which Exaction prov'd ſo burden- 
ſom, that they were forc'd to ſell or pawn their Veſtments, Chalices, and other 
holy Veſſels belonging to their Churches. Beſides he exacted the Tenths of the 
Autumnal Fruits of the Earth, while they were yet growing, none daring ro 
refuſe him beſides the Earl of Chefter ; and for the more ſpeedy raiſing of the 
Mony, he brought along with him certain voracious Uſurers, who ſupply d the 
Indigent with Mony, which they were compell'd to borrow , tho“ by that 
Means they were irrecoyerably ruin'd. WP & 
Vet in theſe burthenſom Times, on Michaelmaſi my the King caus'd the 
e.. Whole Nobility of Euglaud to meet at Port/mouth with ſuch a numerous Army The King pre 
of Horſe and Foot as none of his Predeceſſors had ever rais'd, reſolving to pals 26 agarnf 
over the Sea to recover thoſe Dominions his Father had loft : But being ready 

to embark , there was not Shipping ſufficient to tranſport half the Number; 

which fo inrag'd: the King, that turning to Hubert bis Juſticiary, he call'd 

him Old Traitor, and y charg'd him with Rece:zving a Bribe of five 
Fhauſaud Marks from the Geet of France to put @ ſtop to this Deſign ; 
35 1 an 


* 
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and proceeded ſo far as to run at him with his drawn Sword, but the Earl of 
Cheſter and others interpoſing, ſav'd the King from ſo foul a Diſhonour, who 
ſhortly after receiv'd him into Fayour again. The whole Army ſoon broke u 
upon the Arrival of a great Man out of Bretai u, a principal Confederate wit 

the Engliſh, who by alledging the unſeaſonable Time of the Year, and other 

A. D. Reaſons, occaſion d the Entetprize to be deferr'd till the next Spring. Accord- 
| ' inglyafter Eaſter, the King having viſited the Poor and Impotent, and beſtow d 
1 1230. bountiful Alms, took Shipping at Port ſmouth, and with a 338 Army 
Reg. . landed in Bretaign. The Succels of this r, is ſo variouſly related, that 

He ldi vit hout great Prejudice to an obſervant Reader, it 7 be all omitted. Much 
* certainly was not done: King Henry's Deſign was to have march d through Bre- 
| taign, where many acknowledg'd him, into Poictou; and, as ſome write, he 
di fo, and receiv'd Homage in Gaſtony. To hinder this Paſſage, the King of 

France lay with a ſtrong Army at Angers; while Full Pagunell, a Norman 
Peer, with ſixty valiant Knights, perſuaded the King of England, That it was 

eaſie for him to reduce Normandy ro his Obedience; but Hubert had other 
Thoughts, and diverted the King from that Enterprize. The Normans there- 

fore made an unfortunate Journey, for they not only miſs d of their Hopes, 

bur for their Conſpiring were dilpoſſels'd at home by King Lewzs. But whe- 

ther it were by Loſs in Battel, or otherwiſe, this is agreed on, that after the 
wWaaſtiag of infinite Sums of Mony, and a great Diminution of the Soldiers Num- 

Returns with- bers, the King of — mg return'd without accompliſhing his Deſigns; leaving 
or Succeſs. for the Defence of Bretaign the three great Earls of Cheſter, Pembroke and 

Albermarle, with Forces ſufficient for the Service. | 


It is not improbable that the dangerous Rebellion of the 1rz/þ haſten'd his 4 
Return; for the King of Connaught and his Subjects, ſeeing the King and the 
Earl of Pembroke, who had large Poſſeſſions in thoſe Parts, wholly taken up 
with the Affairs of France, had furiouſly ſet upon King Henry's Soldiers and 
People, with Hopes of utterly expelling them out of the Nation. But all their 
Projects Rr fatal to themſelves, and the Engliſh Forces marching againſt 
them, kill'd no leſs than twenty thouſand, and took their King Priſoner. Not 
A. D. ng after the Welsh, under their King Lewellyn, in revenge of ſome of their 
* =* Countrymen, whom Hubert had ſlain in cold Blood, made new Incurſions, and 
1231. committed great Devaſtations upon the Borders of OY ſparing neither ſa- 
Reg. 1. cred Perſons nor Places. When the Biſhops and Prelates heard of it, they ſo- 
lemnly excommunicated that Prince, with all his Adherents and Abettors; and 
the King having rais'd an Army at Oxford, march'd in Perſon to ſuppreſs them, 
but not without great Loſs on his Side. As to the Affairs of France, by the 
Wiſdom of Queen Blanch, and Mediation of the Arch-Biſhop of Rheims and 
. A three rear: the Earl of Bulloigu on the one Part, and the Earls of Bretaigu and Cheſter on 
7ruce lerween the other, a three Years Truce was ratify'd by Oath, between the French and 
and the Eng- the Eng liſh. 
lich. About the ſame Time the Pope had a freſh Opportunity of exerciſing his Au- 7, 
| thority in England by the means of the Death of Richard Arch-Biſhop of Can- "**" 
terbury; to ſucceed whom the Convent made Choice of Ralph Nevil Biſhop 
of Chicheſter, who was willingly acknowledg'd by the King, whoſe faithful and 
The Pope's Worthy Chancellor he was. But when the Monks went to Rome to obtain his 
*/«rp2112. Confirmation, the Pope underſtanding that he was a great Courtier, gave them 
this Anſwer, That if the Perſon they choſe was promoted to that Dignity, be 
would concur with the King and Kingdom to throw of that Subjettion to the 
See of Rome, to which King John had long ſince ſubmitted it; therefore he 
t abſolutely vacated the Election, and commanded the Monks To chuſe one who 
A. D. would be faithful and devoted to the Roman Church. Whereupon they pro- 
1222. Ceeded to chule a ſecond, and him the Pope miſlik'd for being too old, and 
32. ſoſt ſpirited; then a third was elected, a Man of eminent Learning and a Stu- 


Reg. 17+ dent in Oxford, and the Pope allo rejected him; never reſting till _w_ =_ 
| | | eas 


* a. A ty 
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elected Edmund of Abington, a Man more agreeable to the Roman Palate, The 
King ſeeing the great Emperor Frederick, eyen at this Time while he was win- 
ning the Kingdom of Jeruſalem from Infidels, in his Abſence ſo inhumanly de- 
pos'd from his Empire by the Pope, upon a private Reſentment; no wonder, 


if in this his unripe Years, and diſtracted Government, he fear d to draw upon The King 
' himſelf fo mercileſs an Enemy. How little theſe Roman Incroachments were mit. 


lik d in the Nation, appears from the Actions of ſeveral Perſons of Quality and 
others this Vear, who took up Arms and forceably enter'd the Barns and Hou- 
ſes of the Roman or Italian Clergy-Men that were benefic'd in England, and 
carry d away, and diſtributed their Corn and Goods among the Poor. 

And now the great Hubert, Earl of Kent and chief Juſticiary of England, 
after he had enjoy'd the greateſt Favour of two Ki 
Stage of his beſt Fortunes. 


ſeem'd to have run the 
Inroads of the Welſh, be- 
ing adyis'd by the Biſhop of M incheſter and other Counſellors, to put an end 
at once to the Inroads of that Nation, he complain'd, That accord 


For the King, upon fre 


to his The King in 


Treaſurer's Accounts, his Revenues would ſtarcely afford him Proviſions and Want. 


Cloaths, and the uſual Alms, much leſs any Thing for warlike Expeditions. 
To which they reply'd, That he impoveriſh d himſelf by alienating the Ho- 
nours, Wardſhips and vacant Dignities which ought to come into the Exche- 
cons o that he had only the Name without the Revenues of a King; but his 


redeceſſors, who took due Care of their Treaſury, abounded both in Wealth 


and Glory. The King took this Hint, and immediately call'd his Sheriffs and 
Bailiffs to an Account, and whoever was convicted of Fraud, was remoy'd from 
his Office, and oblig'd to pay the whole into the Exchequer with Intereſt. He 
alſo remov'd Ranulph Breton Treaſurer of his Chamber from his Office, and 
fin'd him a thouſand: Pounds; and by the Advice of the Biſhop of #7ncheſfter, 
his Nephew Peter de Rivaux, a Poictovin, wasplac'din his Room; by which 
Means the King's Coffers were for a while plentifully ſuppl 
Theſe were but Preparatives to a further Scrutiny inten 
+ bert, who by the Inſtigation of the fame Biſhop, was now remov'd from being 
Juſticiary, and was ſucceeded by Steven Segrave, a common Knight. Short- 


ed againſt Earl Hu. Hubert de 


Burgo de- 


clines. 


ly after, the King being highly incens d againſt the Earl, requir'd him to give 


a ſtrict Account of ſuc 


not valid, after King John's 


the Kin 
bert fin 


and That he had 


highly a 

and ans 
Perſon had any Ct 
and he ſhould have Fuſtice done him. 


Monies and er Revenues, that had ever paſſed 
through his Hands, ſince he was firſt made Juſticiary. To this Hubert an- 
ſwer'd, That he had King John's Charter, by which he was diſe barg d of all 
Accounts, who having ſo often experienc'd his Fidelity, would receive no 
Account from him. The Biſhop of / incheſter reply'd, That the Charter was 
eath, and no ways hinder'd the preſent King 
from exatting an Account from him. And to this was added, That he had 
been guilty of ſeveral Treaſonable Prattices, and had given treacherous Ad. 
vice to the King, to the Prejudice both of him and his Kingdom; to all which 
requir'd him to anſwer, and ſtand to the Judgment of the Court. Hu. 
ing himſelf abandon'd by his chief Supporter, deſir'd an 
to give in his Anſwer, which was with great Difficulty obtain'd; and bein 
now deſerted by all his Friends, except the Arch-Biſho 
mies daily encreas'd, and many other falſe or improbable Crimes were laid to 
his Charge; as That he had procur'd the late Earls of Salisbury and Pembroke, 
Faukes de Brent, and Richard Arch-Biſh 
gain'd the King's Aſſection by Sorcery and Witchcraft. O- bn. 
thers accus'd him of Injuſtice, Rapine and Extortion ; and the Londoners en- 

_ terd their Complaint againſt him for formerly condemning their Fellow-Citizen 

Conſtantine to be hang d without Legal Proceſs. All which Crimes were fo 

| ravated before the King, that he proceeded to an unuſual Method, 

f roclaim'd throughout the City of London, That what ſoe ver 

laint againſt Earl Hubert, ſhould come to 


pointed Day 
of Dublin, his Ene- 


of Canterbury to be 


the King, 


| Great Accuſa- 
poiſon'd ; ron: apaing 


- 
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He flies, 


He is appre- 
beaded? ? 


He mollifies 
the King, 


To one W 


On the fourteenth Day of September, the King held a grand Aſſembly of a 
the Prelates and Peers, where Hubert was conyen'd to anſwer to the Articles 
exhibited againſt him; but the Earl fearing the King would put him to ſome ig 
nominious Death, took Sanctuary in the Priory of the Church of Merton in 
Surry, and durſt not appear till the King ſhould be of a milder Temper. Upon 
which the King in a great Rage ſent to the Mayor of London, to force him from 
thence, and to bring him either dead or alive: The Londoners, glad of this Oppor- 
tunity, upon ringing of a common Bell, gather d together to the Number of 
twenty thouſand; but ſome of the moſt diſcreet Citizens, dreading ſuch Tumults, 
repair d to the Biſhop of ¶ incheſter's Houle in Southwark, and deſir d his Ad. 
vice, who told them, That whatever were the Conſequence, theymuſt execute 
the King's Precept. At the ſame Time the Earl of Cheſter ſuggeſted to the 
King, That if theſe Tumultuous Proceedings were countenanc d, it would oc- 
_ pig * editions at other Times; and that it would be a great Re. 


proach to him in foreign Countries, when they heard he thus treated his for- 


mer Favourites: Which ſo prevail'd upon him, that he immediately diſpatch'q 
Meſſengers, and revok'd his firſt Precept. After this, the King being a little 
mollify'd, the Arch-Biſhop of Dublin obtain'd the Favour that Earl Hubert 
might have a longer Time allow'd him to give in his Anſwer. During which 
Space, Hubert thinking himſelf ſecure by the King's Letters Patents, defign'd 
a Viſit to his Counteſs, then at St. Edmund's Bury; but when the King was 
inform'd of it, he ſent a Knight with three hundred Soldiers to. apprehend him, 
and bring him Priſoner to London. Upon which Hubert fled into a Chappel 
at Brentwood in Eſſex, and for his Protection took the Croſs in one Hand, 
and the Hoſt from the Altar in the other; both which they wrung out of his 
Hands, and without Reſpect to the Place violently dragg'd him forth; and 


| chaining his Feet under his Horſe's Belly, they brought him in a moſt oppro- 


brious Manner to London, and immediately committed him to the Tower. 


Upon this Uſage, the Biſhop of London haſtily went to the King, and ſevere- . 


ly rebuk'd him for this Violation of the Sanctuary, declaring, That if he did 1 
not immediately ſet Hubert at Liberty, and ſend him back to the Chappe! 

rom whence he was taken, he would excommunicate all that were concern'd 
in the Fact. The King being terrify'd, acknowledg'd his Error, and ſent him 
back to the ſame Chappel; but at the ſame time ſent to the Sheriffs of Hertford 
and Eſſex, upon pain of Death, to go in Perſon with the Powers of both Coun- 
ties, and ſurround the Chappel, to prevent Hubert's Eſcape, or his being ſupply d 
with Suſtenance. Upon this the Arch-Biſhop of Dub/:n, his only true Friend, 
ſupplicated the King with Tears to know his Pleaſure concerning Lim and the 
King offer d him the Choice of three Things, either for ever to abjure the King- 
dom, to be condemn d to perpetual Impriſonment, or to confeſs himſelf a Trai- 
tor. But Hubert would chuſe none of them, being conſcious to himſelf that 
he did not deſerve ſo ſevere a Treatment, tho' he was willing to quit the Nati- 
on for a Time. Yet rather than be ſtary'd, he at length yielded himſelf to 
the Sheriffs, who brought him in Chains to London, and made him a ſecond 
Time Priſoner in the Tower. The Arch-Biſhop of Dublin us'd all Methods to 
mollifie the King's Heart, but no Sacrifice could appeaſe his Anger, bur that of 
the Earl's Hoard of Gold and other Treaſure, then lodg'd with the Knights 
Templars, who refus'd to deliver it without Hubert's expreſs Order. Hubert 
readily ſubmitted himſelf and all that he had to the King's Pleaſure; fo that all 
his chief Wealth and Riches were deliver'd to the King's Poſſeſſion. His Enc- 
mies hearing of his great Treaſure, took a further Advantage, and accus'd him 
of Fraud and Rapine, urging that he might be put to Death : To whom the 
King reply'd, That Hubert had faithfully ſervd his Uncle King Richard, and 
the King his Father, and if he had done otherwiſe towards Low he ſhould 
never be 2 to Death; for he had rather appear too merciful than too cruel, 


o had ſo often preſerv'd his Predeceſſors and himſelf in great Dan 
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gers. And the King being now foftned into Compaſſion, by the Riches he had 
taken from him, regranted to him all the Lands which King John had given 
him, as alſo thoſe he had purchas d. Shortly after, the King's Brother Richard. 
with the Earls of Warren, Pembroke and Ferrars, became Sureties for his , I 
un- er e Is 


ture Behaviour; after which he was ſent Priſoner to the Caſtle of Deviſes, 
der the Cuſtody of four Knights of theirs, where he appointed Lawrence, a 


Priſoner. 


Clerk of St. Albans, to be Steward of the Lands granted him, who had been a 


faithful Friend, and a great Comfort to him in all his Afflictions. 


IV. King Heury being wholly freed from the Influence of Hubert his for- A. D. 


mer Juſticiary, now fell into the Hands of Peter de Rupibus Biſhop of M in- 
cheſter, and his Kinſman Peter de Rivaulx; ſo that the Management of all 


ablick Affairs was committed to them. The former, that he might goyern at Reg 
is own Pleaſure, procur'd the King to remove the Exgliſh from their Places 
and Offices, and in their Rooms to ſubſtitute Poictovins and Bretaignes; who 


being invited into England, came over to the Number of two thouſand Knight 
and Eſquires, and were all plac'd in ſeveral Caſtles in Garriſon; and to the 


m gland. 


the eaſie King committed the Wardſhips of the young Nobility, which after- 
wards were much degenerated by their ignoble Marriages with Foreigners. 
When the Earl of Pembroke found that all Ranks of Men were alike oppreſs'd, 


and the Laws manifeſtly violated, he as a Lover of Juſtice, with ſome other 
great Men went boldly to the King, and openly remonſtrated, That by perni- 
ciou Councils he had call d in Poĩctovins and other Foreigners, to the great 


Oppreſſion of his native Subjetf1s, and the Breach of their Laws and Liber- 
ties; wherefore they humbly beſought him to regulate theſe Diſorders in = 
| from his 
Strangers. To whom the Biſhop of Min- 
ing might call in whomſoever he pleas'd for 
and that in ſuch Numbers as were ſufficient to 


pon this ſevere 
sd faithfully to 


Goverument, otherwiſe his Nobility would withdraw themſe lues 
Councils, ſo long as he made 
che ſter ſharply r 
the Defence of 
reduce bis proud and rebellious Subjects to Obedience. 
Anſwer, the Earl. and the reſt retired from the Court, and promi 
rt each other to the laſt Drop of their Blood. 


ly'd, That t 


is Crown, 


aſſiſt and ſu 


The People, naturally inclining to doubt the worſt upon ſuch Diviſions, had 
, 
but eſpecially by the Appearance of four Parhelions, or Mock-Suns, bel the 
true Sun, which were ſeen in the Air from Morning till Night; which indeed 
happen'd to be the Forerunners of ſeveral Troubles in Engiand, Wales and 
Ireland. The Poictovius and other Strangers thus bearing the Sway, ſo that 
the King's Perſon went guarded with whole Troops of them, the Earls and Ba- 
rons refus d to come to the King at a Parliament ſummon'd at Oxford. Upon 
which the King was advis'd to ſend out a ſecond and third Summons, to try 
whether they would come to Weſiminſter on the eleventh Day of Ju, promi - 
ſing alſo to reform whatever was amiſs. But when the Peers heard the Num- 
ber of the Foreigners increas d, and that there were but ſmall Hopes of an Ac- 
commodation, they laid aſide all Thoughts of meeting the King at the Da 


their Fears increas'd by ſeveral Prodigies of ſtrange Thunders,and Tem 


appointed, and by ſelect Meſſengers declar'd to him, That unle/5 the Biſhop 3 
incheſter and the Poictovins were immediately remov'd from his Court, they 


would by the Common Council of the Kingdom, force both Him and thoſe evil 


Counſellors out of the Realm, and wou 
The King, whom his Father's Example had made more timorous, could eaſi 
perſuaded to a Compliance; but the Biſhop of Fincheſter and h 


conſult about creating a new Ki 


98 
A 


Friends infus'd more Spirit and Reſolution into him. Upon which the moſt 
ſuſpected Perſons had a Day appointed them by the King, in which they ſhould 
iver ſufficient Pledges to ſecure him of their Loyalty. Againſt that Day the 
eat Numbers repair'd to London, but the Earl of Pembroke, being 
| forewarn'd of Danger by his Siſter the Counteſs of Cornwall, fled __ ra 
ales; 


273 


1233. 


8 Foreigners cal- 
led into En- 


The Nobilit 
diſcontente 


hey threaten 
the King. 
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The King pu- ales; and chiefly for want of his Preſence nothing was concluded. The Kin 

n,/he; them. not long after march'd to Gloceſſer with an Army, where the Earl and his Ad. 
herents refus'd to appear, upon which the King burnt their Towns and Hoy. 
es, as if they had 1 85 Traitors, and without Trial diſpos'd of their Eſtates 
to the Poiffovins and Strangers. 

The Earl of Pembroke finding himſelf oppreſs d, and deſerted by ſome whom uz. 
the Biſhop of M incheſter had bought off, immediately enter'd into a Confede. *« 
racy with Leuellyn Prince of Wales, and other chief Men of that Country; 

they all took an Oath not to make any Peace but by a general Conſent 
And now the King having receiv'd more Foreigners, march'd with them down 
to Hereford, and from thence ſent to the Biſhop of St. Davids to deſie the Earl 
of Pembroke, and commanded his Army to march againſt him, and beſiege his 
Caſtles. Vet notwithſtanding, after ſome ſmall Attempts and calmer Conſidera. 
tions, the King publickly promis'd, That by the Advice of his Council, all 
that was amiſs ſhould be reftifyd and amended: Accordingly on the ninth 
Day of October, the great Men met the King at /eſiminfter, and humbly be- 
ſought him for the Honour of Almighty God, to take into Favour his natural 
. SJ es, who without any Trial by their Peers, he treated as Rebels. To 
The Xing iu Which the Biſhop of M incheſter reply d, That there were no ſuch Peers in En- 
6dv3/ed. ag as in France; therefore it was lawful for the King, by ſuch Fuſtices as 
e appointed, to baniſh any Criminals out of the Nation, and Judgment 
condemn them. This Anſwer was fo highly reſented by the Bilhops, that with 
one Voice they threaten'd to excommunicate all the King's chief Counſellors 
by Name; but the Biſhop of ¶ inc heſter 7 from their Sentence to the See 
of Rome. Then they ſolemnly execrated all ſuch as had alienated the King's 
Mind from his Native Subjects, and difturb'd the Peace of the Kingdom. 
In the mean Time the Earl of Pembroke had retaken a Caſtle which he had ru. 


M. Paris, 


lately furrender'd ro the King; which provyok'd the King to march with a pow: x. 

erful Army into Wales; but the Earl had before deſtroy'd all the Forage, fo 

that the King for Want of Neceſſaries was oblig'd to retire to the Caſtle of 
Gro/mont in Monmouthſhire. Here the Earl, whoſe Conduct was equal to his 

The Earl of Valour, ſo manag'd his Forces, that attacking the King's Army by Night, he 
n put the whole into ſuch Diſorder, that they immediately fled, and left five hun- 
Xing inWales. dred Horſe, and all their Baggage, for a Prey to the Enemy ; upon which, the 
King leaving two Noblemen with the PozFovins, to make good the Marches 

againſt the Welſp, rerurn'd with Diſhonour. The Earl alſo found them Employ- 

ment whom the King left behind; and whereas the valiant Balduin, a Flemiſh 

. with a thouſand Horſe, thought to have ſurpriz d him, when with a 

tenth Part of that Number he came to view the Caſtle of Monmouth; the Earl 

alone brayely defended himſelf againſt twelve of his Enemies, and when his 

Horſe was ſlain, he threw one of them out of the Saddle, and — * into it 

himſelf, never giving ground till his other Forces came in to his Aſſiſtance, and 

obtain d a compleat Victory, with the Slaughter and Captivity of many Poicto. 

vin and others. His other Exploits in and about Wales, were not few nor 
diſhogourable, only he had the Misfortune to have his Soveraigu on the contra- 

Hubert de ry Side. About the ſame Time, Hubert de Burgo, having Intelligence that the 
Burgo «capes, Biſhop of M incheſter deſign'd his Death, eſcap'd out of the Caſtle of Deviſer, 
where he was Priſoner, to a neighbouring Church ; but was hal'd from thence 

by the Keepers of the Caſtle. The Biſhop of Falisbury, in whoſe Dioceſe it hap- 

pens caus'd him to be ſafely reſtor'd to the fame Place, from whence by the 

arl of Pembroke, and a Troop of Soldiers, he was reſcu'd, and carry d into 

Wales. Thus he, who when he was in Power and Grandeur, inſiſted upon ab- 

| ſolute Obedience to the King, now under Preſſures and Afflictions, ſtood as 


A. D. ſtrongly for Self Defence. 


The Earl of Pembroke increaſing in Strength and Hatred againſt ſuch as were wii. 


Ons; 


234, che King's Seducers, made great Devaſtations upon their Lands and Poſſefſ and 
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and joining with the Forces of Lewellyn, proceeded with Fire and Sword as far The Far! o/ 
as Shrewsbury, part of which they laid in Aſhes, and plunder'd the reſt. The — : 
King then at Gloceſter, for want of ſufficient Forces, departed thence with no 

' fall Concern to Wincheſter, abandoning thoſe other Parts ro Waſte and Ruin. 
When the King's Counſellors ſaw their Houſes and Lands deſtroy'd, their 
Poictoivin Friends greatly diminiſh'd, and themſelves without Remedy, they 
ojected how to ruin the Earl by Treachery, whom they could not conquer by 
alour. In order to which they compos d Letters in the King's Name, ſeal'd 
with his and eleven of their own Seals, and directed them to Fit g- Gerald, the 
King's Juſticiary in Ireland, and ſeveral others who were the Earl's ſworn 
Feudataries, importing, That tho” the Earl had been proclaim'd a Traitor, 
© proſcrib'd by the King's Court, and diveſted of his Paternal Eſtate, yer ſtill he 
« purſu'd the King with his uſual Malice and Violence; wherefore they were 
© requir'd, as faithful Subjects, whenever the Earl ſhould come over thither, 
to take him alive or dead, and preſent him to the King, which if they perform'd, 
« all his great Poſſeſſions in Ireland ſhould be divided among them; for which 
they gave them the King's Promiſe and their own Securities for the Perform- 
© ance. The IJriſh Noblemen 8 the Tenor of theſe Letters, ſent private 
Meſſengers to theſe Counſellors, affuring them, That if what was promis'd 
© them could be ſecur'd by the King's Charter, they would undertake to effect 
© what he deſir d. Upon which theſe Counſellors ſurreptitiouſſy got the Seal 
from the Biſhop of Chicheſter now Chancellor, and without his Knowledge ſeal'd 
a Charter with it, by which all the Ds and Poſſeſſions of the Earl were to be 
divided among them, and forthwith diſpatch d a Meſſenger with it to the ſaid 
Noblemen. Upon the receiving of which, they immediately refoly'd the De- — 
ſtruction of the Earl; accordingly they rais d a great Force, with which they 
enter d his Lands, took his Caſtles, and „ aſted his Poſſeſſions, N to - 
provoke him to come over into Ireland. This Plot ſoon took effect; for going , deflrey'd 
over to take Revenge of theſe mercenary Enemies, he was treacherouſly beſet &) rreachery 
by them, and was kill'd by a Wound given him on the Back, while he with in- * lreland. 
comparable Bravery defended himſelf againſt a Multitude. Thus dy'd this ya- 
liant Man, who deſerv'd to have liv'd in better Times, and under a Prince who 
knew how to value Men of Worth; yer when he receiv'd the News of his 
Death, he much lamenred the Loſs of fo brave a Soldier, and ſo noble a Sub- 
ject, declaring, He had not left his Equal behind him. 55 

| waw. Before this happen'd, the King came to a Treaty at Weſtminſter with the Bi- 

en. ſhops and Nobility ; in which the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and ſeveral Bi- 
ſhops repreſented ro him, The calamitous Condition to which both he and the The prilares 
whole Kia does was reduc'd, by following the pernicious Counſels of the Bi. remonfirare ro 
ſhop of Wincheſter and his Accomplices, whoſe Advice had occaſion'd all tbe s. 
evil Events, Wars and Miſeries that had happen d in his Reign : Adding withal, 

That if he did not ſpeedily remove theſe evil Counſellors p44 his Court and 
Preſence, and receive his Native and Liege. Subjects into their Places, they 
' muſt of Neceſſity proceed to Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures againſt all e Upon 
which the King calmly reply d, That he could not reform his Council, till he 
had taken their Accounts, and fo defir'd a fmall Reſpite, which at preſent gave 
Satisfaction to all. At another Meeting, the King was again admoniſh'd by the 
Arch-Biſhop, of the deſolate Condition of his Kingdom, and all the impending 
Dangers; and being again threaten d with rhe Excommunication of himſelf as 
well as others, he ar length promis d to be directed by their Counſels. Shortly ;,,.;,..,... 
after he commanded the Biſhop of Fincheſter to retire to his Biſhoprick, and ziie.. 4 
keep to his Care of Souls, without concerning himſelf with the Affairs of the 
Publick ; and likewiſe commanded Peter de Rivaulx togivein his Accounts, yield 
up his Caſtles, and depart his Court, declaring with an Oath, That if he had not 
been a benefic'd Clerk, he would have caus'd his Eyes to be pull'd out. He 
alſo diſcharg d the Poictovius from his 1.77 „ both in his Court and Garri- 
pda _ | | ſon 
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ſons commanding them to-return into their own Country, and never ſee his 
Face more. Thus having purg'd his Court, and freed his Kingdom from Fo- 


reigners, he ſubmitted ro the Advice of the Arch-Bilhop and Bilſiaps, by whom 


He is recon- 
cal'd to many. 


he hop'd to reduce his unſettled Kingdom to a proſperous Condition. their 
Directions he came to a Treaty with Lewe/lys Prince of Males, and iſſud out 
his Letters to all his Confederates and proſcrib'd Perſons to meet at Glace 
on the twenty ninth Day of May, to be reconcil'd to him, and reſtor d to their 
Inheritances, while the Arch-biſhop and Biſhops aſſur'd them of ſafe Conduct. 
The firſt who came to accept of the King's Favour was the late Juſticiary Huber:, 
whom the King receiv'd very graciouſly ; after him Gilbert Baſſet and Richard 
Sward, with ſeveral others, who were all receiv'd with the Kiſs of Peace, re- 
concil'd to the King, and reſtor'd to all their Rights and Poſſeſſions. Ar the In- 
terceſſion of the Arch-Biſhop he alſo reſtor d to Gilbert, Brother to the late 
Earl of Pembroke, all his Inheritance both in England and Ireland, and re- 
cciy'd his Homage; and on Whitſunday following at Morceſter he knighted 
him, and gave him the Markhal's Staff. 8 a 
Upon this general Reconciliation, the Practices Ar the great Earl of. 
Pembroke was deſtroy d, and his Poſſeſſions dilmember'd, were all laid open; 
and the Copies of the Letters ſent into Ireland were by means of the Arch- 
Biſhop publickly read in the Preſence of the King, the Prelates, Earls and Ba- 


rons. The exhibiting of theſe drew Tears from moſt of them; and the Ki 


declard by an Oath, That he knew not the Contents of the ſaid Letters, thi 


p the Importunity of the Biſhop of Wincheſter, Rivaulx, Segrave and others, 
e 


The Biſhop of Of them were brought before the King, who in Perſon fate upon the Bench 


had causd his Seal to be put to them. Thele being ſhortly after ſummon'd 
to appear in the King's Court at Weſtminſter, inſtead of coming, took SanQuar 
in ſeveral Places; but at length by the Management of the Arch-Biſhop, — 


„ 


Wincheſter with his Juſticiaries. Peter de Rivaulx was the firſt that appear'd in a Clerk's 


and other Mi- 


nifters diſ- 
grac'd. 


| likewiſe call'd him Traitor, and added, That by his wicked Advice Hubert 


A. D. 


1235. 
Reg. % 


The Emperor 
Frederick 
marries Iſa- 
bella the 


King's Siſter. 


Habit, yet with a Dagger at his Girdle, and bow'd to the King, who as ſoon 
as he faw him, call'd him Traitor, accus'd him for his pernicious Counſels, and 
requir'd him to give an Account of his Treaſuryſhip, and alſo the Wardſhips 
of the young Nobility, with the Eſcheats and other Profits of the Crown; and 
after this ſent him to the Tower, and ſeiz d all his Lay Poſſeſſions, becauſe un- 
der his Clerk's Habit he had a Coat of Mail, and a Knight's Weapon at his 
Girdle. At the ſame Day alſo appear'd Stephen Segrave before the King, who 


Earl of Kent was remoy'd from his Office of Juſticiary, and impriſon'd, and 
many of the Nobility proſcrib'd, requiring him to give an Account of his Ju- 
ſticiaryſhip. But by the Mediation of the Arch-Biſhop, Time was given to 
him and others; and the King gerring Mony out of them, and making Hugh 
de Pateſbull chief Juſticiary, all Things in a ſhort Time were brought to a rea- 
ſonable and quiet Condition. | | 
Theſe calmer Times were made more pleaſant and hm by the Marriage of #4. 
the Emperor Frederick with the Lady I hella, King Henry's Siſter, now about 
twenty Years of Age, with whom the King gave thirty thouſand Marks, as her 
Portion. The Meſſengers arriv'd in March with the Emperor's Letters, clos d 
with a Seal of Gold, and the Arch-Biſhop. of Coloign, and the Duke of Lo- 
Vain were ſent to conduct her over. The Ring brought her to Sandwich, with 
a fair Train of three hundred Horſe, and being nobly farniſh'd with all Things, 
ſhe took ſhipping in May, and arriv'd at Antwerp, and was, magnificently en- 
tertain d; while her Sweetneſs of Behaviour, and her charming Beauty attracted 
the Love and Admiration of all People. At the Solemnity of her Marriage 
were N three Kings, eleven Dukes, thirty Earls, beſides, a great Number 
of Prelates. This Ingen! Alton gave a worthy Hiſtorian occaſion to dilplay 
the Gloxy and Grandeur of the ngliſh Princes; but among them all, none 
were more highly advanc'd. than che Children, of Kiog John, one of whos | 
£0 | | | | on 
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Sons was now a King, the other aſterwards choſen to be an Emperor, one of his ann 
Daughters now a Queen, this other now an Empreſs: HereRoger Wendover ends 
his Hiſtory, to whoſe Labouts we have been oſten and very muth'oblig:- 


3 ö King Henry, being arriv'd to the thirtieth Vear of his Age, and the A. D. 
twentieth of his Reign, reſolv d to enter into a nuptial State, and accordingly 1 2 6 
marry d the Lady Eleanor, ſecond Daughter to Raymond Earl of Provence; 
who tho” his Fortunes were in a low Condition, yet he marry*d his four Daugh- 
ters to as many Kings: Immediately. after her Marriage lie was crown'd at — , "i 
Weſtminſter with extraordinary Splendor and Magnificence ; at which Soletn nor Daughrer 
nity the City of London ſignally diſplay'd its Grandeur, being richly adorn'd 7 1 
with Silks, Banners, Crowns, Palls, Tapers and Lamps, with all the ſtraug — 
Vatietics of Wit and Invention. The Citizens, well mounted, and gloriou y 
attir'd, met the King on Horſe-back ; and at the Dinner, with the Clangor of 
Trumpets before them, they enter'd, carrying three hundred and ſixty Gaps of 
Gold and Silver, to ſerve the wy and his noble Gueſts with Wine, accordin! 
to their Duties in Coronations. Our Author here takes particular Notice, tha 
the Earl of Cheſter, as Lord High Conſtable, carry d the Sword of St. Edward, 
call'd Curteine, before. —_— in Token, That he is Earl of the Palace, and 
© has by Right a Power. of reſtraining the King, if he ſhould act any Thing a- 
© miſs: Shortly after the King went from London to Merton. Abby, where he 
met with his great Men to treat with them about the Affairs of the Kingdom; 
and here were. made the Laws call'd the Statutes of Merton. To this Place 
came the Emperor's Meſſengers, deſiring the King to ſend his Brother Richard 
to his Aſſiſtance -againſt the French; bur by the Advice of the Nobility, his 
Requeſt was refus d, becauſe he was young, and next Heir to the Crown, if 
the King dy'd without Iſſue. | . 

bi. And now the jealous Lords began again to relapſe into their uſual Diſcon- 1. Lord; 4. 

tents, heinouſly refenting it, That the King was fo much govern'd by his Wifeꝰs gain diſcon- 
Uncle, William de Valentia; inſomuch that the King withdrawing himſelf in- - 
to the Tower of London, the Lords refus d to come to him. 65 on better 
Advice therefore the King return d to his Palace; where ſome great Officers, and 
others; were remov'd from the Privy- Council, and their Places, not without 
the Admiration of moſt People. But the Biſhop of Chicheſter, choſen Lord 
Chancellor in the King's Minority, being requir'd by his Soveraign' to deliver 
up his Seal, poſitively refus d, declaring, That as he had receib d it by the Au. 
| Reih of the Parliament, he would not reſign it without their Conſent. Theſe 
frequent Oppoſitions from his Prelates and Peers, induc'd this unſteady King to 

reſume into his Favour ſome of thoſe Counſellors he had not long fince diſplac d, 

as Peter de Rivaulx; and Stephen" Segrave. Then to ſecure himſelf from re- 

moter Dangers, he travelfd towards 7 ork, to eſtabliſh'a Peace between him and 

Alexander King of the Scots; who in Confidence of the Amity and Aſſiſtance 

of Prince Lewellyn, demanded the County of Northumberland. Neyerthelefs,. 

by the Wiſdom of their Friends, and their own Moderation, they parted in | 

Peace; the King of England, rather than give up ſo neceſſary a Frontier, obliging 

himſelf to lay out certain Lands, in lieu of that County, which King 7% | 
had formerly given as a Portion with his Daughter. In this Year Marrh. Paris 4 fringe 

tells us of a ſtrange Prodigy ſeen near the Abby of Rock in 7orkſbire; which 1299 
was, that for ſeveral Days together ſome Troops of Men on Horſeback ap- 
pear d to riſe out of the Ground, and dividing themſelves into Parties, ſeemd 

to fight) with each other, and at laſt to ſink into the Earth again. The like 

Apparitions, as he ſays, were alſo ſeen this Vear in Ireland, as the Earl of 
Gloceſter related it to him, and affirny'd the Truth of the Fact. | 
% King Henry, whoſe Treaſuries were exhauſted by the Payment of his Siſter's. 

Port a | 115 | EFT | pry SA, D. 

rtion to the'Emperor;. now call'd-a Parliament at London, where he could | 
not obtain any Supplies from the States of the Land, but upon Confirmation 1. 
b of eg · 246 
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The King of the National Privileges of England formerly granted, and upon Acceptance 
wants Mony. Sf the Earls of Ferrars, and Warren, and John Fitz-Geoffry into his rivy- 
Council. The King, to fatisfie the People, caus'd them to ſwear fo give 10 
unfaithful Advice, and to abſtain from all Corruption, or Sale of Fuſtice; 
and finally he promis'd himſelf to rely wholly upon his natural Subjetts for 
Advice, and to leave all others. Upon this a Thirtieth of all Profits was 
anted ; but then it was appointed, that the Mony ſhould not be paid into the 
xchequer, but was to be poſited in ſome Religious Houſe or Caſtle in every 
County, to be expended for the Uſe of the Publick, as Occaſion requir'd; ſo 
that if the King fail to perform his Part, every Man ſhould receive back what 
The Prince of he had depoſited. One ordinary Cauſe of Expence ſeem'd now to be remoy'g, 
Wales /ub- for Lewellyn Prince of Wales, being diſtemper'd in Body, and diſturb'd by the 
124.” 5” Rebellions of his Son Griffin, voluntarily agreed to hold the whole Principality 
of the Kings of England. X 
Here Marth. Paris complains of the State of England at this Time, which wi. 
by the King's Flexibility was become the ordinary Prey of ſometimes one Sort 
of Strangers, and ſometimes another, as Poictovins, Italians, Germans and 
Uſurpations of Provencials. But no Kind of Strangers then ſo much infeſted England as 
the Church of the Romans, of whom there ſwarm'd three Sorts; Uſurers, who were the Pope's 
— Merchants; Italian Clerks, vile and illiterate Perſons, who being arm'd with 
the Pope's Bulls and Cenſures, poſſeſs d themſelves of many ſpiritual Revenues; 
and Farmers and Proctors for the Romans, who ſubtlely ſcraping together 
whatever was of Value in the Land, ſent it over the Sea to their luxurious Ma- 
ſters. And as theſe Papal Engines acted here in Eugland, fo they did with o- 
thers at Rome, the Governors of that Church nor ſeeking to win Mens Souls, 
but their Mony, oppreſſing the Religious by Puniſhments, Uſuries and Simonies, 
without any Care of Juſtice and Honeſty ; which caus'd the Greek Church at 
his Time to fall quite away, and to oppoſe it ſelf againſt that of Rome. Eng- 
nd had then no leſs Cauſe than Greece; but as Pope Gregory knew that the 
only Way to keep England firm, was to ſecure the King, 1o the King ſaw no 
Way to curb his Barons, but by yielding to the Pope, tho' with ſo many infuf- 
ferable Miſchiefs. And for ſome ſuch Deſign Cardinal Otto the Pope's Legate 
was ſent into England, utterly againſt the Will of the Peers, and eſpecially of 
the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, who publickly reprov'd the King for allowing 
of it, ng, dangerous to the Kingdom. Yet ſome good Offices were at 
firſt perform'd by the Legate ; particularly in a Treaty of Peace begun between 
the two Kings of England and Scotland at Tork, where Otto interpos'd him- 
ſelf, and occaſion'd a final « . 5 pang Notwithſtanding this, the Barons were 
inrag'd to ſee the King ſo addicted to the Will of the Romans, and the Legate, 
for which the Earl of Cornwall his Brother reprov'd him as carrying himſelf 
more like the Pope's Penſioner than a King. By which the King began to be 
ſo ſenſible of his Authoriry, that when the Legate call'd a National Synod at 
St. Paul's, he ſent Meſſengers to forbid him on the Behalf of the King and 
58 Not to attempt any Thing that was againſt the Crown and Royal 
ignity. 5 | | | 

A. D. Thom this Time Simon Montfort, an active and vigorous Man, fo wrought *. 

could himſelf into Fayour, that the King with his own Hands privately gave him his 
3 A Siſter Eleanor, Widow to the late Earl of Pembroke, notwithſtanding ſhe had 
Reg. . vow'd her ſelf a Nun. This being known to the Earl of Cornwall, and the 
Simon 2 diſcontented Lords, it was © je reſented, becauſe the King according to his 
: ? ' Promiſe had not firſt conſulted them, as in all Matters of Moment; inſomuch 
| that none but Earl Hubert adher'd to the forſaken King. The Earl of Cornwall 
The Lords was the Head of this Defection, of whom Men generally hop'd, That he would 
4pleard. now free the Nation from the great Oppreſſions of Romans and other Strangers. 
| Upon which the Legate undertook to adviſe him, alledging, That if the whole 
Nation roſe a the King, yet he being his own Brother, ought to adhere 

' 9 2 | | 


to 
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to him. To whom the Earl reply'd, That it was not ſtrange that he 
ſhould be fo coucern'd for the preſent Condition of the Kingdom, ſince he 
was the only Heir apparent to the Crown : And tho ſe many Profits atcru'd 
to the King, yet by the great Gifts beſtow'd to the Queen's Relations, the 
Treaſury was exhauſted, when the Kingdom was inviron'd with Enemies and 
Strangers, who were enrich'd with the Church Revenues and Benefices foun- 
ded by his pious Anceſtors. The Legate finding that neither Threats nor Pro- 
miſes would prevail upon the Barons of this Party, but that their Inclinations 
were bent towards the Earl, he advis'd the King to appoint the firſt Sunday in 
Lent to give his poſitive Anſwer. Upon which Day the Nobility met at Lon- 
don, guarded with Horſe and Arms, to compel the King to the Performance of 
his Promiſes; and at length, after many Debates, the King promis'd to ſubmit 
himſelf to the Determination of ſome of the moſt grove and diſcreet Men ; 
which Agreement was reduc'd to Writing, and feal'd both by the Legate and 
the Nobility. | | 
Miu. Not x: 5908 the King going to Yoogfiack, a Traitor was ſeized there who 
deſigu'd to aſſaſſinate his Majeſty ; for which he was drawn in Pieces by Horſes 
at Coventry. About the ſame Time the Legate was in no leſs Danger at Ox- 
ford, where being at firſt honourably entertain'd by the Univerſity in Ouſucy 
Abby, the Pride of his Romans there prov d ſo inſupportahle, that a Company 
of the younger Students, being provok'd to arm themſelves, not only ſlew the 
Legate's Kinſman, but would have done the fame to the LORD ae whom The Pope's Te- 
they term'd an Ofurer, a Simoniack, a Perverter f the 255 and a Subver. S, Pan- 
ter of the Kingdom, enriching Strangers with the Sports of the Natives. But 
abſconding himſelf, he at Midnight eſcap'd over the River, not without Danger 
of drowning, and fled to the King for Protection. For which Outrage, the King 
ſending a Troop of Soldiers, impriſon d thirty of the Offenders ; and the Le- 
gate interdicted the whole Univerſity ; till all the Biſhops of England, who 
met purpoſely at a Synod, pleaded for a Relaxation. T'o whole Importunity the 
haughty Legate would not condeſcend, unleſs all the Biſhops would yield to go 
on | oot with the Students from St. Paul's Church to the Legate's Houſe, which 
was about a Mile diſtant, who there without Gowns, Caps or Shoes, ſhould 
humbly crave Abſolution ; all which was accordingly perform'd. | 
bid.” Not long after the Legate was recall'd to Rome by the Pope, upon Notice of / SD 5 hh 
the daily Offences given to England; but by the earneſt Endeavours of the King, | 
who fear'd leſt the Nobility ſhould prevail . him, he was detain'd as a ne- 1239. 
ceſſary Evil to eſtabliſh Peace. About the ſame Time he created Simon Mont. Reg. 23. 
fort Earl of Leiceſter, but ſhortly after brake ſuddenly with him, alledging 
That he had firſt corrupted his Siſter, and to cover her Shame he permitted 
the Marriage. He likewiſe receiv'd Stephen Segrave again into his Fayour and 
Council; ſo unconſtant was this Prince, that he ſcaroe lov'd or hated, but ac- 
cording to the Influence and Suggeſtions of thoſe about him. Yet at length he 
began to diſcover the indirect Practices of his beloved Legate, whoſe great 
Friend, Peter Saracen, having been taken Priſoner by the Emperor, and obli- 
ged to pay ten thouſand Pounds for his Ranſom, this ſhameleſs Man advis'd the 
King to bind himſelf and his Crown for the Payment of it. By which the King 
3 what Toyls were laid to inſnare him, in a great Rage ſwore, That 
repented he had ever admitted the Legate into the Land, to devour all its 
Wealth. And the Biſhops of the Nation, meeting in a Synod at London: to 
redreſs the Oppreſſions of the Engliſh Church, told the Legate in plain Terms, The Prelares 
That the Importunity of the Romans had ſo long exhauſted their Church Re- — 
venues, that they would no longer endure it. Shortly after when the Legate : 
was entring Scotland, the King of that Country met him, and declar'd to him, 2 
That never any Legate had enter d there before, and there was no Occaſion 
for any at this Time; for Chriſtianity and the Church was then in a proſpe- 
rous Condition. But by the Mediation of ſome Friends, it was agreed under 
: | | the 
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the Hand and Scal of the Legate, That this ſhould not be drawn into a Prece- 
dent; whereupon the Legate enter'd Scotland, and held a Sy nod at Edinburgh, 
and having extorted what Mony he could, he return'd privately to England. 
About the ſame Time the variable King caus'd ſeveral Articles of Treaſon and 
high Miſdemeanors to be exhibited in his Court againſt his faithful Hubert, pre. 
tended to be committed while the Management of publick Affairs oe through 
his Hands. To all which he anſwer'd with ſuch Modeſty and Submiſſion, and 
ſo fully to the Purpoſe, that all who heard him were fatisfy'd of his Innocence; 
tho' the King and all his Lawyers did their utmoſt to prove him guilty. How. 
ever the King's Anger was no ways abated, till he had reſign'd four of his beſt 
Caſtles, Blanch Caſtle, Groſmund in Wales, Screnefrith and Hatfield. In the 
Lern fame Year, on the ſixteenth Day of June, Queen Eleanor was deliver d of a 
os Son nam'd Edward, afterwards King of England. | 


A. D. About the ſame Time the Emperor Frederick being excommunicated by the ur. 


1240. Pope, afterwards by his Ambaſſadors complain'd to King Henry, That he ſee.“ 
40. ned to have forgot his Alliance and Marriage with his Siſter, when he ſuf 
Reg. . fer'd the Pope's Sentence of Excommunication againſt him to be publiſh'd in 
_—_ pes bis Kingdom, and had inconſiderately allow'd the Pope's Legate as Coadjutor 
the Kine. in theſe Practices againſt him; wherefore he deſir"d that the Legate might be 
expelld England, as the Enemy and Pillager of his Subjects. To whom the 

King moſt diſhonourably anſwer'd, That he ought to obey the Pope, and his 
Eccleſiaſtical Commands, becauſe he was his Tributary and Fendatary. How- 

ever he advis'd the Legate to leave his Kingdom, to prevent further Miſchiefs, 

and incenſing the Emperor; yet he found Pretences to ſtay till the following 

Vear, and in the mean Time to extort unreaſonable Sums from the Clergy and 

others. There were alſo Commands given to the Italian Uſurers, by the King, 

To leave the moſt pure Earth of his Realm, as he phras d it; but, as M. Pa- 

vis adds, by giving the King Mony, which is too much us'd to juſtifie the Im- 

| pious, they for the moſt Part remain'd ſtill, being unwilling to forſake ſuch rich 
re As of aſtures. Whether upon Diſcontent for theſe burdenſom Times, or otherwiſe, 
esel , Richard Earl of Cornwall took upon him the Croſs, began his Voyage to the 
Holy war. Holy-Land, and left his Son Henry to the King his Brother's Care; and not 
long after was follow'd by William Long ſpee Farl of Jalisbury, and ſeveral 

| other Engliſh Noblemen, that attended him. N 3 
A. D. At length, after near four Years Continuance, the Legate being commanded 1. 
1 by the Pope to return, took his folemn Leave of the King, and parted with ma- 
4 * ny tender Sighs and Embraces. No Man but the King lamented his Departure; 
Reg. . for, ſerting aſide the RY Veſſels and Ornaments of. the Churches, he had 
The Pope's Le- drawn more Riches from the Clergy than he left behind; beſides he had occaſi- 
gate departs. on'd three hundred rich Benefices and Prebendaries to be given to the Pope's 
Creatures, and reſery'd for his own Uſe. Upon his Departure, Peter of da- 

voy the fd Uncle arriv'd, whom the King entertain'd with great Magnifi- 

cence, and gave him the Earldom of Richmond. This and the like Bounties 

to Strangers occaſion'd ſtill more Hatred againſt the King, who in fayour of 

bis Queen, procur'd her Uncle Boniface to be choſen Arch-Biſhop of Canter- 

bury, the Rents of which were then above four thouſand Marks per annum. 

Edmund his Predeceſſor, being weary of the Pope's Exactions and Oppreſſions 

in Eug land, had made choice of a voluntary Exile at Pountney in France, 

. Where he dy'd with the Honour and Opinion of a Saint. In the ſame Year 

dy'd two great Ladies of the Royal Blood of Exgland; firſt, Iſabella, the Em- 

| preſs, and the King's eldeſt Siſter, in Childbed, 'to the great Grief of the Em- 
Fleanor Hei- peror her Husband ; next, Eleanor, Siſter to Arthur Duke of Bretaign, who 
a , having been kept Priſoner thirty nine Years, deccas'd in the Caſtle of Briſtol, 
without ever one marry'd. This laſt was a Lady of a noble Spirit, ever inſiſt- 
ing upon her Right to the Crown; who upon her Death left a more indiſputa- 

ble Title to King Henry, than ever he had before. as 1 
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M. Paris VI. The King's Imploy ments had hitherto been almoſt wholly taken up in A. D 
*- Civil Diſturbances, or in the too patient Bearing of ſome foreign Grievances, * 
nouriſh'd within his own Kingdom; which gave him perhaps little Leiſure, 1242. 
Means, or Inclination to purſue any Tranſmarine Action. But now having with Reg. 2. 
great O poſition furniſh d himſelf with Mony and Men, he took Shipping im- The King's | 
mediately after Eaſter towards Poictou, where the Earl of Marche, now Huſ- Fade 12. | 
band to Queen 1/abe/ his Mother, expected his Arrival. He committed the Go- 
vernment of the Land to the Arch-Biſhop of Zork; and took with him the 
Earl of Cornwall, lately return'd with much Honour from the Holy-Land, and 
ſeven other Earls, with about three hundred Knights, beſides other Soldiers. 
To reſiſt the Eng/i/h, the King of France, who had given Por#oy to his Bro- 
ther Alphonſo, aſſembled a powerful Army of four thouſand Men of Armand 
about twenty thouſand Soldiers, with a thouſand 7 And laying Siege 
to Fronteney, a Caſtle belonging to the Earl of Marche, King Henry ſent a 
Meſſenger of Defiance.to him, as 4 Breaker of the Truce. Lewis, a juſt and 
valiant Prince, deny'd That ever he broke the Truce ; but that the King of 
England had been the Aggreſſor in joining with ſuch as were Rebels againſt 8 
him. Vet, provided that the Engliſh would not protect his Enemies, the Earls 7h fair o7- 
of Marche, Tholouſe and others, he offer d to give him PoitFor, and a great f, 
Part of Normandy, in Satisfaction of his Father's Oath, and further to prolong ref. FS 
the laſt Truce three Years more. Theſe Conditions, ſo honourable and adyan- 
tagious to the King of England, by the Practices of the Po:tovins, who fear'd 
the French King's Anger would prove too heavy for them, if the Eugliſh aban- 
don'd their Cauſe, were unfortunately refus'd. 


lid, Upon this Refuſal, the French King expreſsd much Concern for the Oaths 


that his Father had made to King Henry when he left England, of deliverin 
up his Dominions in France. But one of his Miniſters reply d, That the Oat? 
was mutual, and that the King of England had broken it when he caus'd Con- 
ſtantine 4à C:tizen of London 770 be hang d for defending his Father's Honour. 
This weak Pretence ſatisfy d the King's Scruples for the preſent ; and proceeding 
in his Attacks upon the Caſtle of Froxzeney, took it with the Earl of Marche's 
Son, and above four hundred other Priſoners, When ſome advis'd him That 
the Earl's Son and the reſt might be executed as a Terror to other Rebels, he 
generouſly reply'd, The Son has obey'd his Father, and the reſt the Command 
of their lors, upon which account neither of them deſerve Death. After this, 
eig march'd directly to Tailleburgh where King Henry was incamp'd, who 
now perceiy'd that he was utterly dilappointed by the Earl of Marche, and in 
great anger : Therefore expoſtulating with the Earl How he had perform'd 
is Promiſe of procuring Men, if be ſupply'd him with Mony ? the Earl re- 
py 6 He never made leb 4 Promi ſe, and if any Writing was ſèal d to that 
feet, it was all the Contrivance of his Wife, the King's Mother, Imme- 
diately Earl Richard difarm'd himſelf, and with a Truncheon in his Hand went 
to the French Camp, where he was kindly and honourably receiv'd ; and deſi- 
ring a ſhort Truce of the King, he obtain'd one for a Day and a Night: By 
which means King Heury his Brother had an e of eſcaping wit 
his Army, tho' not without great Diſhonour and Difficulty. The Earl of 
Marche now repenting of his Attempts, ſubmitted to the French King, and 
made private Articles for himſelf; ſo that King Henry being abandon'd, was ob- 
lig d to fly into Ga/cony. Upon which the Cities of Xaintes, Ponti, and all Poitu gain 
the reſt. of Poictu, forthwith ſubmitted to King Lewis; only Hertold Gover. ö bim. 
nor of Mirabel Caſtle went to the King of England, and implor'd his ProteQi- 
on; to whom the King reply'd, That he was betray'd by the Earl of Marche, 
and was ſcarce able to ſecure his own Perſon, therefore he had leave to act 
according to his Diſcretion. Upon this he went to the King of France, and 
ſubmitte himſelf to his Protection, and that King anſwer'd, That he only had 
| | P p d behavd 
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behav'd himſelf faithfully to his S e and therefore receiv d the Caſtle 
2nd Himſelf very kindly; and having firſt taken an Oath of Fealty, generouſ- 
ly reſtor'd it to him again. The further Proſecution of this War was hinder'd 
by Sickneſs and Famine, which much afflicted the French Army ; which at 
A Truce le. length occaſion'd a five Years Truce between the two Kings. Lewis returr'q 
deen the. to Paris, and Henry retir'd to his City of Bourdenx in Gaſcony; where, bei 
King s govern'd by the Counſels of the King of Arragon and the Earl of Tholonſe, he 
Fance. pent the Winter in Soſtneſs and Pleaſure, as tho' no Difhonour had befallen 
him. Here his Queen Eleanor bore a Daughter call'd Beatrix. 
In the following Year the five Years Truce between the two Kings was ſo. ts 
A. D. lemnly confirm'd; by which Agreement the King of France was not only to 
1243. retain whatever he had gain'd by the Sword, but alſo to receive five thouſand 
Reg. *7, Pounds every Year from the King of England: To ſuch diſhonourable Terms 
8˙ * was this poor Prince by his own Inconfideratenefs reduc'd. His return was 
long expected in England, yet much delay d by the Gaſcorgns, by reaſon of 
king Hemy the Mony he a iow amongſt them; ſo that he could not arrive at his own 
returns with Kingdom before the twenty fitth Day of September. By reaſon of this expen- 
ngdom befor * 4 7 y xpen 


2 ſive Voyage, he ſoon became very burdenſome to his Subjects, as well by the 


Levy of Scutage, as by forc'd Loans, and other Methods. The Jeu allo felt 
the Severity of his Wants fo far, that Chriſtians commiſerated their Condition; 
whoſe Gold he receiv'd with his own Hands, and their Silver by thoſe of his 
Officers. Theſe and other importunate Corraſions, were not only us d to fill 
up ſuch Breaches as the French Affairs had produc'd, but alſo to ſpend on 
Shews and Entertainments. For on the firſt of November, Beatrix Counteſs 
of Provence, the Queen's Mother, arriv'd in England, being receiv'd at Lon- 
don with all imaginable Pomp and Maguificence. She brought her Daughter 
Cynthia with her, who on the twenty third of the fame Month was marry'd to 
the King's Brother Earl Richard; and the Nuptials were celebrated with ſuch 
Splendor and Feaſting, that no leſs than thirty thouſand Diſhes were provided 


for the Entertainment. 


Theſe new Expences occaſion'd a further Want in the King's Coffers, and u 


A. D. therefore he call'd a Parliament for a new Supply; to whom he promis d To 0b. 
I244. ſerve the Liberties fiworn to at his Coronation, and grantd in his Charters, 
Reg. 2 and further declar'd, That his Honour and theirs ſhould be inſeparable. Up- 
Great Com- on Which the whole Body beſought him To remember, how often he had re- 


Flinte again © ceiy'd Mony from his faithful Subjects, without performing his Promiſes ; 


ene Xing ® © That after the taking of Bedford, he had Carrucage, two Shillings upon eve- 
© ry Plough- Land; the Year after, a Fifteenth upon all their Moveables Up- 
on his Paſſage into Bretaigu he had no ſmall Sums from the Prelates, Mona- 
* ſteries, Burgeſſes and Fews After his return he had Scutage, three Marks 
0 apap every Knight's Fee; then a Fortieth of all Moyeables; a while after, a 
* Thirtieth; ſhortly after, for the 3 of his Daughter to the Emperor, 
two Marks upon every Plough- Land; and at his Son's Birth, by Preſents he 
had heap'd up conſiderable Sums. Again when he went into Gaſcony, he had 
« rais'd vaſt Quantities of Mony from all Sorts of People, and upon his Return 
© after he had been deluded and diſhonour'd, he had in a manner fleec'd his 
subjects. Vet ſtill, under the Name of Aid for the Marriage of the King's 
eldeſt Daughter, they granted him twenty Shillings upon every Knights Fee, 
to be paid at Eaſſer 2 Michaelmaſs. To which they added this ſevere Expo- 
ſtulation, Flow well the King will keep his Promiſes, in Requital of the paſt 
and preſent Contributions, he only knows to whom nothing is unknown. But 
ſuch as endeavonr'd to ſtrengthen the Pope's Deſigns, by raiſing Mony from the 
Engliſh Clergy, met with a conſtant Oppoſition; not only through che Unwil. 
lingnels of the Clergy, bur alſo becauſe the 2 ok had written to the he 
in expreſs Terms, That if he e any Contributions for the 2 e 
woulg certainly revenge it upon all the Engliſh that fell into his Hands. þ 
. In 
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Chap. II. 
Il the mean Time, Griffin Brother to David Prince of Wales, after a lone 
M. Park Impriſonment in the Tower, endeavouring to 77 th loſt his Life by the Break- 
le. ing of the Rope that ſhould have given him his Li erty ; which Accident occa- 
ſion d his Brother David to revolt and take up Arms, notwithſtanding the ſo- 4 Beach 
lemn Submiſſion he had made three Years before. And to ſupport his Deſigns, 4 Wales, 
in Imitation of King John, he pur himſelf under the Protection of the Pope, 
offering him an annual Tribute of five hundred Marks; all which produc'd no 
eat Effect. At the ſame Time that the King receiv'd the News of the Yeth 
13 he alſo heard, That the King of the Scots had declared, He wonld ß ..;., 
not hold the leaſt Piece of Earth of the King of England. For the Manage- Scotland. 
ment of this double War, he firſt march'd into the North, where at Newca , 
by means of the Death of the principal Incendiary, and the Mediation of — 5 
all Conteſts between the two Kings were adjuſted, according to thoſe Articles 
formerly made between them at the City of Zur. The 22 being now leſs 
formidable, the King ſent but a ſmall Part of his Army againſt them, under the 
Conduct of Hubert Fitz-Matthew; but through their own Neglect, and the 
Vigilance of the Welſh, Hubert and all his Men were defeated and diſpers'd. The King's ill 
The News cf this Diſhonour fo affected the King, that he reſolv'd to end Os 
powerful Army againſt the Fe//þ; but when he deſir d a Subſidy of his Parlia- 
ment for that purpoſe, he was with one Voice and Mind deny'd; tho' at the 
ſame time his Debts to Foreign Merchants for Wines and other Neceſſaries, were ſo 
numerous and fo continually remember d, that he could ſcarce paſs abroad with- 
out their Clamours. Yer the News he receiv'd from Gaſcony, That his Lieu- 
renant De Molis had defeated the King of Navarre, did ſomewhat mitigate 
theſe Misfortunes; and at the ſame Time Robert Paſſeleu by his ſevere fining 
ſuch as had encroach d upon the King's Foreſts, in a ſhort Time fill'd his Coffers 
beyond all Expectation. 
Un. The great Benefits the King found from his new Su plies, caus d him daily A. D. 
atm to conſider how to augment them, and put a Stop to all foreign Hindrances and 
Out- lets. Upon the Departure of Otto, the Pope's Legate, who haſt vaſt- 1243 


ly inrich'd both himſelf and his Maſter, it was hop'd that the Nation ſhould Reg. 32. 


have found ſome Eaſe from the NRomiſh Extortions; but it prov'd otherwiſe ; 
for, as M. Paris complains, new Agents and Factors ſtill came over, as if En- England op- 


gland had been an unexhauſtible Spring, and Rome a bottomleſs Gulf. Upon preſi d by the 


| Pope's Agents. 
which Account the King had wrot both ro this Pope and his Predeceſſor, deſi- be: Agent 


ring them To deſiſt from thus afflicting England with their Exactions; yet 
out of Fear of him whom he had acknowledg ' d his Soveraign, and a Deſire of 
more Power, he ſupported the Romiſh Miniſters, againſt the Pleaſure of the 
whole Nation. Which fo incourag'd the preſent Pope, that he deſign'd to make 
a Viſit into England himſelf; to which purpoſe#he caus'd his Cardinals to 
write their perſuaſory Letters to the King, as a Thing highly conducing to his 
Safety, and to his Kingdom's Immortal Glory, to enjoy the de of the 
Lord Pope, who greatly deſir d to ſee the Delicacies of Weſtminſter, and the 
Riches of London. Bur the King's Council expreſly declar'd to him, That the 
Rapines and Simonies Lg the Romans had ſufficiently ſtain d the Purity of 

England, without the Pope's coming perſonally to pillage the Wealth of the 
Church and Kingdom. Tho' the Pope was refus d Entrance in Perſon, yet his 
Rapines were ſtill carry d on by his Factor and Chaplain Martin; 0 that 
ſeveral of the Peers, commiſerating the Condition of the Land, took Order for 
a ſtrict Watch at all the Ports of England, that all Letters from Rome ſhould 
be ſtopp'd. Shortly after the King order'd a ſtrict Enquiry to be made into 
each — £9 of the true Value of the Benefices which the Palin Clergy-Men 
then enjoy d in England by the Gift of the Pope; and they were found to 
amount to ſixty thouſand Marks per Aunum, which at that Time exceeded 
the whole Revenue of the Crown. Upon which Report the King became full 
ſenſible of the inſatiable Avarice of the Romi/h Church, but all that he durit 


Pp2 | do 
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The King ex- 


do was to permit a ſharp Epiſtle to be written in the Name ot the general Body 


err; bin Au- of the Nation, in which they ſer forth the execrable Extortions and Exattions 
rhority againſt of the Pope's Legates and Nunti's, and ſent it to the Pope then fitting in a 


Rome. 


Council at Lyons. Here, the Pope giving dilatory and uncertain Anſwers, Earl 
Bioot and the'reſt of the King's Agents, with terrible Threats and Oaths de- 
clar'd, That they would remedy that themſelves, which the Pope would not. 
And indeed the Nobility at home had already begun to act to that Effect, hay. 
ing commanded Martin to depart out of the Land, or he and all his Company 
ſhould be cut in pieces: Who departing in Haſte, fo inrag'd the Pope with the 


The Pope's News of this Uſage, that he declar'd thus, 17 ig full Time that we make Peace 


Pride. 


The King 

builds the Ab- 
by Church at 
Weltminſter, 


A. D. 
1246. 


Here 


with the Emperor, that ſo we may humble theſe rebellious petty Princes; for the 
great Dragon being once pacrify d, the ſmaller Serpents will eaſily be troddey 
under foot, Then to let King Henry lee his Power, he ſent to all the Biſhops 
of England, commanding them that each ſhould ſer his Seal to that Charter of 
Tribute which King 70% had unhappily granted; which theſe timorous Bi. 
ſhops perſorm d, greatly to the Nation's Damage, and their own Reproach. The 
King at firſt ſhew'd his Reſentments, and declar'd That he would never comply 
with ſuch Baſeneſs; but wanting Conſtancy and Courage, he in a ſhort Time 
return d to his wonted Tameneſs and Submiſſion. _ 

The Welſh Affairs growing very troubleſome by reaſon of the caſual Death vu. 
of Firz-Matthew, the King prepar d to 2 ky their Inſults in Perſon : In or- 
der to which the King came to St. Paul's Church, and there took leave of the 
Citizens of London, after a familiar and popular Manner. And that neither 
War nor Want ſhould make him forget his Magnificence, he began to pull down 
the old Abby Church at Yeſiminſter, and new build it in that ſtately Manncr 
in which it remains to this Day. But all that he did in Wales for near two 
Months, was to build the Caſtle of Ganock, which he finiſh'd with great Diffi- 
culty, and put a ſtrong Garriſon into it; and the Winter approaching, he de- 
ſtroy'd all the Victuals and Forage upon the Borders, and the inward Parts of 
Wales, and then return'd with his Army into England. For this Expedition 
the King pawn'd his Jewels to his Brother Rzchard for three thouſand Marks. 
Paris has a long Liſt of great Perſons, who dy ing about this Time, 
left neither Name nor Iſſue to preſerve the Memory of their Grandeur; but 
none fo remarkable as the Earls of Pembroke, of whom there were five ſuccel- 
ſive Brothers, who dying left the noble Earldom, with a mighty Eſtate in En- 
gland, Ireland and Wales, to be divided between five Siſters, all marry'd to 
the goed Men of the Nation. Our Author aſcribes this ſudden Failure of 
the Heir Males to the Curſe of an Iriſh Biſhop upon their Father, who for tak- 
ing away ſome Lands belgpging to his Sce, and refuſing to reſtore them, pray'd 
that God would ſhew ſome remarkable Judgment upon his Family: 


The King finding himſelf free from foreign Troubles, now apply'd himſelf :,“ 


to the Reformation of the inward Maladics of his Dominions; and for that End 
he call'd a full Parliament to London, to which he deliver'd in Writing the Sum 


Reg. 30, of the Grievances both in Church and State: As Firſt, © That the Pope had ex- 
Great Com- * torted great Contributions of the Clergy, without the King's Conſent, againſt 


Plaints againſt 
the Pope's U- 
ſurpations. 


* the Rights and Liberties of the Kingdom. Secondly, That Patrons could not 
© beſtow their Livings on fit Perſons, becauſe the Pope gave them to his No- 
* mans, who could not ſpeak Engliſh, but impoveriſh'd the Nation by carrying 
* away the Coin. Thirdly, That the Pope's Proviſions and Penſions were cxor- 
© bitant and inſupportable. Fourthly, That Eugliſh Men were drawn out of 


© their Country to finiſh their Caules abroad. And fifthly, That the Pope 


by his Clauſe of Nox Obſtante vacated. Oaths, Cuſtoms, Charters, Grants, 


© Statutes, Rights and Privileges. Upon which the King, Prelates, Earls, Ba- 


rons, Abbots and Priors, did all write their ſeveral Complaints to the Pope, re- 
quiring Peedy Redreſi of thoſe infinite Injuries to the King and all his Sub- 


Jecke, who would rather die than thus daily endure ſuch Oppreſſions. Notwith- 


ſtanding» 
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ſtanding, ſeveral Prelates, out of Fear or Ambition, ptivately promoted the 
"Pope's Deſigns, when he ſecretly requir'd an annual Tallage of the Clergy for 
the Maintenance of his Soldiers; and that the Stare ſhould have no Notice of 
it, he caus'd them to fivear not to reveal this Contribution to any Man for the 
Space of half a Year. Yet the King came to the Knowledge of ir, and by Pro- 
clamation commanded that the Mony ſhould not be carry'd out of the Land, 
and that none of his Subjects ſhould contribute any Mony to the Pope: But it 547 7 li, 
came to no great Effect, for ſome 1 Biſhops and ambitious Clerks of Effect. 
his Council, fearing the Papal Threats, drew him to leave his Purpoſe weakly, 
which he had manfully undertaken. The Biſhop of Forreſter, a principal A- 
gent, was faid to have Authority from the Pope to interdict the Land, which 
was the main Thing the King fear'd, and which, as our Author freely. writes, 
was not worth his Fears; and the Earl of Cornwall allo with others, labour'd 
to promote the Pope's Intereſt, ſo that the wonred Extortions were as current 
as eyer. And further the Pope granted to Bonrface, now Arch-Bilhop of Can- 
terbury, a Foreigner and Uncle to the Queen, a Bull for levying a Tax of ten 
thouſand Marks in ſeyen Years Time upon the Biſhops and Clergy of his Pro- 
vince, to diſcharge, as it was pretended, the Debrs of the Archbiſhoprick. | 
Mn, If we ſhould fo often inſiſt upon the Relation of this Kingdom's Misfortunes, a D 
&." as the Pope's endleſs Corraſions, and the State's repeated Complaints give uuns 
Occaſion, we ſhould overburden the Reader with diſmal Matter, which Monks 1247 · 
themſelves have mournfully and ny ſer forth, ſhewing the too ſervile Af. Reg. 58 
fections of our Anceſtors, who ſtill enter'd upon new Conſultations about the The e 
Diſeaſe, but never brought the Dy to its right uſe. For upon freſh Ex- be f 
tortions from Rome, the unter embled his Parliament to think of a Re- Rome. 
dreſs, the whole State, as well Clergy as Laity, being reduc'd to ſuch a low 
Condition as was never known before; of which 5 3 their heavy 
Complaints, who were to protect the Land from ſuch Wrongs and Miſchiefs. 
Their only Remedy was again to write Letters to the Pope, which ſlender 
Force he could ny diſſipate; and tho, to pat a Stop to preſent Clamours, he 
promis'd never to fend any . into England, but at the State's Requeſt, 
yet he daily ſent his exacting Clerks, with the Power, tho' not with the Title 
and Enſigns of Legates, fo to delude the King, and impoſe upon his Subjects. 
In the midſt of theſe unhappy Times, the King ſummon'd all his Peers to meet 
on the Feſtival of Sr. Edward, the thirteenth of October, partly, as the Writ 
of Summons ſets forth, To hear the good News of a Benzfi conferrd on En- 
gland from Heav'n, partly to celebrate the Tranſlation of that Martyr, and 
artly for the Solemnity of Knighting William de Valentia, the King's Half 
Procter. The good News they were to hear was, That a Portion of our Sa- 
viour's Blood was ſent to the King from Jeruſalam; which with great Reve- 
rence and Devotion, the King himſelf in a mean Habit carry'd on Foot, from 
St. Pauls Church to Weſtminſter, where it was carefully repoſited. | | 
bis, As the Pope continually wanted Mony from this Kingdom, fo did the King A, D. 
alſo: For which Reaſon he ſummon'd a Parliament at London, and requir'd of | 
the Members to grant him a pecuniary Aid. But inſtead of complying, they , 
reprov'd him, For asking it without bluſhing, ſeeing when they granted the Reg. 270 
g 15 he promis'd by bis Charter, That he would #6 more burden his Nobility, 7% Partia- 


* 7 
* 


Moreover they blamd him For his repeated Kindneſſes and Liberalities to Hh. dhe Ki- 


reigners, and Contempt of his Native Subjetts, for not excouraging the Trade 
of bis own Kingdom, and in exatting unreaſonable Gifts from Merchants : 
And laſtly, For keeping Biſhopricks and Monaſteries void in hit own Hands. 
To which they added, That neither the Tuffictary, Chancellor, nor Treaſurer, 
were made by the Cimmon-Countil of the Kingdom, as they were in his Pre- 
deteſſor's Reign, The King inwardly touch'd at this, promis'd, That what was 

. amiſs ſhould be ſpeedily redreſs d; to which the whole Body retutn'd Anſwer, 
That as they had often, fo they would ndw patiently wait a while ; __ ac- 
. 1 cording 
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cording as his Promiſes were perform d, ſ6 ſhould their Obeditnce be. Upon 
which the Matter was deferr'd for three or four Months; and meeting again the 
He reſents the King made a Speech to them to this Effet, 7. hat they had not treated their 
Aﬀront. King civilly, but would impoſe mean and ſervile Conditions upon him; and 
what each of them in private thought to be his Right was deny d him; even 
that Authority which every Maſter exercis'd in his Family, who might uſe 
what Counſel, and might chuſe what Servants he thought fit in his own Houſe, 
but this they deny d lo their 1 And as Servants 7 not to judge 
or impoſe any Difficulties upon their Lord, ſo neither might Vaſſals upon their 
Prince; therefore he reſolu d to remove none of his Miniſters at their Pleaſure. 
Tet notwithſtanding he expected a pecuniary Aid, for the Recovery of his 
Rights beyond the Seas, which was their Concern as well as his. They all 
unanimouſly reply d, That they would no longer impoveriſh themſelves to inrich 
Foreigners: So the King was left ro furniſh himſelf by the Sale of his Jewels, 
Plate, and other valuable Goods: and being told that he might find Buyers in 
London, he reply'd, That if the Treaſury of Auguſtus were to be ſold, the Ci. 
tizens of London were able to purchaſe it. 
The Affairs of Gaſcony, which had been K diſturb'd by one Cuaſto de" 
A. D. Biard, were now by the Courage and Conduct of Simon Monfort Earl of Leice- 
1249. er, reduc d to good Order; which render'd his Preſence very acceptable in the 
Ne Court of England. The King intending to promote that Enterprize afreih 
* 8. 1+ againſt the following Spring, left no Methods untry'd, which either by Art or 
44.04 inceſſant Intreaties he could ule to repleniſh his exhauſted Coffers. In which he 
strauss. too much debas'd the Royal Name and Dignity of a King, declaring to ſeveral, 
| whoſe Bounty he crav'd, That it was more Charity to aſſiſt him with Mony, 
than one that went begging from Door to Door. In the mean Time the King 
neglected not the Adiminiſtration of Juſtice; for, whereas the whole County of 
Hampſhire was infeſted with Felons, Robbers and Murderers, he ſo manag'd the 
Affair, by ſitting in Perſon at I inche ſter Caſtle, that the Infamy and Danger of 
thoſe Places were clear d by hanging the chief Offenders, many of whom were 
wealthy, and ſome the King's own Servants; the latter of whom pleaded, That 
the King had for a long T ime ſtopp'd their Wages, ſo that they were oblig d 
A. D. either to ſell their Horſes and Equipage, or live upon Robberies. The King, 
nov deſirous to be Friends with the Citizens of London, ro whom of late he 
1250. had been too hard and extorting, publickly reconcil'd himſelf to them, whom 
Reg. }*. for that Cauſe he commanded to appear at Weſtminſter, and there immediately 
He undertakes undertook the Cruſade, and receiv'd the Badge from Arch Biſhop Boniface ; but 
the Cruiado.. yhatever his Intentions were, he himſelf never came to Action. In the mean 
Time, contrary to the Example of his Anceſtors, he ſo much abridg'd the Ex- 
from of his Houſe, and his Alms, that he juſtly ſuſtain d ſome diſhonourable 
mputations. Nevertheleſs he 4 wiſely to extricate himſelf out of many 
Merchants Debts; towards which he forc'd great Aids from the Jeu, as being 
the ordinary Clippers and Defacers of his Coin, and the Forgers of Seals and 
Charters; from one of whom he had at ſeveral Times got thirty thouſand Marks 
HisExtortions Of Silver, beſides two hundred Marks in Gold. And to get more Mony he 
ent a ſevere Inquiſitor to ſearch into the Tranſgreſſions upon Foreſts ; which 
Charge he executed with that Violence and Extortion upon the Gentry, that 
tho” he rais d large Sums, yet it loſt him the Affections of his People, when 
| he came afterwards to ſtand in moſt need of them. 
A. D. The King, now wholly intent upon raiſing of Mony, neither gave any rich wid. 
; Preſents according to the ancient Cuſtom of England, nor would put on his 


1251. Royal Robes, bur ſtill ſhorten'd the Allowances of his Houſhold and Entertain- 
Reg. 1. ments, without any Regard to Majeſty or Cenſure. And to ſpare his own 


A Charges, he ſometimes invited himſelf to one great Man, and ſometimes to ano- 


ther; but was never ſatisfyd with his Entertainment, unleſs conſiderable Pre- 
ſents were alſo made to himſelf, his Queen, and Son Edward, and likewiſe +4 
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his chief Favourites, which they rather look d upon 


as a Debt than a Courteſie. 


This was the diſhonourable State of the King's Court at this Time: Yer in the 


greateſt Wants, and moſt rigorous Parſimony, he could not defend himſelf againſt 
the Suits and Preferments of his Poictovins and Provenceals; ſo that it became 


a common Murmur in Eng land, Our Inheritance is converted to Aliens, and 


our Houſes to Strangers: And what was yet more grieyous, their Pride and Vio- 
lence were inſupportable. In theſe unhappy Times the Clauſe of Nox Ob/tante, 


firſt introduc'd by the Pope, was taken vp in England by the King, in his 
Grants and Charters, as Non obſtante priore Mandato, and Non obſtante anti- 


qua Libertate, and the like; which our Author calls a deteſtable Clauſe : And 
Roger de Thurkeby, one of the King's Juſtices, at the firſt: Sight of it, with a 
deep Sigh cry'd out, Alas, to what Times are we arrtiv'd.! The Civil Court 
is corrupted by the Eccleſiaſtical, and the River is poiſon'd from that Foun- 
tam. 

Many took the Advantage of theſe Times, among the reſt Henry de Bath, 


one of the King's Juſticiaries, who by his Briberies and Extortions had rais'd a 
great Eſtate upon the Ruin of others; for which he was accus'd to the King, 
who oblig d him to appear before the next Parliament at London. At the ap- Hen de Bath 


. Time he came with a magnificent Train of his own and his Lady's Re- 
tions, hoping by that means to turn the Edge of Juſtice. Beſides other Crimes, 
he was accus d of incenſing the whole Baronage againſt the King, which had 
endanger'd a general Sedition ; and the King was ſo highly provok' d againſt 


accus'd. 


him, that he caus'd it to be proclaim'd'in his own Court and in London, That 
if any Per /on had any Complaint againſt Henry de Bath, he might come in and 


be heard. Upon which one of his Fellow-Juſtices charg'd him with acquitting 


» 


a notorious Criminal for a yu Bribe ; which further ſo inrag'd the King, that 


ſtanding up he raſhly cry d out, That if any Man would KI Henry de Bath, 


he would pardon him; and he had ſoon been diſpatch'd, had not the Prudence of 


John Manſel, and the Threats of the Biſhop of London ſecur d him from fur- 
ther Violence. But at length having made Earl Richard his Friend, by great 
Preſents, through his Mediation, and the Promiſe of two thouſand. Marks, he 
gain'd his Liberty, return'd to Court, and was receiv'd into Favour: For 
at this Time Juſtice, and all other Things became faleable. In the ſame Year, 

rt of Males was wholly ſabdu'd, and received the Ergii/h Laws; and the 
North-Eaſt Parts were committed to the Government of Alun de Zouch, who 
farm d them at eleven Hundred Marks per Anuum. About the ſame Time the 
Community of London ſwore Allegiance to Prince Edward, ſavitig the Fidelity 
they ow'dto the King his Father, who then alſo granted them a Confirmation 
of all Liberties they enjoy'd in the Reign of King Henry the Firſt; for which 
Charter they paid the King five hundred Marks. 


M.Pavis, VII. Au. Things being now in a quiet, tho' unſettled: Poſture, Alex 


ander III. King of Scotland, now about twelve Years of Age, ſent Ambaſſadors 
to King Henry, deſiring the laſt Peace between the two Nations might be rati- 
71 as well as the Agreement of a Marriage between himſelf and the Lady 
Margaret the King's Daughter. Upon which Motion, both the Kings met on 
Chriſimas at York; where King Henry firſt knighted young Alexander, and the 
next Day gave him his Daughter Magaret in Marriage. The Nuptials were 


He is freed, 


A. D. 
12 52. 
Reg. z. 


The King mar- 


ſolemniz d with a mighty Confluence of Prelates and Noblemen out of England, ries kts Danghe 


Scotland and France, beſides two Kings, three Queens, a thouſand Exgliſb, 
and fix hundred Scorch Knights, who all appear'd in the moſt ſplendid Apparel 


and Equipage. The Arch-Biſhop of Tork, who was Prince of the Northern , 


Parts, gave fixty fat Oxen towards the Nuptial Dinner, and was atithe farther 
Expence of four thouſand Marks. Upon the Marriage Alexander did H e 
po — Henry for Lothian and the other Lands he held of him; but being 4 


emanded to do rhe ſame Homage for the Kingdom of Scotland, as his —_— 6 
: | cellors . 


ter Margarct 
to Alexander 


King of the 
cots. 
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ceſſors had done, the young King wiſely reply'd, That he came thither at the 
King of England's Inwitation, and by this _ to unite himſelf more 
firmly to him, but unprepar'd to give an Anſoer to ſuch Difficulties, without 
conſulting his Nobility. King Henry hearing this modeſt Reply, would preſs 
him no further, leſt the deſign'd Mirth and Jollity ſhould be diſturb'd, but re- 
ſery'd it to a more convenient Opportunity. | | 

Not long after the Noblemen of Gaſcony ſent over great and many Com- wa 
plaints to the King againſt their Governour Simon Monfort Earl of Leiceſter, 
who upon that Account came twice into England; and the laſt Time he fo 
well vindicated himſelf before his Majeſty's Perſon, that he filenc'd moſt of his 
Adverſaries. The King, perceiving that his Brother Richard, and many of the 
chief Nobility join'd with him, could not reſtrain his Reſentments; and when 
the Earl boldly demanded a Recompence for his Services and Expences, accor- 
ding to the King's Royal Word and Ingagement, the King reply d, He would 


The Xing af- #0F ſtand to _— Promiſe he had made to a Traitor. Upon which the Earl told 


fronted by 
Earl Mon- 
fort. 


and by the 
Counteſs of 
Arundel, 


the King He Lied; and were he not a King, he would make him eat his Words, 
reproachfully demanding, I hether any Man would believe he was aChriſtian, 
or had been at Confeſſion? The King anſwering in the Affirmative, the Earl 
ask'd, What avail d Confeſſion, without Repentance and Satisfattion ? The 
= .reply'd, He had never more Reaſon to a than for his beſtowing 
ſuch Preferments upon one who had ſo little Gratitude and Manners; and 
would have caus'd him to be apprehended for his Infolence, but by the Inter- 
pon of Friends, they parted from each other outwardly reconcil'd. Short- 
y after, he order'd the Earl to return into Gaſcony, tel ng him, That if he 
was ſuch a Lover of War, be might there find ſufficient Employment, and a 
Reward anſwerable to his Merits: To which the Earl boldly reply'd, That 
he would go over, and not return, till he had ſubdu'd the Enemies, and re- 
duc d the rebellious Subjects of an eee Prince. Thus was this weak 
King inſulted by his own Subjects, and not only by Men but alſo by Women; 
particularly the young Counteſs Dowager of Arundel, who receiving a Repulſe 
from the King in a Matter alledg'd to be hers in Equity, thus freely accoſted 
him: My Lord the King, why. do you turn your Face from Juſtice? We can 
obtain no Right from your Court; Tou are plac'd between God and us, but you 
neither govern your ſelf nor us, as you ought ; but daily oppreſs the Church, 
and affiitt the Nobility of your Kingdom. The King, fir'd at her Diſcourſe, 
with a furious Look demanded, M hether the Nobility of England had given 
her a Commiſſion to be their Advocate ? To which ſhe with no leſs Warmth rc- 
ply'd, The Nobility have not made me any ſuch Charter, tho you have broke 
that which you and your Father have granted, and ſworn inviolably to ol. 
ſerve, and for which you have ſo often extorted Mony from your Subjects. 
Where are the Liberties of England, ſo often reduc'd to Writing, {0 often 
granted, and ſo often purchas'd and redeem d? Therefore I, tho a Woman, 
with all your natural Subjects, do appeal from you to the Tribunal of Hea- 
ven, where the great and terrible Fudge ſhall revenge our 2 The King, 
confounded at ſuch bold Truths, for a while remain'd ſilent, and then ask d her 
Whether ſhe deſir d a Favour, becauſe ſhe was his Couſin? To which ſhe only 
reply'd, Since he had deny d doing Juſtice, how could ſhe 22 aay Favour? 
and ſo departed without any other Satisfaction than the Affronting a Monarch 
without Control. 


In the ſame Vear Groſthead Biſhop of Lincoln employ'd one of his Clerks to Mp 
take an exact Account of the yearly Revenue that [7a/;an and Foreign Clergy- y 


Men poſſeſs d in England, which was found to exceed ſeventy thouſand Marks, 
when the King's bare Revenue was at this Time ſo low, that it ſcarce reach'd 
one third Part of that Sum. Ar the ſame Time John Man/el Clerk, who was 
the King's principal Counſellor, enjoy'd ſuch an unreaſonable Number of Ec. 


cleſiaſtical Preferments at once, that his Reyenues amounted to four thouſand 


Marks 
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Marks per annum, an Income then ſufficient for the greateſt Prelates The King, A. D. 
who had incurr'd the ill Will and Curſes of the * by many illegal Ex- | 1 
actions, ſtill wanted a large Sum of Mony for an Expedition to the Holy- Land; 13. 
for which purpoſe he call d a Parliament, and demanded great Supplies of them. Reg. . 
To which they conſented, upon Condition that he would once for all ſubmit 
himſelf to govern wholly by Law, and confirm the Charters and Liberties of 
the Kingdom. To that end, the e being aſſembled in Weſtminſter Hall, 
all thoſe that oppos'd, violated, diminiſh'd or chavg'd the Liberties contain'd 
in the great Charters, were ſolemnly excommunicated and*anathematiz'd with 
Bell, Book and Candle, by the Arch-Biſhop and Biſhops in, their Robes and 
Pontificalia ; and this was done in the Preſence, and by the Aſſent of the King, The grand #- 
who in the mean Time laying his Hand on his Breaſt, after all was perform'd, emen, 
pronounc'd theſe Words, Jo may God help me, as I inviolably oþ erve all ox 
© theſe Things; which I promiſe as I am a Man, as 1 am a 2225 as I 
am a Knight, and as I am a King croumd and anointed. Then alſo the 
original Charters granted by King John were produc'd, and read before them 
all; which the King having regranted and confirm'd, they put out their Can- 
dles, and threw them down ſmoaking upon the Ground, and every one wiſh'd, 
That ſuch as oppos'd that Sentence, might ſo ſtink and ſmoke in Hell. Ne- 
ver were Human Laws and Liberties confirm'd with greater Solemnity and 
Majeſty; yet the King, being led by pernicious Counſellors, in a ſhort Time 
made it his Endeayours to break through all Obligations, which meeting with 
a turbulent Nobility, at length brought himſelf and the Nation into great 
Miſeries. . Bos 
vid, In the mean Time the valiant Montfort Earl of Leiceſter being remoy'd from 
his Government of Gaſcony, the King's Son Edward was put in his Room; 
upon which Change, Alphonſo King of Caſtile pretended a Grant of that Coun- 
try from King Henry II. confirm'd by his Sons Richard and John. Upon 
this, ſeveral of the Nobility of Gaſcony revolted from King Henry, and join'd 
with 4/phonſo ; but the Citizens of Bowrdeaux continu'd faithful, and gave 
Notice to the King of England, That without a ſpeedy and powerful Aſſiſtance, 
he would loſe the whole Country. The King at this was extreamly concern'd 
for the Removal of Montfort; and uſing what Expedition, and raiſing what The King gos, 
Force he could, in Auguſt he landed at Bourdeaux, where ſuch Means were “ Saſcony. 
us'd, that by the End of Summer, he recover'd all his Caſtles in GCaſcony, ei- 
ther by Force or Compoſition. Yet the King not daring to rely upon the Fi- 
delity of the Ga/tozgnes, and ſuſpecting that they might ſtill revolt to the King 
of Caſtile or Spain, ſent Ambaſſadors to deſire his Friendſhip, and that he would 
marry his Siſter Eleanor to his Son and Heir Prince Edward, on whom he 
had x Porn beſtow'd Gaſcony. The Ambaſſadors ſo well diſpatch'd the Affair, 
that they not only concluded the Match, but alſo made a League with the King 
of Caſtile, and brought back a Charter feal'd with a Golden Seal; by which he 
releas d to King Henry whatever Right he had, or could have in that Country 
by the Grant of Henry II. King Richard, or King John. Then, upon the Am- 
baſſadors aſſuring their Maſter of Alphonſo's Sincerity, he ſhortly after ſent to 
his Son Prince Edward, to come over to him, in order to ſend him into Spain 
to conſummate the Match. Among other Acts of Love and wer Alphon- 
ſo ſent this good Advice to the King of England, That after the Example of 
$900 Princes; he ſhould be a Lamb towards his Subjects and Natives, and a 
ien to Aliens and Rebels. Earl Montfort, who had generouſly refus'd the ,, ,... 
High-Stewardſhip of all France, with a brave Troop of Soldiers now offer'd /;::1:d hir. 
his Service to the King, who admiring at his Greatneſs receiy'd him with all 
outward Marks of Joy; at whoſe Reconciliation, the Gaſcoignes, who dreaded 
the Power of his Arms, were fo diſhearten'd, that they came gradually in, and 
became good Subjects. FRE; + | | 
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A. D. ln the following Year, the Queen allo, arriy'd at Bonrdeaux with her two 1 be, 


Sons, Edward and Edmund; and ſhortly after Prince Edward was ſent in © 

1254. great State to King A/phonſo, where having marry'd his Siſter Eleanor he was 
Reg. 2 nourably ſent back to his Father with his Princely Bride. Upon his Arrival, 
—— _ King Henry ſettled upon Him and his Princeſs all Gaſcony, Ireland and Wales, 
to the King of wit the City and Towns of Briſtol, Stamford and Grant ham: From which 
Caſtile'sSi- Time the King began to prepare for his Return into England, and upon ſta- 
_ ting his pam Fay found that the Expences of his Expeditions into rance, 
beſides thirty thouſand Marks he beſtow'd upon the Poictouine, amounted to fo 

vaſt a Sum as would have more than purchas'd all his Lands in that Country. 

And what was ſtill worſe, our Author tells us it was to little or no Effect; ſo 

that when the King was told of this mighty Expence by one about him, he 

cry d out, For God's ſake name it no more, leſt the very Relation makes Mey 

wonder and ſtand amaz'd Having ſettled all Affairs, King Henry ask'd Leave 

of the King of France to paſs through his Kingdom, which. was not only grant- 

ed, but alſo he himſelf met the King of England at Chartres, where he was 

then attended by a thouſand brave Horſe with noble Riders, beſides Sumpter. 

Horſes and many Carriages. His own Queen was with him, and her Siſter 

Xing Henry The Counteſs of Cornwall; and there the Queen of France met them, with 

| bonourally her other Siſter the Counteſs of Anjou, as allo the old Countels of Provence, 
roman 4 in the Mother of all theſe four Ladies. From whence they were conducted to Pa- 
ru, where for eight Days they remain'd with triumphant Joy and Satisfaction, 
ing mutual and magnificent Entertainments, ſuch as had not been known 

before. After which the King of France brought King Henry one Day's Jour- 
ney towards the Sea, where they took their Leaves with extraordinary Tender- 

neſs and Affection; and King Leuis at his Departure, with a deep Sigh ſaid, 

Ob that the Peers and Baronage of my Kingdom would give their Conſents, 

and then we might be inſeparable Friends! This he wg with Reſpect to 
Normandy and thoſe other Territories, which his Nobility would not permit 

him to reſtore to the King of Zng/and; which was a great Trouble to the Con- 

ſcience of this pious Prince. 

A. D It was the next Year before the King landed in England, and a conſiderable n 
Time after before the new Princeſs Eleanor arriv'd, who was receiv'd by the 
1255 Londoners with great Pomp, and had her Lodgings furniſh'd with Hangings 
Reg. 4. and Foot · Carpets after the Spaniſh Faſhion ; which ſeem'd ſtrange and ſuper. 
 fluous to the Engliſb, who were not accuſtom'd to ſuch ſort of Magnificence; 
and the great Honours paid to the ones. oy'd very — to the Na- 
Prince Eq. tives. On the other Side, Edmund the King's ſecond Son, by a Ring ſent from 
mund made the Pope, was ſolemnly inveſted in the Kingdom of Sicily and Apulia. The 
King e Sicily. Ambaſſador who brought it was a _—_— who immediately departed; for in- 
deed his Buſineſs was glorious in Show, but in Reality deluſory and unprofita- 

ble; both becauſe the King had unreaſonably ingag d himſelf in the Pope's Con- 

reſt with the preſent Emperor, as alſo becauſe the Romiſh Forces had ey 

been overthrown, before this airy Honour could be granted to Prince Eamund; 

whom yet his Father treated as a King, highly pleaſing himſelf with the Trou- 

ble of a waſtful Title, to his own and the whole Kingdom's great Impoveriſh- 

ment. The Calamities of the Kingdom in theſe expenſive Times were the more 
deplorable, becauſe they were continually countenanc'd by the King, who ought 

to have redreſs d them. But the Pope having no way ſo eafie to be ſupply d as 

by the King, nor the King any but by the People, both Pope and King agreed 

to grind the People for each others Intereſt; the King to fatisfic the Pope's Ava- 

A. D. rice, and the Pope to advance the King's Ambition. The Gaining of the King 
1256, dom of Sicich was the Colour, for which the King pretended to go in Perſon; 
Reo. . and therefore Ryſaxd, the Pope's Agent, who was ſent to gather the Tenth of 
8. 4'* all England for the Uſe of the Pope or King indifferently, had call d a great 


Council the former Year, and adjourn'd it till this; where he alſo requir d . 


. 
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the Prelates to bind themſelves to the Pope's Merchants, as having already re- The Nation | 
cciv'd a great Sum of Mony from them, which was employ'd to the Uſe of their 27% 4 
Churches. To which deceitful Allegation, the Prelates reply d, They would ,)1 th. be 
rather die than ſuffer ſuch Oppreſſious; and they accounted it a greater In- 
france of Martyrdom to die in ſuch a Cauſe, than in that of Thomas Becker. 

The reſt of the Nobility alſo abſolutely retus'd either to recover Sicily, or to 
bear the Charge of it, as being both impracticable; the one for the Strength of 
Manfrede, and the other for the preſent Poverty of Exgland. And indeed not 
long after, the Pope and Manfrede were reconcil'd, and lo King Henry and 
King Edmund were deluded, one of his great Expences, and the other of his 
imaginary Crown. By this the King was partly waken'd out of his Dreams, 
in which he had continu'd feeding his Thoughts with a Proſpect of leaving a 
Kingdom'to each Son ; tho' he never reſted till he had almoſt plung'd the Crown 
into the Gulfs of irrecoverable Debts and Ulury. For beſides many other Bur- 
dens, the King, by the 1 of the Romiſh Court, now ſtood engag'd 
to the Pope for near two hundred thouland Marks. 5 "a 

Ute, Theſe continual Wants occaſion d the King to be ſtricter than formerly, and 

2. to go in Perſon into the Court of the Exchequer among the Barons, where he 
made ſevere Orders againſt all Sheriffs and Bailiffs of incorporate Towns, who 
did not at the exact Time appear at the Exchequer, to pay in the King's Mony 
that came to their Hands. At the ſame Time he amerc'd all the Sheriff in Eng- 
land, becauſe they had nor diſtrain'd every one that had fiſteen Pounds a Year 

in their ſeveral: Counties, to come up and be knighted: all which added to the 
Grievances of the Nation. In the lame Year two things added much to the 
publick Expences; the firſt was the Arrival of the young King and Queen of 
Scotland, who were entertain'd by King Henry at London with great Charge 
and Magnificence. The other was the Iuſurrection of the Yelp, who having 
been'much oppreſs'd by the continu'd Sale of rhe Government of their Nation, 
ſtood up for the Defence of their Laws and Country, and invading the Eugliſh 
Borders. deſtroy'd the Tenants of Prince Eauard, whom as yet they had not 
acknowledg'd for their Lord. Whereupon the Prince, having no preſent Mony, 
borrow'd four thouſand Marks of his Unkle Earl Richard, in order to ſuppreſs 
their Incurſions; but the whole Winter was ſo wet and ſtormy, and the retiring 
Places of the Welſb ſo boggy and * that the Engliſh durſt not attempt 
them, ſo that the Expedition prov'd ineffectual, and the Prince's Expences in | 
vain. And indeed the Welſh perform'd: ou Actions under Prince Lewellyn 1 
pr Griffith, by whoſe Means they valiantly recover'd all the Inland Country of 
North-H ales, with other Places; in one Encounter flew above two thouland 1257. 
Engliſh Men, and ravag'd the S to the very Gates of Cheſter. This Reg. 2. 
they had the greater Opportunity to effect, becauſe King Henry, while he The Succeſs 
- form'd Kingdoms in the Clouds, and plung d himſelf into the Depths of Uſury, T Vt 
ſuffer'd his Relations and Favourites to trample Right and Reaſon under Foot, 
and with the Hatred of himſelf to fill their Purſes; while his own Treaſure 
daily confum'd, aud Mens Minds were more and more alienated from him, as 
Pe who deſpair'd of Redreſs and Juſtice. The Welſh perſiſting in their 
Attempts, forc'd the valiant Prince Edward to retire for want of Aſſiſtance; 
and when he complain'd to his Father, his Anſwer was, That Wales was his 
- own by Gift, therefore he ought to get Honour in his Touth, for he himſelf 
was otherwiſe empioy d. I ET e 

Mf In Order to ſupply his Wants the King call'd another Parliament to Weſimin- 

*. ter, where he brought his Son Edmund, attir d in an Apulian Habit; and ha- 
ving plac'd him in publick View, he ſaid, Behold xe faithful Subjetts,, thy ,, in 
Son Edmund, whom Heav'n of its Bounty has calf d to Royal Dignity: How commend, bis 

_— is he OF all your Favours; and how inhuman will it be for any to 59 Edmund 


m zuce in t hi ordinary TH | | , to the |; 
deny him Afſiftance' in this extrabrdinary Juncture? Then he declar'd,, That ;,.;" _ 


by the Conſent of the Church of England, he had oblig'd himſelf to the Pope, 
5 | | Qq 2 under 
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under pain of loſing his Kingdom, for the Payment of one hundred and forty - 
houſed Moe eder J vg, which had greatly mereas'd; for 1227 7 
charge of which he demanded the Tenths of the whole Benefic d Cler 

ve Tears, without Abatement or Deduction. This Demand made all Men 
ſtand amaz d, eſpecially when they found that this Oppreſſion had taken its 
Riſe from the Pope himſelf: But at length, when neither Excuſes nor Intrea- 
ties would prevail, they granted the King an Aid of fifty thouſand Marks to- 
wards his urgent Neceſfiries; but with this unacceptable Condition, That he 
ſhould for the future moſt inviolably obſerve that Capital Charter, which had 
been ſo often promis'd, and ſo often purchas'd: But the King thinking the Sum 
inſufficient, refus'd to accept it; tho afterward it is believ'd that he took ir. 


Tho' the King was exceeding poor, yet his Brother Richard had heap'd up 


ſach Riches, that he was able to ſpend a hundred Marks every Day for ten 
Years together, without accounting his Revenues he receiv'd from England and 
Germany. Upon the Account of his great Wealth, this Year Ambaſſadors from 


FarlRichars Germany came and declar'd to him, That the Princes of the Sacred Empire had 
»ade King of elected him King of the Romans, beſeeching him to accept of that Dignity. 
'4: Romans. Ar firſt he declin'd it, but by the Perſuaſion of his Brother he conſented; and 


The Barons 


combine a- 
gainſt the 
King. 


after ſome Time he paſs d over to Aix- la- Chapelle, where both he and his 
Counteſs were crown d with great Splendor and Magnificence, and plac d in the 
Throne of Charles the Great with the uſual Solemnity. His Departure was 
ſucceeded by a great Famine and a prodigious Scarcity of Coin, the former pro- 
ceeding from the Wetneſs of the Seaſon, and the latter chiefly from the Earl's 
carrying over with him ſeven hundred thouſand Pounds in ready Mony: An 
incredible Sum in thoſe Days, beſides what King Henry had of late ſent to the 
Pope upon ſeveral Accounts; ſo that it was no Wonder if England was ex- 
hauſted of all its current Mony. | | 


In theſe Times of Want, when fifty Ships laden with Corn were ſent by Ri- ure. 


chard King of the Romans to London, the King took a laudable Care that the 
Citizens ſhould not engroſs that Commodity to the Damage of the Poor; but 


no Warnings, Intreaties, or Advices were ſufficient to make him truly frugal 


in his own Perſon, by which he was miſerably ſtraiten d. Nor would the Par- 
liament he ſummon'd contribute any Thing, but forming ſome great Attempts 
in their Minds, in direct Terms concluded, That they neither would, nor 
could any longer endure ſuch Exattions. Moreover they laid open many 
Grievances, and Earl Montfort complain'd of the Diſhonour and Injury done 
by the King's Half. Brother William de Valence, calling him Traitor; fo that 
againſt the next Seſſion of Parliament to be held on St. Barnabas's Day at Ox- 
ford, he, with the Earls of Cloceſter and Norfolk, alledging their Fear of Stran- 
gers and Favourites, reloly'd to come with all their Forces. They alſo ſent 
Emiſſaries to the King of France, begging ſo much Aſſiſtance at leaſt, as that 
he would not hinder their good Intentions of eſtabliſhing the diſtracted State 
of England; and they alſo took care to watch the Ports againſt Foreigners. 
Thus they prepar d to abate the Inſolency and Haughtineſs of the PoifFovins 
and other Strangers, by whom the King was powerfully led; for they deſpair d 
of Redreſs at his Hands, who, as M. Paris ſays, like another Proteus took 
all Shapes upon him to ſerve his Ends, and "m_ out at his Pleaſure, no Promiſes 
or Ties being ſtrong enough to hold him. And to add to his Misfortunes, the 
Pope alſo began to ſhow his Diſpleaſure, becauſe he obſery'd not his reiterated 
Promiſes, by which he had bound himſelf, upon Forfeiture of his Kingdom, to 
correct his wonted Exceſſes; and therefore threaten'd both to Excommunicate 
him and to interdict his Dominions. Upon which the King in a great Confu- 
ſion ſent him five thouſand Marks, to paciſie and bring him to a ſofter Tem- 


„and to keep off the Sentence for a Time; with which Mony, and the 
ing 's carneſt Petitions, his Holineſs ſeem d tolerably well ſatisfy d. 


At 
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% At the Time appointed the Parliament met at Oxford, where the turbulent / 
Earls and Barons occaſion'd the King to allow of twenty four Perſons to be G 
choſen, one half by himſelf and the other by the Peers, to have the whole Ad- 
miniſtration of the Government and State; and the ycarly Appointment of all 

eat Officers, reſerving only to the King the higheſt Place at Meetings, and 
Liluations'of Honour in publick Places. And becauſe they would not miſs of 
their Deſigns, they came well arm'd and appointed, ſo that the King and Prince 
Edward were forc'd to {wear to their Ordinances, the Lords having threaten'd 
Death to all eo oper The chief of their Ordinances were, Thar the King 
« ſhould inviolably obſerve the Charter of Liberties, ſo often granted and pur- 
© chas'd : That ſuch a Juſticiary ſhould be choſen, who would do Juſtice to the 
© Poor as well as Rich: That the twenty four ſhould chuſe the Juſtices, Chan- 
« cellors, Treaſurers, and other Officers from Year to Year: That they, or 
their Adherents, ſhould haye the Cuſtody of the King's Caſtles: That three 
« Parliaments ſhould meet every Year at Set. Times. Theſe, with ſome others, 74. King 
were call'd The Proviſions of Oxford, which the whole Baronage of England complies. 
was bound by Oath to obſerve, and That they would never 4 rom proſe- 
cuting theſe their uſt Reſobves, either for Loſs of their Lives or Eſtates; and 
to confirm them the Arch-Biſhops and Biſhops 3 execrated all ſuch as 
reſiſted them. Thus through the Eaſineſs of a weak and inconſtant Prince, and 
the growing Power of an inſolent and exaſperated Nobility, the Head of the 
State became a Cypher, and the whole Government was pur into the Hands 'of 
a few, who really defign'd their own Intereſt and Grandeur more than the com- | 
mon Good of the Nation. This Confederacy was fo ſtrong, that when 3lliam , p,righ- 
de Valence, refus'd to deliver up any Caſtle given to him, Earl Montfort and tive much 
the reſt anſwer'd, They would either have his Caſtles or his Head: Which vio- en d. 
lent Proceeding ſo terrify'd the Po:&ovins, that they ſuddenly left Oxford and 
fled into France, where alſo the Barons had made them odious. The People 
alſo ſeem'd to join in this Confederacy, which caus'd the Peers to be ſo peremp- 
tory in all their Conferences, that when Henty Son to the King of the Romans, 
refus d to take their Oath without his Father's Conſent, they plainly afſur'd 
him, That if his Father would not join with the Baronage of England, he 
_ ſhould not have one Foot of Land in the Nation. And leſt any Thing might 
be omitted, they commanded the City of London to ſtand upon its Guard, and 
, caus'd the Citizens to bind themſelves under their 3 eal, immutably to 
adhere to the Baronage of England. Moreover, becauſe ſeveral other petty 
Tyrants of the Nation, encourag'd by their Example, had opprefs'd their In- 
feriors, they procur'd the — to appoint four Knights Commiſſioners in ever 
Shire, to enquire into all ſuch Injuries, and certifie the ſame under their Seals 
within a limited Time. | 022 

a The Barons daily proceeded in their Methods of Reformation, in temofing 
of Officers, puniſhing Offenders, and diſcouraging of Strangers; againſt the 
laſt they were more ſevere; becauſe the Earl of G/ocefter, being reduc d to a dan- 

erous Weakneſs, had all rhe Symptoms of Poiſon, which was charg'd upon the 
oiffovins. This; and ſome other Accidents of the like nature made them 
very jealous and ſuſpicious, and the declar'd Reſentments of the King to the 
Earl of Leiceſter gave them no ſmall Uneaſineſs. This was diſcoyer'd by ; 
chance; as the King was paſſing by Water from Weſtminſter, he was ſurpriz d The King un- 
by a violent Storm of Thunder and Lightning, of which being extreamly fear- *. 
ful, he commanded the Barge-Men to ſet him on Shore at the neareſt Stairs, 
which happen d to be Durham Houſe, where the Earl of Leiceſter then lay. 
The Earl hearing the King was there, immediately ran down to receive him, 
and finding him under ſome Conſternation, he ſaid, Tour Majeſty need not be 
afraid, the Storm is all over: No, Montfort, anſwer'd the King with a ſtern 
Look and a deep Oath, I fear not the Thunder ſo much as I do Thee. * 
2 
rh 


which Words the Earl a little confounded, reply'd, Sir, I am ſorry you ſho 
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fear your true Friend and faithful Servant, more than the Enemies aud De- 
vourers of your Kingaom. ; P | 
In theſe new modell'd Times, Richard King of the Romans, deſiring to fee uu 
A. D. King Henry his Brother, and deſigning to brivg ſuch a Force as might ſtrengthen TR 
1259. him againſt his Barons, was advertis' that the Nobility deſign d to oppoſe him 
Reg. 3. both by Sea and Land; which caus'd him to lay aſide his Purpoſe, and to land at 
Dove after a private manner, with his Wife and Son, and but a ſmall Retinue. 
Here he was met by the King with great Congratulations at the Sea ſide, but 
neither of them were 1 to enter into the Caſtle, Becauſe it war the 
printipal Key 4 the Nation. And on the next Day, at the Chapter-Houle 
in Canterbury, before many of the Nobility, the King of the Romans was call d 
by the bare Title of Richard Earl of Cornwall, and took this following Oath, 
That he would be faithful and diligent, together with the Barons, to reform 
the Kingdom of England, hitherto too muc ai ſorder d by the Counſel'of Evil 
Men; aud would be an effeftual Coadjutor to expel all Rebels and Diſturbers 
of the Land; which Oath he would obſerve upon pain of loſing all his Lands 
in England. Thus, while the Barons were in a great meaſure Soveraigns, and 
the Earl of Leiceſter was gone with others to make a firm League with the 
The King French, the King himſelf was led, or betray' d into a very diſhonourable Com- 
makes a diſbo- pliance with that Nation. For the King having ſail'd into France, demanded a 
5 Reſtirution of all thoſe Territories that King Philip and King Lewis had taken 
France. and detain d both from his Father and himſelf. The French alledg d many 
Things againſt his Demands, but eſpecially, That the ancient Donation of 
Normandy was never ſpontaneous, but had been forcibly extorted by Duke 
Rollo from the King of France. Upon this King Henry, having neither Cou- 
rage to undertake, nor Mony to maintain a War to recover his loſt Rights, came 
in Perſon to the King of France's Parliament at Abbeville, and there made a 
final Peace and Agreement with that King, upon theſe following Conditions. 
That the King of England ſhould reſign his Right to the Dukedom of Nor- 
mandy, and Earldom of Anjou, upon Payment of three hundred thouſand 
« ſmaller Pounds of Tourain Mony: In Conſideration of which King Lewis 
« further 8 him the Reſtitution of certain Territories in Ga/cony, of the 
© Yearly Value of twenty thouſand” Pounds Sterling. So thar retaining all 
the Province of Gaſcony, and its Appendages, and having abſolutely reffon' 
his Right to all the reſt of the Dominions in the King of Frances Poſſeſſion, 
Normandy Ki enry from thenceforward ſhorten'd his Style in his Patents, Letters and 
ou loft jrom Seal, and no longer call'd himſelf Duke of Normandy and Anjou. About this 
gland. Period, Matth. Paris a Monk of St. Albans, the moſt celebrated Hiſtorian 
of this Age, ended his Hiſtory of Euglaud, from which we have recciy'd 
great Aſſiſtance ; and ſhortly after ended his Life. 1 


A. D. VIII. King Henry, having for the Advantage of ſome preſent Mony Rib; 


1160 made diſadyantagious Conceſſions, and having freed himſelf from the irkſom Wake, 


Troubles of Foreign Conteſts, 1 ſome Time in the Pleaſures of the French 
Reg. z. Court at Paris, where he was ſplendidly entertain d and regal'd by King Leis, 
while all Things were eſtabliſh'd and confirm'd after the moſt offs Qual Manner. 
And returning into Zxg/and not long after, he began to employ all his 
The Xing en- Thoughts how to reſtore the Royal Power, and to throw: off that Burden which 


dea vous to 


freebimſuy, the Nobility had laid upon him. In order to this he ſent privately to the Pope 
to be abſol vd from his Oath to the Provi/ionr of Oxford, which wichout any 

great Difficulty was obtain'd both for himſelf and Prince Eduard; but Pope 
Alexander deceaſing before the Diſpenſation could be ſeald, the King was oblig d 

to ſtay a longer Time till it could be conſirm'd by Pope Urban his Sueceſſor. 

Beſides this he wrote into France to King Lewis, ahd his Sbn Prince Edwurd, 

who was gone over under the Pretence of a Tournament at Par 7s, iq provide 

him what Forces he could. Theſe Matters being adjuſted, the King ä a 

F--- . Counci 
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Council or Parliament at London, he there plainly and briefly declar'd, That a 


their Part to encreaſe his Revenue, and pay his Debts, of which they had 


ſince by the late Proviſions of Oxford, they had Pele 7 ig 4 1hem/etvrs'dn 
perform'd neither; but inſtead of that, ſeeking their own private Intereſt, hau 


rather diminiſh'd than increas'd his Revenues; and by putting himſelf under 


I 


their Government, he was become more their Slave than their King; there- 


1261. 
eg. 1 


e they were not to wonder, if confiding no longer in their Councils, he bad 


Vage for Reareſs elſewhere. And ſhortly after he put himſelf into the Tow- 
er of London, together with the Queen, and then commanding. the ancient 
Treaſury to be broke open, he op 1 the Mony in the Fortifications of the 
Tower. Moreover, he order'd the City of London to be ſtrengthen'd, and 
ſummon'd all the Yourh of the City, from twelve Years of Age and upwards, 
caufing them to ſwear Fealty to him; and commanded it to be proclaim'd, rhat 
Whoever would take up Arms under him, ſhould be maintain'd at his Charge. 


Theſe were the Grounds and Beginnings of that unhappy Civil War, which tor , Begin- 
near five Years tormented this Kingdom ; which the King was the more ready 5255 of the 
to undertake, becauſe about this Time he receiv'd from the Pope his Ball of © 7 


Abſolution from his Oath to the Proviſions of Oxford. Upon which Account 
it was declar'd, That the Oath it ſelf was unlawful, being made withont his 
Holineſss Conſent, who was his ſupreme Lord, and whoſe Vaſſal the King 
now acknowledg'd himſelf to be. 1 the King turn'd out the Barons 
Chancellor and chief Juſticiary, and put in Walter Merton and Philip Baſſet 
in their Rooms; which occaſion'd the Nobility to haſten to Arms at ¶ incheſter, 
where the King then was, who receiving Intelligence of their Deſigns by Sir 
Fohn Man ſel, Falten d back to the Tower of London. | 
Still the War did not begin; for the King making ſeyeral Conceſſions and 
Compliances, all the Conteſts between him and the Barons ſeem'd for a while 
to be ended; ſo that the King had Leiſure and Opportunity to go over with his 


Queen into his Dominions in France, where he continu'd for a conſiderable 


Space. During his Abſence the Earl of Leiceſter appear'd at a great Council 
held at London by the Juſticiary Baſſet, where he produc'd a Brief or Letter 
from the Pope, wherein he confirm'd the Proviſions of Oxford, and recall'd 
the King's Abſolution, declaring He was deceivd in the granting it; 
which ſhews the variable Temper of the Pope and his Court. But how much 
ſoeyer the Abſolution was recall'd, it was ſhortly after re-confirm'd, and made 


A. D. 
1262. 


Reg. z. 


uſe of by the King upon his Return into England, which was ſucceeded by ſe- A. D. 


veral Acts of Hoſtility between Him and the Barons. The ſecret Confederacy 
with Zewe/lyn Prince of Wales, gave the Barons no ſmall Incouragement, who 


1263. 


about this Time waſted the Dominions of Prince Edward in the Marches of Reg. ano 


 Wabtes; fo that now Places were won and loſt, and Priſoners taken on all Sides. 


Prince Edward took the Caſtle of Briſtol, and find the City a thouſand Pounds. 
Earl Montfort, General of the Barons, executed his greateſt Revenges upon 
the Queen's Friends who were Foreigners; and marching forwards, recoyer'd 
Gloceſter Caſtle, enter d Worceſter and Bridgenorth; and after that ſurpriz'd 
the Iſle of Ely, fubduing that Fenny Country to the Barons Uſe. Sir John 
Manſel, the King's chief Counſellor, apprehending the worſt, fled ſecretly from 
the Tower, where the King wendy ig and Henry Son to the King of the Ro- 


mans, was taken by the Barons. In the mean Time the valiant Prince Eduard 


fortify'd: Windſor Caſtle, and garrifon'd it with Strangers. Mutual Wearineſs 
at length begot a Deſire of Peace, and the King would have yielded to the Pro- 


viſions of Oxford, but the Queen ſhew'd her ſelf utterly againſt it; which be- 


ing known to the Londoners, it put the meaner Sort into ſuch a brutiſh Rage, 
that when ſhe was to ſhoot the Bridge from the Tower towards Windſor, the 
with Dirt, Stones and villanous Words forc'd her to return back. Prince Ed. 
ward, under the Conduct of the Biſhop of Yorceſter, came from the Caſtle of 
Briſtol, and contrary to bis Promiſe enter d into that of Vind/or ; but after- 
DOE LENS 7 | | wards 


Several Acts 


of Hoſtility. 
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wards going forth to meet Earl Montfort at King ſton, with a Deſign for a 
Treaty, the Earl got Poſſeſſion of Y:indſor Caſtle, and would not permit him 
to depart. At London ſtill in a Parliament aſſembled, Matters were in ſome 
Meaſure made up; and the King's Party daily grew ſtronger. 
A. D At length the King of France was made Arbitrator in theſe great Conteſts; 3 
„ and the Cauſe was fully heard at Amzens, where he gave Judgment for the 8" 
1264. King of England againſt the Barons, , all the Statutes and Acts 
Reg. %. e at Oxford void; but with this Proviſo, That nothing of the Charter; 
| ranted by King John and the preſent King ſhould be infring'd. Of which 
Clauſe the Earl of Leiceſter and his rag” took Advantage, alledging, That the 
Proviſions of Oxford, were only in Purſuance and Corroboration of thoſe 
Charters; therefore, refuſing to ſtand by the Arbitration, which they ſaid con- 
tradicted it ſelf, the War broke out more Wee than ever. The King with 
his Brother and Son, and a ſtrong Force march'd to Oxford, from whence he 
diſmiſs d all the Students, which are ſaid to be above fifteen thouſand in Num. 
ber; among whom being ſo many young Noblemen, the King doubted of their 
Affections to the Barons. Upon which moſt of them went to Northampton, 
where the Barons were then powerful; to which Place the King march'd with 
his Army, and breaking in at the Town Walls, atrack'd the Enemies, among 
whom the Students of Oxford had a Banner by themſelves advanc'd directly 
ainſt the King; and they more annoy'd him in the Battel, than the reſt of 
the Barons. For which the King, after he had gain'd the Day, threaten'd a 
ſevere Revenge; but his Counſellors inform'd him, That they were the Sons 
of the Nobility and Gentry of his Kingdom; that if he ſhould cauſe them to 
e executed, their Fathers and Relations would make a dangerous Retaliati- 
The Xing ſuc- m; upon which he deſiſted. The King here took Simon Montfort the Youn- 
_ er, and fourteen other principal Barons and Knights-Bannerets, forty other 
Knights, beſides Eſquires and others. Encourag'd with this Succeſs he adyan- 
ced his Royal Standard towards Nottingham, burning and waſting the Barons 
Eſtates wherever he march'd. To divert this Storm, Earl Montfort haſten'd 
to London, and then made an Attempt upon Rocheſter Caſtle, which the Earl 
of Warren defended for the King. Upon which, the King turn'd his Arms, 
and coming to raiſe the Siege, took the Caſtle of King ſton, which belong d to 
the Earl of Gloceſter ; and then unexpectedly ſetting upon thoſe who lay before 
Rocheſter, while Montfort was abſent, he killd many and diſpers'd the reſt. 
Next he took the Caſtle of Tunbridge, with the Counteſs of Gheefter, whom 
he ſer at Liberty; and then taking the Cinque-Ports into Favour, he ſettled 
himſelf for a while at Lewes in Fun. 


At Lewes the Barons ſent Letters to the King proteſting a// Loyal Obedi- 1, 
| ence to his Perſon, but all Hoſtility to their Enemies about him, To which © * 
the King return d Anſwer, That they were the Cauſe of all the Wars and Mi- 
ſeries in the Nation; that their Intentions were not according to their Profeſ 
ſons, nor their Actions agreeable to their Pretences, therefore he defy'd them. 
The King of the Romans, Prince Edward, and the reſt of the King's Friends 
ſent the like Letters of Defiance. Upon this, the Barons being weaker in Num- 
bers, ſent Mediators for Peace, and offer'd to pay the King thirty thouſand 
Pounds in Conſideration of Damages done in the Nation, provided That the 
Statutes of Oxford might ſtand good. But the King inrag'd at their whole 
Proceedings, ſent a frelh Defiance to Montfort and his Accomplices ; which 
proyok'd them to do the like, and to renounce the Fealty they ow'd him. Up- 
on this both Parties provided for an Ingagement, and as ſoon as the two Ar- 
A Batrel le- mies approach'd each other, a fierce Battel inſu d, and the ſtout Earl of Leice- 
Fwveen = i ſter, with the Body under him, and that next to him, ſet upon the Forces 
Bare. commanded by the King and his Brother; rightly judging, that if they were 
either defeated or taken Priſoners, the Victory would fall to the Barons. As 


for the noble Prince Edward, he with the Flower of his Army furiouſly 10 
| | ; | Fj tac 


| 


cg II. . WI HEN H 


. 


tack d the Londoners, who tho' very numerous, fled at the Terror of his Arms ; 
and to revenge the Affront they had done his Mother at London Bridge, in- 
ceſſantly burfud them, and made a moſt miſerable Slaughter of them for near 
four Miles together. But while his martial Rage tranſported him too far, the 
Bodies commanded by the Earls of Leiceſter and Gloceſter, having valiantly aſ- 
ſaulted thoſe commanded by King Henry and his Brother, in a ſhort Time ut- 
terly routed them; ſo that the two Brothers Deng almoſt abandon'd in the 
Field; were conſtrain'd after a long and braye Reſiſtance, to ſurrender them- 
ſelves, Henry to the Earl of Leiceſter, and Richard to the Earl of G/oceſter, The King and 
who were immediately ſecur'd in the Priory of Lewes. |} Whereupon all the reſt 3 
of the Men that had fled into the Town, laid down their Arms and yielded, er, 
thinking it no Diſhonour to ſuſtain the ſame Fate with their Maſters. Prince 

Edward returning with his Coſen Henry from the Purſuit of the Londoner s, 


ſoon found that inſtead of any Advantage gain d, for the Concluſion of a Peace, 


Nſhang. 
Mal ing. 


both he and his Coſen muſt ſurrender themſelves as Hoſtages. 

Thus was Montfort Earl of Leiceſter in poſſeſſion of two Kings and their el- 
deſt Sons; and to compleat all his Deſigns, he carry'd King Henry along with 
him, as it were on Progreſs, but rather in Triumph about the Country, that 
by the Authority of his Preſence he might take in all the Places that ſtill held _ 
out. And now having the whole Kingdom at his Diſpoſal; he not only freed Zr! Mont-, 
all his own Party, but alſo beſtow'd all the great Offices of State upon his“ Tee. 
own Creatures and Relations; by which Means the King, who had now reign'd 
near fifty Years, ſignify'd little more than a Cypher; . ſo that he could not go any 
where without a Keeper, but was at the Diſpoſal of others. As for Prince Ed. 
ward and his Coſen ** they were not us d like Hoſtages, but as ordinary 
Priſoners, being kept in ſtrict Cuſtody for a Time at Walling ford, then in Do- 
ver Caſtle, and ſometimes in other Places. Nor could all the Threats of A. D 
the Pope and Court of Rome avail, to make him relinquiſh any part oß __ * 
that Authority he had aſſum'd. During this Man's Uſurpation ; the Cinque ! 265. 


Ports prefum'd ſo far as to fer out great Numbers of Privateers, who took all Reg. s. 
' Veſſels they found, as well Engliſb as Foreign, ſeiz d their Goods, kill'd their 


Walfing, 
Riſhang., 
8 


Men, and threw their Bodies into the Sea: By which Means England, that 
uſually excell'd all other Nations in Plenty of Foreign Commodities, was now 
become ſo indigent, that Wines, Salt, Iron, and all other imported Wares, roſe 
to that exceſſive Rate, that they were ſold at four Times their former Price : 
So that there being no Means either for importing or exporting of Goods, all 
Merchants were reduc'd to great Extremities. | of 

. Theſe pretended Patrons of Liberty, who took up Arms to defend the King- 4 D. 
dom from the Tyranny of an unfortunate King, having once obtain'd his PW. 
er, fell themſelves into Factions, and'became as unjuſt and tyrannical in the ! 265 . 
Uſe of it; as the King they had oppos'd; and the Nation was fo far from re- Reg. 13. 
ceiving Advanrage by the Change, that inſtead of one they had now many Ty- 
rants. But this Violence upon the Conſtitution could not continue long; 7 


Montfort graſping at an unbounded Authority, ſoon provok'd the Enyy of the 


Earl of Gloceſter, who was to have a proportionable Share, ſo that it occaſion'd ze and che 


a fatal Quarrel, and a Diviſion of Intereſt; and upon this Gloceſter confedera- *ar' 7 —4 
ted with Roger Mortimer and his Aſſociates, to whom not long after the Earls — ye 
of Warren, Surry and Suſſex, with ſeveral others join d. In the mean Time 
a Parliament was call'd by the Power of Earl Mont fort, and in the Name of the 
King, to meet at Weſtminſter on the twenty ſecond Day of January; which 
was the firſt Parliament, that, according to the Opinion of Doctor Brady, 
had ever two Knights for each Shire, and: two Burgeſſes for each City and Bo- 
rough, as at this Day: So that from this critical and rebellious Vear the Doctor 
dates the Original of the Houſe of Commons in Parliament; but with what 
Certainty, or Probability, may be Rarnt from the Works of Mr. Petit, 
Mt. Tyrel; Dr. Hody, and others. This, Parliament was calłd upon two Ac- 
| RT | counts, 


* 
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counts, the one to ſet Prince Edward at Liberty, and to ſecure Earl Mont- 
| fort and his Party; the other to obtain the King's Charter of Pardon and In- 
[ demnity for all that was paſt. As to the firſt, the Prince could obtain no 
| more than to be made a Priſoner at large; but not long after, the Breach 
= growing ſtill wider between Montfort and Gloceſter, the Prince by the Help 
Prince Ed- of John Mortimer, broke looſe from his Keepers at Hereford, and arriy'd ſafe- 
ward eſeaf?- Iy to the Earl of Gloceſter's Party at /Frgmore. 
The Affairs The Frecdom of this valiant Prince ſoon turn'd the Face of Affairs; for he uf, 
Rings ſang con'ederating with the Counties of Hereford, Worceſter, Shropſhire and Cheſter, 2 
vantage, by his ſolemn Oaths and Promiſes, obtain'd a powerful Aſſiſtance from the Earl 
of Cloceſter and many others; by which Means he ſoon became Maſter of the 
Cities of Morceſter, Gloceſter and Hereford. At the ſame Time Earl Montfort, 
with Lewellyn Prince of // ales, ravag'd all their Enemies Lands in Monmouth 
and Glamorgan Shires. Prince Edward, and the Earl of Gloceſter, on the other 
Side haſten'd to the Caſtle of Kene/worth, kept by Simon Earl Montfort's 
Son; where they intercepted the Earl of Oxford, with about thirteen Knights. 
' Bannerets before they could reach the Caſtle. Here Intelligence was brought, 
that Montfort was return d with the King out of South-H ales, and lay near 
Worceſter: To which Place the Prince boldly advanc'd ro give him Bat- 
tel; and the Earl hearing of his Approach, incamp'd at Eveſham with his 
whole Power. Upon the third Day of AuguF#? the Heroick Prince ſet out 
from Worceſter, and with great Art and Skill ſtruck in between Earl Monr- 
fort and his Paſſage to Kenelworth, and then ſuddenly turn'd back towards 
Eveſham; the Earl of Gloceſter with his Force, and the Lord Mortimer 
with his, moving thither by two other Ways; ſo that the Earl being al- 
| moſt ſurrounded, was oblig'd either to fight or yield. At firſt he was in 
Hopes that one Party belong'd to his Son, but finding it otherwiſe, he in a de- 
ſpairing Manner cry'd, Lord have Mercy upon our Souls, for our Bodies are 
our Enemies; yet ſtill he reſolv'd either to conquer or die. His eldeſt Son de- 
ſiring him not to deſpair, ſince the Chance of War was doubtful, he anſwer'd, 
He only fear'd that his own and his Brother's Pride and Preſumption had 
ruin'd them; yet ſtall he hop'd to die for the Cauſe of God and Juſtice. How- 
ever he omitted nothing in this Battel, which-was very ar and bloody, that 
Earl Mont- might ſpeak him a noble and valiant Commander, till firſt his Son, and aſter- 
for Jeſeared wards himſelf was ſlain; at the Inſtant of whoſe Fall, there happen'd fo great 
"6 Clap of Thunder, as if Heav'n it ſelf had fought againh him, and no leſs 
Power could have given him his Death. In the Battel, the King himſelf was 
wounded on the Shoulder, and near being ſlain, had he not cry'd out I am 
The King ſes Henry your King! at which the Prince ran to him, and begging his Bleſſing, 
* left him to a ſtrong Guard, till he had ended the Battel, and gain d a compleat 
Victory. Thus dy'd the celebrated Simon Montfort Earl of Leiceſter, whole 
Body was reproachfully diſmember'd, and his Head ſent to the Wife of Roger 
Mortimer. He was once in a probable Way to eſtabliſh a new Race of Kings 
in England; but as the juſt Reward of his Ingratitude, as well as Ambition 
and Rebellion, he and all his Family periſh'd and came to nothing in a few 
Years. | | | 
King Henry being thus reſtor'd to Liberty, immediately call'd a Parliament „%, 
at Wincheſter, by the Authority of which, he ſeiz d on the Charters and Pri- %. 
vileges of the City of London, and of many other Towns for their Rebellion. 
All thoſe who were taken in Battel were committed to ſaſe Cuſtody, and ſuch 
as had join'd with Earl- Montfort were fully diſinherited, and a rateable Di- 
ſtribution made of their Eſtates to the King's moſt deſerving Friends. Simo n and 
Guy Montfort, the Earl's two Sons, were the chief of the Attainted; the Coun- 
tels Dowager their Mother, and Siſter to the King, being extreamly mortify'd 
at the fatal Loſſes of hei Husband and eldeſt Son, had leave to pals over into 


France, where ſhe ended her Days in a Nunnery. Simon, the eldeſt ATIVE 
| | | on, 


* 
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Son, ſought to preſerve himſelf and the Remains of his Father's Misfortunes in 
che Iſle of Axbolm in Lincolnſhire. The King to take all Refuge from him, A. D. 
march'd with a powerful Army to Northampton, with a Deſign to reduce him; 1266 
being accompany'd by is Brother Richard, and Ottobon the Pope's Legate, Re 3 
lately arriv d in England. Simon had ſeveral Friends about the King, but the ! 
Earl of Gloceſter, envying his Reſtoration to full Favour, it was at length con- 
cluded, upon his Submiſſion, that he ſhould live in Exile, and for his Mainte- 
nance receive only five hundred Marks per Annum. The Legate about the 
ſame Time, to hinder the Growth of any new Rebellion, excommunicated the 
Biſhops of Wincheſter, Worceſter, London and Chicheſter, for having once ad- 
herd ro Earl Mont fort; and alſo declar'd, That the Clergy were to pay their 
Tenths for ſeyen Years next enſuing to the King. But ſtill the Caſtle of Ke- 
nelworth would not yield, but with a very ſew Defendants, after an extraor- 
dinary manner, held out half a Year's Siege againſt all the King's Forces; who 
at length gave the Garriſon their Lives and Liberties, as alſo all the rich Plun- 
der they had taken from the adjacent Country before the Siege. 
rs. To put an End to all Troubles, the moſt moderate Men were deſirous that the 
4 King ſhould pardon all Offences, and reſtore the Lands of the Diſinherited up: 
on certain reaſonable Fines: Which Propoſition found a great Enemy of Roger 
Mortimer, who had by the King's Donation gain'd much of their Land; which 
ſo mov'd the Earl of Gloceſter ro Indignation and Diſtruſt, that he withdrew 
himſelf from the Court in great Diſcontent. Not long after, being more and A. D 
more diſoblig'd, he ſent his Meſſenger to the King, deſiring him To remove ala! 
Strangers from his Preſence, to ſee that the Proviſions of Oxford were ob. I 267. 
ſerv'd through his Kingdom, and to keep ſuch Promiſes as he had made at Reg. 4 
Eveſham. In the mean Time the chief Out-laws and diſinherited Men, had 
got Poſſeſſion of the Iſle of Ely, from whence they made many Incurſions and 
Devaſtations: To end theſe Miſchiefs, all, except Earl Mont fort's Sons and the 
Earl of Derby, were offer'd to be put to Ranſom; and for certain Fines to be 
reſtor'd to their Lands; but they requir'd to have them all without Redemp- 
tion, and complain'd ro the King and the Legate of many Grievances. When 
Propofals had no better Effect, the King and Prince Edward beſieg d the Iſle 
of Ey on all Sides. Which being known to the Earl of G/ocefter, tho' he had 
promis'd under his Seal not to take — Arms againſt the King but in his own De- 
fence, he gather d an Army out of Wales in Favour of the Diſinherited, march'd 
up to the City of London, and by the Conſent of the Citizens took full Poſſeſſion 
of it, commanding alſo the Pope's Legate, who lodg'd in the Tower, to ſur- 
render it to him. Yet ſhortly after a Peace was fully concluded, by the Media- They are re- 
tion of the King of the Romans and the Lord Philip Baſſet ; and the Earl of 4d. 
Gloceſter bound himſelf in a Bond of ten thouſand Marks, never to raiſe any Di- 
ſturbance again. Lewellyn Prince of Wales, who had greatly ſupported Earl 
Montfort's Rebellion, for thirty two thouſand Pounds was reſtor'd to four 
Cantreds, which the King had taken from him in the War, and fully reconcil'd. 
And the Rebels in the 1 of Ely ſhortly after ſubmitting to the noble Prince 
Edward, the Barons War ended, after it had above five Years afflicted the ſinful 23, war end- 
Nation; in which, while they violently ſtruggled for Superiority, both Sides 4. 
were great Sufferers, according to the frequent Events of Ciyil Wars. 


—__- IX. Theſe domeſtick Diſturbances being thus compos'd, King Henry ſpent A. D. 
de. the four laſt Years of his Reign in + pony Peace and Tranquillity, without any *** --* 
remarkable Conteſt or memorable Action. To eſtabliſh which, he caus'd it to 126 8. 
be proclaim'd in every County throughout England, That whoſoever ſhould Reg. 5. 
invade, or unjuſtly uſurp any Man's Goods or Poſſeſſions, as had been uſual 1 5 
in the late Troubles, ſhould be liable to a Capital Puniſhment, And to com- 
pleat all, he call'd a Parliament to meet at Marlborough, to renew and eſtabliſh 
the Body of the Laws of England, where were made thoſe Laws now extant 
Rr 2 | | under 


The Barons 
decline. 
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The 514rures under the Title of The Statutes of Marlborough; in which among many other 
of co Things, Magna Charta and Charta Foreſta were again confirm'd. In the midſt 

; of this Peace, by the ſolemn Preaching of Ottobon the Pope's Legate, the King's 
Prince Ed- Sons, Prince Elward and Earl Edmund his Brother, as alſo Henry eldeſt Son 
— 3 to the King of the Romans, with the Earls of Goceſter, Warren and Pembroke, 
ſado. and about one hundred and twenty other Knights, being touch'd with the great 

| Loſſes in the Holy. Land, all receiv'd the Croſs at the Hands of the Legate; 

A. D. and devoted themſelves to this Employment. In the following Year, the Prince 

6 went over into France to join with King Lewis in the Holy War, who for his 
209. Proviſion in that Expedition lent him thirty thouſand Marks ; for the Security of 
Reg. which the Prince mortgag'd Ga/cony to him. But before he enter'd upon the 
Journey, he return'd to England, and aſſiſted in the Ceremony of the Tranſla. 
tion of the Relicks of Edward the Confeſlor into a richer Shrine: For which 
The 1n/1rine- the King had ſummon'd all the Prelates and Nn of England, beſides the 
x 1 richeſt Men in all the Cities and Boroughs of England, to render the Solem- 
feſpr. nity more illuſtrious. Theſe being all aſſembled, with an infinite Confluence 
of People, the King himſelf and his Brother Richard began the Ceremony, by 
taking up St. Edward's Coffin upon their Shoulders; to which alſo the Princes 
Edward and Edmund, with divers Earls and Barons, lent their Hands: And 
being ſo carry d, the Bones or Relicks were plac'd in a noble Shrine of Gold, 
adorn'd with precious Stones, which was then ſet in a high and eminent Place 

with the utmoſt Reverence, where it continu'd many Years. 

A. D. The Prince did not depart out of Eugland till the latter end of the follow. ,, 

1270, ing Year; before which Time, on the thirteenth Day of May, leveral of the * 
Reg.“ Biſhops came to St. Paul's Church, and there caus d the Bull of Pope Honorius 

eg. 55* the Third to be publickly read, by which he confirm'd the Charters of Liber- 
ties and Foreſts, which had been granted by this King in the Beginning of his 

Reign; and at the ſame Time ſolemnly excommunicated all Infringers of thoſe 

Charrers, as had been formerly publiſh'd in Weſiminſter-Hall, in theYear 1253. 

Not long after, the Earl of /arren and Surrey, and Alan Lord Zouche, having 

a great Suit in Veſiminſter Hall, the former ſet upon the latter in open Court 

| and mortally wounded him; for which he was fin'd five thouſand Pounds to the 
Prince Ed- King, and two thouſand to the Family of the Lord Zouche. About the mid- 
ward ene dle of Augufi, the Heroick Prince Edward, with his Princeſs Eleanor, left 


4 Hot: pe England, and winter'd in Sicily; where he was ſo intent upon his holy Expedi- 
Land. tion, that when he underſtood that his chief Support the — of Frauce was 
dead, and afterwards, that the greateſt Part of his Fleet was loſt by a Storm, 


and when he was diſſuaded from the Attempt by all about him, he ſwore a ſo- 
lemn Oath, That tho all deſerted him, he would go, if he were attended only 
3 7 his Groom. Accordingly in the following Spring he arriv'd in the Holy- 
1271. and, reliey'd the Town of Acon, and after that perform'd many noble Actions 
„ and great Enterprizes, to the great Damage of the Saracens, and his own laſt- 
Reg. 56* ing Renown. So that in a ſhort Time he became ſo formidable to his Enemies, 
H# de. that ſome of their Commanders diſhonourably ſent a deſperate Aſſaſſin, who 
under the. Pretence of treating with him, ſtabb'd him wich a poilon'd Dagger; 
Ae is in Pan. of which by Providence he eſcap'd with great Torment, and extreameſt Danger. 
„ And here we are told of an admirable Inſtaace of Conjugal Love in his Prin- 
ceſs Eleanor; who is ſaid to have ſuck d out the Venom of the Wound with 
her own Lips, and by that means ſav d his Life: But of this we have no great 
Certainty. Not long after ſhe was deliver d of a Daughter, in the City of 4- 
3 con, who from the Place of her Birth was gam'd Joan de Acres, and was after- 
A. D. Wards marry'd to Gilbert Earl of Gloceſter. 5 ; 
| In the mean Time his Father King Henry liv'd at Eaſe and Quiernels, ring ra 4 
1272. his declining Years, very different from his Father King John: Vet in the la 
Reg. 3. of his Reign he was afflicted with the Death of his Brother Richard King of 
mor Richard the Romans, once accounted the richeſt Prince in Europe. And ſhortly m | 
725 | Tn | 
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K 
he was extreamly diſturb'd by a violent Conteſt between the Citizens and the 27 
Monks of Norwich, which increas'd to that Degree, that the former ſer Fire to (outs 
the Cathedral Church, which together with the adjoining Monaſtery and 
Buildings, were all conſum'd to the Ground; and they ſacrilegiouſly carry'd 
away all the Holy Veſſels and their Books which eicap'd the Flames. The King 
highly mov'd at this Outrage and Impiety, ſetir down Juſticiary Ty ivet to 
Norwich, who convicted great Numbe:s of the Offenders, and condemn'd them 
to be drawn at Horſes Tails and hang'd; and foon after came in Perſon; who 
when he beheld the Ruins of the Cathedral, he could ſcarce refrain trom Tears. ; 
The Bilhop of Rochefter excommunicated all that were concern'd in the Fact, 
and the King condemn'd the Community of the City to pay three thouſand 
Marks, towards the Rebuilding of the Church, beſides ten Pounds in Gold, 
and the Value of a hundred Pounds in Silver for a Golden Cup. The King in 
his Return ro London, repoſing himſelf at the Abby of St. Edamund's-Bury, 
was there ſeiz'd with a languiſhing Diſtemper that never letr him. Getting 
with great Difficulty to London, he there perform'd all thoſe Religious Offices 
then thought neceſſary for a dying Man, and order'd by his Will that his Goods 
| ſhould firſt diſcharge his Debts, and the reſt be given to the Poor; after which 
he dy'd on the twentieth Day of November, and the ſixty ſixth Year of his «ig Henry 
Age, after a yery tedious and inglorious Reign of fifty ſix Years, one Month, ©: 
and four Days. His Body; array'd in Royal Robes and the Crown on his Head, 
was two Days after ey the chief Nobility in folemn mournful Pomp, 
and bury'd in the Church of Meſtminſter, before the High Altar, near the Shrine 
of Edward the Confeſſor, where his Tomb with his Statue in Braſs remains 
ro this Day. 8 
This Reign, which was the longeſt of any of the Kings of England, affords 
us great Varicty and numerous Inſtances of an infirm and diſtemper'd State, oc- 
caſion'd both by the Inequality of the Prinee's Management, and the Impatience 
of a turbulent Nobility. As to the King's Perſon; he was of middle Stature, nischarddts; 
of a ſtrong Body; and well proportion'd ; but as to his Mind, he was fo variable 
and uncertain, that it is hard to give a juſt Account of him. We find that he 
was naturally wilful and paſſionate, eaſily provok'd ro Anger, and as caſily ap- 
peas'd; fickle and unconſtant both in his Love and Hatred; for he never had 0 
t a Favourite, but he threw him aro Dilerach, nog ſo great an Enemy, but 
e receiv d him into Fav our. He was by Nature eaſie and merciful, ſo that if 
he acted too rigorouſly in any Thing, it is to be imputed to his chief Miniſters 
who had a full Aſcendent over him; for he was ſcarce ever ui Juris, being al- 
ways under the Government of others, and too often of Strangers. And in- 
deed it may juſtly be ſaid of him; that he was a much better Man than a King 
and Governor; for tho' he oppreſs d his Subjects with unreaſonable Taxes, often | 
broke his Coronation Oath, and as often violated his own Charters (for which 
he never miſs'd of Puniſhment) yet he was nevertheleſs remarkable for his De- 
votion towards God, his Charity towards the Poor; and his Chaſtity as to him- 6. 
ſelf. As to the former, he us d to prefer Prayers before Sermons; alledging, 
' That he had rather converſe with his Friend, than hear from them. As to his 
Charities, Lewellyn Prince of ales was wont to ſay, That he more dreaded 
the Power of his Alms, than all his Forces and Clergy together; and his Cha- 
ſtiry has been celebrated by ſeveral Writers, as being a Virtue too rate in Princes, 
ras unknown to all his Predeceſſors of the Norman Race beſides William l. 
But as for perſonal Valour and Courage, he was not much noted; his greateſt 
Happineſs was in his admirable Son, who ended all Civil Troubles, and aſter- 
wards by his Prudence and Fortitude rais d the Exgliſb Monarchy to a great 1 
Part of its ancient Glory. | | % 
In this Reign, Stealing of Cattel, which before was but pecuniary, is ſaid to El. 
have been firſt made Capital; and as to Weights and Meaſures, ſome of them men's in h 
were by Law fix d thus: An Engliſb Penny calld a Sterling, round and with- 
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out Clipping was to weigh thirty two Wheat Corus taken out of the midſt of the - 
Ear; and twenty Ponnies were to make an Ounce, twelve Ounces one Pound, 


£ eight Pounds a Gallon of Wine, and cight Gallons a London Buſhel, the eighth t 


Part of a Quarter, In the forty firſt Year of this Reign, the King coin'd a Pen- 
ny of pure Gold of the Weight of two Sterlings and commanded that it ſhould 
paſs for twenty Shillings; which was the firſt Piece of Gold we find was coin d 

Thus we have gone through with * Kings of the Norman Race, of whom 
the ſix firſt were Herdes and valiant Warriors, and the ſeventh no deſpicable 
Soldier. And of theſe eight, only Richard I. had a certain and unqueſtionable 
Right to the Crown of England, if we reckon according to the ſtrict Rules of 
Hereditary Succeſſion ; for all the reſt came to the Throne when there was 4 

nearer Heir living. 7 8 5 „ 


5 . - 


4 F 


„„ 


ere 


S Mt -- 

The Plantagenets Undivided ; From the Death of 
King Henry the Third, to the Depoſition of King 
Richard the Second, and the firſt Droiſion of the 
two Families of Lancaſter and York. 


Containing the Space of about 127 Tears. 


% 


t 
The Reign of King EDWARD the Firſt. 
Containing 34 Tears, 7 Months and 21 Days. 


4% N the two laſt Reigns the Monarchy of England was extreamly de- * 
8 bas d and diſhonour' d, as well by inteſtine Convulſions, as foreign Loſ- A. PD. 
ſes; but now it began again to raiſe its Head, and to diſplay its Gran- 1272. 
deur, by Means of the renowned Prince Edward, firnam'd Long- Reg. t, 
ſhanks, from the Tallneſs of his Stature, and the Celerity of his Motions. The 
Spirit and Abilities of this Prince appear'd in the Beginning of his Actions un- 
der his Father, after the great Defeat he gave the Barons at Eveſham; the 
Proſecution of the diſinherited Oppoſers; the expoſing of his Perſon to all Ha- 
zards and Labours; his ſingle Combat with Adam Gurdon the valiant Out- 
Law; and his noble Adventures and Attempts in the Eaſt: And finally his great 
Experience in the Affairs of the World, with the Vigour of his Age, which 
was now the thirty fourth Year, might well preſage what an able Maſter he 
would prove in the Management of them. Therefore upon the Death of King 
Henry, John Earl of Warren, and Gilbert Earl of Gloceſter, with the Clergy 7 King Edward 
Laity, went to the great Altar in the Church of Weſtminſter, and ſwore Feal- % Firſt pre- 


ty to his Firſt-Born Son Edward, then in the HolyeLand; not knowing whe- —_— Wy 


ther he was living. Shortly after the Nobility of the Nation met at the new 
h | Temple 
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Temple in London, where a new Seal being produc'd, they appointed Miniſters 


and Guardians to keep the King's Treaſure, and the Peace of the Kingdom, 


* which were the Arch-Biſhop of 7ork, the Earl of Cornwall, and the Earl of 


A. 


1273. 


Reg. ;. 


ment, without any poſſi 


Gloceſter, who by their Ap ointment enter'd upon the Exerciſe of the Govern. 

e Privity or Knowledge of the King: Vet all the 
Writs, Proclamations and Inſtruments concerning the Government, were iſſud 
out in the King's Name, as appears by ſeveral Inſtances upon Record: Upon 
the Feaſt of St. Hilary, a Convention of the States was ſummon'd to ſettle the 
Peace of the Kingdom till he ſhould return, conſiſting not only of the Lords, 
but of four Knights for every Shire, and as many Citizens for every City, as the 
Waverly Annals aſſure us; in which it is provided; that there ſhould be no 
Itincrant Judges, except only of the Bench, till the King's Return. 


Xing Edwards During theſe Proviſions at home, Prince Edward, being diſappointed of his 


leaves the 
Holy- Land. 


romis'd Succours, left the Holy Land, and return'd to $zczly, where he was 
ee . receiv'd by Charles King of that Iſland. Here, to the Memory of 
that filial Duty and Affection rare in Princes, we are aſſur'd, that the Death of 
his Son and Heir coming firſt to his Knowledge, and ſoon after of the King his 
Father, he expreſs'd much greater Sorrow at the Latter than the Former; and 
when the King of Sicily admir'd at his Behaviour, he anſwer'd, That the Loſs 
of Children might be retriev'd by the Birth of others, but the Loſs of Parents 
was irreparable. From Sezly he was by the King conducted to the Roman 
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Weſtmin, 


Walfing, 
Emil, 


Court, where he ſpent ſome Time with Pope Gregory the Tenth, his Friend 


and familiar Acquaintance in the Hoh. Land; and from thence he paſs'd into 
Burgundy, where at the Foot of the Mountains, ſome Enghfh Biſhops, Ab- 
bots, Earls and Barons met him, with all rhe Marks of Duty and Affection. 
Here, being challeng'd in a Tournament by the ſtour and fierce Earl of Cha- 
bloun , he highly ſignaliz'd his perſonal Strength and Valour by the Conqueſt 
of his potent Adverlary. From thence, paſſing into France, he was receiv'd 
wich great Honour by King Philip his Coſen-German, to whom he did Ho- 
mage for the Hereditary Lands held of him, and receiv'd formal Poſſeſſion of 


He comes in- them. Then taking his Leave of the King and Peers of France, he went in- 
#0 Gaicony- to Caſcony to receive the Homage and Service of his Subjects there, in which 


A. D 


he found much Oppoſition from ſeveral; but chiefly from Gon Viſcount of 
Bearn, who becaule a Predeceſſor of his had {worn Fealty to the King of Ar- 
ragon, he utterly deny'd his Homage. Upon which King Edward leiz'd up- 
on his Perſon, and kept him Prifoner among his Retinue, trom whence making 
his Eſcape, he was driven out of his Country; and upon an Appeal to King 
Philip, as Soveraign Lord of Gaſtony, he in favour of King Edward, com- 
pell'd Gaſtox to hold his Lands of him. 

In the ſecond Year of his Reign, having ſettled his Affairs beyond Sea, he 
took Shipping at Bo/ozpn, and landed in L. e. on the twenty fifth Day of 


1274. July; where the two Earls of Ghceſter and M arren receiv'd him with greater 
Reg. ;. State than any others, conducting him to their Caſtles of Tunbridge and 
He arrives in Rigate, where they feaſted and entertain'd him with great Magnificence for 


England. 


many Days. On the nineteenth Day of Auguſt, he and his Queen Eleanor, 


His Corona- his faithful Aſſociate in all his Travels and Hazards, were ſolemnly crowned 


ion. 


at naw by Robert Kilwarby Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury; in the Pre- 
ſence of Queen Eleanor the King's Mother, Alexander King of Scotland, John 
Duke of Bretaigu, and Multitudes of the Nobility and others: Where for the 


more royal Celebration of this grand Feaſt, and Honour of ſo martial a oy, 


there were five hundred great Horſes let looſe, for the Benefit of any that could 
catch them. Toward the Middle of October, the King ifſu'd out Writs of In- 
quiry by the Oaths of twelve legal Men, to two Commiſſioners in every Coun- 
ty, to inquire what his Royalties, and the Liberties and Prerogatives of his 

rown were, who were his Tenants in Capite, and Military Service, and how 


Meſtmia 


Wal ſing. 
„ 


many and what Fees they held of him; Of his Tenants in ancient Demeain, 


how 
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how they behav'd themſelves, and in what Condition their Farms were; Of 
Sheriffs, Coroners, Efcheators, Bayliffs and their Clerks, whether they had 
extorted Money from any Man, by reaſon of their Office, had injur'd any Man, 
or receiy'd Bribes for Negligence or Remiſsneſs; with all other Matters relating 
ro the Benefit of the publick. 8 17 5 
wi During the Eſtabliſhment of theſe Affairs in England, the final Extinction of 8 
14 the Principality and Government of Wales began to draw near; bur (till like A. D. 
the Movement of all great Tranſactions, by Length of Time, and gradual Ap- 1275. 
proaches. The Original began at King Edwards Coronation, at which Time R eg 3. 
the King ſent for Lewellyn Prince of M ales to attend at the Solemnity, and pay 2% ne- 
him Homage; but he making ſome Excuſes, was for that Reaſon admoniſh'd to ? Wales 
repair to the King's Parliament to be held the following Year at Weſtminſter. diclines 
At which Time alſo he refus'd to appear, fearing the King's former Diſpleaſure 
in his Father's Reign, and alledging, He was in Danger as to his Perſon but 
directing his Excuſe to the two Arch - Biſhops and their Suffragans, he profeſs'd 
his Readineſs to acknowledge the King, If he would ſend a Commiſſion for tak- 
ing his Oath and Fealty; or if he would appoint ſome indifferent Place, or if 
he would give his Son, the Earl of Gloceſter and: his Chancellor for Hoſtages 
of Security. The King, diſſembling the Arrogancy of the Demand for the 
reſent, proceeded in the Buſineſs of his Parliament, and made excellent Laws 
th for Church and State, and for the Eaſe and Benefit of both; which are 
call'd the The fir ſt Statutes of Weſtminſter. But after the Parliament was diſſolv- | 
ed, the King took up a Reſolution to ſeize upon the whole Fee of Prince Leuel. A. D. 
Hu, for his Denial of Homage; and made his Preparations accordingly. - In the 1276. 
Beginnings of which, he met with a fair Proſpect of Succeſs by a conſiderable Reg. + 
Prize, which four Ships of Briſtol took about the Iſles of Scz/ly, in which the ,,, . BY 
Daughter of the great Montfort Earl of Leiceſter, who was juſt given in Mar- ares againf 
riage to Lewellyn, and her Brother Az#erick were ſurpriz d; but the found Wales. 
honourable Uſage from the King, her near Kinſman. Upon this Leuelhyn ſent 
Ambaſſadors to obtain a Peace, and to propoſe a Ranſom for his intended Wife ; 
bur the King refus'd both, unleſs he would reſtore the Lands which he had 
ſeiz d and invaded in the Marches to the juſt Proptietors, and repair the Caſtles 
in England which he had deſtroy'd. The Prince not complying, the King ſent 
Forces to ſecure the Exgliſh Frontiers from the Devaſtations of the Velſhb: but 
thoſe proving inſufficient, in the fifth Year of his Reign, he iſſu'd out his 
Writs to all the Nobility and others that held of him by military Service ro A. D. 
m_— at Worceſter at a certain Day. And for the better Management of pub- 1277. 
lick Affairs, the Courts of the Exchequer and the King's Bench were remov'd Reg: 
for a while from Weſtminſter to Shrewsbury, that they might be near the King's „, „S, 
Perſon. Having got a ſufficient Army the valiant King march'd towards ales, bis Court to 
and in his Paſſage cut a large and ſpacious Way through a vaſt Wood into Le- Shrewsbury. 
wellyn's Countrey, where he built the two Caſtles of Flint and Rothelan. Then 
ſeizing on the Yelchmen's.Lands and Goods, he waſted their Countrey, and drove 
them into their uſual Place of Retreat, the Mountains of Snowdon; and with 
the Aſſiſtance of the Men of the five Ports, he in a ſhort Time took the Iſle of 
Alte. | * 
uf. At length Prince Lewellyn finding himſelf unable to reſiſt ſo potent an Ad- A. D 
e verſary, deſired a Peace, which was granted him upon very hard Conditions * © 
the principal of which ſhows the Melſb to have had greater Riches in Poſſeſſion 1 278. 
at this Time, chan after Ages would readily believe. For one Article was, Reg. 7. 
That Lewellyn ſhould pay 15 thouſand Pounds at the King's Pleaſure; and Peace granted 
another, That he ſhoald hold the Iſle of Angleſey in Fee-Farm of the King, for ev! wa 
Himſelf and his Heirs, upon the Payment of five Thouſand Marks ready Mo- _ Das 
_ ney, and a thouſand Marks annual Rent. The reſt of the Articles amounted to 
as much as a Conqueſt, or Diſſolution of the Principality of Vales, after Le- 
wellyn's Deceaſe, who was to enjoy it 37 Life, upon certain Conditions. 
ST For 
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For the Ratifcation of all which, Lewelhn granted a ſufficient Number of Ho- 
ſtages, and alſo oblig'd himſelf to make Satisfaction to his three Brothers, Ou. 
en, Roderick and David; the two former of whom he had impriſon'd, and the 
laſt he had forc d to fly into England, where he had receiv'd the Honour of 
Knighthood, and many Favours from the King. After which, King Edward 
to ſhew his Generoſity and Greatneſs, releas d the Prince from the greateſt Part 
of the Sums promis d, and freely reſtor d him his deſign d Spouſe, honouring 


his Nuptials with his own Preſence, and that of the Queen. 
A. D As the King enlarg'd his Dominions in Eng land, ſo he gain'd ſome Territo- w/w. 
. ries in France, as particularly the Earldom of Ponthzen in Picardy, which fell h 
1279. to his Queen by the Death of her Mother the Queen of Caſtile, who was alſo 7: 
Reg. 1. Counteſs of Ponthieu. Upon which Account he went into France with his 
Queen, and at Amiens did Homage to King Philip for that and other Lands 
in Gaſtony, of which he deliver'd to him the perpetual Poſſeſſion ; for which 
King Edward reſign'd all his Right to the Dukedom of Normandy, reſerving 
only thirty Livers of Paris to be annually paid out of the Exchequer. At his 
The king Return into England, he took great Care of the Coin of the Nation, which had 
rakes care of been much debas'd by frequent Clippings and Counterfeits ; and to put a Stop 
2 comefthe to this Miſchief, in November, all the Jeu in England were taken and im- 
en, priſon'd in one Day, and being legally try'd, no lefs than two hundred and 
eighty of both Sexes were hang d, beſides great Numbers that were fin d. The 
King alſo held a Parliament, in which to diminiſh the exorbitant Power of the 
The fre sta- Eccleſiaſticks, the firſt Statute of Mortmain was enacted. And to regulate the 
—_— Mort- Diſorders in the Church, a Council or Synod was held at Reading by Zohr 
; Peckbam, lately made Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury; in which it was determin'd 
among other Things That no Clergy-Man ſhould have above one Benefice with the 
Cure of Souls. As the State Councils in the late Reign firſt began to be call'd 
Parliaments, ſo the Eccleſiaſtical Councils or Sy nods ſeem to have begun about 
this Time to be call'd Covocations. And this preſent Convocation is the firſt 
Time that the Dioceſan Du appear to have been repreſented by Proctors of 
their own chuſing ; before which they gave Procuratorial Letters to their Arch- 
A Deacons. About the fame Time the King wanting Money, found out a new 
„Project for his purpoſe; namely, That whereas he was chief Lord of many 
1280. Manors and Poſſeſſions, he well underſtood that partly by Length of Time, 
Reg. and partly by Caſualties during the late Civil Wars, many Mens Deeds and Evi- 
dences were loſt or deſtroy'd; therefore under Colour of putting the Statute of 
u0 warranto, enacted this Year at Gloceſter in Execution, he commanded by 
The King en- Proclamation, That all ſuch as held any Lands or Tenements of him, ſhould 
quires into Come and ſhew their Titles, which if defective, were to be redeem'd by large 
AT e Sums of Mony. This Proclamation was look'd upon as very inſidious, and a 
great Hardſhip upon many, yet ſeveral were oblig'd to comply to their great 
Damage; but when the bold Earl of Murren was call'd before the King's Juſti- 
ciaries, and demanded by what Rip he held his Lands, he drew our a large 
ruſty Sword and declar'd, That he held them by that Inſtrument, and by that 
would hold them *till Death. This free and open Declaration, together with 
the Diſcontents of many intercſted People, ;nduc'd this wiſe King in a ſhort 
Time to deſiſt from his Deſign. | . | 
Tho' the noble King Edward had endeayour'd to gain the Yelſh more by his , 
A. D. Munificence than his Power, and had treated Lewellyn with a Generoſity be- rue 
1281, yond all Expectation; yet the natural Deſire of a full Liberty, and the fond 
Reg. 2. Belief of Merlins Prophecy That this Prince ſhould wear the Diadem of* 
Ie Wah Brute, had ſuch Effects upon that Nation, that they again betook themſelves to 
tebel. Arms. David, who had recciv'd many Favours and Honours from King Ed. 
| ward, was the principal Agent, for joining with his Brother Lewellyn, be ſud- 
denly furpriz'd the Lord Clifford, the King's Juſticiary in Wales, kill'd many 


of his Seryants, wounded, bound and ſent him Prifoner to the Mountain of 
| | | > Snowdon, 
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Snowdon, and then committed great Devaſtations, and deſtroy'd the Mar- 

cher. The King hearing the News of this Revolt, at firſt doubted the A. D. 
Truth of it, but upon better Information, he prepaid his Army to march into 1281. 
Wales; but before he join'd with his Men, he made a Viſit to his Mother at Reg. * 
a Nunnery in Ambresbury, who with great Satisfaction cntertain'd him with the eg · u. 
Preſence of a Man who pretended to have had his Sight reſtor'd at the Tomb of 

his Father Henry. But the King well knowing the Party, to her great Diſplea- 
ſure declar'd, That he ſo well knew the Fuſtice of his Father, that he would 
rather pull out the Eyes of ſuch a wicked Impoſtor, than reſtore them to their 
Sight, From thence marching into Wales with his Army, he built a large The King 
Bridge of Veſſels over the River Menay, oppoſite to Bangor, poſſeſs'd himſelf 1 . 
of the Country about Snowdon, and gave many Shares of thoſe, Lands to his 
Barons, and others who had faithfully aſſiſted him. Over this Bridge many of 
the Nobiliry of the King's Party paſs'd out of Angle/ey to view and obſervethe 
Country; but being terrify'd with the Multitude and Noiſe of the Mel coming 
upon them, by too haſty a Return, they were unfortunately drown'd in their 
Paſſage. The Welſh incourag'd by this Accident, which they look'd upon as 
a Miracle, excited their Prince with the Notion of Merliu's Prophecy, and in- 

ag'd him to come down from the Mountains into the Plains, with the greateſt 
t of his Forces. This Counſel prov'd fatal to him, for being ſhortly after attack d Lewellyn che 


aſs Prince 
ain. 


by King Edward's Forces, his Army was defeated, and he himſelf was ſlain, 

and his Head was ſent to King Edward, who order'd it to be ignominiouſly 

crown'd with Ivy, and to be ſet upon the Tower of London. ; 
This was the End of Lewellyn, the laſt Soyeraign Prince of Wales, of the A. D. 

moſt noble and ancient Family in prope with whom the Liberty of that Na- x28 3. 

tion did ſhortly after expire. For the , elſh being now diſhearten d and confounded R eg. . 

it was not long before the valiant Edward made himſelf Maſter of the greateſt BS 12 

Part of the Country; reſerving to himſelf the Port Towns and Forts towards 4!! Wales re- 

the Sea, and diſtributing the Inland Parts to the Lords his Followers. In which“ 

he wiſely follow'd the Methods of Auguſtus, who thus under the ſpecious Pre- 

text of a Defence for the Provinces, had the command of all their Forces at his 

Pleaſure. Nevertheleſs the whole Flame was not yet extinguiſh'd, for David 

the Prince's Brother, and chief Incendiary in this fatal Conteſt, was ſtill with 5 


ſome Forces at large. This Man being at length taken and brought to King Ed. A 


John in Ireland, eſtabliſh'd all the Engliſh Laws and Offices amongſt them. 


ward at the Caſtle of Rothelan could not obtain the Fayour of his Speech or 128 4. 
Sight, but was immediately ſent away Priſoner to Shrewsbury; where a Parlia- Reg. "2, 
ment being ſummon'd, after a legal atid judicial Tryal, the King caus'd David D* 13 
ro be pur to a terrible Death, by Hanging, Beheading and Quartering his 

Head being ſer up at London, and his Quarters at Briſtol orthampton, Tork 

and Wincheſter, to be a Terror to all ingrateful and diſloyal Perſons: A mani- 

fold Execution, and the firſt of that Kind in this Kingdom; in the Perſon of a 

Prince's Son, or any Nobleman we find in our Hiſtory. The Welsh Line thus 

extinct, King Edward upon the twenty fifth Day of April had a Son born at 
Caernarvon in this Country, who was alſo call'd Edward and reign'd after him, 

being the firſt of the Sons of the Kings of England that had the Title of Prince 

of Wales. And that the Velſh might be inur'd ro new Laws, with the Birth 254 made al- 
of a new Lord, King Edward, after the Example of his Grand- father King — 
Thus came Wales, that ſmall Portion left to the ancient Britains, to be ſubſecte 

to the Crown of England: And it is wonderful that it ſhould ſo long ſubſiſt 

againſt ſo great a Power; having had but ſmall Aſſiſtance from others, no 


Strength by Sea, no Alliances or n with Princes out of this Iſle; and 


being ſo often invaded, fo often diſtreſs d, ſo cagerly purſu d, by almoſt every 


| wh, of England, and thought to have been by many of them ſubdu'd, ir muſt 
ne t 


ſnew the real Worthineſs of the Nation, and 
ſerving their ancient Liberty. © 
| 82 II. Wales 


eir noble Courage in pre- 
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II. ales being reduc'd, and England in a profound Peace, we do not #:mi. 


A. D. find many Matters of Moment for five of (ix Years to ether. After the King had _ 
I285. eſtabliſh'd the JVel/þ Affairs, he kept a ſolemn Chriſtmas at Briſtol, which none 


| Reg. 2. of the Engliſh Kings had done before; and from thence went to London, from 


TheXing ſeiz#3 whence he had been almoſt three Years abfent. Not long after he ſeiz d upon 
9 the Privileges of the City, diſcharg'd the preſent Mayor, and put another in his 
don. Room; becauſe, as we are told, he had taken Bribes of the Bakers, and ſuffer'q 
them to ſell Bread that wanted fix or ſeven Ounces Weight in a Penny Loaf. 

The King alſo held a Parliament at Weſiminſter, in which the Statutes call d 
Additamenta Gloceſtriæ were enacted, or rather the Statutes of Weſtminſter the 

Second. About which Time all the new Work in the Abby Church of Weſt. 

minſter was compleatly finiſh'd, which had been begun above ſixty Years be- 

A. D. fore. In the ſucceeding Year the Jews in one Night were generally apprehended 
1285, and kept in ſtrit Cuſtody throughout all Parts of England, till they had pur- 
, Chas'd their Liberty from the Crown. It is reported that the Commons of Eu. 


_ Reg. 1. gland granted to the King the fiſth Part of all their Moveables, to procure the 
2 = 1 of all the Jews from the Land; but this ſubtle Generation, to de- 


feat all their Deſigns, preſented the King with ſuch large Sums of Mony, as 


K the Execution. 5 
| he King of France having in the laſt Year deſfir'd the Mediation of KID gs 


| Edward between him and the Kings of Arragon and Caſtile, he comply'd wit 
The King $265 his Requeſt, and this Year with a noble Retinue paſs d over into France, where 


into F : . a ; ; 
he receiv'd many Honours, and fat in Perſon with the French King at his Par- 


liament in Paris. He continu'd above three Years in ſeveral Parts of France, 

to make a full and final Eſtabliſhment of his Dominions in that Country ; du- 

ring which Time, beſides his Mediation ratify'd, by demanding the Territories 

his Grand- father King John had loſt, he is {aid to obtain ten thouſand Pound 

Sterling of the French King, to be yearly paid at the Tower of London, toge- 

A. D. ther with ſome Arrears for Normandy. During his Continuance in Fraxce, a 
1287. violent Conteſt aroſe between the Lord Pain Tiptoſt, Governour of ſome Caſtles 
Reg. 1: in Wales, and a Welſh Knight call'd Rees ap Meridoc; inſomuch that ſeyeral 
skirmiſhes were fought between them, to the great Diſturbance of the whole 
Country. Upon which King Edward wrote out of France to the ſaid Rees, 
requiring him to keep the Peace till his Return, when he ſhould receive rea- 

ſonable Satisfaction; but Rees 2 already taken up Arms, reſoly'd to re- 

venge his own Cauſe, and by the Aſſiſtance of great Numbers of his Country- 

2 e“ men, burnt and deſtroy'd many Towns in ales. Theſe Ravages fo far in- 
ales. creas'd, that the King thought fit ro ſend to the Earl of Cornwall his Lieutenant 
in England, requiring him to march with an Army into Wales, to ſuppreſs the 

Attempts of thoſe 4 0 Accordingly the Earl, with ſome other Noblemen, 

enter d Wales with a ſufficient Power, and purſuing the Forces of Rees, diſpers d 

them, and deſtroy'd ſeveral of his Caſtles; but by Undermining the Walls of 

the Caſtle of Druſlan, the Baron Stafford, the Lord Montchen/y, with many 

A. D. Knights and Eſquires were bruis'd to Death by the Fall of them. In the next 
1288. Year Rees renew'd his violent Attempts, and gather'd together a numerous 
Reg.“ Force; upon which the Lord Tiptaſt, Deputy of Wales, with what Engl/ſb 
8˙ 1. Troops he could procure in a ſhort Time, march'd directly to oppoſe him. 
Rees underſtanding that the Exgliſb were far leſs in Number, did not doubt of 

Succeſs, and fell Bin upon them with great Fury and Precipitation ; but at 

length the Valour and Conduct of the Exgliſb prevail'd, fo that Rees himſelf 

was taken Priſoner, and the greateſt Part of his Men, to the Number of four 
„es thouſand, were cut in Pieces. Thus were the Melſpmen chaſtis d for their re- 
Fe bellious Inſurrection; and Rees himſelf was brought to Zur, where in the fol- 
lowing Year he ſufferd the new introduc'd Execution of being hang d, drawn 

and quarter'd. | ar 
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ww, At length; after a full Eſtabliſhment of the Affairs in France, and above A.D 
7-»* three Years Continuance in that Country, King Edward with his Queen re- "i 
| curn'd into England, to the great Joy and Satisfaction of the Nation. Short! 1289. 
aſter, like a Father of his Country, he undertook to purge the Land from all Reg. 18 
Corruptions and Oppreſſions of his Officers, and becauſe ſeveral of his Juſtici- 
aries had to enrich themſelves taken Bribes, and perverted Judgment, he took 
care to puniſh them according to the Nature of their Crimes, and not only re- 
mov'd | tea with all the Marks of Diſhonour, but alſo laid ſevere Fines upon 
them. We have the Names of twelve that were found guilty, among whom 7% Xing 
Sir Thomas Weyland, the King's chief Juſticiary, and Adam de Stratton were — 
principal; the former had all his Goods confiſcated, and alſo ſuffer'd Bani ſh- 
ment, and the latter was obliged to pay a Fine of no leſs than three hundred 
and twenty thouſand Marks. After this the King compell'd all his Juſticiaries 
to take an Oath that from that Time, they would take no Penſion, Fee or 
Preſent from any Man, but only the Civility of an ordinary Breakfaſt. Then A. D 
calling a Parliament, the Statutes of /Ye/imenſler the Third were enacted; alt 
which Time it was decreed that all the Fews ſhould quit the Nation, in Conſi- 1290. 
deration of which the Parliament gave the King a Fifteenth upon all Goods. Reg. = 25 
Upon which all the Fews were for ever baniſh'd out of the King's Dominions, The Jews 6 
and could by no Methods obtain leave to return: All their immoveable Goods 4. 
were confiſcated, with their Bonds and Tallies; but their Moyeables, Gold, Sil- 
ver and ewels, were allow'd them, and they had Liberty to carry them away with 
them. In the ſame Year the King, in a Journey towards Scotland, loſt his moſt 
beloved Canſort, the incomparable Queen Eleanor, who had been his inſepara- 
rable Attendant in all his Travels, Dangers and Labours. She dy'd at Hareby queen Elex- -, 
near Bu/lenbroke in Lincolnſhire; her Bowels were bury'd in our Lady's Chap. nor d 
pel in the Cathedral of Lincoln, and her Body in the Abby Church of Welt 
minſter, at the Feet of King Henry the Third. The King with extream Grief 
and Sorrow attended her Corps from Lincolnſhire to Weſtminſter, erecting ſtate- 
ly Croſſes at Lincoln, Grantham, Stamford; Northampton, Waltham, Cheap- 
ide, Charing, and in all other Places, where the 7 reſted, to the renown'd 


Memory of this moſt admirable Wife, and excellent Queen. 


III. tn theſe Times a terrible Storm began to threaten the Realm of S#or- 
land, which prov'd much to the Diminution of the Name and Authority of 
that Kingdom, and no leſs to the aggrandiſing the Reign of King Edward; 
and which was introduc'd, as Boetius tells us, with formidable Preſages, as ex- 
traordinary Meteors, Floods, Fires and Peſtilence. The Beginning of it was 
occaſion d by the Death of Alexander King of Scotland, who in the Year 1285 
| loſt his Life by a Fall off his Horſe, and left his Kingdom without any Heir, 
| beſides one young Grand- Child nam'd Margaret, Daughter to Eric King of 
Norwey ; upon which the Government of the Kingdom was manag d by par- 
ticular Guardians for about five Years. But the young Princeſs Margaret, 
whom King Edward had defign'd for his Son's Wife, dying this preſent Year, 
there aroſe no leſs than twelve Pretenders to the Right of the Crown of cot. 4 great Con- 
land, beſides Eric King of Norwey, which put the Nation into a great Con- E 
| fuſion. The Names of the twelve were John Balio Robert Brus, Florence Sucuſhn. 


Earl of Holland, Patrick Dunbar Earl of Marche, | 


iam Veſty, William 
Ros, Robert Pinkny, Nicolas Soules, Patrick Galigbty, _ Mundevil, 


John Comyn, and John Haſtings. Upon this Conteſt and Diſturbance, King 
Edward, as Superior and direct Lord of Scotland, call'd a Parliament at Nor- 


ham in the Confines of that Kingdom, and went thither in Perſon to determing 
the Controverſie about the Right of Succeſſion between all the Competitors. 
The Account of which important Tranſaction we have from undoubted Records 
publiſh'd at large by Mr. Pryn, which diſcover ſeveral Miſtakes or Defects both 


in the Scorch and Zngiiſh Hiſtorians. | 
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Ah In the ninetcenth Year of this Reign, and the tenth Day of May, by King 
Edward's Command the Nobility, Prelates aud Community of the Kingdoms 
„ of England and Scotland met at Norham, where Roger Brabancon, the ax bo 
Reg. 38. Juſticiary, in the King's Name, publickly declar'd to the whole Aſſembly the 
Reaſon of his Majeſty's Comm and of their Summons to that Place, That 

his Majeſty taking notice of the 1 
Alexander their laſt King and his Progeny, out of the Affection he had for them 


TheTmy. 


er Rolls, 


Confuſions of Scotland ſince the Death of 


and all the Inhabitans, whoſe Safety and Protection was well known to be. 


long to him, for the doing Juſtice to all that claimed the Kingdom, and for 
ins Eawars T Preſer vation of the Publick Peace, he appear d there : And likewiſe with. 
claims the Sw- OE U/urpation or Diminution of their Liberties, to ſhew them his Superio- 
perioriry over pjty and direct Dominion, out of divers undoubted Chronicles and Monuments, 
that Kina? nd to demand their Aſſent and Recognition of his Authority. Upon this De- 
claration, the Nobility and Repreſentatives of Scotland requir'd Time to con- 
ſult with their abſent Members, which the King granted only till the next Day; 
when meeting again, they preſs'd for a longer Time to anſwer to his Demand 
concerning their Recognition of his Superiority and direct Dominion over the 

Kingdom of Scotland, which he 
ration, the King appointed the ſecond Day of June, on which Day They were 
 Poſittuely to anſwer his Demand, and if they had any M. THINS, Evidences 
or Antiquities that might exclude him from the Right and Exerciſe of his 


had declar'd to be his Right. Upon Delibe. 


Superiority and direct Dominion, or overthrow his Reaſons and Arguments | 


for it, they were then to exhibit them openly; proteſting, That he was ready 


to grant what Law and Juſtice had eftabliſhd. And that they might the bet- 


ter underſtand his Title, and make their Objections againſt ir, the Biſhop of 
The Au- Durham was appointed to declare to the Aſſembly, That the Arguments the 
ments be ud. King deſign'd to uſe were Hiſtorical, and taken from the Writings of Marianus 
Scotus, William of Malmesbury, Roger de Hoveden, Henry de Huntington, 
Ralph de Diceto, and Matthœw Paris, implying, © That the Scots had been con- 
6 5 by ſeveral of the Engliſh Saxon Kings; That ſeveral of their Kings 
* had ſubmitted, fiworn Fealty, done Homage to them, and received the Crown 
aud Kingdom from them; and that the Scots had alſo ſubmitted and been 


« govern'd by ſuch Kings, as the other had plac'd over them; and laſtly af- 
ter the Norman Conqueſt, the very ſame 7. * had been acted, acknowledg'd 


* and ſubmitted to, in all the ſeveral Reeve luce that Revolution. 


Upon the ſecond Day of June, the Nobility and Community of Scotland, ma 


met in a green Plain over againſt Nor ham Caſtle, where King Edward reſided; 
together with thoſe Noblemen who claim'd the Kingdom. Upon which the 
Bithop of Bath was ſent to demand of them in the King's Name, M hat they had 
done ſince the laſt Meeting, and whether they would exhibit or propound any 


Thing that could or ought to exclude the King of England from the Right and 
Exerciſe of the 2 and direct Dominion of Scotland; proteſting in 


the Name of his Maſter, that he would favourably hear them, allow what was 

Juſt, and report their Anſiver to him and his Council. Being often requir'd, 

and they alledging nothing to the contrary, the Biſhop reported the Subſtance 

of what had been ſaid and urg'd for the King of England's Title, and what had 

My been tranſacted in theſe feyeral Meetings, and then declar'd to-them, That the 
He offers to de- King would make uſe hes Right of Superiority and direct Dominion in 


termine the 


Ricks of the Scotland, in deciding the Controverſie between the ſeveral Competitors for that 


 Suceeſion. Kingdom. Then beginning with Robert Brut, one of the twelve Claimers, he 


ask d him in the Preſence of all, Whether in claiming the ſaid Right, he would 


demand and receive Juſtice before the King of England, as Superior and di- 


rect Lord of the Kingdom of Scotland; who l expreſſy and without 


The Competi- Contradiction, anſwer'd, That, he did acknowledge the King of England 70 be Sa- 


rors ſubmit to perior and dire? Lord of the Kingdom of Scotland, and as ſuch he would before 


it. him demand and receive Juſlice. The fame Anſwer was return d by all - | 


r 


„ 
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0 9 the Competitors, who did not only make this publick Recognition, but 
alſo ſet their Hands and Seals to a certain Inſtrument, ſtill upon Record, in 
which they declar'd, That to the King of . belong d the Sovereign Feig- 
neury of the Kingdom of Scotland, and the Oren of hearing, trymg and 
determining their Right; and that they would keep firm and ſlable to his Att 
and Determination. 


State of the Nation: And it was unanimouſly agreed by both Kingdoms, That 
John Baliol and John Comyn ſhould, chuſe forty Perſons, and Robert Brus as 
many, whole Names within three Days ſhould be deliver'd to the King, to 
whom he was to add twenty four, more or leſs, who ſhould hear and diſcuſs 
the Ew of all the pretenders, and to make a faithful Report to him, That 
he mi | 
Kin Fad not full Power to put his Sentence in Execution, on the fourth Day 
of June, by a ſecond Inſtrument the Competitors, with the Conſent of the 


out Compulſion; that as Sovereign Lord they had given King Edward Sei/in 
of all the Land and Strength of Scotland, upon Condition That he ſhould re- 
tore all things as he had found them, within two Months after he had de- 
termin'd the Right of Succeſſion ; ſaving to the Crown of England, the Ho- 
mage of him that ſhall be King. On the fifth of June, the Names of the 
Eighty elected to examine and report the Rights of the Competitors, were de- 
liver'd to the King; and on the fixth, they were order'd to appoint the Day 
and Place for hearing and diſcuſſing their Right. Berwick won Tweed was 
appointed for the Place ; but not agreeing upon the Day, the King, as ſuperior 
Lord, by the Conſent of both nations, appointed the ſecond of e 
a peremptory Day for the Competitors to plead their Rights and Titles. 
the eleventh Day of June, all the Guardians of the Kingdom, with the Gover- 


ſuperior Lord; which when he had receiv'd, he committed the Charge of the 
Kingdom tg the ſame perſons, to govern it under him, and in his Name: 
This being finiſh'd, the next Day, all Perſons preſent, both Eccleſiaſtical and 
Civil, who were oblig'd to ſwear Fealty to their own King; did it in a ſolemn 
Manner to King Edward, as ſuperior and direct Lord of Scotland, in a Green 
Plain within the Bounds of that Kingdom. From that Time, till the Begin- 
ning of Auguſt, the reſt of the People were, to ſave Labour and Expences, 
ſworn by Commiſſioners in all Parts of the Kingdom, of which the Names of 
great Numbers are ſtill upon the Rolls; and in every Place, when they had 
worn, the King of Zxgland's Peace or Pardon was proclaim'd. 


Funeral ſolemniz d with all filial Duty and Honour, After which he came to 
Berwickupon the third Day of Auguſt, where the twelve Competitors appear'd 
before him, and a Parliament of both Nations, and with them the twenty four 
Engliſh Examiners of their Titles choſen by the King, and the eighty choſen 
by Robert Brus and John Baliol. The Petitions, with the Reaſons of their 
Claims having been propounded and ſhewn to the Examiners, they reported 
them to.the King before the whole Aſſembly, and in the Preſence of every one 
of the Demandants. The King finding it to be an Affair of great Weight and 
Moment, by their own Conſent, appointed them a longer Time till the ſecond 


uncommon Controverſie. 


tors 


* 

. — 
S * 

7 4 

1 
L 

- 

= 


t give the definitive Sentence. But becauſe for want of poſſeſſion the 


3 AS 


nors of the Caſtles, deliver'd up their Guardianſhips and Offices to the King as 


This done, King Edward and his Council treated with the Scorch Nobility The Manner 
and r N about a Method of Proceedings, and the Reformation of the V ?roceeding. 


Community of the Nation, gave him actual poſſeſſion of the Kingdom and Ca- xing Edward 
files of Scotland. In which it was declar d, That they did it freely and with: b. boſoſſis 


given h m of 
Scotland. 


uten. While the King was deciding this great Controverſie, his Mother Queen Ele. The King's | 
le ke. anor dy'd about Midſummer; upon which he return'd into England to lee her Mother dies. 


Day of June in the following Year i292, for the further Proceeding in this A. D. 


77. At the appointed Time, the King met again at Berwick, where the Commu- 592. 
"*. nities of both Nations being aſſembled, and the Competitors preſent; the Audi- Reg. 47. 


— — — — — - — — — 


” 


\ 
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The Nature Ought, by the Advice of hir 


tors appointed to diſcuſs their Rights and Pretenſions, after an attentive Hear. 
ing related all thar had pals'd to the King; who, with the Nobility of both 
Kingdoms, carefully examin'd them. Bur becauſe he found there would be ma- 
ny Delays, and much Time expended, to the Inconveniency and Peril of the 
Kingdom, it was order'd by the expreſs Conſent of all rhe Pretenders, and b 
the Aſſent of the whole Aſſembly, That the Rights and Titles of Robert Brus 
and John Baliol ſhould be firſt examin d and diſcuſs d, and that afterwards all 
others might proſecute their Claims if they thought fir. The King, tho' he had 
it in his Power to determine the Cauſe alone, — that he might proceed with 
more Prudence and Security, he caus'd the eighty Examiners to take an Oath, 
That they would adviſe him how and by what Laws and Cuſtoms he was to 
paſs Judgment in this Matter. Theſe eighty alledg'd great Difficulties, and de. 
ſir d that the twenty four appointed hy the King might be added to them; and 
theſe alledg'd . and refus d to undertake the Charge, without the Advice 
of thoſe Engliſh Prelates and Nobility that were ablent. Wherefore, by the 
unanimous Conſent of all preſent, the King appointed the fourteenth Day of 
October next, for the further Proceeding in this Affair, in his Parliament to be 
held in the ſame Place. | 

The Nobility and Auditors met according to Appointment ; and the King de- ni. 
manded By what Laws and Cuſtoms Judgment was to be given in the pre. 
ſent Caſe ; if none were found, how it was to be determin'd; and whether 
otherwiſe concerning the Kingdom, than concerning Earldoms, Baronies and 
other Tenures ? They all unanimouſly anſwer'd, That Judgment was to be 


made by the Laws of the Kingdom, if any were found; if not, the Kin 
4 Nibility, A make a new One: And as to th 


of the Scotch Right of Succeſſion in Scotland, Fudement was to be given as in Earldoms, 


Succeſſion. 


Baronies, and other individible Tenures. Upon this Anſwer, the King order d 
the Auditors favourably to hear John Baliol and Robert Brus from Day to Day 


what they had to alledge; and Robert Brus * with ſhewing the Reaſons 


and Arguments for his Claim, and then John Baliol ſet forth his, in a long 
Plea, and anſwer'd all that the other had ſaid. Now of the three Daughters 
of David Earl of Huntingten, undoubted Heir to the Crown of Scotland, 


Jom Baliol was Grand- ſon to the Eldeſt, and Robert Brus was Son to the Se- 


cond; wherefore the King before the whole Aſſembly deſit d their Advice; and 
the Force of the Arguments on both Sides were drawn into this . M he- 
ther the more Remote by one Degree in Succeſſion, coming from the eldeſt Siſter, 
ought, according to the Laws of both Kingdoms, to exclude the Nearer by one 
Degree coming from the ſecond Siſter ; or whether the Nearer by one Degree 
coming from the ſecond Siſter, ought to exclude the more Remote by one De- 

ree coming from the eldeſt Siſter ? To which they unanimouſly anſwer d, 

hat the more Remote by one Degree lineally deſcending from the eldeſt dͤiſter, 
according to the Laws and Cuſtoms of both Kingdoms, was to be preferr'd to 
the nearer by one Degree coming from the ſecond Siſter, in every Hereditary 


Succeſſion. 
Upon this Anſwer, the King cans'd the Matter to be re-examin'd before the ibid. 


' Nobility of both Kingdoms, and appointed the ſixth Day of November for 


4 aliol and Robert Brus to hear their Sentence; which was pronounc'd 
by the King Judicially, by the Advice of the Nobility of both Kingdoms, the 
Auditors, and others of the Council: Namely, That Robert Brus ſhould re- 
cexve nothing by his Petition concerning the 2 of Scotland ; and the 
Sentence concerning John Baliol ſhould be ſuſpended, till the other Competitors 
were heard. Then the King commanded John Baliol, with the other Compe- 
titors, to proceed in their Petitions; among whom Robert Brus proteſted That 
he would proſecute his Claim to the Kingdom of Scotland, or a Third Part of 
it, after another Form and Manner than before. Upon this, John Haſtings, 


SeveralClai | 
LAY Hue one of the Competitors, who was Son to the youngeſt of Earl David's three 


Daughters, 
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Daughters, claim'd bis Third Part of the Kingdom of Scotland as of a partible 
Inheritance, which ought to be divided between John Baliol, Robert Brut and 
John Haſtings, as Heirs to the three Daughters; alledging, That all the 

ande, Tenements, Fees, Liberties, Demeaſns and Honours that were holden 
of the Crown of England in Capite were partible. The Arguments of Robert 

Brus were to the lame effect; and he further claim'd, To hold his Third Part 
in Capite, of his Lord the King of England by Homage, and requeſted of the 

King, That he might receive Judgment according to the Common Law of 
England. Upon this Plea, the King enquir'd of the Auditors and his Council, 
Whether the K * of Scotland was partible or not; and they all anſwer'd 
in the negative. Whereupon the King appointed the ſeventeenth of Novem- 
ber as a peremptory Day, for all the Competitors to hear their Judgments, in . 
his Parliament at Berwick; deſigning in the mean Space to deliberate and exa- 

mine Things with the wiſeſt Men of both nc, Ran the Audirors, and others 
of his Council, that he might be fully inform'd how to do Juſtice to all. 

wa, On the appointed Day, there was a full Aſſembly of both Nations in the 

Hall of Berwzck Caſtle, together with a great Multitude of the Populace ; 
where nine of the twelve Competitors, for not proſecuting their Petitions, were 
diſmiſs'd without further Debate. The Petitions of Robert Brus and John Ha- 

ſtings were next diſcuſs d, who had claim'd the Third Part of the Kingdom 
for their Shares, as of a Partible Inheritance; but becauſe it had been agreed 
and cg by the Communities of both Nations, That the Kingdom ought 
to be poſleſs'd by one ſingle Heir, by reaſon it was undividible in its nature like 

other Kingdoms, therefore it was judicially declar'd by the Sing, That they 
ſhould gain nothing by their ſaid Petition. As to the Petition of Fohn Baliol, 
who claim'd the whole Kingdom, the King caus'd it to be re-examin'd by the 

Council of both Nations, and after a full Diſcuſſion, it was unanimouſly de- 

creed, That the Kingdom of Scotland was impartible, and 5 5 to remain in 

one Heir. And becauſe the King was Judge of the Rights of his Subjects, by 
the Laws of the Kingdoms, approv'd by the Chief of both Nations; and by the 
ſame Laws, in the Caſe before them, it Was judicially declar'd, That the more 

| Remote by Deſcent in the firſt Line, was to be preferr'd to a Nearer in the 
.: ſecond, in the Succeſſion of an impartible Inheritance; and alſo, That none 
deny'd him to be Heir of the firſt Line, and therefore to be preferr'd be- 

fore all others as next Heir by Hereditary Succeſſion; Therefore the King of 


England, as Superior and Direct Lord of Scotland, adjudg'd, That the ſaid Jobn dale! 


John Baliol ſhould haue Seiſin and Poſſeſſion of that Kingdom, with 
PUTFeNauces, 5 


eople ſubject to him, that none might haue Occaſion to complain of Injuſtice, 
nor the King, as P Lord of the Kingdom, to 1 2 e his Authority; 
akways N the Right of the King of England and his Heirs in ſuch 
os when he would make uſe of it. Accordingly on the nineteenth Day of 
ember, King Edward deliyer'd him his Writ or Inſtrument of Poſſeſſion, 
reſerving the Right of him and his Heirs; and alſo iſſu d out others directed to 
the ſeyeral Caſtellans and Governors of Caſtles in Scotland, to give him full 
Poſſeſſion of them. The next Day at Norham be ſwore E ny to King Ed. 
ward, as his Liege and Superior Lord of the Kingdom of Scotland, and aſter- 
wards at NewcaſiJe he did Homage to him in Form for the whole Kingdom of 
Scotland; in Teſtimony of both which he gave to King Eduard his Letters 
Patents. About the ſame Time he was put into Corporal Poſſeſſion of the 
Kingdom at the Monaſtery of Scone near Perth, and plac'd in his Royal Throne, 
according to the ancient Cuſtom of Scotland. 


- 


land, and not long after he met with an Occaſion to manifeſt his Authority over 


that Kingdom. And this was by means: of an Appeal to him, by Mag uiph 1293. 
| E 


Earl of Fife, againſt Jobs King ee The Subſtance of w 


Com- Reg. 
plaint 


all its declar'd King 
on Condition, That he ſhould HD and juſtly govern the e 


Hey, Thus did King Edward diſplay his Grandeur by his Eſtabliſhment of Sc ot- A. D. 


* 8 
— * 
40 
. 
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laint was, That King Edward having at Berwick reſtor'd to him certain Lands 
* Tens in the County of Fife, King John had notwithſtanding dif: 
ſeis'd him of the ſame; and to hinder him from proſecuti his Right, had im- 
priſon'd him, and caus'd an unjuſt Sentence to ps againſt him, in Contempt 
- of the King of England and Superior Lord of Scotland. Upon which Com- 
Xing Edward plaint, King Edward directed his Writ to the King of the Score, ſummoning 
23 im to appear before Him and his Parliament in England, to anſwer to what 
en; „ Magdulph had to ſay againſt him. After Michaelmaſs he according to Sum- 
*. mons appear d, where he deny'd all Contempt of the Lord his King, but al. 
ledg'd, As he was King of Scotland, be dur? not an wer to Magdulph's Com- 
plant, or any Thing concerning his Kingdom, without the Advice of his own 
Fubjecte. Upon this Magdulph demanded Judgment againſt him as one who 

refus'd to anſwer; and the King expreſly told him, That he was his Liege. 
Man and Homager for the Kingdom of Scotland, therefore he had fimmon'd ' 
him to anſwer before him, or to ſhew Cauſe to the contrary. To which he 
reply'd as before, That he neither could nor durſt anſwer to any Thing con- 
cerning his Kingdom, without conſulting his People ; and when he was told, 
That 75 might require another Day, he auſwer d, He would require none. At 
this it was et That King John had made no Defence againſt Mag dulph; 
and becauſe he would not require a Dots nor ſhew Cauſe why he ought not to 
anſwer, in Eluſion of the King's Juriſdiction and Superiority, it was judg'd a 
Contempt and Diſobedience to him, and that three of his principal Caſtles of 
Scotland ſhould be ſeiz'd into his Hands, till he had given a full Satisfacti- 
on. But before the Sentence was pronounc'd, he in Parliament made Sup- 
5 to the King with his own Mouth, and alſo deliver d a Petition in 
who [ulmits Writing, wherein he acknowledg'd the Superiority of the King of England, 
1% him, deſiring That he would fir i? N him to adviſe with his own Nation, and 
he would anfiver at his firſt Parliament after Eaſter next, and would behave 
himſelf towards him as he ought to do. King Edward adviſing upon this, at 
the Inſtance of his Nobility, and with the Conſent of Magdulph granted his 
2 and gave him Time till the Parliament after Eaſter, in the following 

Lear. 5 
From this Time forwards, the King of the Scots, inſtead of complying, 7. 
A. D. fend. to have ſtudy'd nothing ſo 8 as ſhewing his Reſentments, — 1 
1294. take the firſt Opportunity to revenge himſelf of theſe ſuppos d ns In 
Reg. 2. the mean Time there happen d a violent Conteſt between che Engliſh and the 
Normans, occaſion'd firſt by a Norman being caſually ſlain by the Engliſb. 
Upon which Accident the N ſlew ſeveral of the Engliſb, and hung up 
one upon the Maſt of a Ship, whom they had taken at Sea; but not long after, 
ſixty ſtout Ships of the Exgliſb, meeting with two hundred Sail of Normans, 
loaden with Wines, after a ſharp Encounter, in which great Numbers of the 
French were ſlain, they took their whole Fleet and bro Nr them triumphantly 
The French into England. The King of France, who had privately promored this Con- 
Xing ie ageing reſt, in a great Anger now declar'd himſelf publickly, x Kono of Reſtitution, 
King Edward. and cited 1 ward judicially to appear and anſwer for ſome Injuries done 
in Caſcony. Upon his Non-Appearance, and finding that he was buſily em. 
ploy'd in the Affairs of Scotland, the French King with his Forces gain'd Poſ- 
A. D. {<ilion of ſeveral Places in Caſtony. To add to theſe Inconveniencies, the 
: OJcots, having by Time and ſeveral Steps ſtrengthen'd themſelves, reſolv d at 
1295. length to throw off the Engliſh Yoke: And firſt King John, with an Excuſe 
Reg. . for his Non- Appearance before the Enghſp Parliament, according to his Pro. 
miſe, ſent over heavy Complaints of many and great Injuries, Oppreſſions 

| Grievances ſuſtain'd by his own Subjects from the ngliſh; for which he de- 
The Scots manded Satisfaction of King Edward. After this, by the Conſent of his No- 
{ain wich the bility and others, he enter d into a ſolemn League of Confederacy with the 
benen. French King againſt the King of England, promiſing all mutual Aid _ 


ce 


5 


. 
— ne cath. 
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Walfing, 


ſiſtance to each other. This was ſeal'd with both the Kings Seals, and Coun- 
rer-chang'd, conſiſting of ſeven main Articles; one of which was, That Ed. 
ward, Son to John King of Scotland, ſhould marry the Daughter of Charles. 
of Valois Earl of Anjou, and Brother to the King of France. And to ſecure 
their Conſciences, as well as their Cauſe, the Scors ſent to Rome to have Abſo- 
lution from their Oaths and Homage; and by means of falſe Suggeſtions made 
to Pope Celeſtin, they were all abloly'd by a particular Bull. 

In the following Year, King John ſhew'd himſelf more openly, return'd the A, D. 
Homage and Fealty for himſelf, and all others of his Kingdom to King Edward, 
and dety'd him by a particular Inſtrument or Writing; and the Scots declar'd f 
themſelves abſoly'd from all former Obligations. Upon which Declarations, Reg. . 
King Edward, rouſing himſelf, advanc'd with a powerful Army to Newcaſtle. 4 
But the firſt Blood that was ſhed was on the Engliſb Side, of whom the Scorch flew | 
almoſt a thouſand in a private Village, and proceeded to ravage, burn and de- ar break 
ſtroy the County of Cumberland, and other Parts: Which was not extreamly Zutiand graph 
diſplcaſin to the undaunted King of England, ſince the firſt Acts of Hoſtility Scotland. 

oceeded from them whom he had a full Reſolution to conquer, That at length 

e might be ſole Monarch of Albion. Here began ſuch a mortal Diſſenſion be- 
tween the two Nations, ſuch Ravages and Bloodſheds, ſuch Jealouſies and Pre- 


. tenſions, as could not be —_— reconcil'd in leſs than three hundred Years. & 
'd 


The valiant Edward, to chaſtile the Scots for their Breach of Oaths, enter 

their Kingdom with a brave Army, and beſieg'd and took the ſtrong Caſtle of 
Berwick with a great and terrible Slaughter. From thence he ſent Part of his 
Army to reduce the Caſtle of Dunbar lately revolted, which was effected by 
the Death of great Numbers of the Scots, and by the Captivity of ten thou- 
ſand Men, of whom were ſeven Barons, a hundred Knights, and thirty one 


| 1 The Scots with all their Forces coming to relieye this Caſtle, King 3 Edward 
E 


obtains a great 


ward by his mighty Valour defeared them, and kill'd no leſs than twenty videry. 
two thouſand upon the Spot. King Edward knowing as well how to uſe, as 
to gain a Victory, proceeded and took the Caſtle of Rocksborough; and to put 
an End to the War, he march'd to Edinburgh it ſelf, and in eight Days took 
that ſtrong Caſtle. From thence he march d to Ster/in, Perth and other Places, 
reaping freſh Laurels where-ever he paſs d; till at length King 70h and his 
Nobility ſubmitted and ſu'd for Mercy; which was granted, upon Condition, 
That they all ſhould ſurrender themſelves to him as his Subjects. Shortly after, 


the King of Scotland with a white Rod in his Hand, according to the Cuſtom 


| Walfng, 
Boeting, 


&c. 


of Surrenders, preſented himſelf before King Edward at Brechin, and reſigp'd 
to him and his Heirs the whole Kingdom of Scotland, without any Condition; 1 
and confirm'd this Reſignation by a Charter under his Hand and Seal, dated the hi. 
tenth Day of Zuly, the fourth of his Reign. 3 | 
This being done, King Edward immediately held a Parliament for Scotland, 
at Berwick, where the Nobility of that Kingdom, and great Numbers of others, 
did Homage to him as their Soveraign Lord and their Supream Goyernour, and 
confirm'd the ſame under their Hands and Seals; the Names of whom are till 
upon Record; And for the greater Security, they ſurrender'd into his Hands all 
the Caſtles and Forts of that Kingdom; except thoſe of William Douglas, who 
choſe any Puniſhment rather than yield to the Subjection of England. Not- The King of 
withſtanding this Agreement John the late King was ſent to the Tower of Lon- — 9.9 
don, where he was decently attended, and allow'd the Liberty of ten Miles 7 London. 
Wurz and the Noblemen of Scotland, which he brought into England, were 
forbidden to the River Trent, under forfeiture of their Heads. The Go- 
vernment of Scotland was committed to 7ohn Warren Earl of Surrey and Suſſex; 
Hugh de Creſſingham was made Treaſurer, and William Ormerly chief Juſti- 
ciary. And the more to ſhew his Reſolution of diſſolving the diſtin Sove- 
raignty of Scotland, and like Hales to unite it to the Exgliſh Monarchy, he 
took from Edinburgh the Crown and * with all the Regalia, and brought 
Ws, t 2 | them 
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them to London; and alſo remoy'd the famous Marble Chair out of the Mona. 
ſtery of Scone, which in Coronations ſerv'd for a Throne to the Kings of Scoz. 
land, and which was believ'd in an extraordinary Manner to be conſtantly at- 
tended with the Power and Fate of that Kingdom. Then to manifeſt the moſt 
compleat Marks of a Conqueſt, he proceeded, according to Boetzus, to the 
Burning of the Scotch Records, the Abrogation of the Laws, altering the Forms 
of Divine Service, and tranſporting the moſt learned Men to his Univerſity of 


Oxford. | 


IV. King Edward in a great Meaſure had now been a Conqueror both of He, 


Wales and Scotland: but while he was employ'd about the latter, he mer with 

great Diſadvantages from the King of France, who had fraudulently got Pof. 

ſeſſion of all or the greateſt Part of Gaſcony. To obviate theſe Miſchieſs, the 

King enter'd into a Confederacy with Guy Earl of Flanders, whoſe Dominions 

1 parliamen: the French King had unjuſtly invaded; and for a Supyly for this and all other 
als, Occaſions, he call'd a Parliament at St. Edmund's Bury; in which the Citizens 
and Burgeſſes gave an eight Part of all their Goods, the reſt of the Laity a 

twelfth, but the Clergy refus'd to give any Thing, by reaſon of a Conſtitution 

made and publiſh'd this Year by Pope Bonzface, which prohibited all Eccle- 

ſiaſticks to pay any Secular Taxes without the Conſent of the Roman See, and 

A. D. that upon the ſevereſt Penalties. The Clergy refuſing in-two ſeveral Meetings, 
1297, the King proceeded to a higher Strain than any of his Predeceſſors, ſeiz'd upon 
Reg. 2. all their Lay Fees, and put the whole Body of them out of his Protection, ſo 
The Cierry are tliat they could receive no Benefit from his Laws, nor Juſtice from his 
pr out of the Courts. This yenturous Proceeding fo terrify'd the Clergy, that finding them- 
Kings Pro- ſelves expos'd to all Injuries without Means of Redreſs, the Arch-Biſhop: of 


* rettion. Zort, with the Biſhops of Durham, Ely, Salisbury and Lincoln ſoon yielded 


to lay down in their Churches the fifth Part of all their Goods, towards the 

Maintenance of the King's Wars; by which they appeas'd his Diſpleaſure, and 

were receiv'd into Favour. But the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, by whole In- 

citement the reſt ſtood out, had all his Goods ſeiz d, and the. Monaſteries 

within his Dioceſe and Part of Lincoln were poſſeſs d by publick Officers, who 

;.,; Were appointed to adminiſter bare Neceſſaries to the Monks, converting the reſt 

They fn. King's Uſe. At length by much Suit, and by giving a fourth Part of 

their Goods, they redeem'd themſelves, and purchas d the King's Favour. Thus 

will valiant and martial Princes have their Ends ſerv'd in Times of Neceſſity, 
notwithſtanding the greateſt Oppoſition. | 

Yer ſtill he met with ſome Checks from the Laity, upon ſummoning his No- 

bility at Salisbury, where he requir'd ſeveral of them to go into the Wars of 

Gaſcony. But they all making Excuſes, every Man for himſelf, the King in a 

great Paſſion threaten'd, That they ſhould go, or elſe he would give their Lands 

to others that would. Upon which Hamper Bohun, High-Conſtable-and Earl 

Theking meers Of Hereford, and Hugh Bigot, Earl of Norfolk and Marihal of England, bold- 

with Checks ly declar'd, That if the King went in Perſon, they would attend him, or other. 

0 the Ne. wiſe nor; and further the Earl-Marſhal ſaid, That he was deſirous to go with 

his Majeſty, and march before him in the Vanguard, as by N of Iuheri- 

tance he ought. But the King told him expreſly, That he ſhould go with any 

other, tho he himſelf went not in Perſon. The other anſwer d, He was not 

oblig'd to go, therefore he would not without him. Upon which the King 

ſwore by the Eternal God, That he ſhould either go or hang; the other ſwore 

the fame Oath, That he would neither go nor hang, and do departed without 

leave, and afterwards, with the other Earl, ſtood upon his own Guard: In- 

ſulting of King's had been too faſhionable in his Father's Reign, rherefore this 

Prince wiſely conceal'd and ſtifled his Reſentments, and prepar'd for his Voyage 

into Flanders; there to relieve the Earl of that Country, now diſtreſsd by the 


French. But firſt he left the Care of the Government to Prince — ” 


c. 


Ibid, 


Son, the Biſhop of London, the Earl of Warwick, and the Lords Gray and 
Clifford; and to recover the Clergy; he reconcil'd himſelf to the Arch-Biſhop of 
Canterbury, and receiy'd him into Favour. Being ready to take ſhipping, the 
Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops, Earls, Barons and the Commons, ſent him a Roll of 
Grievances, alledging ſeveral unwarrantable Impoſitions upon Wool, and other 
Commodities, and ſeveral unjuſtifiable Practices, and complaining of the negli- 
ent Obſervance of the Great Charters. To all which the King return'd a civil 
and ſeaſonable Anſwer, promiſing to redreſs all Things at his Return, and re- 
queſting the Nobility to raiſe no Diſturbance in his Abſence. And ſhortly af- 
ter a Parliament was call'd by the Prince, where a new Tax being granted, the 
cat Charters were again confirm'd, and afterwards ſeal'd in Flanders with the Magna Chat- 
King's great Seal. This Statute or Charter is in Co#e's Second luſtitutes, and 1, Je. . 
our common Statute Books, going by the Title of Confirmatione Chartarum, in” © 
the twenty fifth of this Reign. | | 
fun. Before the Finiſhing of theſe Tranſactions, the reſtleſs Score by the Inſtiga- 
ri. tion of M illiam Waleys, whom they choſe for their Commander, arm'd them- 
ſelyes and killed all the Exgliſh they could find, and praftis'd ſtrange Cruelties Inſurreftiont- 
beſides. Upon Notice of which King Edward directed the Earl of Surry with in Scotland. 
the Militia beyond Trent, to march into Scotland, and ſuppreſs this Inſur- 
rection. The Earl raiſing an Army in the North, ſent his Nephew Henry de 
Percy with it into Scor/aud, who upon marching towards the Scots, found the 
Heads of them, William Waleys, and others, inclinable to a Peace, upon Con- 
dition of the Safety of their Lives and Limbs, Lands and Goods, and a gene- 
ral Pardon of all that was paſt. Henry de Percy admitted of the Peace, upon 
Promiſe of Hoſtages, and Articles in Writing, if it fatisfy'd the King, who in 
a ſhort time conſented to it, that his Voyage to Flanders might not be retarded. 
But ſoon after, the Scors taking Advantage from ſome Diſcontents in England, 
upon ſeveral Pretences delay'd ro give Hoſtages for the Peace; and towards the 
latter End of Auguſi took Arms again under the Conduct of Waleys, and in a 
ſhort Time drove almoſt all the liſh out of Scotland. William Warren 
the Governor of Scotland, fled from Berwick into NN with many Eugliſb 
that quitted the Town to the Scots; yet ſtill the Caſtle was kept, and well de- 
fended by thoſe that were lodg'd in it. ; 
wid, King Edward in Flanders hearing of theſe Troubles and Diſturbances, by x P 
the Mediation of Pope Boniface, made a two Years Truce with the King f g 
France, and came over into England; and having redreſs d ſeveral Things ac- 1298. 
cording to Promiſe, he ſummon d the Militia of the whole Nation to meet him Reg. 2. 
at Carliſle on Whit ſin-Eve, to march againſt the Scots, whoſe Power was now 
formidable, and their Forces numerous. But before that Time, on the tenth 
Day of April, he held a full Parliament at 7ork, to treat with him about certain 
Aftairs that concern'd him and the whole Kingdom. Here the Lord High- 
Conſtable and Earl Marſhal. demanded That, becauſe the great Charters had 
been confirm'd beyond Sea, for the greater Security they might be confirm'd 
again; which the Biſhop of Durham, the Earls of Surry, Warwick and Glo- 
ceſter, promis'd that the King ſhould perform, upon his Return with Victory. 
After which the King commanded his Army to be ready at Rexburg upon 
Tweed, on the twenty fourth Day of June; and going aſide to viſit the Tomb 
of St. John of Beverly in Torkſhire, he found his Army at the Time and Place 
7 With this he march'd like a Conqueror into the Bowels of Scot- The King 
4, and upon the twenty firſt Day of 7#/y came within Sight of the Enemy, marches ints 
in a large Field near Falkzrk, were both Armies encamp'd. In the Morning Scotland. 
a terrible Shout being heard from the Scorch Army, the Engliſh ran to Arms; 
but the Kings Horle, affrighted at the tumultuous Noile, as he was putting his 
Foot into the Stirrup, threw him to the Ground, and by his Legs broke two of 
his Ribs; who notwithſtanding proceeded couragiouſly to the Battel. William 5 
Waleys, who by his bold Enterpriſes had gain d a Ade Opinion from his 7 
, | 3 Country- | 
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Countrymen, having drawn up his numerous Army, inſtead of a formal Ora. 
tion, in all Parts us'd this ſhort Speech, I have brought you to the King, fly if 
you can: But notwithſtanding the Numbers of the Scote, the Engliſh being led 
on by a mighty Warrior, attack'd them with ſo much Conduct and Bravery, thar 

and gains they ſoon broke their 2 and defeated them, with a dreadful Slaughter of 

N men, no leſs than ſixty thouſand Men, according to ſome Authors, tho' others 
fewer. Waleys and the great Men of Scotland fled into the Woods; and the 
King, after he had taken in ſeveral Places, and us'd ſome Severities, return'd 
triumphantly into England, in the latter End of this Year, after he had in ſome 
Meaſure made a ſecond Conqueſt of the Kingdom of Scotland. 

A. D. The two Years Truce made between the Engliſh and French, was now by the 1 
Means of Pope Bonzface, turn'd to a ſettled Peace; in which Articles, beſides 
1299+ the Reſtoration of Gaſcony, it was agreed, That King Edward ſhould marry 
Reg. :z- the French King's Siſter Margaret, and Prince Edward his Son the ſame King's 
Daughter I label; Tho”, ſays Walſingham, he by this Alliance promoted not the 
Good of the Realm in any Point. To this Affinity were added the greater 
Fences of a domeſtick Quiet; for the King, whom Wars and Years had made 
renown'd and experienc 8 and wiſely yielded to grant all that had 
been promis d before his laſt Expedition into Scotland. And at a Parliament 

Magnt har. held at London, fifteen Days after Eaſter, he confirm d the Charters, and for 

5m. the fuller Satisfaction of the Nobility, he left out that Clauſe Sa/vo Fare Co. 
ronæ noſtre ; and what was wanting at this Time, he afterwards compleated at 
a Parliament held at Hamford. But that he might ſeem willing to deny the 
Pope no reaſonable Requeſt, he deliver'd into the Hands of his Nuntio John 
Baliol late King of Scotland, who was convey'd to his Inheritance in France, 
where he remain'd with the Brand of a falſe Seducer, and of a perjur'd Perſon 
to King Edward's Judgment, without any Part of his Regal Power oyer the 
Scottiſh Nation. 

The Peace which King Edward made in other Places, prov'd a greater Af. #46 
fliction to the Scots; for tho' they had recoyer'd Sterlin, by Surrender of the &. 
Engliſh, and began with a noble Aſſertion of their ancient Liberty to aſſemble 
again under Waleys, yet the Time was not come for their Deliverance. For 

King Edward King Edward, according to Articles, having accompliſh'd his Nuptials with the 

a 5 French King's Siſter at Canterbury, and again confirm'd the great Charters, 

Sifer. now made it his whole Buſineſs to finiſh his Deſign of annexing Scotland to 

A. D. the Crown of England. Accordingly, being accompany'd with his Son, and 

a formidable Army, he purſu'd the Affair ſo * that the Scots, tho' very 
1300. numerous fled before him, whoſe Valour had juſtly render'd him terrible; and 

Reg. 25. that Day in a//ingham's Opinion had been irrecoverably fatal to the Scorriſb 

#4. 414re; 4. Name and Nation, if the Engliſh had been able to have follow'd them in their 

bien inge Sear. Armor, over their Bogs, Moraſſes and Mountains; or if the Welſh by their own 

land. Skill had ſupply d the Defect. However King Edward held fo cloſe a Poſſeſſion, 
that he wor neither grant the Scorch Nobility their Baliol to reign over 
them, according to their Petition, nor permit them to redeem fuch Lands as he 
had given to his Exgliſh Adventurers. The Scots being driven to Extremities, 
had recourſe to the Court of Rome, and procur'd inhibitory Letters from the 

Pope to King Edward; who upon Sight of them ſwore a terrible Oath, That 

he would not deſiſt. Nevertheleſs the Scots after a few Days requeſted the 

King to ſuffer them to live in Peace, till they had taken Council of the Peers 

and the King of France, threatning him alſo with the urmoſt Power of Rome. 

Upon which the King with a diſdainful Smile anfwer'd, Have you done Ho. 

mage to me as the direct Lord 7 your Kingdom, and believe that I can be ter. 

rity with Pretences? as if I, like one who has no Power to compel, would 

tamely give up my undoubted Right ? Let me hear no more of this; for if I 

do, I ear by all that's Sacred, I will deſtroy all Scotland from one Sea 10 


0 


the other. On the other Side the Scots bravely reply'd, That they would ſpend 
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the laſi Drop of their Blood for the Defence of Fuſtice, and the Liberty of 

their Country. But becauſe the Scots had put themſelves under the immediate A, D. 
protection of the Pope, who now began to claim rhe Right of that Kingdom, 201 

as before he had done of England, the King order d the moſt learned Men of 3 5 
his Nation to ſearch the Archives of the Univerſities and Monaſteries, and or- Reg. 10. 
derd them to make an Hiſtorical Deduction of his Right and Title to Scotland; 
which was almoſt the ſame, but more full and particalar than what he deliver'd 

to the Scots, when in the nineteenth Year of his Reign he claim'd the Superio- 

rity and Direct Dominion over their Kingdom. This was ſent in a Letter from #e vindicarer 
'the King to the Pope, with a Narrative concerning the whole Nation of or- rt 3 
land, As their having done Homage and {worn Fealty to him, and acknow- 

© ledg'd him to be their King and ſupreme Lord ſeveral Times; and notwith- 

« ſtanding they had againſt their Oaths, invaded, ravag'd and waſted England, 

« as they thought fit; therefore he caution'd his Holineſs againſt the falſe 

© Inſinuations and Suggeſtions of that perfidious People; concluding with a Pe- 

« tition, That he would have a Paternal Care and Affection to his Royal 

« Rights. | WY 

Yer by the Interceſſion of the King of France, 5 Edward granted thße 

Scots a Trace till Fhit-Sunday following: About which Time he made his 

Son Edward Prince of Wales and Earl of Cheſter, being then about ſeventeen He makes his 
Years of Age; with which the Welſh were highly pleas'd, as being born at Ca- Wal. 
ernarvon in their own Country. The Truce being ended, the King not long 

after went into Scotland, where he continu'd all Winter, but loſt many of 

his military Horſes for want of Forage. After Chriſimas, at the Inſtance A. D. 
of the French King, he again granted a Truce to the Scots till the firſt Day of P 
November enſuing; and towards the Spring, having ſettled all Things in Scor- * 
land, he return'd into England. Here to prevent Inconveniencies and Tumults, Reg. oO 
the King by his Proclamations prohibired thoſe Tournaments, Juſts, and other | 
Warlike Exerciſes, which had been 1 0 frequently in uſe 8 the young 
Nobility and Gentry. The Truce with the Scots being expit d, the King 
ſent John de Seagrave with an army into Scotland, making him Governor of 
Berwick, and Guardian of the whole Kingdom. This Perſon marching with 
a Party of Men towards Edinburgh, the Scorch Army, which lay in Ambuſcade, 
ſurpriz d him, and took him Priſoner with many others : Bur a freſh Party for- 
tunately arriving, reſcu'd him out of their Hands. The Scorch Writers ſay, 
that the Exgliſh loſt great Numbers in this Action, and magnific it, as very no- 
ble and honourable to their Nation, ne. * 

The King hearing of this Succeſs, and that the Scots began to encreaſe in A. D 

Power, enter'd into their Country with a formidable Army, and by deliberate 


TheScots gain 
Advantage. 


' - Marches paſs d near three hundred Miles, as far as Cathueſe the utmoſt Limits I 303. 


of the Kingdom; while the Scots unable to withſtand his Arms, for the Reg. 4 
moſt part betook themſelves to the inacceſſible Woods and Mountains. But % 1s. 
finding the King vigorous in his Purſuit, and reſolute in his Deſigns, they at , 52” 
length ſent Mediators, and humbly begg'd Peace of him, and that they might Scotland. 
be permitted to compound for their Eſtates with thoſe Eugliſh ro whom they 
had been given; to both which the King readily condeſcended. In his Return 
from the North, he beſieg d Sterlin Caſtle, which had been ſtrongly fortify'd 
2” him, and ſtay d all the Winter at Dumferling not far from that Place. 

. Weſtminſter ſays, That the great Men of Scotland, as well Earls as Barons, 
being wholly reduc'd and overcome, ſubmitted themſelves to the Pleaſure of the 


| King of England, who admitted them to his Grace and Mercy, impoſing pecu- 


niary Mulcts upon them, appointing them Days and Years, and certain Times 

for Payment: After Winter the King went in Perſon to the Siege of Frerlin A: 
Caſtle, which was vigorouſly atrack'dandply'd with extraordinary Engines, yet 
ſtill che Beſieg d made a noble Defence; but being hard preſs d by the Enghſh, 1304. 
who were continually animated by ghe Pteſence of their King, the Caſtle 5 Reg. #. 
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His great Suc- dition; 


ceſs. 


A. D. 
1305. 


Reg. z.. 


34 


The Puniſh- 
ment of Wa- 
leys. 


furrender'd upon Diſcretion, on the twentieth Day of July; the Governor of * 


which William Olifard, who had before ſurpriz d it, was ſent to the Tower 
of London, and others to divers Caſtles. This put an End to the whole Expe. 
and the King having ſettled all Things according to his Deſire, appoint- 
ed John de Seagrave Governor of the Kingdom, and return'd into Exgland in 
reat Triumph: And coming to Tore, he remoy'd the Courts of the King's 
Bench and the Exchequer, which had been there ſeven Years, to their ancient 
Place at London. Thus was Scotland in a manner conquer'd a third Time b 

the valiant King Edward; and had not Providence in Favour of that Kingdom, 
ordain'd ſome inacceſſible Places, and natural Strengths where no Armies could 
march or be maintain'd, the Scots from this Time would have probably loſt all 


their ancient Liberties. 


verely to the publick Adminiſtration: And for a Terror to all Oppoſers, he 
caus'd William Waleys, who had been betray'd into his Hands by his Compa- 
nion, to be try'd by the Laws of Eng/and; and notwithſtanding he had never 
acknowledg d or ſubmitted to thoſe Laws, he was. condemn'd to be hang'd, 
drawn and quarter'd, and his Limbs to be ſet up at ſeyeral diſtant Towns: A 
hard Fate for one who had ſo brayely defended his own Country, and whom 
the Scotch have plac'd among the beſt Examples of Fortitude and Piety; tho 
the Engliſh have accus'd him of the greateſt Cruelty and Barbarity. About the 
ſame Time the King began to exerciſe his Power and Authority upon Sir Nico. 
las Seagrave, one of the greateſt Knights of rhe Kingdom, who being formerly 
reproach'd with treaſonable Practices by Sir John Cromwell, offer d to juſtice 

himſelf by a Duel; which the King refus'd to grant, in regard of the War then 
depending. Upon which Seagrave, contrary to the King's Prohibition, leſt 
the Camp, and went over Sea to fight with his Adverſary; for which the Kin 

requir'd that Juſtice ſhould proceed againſt him, as a Contemner of his Roy 

Authority. The Judges conſulted three Days upon this Affair, and at length 
adjudg'd . e guilty of Death, and all his Goods to be forfeited to the King; 
but in regard of his Blood they added, That he went not out of England in Con- 
tempt of the King, but to be reveng d of his Accuſer, therefore it was in the 
King's Power 0 Dew Mercy. Upon which the wry a great Paſſion reply'® 
Have you been all this while conſulting for this? I know it is in my Tower 
to ſhew Mercy to whom I pleaſe, but not for your Sakes: Who ever ſubmit- 
ted himſelf to my Favour, and met with a Repulſe? However, let this your 
Judgment be recorded, and for ever held as a Law. And ſo this Knight, for 


an Example to others, was committed to Priſon ; tho' ſhortly after by the La- 


bour of many Noblemen, and thirty Peers being bound for his Bebaviour, che 


King reſtor'd him to his Eſtate. 


The King's 
Regulations. 


In the fame Year, the King to eſtabliſh the Peace of che Nation, ſent out A Walkng. 


new Writ of Inquiſition call'd Trailbaſton; for Intruders on other Mens Lands, f 


who to oppreſs the right Owner, would make over their Land to great Men; 

for Batterers hired to beat and hurt others; for Breakers of the Peace; for Ra- 
viſhers, Incendiaries, Murderers, Fighters, Falſe Aſſizors, and other ſuch Cri- 
minals: Which Inquiſition was ſo ſeverely executed, and ſuch Fines rais'd, as 
brought in great Treaſure to the King. So did likewiſe another Commiſſion at 
the ſame Time ſent forth to examine the Behaviour of Officers and Miniſters of 
Juſtice, wherein many were found Delinquents, and paid dearly in their Pur- 
ſes. As the King was ſtri& and ſevere upon all Criminals in general, ſo he 
would not ſpare his own Son, Prince Edward, who having been corrupted b 

a vicious inſinuating Companion calFd Pzers Gaveſton, riotouſly broke the Par 

of Walter Langton =_ of Cheſter ; for which the King diſgrac d him ſo far, 
as to put him into a publick Priſon. The Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury at the _=_ | 


V. And now King Edward being poſſeſs'd of all his Aims, an univerſal wy. 
Lord at home, mighty in Alliance and Power abroad, began to look more ſe. *** 


SS | \ 4 
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Time being accus'd of diſturbing the Peace in the King's Abſence, he ſent him 
over to Pope Clement the Fifth, there to be cruſh'd by a double Power. This 
Pope was a Native of Bourdeauæx, and ſo the more mindful of the King's De- 
fire, and the King more confident of his Favour, ſent him a noble Preſent of 
ſeveral golden Veſſels: Which fo affected the Mind of the Pope, that he let A. D. 
looſe this Lion, and unty'd the King from the Covenants made with his Sub- 1306. 
jects, concerning their Charters and Privileges, wholly abſolving him from his Reg. 9 

Oath: An Act of ſmall Piety in the Pope, and of as little Conſcience in the K 

King; who, as if he had no further Occaſion for his People, began to aſſume n 1 

too much Power, and to take too much Liberty from theſe unjuſtifia ble Grants. un hi; 09:h;, 
nu, But on a ſudden there happen'd an Occaſion which brought him back to 

Ma his right Orb again, cauſing him both to ſee his Error and to reform it; and vu pipur. 
this was a new Storm from Scotland, from whence he expected nothing but d in 
Peace and Compliance. For the Scots, who had twice or thrice done Homage Scotland, 
and ſworn Fealty to King Edward, and the Biſhops who had done the ſame, 
joyn'd with Robert Brus, Son to the former great Competitor, lately eſcap'd 
out of England, in ſetting up his T itle to the Crown of Scotland, and fo be- 
gan a War more miſchievous and laſting than any before: And becauſe Jahn 
Conn, who was of great Power and Intereſt in the Kingdom, was reſolute in 
keeping his Oath to King Eaward, Robert Brus and his Followers treacherouſ- 
ly murder'd him in the very Church of Damfres, on the twenty ninth Day of 
January; and on Lady-Day ſollowing, Rebert was ſolemnly crow n'd King at ou Brus 

| Scone, in the Preſence of two Biſhops, many Earls, Barons and Knights. King King, 
Edward being inform'd of the Proceedings of this new King and his Confede- 
rates, ſent Aymer de Valence Earl of Pembroke, with Robert Clifford and Hen- 
ry Percy into Scotland, to ſuppreſs this threatning Inſurrection. The King like- 
wiſe deſigning to follow them, ſummon'd his Army to rendezyous at Carliſle, 
fifteen Days after Midſummer ; and to make the Expedition more great and 
glorious, he knighted his Son at Weſtminſter, and with him three hundred 
young Gentlemen, the Sons of Earls, Barons and great Men, who had ſuffici- 
ent to maintain their Honour, and gave them their military Garments out of 
his own Wardrobe. Theſe with the Prince were to march into Scotland againſt 
thoſe of that Nation ; but before they could arrive there, the Earl of Pembroke 
had attack*d and routed the Scots, and put their wag to Flight at Metſen near 
St. John's Town or Perth; in which Battel great Numbers were kill'd, and 
many Perſons of Note taken Priſoners, moſt of whom were try*d and hang'd 
for Perjury and Rebellion. Afterwards King Edward, thg Prince, and many xk. Edward's 
great Men went into Scolland, where ſome receiv'd them very honourably, and % — 
others left their Habitations and fled. The Army ranging from Place to Place 
after the Fight, purſu'd the Fugitives, kild ſome and took others alive, among | 
whom were the two Biſhops of St. Andrem's and Glaſco, with the Abbot of 
Scone, arm'd with their Surcoats; who were ſent into ſeveral Priſons in Ex- 
gland. The Age of King Edward, his Rage, and Deſire of Revenge made him 
almoſt inexorable, and to ſpare ſcarce any of what Degree ſoe ver: The Earl 
of Athol, tho? of the Royal Blood and ally'd to him, was ſent to London, and 
diſhonourably preferr'd to a higher Gallows than any of the reſt: The Wife 
of King Robert, taken by the Lord Roß, was ſent Priſoner to London, and his 
Daughter to a Monaſtery in Lindſey; and the Counteſs of Bonghan, who aſ- 
ſiſted in the Coronation of Robert, was put into a wooden Cage, made in the 
ſhape of a Crown, and hung out upon the Walls of Bernick, for a diſmal 
Spectacle to be gaz d on by the People. GL RS 130-19 
%:miy, After this Summer's Expedition, the King paſs'd the Winter at Carliſſe, re- A D 
bs. ſolving old as he was never to deſiſt till he had finiſh'd his Work. Here on tile EF 
- twentieth Day of January, he held his laſt Parliament, in which, beſides the _* 37 
- Proviſions for the Scorch Eſtabliſhment, ſeveral Conſultations and Methods were Reg. 35 · 
proſecuted forrepelling another kind of Enemy no leſs troubleſome to the State; 1, Nn Parl. 
Om Uu 4 namely «=. 
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namely the Pope, and his till continu'd Extortions in this Kingdom, of which 

reat Complaints were made in this Aſſembly: Inſomuch that the Clergy were 
rcd to appeal from the Pope's Bulls, and his Cardinal Legare's Exa ions; 
and alſo the King's Council was oblig'd to enact ſeveral Orders and Conſtituti- 
ons for the reſtraining of their exceſſive Oppreſſiohs. In the Time of this 
Parliament, Obſervations being made of the extraordinary Familiarity between 
Civefton bs. Prince Earird and Piers Gaveſton, and what mighty Influence that vicious 
niſbed. Perſon had over him, rhe King wiſely commanded him to depart the Land, 
and oblig'd him by a ſolemn Oath not to return without his Licence. At the 
fame Time he oblig'd the Prince to ſwear, That he would not receive, retain 
or permit the ſaid Gaveffoz to be with him, contrary to his Pleaſure; and for 

his Subſiſtance beyond Sea, he was allow'd a hundred Marks per Annum. 


a 


During theſe TranſaQions, the great Deliverance of Scor{und drew near ; for ain. 
the noble King Robert, who for a while had liv'd in the moſt defoldte and aban. * 


AgreatChange don'd Condition, having gather'd together the ſcatter*d Remains of his Ar. 
in Scotland. my, ſuddenly attack d the Earl of Pembroke, and gave him a great Defeat, and 
immediately after chagd the Earl of Gloteffer into the Caſtle of Ayr, which 
he belieg'd, tho? without Succeſs. Upon winch King Eawerd fent into Eng. 
land, and under great Penalties commanded all that ought him Service to be 
ready at Cartifle, three Weeks after Midſummer ; reſolving with this Force to 
march into the Bowels of Scorland. But before he could effect this Deſign, 
God was pleas'd to vifit him with his laſt Sickneſs; upon which he ſent for 
the Prince his Son to come before him, to whom, belides many Admonitions 
to Piety, and the good Government of a Kingdom, he ſolemnly and upon his 
Bleſſing commanded three Things in a more eſpecial Manner; © That he 
« would earry his Bones about wich him through Scvland, till he had ſubdu'd 
© that Nation, not doubting but his Skeleton alone would produce Victory: 
That he would fend his Heart to the Hoh Land, with a hundred and forty 
Knights to that War, and the thirty two thouſand Pounds he had provided 
« for that Purpoſe : Laftly; That he would never recall Piers Gaveſton from 
the Baniſhment he fo juſtly merited. Aſter this he ſent him to London to 
conſummate the Match with the French King's Daughter; and ſhortly aſter, 
moving by ſmall Journies towards Scotland from Carliſle, he arrived at a ſmall 
Town call'd Burgb upon the Sands, where by his Diftemper being put in 
Mind of on * ag | he Pagey —— into 3 memorable — 
on; O Lora! 1 thinlſt it theſe my People to have me continue longer 
with them, I 4 ready to —— Nth for r Aug if otherwiſe, thy wil be 
done. Then in athort Time after, being ſeiz d with a Dyſentery or Bloody- 
Flux, while his Servants were going to lift him up in his Bed, to give him 
King Edward ſome Nouriſhment, he expir'd in their Arms, upon Friday the ſeventh of July, 
28 in the ſixty eighth Year of his Age, after a moſt vigorous and triumphant 
Reign of thirty four Years, ſeven Months, and twenty one Days. He was 
infinitely lamented by his Subjects, and his Corps was brought to Walthin, 
where it remain'd ſixteen Weeks, and-on-the twenty'eighth Pay of Offober it 
was bury'd in the Abby Church at Weftminfter, at the Head of King Hen) 
his Father, on the North Side of St. Edward's Shrine. 2 
This was the End of the:mighty King Edward, the Firſt of that Name of 
u Charagtey, the Norman'Line, and the Fourth from King Egdire : A Prince of great Re- 
non, in whoſe valiant Breaſt, as Mr. 8 it, God ſeern'd tb have 
pitclyd his Tent ; and as well by his Courage an 


Wiſdom, as by Gfaceſulneſs 


and Strength of Body, to have raisd him to the higheſt Pitch of Majeſty; ſo 

that he is deſervedly rank'd-amorigſt the greateſt Ornaments of Britain. He, 

was taller than ordinary Perſ6ns by the Head and Shoulders of a comely Aſpett, 

having black and curled-Hair, and Eyes oſten ſparkling like Fire; being born 

and bred up to great and military Actions. Yet his Wit and Underſtanding was 

no leſs than his Valour and Bravery; and he had both an Ability aeg 
| dg Withi 


* 
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within himſelf, and alſo a Readineſs to hear the Judgment of others. He was 
a wiſe Obſerver of Opportunity, wary and provident of hisown Buſineſs, vi- 
gilant and vigorous in all publick Affairs, ſevere in Points of Juſtice, and not 
eaſily appeas d when throughly provok'd, and in Continency equal to his Fa- 
ther, whom he far exceeded in all other Reſpects. He was alſo an excellent Go- 
vernor, yet his Vigour and Ambition did ſometimes overflow and bear hard 


upon his Subjects; ſo that his Valour and Power was more for the Grandeur 


than for the Quiet of England; and never any King before or ſince him ſhed 
ſo much Chriſtian Blood within the Iſle of Britain as this Chriſtian Warrior 
did in his Time, with what he occaſion'd afterwards. He advanc'd the 


Soveraignty of the Crown of England, over the Kingdom of Scotland, more 


than any of his Predeceſſors; but leaving the Work not fully finiſh'd, 
from henceforth the Dominion of the Kings of England over that Realm, be- 
came leſs and leſs, till at length it diminiffyd to nothing. He had by his firſt 
Queen Eleanor a numerous Iſſue of four Sons and nine Danghters; of theſe 
Sons only Edward ſurviv'd him; and by his ſecond Queen he had two Sons, 
Thomas made Earl of Norfolk, and Edmund Earl of Kent. As this Edward 
was the firſt Son of a King of England that differenc'd his Arms with a Fle, 
ſo he was the firſt King of Exgland, that bore his Arms upon the Capariſons 
of his Horſe, as may be ſeen by his Royal Seal. : 
From the Twenty Second Year of this Reign we have an uninterrupted Se- 
ries of Parliaments down to our own Times, in Samonitiones ad Parl. by - 
William Dagdale ; and in his Time the preſent Conſtitution of our Parliame 
was ſo far eſtabliſh'd, that by a Law ſolemnly publiſh'd as an Addition to 
Magna Charta, with Excommunications, it was enacted, That no Tax ſhould 
be levy'd without the Conſent of the Knights and Burgeſſes in Parliament. In 
the Twenty Seventh Year of this Reign an Order was made concerning the 
Price of Victuals; a fat Cock to be 5 
Two-Pence-halſ- Penny, two Pullets for Three- half. Pence, a Gooſe for Four- 
Pence, a Mallard for Three-half-Pence, a Patridge for Three-half. Pence, a 


Pheaſant four Four-Pence, a Heron for Six-Pence, a Plover for a Penny, a 


Swan for Three Shillings, a Crane for Twelve- Pence, two Wood-Cocks for 
Three-half-Pence, a fat Lamb from Chriſtmas to Shrove-Tide for Sixteen-Pence 
and all the Year after for Four-Pence, Wheat was once ſold for Twenty 
Pence a Quarter, and in ſome Places for Sixteen-Pence. 


—_—_ 
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The Reign of King EDWARD the Second. 


Containing 19 Tears, 6 Months, and 15 Days. 


d at three-half-Pence, a fat Capon for 


— 


po N the Death of the great King Edward the Firſt, his Eldeſt A. D. 


La Me, 
Walſng, 
I. | | Son, Edward of Caernarvon, now Twenty three Years of Age, 
ſucceeded him with a general Applauſe, tho he was far his Inferior 
in all Reſpects. Never any Prince came to the Crown with greater Love of 


1307. 
Reg. I . 
Edward the 


the Nation, or loſt it in ſo ſhort a Time. For before his Father's Funeral So- Second begins 
lemnities were finiſh'd, he contrary to all Advice ſhew'd a fatal Diſregard to # Rr il. 


all his dying Precepts; and the firſt publick Act he did was the recalling his 
looſe and beloved Aſſociate Piers Gaveſton from Exile, whom he immediately 
rais'd from the Son of an ordinary Gaſconian Knight to be Earl of Cory- 
wal, Lord of Man, Guardian and Lieurenan of Egland, and Diſpoſer of 
"Gabba | u 2 N innu- 
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innumerable Preferments. And becauſe Walter Langton, Biſhop of Cheſter, 

and Treaſurer of England, had like a juſt Servant in his Father's Reign re. 

prov*d him for ſome lewd Extravagancies, and complain'd of Gaveſton, as the 
Promoter of Vices ſo unbecoming a Prince ; he temember*d to puniſh a Man 

ſo full of troubleſom Virtues, and atreſted him by Sit John Felton, Conſtable of 

the Tower of London, impriſon'd him in Wallingford Caſtle, and ſeiz'd upon 

all his Goods and Temporalities: And his Prejudice was fo great againſt him, 

that no Man durſt ſpeak in his Favour; till afterwards, by means of the Papal 

Authority, he was reſtor'd, and in ſome fort reconciPd. 

A. D That which beſt ſuited with this King's youthful Affections, the Marriage 
18 * with the Princeſs Jabel, Daughter to Phillip King of France, he perform'd with 
130% extraordinary Magnificence at Bolojgn ; at which Solemnity were preſent the 


. 


bid. 


Reg. 3. King of France, the King of Nævarre, the King of Almain, and the King of 


„ 7 with three Queens beſides the Bride, and a glorious Concourſe of other 

Frances Princes, Noblemen and Ladies: Among whom Earl Geveſton by his graceful 

Daughter. Mien and rich Attire, ſo far exceeded the reſt in Splendor and Magnificence, 

that it rais'd the Envy and Indignation of the whole Aſſembly. This foreign 

Favourite, who had a beautiful Body, a quick Wit, and a daring Courage, 

had fo far exaſperated the Engli/h Nobility, that they threaten'd to hinder the 

King's Coronation, which had been appointed ſhortly after, if he was not 

removꝰd from the Court and Kingdom. Upon which the King, to avoid ſo 

great a Diſhonour, promis'd upon his Faith to yield to what they defir'd in 

e next Parliament. But upon the Solemnity, Gaveſton with the utmoſt 

Pomp was appointed to carry St. Edward's Crown before the King, which 

belong'd only to thoſe of the Royal Blood, which more encreas'd the Hatred 

of the Prelates and Nobility againſt him. And now having got Poſſeſſion of 

the Heart of this weak Prince, he by his riotous Practices ſoon filPd his Court 

with Buffoons, Paraſites, and the like pernicious Inſtruments, drawing Edward 

from the Thoughts of all noble Enterprizes, in Accompliſhment of his Father's 

Will, or Diſcharge of his particular Duty, inclining him to all Sorts of diſho- 

nourable Vanities and ſoft criminal Pleaſures: While he himſelf revell'd in out- 

ward Felicity, waſting the Riches of the Nation, or converting them to his 

rivate Uſes, He had ſo great an Aſcendant, that the King's Favours were 

| is continual Advantages; and he wore the very Jewels of the Crown, which 

the oy imprudently declar'd, ſhould have deſcended to him, were his Power 
equal to his Affection. | 


Hi; Coronation. 


By reaſon of the King's extravagant Favours, and eſpecially for his marrying 2.4. 


him to his Niece Margaret, Siſter to the Earl of Gloceſter, the Nobility were 3. 


much exaſperated, who Jeg preſs'd the K ing, That he would oblige him 
Gaveſton ſin to avoid the Realm. Upon which Importunities, the King with great Relu- 
t Ireland. Atancy ſent him into Ireland; not as an Exile, but as his Lieutenant there, to 
direct and act all Things in his Name, as if he had been preſent himſelf. But 
A. D. 1 Ang 5 8 

1309 he continu'd not long in that Country; for in the ſecond Year of his Reign, to 
Dans the King's great Satisſaction, he procur'd' a Tournament to be proclaim'd at 
_ * Wallingford, where he appear'd with ſo many Military Men out of Foreign 
diſeblig'sd det] Parts, that he inſulted over the Exgliſb Nobility that came to meet him, among 
bim. whom the chief were the Earls of Lancafter, Hereford, Warwick, Pembroke and 
| Warren, to whom this Favourite gave ridiculous and opprobious Names. The 
Prelates, Earls and Barons, taking Advantage of the King's exorbitant Kind- 
neſs to him, and his heaping ſuch vaſt Riches upon him, to the great Dimi- 
| nution of the Crown Revenues, by their daily Care at length obtain'd of the 
King to make a formal Grant or Commiſſion'to them, enabling them toappornt 
0-4inance, A ſelect Number amongſt them, that ſhould have Power to make Ordinances for 
mae by the the Government of the King's Houſhould and his Kingdom. Accordingly ſeven 

Halen. Prelates, eight Earls, and fix Barons were nominated and ſolemnly ſworn; w 
_ after that drew up forty one Articles, Ordinances or Conſtitutions, which mel 


—— — 


1 


all confirm'd by a particular Inſtrument from the King. Thus he who before 
ſeem'd jealous of truſting his Subjects, now gave them an Opportunity of 
puniſhing that Miſtruſt; and to add to the King's Troubles, he now receiv'd 
many Complaints from the Pope, with a particular Demand of the Rent of a 
thouſand Marks per Annum due to the Roman Church, and Arrears for fifteen 
rows in his Father's Time: But we do not find how he fatisfy'd theſe De- 
mands. . | . 
v4 By the twentieth Article of the Ordinances Earl Gaveſten was oblig'd with A. D. 
great Uneaſineſs to quit the Nation and go into Baniſhment; yet in no long | 310. 
Time after, the King recall'd him with infinite Fondneſs, declaring, That he Reg. = 
had been baniſh'd contrary to the Laws and Uſages of the Ringdom, which be was G IIS * 
bound to maintain by his Coronation Oath. Therefore he wrote to all the „% and chin 
Sheriffs in England, That fince in the Inftrument of Exile he had no other r 
* Appellations but of Good and Loyal, he return'd at his Commandment, and 
vas ready to anſwer all that could be objected againſt him: Wherefore he 
© ſhould always eſteem him Good and Loyal, and expected them to repute 
© him ſo, and to publiſh the Matter through their whole Counties. The 
Lords did not neglect this Occaſion of the King's Tenderneſs, but publickl 
declar'd, That the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Kingdom, together with the late mads 
Ordinances, were not obſervd nor regarded. The King to obviate the Effects of 
ſuch Reports ifſu'd a Declaration to be publiſh'd in all Parts, manifeſting his 
Deſire of Peace and an Obſervance of the Laws, and the late Ordinances; 
and not long after he wrote to the Community of the City of London, to ſe- 
cure that City, ſo that no Miſchiefs might ariſe from the Meeting of the No- 
bility. Theſe and ſome other Methods proving ineffectual, he deſign'd to 
proceed amicably with the diffatisfy*d Biſhops and Barons, and according to 
the Power reſerv'd in his Proteſtation when he confirm'd the Ordinances, 
he appointed thirteen Commiſſioners to treat with thoſe of the Nobility who 
had made the late Ordinances, and to correct and reform all fuch Things 
as were prejudicial and injurious. Theſe Propoſals. were very reaſonable 
and amicable ; but ſtill the Inſolencies and Extravagancies of Earl Ga- 
veſton ſo far increasd, as prevented all Accommodation. And alſo the young 
Queen thought herſelf not a little injur*d by this ungrateful Man's Predomi- 
—_— which ſhe ſent her Complaints to the King of France her Father, 
That her Lord's Affection to him was ſo. great, that it had both alienated his Love 
for her, and himſelf from her Bed. hich occaſion'd ſome Writers to ſay, 
That the King was as looſe in a perſonal Affection to him, as he was in his 
publick Favours. | 
rl. In the mean Time the Lords purſu'd their Peſigns both privatelyand pub- 
' lickly, which were much promoted by the old Earl of Lincoln's dying Speech A. D. 
to the powerful Earl of Lancaſter, who had marry*d his Daughter and Heir; 1311. 
in which he alſedg' d That God had bleſs'd him with greater Riches and Authority Reg.? 
than any Nobleman in England; for which he om d the greater Honour and Service: | 
That he ſav the Church of England, formerly in a State of Liberty, now reduc'd to. 
' Servitude by the Oppreſſions of the Romans, and the Exactions of Crowd Heads; 
and the People, who had enjoy d many Privileges, brought to the ſame Condition by di- 
vers Tallages and Vexations : Adjuring him by God's Bleſſing and his own, 
That when he bad an Opportunity, be would deliver the Church and People from ors 
Oppreſfons ; That he would pay all due Flonoar and Reverence to the King his Lord, yet 
| Pauſe him to remove from his Preſence all evil Counſellors and Strangers, and effetually 
to obſerve the Tenor of Magna Charta, and all other Ordinances granted to the 
Clergy and Laity ; for accompliſhing of which he ſboul contract a ſtrict Alliance 
with the Earl of Warwick, who better underſtood them than any other. Having 
ended this Speech, he took his leave of World; and ſhortly after the 76, Lords com 
away Ear! of Lancafter, with his Adherents the Earls of Hereford, Pem- 88 
vote, Warwick, Arundel and Maren, and ſeveral Barons, joining with the 5 
| | | | | Arch- 
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A. D. 


1312 


Reg. 7. 


They take up 
Arm.. 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, undertook to relieve the Holy Church from Op- * 
preſſion, and recover the due Liberty of the Kingdom, as Walſinzham our Ay. 
thor expreſſes it. | 


The great Earl of Lancaſier was choſen their General, who by common 1. u«. 
Conſent ſent to the King then at York, petitioning him, Either to deliver Earl ** 


Gaveſton to them, or oblige him to quit the Kingdom, according to the late 
Ordinances. The King took ſmall Notice of their Supplications, left Tort, 
and repair'd to Newcaſtle, where he continu'd for a conſiderable Space. Upon 
which the Lords, with what Forces they could raiſe, march'd with all Speed 
towards Newcaſtle, not that they would offer Injury, or create Trouble to 
their Soveraign, but only take Earl Gaweſtox, and judge him according to the 
Laws made by common Agreement. Upon their Approach, the King and 
Gaveſton immediately fled to Tinmouth; and tho? the Queen, then great with 
Child, with a Flood of Tears begg'd of him not to leave her in that Place, he 
without any Pity took Shipping and faiPd with his Favourite to Scarborough, 
commanding the Garriſon of the Caſtle to protect him, while herepair'd into 
Warwickſbire. The Earl of Lancaſter, having poſſeſs'd himſelf of Nemcaſlle, 
ſent Meſſengers to the Queen at Damauth to comfort her, faithfully promiſing, 
That he would not give over his Purſuit, till he had remov'd Gaveſton from — 
King; excuſing himſelf for not FR to her in Perſon, left fer her Sake, he 
ſhould intur the King's Indignation. Shortly after the Lords left Newcaſtle, 
march'd with all "Ipeed to Scarborough Caſtle, and inveſted it; but che 
Earl of Lancaſter finding no Oppoſition from the Country, retir'd with his 
Forces, and left the Earls of Pembroke and Warren to take the Caſtle, who in a 


They rake Gas ſhort Time ſo ſtraiten'd it, that Gaveſton ſurrender'd himſelf upon Condition 


veition. 


They bebead 


him at War- 


wick. 


that he might ſtand to the Judgment of the Barons, and once more ſpeak to 
the King. Upon Notice of which, the King earneſtly defir'd he might ſpeak 
with him, and heartily begg'd that his Life might be ſav'd; promiſing upon 
that Condition to fatisfie the Deſires of the Nobility in all Things. Upon this 
Promiſe, the Earl of Pembroke perſuaded the Barons to grant the King's Re- 
queſt, ingaging upon the higheſt Penalties to keep him ſafe, till he had ſpoken 
with the King, and then reſtore him to the Barons at a prefix d Time and 
Place, deſigning to carry him to Wallingford. In his Way thither, at Ded- 
dington in Oxfordſbize, the Earl left him to the Care of his Servants, while 
he lodg'd with his Lady at a neighbouring Place; which being known to the 
Earl of Warwick, he came with a great Force, and at Night took him from 
the Servants, and carry'd him to his Caſtle at Warwick. The Lords now con- 
ſulting what to do with him, a ſubtle Man amongſt them declar'd, That f- 
ter all this Expence and Trouble, it would be wery weak in them to hazard the 
loſing of him; adding, That it was much better he ſhould die, than 4 War ſhould 
be rais'd in the Kjngdom. Upon which Advice, they took him out of Priſon, 
and carry'd him to an Aſcent about a Mile North-Eaft of Warwick, call'd 
Black-Low, and there beheaded this Favourite; notwithſtanding the carneſt 
Solicitations of the King, which nothing but the total Deſtruction of all 
Truſt and Confidence could have render*d ineffectual. r 
The Lords now finding their own Strength and the King's Weakneſs, proud- 
ly demanded of the King, That their Ordinances might be confirm'd and put in 
Execution, Threatning to conſtrain him by Force if not ſpeedily perform'd; 
and accordingly they quarter'd their Forces in the Country about Dunſtable, 
while the King continu'd at London. Yet at length by the Management 
Mediation of the Pope's Nuncio's, the Biſhops and the Earl of Glocefter, Ar- 
ticles were agreed upon, and the preſent Heats allay'd, upon Condition that 
the Lords would reſtore to the King all they had taken at Newcaſtle, and what 


| belong'd to Earl Gaveſton, all which was ſhortly after perform'd.But the Reſent- 


ments the King harbour'd for the Loſs of his dear Companion are by the 
Sycophancies of the French at Winaſor reviv'd again in a ſhort Time; . = 
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before it, and 


ſbortunes of the Eng! 


fore in a Parliament at Loxdon, the King vehemently charg'd thoſe preſumptu- 
ous Lords with their Contempt againſt him in the Spoils-they committed at 
Newcaſtle, and the inhuman Murther of his Friend. To all which they bold- 
ly reply'd, That they had not offented' is any Point, but deſeru'd his Royal 
Favour, in proſecuting- the publict Enemy of the Nation, who had been ſo juſtly 
baniſh'd by two ſeveral Rings. Nevertheleſs, to prevent Civil Conteſts, by 
the careful Management of the young Queen the Prelates, the Lords in 
the open Court at Weſtminſter humbled themſelves before the King, ſuppli- 1 
cating his Favour; and the Writing granted his gracious Pardon to 4 15 144 
all ſuch as deſir'd it. The whole Houſe of Parliament ſeeing the King's Wants, King. 

of their own Accord grenjed him a Fifteenth, and all Parties return'd home 

with datisſaction; but not long aſter Gh Harl of Warwick, who in this Parlia- 

ment was 5 N to be of the Privy-· Council, deceas d, being poiſon'd by 

ſome of the King's ſecret Friends, as it was believed by wn In the ſame 

Tear of this Reign, the King's Sorrow for Gaveffon was much alleviated by ' . 
the Birth of a Son at Windſor on the thirteenth Day of November, and bap- King Edward 
tiz'd by the Name of Edward; a Prince whoſe noble Acts afterwards redeem'd III. bro. 
all the Blemiſhes with which his Father's Infelicities had darkned the Exgliſb 
Name. SN es ergy 


II. white the State of E9g1and ſtood thus diftemper'd at home, through 4. I. 
the Infirmity of a weak Head, that of Scotland grew ſtrong by the provident „ „ 
Care of a vigilant and couragious King; who not only overcame all Factions, R zo 
but gradually recover'd moſt of his own Country, and made great Devaſtations Reg. 
in the Borders of Exgland. Having taken Edizbatgh and other Places, while 7% Scots . 
King Edward ſeem'd inchanted with unworthy Languiſhmeats, he ſent his ©" Str. 
Brother to beſiege the ſtrong Caſtle of Sterling; but after ſome Continuance 

Aeg of * it by Force, both Parties agreed to theſe 
Conditions, That if the Exgliſb did not relieve the Caſtle within a Year from 


131 


the Day of the Treaty, it ſhould be ſurrender'd to the Scots, and the Garriſon 


ſhould have ſaſe Conduct to march whither they pleas'd, with all their Goods. 

Rous'd with theſe repeated — King Edward ſummon'd all his Power A. D. 
and force, and with a mighty Army began his March, conſiſting of a hundred 
thouſand Men, according to the Storch Writers, and of choſe of many Nati- * 3 * 3: 
ons, who in Imagination had poſſeſs d themſelves of all the Strength and Ri- Reg. . 


ches of Scotland, before they enter d that Kingdom. Beſides the King was glo- 25, Eng mor 


riouſly attended with moſt of the Nobility and great Men of England, except che: again 
the four Earls of Lancaſter, Warwick, Marres and Arundel, who reſus'd to ben. 
go, becauſe the King had protracted the Ratification of their deſired Liberties 
and Proviſions. This ſplendid Army having enter'd Scotland, more with the 
Ornaments of Feſtival Solemnities than the Accoutrements of hardy Soldiers, 


was met near Sterling by the undaunted King Robert, at the Head of a well 


pointed Army of thirty thouſand Men, harden'd with the continual Uſe of 
ar and Domeſtick Evils, fierce and reſolute, carrying about with them all 
their Hopes of Life, Liberty, and whatever was dear to them, The Advan- 
tage of the Ground was theirs, having on one Side unacceſſible Rocks to defend 
them, on the other a mooriſh Spot of Land, where they made Pits and Tren- 
ches, filld-with ſharp Stakes, and cover d over with Hurdles, ſo that the Foot 


might ſuſely * over; but in the Battle they ſo hamper'd and confounded 


the tu Horſe, that the Scots — the Day, and gave England the th reteion . 

Bx efthrow that ever that Nation ſuſtain'd. This fatal Battel was f, n. 

calld Bernock's-Boarn, becauſe ſought by the Brook or River Baundeł, up- op 

on which the Scorch mate ſeveral offing Rhymes _ the Loſſes and Mi. | 
Gilbert Barl of Clare was (hin, with many Noble 


men of the higheſt/Rank, 'feven huadred Knights and Bannerets, great Num- 


bens of Gentlemen, and ten thouſand common Soldiers, tho? the Starch Wri- 


tory 


, 
* 
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Calamities in 


England. 


Gaveſton';. 


Funeral. 


A. 


mine. 


Hause be. theſe Calamities could not extinguiſh the Rancour between the King and his 


expo ene Nobilicy, tho! he made the Head of them, the Earl of Lancoer, Chic of his 


X. H. 


Reg. = . 


D. 
1316. 
Reg. 28. 


A great Fa» 


lick Solemnization of his belov'd Gaveſton's Funeral; whoſe Body he remov'd 
with great Pomp and Splendor from his former Burial at Oxford to King's Lang- 


| Brewers Uſes, which Act, the King, mov'd with Compaſſion towards the Na- 


dom; otherwiſe, ſays — the greater Part of the People had periſſ d 


her, the greateſt Heireſs in England, for his Wife, avowing that he had lain 


Perſon claim'd: and obtain'd both the Earldoms of Lincoln and Sabyher), - 


ters ſay fiſcy. Many great Men were taken Priſoners, great Riches and Booty 
loſt, and the King himſelf with great Difficulty eſcap'd by Flight. This De- 
ſeat gave ſuch Wealth and Power to the Scors, that they liv'd ſecurely for ſe. 
veral Years after; yet King Edward upon his Return to Tork ſhew'd a great 
Inclination to repair this Diſhonour, but the People jou cold and languid, 
and return'd. home without effefting any Thing. The Unhappy Borderers 
were great Sufferers by it, and became ſo diſhearten d, that according to 
Malſingham a hundred of them would fly from three Scotch Soldiers; to ſuch a 


ſudden Faintneſs were the Inferiors brought, when the nobler Parts of the 


State were diſpirited. | | 
This great Diſaſter was attended and ſucceeded by terrible Inundations, Fa- w., 
mines and Peſtilences, which exceedingly afflicted the Land. Upon the Dear. f. 
neſs of Proviſions, at a Parliament held at Weſtminſter, it was ordain'd That all 
Victuals exceedingan eſtabliſn'd Price ſhould be forfeited to the King: Parti- 
cularly the beſt Ox fatted with Graſs ſhould be ſold for ſixteen Shillings, if 


fatted with Corn for twenty four Shillings; the beſt Cow for twelve Shillings; 
a fat Swine of two Years old for three Shillings and four Pence; a fat Wether 


or Mutton unſhorn for twenty Pence, and ſhorn for fourteen Pence; a fat 
Gooſe for two Pence half-penny, a fat Capon for two Pence, a fat Hen for a 
Penny, two Chickens for a Penny, four Pidgeons for a Penny, and twent 
four Eggs for the ſame. But this Act was in Time found to be fo prejudicial, 
by reaſon of the Scarcity of all Things, that in the following Year it was re- 
peaPd, and Men were left to their liberty to make what Advantage they could 
in theſe calamitous Times. But neither the Diſhonours from Scotland; nor 
the Miſeries and Diſcontents at home, could divert King Edward from a pub- 


ley in Hertfordſhire ; where he in Perſon, with the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
four Biſhops, many Abbots and Eccleſiaſticks, honour'd his Obſequies : But 
few of the Nobility could ſo far lay aſide their Reſentments, as to attend up- 
on ſuch an Occaſion. 
In the mean Time the State of the Kingdom became deplorable, there being b 
no Love between King and the Nobility, nor any great Care in Him, or 
Them, of the publick Affairs; yet they affembled at a Parliament in London, 
where nothing material was enacted, and the Famine and Peſtilence daily en- 
creas'd. The Famine was become ſo exceſſive, as we are told, That not at 
Horſes and but even Men and Children were ſtolen for Food; and, 
which is horrible to imagine, the Criminals newly brought into the Priſons, 
were torn in Pieces, and eaten almoſt alive by ſuch as had been there a long- 
er Time. In London it was proclaim'd, That no Corn ſhould be converted to 


tion, both follow'd himſelf, and caus'd to be executed throughout the King- 


for want of Bread. The Bloody-Flux or Dyſentery, caus'd by crude and cor- 
rupt Humours, proceeding from unwholſome Diet, rag'd in all Places, and tos 
gether with other Diſtempers brought ſuch Multitudes of the meaner Sort to 
their Graves, that the Living were ſcarce ſufficient to bury the Dead. But all 


Privy- Council; for daily ſome Accident happen'd that increas d the Averſion. 
Particularly this great Earls Wife was taken out of his Houſe at Canfors in 
Dorſetſbire, by one Richard St. Martin, a moſt deform'd Dwarf, who claim d 


with her before ſhe was marry'd to the Earl; which the Lady herſelf, to her 
perpetual Infamy and Diſhonour, voluntarily averr'd. By her this worthl 


» 
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Bretius, 
Hal · 
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the great Diminution of the Earl's Power and Fortunes; which never could 
have been effected without the greateſt Supporters. The King was noted as a 5. Erler 
ſpecial Agent in this Affair, Which being in ſo tender a Point as Marriage, ad- 8 diſe 
ded much to his other Violations of Order and good Government, and gave gt 
Occaſion and Boldneſs to inferior Perſons to reproach his Behaviour, Particu- 
larly at the Celebration of the Feaſt of . at Dinner in the open Hall 
of Weſtminſter, a Woman fantaſtically diſguis'd enter d on Horſe- back and de- 
liver'd a Letter to him at the Table, which reprov'd him for his great Neg- 
ect of ſuch as had done noble Service to him and his Father, and tax'd him 
with advancing of unworthy Men, and other Miſcarriages. This Letrer being 
read, and the Woman retir'd, theKing in a Rage blam'd his Guards for ſuffer- 
ing her to enter in ſuch a Manner; who excus'd themſelves by alledging, It 
was not the Cuſtom in Kings Palaces, at Times of Feſtivals, to keep out any 
that came to divert the Aſſembly. The Woman being found, confeſs'd 
that ſhe was hired by a particular Knight to do this Act; and he being exa- 
min'd, boldly declar'd, That what he did was Pure fer the Kjng's Honour, and 
ſo eſcap'd without any further Noiſe or Diſturbance. | 
Still the Northern Parts were not only infected and waſted by the Scots, but 
likewiſe by ſuch Engliſb as under Colour of Protection and Aſſiſtance, robb'd 
and pillag'd where-ever they came, to the miſerable Ruin of the Inhabitants. 
Nor did the King ſeem to haveany Will or Power to relieve the common Ca- 
lamities, but rather to convert all his Thoughts and Forces againſt the Diſ- 
pleaſure of the Nobility,who under the Notion of maintaining their Proviſions 
and Eſtabliſhments, daily withdrew their Love, Service and Duty from him. 
Wherefore finding himſelf thus weak and abandon'd, he begg'd the Spiritual 
Aſſiſtance of the Pope; who thereupon ſent centain Cardinals to ſettle the 
Peace and Tranquillity of the Nation. Theſe made a formal Reconciliation 2, l, rg; 
between the King and the Earl of Lancaſter, who ina certain Plain near Leiceſter ts the King. 


amicably met with Kiſſes and Embraces; but when they could not work the 


ſame Effect with the Scots, they put their whole Country under an Interdict. / 2 + 
For they had now ſo much increa&din Strength and Power, that they began to 8. 
caſt their Eyes upon the Kingdom of Ireland; whither Edward, Brother to 13" © 
King Robert, had paſs'd with an Army, and procur'd himſelf to be crown'd Reg. tt- 
King of that Country, by the Favour of ſome of the Jriſb Nobility, Yet aſter , gens pede 
three Years from his firſt Entrance, the Exgliſb under the Conduct of the Arch- : 
biſhop of Armagh, and John Lord r Juſticiary of Ireland, ſo valiant- 

ly encounter'd him, that he loſt both his uſurped Kingdom and his Life. In They ore ve 
this Battel fell many of the Scorch Nobility, beſides above five thouſand of the /****: 
ordinary Sort, which much diminiſh'd theGlory of all their former Succeſſes. 

But King Robert, like an expert and vigilant Prince, was no ways diſhearten'd, - 


but proceeding with all Vigour, won the important Town of Berwick, which 


was ſoon ſurrender'd to him, by the Treaſon, as it is believ*d, of Peter Spal- 

ding the Governor. And when King Edward endeayour'd to recover it again, A. D. 
the Scots diverted him from the Siege with Incurſions and Slaughters of his 1319. 
People in other Parts of England, being near ſurprizing of the Queen her ſelf Reg. +3. 
ina Village not far from Tork, where ſhe continu'd during the Siege of Ber- 

wick; which Contrivance was form'd by the Scots and ſome perfidious Exgliſb, 

who King Robert had brib'd for that purpoſe. The Inhabitants of Tork and 

the adjacent Country, having ſuſtain'd innumerable Loſſes by the Scors, ga- 

ther*d together an Army of ten thouſand Men, and briskly attack'd them at 


Milton on Swaile ; but being neither well led, nor experienc'd, they were de- 


feated with the Loſs of three thouſand Men. The King being inform'd ofthis 
Misfortune, and finding all Affairs in a melancholy Poſture, gladly concluded ,,, 
a formal Truce with the Scots for two Years, and again return'd with Diſho- 5b they. 


£ . 


nour from the Northern Parts. 


. 


J 
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; III. The Truce with the Scots gave no Eaſe to the Nation as was expect. 14, 
. 2 ed, but was ſucceeded with great Troubles and Confuſion. For it bappen chat 8 
R 20. about this Time, the King, upon the Recommendation of the Lords themſelves, 
* * 75 had made High de Spenſer Lord Chamberlain, who being a Man of equal In. 
Deen. ; ſolence, Vices and Ambition with Gaveſton, ſo inſinuated himſelf with the 
King, that he obtain'd all the Favours and Authority that the other ever en. 
joy'd, and in like manner procur'd no leſs Envy and Hatred. Hagh his Father, 
4 an ancient Knight, the better to ſupport his Son in his Courſes, was likewiſe 
employ'd, and grew in great Favour with the King, who afterwards alſo crea- 
ted him Earl of Wincheſter ; and tho? he was unlike his Son in Manners and 
Qualifications, yet his inordinate Affection to him was the Cauſe of his own 
Ruin. The Son, as he was of a noble Shape and Preſence, ſo the very Spirit 
of Pride and Rapine carry'd him to ſuch intollerable Actions and Oppreſſions, 
that Gaveſton might with good Reaſon ſeem to be wiſh'd for again. Againſt 
A. D. theſe two, who wholly govern'd theunfortunate King, the popular Earl of Lan- 
ol * * caſter and moſt of the Nobility ſwell'd with ſuch Rage and Impatience, that 
| R ', gathering together above eleven thouſand Men, they enter*d upon their ſeveral 
| e ry Lands and vaſt Eſtates, waſted ſixty three Manors of the Father, and took away 
| Me? ſuch Quantities of Sheep, Oxen and Swine, together with ſuch Proviſions of 
them. Corn, Wine, and other Conveniencies and Neceſſaries from both, as amoun- 
ted to about ſixty eight thouſand Pounds; as it was given in by thetnſelves af. 
terwards. And not fatisfy*d with theſe Waſtes, the Lords by the Terror of 
| civil Arms, in Parliament procur'd theſe two Favourites to be baniſh'd; re. 
v1.7" venging at once both their own and the publick Injuries. | BS. 
In all Conteſts which happen'd between the Queen and his Nobility, Queen ** 
Iſabel had been hitherto a Promoter of Peace, and a Performer of many wor- 
thy Offices; but the ill Fates of the Earls of Lancaſter and Hereford would 
The Beginning not permit her to continue ſo any longer: For the Queen being one Night de- 
of © Civil War ny'd Lodging in the Caſtle of Leeds in Kynt, which belong d to the Lord of 
Baaleſmere, one of the Earls Party, ſhe withdrew her good Opinion, and ob- 
lig'd the King to take a cruel Revenge for this Diſhonoũr. For immediately af. 
ter coming in Perſon with many thouſand Men before the Ceſtle, he took the 
Governor, and all the beſt of the Garriſon, and put them to a ſhameful Death. 
E Then deſiring to be reveng'd on the Lords for their late Inſolencies, he march'd 
| to Circeſter, took many Caſtles and belieg'd others; while the Lords, not ſuſ- 
| pecting fuch ſudden Aſſaults, were providing for their Defence. At Cireefter 
Hugh Spenſer the Son repair'd to him according to Command, having been ho. 
vering upon the Sea, expecting the Event of theſe Affairs by Land. The No- 
bility, who had fallen from their Soveraign's good Opinion, and wanting now 
their uſual Mediatrix the Queen, lay expos'd to all the Miſchiefs that Enemies 
could raiſe or procure from the King, who, taking the Regal Power to be in 
Danger, reſolv'd couragiouſly to die in the Conteſt, or bring the Lords to a 
full Subjection. In the mean Time the Judgment of Baniſhment given againſt 
the two Spenſers was revers d as erroneous, and their Revocation decreed by 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and his Suffragans. ED . 
A. D. The Lords, not all of the ſame Diſpoſition, began to be apprehenſive of the * 
.. King's Power, and many of them forſook their Commander the Earl of Ln. 
1322. caſter, and ſurrender'd themſelves to the King; and others wereapprehended, 
Reg. ++. particularly the two Mortimers, who were committed to the Tower of Lon- 
RES don, and others to Walling ford Caſtle. The Faction weaken'd by this Defecti- 
bn, drew together in the North under the Conduct of the Earl of Lancaſter, 
who was now to fight ſor his Life as well as Eſtate. Upon which the King 
march'd thither, and with a Part of his Army conſtrain'd the Earl to fly from 
Burton upon Trent; whoſe Forces in their Retreat or Flight behav'd themſelves 


pe outragiouſly and barbarouſly. But they ſoon met with their deſerv'd . 
| | | ment; 
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ment; for the King pur ſud them to Burgh. Bridge, while they were marching 
towards their Allies the Scots, where they were ſtopp'd by Forces brought from 
Carliſle by Sir Andrew Harday, and others from Tork by Sir Simon Ward, In 
forcing his Way over the Bridge, the Earl of Hereford was kill d; and the 
Farl of Lancaſter not being able to ſuſtain the Shock of the Battel, nor yet 

to eſcape, was taken Priſoner by Sir Andrew Harclay, and many other Ba- 
rons, Bannerets and Knights, to the Number of ninety five. The Earl was 
immediately ſent Priſoner to Pontfract Caſtle, his own but lately ſurrender'd, 
where the whole Multitude derided him and call'd him King Arthur, which 
Name he is ſaid by ſome to have aſſum'd to himſelf, in an intercepted Letter 
written to the Scots. But this was not all his Fate, for on the third Day after 

his Apprehenſion, the King ſitting in Judgment at the ſame Caſtle, with his 
Brother Edmund Earl of Kent, the Earls of Pembroke and Warren, both the * 
Spenſers, and others, Sentence of Death was given againſt Thomas Earl of 
Lancaſter, by drawing, hanging and beheading as a Rebel anda Traitor. The 

two firſt Puniſhments were remitted in regard he was of the Royal Blood ; 

but he was beheaded on the ſame Day he was condemn'd without the Town 

of Pontfract, before his own Caſtle, and that without anſwering, on the | 
bes. 79. of his Peers. And by the fame Judgment were condemn'd the 4 grand ka- 


ord Roger C lifford, the Lord Warren Liſle, the Lord William Tokit, Thomas 2 34 the 


Manduit, Henry Bradburn, William Fitzwilliams, William Lord Chem, Thomas 
Lord Mowbray, and Joceline Lord Demnvill; all which were executed at 
Tork, Shortly after the Lord Teyes was taken, drawn, hang'd and quarter'd 
at London, the Lord Aldenham at Windſor, the Lords Badleſmere and Aſhbarn- 
ham at Canterbury, and the Lord Gifford at Gloceſter; all great Men and in 
great Cities, to ſpread the more Terror over the Kingdom; which was at- 
tended with the intire Confiſcation of all their Lands, Titles and Eſtates, 
by which many were inrich'd and advanc'd. Never was the Eugliſb Nation 
ſo ſtain'd with the Blood of her Nobility ſhed in this Manner fince the Con- 
queſt, which being caus'd in a great Meaſure by the Power of the Spenſers, 
and without regular Proceſs, it open'd Veins for more to follow, and after- 
wards procur'd a moſt diſmal Revenge. 
Miv, King Edward conceiving that this Exploit had made him formidable to the 
"4s Scots, as well as terrible to the Exgliſh, march'd with a mighty Army, but 
with ſmall Proviſions into Scotland; from whence not long after, for want of 
uſual Subſiſtance, he was compell'd to retire without the Honour of any Action. 
And what prov'd ſtill more diſhonourable, the Scots pur ſu'd him many Miles 
into England, and at Blackmore Foreſt took all his Treaſure and Furniture, 2 18 
and were ſo near taking his Perſon, that he could hardly eſcape with a few — 
Followers. They took the Earl of Richmond and the King of France's Envoy, | 
with many others, and waſted the Country with Fire and Sword almoſt to 
the Walls of York ; they burnt Ripon, and compounded with Beverley for four 
hundred Pounds, and return'd home loaden with great Spoils and Booty. This 
was the Succeſs of this unfortunate King in his chird Scottiſh Expedition ; yet 
King Robert, having lain five Years under the Cenſure of the Pope's Interdict, 
deſir'd a Truce, which was granted him for thirteen Years  _ | 
Ln. And now being at Leiſure, and in a calmer Temper, the King began to 
have a Senſe of the Execution of the Earl of Lancaſter, which was diſcover'd 
upon this Occaſion : Some Perſons about him making earneſt Suit to grant 
a Pardon to a Man of a low Condition, one of the Earl's Aſſiſtants and Fol- 
lowers, he fell into a violent Paſſion, exclaiming againſt them as «unjuſt and 
wicked Counſellors, who could urge him to ſave the Life of a notorious Villain, and The King con- 
would not ſpeak one Word for his near Kznſman the Earl of Lancaſter ; he, if 5 A. 
he had liv d, might have been beneficial to him and the whole Kjngdom ; but for caſter. 
this Man, the longer he livd, the more Miſchief he would commit; There- 
fore with a deſperate Oath he GET That he ſhould ſuffer that "Death he 
Re nk | X 2 es Wo 7 
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Laxcaſter, the eld him in ſuch Veneration, that they repair'd to hi 
2s to 75 cap be greateſt Saint ; and many Miracles and Cures Wo 
reported to have been wrought there. Sir Andrew Harclay, who took him Pri- 
ſoner at 115 eit ge, being advanc'd for his Service to the Earldom of Carliſt, 
oye by anour 17 e For in the following Year, either fal- 
ling into Diſcontent h e Spe ers envying his high Preferment, or combin. 
ing! 7555 the 1270 910 had allur'd him with the Hopes of a great Yared, as he 
yas Lee Jos Was degrades of all his Honours, drawn, hang'd and quar. 
dat London wh Treaſon ; and remains among the Examples of ſudden 
one under an unconſtant and ill-goyerning Prince. 


IV. We are gay 2 arriv'd at the laſt AQ or Part of King Edward's Tragi. 2. 
Misſortunes; * alion'd from t the New Kin 15 of France, Charles the Fi th, 774 
is pretegding. to the Dut 1055 of Gim for want of Homage, and from 
the exorbitant Po 7. ple Pc two Spenſers. Theſe Is werful 
en, one creat Earl of Pocket and the other Earl of Gloceſter, now 
piring to the Peght 05 Command, and endeavouring to remove all Impedi- 


had del 1 110d. Apd gab eee g the Crimes and Treaſon of this Far! 


The ſeveral MENtS to 2 8 Grandeur, continuall 72 mortal Enmities againſt themlelyes 


Sreps N 
K. Ed Ward' i 
Ruin. 


A. D. 


. I g* 


other ati 5, the had e her penſive Way of Living, while 
7 5 Reh = and Magnificence, * 4 e 'd, wer Titel 
Tg _ ee and 177 of the King of France | was mariyd to 4 Miſe, 
d tho 175 Was promis'd to to be made 4 „eu N no better than a Mai aiting- 
2 uman, living aon 4 Penſion from the Spenſers. Thus was the Foundation 
of their co Deſtruction bid, and — K in the Impotency of a Wo- 
5 S KAY 0 hee hen 75 ich, PEP VE 5 5 her Party wo 
Adam Biſh op. of fer, 1 im of all his Temporalties 
Traitor, for having tup Mortimer, in the Barons Conteſt. bs 
Adam was a Man of 2 le eg, th profound in Human Policy, daring and 
ſactious, who ſor this Cauſe conceiving t Rail: Indignation, ſoon'feund 
Means to become dear to the Queen, and to form a great an ſecret Party: 
To which Henn Biſhop of Lincoln, who | 4 the like Cauſes had been kept out 
of his 2 about two Years, joy nd himſelf. Neither would the Ava- 
of the Spexſers permit them to leſſen the Multitudes of their Enemies; for 
the ſold the King's Pardons and Favours to ſuch as had been concern'd i in the 


and ber Din T he Queen took their Carriage heinoully, becauſe, among 
0 


Barpns Conteſt at ſuch exceſſive Rates, both of Lands and Mony, that they 


impoyeriſhd many of the Ngbility. In ſum, the Royal Power being in the 
79 of the Spenſer 3 and the Chancellor Ba/dock, or of their Creatures and 
ayourites, this new Faction had the general Diſcontents of the Nation to 
work, upon for their Advantage 
The King 84 thus A 8 8250 and havin ſent his Brother Edmund Earl of 
Kent to.compaſe the A Aeon, che Matter was ſoon brought to this 


Reg. = Iſſue; that whereas the Kin 806 80 7 ob Jaye gone n in Perſon into Fance, the 


The Queen © 


22 1 C 


"Fi his Affairs wi ith per Brother 


ation was, under 


dn, as knowing the Reverence 

Fear perſuaded Fes contrary to the Opinion 

ige de © een in Eu equeſts, and nd her « oyer to negc- 

e un King: | 1 this ſhe in a ſhort 

e 8 50 andh; y Her, 15 and Mana . Diff 12 05 were com- 

d, upon Condition tha t K ward 5 gad ee to his Son Prince Ea. 

1 * the Dukedom if fe 5 Ihe Eardom of Ponthieu, for which the 

King of France was Wi ling to accept of his y jp Ne 0 he SH Homage. This be- 
ing Setted, the Prince was ſent oyer for that Purpo 5 8 Moe to the ut- 

1— Ruin of the King bis . and all als „r or th eH eir 0 14 | 
lend being in fore 85 Parts, and among the contrary Faction, all their Con 


dour pl.delgating the g 8550 ccrn 0 105. 


Spenſer t, who dreaded aration.from.h is Pe 
115 to be th 5 97 Abe 


of all others, to 
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— hen'd their Intereſt was the Arrival of young Roger 
—— Teligns fot 25 PE, 1 Nn Ges x, 
| 9 enſers were 15 ite king; Who having been impriſon'd in the Tower for 


Mortimer from a Perſon as much in Favour wich the 
0 in the late bellen. fad either corrupted or pbiſon'd his Keepers, and 
Pr 200 Eſca e I 50 aͤgitives into Fate. Now the Queen and Prince 
aving perfor 
fn SERA kind Lets and Meſſages 8 them to defire them to return into 
lind; but the Conſpiracy not being ripe,” ſhe defert'd the Thing upon fe. 
5 7 Ces, and Krain her Son ſtill. Among many that went over with 
nts, uhg Prince was Sta pleron Biſhop of Exeter, who perceiving the Familia- 
55 between the Queen and Mortimeſ to be greater than was agreeable either 
0 las Honouror Duty, and ſeeing him and other F 7 enjoy that Privacy 
in Council that was aſſigwd to himfelf, he return d ſecretly an unexpettedly 
into'Exgla#2, and faith ully inſorm'd theKing of all that he Knew, 
waſy: Tue ütltertünate King Eau 8 clearly ſeeing his Error, by the Great- 
&% neſs of his Daflgers, earneſtly ſolicited the King c of France to ſend home the 
"Queen and the rihce; but that not | g, he imprudently in the City of 
London caus d them to be roclaim? Enemies to the Kingdom, aniſhing them 


e Whole of their Ne gotiation, tlie King about Michaelmaſ 
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and all their Atherents from the ſame.” For his greater Security alſo he caus'd 25. ren 


tlie Ports to be carefully watch; And beſides this, there was a Deſign laid, as 
it was ſuppos d and . to rake away the Lives of the Queen and Prince. 
| The Quiten'on rhe other Side; fearin ng that" the Spenſers Gold might ruin all 
het Proveeditigs in Fraxce, politickly retir> out of the Way, kill with the 
Prihet, the'Lord Mortimer; and Net other Adherefits, *were arriv'd fafely in 

Ha There was alſo ſome othetReafons' to move Queen Jſabel to de- 


12 Gut of Hañce, befides the” Danger of Deſigtis againſt her Perſon, as to di- 


vert and remove a War from het Native Country, which for her Sake began 


now to be infeſted on the Sea-Coalts : For Sir John Otadfwin, Sir Nicolas 


Miba, and Sir John Felton,” with the Navy of the Ports, and of other Places, 
had by Commiſfien from the King ſo ſcoured the narrow Seas, that they within 
1. pan Time, brought a hundred and twenty Norman Ships into England, as 
lawfül Prizes. Afd further, Wheteas thoſe two Biſhof 2 the Fope had 
ſent over upon her Account, werd tetürn'd out of England, without doing or 
hoping to do her any? Service,! he Was fully pe tſuaded that the Sword or no- 


thing could N er — | 
. | But at” Aae walt, ſhe found a hearty and honourable Reception from William 
Walſng, Fan of that Country; here, contrary to the Advice and Conſent of the 
eets of 'Englaza, ſhe contrated the Prince her Son, then not fourteen Years 
40 As 15 Phil Spa, one of the Earl S Daughters; and with the Mony of 
| ortion rais Soldiers ou ainialt and Germany for her Service in En- 
175 Bel n provide! with Min n ind Vellels, ſhe embark'd for England with 
er Son, an ann Earl of Rent the King's Brother, Roger Mortimer, and 
5 70 others wic flec out of gland, Ald bl th two thouſand ſeven hundred 
"an tifty ſeven Men at Arms, commanded by John the Earl's Frother, ſhe 
e Harwich on Wedneſday before Michae/maſs Day, where ſhe was 


and ber Party 
proclaim'd 
Traitors. 
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ow by 112 Earl-Marſhat; the rk of Leiceſter,- with ſeveral Batons and lend, wh 
2 ts, wy alli oft all;the Prelates, bur « chiefly with the Biſhops gf. Lincoln, V. 


Hreford and EH, who to ether Capes a conliderable Army, which being 
dat st. ae 1 ok, Mayes to meet with all Oppoſers. The 
: ran King, now 'deſtity riends and Means, as well as Courage 


d.Counſel;” dema) nded A ſtance of the 57 ds Londow, Where he receiy'd 


4 This Anfwver "That the mou 14 honour and obey the Kji ueen and Prince, but 
| 1 2 05 D 25 G4 4 4 4 all Mee nd Fa, Gar "the Realm. i The 


8 20 his few Friends reboliig no Alſurance in this Anſwer, committed 


10 IA aYour res i rs 7 


Army 


fer worſe than "any of 15 for 9 52 bro retiring himſelf it into the Weſt, with 2, 
8 and — there to raiſe an © . u, 


King flies 
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Army againſt the Queen. But before his Departure, he left his other Son, the 
Lord 22 of Eltham in the Tower of London, with his Neice the Counteſs 
of Gloceſter Wife to the younger Spenſer, committing the Government of the 
Tower to Sir John Weſton, who was well provided with Men and Ammuni- 
tion. He alſo by Proclamation commanded all Men to kill and deſtroy the 
Queen's Adherent's, none excepted but herſelf, the Prince, and Edmund Earl 
'of Kent ; and that none upon Pain of Death, and Forfeiture of Eſtates, ſhould 
any ways aid or aſſiſt them ; and that whoever brought him the Head of the 
Lord Mortimer, ſhould be rewarded with a thouſand Pounds. Thus the Kin 


took his final leave of the City of London, and in a great Meaſure of his Rule 
and Dominion. 


W the contrary Side the Queen in a ſhort Time gather'd a very conſiderable ”: 2 
procrincreaſes Force, Which to retain, as well as to encreaſe, Letters and Rumours were di- 


ſpers d in all Parts, declaring, That the King of Fance, to aid his Siſter, had 
got ready ſo 1 Dukes, Earls and others, that England could ſcarce main- 
tain them. This falſe Report had great Effect upon ſuch as depended upon the 
Force of Arms; but to thoſe whom the Power of Religion might move, it was 
as ſubtlely, tho? as falſely ſpread abroad, That the Pope had excommunicated 
all ſuch as had taken up Arms againſt the Queen; and the more to countenance 
the Faction, that two Cardinals imploy'd about that Affair, were ſeen in the 
Queen's Camp. Beſides theſe, it was proclaim'd, That the Cauſes of the Queen's 
Arrival were only to deliver the Nation from the King's Evil Counſellors, 
which were nam'd to be the two Spenſers, Robert Baldock Lord Chancellor, 
and their Favourites; all others were to be ſafe, that nothing ſhould be taken 
ſrom any Subject without paying ready Mony, and a Penalty was impos'd on 
all who acted contrary, as for the Value of three Pence to loſe a Finger, fix 
Pence the Hand, and twelve Pence the Head; and finally whoſoever brought 
the younger Spenſers Head to the Queen, ſhould have two thouſand Pounds 
She purſues Reward. With theſe outward Shows of Juſtice and Reaſon, the Queen with 


che King, her Son and whole Army purſu'd the King, as it had been agreed in a Coun- 


cil of War, marching firſt into the City of Oxford ; where the Biſhop of Here- 
ford, the Queen's chief Counſellor, preach'd before her, the Army and the 
_ Univerſity, 3 the Cauſe of her Proceedings, and taking ſor his Text, 
M/ Head, my Head aketh ; from whence he concluded, contrary to the Rules 
of Phyſick, as well as Precepts of Divinity, that an aking and ſick Head of a 
Kingdom, was of Neceſlity to be taken off, and not otherwiſe to be cur'd. 
In the mean Time the Londoners in Favour of the Queen, and Hatred of the 
Spenſers committed horrid Outrages, beſides inhuman Sacrilege in cutting off 
the Biſhopof Exeter's Head, and ſome others, whom the King had left Guar- 
dians of the City, among whom was a Citizen of their own John de Marcha, 
an Acquaintance of the younger Spenſer. They alſo got the Tower into their 
Poſſeſſion, placing and diſplacing the Garriſon and Officers at their Pleaſure, 
under the Name of the Lord Jahn of Eltham, the King's ſecond Son, whom 
they proclaim'd Caſtos of the City and the Kingdom. They alſo ſet at Liber- 
ty all Priſoners, -which by the popular Queen's Commands was done through- 
out the Nation; and all Exiles and Fugitives were recalPd, who all flocking 
to the City of London, made no ſmall Addition to her Forces. a 
The miſerable King had now the clamorous Effects of ill Counſels calling 1 
too loud upon him; yet found no Way left to recover or repair the Misfortunes 
to which thoſe Errors had reduc'd him. Where ever he went he found but few 
Subjects, for thoſe with their Hearts were loſt before ; but being led on by un- 
- certain Advices, after many Motions, as various as his former Humour, he took 
Shipping with a few Friends, intending for the Iſle of Landy, or Ireland; but 
The King re having ſuſtaind much Damage at Sea, he came on Shore in Glamorg anſbire, 
rirerte Wales, where he entruſted himſelf to God, and the Faith of the Welſh, who ſtill re. 
tain'd their former Love to him, lying ſecret amongſt them in the Abb | 2 
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But this Place ſoon yielded to that 
Succeſs, which ſeem'd to deny all Hopes to the King's 3 Condition. 1 
Old Spenſer was there taken and executed upon the common Gallows with . 5 ys 
all the Rigour that Revenge and Conqueſt could invent: and with as much 
Contempt of Law, as he and his Son had formerly ſhew*'d. They condemn- 
ed him without Trial; and prevented his natural End, which could not have 
been long, being then near ninety Years of Age. CAT 
% The King having lain conceal'd for ſome Time, Proclamations were daily 
k iſſu'd from the Queen's Army declaring, That if Ring Edward would come in 
and conform himſelf to the Laws and Government of the. Nation, he ſhould be re- 
ſtor'd by the general Conſent of the People. But the King, not daring to tru 
to this Declaration, kept himſelf ſtill conceaPd with Spenſer; upon which the 
Queen with her Forces and Friends at Hereford undertook to diſpoſe of the 
Government, and by the Conſent of the Lords and Community of England, 
Prince Edward was made Caſtos or Guardian of the Kingdom, and had Fealty 
ſworn to him accordingly; the Biſhop of Norwich was made Chancellor of the Sufto, 200 
Realm, and the Biſhop of W:zcheft:r Treaſurer. But the King's Perſon was Tigdem. 
ſtill too great to be kept long in ſecret ; for the revengeful Eyes of the late Earl 
of Lancaſter's Brother, with 2 others, ſoon diſcoverd him in his Retirement; 
and by the Force of Mony and Arms they got him into their Poſſeſſion, toge- 
ther with the younger Spenſer, Chancellor Baldock, and Simon de Reding. The 
King was convey'd by the Earl from the Place of his Captivity to Monmonth, 1. King 
to Ledbury, and fo to the Caſtle of Kenelworth in Warwickſhire, belonging to teten. 
the Earl of Lziceſter, to whoſe Cuſtody he was committed: The other three, 
Spenſer, Baldock and Reding, were ſtrongly guarded to Hereford, there to be 
diſpos'd at the Pleaſure of their moſt mortal Enemies. Before their Arrival, the 
Earl of Arundel with ſome others were beheaded, chiefly to oblige Motimer, 
who now govern'd the Queen's Affect ions as well as Affairs. The younger Spen- 
ſer was carry'd along, only to grace the Queen's triumphant March; and, 
as the chief Cauſe of her taking Arms, he was render'd a moſt contemptible 
Spectacle, and expos'd in a fitting Poſture, to increaſe the Scorns and Repro- 
ches that uſually attend ſuch miſerable Objects. But he was ſoon eas'd of his 
| Sufferings, and receiv'd Sentence of Death from the Judge William Truſſel ; then 
being ignominiouſly dragg'd to the Place of Execution, he was hung upon a Nang Spec. 
Gallows fifty Foot high, and after that-beheaded and quarter'd ; they who fer execurea. 
brought him to the Queen having their promis'd Reward of two thouſand 
Pounds. His Head was ſet up at London, and his Quarters in four Parts of the 
Kingdom ; and Simon de Reding washang?d ten Foot lower than he in the ſame 
Place, This Execution was done on a Monday, in Revenge of the Death of 
the Earl of Lancaſter, whoſe Blood was ſhed on that Day. As to Chancellor 
Baldoct, he was committed to the Biſhop of Hereford's Care, who brought 
him to Loydoy; where the tumultuous People took him by Violence, and tho? 
he was a Biſhop, thruſt him into Newgate, where he dy'd miſerably, + 
1455 After ſome Stay at Hereford, the n came to London with her Son Ed. 4 
werd, and her Favouritie Mortimer ; where ſhe was receiv'd with as many Te- A. D. 
ſtimonies of Joy and Satisfaction, as could ariſe from! two ſuch great Cauſes, as 1327. 
the Misfortunes of her Husband, and her on Sueceſs. A Parliament or Con- Reg. 20. 
vention was then ſummon'd, which was held the next Day after the Epiphany ; 
where it was adjudg'd and'declar'd, That King Edward was unfit to govern the 
Kingdom any longer, for theſe Reaſons: Firft, For that in all his Reign he has 
been miſs-led and govern d by others, w ho gave him evil Counſel to the Diſhe- ere 
* nour of Himſelf, and the Peſtruction ofthe Church and his People, not confide. u 
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c ring or knowing whether it was Good or Evil; nor would remedy theſe 
Things when he was petition'd by the chief Men of his Kingdom, nor ſuffer 
them to be redreſs'd. Secondly, He would not ſubmit to good-Counſel, nor 
© the good Government of his Kingdom; but neglecting the Buſineſs of the 

© Realm, gave himſelf to Works and Employments unbecoming his Station, 

© Thirdly, For want of good Government he loſt the Kingdom of Scotlavd, and 

© other Territories in Gaſcom and Ireland, which his Father had leſt to him in 

© a peaceable State. Fourthly, By his Pride and Cruelty he deſtroy d the Holy 

© Church, and her chief Miniſters, impriſoning ſome, and diſtreſſing others; 

and alſo executed, impriſon'd, baniſh'd, and diſinherited many great and 

© noble Men of the Land. Fifthly, Whereas he was bound by Oath to do Ju. 

* ſtice to all, he only obſerv'd his own Profit, and the Avarice of his wicked 

* Counſellors; nor did he regard the other Points of a Coronation Oath, 

* Sixthly, He abandon'd his Kingdom, and endeavour'd to deſtroy it and his 
people; and what was worſe, by the Cruelty and Default of his Perſon, he 

© was become incorrigible without Hopes of Amendment. All which were ſo 

He ir deelar'd notorious, as not to be gainſaid. For theſe Reaſons he was declar'd no King, 
we King. and his Son appointed to be crown'd, which was proclaim'd in the great Hall 
| of Weſtminſter, with univerſal Conſent of the People there preſent; and the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury made a Sermon upon this Text, The Yeice of the Peg- 

ple is the Voice of God, exhorting all there preſent to invoke the King of Kings 

for the Perſon they had then choſen, 11 
The Queen, when ſhe heard of this heavy Sentence, of depoſing her Huſ. 4. 
band, ſeem'd to fink under the Weight he was to bear, and to act the Part of * 

a tender and dutiful Wiſe; but ſhe who had reduc'd him to that Condition cou'd 

ſcarcely with feign'd Tears and Lamentations perſuade others to believe that ſhe 

really deplor'd it. Beſides that unjuſtifiable Paſſion for Mortimer, which had 

ſo long and ſo violently govern'd her, was a convincing Proof that there was 

not Kindneſs enough left for her unhappy Husband to cauſe a ſincere Grief 

for his Calamities, The Prince her Son, either mov'd by that ſpecious Shew 

of Sorrow, which might eaſily deceive his innocent Youth, or rather urg'd by 

his own natural and generous Temper, ſolemnly vow'd, That he would never 

accept of the Crawn but by his Father's Conſent. Upon which Commiſſio- 

ners were ſent to the King at Kzzelworth Caſtle, conſiſting of three Biſhops, 

two Earls, two Barons, two Abbots, and two Juſticiaries; among whom 

was Judge Traſſel, Proxy to the whole Parliament. The Biſhops of Lincoln 

and Hereford went before to prepare and perſuade the King to reſign the 

TIE Wo Crown; and as Promiſes 9 exceed Perſormances, they aſſur'd him, 
ded te r. He ſhould live more happy than before, and that in Effect he ſhould only reſign his 
Cares, and enjoy an undiſturbd Quiet and Plenty, On the other Side they threat- 
ned, That if he refus'd to Grant what the People would certainly Take, and which was 
deſir'd of him to ſatisfie his Son, he could not prevent his own Fate, but would bring 
Misfortunes upon his Poſterity ; for in that Caſe the People would chuſe a King that 

had no Relation to his Blood, 

Upon the Arrival of the Commiſſioners, who were to receive his Reſigna- 1 
tion, the poor diſpirited King came forth cloath'd in deep Mourning anſwer- 
able to his Sorrows ; and at the Sight of that Power which was to take away 
his, he could ſupport himſelf no longer, but ſunk with the Weight of his 
Afflictions down to the Ground. But after ſome Time being reviv'd and 
recover'd, the Biſhop of Hereford deliver'd to him the ſubje& Matter of their 
Commiſſion, with the fatal Conſequences of his Non-Compliance, which 
muſt involve his Son and Poſterity in his own unhappy Condition, Upon 
which the King being greatly dejected, told them, That he ſubmitted to al 
Things with the more Patience, becauſe his Crimes and Offences had caus d the Miſery 

| that was fallen upon him; yet it was a moſt afflitting Thought to him, That ns . 
People ſbould retain ſuch Hatred againſt him, as not to endure him any long N for 
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their Soveraign : But if his Condition would admit of any Conſolation, it muſt 


proceed from the Kindneſs they had ſhewn to his Son, which be could not but 
is R 


| — 


* 
3 
* 
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tefully acknowledge. This fid, they proceeded to the ſhort Ceremony of The Ane of 
fs \ i nation, which principally onfilted in the Surrender of his Diadem Nate, 


and Enligns of Majeſty to the Uſe of his Son the new King. For the Form of 


ir, this 0 the firſt known in England, they could follow no Precedent, but 
were oblig d to make one, and * Truſſel put it into the Stile of Law to 
render it more Authentick, and pronounc'd it after this Manner, I William 
« Truſſel in the Name of all the Men of the Land of England, and of all 
« the Parliament Procurator, reſign to Thee Edward the Homage that wis 
« made to Thee ſometime, and from this Time forwards, I defy Thee and 
© prive Thee of all Royal Power ; and I ſhall never be Attendant on Thee 46 
Vin ior this Time. Which being done, Sir Thomas Blunt Knight Stew- 
ard of the Houſhold, by breaking his Staff, reſign'd his Office, and declar'd 
that the late Kings's Family was diſcharg'd. This was done upon the twenty 
ſecond Day of January, in the forty third Year of his Age, after an unfortunate 
and diſhonourable Reign of nineteen Years, ſix Moiiths, and fifteen Days. 
Here ended all the Power and Soveraignty of King Edward the Second, 
which dropt from him without thoſe violent Struggles that uſually attend ſuch 
Conteſts ; and in our Hiſtory this is the firſt Inſtance where a King fell with 
ſo little Honour, and ſo great Infidelity, that found neither Sword nor Tongue 
to aſſert his Right, Tho? Exgland had indur'd great Miſeries and AfMiiQti- 
ons through the Violence and Ambition of ſome of her Kings, yet ſhe had 
been govern'd by Men, and thoſe Troubles were incident to vigorous Diſpoſi- 
tions ; but under this King, who could neither gain nor keep, the Nation ſu- 
ſtain'd all thoſe Calamities that could proceed from the Weakneſſes and Levi- 
ties of a Child. His very Nature was ſo paſſive and complying, that he ſeem'd 
not only to have been govern'd, but even actuated by his Favourites, who di- 


Hit Chara ov. 


rected and carry'd him as they pleas d, commanded his Perſon and Kingdom, 
and only made uſe of his Name to colour and countenance their Villanies. For 


this Prince was not, like ſome of the former, ruin'd by a-violent graſping at 
unlawful Power; but by meanly ſubjecting himfelf to the Power and Guidance 
of Others: And as Pride, Ob; 


nacy and Ambition were the Vices that em- 


broyl'd ſome of the former Reigns; ſo Eaſineſs, Complacency, and Submiſſi- 
on or rather Subjection were the Ruin of this: Which cannot ſo much be 
called Vices in themſelves, as they became fo, in being unfortunately plac'd. 


In ſhort he was more weak than wicked, and his Exorbitancies met with as 
great, or greater in his People. He was too much given to Drink, but re- 
markable for his Continence; and he left ſome Remains of his Charity and Pi- 


ety behind him, having founded Oral College and St. Mary- Hall in Oxford, 


and built a Church for Friars at the Manor of Langley. | 
In the Beginning of this King's Reign all the yo, a Templars thoughout 
England were at once arreſted, and committed to Priſon. They were a famous 


Order of Knights inſtituted by Baldwin King of Jeruſalem about two hundred 


The DeftraStis 
on of the 
Knights Tem- 


Years before, and firſt appointed for the Defence of that City, and the ſafe * * 


Conduct of thoſe that travelled thither. Afterwards they were diſpers'd 
through all the Kingdoms of Chriſtendom, and by the pious Munificence of 


enerate from their firſt Inſtitution, and to become exorbitantly vicious and 


together, caus'd them to be apprehended within their Dominions, and to be 
depriv'd both of their Order and Eſtates. Being firſt condemn'd in a general 


Princes and others, enrich'd with infinite Poſſeſſions, which caus'd them to de- 
Kandatchs So that all the Kings of Chriſtendom at the ſame Time joyning 


Council held at Vienna, their Eſtates were afterwards given to another Order 


of Knights call'd Hoſpiralers. 
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SECT. Il 1 0 8 
The Reign of King ED W ARD the Third 


Containing 50 Tears, 4 Months; and 27 Days. 


A. D. 1 H E Wounds and Weakneſſes which the publick ſuſta in'd in the 
1327. x Reign of King Edward the Second, were in a few Years curd by 4 
Reg. 1. that of his mighty Son; and the Engliſh Nation not only recoyer'q 
Vigour and Strength, but alſo Beauty and Glory: But the Worth and Gran- 
deur of this Prince did not immediately appear, he being not full fifteen Years 
of Ape at his Father's Reſignation, and therefore continu'd under the Tuition 
and Government of others. Shortly after the Depoſition and Reſignation of 
the old King, great Preparations were made for this young Prince's Coronati. 
on, and he was firſt proclaim*d King by Order and Conſent of Parliament on 
the twenty fifth Day of January. And immediately after Writs were ifſu'd 
out to all the Sheriffs of the Kingdom to proclaim the new King's Peace, in 
which he declar'd to the People That his Father the late Ming had, by the Advice 
and Conſent of the Nobility and Community of the Realm, made 4 free and volunt 
| Reſignation of his Regal Dignity to him, as being his Eldeſt Soy, and Heir to th 
Kjnzdom. Upon Sunday the firſt of February, this ful Hero was firſt gird- 
| ed with the Sword of Knighthood by the Hands of his Coſen Heyry Earl of 
Jong Bow * Lancaſter, and then crown'd at Weſtminſter by Walter Reginald Archbiſhop of 
crowned. Canterbury with great Solemnity : And as an Earneſt of the numerous Benefits 
of his ſucceeding Reign, a general Pardon was proclaim*d ; which gave Occa- 
ſion to ſucceeding Kings to grant the like at their Acceſſion to the — 8080 in 
Imitation of ſo renown'd an Example. But by reaſon of his unripe Years, 
twelve of the chief Nobility were appointed as Guardians to Him and the 
Hi:Guardian;, Kingdom, till he ſhould be of Age, the Archbiſhops of Canterbum and Iort, 
the Biſhops of Wincheſter, Hereford and Worceſter, the two Earls of Norfolk © 


„„ tec — o 
4 * 7 


and Kent, both Uncles to the King, and five Barons, Marrens, Wake, Peircy, 
Ingham and Roſs. But the Queen and the Lord Mortimer notwithſtanding 
uſtrp'd this Charge, and in a great meaſure took all to themſelves ; and the 
Queen's Dowry was ſo unreaſonably enlarg'd, that the King her Son had 
ſcarce a Third Part of the Crown Revenues to himſelf; of which Mortimer 
made great Advantage, to advance his Creatures, and eſtabliſh his own 
Authority and Grandeur. 3 
Beſore the Affairs of England were fully eſtabliſh'd, Robert King of Scot- a., 
land, tho? decay d and infirm, remembring how much he had ſuffer d from this 1, 
young King's Grand. father, notwithſtanding the Peace agreed on three Years 
- eg Tek ov: os 1 eof he unſetled e 5 7 id 
Tube Scots in: dom of England; and accordingly about Eafter, he ſent the Ear rrey 
vedeEngland. and Sir James Doughlas with 2 Se: into England to waſte and ravage the 
1 | | Country, according to their former Methods of Invaſion. On the other Side 
| young Edward, inflam'd with a Deſire of revenging the diſhonourable Defeats 
| in his Father's Reign, and being inform'd of tha Scotch Deſigns, by the Ad- 
| The King pre- Vice of his Council publiſh*d his Proclamations, commandin Ki Noblemenand 
22 n others to be well appointed according to their Ranks and Degrees, and to at. 
= 1 N tend him at the City of Tart on Aſcenſian- Day. He alſo ſent to the Lord 
| John Beaumont, Brother to the Earl of Hainault, whom the Queen had brought 
We 8 over from the Low- Countries, requeſting his Company and Aſſiſtance in this 
| Expedition, and that he would be at Tork at the appointed Time, with what 
= - Men of Arms he could procure. To which the Lord Beaumont readily com- 
| ply'd ; and gathering together out of Haingulr, Flanders, Brabant, Artois | on 
4 6 * 1 
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other Places many brave Noblemen and Knights to accompany him, conſiſted 
of five hundred Men at Arms, and all gallantly appointed mounted, he arriv'd 
at the City of Tork three Days before Mhiiſuntide, . where he found the young 
King, the Queen his Mother, and all his Lords, and a powerful Army, at- 
* his Coming. Shortly after their Arrival, there happen da great and 
unhappy Conteſt between ſome of the Archers of the Exgliſb Army, and the 
Servants of the Foreigners, begun and promoted, as it was believ'd, by ſome 
Male-contents Friends to the Spenſers and the late Earl of Arundel, which not 
only caus'd the ſhedding of ſome Blood in the Army, but alſo became a great 
Impediment in the deſign'd Expedition. The Occaſion of the Quarrel was 
found to be in the Exgliſb, which tho? by the King's Care it was with ſome 
Difficulty appeas'd, yet it was an ominous Preſage of the ill Succeſs of that 
Enterprize ; and becauſe in the Minds of ſome of the Parties offended there 
ſill remain'd ſome ſecret Reſentments, it happen'd that all the promiſing En- 
deavours of the King of England came at that Time to little or no Effect. 
i. Aſter ſix Weeks Continuance in and about York, King Edward; hearing that 
wi. the Scots were enter'd England, left that Place, and with his Barons and Forces, 
and the Lord Beaumont and his Men, march'd to the City of Darham. Be- 
fore which Time, notwithſtanding the Care of the Earl-Marſhalat Newcaſtle, 
and the Lord Mowbray at Carliſle, the Scots had paſs'd the River Tyne with 
an Army conſiſting of four thouſand Men at Arms, Knights and Eſquires 
well mounted, and a thouſand others arm'd after their Country Faſhion, up- 
on ſmall inconſiderable Horſes, beſides their Forces on Foot. King Eaward 
being inform'd of this, and the Devaſtations they made, immediately gaveCom- 
mand for every Man to diſlodge, and follow the Lord Marſhals Banner, and 
thus prepar'd, he with his mighty Army advanc'd towards the Enemy, with „, „„, 
no better Guide to direct him, than the Smoakof their Burnings. Ar length 1 chem. 
he found them incamp'd in Stanhope Park, in the Biſhoprick of Durham, where 
he ſtrongly beleagur'd them on every Side, and ſo contin'd them for the Space 
of fifteen Days, that their Proviſions faiPd them; and being much weaken'd 
with Hunger, they were conſtrain'd to invent a Way for their Eſcape, And 
therefore they prepar*d great Numbers of Fleaks, Hurdels and Faggots, by 
the help of which, in the following N git, they and their Horſes paſs'd ſafely 
out of the Park, over a deep and mooriſh Ground, which by the Negligence or 
Treachery of ſome great Men in King Edward's Army was left undefended, 
and with all Speed and Secrecy fled from the Sight of the Exgliſb to the next ,, „ 
Mountains. King Edward, inrag'd at their Eſcape, with bis whole Army hei- * 
purſu'd them from Place to Place for many Days together; but could not diſ- 
cover them, till after a Proclamation. of a hundred Pounds per Annum, and the 
Honour of Knighthood, to be given to any who would bring certain Intelli- 
Foes where they were encamp'd, he was inform*d by One who had labour'd 
or that Purpoſe, that they were lodg'd in a certain Mountain, ſix Miles from 
his Camp, and attending his Coming with Deſign to give them Battel. Up- 
on this pleaſing Account, the King and his Army, having perſorm'd all Acts 
of Devotion, and refreſh'd themſelves and Horſes, ſollow'd this new made 
Knight as their Guide through difficult Paſſages, and about Noon arriv'd with- 
in Sight of their Enemies. 1-4 
Fi, AS the Engliſh had the greater Army, ſo the Scorch had the Advantage of 
ge 
#%k the Ground, having drawn up their Men in the Deſcent of the Mountain, 
where a great River ran between the Engliſh, and them, fo full of large Rocks 
and Stones, that the Engliſh could not pals over to them without the greateſt 
Hazards; nor was there Room between the Scorh and the River for the Ex- 
liſh to draw up in Battalia, King Edward therefore, after a Council of War, 
y his Heralds theſe Propoſals made to the Scots, That if they would paſs the 
River and fight with them in the plain Field, he would freely retire "till he had *ins Edward 
left them ſufficient Space to range their whole Army that Day, or when they — *. 
; Yy2 pad; 
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pleas d; or elſe apon the like Offer, he would come over to them. But the Scorg 
would accept of neither, ſending this Anſwer to the King of England, That 
ſince the Engliſh were three Times more numerous than they, it woald be the higheſt 
Indiſcretion for them to abandon that Ground they had choſen for their Defence : And 
ſince the Engliſh were not ignorant in whoſe Dominions they were, and what Waiſt, 
they had made, they might correct them if they could, for they would ſtay there as long 
as they thought fit. Upon this Anſwer, King Edward order'd his Men to con. 
tinue there the Night following, and they were forc?d to lye upon the Ground 
and hard Stones in their Armour, without any Conveniency for their Horſes 
or themſelves; and thus the two Armies continu'd in Sight of each other 
for three Days, being neither of them deſirous to fight, by rea ſon of the Dan- 
ger in paſſing the River. On the fourth Day, the 22 perceiving that the 
Scots had left the Mountain by Night, and being inſorm'd that they were lod- 
ged on another by the fame River Side, more advantageous than the former 
by reaſon of a neighbouring Wood, they immediately decamp'd and lodg'd 
themſelves upon another Hill over-againſt the Scots, where the two Armies 
being drawn up, made fair ſhews of a Battel ; but neither durſt run the Hazard 
of paſſing the River. Thus they continu'd for the Space of eighteen Days, 
during which Time, ſome of both Parties oſten broke out, and skirmiſhyd 
with each other, to the Death and Captivity of many; and the King of Ez. 
gland by his Heralds renew'd his former Propofal of accommodating them 
with convenient Ground to fight on, or to accept of the like from them; but 


The refuſe. the Scots continuing in their firſt Reſolution, would conſent to nothing of that 


Nature. 


Aire. Among other Occurrences that happen'd during this Time, the brave and 1 


tem pt. 


couragious Attempt of the Lord James Dowghlaſs ought not to be ſorgotten, bw 
who in the Night Time with two hundred extraordinary Horſemen pafs'd the 
River ſome Dillance from the Exgliſb Army, and notwithſtanding the Watch, 
ſuddenly broke into the Camp,and flew divers of the Army without Reſiſtance; 
then riding up to the King's Tent, cut ſome of the Cords of it, and ſlew the 
King's Chaplain who valiantly defended his Maſter, from whence he retir'd 
with the Loſs ofa few Men to his own Army. From this Time the Exeliſb 
were more careful in their Watch, and the moſt Part lay every Night in their 
Arms, to prevent the like Attempts; and tho? the Scots were a hardy People 
enduring Hunger, Cold and Labour, and ſatisfy*d with a mean and ſpare Diet, 
yet at this Time wanting all Provitions, and loſing all Hopes of further Suc- 
ceſs this Champaign, they reſolv'd to break up with all convenient Speed, and 
return to their proper Habitations; and therefore, after they had waſted all 


7h Sco's r that might be uſeful to the Engliſh, they privately ret ir'd at Midnight, and got 


tire home. 


fuel "* Attendance with munificent Rewards for all former Services. And thus the 


ſafe into their own Country. In the mean Time the King of England and his 
Lords, highly diſſatisfy'd at this Diſappointment, took Counſel what was belt 
to be done; and duly conſidering that the Soldiers were ſatigu'd with frequent 
Removals, Hunger, Wet, Cold, ill Lodgings and hard Paſſages, and thattheir 
| Horſes were weaken'd for Want of Conveniencies and good Proviſion, they 
concluded that it would be to no Advantage to purſue the Scots any further. 
And having ſpent above a Month in * Purſuit, the King repair'd with 
his Army to Durham, and within three Days after to Tork, where he ſound the 
Queen his Mother, and divers other noble Ladies, who receiv*d him and his 
Company with great Joy. Here the King gave leave to all Soldiers to return 
to their Habitations, and diſmiſs'd-the Lord Beaumont and all his Retinue and 


mighty Preparation which King Edward and his Friends had made for the 
Ruin of the ſmall Scorch Army, came to little Effect; and this youn King horn 
for Victories and Triumphs, was depriv'd of the Honour of his firſt Action; 
the ill Succeſs of which was afterwards charg?d upon the Lord Mor imer, 7 
is ſaid to have kept private Intelligence with the Enemy, and to have ſuffer d 
them to eſcape without Damage. During 
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u During theſe TranſaQions in the North, the old depos'd King remain'd cloſe The ſufwring! 
*. Priſoner at Nynelmorth Oaſtle in Marwielſhire, with an Allowance of a hun- of thel#reKing, 
dred Marks a Month for his Expences; but depriv*d ofall other Human Com- 
forts, eſpecially the Company of his Queen, whom he ſtill lov'd intirely, tho? 
ſhe was the great Cauſe of his Ruin. All his ſoft and tender Invitations by 
Letters were fruſtrated by the Vigilance of Mortimer, Who conſented to her 
ſending civil Anfwersuntf 'Saits of Apparel, but 1 her, That his De- 
fin was only ro murder her, F he conld get her into his Power, This great 
Neglect caus'd him with many Siglis to ſay to his Keepers, Wherein have I 
offended my Wife, and my Son, whom they have made Ning; that neither 4 them 
will let me ſte their Faces? But in a ſhort Time the Nation began ſenſibly to The ui 
reflect upon his ſad Fate, calmly to conſider the Pretences of his Enemies, 2itic hin. , 
and to contrive how they might be kind to him, and prevent further Miſ- 
chiefs. His chief Keeper alſo, the Earl of Lancaſter, began to be every Wa 
obliging to him, highly commiſerating his deplorable State, and many Lor 
and Others thought upon Means to deliver him out of his Captivity. The 
Notice or rather Suſpicion of this extreamly ſtartled Mortimer and the Queen, 
and all the chief Actors in this Tragedy, who reviewing all their former Acti- 
ons, and 8 old King's Liberty as their own inevitable Ruin, im- 
mediately reſolv'd to remove him from Kpnelworrh Caſtle, and appointed him 
two new Keepers, Thomas Gournay and Jobs Maltravers Knights, Perſons of 
a rough and incompaſſionate Temper, Theſe two impious Agents had Com- , 
miſſion to enter any Fortreſs and Caſtle in the Kingdom; and by them he 
was remov'd from Menelmorth, and hurry*d about in the Night from one Place 
to another, as firſt to the Caſtle of Corfe in Do#/erſbire, then to Briſtol Caſtle, 
and at length to Barkley Caſtle in Glocefterſhire; and all this to diſappoint his 
Friends, and to prevent their Aſſiſtance. Tn his Paſſage to Buykley Caſtle they , ;, 1m 
us d the moſt horrid Indignities to Him ; and the more to diſguiſe him from fuly rrearea, 
any Man's Knowledge they ſhav'd his Head and Beard; which was done in 
the open Fields, by the Commandment of Goarnay, who caus'd the 'miſerable 
King to ſit on a Mole-Hill while the Barber ſhavid him, ho uſing cold Wa- 
ter out of a Ditch told him, That that ſhould ſerve him for this Time; to Which 
he mournfully reply'd, That they ſhould not hinder him of warm Watcy to his ſha- 
ing, ne therewithal let fall a Shower of Tears that overflow'd his Face 
and Beard. | PEE: 
bia. At BarkleyCaſtle they proceeded to greater Inhumanities and more barbarous 
Uſages, endeavouring to deſtroy him by unheard of Contrivances : But, bei 
fruſtrated in their . — by his Strength of Body and Fortitude of Mind 
they delir'd freſh Iuſtructions from ſome at Court, who directly intimated the 
Neceſſity of removing him; only the ſubtle Biſhop of Hereford is faid to have 
ſent them this dark ambiguous Line, Euwardum ocridere nolite timere bonum 
eſt, at once incouraging the Murder, and reſerving an Excuſe for himſelf. 
However to remove all Difficulties, upon the twenty ſecond Day of September, | 
finding him in his Bed, they preſs'd heavy Bolſters and Pillows upon his Head, n lerer f. 
and through a ductile Pipe thruſt up a red hot Iron into his Bowels and Body; 4 murder. 
and in this cruel manner mnrder'd him, that no Wound or Mark of a violent Mp | 
Death might be found upon him. For the Body being afterwards view*d by | 
many conſiderable Citizens of Briſtol and Glorrfter, ſummon'd thither for that | =O 
Purpoſe, they could find no Sign either of Wound or Poiſon; fo that their Evi- | 
_ dence confirm'd the Report Tpread abroad, that he dy d of the Extremity of 
Grief, Thus fell the unfortunate King Edward the Second, who for his meek 
and pious Behaviour under his A fflictions, was afterwards reputed a Saint, This 
| happen'd about eight Months after he was depog'd; and his Body was carry'd | 
to Gloceſter, where without any Puneral Pomp it was bury'd in St. Perer's | — 


2. 


Minſter by the Benedictine Friars. Aſterwards his Son erefted to his Memory 
a fair Monument with his Portraiture of Alabaſter, in the ſecond Arch and the 
3 | ke North 
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North Side of the Altar, between two Pillars of the Tz/ca» Order, about 
- which are painted the Figures of ſeveral Stags, with which, as common Fame 
tells us, his Corps was drawn thither from Barkley Caſtle. After this execrable 

Parricide the immediate Agents Gournay and Maltravers, inſtead of receivin 
Rewards, met with ſuch terrible Threats from the Queen and Biſhop of Hire. 
The Puniſb- ford, that they were forc'd to fly beyond Sea to ſecure their deteſted Lives. 
22 5 Gournay, after three Years Exile, was taken and ſent for England, but in his 
Paſſage had his Head ſtruck off; and Maltravers fled into Germany, where in 
Repentance he had Time to waſte a miſerable Lite. But Heaven's Vengeance 
did not ſtop at the Lives of the chief Contrivers, but afterwards reach'd to the 
whole Kingdom ; and what happen'd to the Progeny of the preſent Prince, 
whoſe Throne (tho, perhaps without his Guilt) was erected upon his Father's 
Blood, the many imbru'd Scaffolds, the various bloody Fields, the infinite 
Slaughters occaſion'd by their divided Families, with the extirpated Race of 

molt of this preſent Nobility, will abundantly teſtify. 


5 II. Young Edward having now a Title to the Crown of England beyond ui. 
all Diſpute, by the Advice of his Mother and others ſolemniz'd the Marriage * 
between himſelf and the beautiful Lady Philippa, the Earl of Hainault's young. 
Reg. 2. ted: Th l 
bin, Ping eſt Daughter, to whom he had formerly been contracted. The Ceremony was 
weried, perſorm'd at Tork on the twenty fourth Day of January; and on the firſt 
Sunday in Len: the young Queen was crown'd at Weſtminſter with great Pomp 
and Glory, and the Coronation was ſucceeded by all Kinds of magnificent Re- 
joycings for three Weeks after. In Whiz/und Week a Parliament was held at 
x. Edward, Northampton, in which King Edward firſt mov'd about his Title to the Crown 
fort Claim to Of France; for Charles King of France, Brother to his Mother J/abel, being 
France, lately dead without Iſſue Male ; notwithſtanding that King Edward acknow. 
ledg'd the Salick Law which excluded Females Inheritance, yet he maintain'd 
this Point, That the Sons of the Daughters having no ſuch Imbecillity of 
Sex, were not uncapable, and that the Peers of France ought to prefer him, 
who was a Male and Grand-Child to King Philip, before Philip of Valois, whom 
they had lately advanc'd, tho? he was but a Nephew. 
In this Parliament a diſhonourable Peace was concluded between the King- 57, 
dom of Exgland and Scotland, chiefly manag'd by the old Queen and Morti- . 
mer ; by whoſe Contrivance, the better to confirm it, a Marriage was agreed 
\ on between David Prince of Scotland, Son to King Robert, and Joan Siſter to 
King Eaward; which Match, by Reaſon of the tender Years of the Prince 
who did not exceed ſeven Years of Age, promiſing but little Advantage, 
was oppos'd by moſt of the Nobility of Exgland. Beſides, by the ſecret 
Management of the Queen-Mother, Mortimer and Sir James Doughlaſs, the 
4 Aiſbonoura- King by his Charter ſurrender'd his Title to the Soveraignty of the Kingdom 
44! 5 na of Scotland, and therein releas'd to King Robert and his Heirs, all Homages 
ern and Fealties that the Kings of Scotland by their ſeveral Charters ought to 
ha ve done to the Crown of England. And alſo he deliver'd up divers Deeds, 
Inſtruments and Records of their former Homages and Fealties done to the 
King of Exgland his Predeceſſors, together with that famous Evidence call'd 
Ragman Rowle, which was ſeaPd and ſign'd by the King of Scotland and his 
Nobility to King Edward the Firſt ; which contain'd all the ſeveral Services 
that the King of the Scots, and all the Prelates, Earls and Barons of that King- 
dom ought to have done to the King of * for the Time being; as allo 
all the Rights that ſeveral Barons and Knights of Exgland ought to have had 
in the Realm of Scotland. At the ſame Parliament were alſo re-deliver'd many 
ancient Jewels and Monuments, among the reſt the Black Croſs of Scotlana, 
which King Edward the Firſt brought from the Abby of Scone ; and many 
other Things were tranſacted to the Damage and Diſhonour of the Crown of 


England, againſt the Conſent of the Exgliſb Nobility, by the * 4 
| | ue 


1228. 
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from England, then to be mo 
fboald invade their Country, and find them unprepar d for able and timely Reſiſtance. 


ſtrueken off at Wincheſter ; and he became fo diſmal an Object of Pity from 


Queen Jſabel and her a6? who at that Time ſo manag d the Affairs of the 
Kingdom, that both Lords and Commons were highly diſſatisfy' d. In Conſi- 

deration of the ſoreſaid Peace, the intended Marriage, and the diſhonourable 
Surrenders and Releaſes, together with the Damages done by the Scots, it was 

alſo concluded that King Robert ſhould pay thirty thouſand Marks to the King 

of England, within the Space of three Years. And according to Agreement, 4 
upon the twenty ſecond Day of 19 the Marriage was ſolemniz'd between Th King of 16 
David Prince of Scotland and the Lady Joan the King's Siſter, at the Town xingEdward'/ 
of Berwick, to the great Diſſatisfaction of the Chief of the Exgliſh Nation. In S. 
another Parliament held in October, the Lord Mortimer procur'd himſelf to be 

made Earl of Marche; at which Time two other Earls were created, the King's 

Brother John of Eltham was made Earl of Cofnmal, and Sir James Butler 

of Ireland Earl of Ormond. From which Parliament the Earl of Lancaſter, 

and ſome othet Peers, ſeeing the King at the Diſpoſal ofothers, abſented them- 

ſelves, and by Arms began to redreſs publick Grievances ; but by the wiſe Me- 

diation of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Matters were adjufted and they re- 

concil'd to the King. | n A 

Within a Year after the Marriage between Prince David of Scotland and A, 50 

King Edward's Siſter, Robert King of that Country, being worn out with his 1220, 
great Infirmity, and ſenſible of approaching Death, caus'd his chief Nobility 32 
to be aſſembled in his Chamber, and in the Preſence of all committed to them Reg. 3. 
the Government of his Son David, then not fully eight Years of Age: And 
among many Things touching the Government of the Kingdom of Scotland, he 

ave them theſe politick Inſtructions concerning their Affairs with the Exgliſb. , Robert- 
Fut, That they would never appoint any ſet Battel with the Engliſh, nor ha- Albis thi 
zarll the Realm apon the Chance of one Field, but rather to. keep them from in- Scots. 


wading of their Coantry by frequent Skirmiſhes, Incarſions, and Intercepting their 


Forces; that if the Scots were defeated, they might ſtill have a reſerve for 4 new 
Reſiſtance. Next, That they would not make any 7551 Peace with England, leſt 
long Reft and Inaftivity ſboald ſo enervate their Minas and Bollies, as they would 
pot be able to endure great Pains and Labour ; and ſince the Engliſh would nos 
continue any longer in Peace, than their Want of a convenient Opportunity to attempt 
a new War, it was ſafeſt for them, never to contlude a perpetual Peace with them, 
nor make. am Trace longer than three or four Tears. Laſtly, That they would be al- 


ways mindful, that when there appear d the leaſt Shew of any intended War 
2 4 wary and , cmſpect, Lf their Enemies 


He ſurviv*d not long after theſe and ſome other Inſtructions, but dy'd of , Dt 
a Leproſie, in the twenty fourth Lear of his Reign, leaving his young David rd, 
Son David to ſucceed him in the Kingdom of Scotland. He was an expert 
Soldier, valiant and wiſe, and conſidering the innumerable Difficulties he 
had in gaining and keeping his Kingdom againſt King Edward the Firſt, and 
the Power of England, he may well be rank d in the Number of the brayeſt 
Princes of that Time. 4 

In the mean Time Earl Motimer oy encreas'd in Power and Grandeur; 
and joining in Intereſt and Affection with the Queen- Mother, diſpos'd of all Of- 
fices and Places, and the Treaſure of the Nation; ſo that many great Men en- 
an and oppos'd him, but none ſo dangerouſly as the King's Uncle Edmund 

arl of Rent, who endeavonr'd to reſcue the young King from the exorbitant 
Power of his Governors. To remove this great Oppoſer, Mortimer by his in- 
fernal Artifices and plauſible Accuſations caus d him to be condemn'd in a Parli- 
ament held at Winchefter, for conſpiring to deliver his Brother Edward late 
= of England; being by an 8 Contrivance drawn into an ab- 
ſurd Belief that he was ſtill alive, and kept ſecretly in Corfe Caſtle. Thus for 
endeavouring to ſet a dead Man at Liberty the noble Earl of Mn had his Head 
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| tin Night, at the Place of Execution before the Caſtle Gates, none being 
The Earl of Wr Fr 5 him, ill a vile Wretch of the Marſhalſea was ſent and did 7 
ente. 80 little Conſcience did the Malice and Ambition of his potent Adverſaries 
make of ſhedding the Royal Blood; yet the Hand of Heav'n ſeem'd to have 

been upon him for formerly countenancing what was done ance his Royal 

Brother ; ſo that he loſt his Liſe in the twenty eighth Year of his Age. | 
wwe: B&. Edward ſtill under Guardians, in the ſame Year was ſummon'd by the 5, 

Ber... <7 . new King of France to do Homage to him for Gaſcony and other Territories in “ 

bis that Kingdom; which Meſſage was very ungrateful. to him: But conſider. 
| ing the Emergencies of Affairs, he went over into France and met the Fench 
King at Amiens; where, to let the French ſee what manner of Prince he was, 
he came ſo royally appointed and attended, as if he deſign'd to have ſtrucken 
him with Fear, or Admiration, having many Earls, Barons and Knights, and 


a thouſand Horſe in his Retinue. At the appointed Day, being gloriouſly atti. 


red in Robes of Crimſon Velvet, powder d with Golden Leopards, his Crown 
on his Head, his mighty Sword by his Side, and his Golden Spurs on his Heels, 
he did his Homage with a Poſture and Magnificence different from any of his 
Predeceſſors. This, and the haughty Reception he met withal, occaſion'd 
a great Envy between the two Rings; and prov'd afterwards an Incentive 
towards a bloody War. | 


At length the Vengeance of Heav'n began to overtake the hg and ſub- 255 5 
State, and 4. 


A. D. tle Mortimer, whoſe immodenate Power became a Grievance tot 
1330. whoſe Familiarity with the Queen-Mother gave Occaſion for ſome to report 
pers 


Reg. 4. ſhe was with Child by him. The publick Complaints and the ſecret Whi 


of ſeveral of the Nobility rous d up a ſleeping Lion in the young King's Breaſt, 

ſo that he grew enrag'd at the Proceedings of this ſhining Favourite ; for ſuch 
Mortimer / were Mortimer”s Extravagancies that he eclips'd the Royal Youth in outward 
Grande. Pomp and Magnificence, his Perſon being ſurrounded with a more numerous 
Attendance, and his Authority ſo great that he rais'd Men with his Smiles, and 

ruin'd them with his Frowns. The vigorous Edward awaken'd by theſe Pro- 

ceedings, at a Parliament held at Nottingham, reſolv'd to deſtroy this power- 

ful Man whoſe Intereſt threaten'd both him and the Publick. Accordingly, 

with the brave Montague and a few valiant Followers, he enter'd into Notting- 


Re i: [.iz'd ham Caſtle by Night, through a ſecret Mine in a Rock, ſince calld Mortimer's 
. 


Hole, and with ſome little Blood ſhed ſeiz d upon Mortimer with the Queen, 
tho? he had no leſs than a hundred and eighty Knights in his Retinue, beſides 
Eſquires and Gentlemen. With him were taken the Lord Geeffry Mortimer his 
Son, and Sir Simon de Bedford a great Agent of his; and all three were ſent 
Priſoners to the Tower of Landon under a ſtrong Guard. This being done, 
the King by common Conſent of Parliament took into his Hands his Mo- 
- ther's exceſſive Dowry, and reſtrain d her extravagant Living to a narrow 
Penſion of three thouſand Pounds per Annum, confining her within as narrow 
Limits for her Abode, but yearly giving her the Honour and Comfort of one 
or two Viſits; tho otherwiſe ſcarce thinking her worthy of Life,” in regard of 
her Familiarity with Mortimer, and her many heinous Practices. 


As to Mortimer, fourteen Articles were exibited againſt him in a Parlia- 14 


ment held not long after at Weſtminſter, in which he was accus'd of ſeveral 
grievous Crimes and Offences, particularly, That he had procur'd many exor- 

birant Grants. from the Crown out of England, Wales and Ireland; That be 

he had caus'd the Murder of the late King, and his Brother the Earl of A; 

and That he had kept a ſecret Correſpondence with Scatlaudiand had occaſion'd 

a diſhonourable Treaty with that Nation. Theſe and other Accuſations be- 

ing exhibited before the Earls and Barons in Parliament, they declar'd their 

| Opinion that his Crimes were notorious and known to themſelves and the Peo- 
Re in ene ple, therefore they adjudg'd, That the faid Earl Mortimer, as a Traitor and 
ſhould be dnn and hang'd at the common Gallows | 


-. 
* 4 


* 


8. Hands, ſoon began to diſp ay his Vigour and Power; and the firſt Country 
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at burn. This was executed after the moſt opprohrious Manner, and his Bo- 

dy was kept hanging two Days, for a Spectacle of Horror and Diſhonour: And 

this zeuge receiv d without being call'd to any Kind of Anſwer; which 

was 2 juſt Judgment-upon an impious Miniſter who had treated others after 

the fame Manner, particularly the two Spenſers and the Earl of nt. There 

dy'd with him Sir Simon de Bedford, and John Deverel Eſquire, as well for 1 

Expiation of the late King Edward's Blood, as in Compliment, as it were, of , Jets 

ſo great a Man's Fall, who in ſuch Caſes ought not to die ſingly, Thus did this 

noble young Prince, now increaſing in Vigour and Wiſdom, begin to wipe 

out the Stains which during his Minority had blemiſh'd the State of his 701 
dom. And to add to his Felicity, this Year Queen Philippa brought forth an ad- 25, 51,4 
mirable Son, nam'd Edward, and afterwards from his mighty Acts call'd The Princes ber. 
Black Prince; a Prince who ſeem'd to have been ſent from Heav'n for the 

Glory and Renown of the Engliſh Nation, and to be at once the Delight and 


© 


Terror of Mankind. | 


that felt the Force of his Arms was Scotland. For growing ſenſible that the R 331. 
Peace laſt concluded with that Nation, was diſhonourable to him and hisKing- Reg. 54 
dom, and conſidering that his Brother- in- Law King David was poſſeſs'd of the 
Town of Berwick, which belong'd to the Crown of Exgland, and deſiring to re- 
ceive the uſual Homage for all Scotland, he reſolv'd to right himſelf upon the 
firſt Occaſion, which was ſoon offer'd upon a great Conteſt about the Crown 
of that Kingdom, which was this: Edward Baliol, Son to John Baliol formerl 
King of Scotland, thirty two Years after his Father's Depoſition, R Ad- 
vantage of the Youth of King David, and of the Factions among the Scott: 
Nobility, by the Solicitation of the Lord Beaumont then in France with him, 
ſet his Thoughts upon the Recovery of the Kingdom of Scotland; and came i 544 
together with the Lord Beaumont over into England, and for a ſhort Time con- penScotland/ 
tinu'd privately with the Lady Veſc at Sandhall upon Caſe in Yorkſhire, *till 
by the Intereſt of the Lord Beaumont, the Lord Talbot, and others, he was per- Gs | 
mirted ſecretly to get what Aſſiſtance he could procure in Exgland to furniſh . | 
him for his intended Enterprize. His Deſigns being known in England, ma- | 
ny Noblemen and Soldiers repair'd to him, and prepar'd to attend him into 
Scotland; as the Lord Beaumont, with an Intent to claim the Earldom of Buc- 
guhan in the Right of his Lady, Sir Gzlbert Umfreville claiming the Earldom 
of Angus, the Lord Percy claiming the Earldom of Galloway, and David Strath- 
bolgy the Earldom of Athol ; together with the Lord Stafford, the Lord Talbot, 
Sir Geofry Mowbray, Walter Comin, and divers others; Who at the Concluſion 
of the laſt Peace being baniſh'd out of Scorland, all reſolvd to fight for the 
Recovery of their Lands and Honours then detain'd from them. Beſides Ed- 

ward Baliol had ſeveral Friends in Scotland, from whom he receiv'd fair Invita- 
tions and ample Incouragement, SS FFF | 
All Things being in Readineſs, and Shipping provided, Baliol with his 8 
Friends, and two thoufand five hundred well appointed. Men, ſet Sail and lan- A. D. 
ded at Kjngcorn, not far from Perth; and to prevent all Hopes of Flight, the 1332. 
Veſſels were ſent back. Upon the Rumour. of his Arrival, the Seots, to the Reg; 6, 
Number of ten thouſand, had gather'd towards the Shore to hinder his was © 
being conducted by the Earl of Efe, but finding all his Men actually on Shore, 

they ſet furiouſly'upon them to deſtroy them. Baliol and his brave Adventu- 
rers being reduce d to a Neceſſity of fighting valiantly or dying cowardly, en- 
counter d their Oppoſers with ſuch Vigour and Magnaninuty, that they gave 
them a ſignal Defeat, and forc'd them to fly diſhonourably, crying out, That 

the Enemy was come! The Earl of Fife, wounded both in Body and Ming, 

deſiring to be reveng d and to ae ha loft Honour, with the Aſſiſtance gf 
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the Earl of Caricke, Natural Son to King Robert deceas'd, and the Lord Seton, 
recruited his Forces, and with the ſame Number gave his Enemies a ſecond 
Battel, but with no better Succeſs than before; for the greateſt Part of his Ar. 
my was cut in pieces, except the Captains and Commanders, who ſav'd them- 
ſelves by Flight, or were taken Priſ6ners. Upon this ſecond Victory Baliol 
march'd further into the Country, which he reduc'd asfar asthe Abby of Dum. 
ferling, where he found good Store of Proviſion and Ammunition ; while the 
Scots, not far off at a Place call'd Glaſmore, had another Army prepar'd, con- 
ſiſting of forty thouſand Men. Of which Baliol being inform'd, he thought 
it neceſſary to put his ſmall Army in mind of his former great Succeſs, and to 
uſe many forcible Reaſons to encourage them againſt the 8 of the 
Numbers. His Exhortations being ſeconded by the Lord Yeſcy, the Lord 
Stafford, and Sir Fulk Warren, all Men of extraordinary Valour, the Soldi- 
ers were inſpired with ſo much "Warmth and Vigour, that they a third Time 
bravely encounter*d their Enemies, and gave them a great and bloody Over- 
throw. Within five Days after, the Exgliſb meeting with Sir Nigel Brus at 
Duyline, at the Head of ten thouſand Men, they valiantly attack'd him, de- 
feated him, and ſlew moſt of his Men; having made an Order among them- 
ſelves to take no Priſoners, becauſe they wanted Men to take Care of them. 
The great Suc- Theſe four Battels were all fought in a few Days Time, in which, as ſome 
ceſs of the new Writers report, ſixty thouſand Scots were ſlain; which happened as well b 
Advenwer!- their confus'd Diſorder and want of Diſcipline, as the Valour of the Fogliſ, 
The chief Men of the Scots ſlain were the Earl of Marre, one of the Governors 
of Scotland, the Earl of Carick, the Earl of Marrey, the Earl of Menteith, Ro- 
bert Keith Marſhal of Scotland, Sir Alexander Seton, Sir Alexander Fraſer, Sir 
David Lindſey, Sir George Dunbarre, and many other brave Commanders; 
while the Earl of Efe with ſome few others were taken Priſoners. Of the 
Engliſh Side we read not of any great Manſlain, beſides two Knights, Sir John 
Gordon, and Sir Reginald Beche, and thirty three Eſquires; ſo extraordinary 
valiant and fortunate were theſe Exgliſh Adventurers. | 
The Lord BalioPs Friends and Soldiers being highly incourag'd with theſe vu. 
happy ViRtoties, immediately advanc'd towards St. John's Town or Perth, 

' which they beſieg'd and ſoon took by Force without any great Reſiſtance; 
where they found Proviſion and Ammunition ſufficient both for their Relief 
and Defence. From hence Baliol ſent all his wounded Men to Sea to be con- 
vey'd to England and cured there; who in their Voyage met with one Crabbe, 

a Hlemmiſb Pirate and a Friend to the Scots, who hating the Exgliſb, furiouſly 
ſet upon them with a Deſign to deſtroy every Man. But the Exgliſb, tho” they 
were wounded, ſo well defended themſelves, and fought fo valiantly, that they 
ſoon defeated Crabbe and his Company, and forc'd him to fly to Scotland. As 
he came towards Perth, he found the Earl of Marche, the other Governor of 
Scotland, and Archibald Douglaſs, with thirty thouſand Scgts beſieging the 
Town; to whom he retire his bad Succeſs, how the wounded Exgliſb Men, 
had by their Valour defeated him at Sea, urging further, That there was but lit- 
tle Expettation of prevailing againſt the Lord Baliol, who with his Handful of Men 
had overthrown ſo many of Ie Scotch Nobzlity; therefore he advisd them to break u 
Further Sucs Ile Siege, and in Time to provide for their own Security. The Scots, mov'd with 
tal. his Per ſuaſions, and ſome other Conſiderations, tho? they had fill'd up the 
TownDitches, and had a fair Proſpect of Taking the Place, by the Direct ion 
of the Earl of Marche, ſuddenly rais'd the Siege in the Night, and retir'd with 
great Diſhonour, OE bas 
The Reputation of theſe frequent and incredible Victories was ſo great, that 5». 
it brought great Numbers of Lords, Ladies and others to the Lord Baliol, x-. 
who offer'd him their Service and Afiſtance, as his Loyal Subjects, towards his 
Recovery of the Crown of Scotland; and there did there Homages and Fealties 
1 to him as their Soveraign Lord, ſor all the Lands and Honours they held. As 
by 2 | 2 
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an Addition to Baliol's Succeſſes, at the ſame Time, ſeveral of the Ports and 
Cities of England at their own Charges ſent a Fleet of Ships. towards Scotland, 
to aſſiſt the Exgliſb Lords if there were Occaſion, and to attack the Scorch 
Navy where - ever they could meet with them; which fell out according to 
their ExpeCtation and Deſire: For they met with them in the Water of Tay, 
where they fought with them and intirely defeated them, took ſome of their 
Ships, and burnt and funk the reſt. All Things thus happily ſucceeding on 
Baliol's Side, and daily encreaſing in Power, he receiv'd the Oaths of the Earl B. Hoi cow; 
of Fife, and the Biſhop of Dunteld; and with them and many others he went King of Scor 
to Scone, where he was ſolemnly crown'd King on the twenty fourth Day of lind. 
September, and receiv'd the Homages and Fealties of many of the Nobllit 

and Gentry there aſſembled. Before which, young King David, to avoid all 

Dangers, by the Advice of his Council, fled out of his Kingdom into France, 

with Queen Joan his Wife, Siſter to the King of Exgland; where they were ki David 
moſt civilly entertain'd by Philip King of France, and there continu'd for the einteFrance 
Space of nine Years. | 23 ry Wh 
In the mean Time, the noble King Edward, now at full Age; hearing of the 1 
late Coronation of Lord Baliol, and the preſent Diviſion of the Nobility of 4 : 
Scotland, was highly pleas'd at theſe Tranſactions, ſuppoſing now that he had 333. 

a fair Opportunity of ſubduing that Kingdom; therefore he reſolv'd to ſhew Ng; 7. 
himſelf openly for Baliol againſt David his Brother-in-Law. But firſt, to 

avoid the Imputation of Breach of Articles, he pubilckly proclaim'd, That he 

was not oblig'd to obſerve any League with Scotland, that was made in his Mi- 

nority, againſt his own and the Nation's Conſent. After which he prepar'd to xing Edward 
go in Perſon with a powerful Army towards Scctland and march'd with the 8 
utmoſt Expedition, deſigning for his firſt Action the Recovery of the important 
Town of Berwick, which he ſtrongly beſieg'd by Sea and Land. After a 

Month's Siege, there happen'd a great Fire in the Town, which caus'd the Be- 

ſieg d to deſire a Truce, upon Promiſe of ſurrendering it and the Caſtle, if not 

reliev d within fifteen Days, and to give twelve Hoſtages for Performance. But 

before the Time was expir'd, all the Nobility of Scotland of King David's 

Party, march'd with a powerful Army under the Conduct of the Lord Archi- 

bald Douglas their General, as far as the River Tweed; but finding it difficult 

to relieve the Town, they reſoly*d to act by Way of Diverſion, and hearing 

that the young Queen was then at Bamburgh Caſtle, they advanc'd towards it 

with great Speed in hopes to ſurprize the Place, but ſtill without Succeſs. 

Then after ſix Days ravaging of the Country, by the Importunities of the Gar- 

riſon of Berwick, who perſuaded them to ingage the Exgliſb Forces, at that Time 

far leſs numerous than themſelves, they return'd towards the Town, and drew 

up their Army in four great Battalions, under as many Noblemen. On Monday 

the nineteenth of July, King Edward march'd out with great Bravery to meet 

them at the Head of his own Army, and at Hallidown- Hill, not far from Ber- 

wick, he valiantly encounter'd the whole Scotch Army, and gave them a total 

Defeat. In this Battel were ſlain ſeven Scorch Earls, nine hundred Knights „ „ „ 
and Bannerets, and four hundred Eſquires, and of common Soldiers to the 33 
Number of two and thirty thouſand and upwards; tho? the Scorch Writers Hallidown- 
will not acknowledge half the Number. Upon this great Victory, within two n., 

Days the Beſieg'd ſurrender'd both the Town and Caſtle to the Kings Mercy, nd take: Ber- 
who kept it in bis own Hands, by the Right of Conqueſt; as well as by thät Wick. 
deriv'd from his Father and Grand-father. Then obliging Edward Baliol by 

Oath, and ordaining him and ſome Noblemen of England to be Governors of 

the Realm of Scotland in his Abſence, he triumphantly return'd with glorious 

Succeſs into England, where he was receiv'd with great Joy by all his Subjects. 

As to his hanging the Governor of Berwick's Sons contrary tothe Law of Arms, 

and ſome other 8 reported of him by Scorch Writers, we look upon 

them to be highly improbable, and directly contrary to the Character of this 


great and generous Prince. 2 2 2 After 
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New Advant a= 
ger gain d. 


A. D. 


1334. 
Reg. 8. 


Many of the 
ts revolt. 


After King Edward's Return, Baliol the new King of the Scots, at the Head 
of twenty fix thouſand Men, moſt of them Engliſb, march'd forwards to pro- 
ſecute his Succeſs into the very Heart of Scotland, taking Towns and Caſtles 
at his Pleaſure ; and having paſs'd beyond the Frith of Edinburgh, and reduc'd 
all the ſtrong Places that held out for King David, except Dunbritton and a 


few other Caſtles, he ſummon'd a Parliament about Michaelmaſs to meet him 


at Perth or St. John's Town. Here all thoſe Exgliſh Lords, who claim'd 
Eſtates in Scotland, repair'd and did their Homage for the reſpective Lands they 
held under him, reſerving the Allegiance they ow'd to their Soveraign Lord 
the King of England; the principal of whom were the Lord Beaumont, the 
Earl of Buchan, the Lord Talbo!, the Earl of Athol, the Lord Pzercy, and 
divers other Engliſh Noblemen, who were all reſtor'd to the Honours and 
Eſtates they claim'd in Scotland: And in this Parliament all Acts, Statutes, Or- 
dinances and Grants made by Robert or David Brus, late Kings of Scotland, 
were declar'd null and void. And thus David was ſeemingly depriv'd of his 
Kingdom, and Edward Baliol in all Appearance plac'd in the Throne of 
Scotland. And to ſtrengthen his Alliance, firſt at Edinburgh, and afterwards 
at Newcaſtle, he in the Preſence of many great Lords and Commons of both 
Nations, did Homage to the King of England, as to his ſuperior Lord; and 
took his Oath of Fealty, binding himſelf and his Heirs to hold the Kingdom 
of Scotland of him and his Succeſſors for ever; and further he granted to him 
the Poſſeſſion of five Counties next adjoining to the Borders. 

But this Homage, and over-liberal Conceſſions made from one King to the 
other, were fo far from advancing the Intereſt of either, that they ſerv'd to 
turn the Body of that jealous Nation againſt both; ſince the Scots ſaw that 
King Edward fought his own Grandeur more than their Intereſt, and that Balicl 
was an Inſtrument to promote his Deſigns. Several of the Scorch Nobility alſo 
finding their late Services ſlighted, began to revolt from Baliol, and to pro- 
mote the Intereſt of King David; and not long after, raiſing great Numbers 
of the Commons of Scotland, they reſolv'd to begin a War. Baliol being in- 
formꝰd of this met and ingag'd with them at Aunandale; but after an obſtinate 
Fight, many of his Men were ſlain, the reſt difpers'd, and he himſelf oblig'd 
to fly out of the Nation to the City of Carlife; from whence he ſent to the 
King of England, complaining of the Falſhood and Treachery of his People, in 


 whomhe truſted, and again begg'd his Aſſiſtance againſt his Enemies. In the 


x. Edward”; 
great Advan- 


rages againſt 
them. 


of Scorland to ſubdue the reſt of the Places that held out. But tho” the Scors 


mean Time King Edward calld a Parliament at London, where he declar'd 
that he had form'd a Reſolution to take a Voyage with the French King and 
other Chriſtian Princes to the Hoh - Land. But this Change in Scotland ſoon 
alter'd his Deſign; and having a Tenth granted him from the Clergy, a 
Fifteenth from the Temporalty, and a Twelfth from the Cities and Boroughs, 
he enter'd Scotland with a great Power, and no leſs Terror. Then joyning 
with King Baliol, who before had made great Devaſtations, he without tak- 
ing in Caſtles and ſtrong Places, ſwiftly purſu'd the flying Scots as far as be- 
yond Cathneſs, which was farther than King Edward his Grand father had ever 
reach d. After which Actions, the two Kings of England and Scotland rejoin'd 
their Forces, and return'd towards Bermict. But ſhortly after, the Earl of Dun- 
bar revolted in the Highlands, and renounc'd his Homage to both Parties; 
which oblig'd King Edward to remain the reſt of the Year in the Borders of 
Scotland, and keep his Chriſtmaſs at Roxburgh, ſtill retaining the Pope's Nuncio 
with him, who came to mediate a Peace between him and King David; then 
under the ProteCtion of the French King. 

In the following Year, aſter ſome Stay in England, King Euward with a 


well prepar'd Army enter'd Scotland both by Sea and Land; and marching as 


far as Perth, he ravag'd all the Country, as he had done the Year before, and 
meeting with ſmall Oppoſition, he conſtituted Dæv id Earl of Athol Governor 


Were 


W:lſng. 
Been, 


&c, 


. 


roſity or Policy, to gratifie the French King, whoſe Kinſmen they were, they 
were not only releas d by the Earl of Marrey, but were alſo by him convey'd 
back as far as the Exgliſß Borders; but in his Return the Earl ſuffer'd for his 
Compliment, being met by the Garriſon of Roxbargh, who routed his Party, 
and took him Priſoner. In the mean Time King Edward's Brother the late 
Earl of Cornwall enter'd Scotland and deftroy'd Galloway, Carrick, Kyle, and 
all che WeſternParts that held out againſt King Baliol; and aſter that repair'd 
to his Brother at Perth lately return'd from am Expedition in the Highs 
lands. At Perth King Edward receiv'd Ambaſſadors from the King of France, 
who to hinder his Progreſs in Scotland, had'procur'd the Pope to mediate a 
Peace between him and King David, and alſo to deſire him to accompany 
King Philip in the Holy-War, which he had lately undertaken by the Incou- 
ragement of his Holineſs, But King Edvard being offended at the Fench King's 
Intermedling in his Affairs, gave the Ambaſſadors this ſhort and reſolute 
Anſwer, That by the Bleſſing of Heav'n he was able at avy Time to make War 
upon the Infidels, withoat their Maſter's Aſſiſtance ; and that he would under- 
take no foreign Expedition, till he had ſubdu'd' his Enemies the Scots. Not 25, Scotch ti 
long after many of the Scotch Nobility, ſeeing King Edivard”s Reſolution and 5% ſubmit re 
Power, came and ſubmitted to him ar Perth, where Articles of Peace were in Had. 
a ſhort Time concluded. Then having ſettled his Affairs in Scotland, fortify'd 
the Town of Perth, new built the Caſtles of Sterling and Edinburgh, and left 
ſufficient Forces with the Earl of Athol, he return” into England in Autumn, 
2 the valiant Lord Talbot, whom he had lately ranſom'd from his Impri- 
onment, : 5 8588 
. After King Edwards Departure, the Earl of Athol, reſolving to redeem his 
loſt Credit with the two Kings, laid Siege to the Caſtle of K/ldraniney, which 
ſill held out for King David; but upon the Arrival of the Earl of Dunbar, 
and the Lords Murrey and Dowghlas, who came to relieve the Place, he was 
not only defeated by an inferior Force, but alſo loft his Life together with his | 
Honour and Reputation. The Death of this Governor caus'd a great Turn in A. DD 
the Affairs of Scotland, ſo that many Places in the North revolted, and de- G , 
. clar'd for King David againſt Baliol and the Explih Power; which Deſection , 733%: 
us'd King Edward to raiſe an Army of forty thouſand Men, with which Reg. 10, / 
ke a Conquerot he enter'd into the Bowels of Scotland, rais'd the Siege of Lo- 4 Edward 
chindoris, purſu'd the Enemy through Athol and Murrey, and paſs'd with his gxpeairion int 
victorious Arms as far as Elgin and Innernes, where Scotland is bounded by Scotland. 
the Ocean. Then marching from one Province to another, ravaging and de- 
ſtroying all Places that oppòs d his Authority; at his Return, beſides other 
Places, he burnt the Town of Aberdeen, becauſe the nen treache- 
rouſly kill an Engliſb Knight call'd Thomas e After he hac ſtrucken , guete, 
Terror in all Places, and met with little or no Oppoſition, he left King Baliol . 
to reduce the Remainder of the Soth, and in the middle of 'Seprepibey retur hd 
triumphantly into Erglard; having now made four ſucceſs fot and glorious 


Exped g 


- 
=» 


tions into Scotland. In theſe Expeditions the King never returned but 
with ſuch great DeſtruQion and Blood ſhed of that affficted Pebple, that it might 
give cauſe of the greateſt Admiration to imagine how it wa poſſibſe for that 
rren Part of the Iſle, and ſo oſten waſted, to breed ſo many Men as had been 


lain in Battel within theſe fiſty laſt Years; andl yet ſtill be able to bring Armies 
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into the Field, both to maintain their own Conteſts, and to defend their Li- 
berties, and that poor Ground they inhabited. 


A. D. TE. King Edward, now experienc'd and renown'd in Arms, deſign'd not Riſes, 
1337. to have left Scotland ſo ſoon, but he had for ſome Time a far nobler Prize in Me. 
Res. 11. View ; and that was no leſs than the Kingdom of France, towards the Attain- 
* ment of which he had already made ſome Advances, and ſeveral fair Preten- 
The Beginning! ſions as to his Title to that Crown, This Deſign was violently promoted b 
41 Robert de Artois, a Prince of the Blood of France, who being ngn'y diſob- 
lig'd by the French King's awarding the County of Artois from him to his 
Aunt Matilda, openly declar'd, That he would unmake the King by the ſame 
Power he had made him; which ſo provok'd King Philip, that he immedi- 
ately proclaim'd him a Traitor, confiſcated all his Eſtate, and forc'd him to fly 
out of his Kingdom. In Exgland he was generoully entertain'd by King Ea- 
ward, made of his Council, and inveſted with the Earldom of Richmond; 
and here he became the grand Incendiary between the two mighty Nations, 
and blew up ſuch a dreadful Flame as laſted above a hundred Years, and the 
Smoak of it much longer. This at preſent was very happy for the State of 
Scotland, which Boetius acknowledges to have been fo weaken'd and impove- 
riſh'd, that if King Edward had continu'd his Wars, it muſt have came to 
inevitable Ruin. This was alſo the Cauſe why the French, the great Suppor- 
ters of the Scotch, became more vigilant, and us'd all Means to annoy the Ex- 
gliſh, not only in Scotland, but alſo in Gaſcony and other Places; which, be- 
ſides King Eaward's Title to the Crown of France, had given ſufficient Cauſe 
for a Breach between the two Kings. But that the World might take Notice 
of his juſt Proceedings, and main Cauſes of his Deſign againſt France, King Ea- 
x. Edward's ward in a pious Epiſtle directed to the Colledge of Cardinals declar'd, * Firſt, 
Pretenſions., © his Title to the Crown of Franc, which Philip de Valois had juſtly de- 
* tain*d,notwithſtanding he himſelfwas the neareſt in Blood of any Male living. 
« Secondly, That his Ambaſſadors, deſiring to put the Cauſe to a Civil Trial, 
* were not only reſus'd to be heard, but were repulsd with Danger of their 
© Lives. Thirdly, That the Court of the twelve Peers, in giving the Crown 
from him, when under Age, left the Office of Judges and became Invaders; 
© wheretore their Proceedings againſt him during his Minority were lawleſs, 
null and void. Fourthly that Philip de Valbis invaded the Dukedom of Ga/- 
© cony, Which belong'd to the Crown of England, and added ſuch Places and 
« Territories as he had injuriouſly gain'd to thoſe he had injuriouſly detain'd. 
« Fifthly, That he had aſſiſted the Scots in their Inſurrections againſt him, 
© when by reaſon of his near Relation he ought rather to have join'd with 
him; and finally had declar'd by his Actions, That his Honour, Power 
* and.Perſon were equally hated by him. 
King Eawara, knowing that Words alone were of no great Effe&, to 8. 
ſtrengthen his Alliance, by the Advice of his Council and his Father-in-Law lx. 
the Earl of Hajnault, reſolv'd to join with ſeveral Princes of the high and 
His Aliencer, low Dutch, who lay moſt convenient for his Deſigns. But the better to unite 
their Intereſts, he was advis'd to gain the Alliance of Lewis the Emperor, 
with whom he made in Effect but an unprofitable Confederacy ; tho? it was 
really ſubſervient to his preſent Purpoſes. Moſt to his Advantage were the ex- 
traordinary Endeavours of James de Arteville, a rich Burger of Gaunt, of ad- 
mirable Dexterity and Management, and fo popular among the Flemmings, that 
he had the Command of Flanders more than the Earl himſelf, who was latel 
expell d. By the ſingular Diligence of this Burger, and of Sigar de Courtray, a 
Nobleman of Flanders, a mighty Party was ſoon rais'd for the Exgliſb againſt 
the French : Which was much increasd by an Overthrow given to the Trench 
Hemmings, who under the Conduct of Gay, Brother to the Earl of Flanders, 
had plac'd themſelves in the Iſle of Cadſant to ſtop the Paſſage of the Engliſh, 
; | | who 
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froiſart- 
Walſing. 


een, 


who fortunately took Gy Priſoner, and ſlew moſt of his Men. This Victory 
was obtain'd by the Earl of Darby, the Lord Cobham, the Lord Beauchamp, and 
other Commanders; of whoſe Fame D' Artevile made ſuch a ſeaſonable Uſe; 
by letting the Flemmings ſee the En liſh were able to protect them, that with- 
out Heſitation they became firm Confederates in the Preſence of the Earl of 
Gelder at Gaant, notwithſtanding the Endeavours of the great King of France; 
and their Soveraign Earl to the contrary, As King Edward took Care of his 
Intereſt abroad, fo was he no lefs careful of his Country at home; and in a 

Parliament held at Weſtminſter it was ordain'd, That no Ergliſh Wool ſhould 

be tranſported, and that all Cloath-workers ſhould be received from any foreign 

Parts, and fit Places aſſign'd them, with divers Liberties and Privileges; and 

that they ſhould have a certain Allowance from the King, 'till they were fix'd 
in a competent Way of Living. It was alſo ordain'd, That none ſhould wear 

any Cloaths wrought beyond Sea for the ſuture, except the King, Queen, and 
their Children; alſo, That no one ſhould wear foreign Furrs or Silks, unleſs he 
was worth one hundred Pounds per Aunum. By theſe and the like Laws King 
Edward gradually reviv'd the Woollen Manufacture, after it had been loſt for 
many Years to this Nation; from which Time it ſtill increasd to the general 
Advantage of the Kingdom. Alfo in this Parliament the King created hiseldeſt 


Manufatt ur: 
reviv a. 


* The ölen 


Son Prince E4rard, Duke of Cornwall, who was the firſt that ever had the Ti- 21, 5-6 but, 


tle of Duke in England: He alſo created fix Earls, of Darby, Salisbury, Gloceſter, in — 
Huntington, Northampton and Suffolk, and twenty Knights; at which Solem- 
nity the King made a moſt magnificent Entertainment. 9 

The War, which all this Time ſeem'd only in Mens Mouths, now beganto A. D. 
break out into Actions, and ſome of the firſt Flames appear*d at Southampton, . 


8. 
which the French, by the help of their Gallies, almoſt reduc'd to Aſhes; but 3 


they with the Loſs of their chief Commander and three hundred Soldiers were Reg. Fo 


repuls'd the next Day. To extinguiſh this enereaſing Conteſt; Pope Benedict tons 
ſent over two Cardinals into Exgland; but one of them in a Speech to the Cler- 
gy ſeeming to favour the French Clergy, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury immedi. 
ately ſtood up and proteſted, That the Cardinals Arguments were vain and frivo- 
lous. Whereupon they ſoon after departed, and it was publiſh'd in all Parts 
of England, That King Edward had a Rizht to the Crown of France, which he de- 
ſian d to proſecute by all honourable Methods, Notwithſtanding the King, to avoid 
the Effuſion of Chriſtian Blood, gave Inſtructions to the Cardinals, that upon 
certain reaſonable Conditions he was willing to make an entire Peace with 
France, and to take any honeſt and proportionable Offer: But the chief Impe- 
diment to this was that the French inſiſted to have the Scots included in the 
Treaty, to which 2 Edward would by no Means conſent, reſolving, when 
Opportunity permitted, to reduce them to the Exgliſb Scepter, fo that the 
Labour and Hopes of the Cardinals were all ineffectual. Philip de Valbis, in 
Poſſeſſion of fo noble a Kingdom, on the other Side had the moſt prevalent 
Motives to ſtand off; as his own Honour, Profit, Strength and Alliance, be- 
ſides the Vaſtneſs and apparent Difficulty of King Edward's Enterprize. Then 
to juſtifie his Cauſe he alledg'd, * Firſt, That the Salict Law had cut off all 7%: Frene 


urnt. 


King Edward's Pretenſions to the Crown of Fance. Secondly, That he Him- £i"'s Pra- 


«© ſelf was acknowledg d and receiv d as King by a publick Act of the whole 
State of France. Thirdly, King Edward's Birth- Place made him a Stranger 
to the Frexch, and therefore incapable of Governing that Nation. Laſtly, 

© King Edward in the Beginning of his Reign, had in his own Perſon done 

© Homage to Philip de Valois for the Dukedom of Goſcony, and by his Letters 
© Patents teſtify*d the fame. Wh 


- 


Atlength, after the moſt mature Deliberation, Kin Edward, on the fix- King Edward 
4 teenth Day f ub, took Shipping at the Port of 0revell near Harwich, with a Be Flane 


Royal Navy of five hundred Sail, and many of the chief Nobility of Exgland, _—_ 
in his Company; who with their great Trains and Retinues compòs d a formi- 
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| vel appointed, Of October: In the mean Time the Princes and Commanders had Notice to pre- 
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dable Body of Horſe. Beſides theſe the King had a great Multitude of Archers 
and Welſhmen, with all which he arriv'd at Antwerp, then belonging to the 
Duke of Brabant; and while he reſided in that City, vaſt Throngs of People 
came from all Parts to ſee him, and to obſerve the extraordinary Magnificence 
of his Court. After ſeveral Treaties of Alliances, King Edward remov'd to 
Cologn, whither the Emperor himſelf came no leſs than ſeven Days Journey to 
th; Enterview Meet his Majeſty. The Enterview was ſurprizingly pompous, in the Midſt of 
with the Em- the Market-Place, where two Royal Thrones were erected in the open Air, the 
— one for the Emperor, and the other for the King of England. The former 
took his Place firſt, and the other immediately after ; in which magnificent Aſ- 
. ſembly, as Aſſiſtants there were four great Dukes, three Archbiſhops, ſix Bi- 
'*-* ſhops, thirty ſeven Earls, and of Barons, Bannerets, Knights and Eſquires a- 
bout ſeventeen thouſand. Here the Emperor ſet forth the Falſhood which the 
King of France had us'd towards him, and thereupon defy'd him, and pro- 

nounc'd both him and his Adherents Enemies to the Empire; and further b 
an Inſtrument which he publickly deliver'd to King Edward, he ordain'd and 
conſtituted him his Deputy and Vicar-General of the Sacred Roman Empire, 
over all the Provinces in the Weſt as far as Cologn; andafter that he enter'd in- 
to a League Offenſive and Defenſive for the Term of ſeven Years. Aſter King 
Edwards Return to Antwerp with his new Power, he vigorouſly proſecuted 
his Affair of Confederacy with the Lords and Governors of the Low-Countries, 
among whom he and his Royal Family continu'd with great Love and Eſteem 
above a whole Year. The principal Perſons that etner'd into this League 
againſt the French were the Archbiſhop of Celogx, the Duke of Brabant, 
the Duke of Gelderland who had lately marry'd King Edwara's Siſter Jabel, 
the Marqueſs of Julzers, with ſeveral German Princes. On the other Side the 
French had the King of Bohemia, the Count Palatine of the Rhine, the Biſhop 
of Metz, the Duke of Auſtria, the Marqueſs of Montferrat, the Earl of Genoa, 
beſides many Princes out of Germany, Franche-County, Savoy, Dauphine, Spain 
and other Countries. So that all the beſt of the Chriſtian World were either 
in Arms, or aſſiſting in this Conteſt between the two mighty Monarchs of 

England and France. 15 ; | 

A. D, All Things being prepar'd, after ſome ſmaller Actions, the mighty Edward "200 
at the Head of a brave Army of above forty thouſand Men enter'd into the B. 
Re 339 Confines of France, where in five Weeks Time he ravag'd all the Territories“ 
eg. I3. of Cambreſis, Vermandois, Tieraſche and Laonois; and other Parts of Picardy 
France, ** and Artois were wholly waſted except ſome few of the ſtronger Places, and ſuch 
as had ſworn Allegiance to him. So that the Inhabitants of the Country fled 
on all Sides, without making Reſiſtance. In the mean Time King Philip, with 
a more numerous Army, and ſtill increaſing, encamp'd in Combreſs and re- 
ſolv d not to move from thence till he had fought with the King of England 
and his Allies : and to that End, on the Monday following, a principal Com- 
mander of the French ſent Letters to another in King Edmard's Army, deſi- 
ring him to give his Maſter Notice from King Philip, That if he would chuſe 
any open Place, not incumber'd with Woods or Beg" he would give him Ba- 
tel before Thurſday next: Which was alſo confirm'd by another Meſſenger from 
the King of Bohemia and the Duke of Lorain. Not long after, the two Ar- 
mies advancing within three Leagues of each other, King Edward, not to be 
behind hand with the Enemy, by a particular Herald ſent to the King of France 
a Challenge To fight his whole Army on what Day he ſhould pleaſe to appoint ; 
which was accepted by King Philip, who appointed Friday S twenty ſecond 


A Day of Bat- 


pare themſelves for this great Encounter. When, on the appointed Day, both 

Armies were drawn out in Order of Battel, and all expected a bloody Pee 

ment, it was again debated in the Frexch King's Council of War, Whether it 

was belt to give the Ex liſb Battel or not. Many of his * 
at 


.. 


* 
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That the Hazard was too great, ſince if they loſt the Day, the Crown of 
France would be in Danger; whereas /, the Enemy were beaten, neither Ning 
Edward, nor his Allies would loſe any of their Dominions, While this was de- 
bating, King Philip was abſolutely diſcourag'd by Letters from the King of 
Naples and Sicily, who by the Rules of Aſtrology declar'd, That he would be 
overcome if he fought with King Edward that Time. Upon which King Philip, 
immediately gave Orders to his Army to retreat into the Camp, and in the 5x: 0 mo rf, 
Night privately marchd away into the Borders of Handers. King Edward 
finding that there was no further ExpeQation of Fighting, remov'd towards 
Hainault ; ſo that nothing of any great Moment was further tranſacted this 
| Year, 59 
fen About this Time, the Hemmings, the moſt neceſſary Part of King Edwara*s A. D 
. Alliance, began to decline their Aſſiſtance, and would not ingage in an offen- 40. 
five War againſt Fance, unleſs King Edward would firſt aſſume the Title and R 9409s 
Arms of that Kingdom, as the only lawful King of it. This was projected by eg. 14. 
the famous D' Artevile ; and after the Propoſal was fully and publickly debated, 
He with the Conſent of the Hemmings and others, took upon him the Title xing Edward 
and Arms of France, quartering the Freach Homer de Liſes with the Lroparals e him 
or Lions of England. And about this Time he plac'd this Hench Motto under pt? T 
his Shield Dia & mon Droit, God and my Right; declaring his Confidence 
to be only in God and the Juſtice of his Cauſe : Which Motro, together with 
the Arms of France, has been continu'd by all the ſucceeding Kings of Ez- 
gland, Aſter this, King Edward publiſh'd the ſame under his Seal, ſetting the 
Name of England firſt, and ſent his Letters Patents to the Frontiers of the 
Enemies Dominions, and fixing them upon the Doors of the Churches, as well 
to declare the Reaſon of his Proceedings, as to exempt thoſe from a ſucceeding 
Storm, who upon this Notice would acknowledge him their lawful Soveraign. 
His Affairs growing ripe in thoſe Parts, he left his Queen and Children at Ant- 
werp, as an aſſur'd Pledge of his Return, and in February took Shipping for 
England; where in a Parliament at Weſtminſter, he obtain'd very liberal Aids jy i pas 
upon Wool, Leather and other Things, for the ſupporting of his intended lament. 
Conqueſt, In lieu of which ready Aſſiſtance, he granted a general Pardon 
both for Treſpaſſes, and all Aids for making his Son Knight, and the Mar- 
riage of his Daughter during his Reign ; forgiving alſo all Arrears of Farmers 
and Accountants *till the tenth. Year of his Reign, and all old Debts due to 
any of his Predeceſſors; and likewiſe confirm'd the famous Magna Charta, and 
of the Foreſts, with ſome others. In this Parliament the Lords and Commons 
petition'd, That ſince the Ning had taken upon him the Title of Ring of France, 
and chang d his Arms, they might not be oblig'd to obey Him a5 Ring of France, nor 
that the Kingdom of England be put in Subjection to Him, as King of France. 
Upon which he caus'd ſeveral Letters Patents to be publiſh'd, which gave 
them full Satisfaction. me 
il. The grand Diſcourſe was now all of the Conqueſt of Fance; Muſters were 4 
made throughout the Kingdom, Armourers and other warlike Artificers were / 
full of Employment, and all Exe/;/bmez ſeem'd poſſeſs'd with a martial Eager- £ 
neſs and Fury. King Edward being ready to repaſs the Sea, receiv'd Intelli- 
ence that the French lay near Sluice in Handers with a mighty Fleet of four a 
— Ships to intercept him; whereupon he reſolv'd to force his Way 
through, Accordingly he ſet Sail about Midſummer, and ſtood towards the Coaft x;»g Edward 
where the Enemy attended, being reinforc'd by the Northern Navy of England, puts 10 Sea. 
under the Command of the Lord Morley; ſo that he had in all about two or 
three hundred Sail. The valiant King commanding in Perſon, order'd the beft 
Ships that were well mann'd with Archers and other Soldiers to ſtand ſoremoſt 
in the Line of Battel; then having tack'd about to gain the Weather. gage, 
they bravely receiv'd the firſt Onſet. For the French Admirals, diſcovering 
the Royal 3 of Eagland upon one of the biggeſt Ships, were 
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that the King was there in Perſon ; they therefore reſolv d to uſe all Methods 
to break his Fleet, and take him Priſoner. So falling down upon the-Exgliſp, 
there began an obſtinate Fight, firſt with a dreadful Shower of Arrows, by 
which the Engliſh Archers did greater Execution than the French and after 
that the two Fleets, comung cloſe to each other, proceeded to grapling and 
boarding, and by handy Strokesa deſperate Slaughter was made, and that with 
various Succeſs. This Fight continu'd from Ten in the Morning *till Seven at 


ne obtains Night ; *rill at length the Strength and Courage of the Ex liſb prevail'd againſt 


Floris: V. far greater Numbers of the French, cauſing Multitudes of them to leap deſpe- 
32 4 *he rate y into the Sea, to ſhun the Power of their Arms; and in the Concluſion 
ben Flt not ahove thirty of the French Veſſels could eſcape. In this Battel the French 
loſt about thirty thouſand Men; and this was the greateſt Sea. Fight that had 
ever happen'd on the Narrow Seas, and the firſt in which a King of England 
commanded in Perſon ; where, beſides himſelf, the greateſt Earls and Barons of 
his Kingdom behav'd themſelves with incomparable Bravery and Gallantry. 
This was ſuch killing News to France, that at firſt none durſt tell it to King 
Philip but by means of his Jeſter, who in his Preſence often cry'd out 
Cowardly Engliſhmen ! Fainthearted Engliſhmen ! *rill the King enquiring into 
his Meaning, he told him, That the Frenchmen moſt bravely leap'd into the Sea, 
and the Engliſhmen had not the Courage to follow them. By which artificial 
Turn the King apprehended a Notion of this Overthrow. £ 


0 
„ 
1*— 


After this memorable Victory, King Edward landing in Flanders, in a ſhort . un 


Time gather'd together one of the molt powerful Armies, that ever any King 

of Ex:land commanded, conſiſting of near an hundred thouſand Soldiers 

Engliſh and Datch, and under the Conduct of many worthy Generals. 

Fe With this he advanc'd to the Northern Parts of France, where after great 
e enter the . | . . 
Berder: of Ravages made in that Country, he fat down before Tourney, defigning it 
France with both for a Seat of War, and a Place of Refuge. King Philip on the 
% 4). other Side had provided an. Army, not inferior to the other in Num- 
bers, which beſides himſelf was commanded by the two Kings of Navarre 

and Bohemia, wich ſeveral Princes and great Men, who in a ſhort Time ad- 

vanc'd towards King Edward's Forces. At Tourney, King Edward with in- 

vincible Courage ſent a Meſſage to his Rival, ſaluting him by no other Title 

than Philip of Valois, by which, To avoid the Effuſion of Blood, he challen- 

ged him to meet and fight him in 4 ſingle Combate ; or, if that diſplea®d him, 

each to bring a hundred Men into the Field, and decide the Conteſt with ſo 

ſmall a Hazard ; or otherwiſe, within ten Days to join in 4 full Battel with 

all their Forces near Tourney. To which Philip gave no direct Anſwer, as 

being contrary to his Honour; alledging, That the Meſſage was not ſent to 

him the Kjng of France, but barely to Philip of Valois : Nevertheleſs he let 

him underſtand, That his Deſign was to beat him out of France, hoping in 

Chriſt, from whom he deriv d bis Power, ſhortly to effect it. The Eyes of all Chri- 

ſtendom were now upon theſe mighty Armies, anxiouſly expecting the Event 

and Fate of the War, when after three Months Continuance near Dar- 

ney, and no great Action perform'd, Jane de Valbis, Siſter to King Philip and 

Mother to King Edward's Queen, a Princeſs of extraordinary Virtue, came 

from Fountenelles, where ſhe had taken the Life of a Nun, to mediate a Peace 

between theſe two inrag'd Kings, her Brother and Son- in- Law. She travell'd 


Froſart, 


Knighton, 


from one to the other, labour'd inceſſantly, and never deſiſted, tho? often de- 


ny'd, 'till ſhe had with great Patience and wiſe Conduct ſo allay d their furi- 

ous Paſſions, that ſhe obtain*d a Day and Place for both Kings to parley toge- 

ther: A memorable Work to be effected by a Woman, in ſuch a warlike Age 
A Truce en- as this was. This Parley ſoon produc'd Truce for one Year, by which t 

N for Earls of Salisbury and Safſolt, who had been taken Priſoners, were releasd; 
: and ſhortly after both the great Armies were disbanded. Upon which Ki 
Eaward return'd home with his Queen, who had remain'd three Years in tho 

| Parts, 
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"2 Parts, and had there brought forth two Sons, Lionell, afterwards Duke of 


Ibid. 


tba. 


Kation, notwithſtanding thoſe great Impoſitions laid on his Subjects. There- 


ſure, becauſe he himſelf would ſee him abundantly 


was Ca 


Clarence, and John born at Gaunt, afterwards Duke of Lancaſter, 
But King Edward's condeſcending to this ſudden Truce, had in reality rio A. D 
other Motive than ſome Supplies of Mony, which came ſhort of his Expe- Wo 0 


fore in his Return to England, to puniſh the Miſmanagement of his Mini. Reg. 15. 
ſters and Officers, he committed ſome to Priſon, rurn'd others out of their x. Edward, 


Places, and was fo vigorous and active, that it occaſion'd a warm Conteſt Regulation: at 


between him and John Archbiſhop of Canterbury, wlio by Letters boldly com- #* 
plain'd of manifeſt Violences done againſt the Liberties of the Church and Engliſh 
Nation contain'd in Magna Charta, &c. And whereas the King openly charg'd 
the Archbiſhop to have been the chief Adviſer of his entering into a League 
with the Germans, and then telling liim, That he need take no Care for Te 
furniſb'd from En ang 
out of the new granted Subſidies and Profits of the Crown ; And that through the 
Deſects in the Archbiſhop's Performances, he was not only oblig'd to deſiſt 


from his preſent Deſigns, but alſo to intangle himſelf among Bankers and Uſu- 
rers; the Archbiſhop return'd Anſwer, That he deſir'd it might be examin'd in 


open Parliament who hinder d the City of Tourney from being talen; direttly re- 
moving the Blame from himſelf and his Friends, upon ſuch as were daily Contrivers, 
who ſerving their own Turns by the Abuſe of the Publick, would expoſe him to the 
Odium of their Actions. And ſome were of Opinion that the Archbiſhop pri- 
vately practis'd againſt the King's good Fortune in Fance; which if true, it 

he to diſcover the principal Motive. For certainly Pope Benedict was no 
ways pleas'd with King Edward's Succeſſes, nor with the War it ſelf, affirm- 


ing it pernicious to ar the Scandal of which the French charg'd up- 
on the Exgliſb as unlawiu 

juſt Detainers. This Pope therefore interpos'd, and put Handers under an 
Interdict, as havin 
Lord Philip King of France, contrary to their Faith and Allegiance ; but ders. 
they for their Juſtification return'd Anſwer, That Edward was the caly 
lawful King of France, and Philip, to whom th 

therefore notwithſtanding the Interdict, and the Papal Deciſion, they ſtill 
3 in their Adherence. But what ſtill further weaken'd King Edward's 


| Claimers, as the Engliſh did upon the Fench as un- 


. ; e 20ue8 The ap 
diſloyally deſerted their own Earl, and their principal 2437 Pia 


ey had ſworn, a meer Vſarper ; 


ntereſt was the Deſertion of the Emperor Lewis, who being won over to the The Emperey 


Party of the French King, became his worn Confederate, and revok'd the Eu. King 
Vicarſhip of the Empire, formerly confirm'd on the King of Exgland, pretend- a 


ing that the Cauſe was for concluding the late Truce without him, as ap- 
pears by his Letters to King Edward, Which are again by him bravely and 
compleatly anſwer'd. Wren He _ | 

But inſtead of this remote and unconſtant Confederate, whoſe Power was 4. D 
without the Limits of France, Fortune brought in another more near and *** . 
offenſive, within the Body of that Kingdom. For about this Time the Suc- 


ceſſion to the Dukedom of Bretaign was in Conteſt between Charles de Blois, Reg. 16. / 


Nephew to King Philip, 27 de Montfort, upon this Title: Arthur Duke 4s cent 
of Bretaign had by his firſt Wife two Sons, John and Gay, and by his ſecond in France. 
this John de Montfort. John the Eldeſt having no Iſſue, appointed his Niece - 
ane, Daughter to his Brother Guy deceas d, to ſucceed him in his Duke- 
om; upon which Appointment Charles de Blois marry'd her, on Condition 
his Iſſue by her ſhould inherit the ſame, and for the greater Security he was 
inveſted in it during the Life of John their Uncle. But after his Death, John 
de Montfort, claiming the Dukedom, went to Paris to do Homage for it to 
King Philip ; but Charles de Blois, oppoſing him in Right of his Wife, the Con- 
troyerſie was referr'd to the Parliament, where Sentence paſs'd in Favour of 
Charles. Montfort inrag'd at this, repair'd to the King of England, to whom 
he did Homage for his Dukedom, was receiv'd with great Applauſe, and his 
2 FO Aa à 2 ; Title 
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Title acknowledg'd as good. Returning back into Bretaigu with Satisfaction 
and Aſſiſtance, after ſome Encounters with his Enemy, he was taken and com- 
mitted Priſoner in Paris. His Lady, the Counteſs of Montfort, a Woman of 
an undaunted and maſculine Spirit, vigoroully proſecuted her Husband's Quar- 
rel, put on Armour, led her People in Perſon. ſurpriz'd and defended man 
ſtrong Places in Bretaign. But at length being preſs'd ſtrongly by Charles Z 
Blois, ſhe begg'd Aſſiſtance of the King of Ergland, and had it ſent, under the 
Conduct of the Lord Water de Manny ; which reliev'd her at preſent, but the 
future requir'd more, of which 79 Edward Was not ſparing in regard of his 
own Deſigns. The Counteſs her ſelf came into Exgland to treat both for Sup. 
plies and Alliance, and of a Match between her Son and a Daughter of Kin 
Edward ; and the Earls of Salisbury, Pembroke and Suffolk, and the Lords Staf- 
ford, Spenſer and Bourelier, with Robert de Artois, the firſt grand Incendiary, 
were ſent with conſiderable Forces back with the Lady. Many were the 
Encounters, Attacks and Surprizes, both by Sea and Land, between the Ex- 
liſh and the French ; and at the Siege of Vannes, Robert de Artois receiv'd his 
Paſt Wound, after he had valiantly, tho' ſome think diſhonourably, aſſiſted 
the Engliſh about ſix Years. Not loa after King Edward went over into Bre- 
taign in Perſon with freſh Supplies; and lying before Vannes, John Duke of 
Normandy, eldeſt Son to the King of France, ſent to the Aſſiſtance of Charles 
de Blois, with an Army of forty thouſand Men came to give him Battel, 
A three Year; But being juſt ready to encounter, a Mediation of Truce was made by two 
Eaglaad a Cardinals, ſent from Pope Clement VI. and concluded tor three whole Years, 
Foe. upon ſeveral Conditions, with a Reference to the Pope and the Court of Rome, 
to hear and examine the Differences between the two Kingdoms, but not to 
determine them without the Conſent of both Kings. The Engliſh kept Poſſeſ- 
ſion of the City of Vannes, that if a ſettled Peace follow'd not upon this Truce, 
they might have ſufficient Footing, from whence they might march into 
the Heart of France. John de Montfort did not long out-live this Truce, 
after whoſe Death the greateſt Part of Bretaigu fell into the Hands of Charles 
ae Blots. ; 
During the Time of the ſeveral Years Wars with Fance, a great Change 3.0 
e Re happen'd in the Affairs of Scotland : For not long after the Departure of King 
Scotland. Edward from the Kingdom, King David's Party, under their chief Com- 
mander Andrew Murrey, iſſu'd out from the Loughs, Mountains and other 
Places of Retreat with conſiderable Advantage. King Edward indeed had more 
than once ſent Armies under valiant Generals to ſupport Baliol's Cauſe, where 
Succeſs was variable *till the Death of Murrey. After whom the Lord Smart, 
taking Advantage of King Edward's Foreign Expeditions, us'd all Methods to 
prepare a peaceable Entrance for King David, ftifl in Fance. The Aſſiſtance 
of the Lord William Douglas was very beneficial to that Purpoſe, tho? not al- 
ways fortunate ; being overthrown in a ſet Battel by King Edward's Forces, 
under the Command of Sir Thomas Berkley, at Blackbowrn. But towards the 
Deciſion of the Miſeries of the Nation, there arriv'd great Quantitics of Am- 
munition and Supplies from the Kingdom of France, at ſuch Time as the Lord 
Smart had lain ten Weeks at the 2 of Perth with ſmall Hopes of Succeſs. 
Perth at length being ſurrender'd, Baliol finding his Intereſt and Power daily 
King David to decline, abandon'd the Nation, and retir d into Exgland. Upon which De- 
1 ſertion, King David with his Queen, and many of the Scorch and French No- 
bility, return'd peaceably into Scotland, after nine Years Abſence ; and ttill 
the French King's Cauſe unfortunatly put him into Arms againſt the Exliſb, 
the afflicted Realm of Scotland enjoy d Reſt and Quiet. 28 | 


o. The provident King Edward, returning home after the Truce with ”** 
1343. France, became as careful in Domeſtick, as he had been vigorqus in Foreign 
Reg. 17. Affairs; and enacted the Statute of Proviſors upon this Occ n; Pope ow: | 
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dif being dead, Clement VI. ſucceeded; a Man of ſingular Learning, but 
extreamly profuſe in his Perferments, who by Way of Proviſion had beſtow'd 
ſeveral choſe Benefices in England upon Foreigners, For the Prevention of 


a Practice ſo odious to the King and his Parliament, it was made High- 


Treaſon or Death for any to bring fuch Papal Proviſions into the Kingdom. 
And 1a Juſtification, the King ſent him an admirable Letter to the Pope in 
which he repreſented how highly it derozated from the State of the Kingdom of 
England, that ſuch Reſervations and Proviſions formerly usa, ſhould in ſuch 
Manner be continu d. For the Churches of England had formerly been endom'd 
by noble and worthy Perſons , that the People might be inſtructed by ſuch as were 
of their own Language + And yet by the Uſurpations of ſome of his Predeceſſors, 

traugers, and ſometimes Enemies to the Realm, were preferr'd before Natives; 
whereby th: Mony and Profits were tranſported, the Churches and Cures unſerv'd, 
Alms and Hoſpitality diſusd, the Houſes and Ediſices ruinated, the Charity and De- 
votion of the People diminiſh'd, and many other fatal Enormities occaſiond, contra- 
ryto the Honour of God and the Founders Vill. In the Beginning of this ſame 
Parliament the King created his Eldeft Son Edward Prince of Wales, inveſting 
him by a Coronet anda Ring of Gold. He was now in the thirteenth Year 
of his Age, being the Delight and Expectation of all Men; and in a ſhort 
Time he prov'd fo renown'd a Gentleman, that the Commendations given 
by Walſingham of his Father, as exceeding all the Princes that went before him, 
may be parallePd in the Son, as ſurpaſſing all the Princes that liv'd after 


; him. 


His noble Father King Edvard, who had his Eye ſtill fix*d upon Fance as 
the Mark of his Conqueſt, having Notice among other Things by a Meſ- 
ſenger from the Pope, that the Emperor Lewis had wholly ſubmitted him- 


ſelf, and was abſolv'd from all Cenſures, upon his declaring in King Philip's 


Fayour ; he couragiouſly broke out into this warm Expreſſions, If Lewis 


Joins with the French King, I my ſelf will fight with them both. And whether 


invited by the Fame of King Arthur, and the Knights of the Round - Table, or 
by the Glory of all Martial Actions and Exerciſes ; he oder'd a ſpacious Room 
of Wood to be erected at Windſor Caſtle, two hundred Foot in Diameter, which 
he call'd the Round- Table, becauſe he there intended to treat all the Knights 
which he had invited from Foreign Parts. In the Beginning of this Year he 
held his Feaſt of the Round-Table at Windſor, and alſo iſſu'd out Letters of ſafe 
Conduct for all Foreign Knights and their Servants, who ſhould pleaſe to come 
to a ſolemn Tournament to be kept for fourteen Days together. At the ap- 


pointed Day there was a noble Appearance of Knights and great Men of ſeveral 


Nations, and the Solemnity began with a moſt magnificent Entertainment or 
Supper ; and the Day following the Juſts and Tournaments began, and were 
continu'd almoſt every Day during the King's Letters of Protection, being per- 
form'd in the Preſence of the Queen and all the Ladies of the Court, who had 
Scaffolds purpoſely erected to behold theſe Martial Sports: Which ſo pleas'd 
the King, that in Azguſt following, he caus'd a more durable Structure to be 
erected of the like Form, and for the ſame Exerciſes tobe continu'd every Year, 


In Emulation of all this King Philip, knowing that all tended to Preparations 


againſt him, erected the like in his Court, to prevent the Knights and great 
Soldiers of Germany and Tray from repairing to King Edward, And in one 
Thing more, he did wiſely and politickly, in giving leave to his Subjects freely 
to fell down his Woods for building of Ships, by which his Navy was much 
augmented, and became very ſerviceable afterwards. But his Jealouſies againſt 
the King of England put him upon open Acts of Cruelty, and occafion'd him 
to put ſeveral principal Men of Normanay, Picaray, and Gaſcony to Death, only 
becauſe they were Egilb in Affection: Among whom are reckon'd Sir Oli 


ver de Cliſſon, Bacco, Percie and Geoffery of Maleſtroict, Knights of the beſt Note: 
Sir Godfrey of Harcourt, Brother to the Earl of Harccurt, heing alſo _ 
| mon? 
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mon'd to Paris, fled into England, where he became a great Incendiary in the 
roaching Flame. | 2 
AD. 1 0 23 Clement's Mediation, or Diligence in diſcuſſing the Title and ga. 
Pretenſions of theſe two mighty Monarchs, that could prolong the fatal Puniſh. 
1 ment of Fance; yet according to former Articles, each Prince ſent his parti. 
eg. 15+ cular Orators, where the Difficulties aroſe ſo thick and intricate, that the Pope 
deſpairing to clear them, deferr'd the Conſideration of them to another Time. 
But King Edward affirming the Truce to be manifeſtly broken, by the Execu- 
The Trace with tion and Perſecuting his Friends in Normandy and elſewhere, ſignify'd thus 
France broken. much to his Holineſs, That the Sword, not the Tongue ſhould determine his Right 
ani Title, His Proviſions of Men, of Arms, of Ships, of Victuals and 
Treaſure, and of all Things neceſſary for ſo brave and daring an Enterprize, 
were worthy of the Grandeur, Courage and Majeſty of an Exgliſß Monarch, 
Into Gaſcony he lent the valiant Henry Earl of Darby, with a gallant Appea- 
rance of Commanders and proportionable Troops of Soldiers; where he per- 
form'd many great Actions, for the Defence and Enlargement of that Duke. 
dom, and took ſeveral Cities, Towns and Caſtles. After a glorious Campaign, 
in which he alſo defeated a ſuperior Body of French with the Loſs of ſeven thou- 
The kerl of ſand of their Men, he return'd richly loaden with Spoils and Priſoners to 
Darby'; Bre- Bourdeaux. Not long before this, at the taking of the City of Bergerac by 
ug Storm, where he permitted every particular Soldier to ſeize any Houſe and 
convert all the Treaſure to his own uſe ; a certain Knight or Soldier call'd Rerh 
ſeiz?d upon a Houſe where the Bankers for Security had lodg'd their Mony in 
long Sacks : Upon the Sight of which, Ret imagining ſo great a Treaſure 
not deſign'd for private Men, acquainted his General with what he had found; 
to whom the generous Earl anſwer'd, That the whole Houſe, and all the Mony 
in it was his own, tho it was never ſo much. The Soldier upon a ſecond Search 
was ſtill far more ſurpriz'd, and thinking ſo great a Treaſure could belong to 
none but a General, once more acquainted him with the Greatneſs of it, which 
he had diſcover'd to be much more than at firſt. But this great Man was fo 
far from being effected with it, That he told him with ſome Indignation, 
That the Greatneſs of the Treaſure could not alter the Caſe ; ſince he paſs'd his Word 
and Honour, he ſcorn'd to revoke it. During this Campaign, the Scots attempt- 
ing upon the Marches of England, by the Vigilance and Valour of the Biſhop 
of Carliſle, the Lords Percie, Nevile and Lucie, and others intruſted in thoſe 
Parts, they were forc'd to retire intq their own Kingdom. It was now the 
Practice of either Prince to divert and diſturb each others Affairs in different 
Parts, as the Engliſh did King Philip's in Gaſcom, and he the Engliſh by his per- 
; petual and conſtant Confederates the Scots. But King Edward at preſent could 
do it the leſs in Flanders, becauſe his moſt vigilant and faithful Friend, James 
de 8 was this Year ſlain in a Mutiny by ſuch as were of the French 
Faction. | 
A. D. At length King Edward, having eſtabliſh'd his Affairs in England, reſol- 5 f 
1346. v'd to go in Perſon into France, and try his Fortunes in that fair Kingdom, l 
Reg. 20 and preparing a great Fleet and a brave Army, he took lea ve of his beloved &. 
= * 37, Queen and went to Southampton, accompany'd by his admirable Son the 
great Expedic;. Prince of Males, then in the ſixteenth Year of his Age, together with all the 
en ageing Chief Nobility and moſt valiant Men of the Nation; to whom he made a 
ce. ſhort Speech, which was communicated to the whole Army; in which he de- 
ſir'd them to behave themſelves like Men, | ſince he reſolv'd to ſend back his 
Fleet upon his firſt landing in France; therefore if any Man's Courage  fail'd 
him, . he had his Liberty to ſlay in England: To which they unanimouſly an- 
ſwer'd, as tho? inſpir'd by his Valour, That they were all feady to you ſo 
brave a Commander, were it to Death it ſelf. Aſter a few Days Sail, his Fleet 
He land: in arriv'd at the Haven of La Hogue in Normandy, contrary to his firſt Inten- 
Normandy. tions; where leaping on Shore with ſome Violence, the Blood guſb'd * | 
i his 
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his Noſe. Upon which his Lords, diſcourag'd at ſuch. an ill boding Omen, 
deſir'd him to re-enter his Ship, and not land his Men that Day; but the King 
undauntedly reply d, It was rather a Sign that the Land _ to have him, 

Then knighting his Son, and ſome other young Men of Quality, he enter'd in- 

to the Country which did not expect him, reſolving to take a full Revenge 

for the Blood of his Friends, upon the Norman Towns and People ; proteſting 

that he facrific'd them to Cliſſon, Bacco, Percy and the reſt. His Army, con- 

liſting of thirty thouſand Foot and twenty five hundred Horſe, march'd divi- 

ded by Day in three Bodies, which uſually join'd together at Night, The 

Cities of Valongnes, Carentan, St. Lo and Harfleur became the firſt Prey to his 
victorious Arms; and Rodolph Conſtable of Fance, and the Earl of Taxkervill, 

whom the King had ſent to Caen, encreas'd his Spoil and Fame by taking 

them Priſoners, with the Defeat of twenty thouſand Men. Moving from 

Caen, he continu'd his March by the Biſhopricks of Liſeux and Eureux, waſted 

and burnt all along the Szyze almoſt to the Walls of Paris, and came and en- „ acti 
camped at Poiſſy. Here he endeavour'd to draw out King Philip to a Combate, 7e Paris, 
declaring That he would wreſtle with him in the Eye of all France, on the great 

Theatre before his Capital City of Paris. But after he had continu'd there 

five Days, fearing to be enclos'd between the Rivers Scyne and Oyſe, he caus'd 
the 8 to be repaired, and paſs'd into Beauvaiſes, with Deſign to retire 

into his Country of Ponthien, all the Way marking his Road with dreadful 

Traces N Blood. po N , RP : 8 | 
ba. King Philip, foaming with Rage to behold from his Capital City ſuch furi- 5, p;e..1 

ous Flames 4 the Hover of his * with the greateſt Uriny unt France rig Og 

had ever ſeen, advanc'd towards his Enemy, reſolving upon Revenge, and ſcarce bin. 
doubting of Victory; eſpecially ſince King Edward's Retreat was look'd upon 

as a Flight. King Edward had retir'd to gain the River Somme at a Place cal- 

led Blanquetaque below Abbeville ; but that Paſſage was to be diſputed by the 

Sword: For King Philip had before ſent a Norman Lord calld Godemar da 

Fay, who ſtood ready on the oppoſite Bank ofthe River witha Body of twelve 

thouſand Men, ſo advantagiouſly poſted that King Edward's Paſſage was con» 

cluded to be impracticable. But this undaunted Hero, reſolving to paſs or pe- £imgtidward'; 
riſh in the Attempt, plung'd foremoſt into the River, crying out; They who Paſſage over 
love me will follow me! upon which all preſs'd forwards, each ſtriving who ame. 
ſhould be foremoſt, *cill through Showers of Darts and Arrows they gain'd the | 
. oppoſite Shore, and ſoon put the Enemy to flight, with the Loſs of two thou- 

{and of their Men. King Philip, who thought he was ſecure of his Ri- 

val, and that he muſt be inclos d between the Somme and his own numerous 

Army, was enrag' d at this Defeat, and cry'd out That he was betray d: There- 
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fore he immediately follow'd the Exgliſb by the Banks of the River, on the N 
other Side of which King Eduad and his Army lay; and he had with him an * 
Army of above a hundred thoufand Men, yet King Edward bravely offer'd "I 
him a free Paſſage over the Ford, if he would paſs the next Tide, and chuſe / 

a fit Place for Battel. But King Philip refuſing this generous Offer, the other 


march'd further into Panthieu till he came near a Town call'd Creſſy ; where 
finding a convenient Country for two Armies to draw upin Battalia, and right- 
ly conjeQuring that his Enemies would follow him where-ever he march'd, he , „i f 
ſlid to his Nobility, That he would now ſtay "till he had fac'd his Enemies and re- the French as 
cover d this Province, the Inheritante of Queen Eleanor his Grand- mother; con- Creſiy. 
cluding with his on Motto, GOD DEFEND MT RIGHT: And becauſe 
he had not above a fourth Part of the Army King Philip brought into the 
Field, he commanded his Marſhals to chuſe the bel Piece of Ground they 
could; which being done, and having ſent out his Scouts, he ſtrongly encamp'd 
himſelf and his Army, impatiently expecting his Enemy. | | 
In a ſhort Time after the French approach'd with no ſmall Numbers, Noiſe 
and Precipitation; while King Edward ſpent a great Part of the Night in the 
| f | proſoundeſt 
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proſoundeſt Devotions, and taking the Sacrament with his Son and the chief 
Nobility. In the Morning he ſorm'd his Army into three Battalions, main the 
Is dr firſt of which was led by the young Prince of Wales, of Strength and Cou- 
frage far above his Years; with whom were join'd the Earl of Warwick, the 
Farlof Oxford, the Lord Harcourt, with divers other Perſons of Quality, 
amounting to the Number of eight hundred Men of Arms, two thouſand Ar. 
chers, and a thouſand light-arm'd Welſhmen, The ſecond Battalion was com- 
manded by the Earls of Arundel and Northampton, the Lord Roſs, and many 
other valiant Lords and Knights ; the whole Body amounting to the Number of 
eight hundred Men of Arms, and twelve hundred Archers, The laſt Battalion 
was headed by the King himſelf, accompany'd with the Lord Mowbray, the 
Lord Mortimer, and others; amounting to the Number of ſeven hundred Men 
of Arms, and two thouſand Archers; the whole Army making up in all about 
thirty thouſand effective Soldiers. Then having Knighted fiſty young Noble- 
men and Gentlemen for their Encouragement, the valiant King without the 
leaſt Perturbation, mounted on a white Nag and with a white Staff in his 
Hand, rode from Rank to Rank, and exhortedevery Man to maintain his Right 
and Honour, with ſuch moving and obliging Expreſſions as fired the moſt 
He prepares fainthearted in the Army . Then refreſhing themſelves, every Man prepar'd to 
* conquer bravely or die honourably. The Prince's Battalion led the Van, and 
he had plac'd his Archers in the Front, who were drawn up in a thin _ 
Square, that they might not be ſurrounded by theic numerous Enemies, an 
behind them ſtood the Prince himſelf at the Head of the main Body of the 
Men of Arms; whilſt the King himſelfwas drawn up on the Right Hand fur- 
ther off, on the Side of a Hill, with twelve thouſand Men, for a Reſerve in 
caſe of Extremity, and the Carriages were plac'd within a ſtong Intrenchment 
caſt up for that Purpoſe. The good Order of the Exgliſh being told to the 
'brave old King of Bohemia on the other Side, he made Anſwer, as a Man of 
Experience, Then I ſee, the Engliſh are reſolv'd to win all, or die. 
It was about three in the Afternoon when King Philip approach'd the Engliſh wi. 
at the Head of his vaſt Army, and Multitude of Commanders, which he alſo 
divided into three main Bodies; and then order'd the firſt Onſet to be made by 
The famous the Genceſe Croſs-Bows, who were about fifteen thouſand. This they did with 
Bartel of Creſ. ſome Reluctancy, as being tir'd with the March, and having their Bow-ftrings 
* much damag'd by a great Shower of Rain; ſo that when they came to ingage 
with the Exgliſh Long-Bows, they were ſoon broken in Pieces, and put to 
flight. This was attended with ſuch Confuſion and Damage to King Philip's 
Horſemen, that he cry'd out Xi theſe cowardly Villains who only hinder us! 
But after a while, getting clear of the Genoeſe, the Earls of Alencon, Flan- 
ders and Blois, with other Commanders fell in with that Exzliſb Battalion 
where the young Prince commanded, who receiv'd them with incomparable 
Valour and Bravery. But freſh Squadrons of French and German Horſe ruſh- 
ing in with great Fury, the ſecond Battalion commanded by the Earls of Arundel 
and Northampton came into his Aſſiſtance, and vigoriouſly attacking the Ene- 
my, caus'd a new Delugeof Blood in the Field. In the mean Time King E4- 
ward himſelf with his Battalion hover'd on. the Hill like a Tempeſt in a 
Cloud, ready to diſcharge its Fury, but at preſent only watching and obſer- 
ving this unequal Conflict. Here a Meſſage was ſent to him from the Earl of 
Northampton to deſire him to come down and ſuccour his Son, now very hard- 
ly beſet ; upon which he demanded Whether he was alive: The Meſſenger 
told him Tes, but was in Danger of being over-power'd by Numbers. Then, 
reply'd the King with his uſual Courage, . them know, that while my Son is 
alive, they ſeni for no Aſſiſtance to me, for the Honour of this glorious Day ſhall 
be His, Tuts Anſwer from ſo compleat a General added new Life and Flame 
tothe Prince and his valiant Supporters, ſo that preſſing forwards with uncom- 
mon Vigour, and this brave young Lion, ſurrounded with Blood and Death, — 
| k | . Out- di 
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ſtance of the Divine Favour to King Edwar 


ſand Men, Our Writers report, that of Straglers that fled from the Battel, 


In the mean while King Phi/ip did not fail to perſorm the Part not only of 
a couragious General, but alſo of a valiant Soldier: For rallying again the 
Flower of his Nobility and Men of Arms, he enter'd the hotteſt of the Bat- 
tel, and not being known, he was ſo hemm'd in among the Ergliſh, that his 
Horſe being kill'd, he was remounted by thoſe about him; and being again 
diſmounted, and wounded in the Neck and Thigh, he had been ſlain or taken 
Priſoner had he not been mounted a third Time by the Lord John of Hai- 
nault; who at the ſame Time, partly by Perſuaſions and partly by Force, ob- 
lig'd him to quit the Field. After whole Departure little Reſiſtance was made, 
ſo that the Victory in a ſhort Time fell intirely to the Exgliſh; and Night put 
an End to the Conflict. On the French Side were ſlain the two Kings of Bo- 
hemia and Majorca; and of Princes, the Earl of Alencon King Philip's Brother, 
the Earl of Blois, the Earl of Flanders, the Duke of Lorrain Nephew to the 
King of Fance, the Dauphine of Vienne, and many others of the chief No- 
bility of France, Bohemia and Germany. Beſides theſe, there fell twenty four 
Bannerets, twelve hundred Knights, fifteen hundred Gentlemen, four thouſand 
Men of Arms and Eſquires, and above thirty thouſand more of the Commons 
of France. And all this without the Loſs of any of the Exgliſb Nobility, or 
of many common Soldiers; which was juſtly look'd upon as a ſignal In- 

8 


employ'd on this Day, being the twenty fourth of Augaſt, 1346. King 
Edward finding the Victory compleat, advanc'd with his untouch'd Battalion 
towards his victorious Son, and 8 into his Arms with a moſt affectio- 
nate Embrace and a Kiſs, he ſaid, My dear Son, Heav'n ſend you to perſevere in 
theſe proſperous Beginnings ; you have this Day acquitted your ſelf moſt nobly, and 
truly merit that Crown for which we have fought. Inſtead of replying, the noble 
young Prince with the profoundeſt Modeſty and Silence fell on his Knees be- 
fore his triumphant Father. The Night was ſpent by the whole Army in 
ſolemn Rejoycing for this glorious Victory, but they made no manner of 
Boaſting: For it was the King's expreſs Command, That none eg inſult, 
nor make. any vain oftentations Songs, but all humbly to gry hanks to Al- 
mighty God, for his infinite Goodnef, and Mere to them. The next Day, for 
the ſake of the Dead, the pious King caug'd the Place of Battel to be conſecra- 
ted, for the decent Sepulture both of his Enemies and Friends; and order'd 


that the Wounded ſhould be carefully dreſs'd and reliev'd; and to the meaner 
Sort, when recover'd, he generouſly gave Mony, and ſent them whither 6s} | 


pleas'd to go. While the King was taking Care of the Dead and Wounde 


five hundred Lances and two thouſand Archers being ſent out to diſcover what 5 


was become of the Enemy, met with great Numbers of ſuch as were coming 
from Abbevile, Roven and other Places, all ignorant of what had happen'd; 
and ingaging with them, intirely deſeated them, with the Loſs of ſeven thou- 
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and of others that were coming towards the Place, there were ſlain many 
more than in the Field the Day before ; which ſhews us the wonderful Lofs 
this afflicted Counntry ſuſtain'd at one fatal Blow. 

The diſconſolate King Philip in the mean Time fled with a ſmall Company ge- 
to the Caſtle of Bye, where the Guard enquiring who he was, he Site's, — 
The Fortune of France; and being let in, he was receiv'd with all the Marks 
of Sorrow and Lamentation. Coming to Amiens, he bitterly exclaim'd 
Þþ againſt the Lord Godemar for ſuffering King Edward to paſs the River Somme, 
1 and threaten'd him with Death; but the Lord of Hainault moderated his 
Fury with this important Truth, That it was not in Godemar's Power to 
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reſiſt the Ring of England; when all the Flower of France could not. And 
finding that Complaints and Puniſhments were of no Uſe, he endeavour'd to 
W make the beſt Defence againſt the prevailing Arms of King Edward; who, 
King Edward reſolving to make the wiſeſt Uſe of his Victory, went and fat down before 
befeger Calais. the Town of Calais, which had been a long Annoyance both to him and his 
Kingdom, being then a Place of great Strength, and reputed the very Key 
of 2 Nor did he inveſt it only by Land, but alſo block'd it up by Sea, 
the Earl of Huntington his Admiral lying before it with a great Fleet of ſeven 
hundred thirty eight Veſſels of all Sorts. Upon his Approach to the Place 
he ſent a Summons to John de Vienne the Governor, To ſurrender to Him as 
1 rightful Ning of France, otherwiſe, upon taking the Place, be would put them all 
| to the Sword, The other anſwer'd, He knew but one Ring of France, who had 
| | ſent him to keep that Place, of whoſe Aſſiſtance he doubted not, and in whoſe 
q | Service he reſolv'd to live and die. Upon this brave Anſwer, King Edward 
1 began to intrench himſelf ſtrongly before the City, and ſince he could not ex- 
to take it by Aſſault, reſolvꝰd to reduce it by Famine; and to this End 
be threw up an Intrenchment quite round the Place, with regular Fortifica- 
tions, and form'd his, Camp into Streets, conſiſting of Huts cover'd with 
Reeds, ſufficient for his Soldiers to lodge in all the Winter. The Governor 
finding it was like to be a long Siege, reſolv'd to free the Town of as many 
uſeleſs Mouths as he could, and accordingly drove out more than ſeventeen 
hundred of the pooreſt and leaſt neceſſary People, and ſhut the Gates againſt 
them; which when the King ſaw, inſtead of driving them back and ſtarving 
His Generofity. them, he out of a Generous and Chriſtian Compaſſion permitted them to 
paſs through his Camp without Moleſtation, giving them all a Dinner, and 
two Pence a Perſon in Mony. + 
Many Expedients were conſider'd for raiſing the Siege of this Important «i. 
Place, but two more eſpecially : The firſt was to gather a ſufficient Force to ».ke. 
beat King Edward in his Trenches, and the ſecond was to make a powerful 
Diverſion by Means of their ancient Allies the Scots. This latter, as the more 
eaſie, was firſt put in Execution by King David, who enter'd the Kingdom of 
England with a brave Army of above ſixty thouſand Men, aſſuring himſelf of 
Succeſs, in regard, as he conceiv'd, that the main Strength of the Nation was 
gone into Fance. But he ſoon found his Error: For the Lords of the North, 
as Gilbert Humfrevile Earl of Angos, and William Lord la Zouche, with eight 
other Lords, Percy, Mowbray, Nevile, Deincourt, Manley, ' Leyburne, Scroop and 
| Muſgrave, as alſo the Archbiſhop of Tork and Biſhop of Durham, with others 
of the Clergy, gather'd ſo great a Force, and ſo well order'd them by the 
particular Animation of the Heroick Queen, who in Perſon rod from Rank 
The Scots to Rank, that they intirely defeated this great Army; took King David him- 
1 Engi. ſelf Priſoner, with the Earls of Fife, Menteith, Murrey and Southerland, the 
| Lord Doughlas, the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, and many others, with the 
Death of at leaſt fifteen thouſand Soldiers. This Victory, as well as that of 
Creſſy, happen'd on a Saturday, fix Weeks after the other; as if all Things had 
* à concurr'd to render this Lear glorious and triumphant. King David was taken 
| robe Priſoner, Priſoner by an Eſquire nam'd Copland, who carefully kept him in Poſſeſſion F 
an 
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and being order'd by the Queen to deliver him up to her, he utterly refus'd, 
whereupon ſhe complain'd to the King lying then before Calais. Copland being 
commanded to repair thither, gave the King ſuch a modeſt and loyal Anſwer, 

that he order'd him a Reward of five hundred Pounds a Year in Land, with 

a Warrant to deliver his Royal Priſoner to the Queen; which he did at Tort 

with ſo handſom an Apology, as both ſhe and the Lords of the Council were 

fully ſatisfy d. To compleat the Triumphs of this glorious Year, Sir Thomas g, Thomas 
Da worth, like another Machabze, ſays our Author, with eight hundred Men Dogworth's 
of Arms, and one hundred Archers, in Bretaign overthrew Charles de Blois, . 
who having twice in one Day with incredible Odds of Thirty to One, attack d 

that brave Knight, was beaten out of the Field with extraordinary Loſs of No- 

bility and others ſlain and taken. Not long after, the ſame Sir Thomas, with 

only three hundred Men of Arms,and four hundred Archers, attack'd the ſame 

Lord Charles, ying at the Siege of Roch-Darien, with twelve hundred Knights 

and Eſquires, fix hundred other armed Men, two thouſand Croſs-Bow Men, 


all * Forces, with incomparable Manhood and great Deſtruction out of the 

Field. #5 Yoke | 

coigwes; , Still King Edward continu'd in Perſon before Calais, which he ſo cloſely 4 

rſt. block*d up by Sea and Land, that the Garriſon could receive no Relief; ſo that A. D. 

ehe: now they were reduc'd to a languiſhing Condition, as appear'd by a Letter 1347. 

from the Governor to King Philip, which by an extraordinary Accident fell Reg. 21. 

into King Edward's Hands. In which he told his Maſter, That his People in The remarkable 

Calais, had eaten Horſes, Dogs and Rats; and nothing remain'd for them but to de- s. 7 C. 

 vour each other; wherefore they were reſolvd, if not relied, to die among their 

Enemies with Honour, rather than within the Walls by Famine, King Edward by 

an uncommon Strain of Generoſity, ſent this Letter to King Philip, requirin 

him to «ſe al Expedition, and ſuccour his good People in Calais, who .. offer 7 he 

Miſeries for his Sake, Upon which King Philip haſten'd his Preparations, and 

having at length gather'd together a vaſt Army of a hundred and fifty thou- 

ſand Men, he with his Son John Duke of Normandy march'd and advanc'd 

near to King Edward's Camp; and on the latter End of Jah) he ſent to offer 

him Battel. But the King of Exgland wiſely anſwer'd, That he ſhould find 

him within his Trenches, if Fe durſt venture the Experiment; bat ſince he had been 

at ſuch Expence of Time and th ure, he would not leave the Place, till he was Ma- 

ſter of it. Aſter this two Cardinals, ſent on purpoſe, urg'd for a Mediation 

and Treaty; in which the French King offer'd King Edward all Gaſcony and 

Ponthieu, with the Marriage of his Son John, and alfo the City of Calais. To 

which was reply'd, That Ming Edward mas not oblig'd to the other for Calais, 

ſince the Place and all in it were at his Mercy ali eady. Next the French propos d, 

That the Right of both Kings might be decided by Combat between five or 

fix, choſen by each Side, and the Place afſigna'd by the King of France: To 

which the Earl of Lancaſter anſwer'd, That the Place ought to be gu d by Ring 

Edward, as rightful King of England and France; for Philip of Valois had no N 

Right at all: So the Cardinals finding all ineffectual, retir'd to St. Omers, King x;ugtdward'; 

ward at that Time having a Reinforcement of ſeventeen thouſand Men, Burg. 

not to be backwards in Bravery, not only offer d the Frexch King Battel, but 

alſo at his own. Coſt to fill the Trenches, and remove all Impediments that 

could hinder them from joining provided he might have ſufficient Security 

that nothing ſhould be convey d into the Town during that Time. This ge- 

nerous Offer was likewiſe refus'd, and King Phzlip, in a deſpairing Condition, 

| ſuddenly ſet fire to his Fents, and with his vaſt Army retir'd to Amiens, where 

he disbanded his Soldiers. 2 5 e f 

reien. This Retreat extinguiſh'd. all the Hopes of the Caliſians, and caus'd the Go- 

. vernor to take down the Banner of Fance, to ſet up that of Exgland, and to 

bega Parly with King Edward. This was granted, but by reaſon of the fre- 
. | B b b 2 quent 


( 


and great Numbers of other Infantry; took Charles himſelf Priſoner, driving . 
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quent Piracies, as well as obſtinate Defence they had made, the King would 
grant no milder Terms than that ſix of the chief Burgers oſ the Place ſhould 
come to him bare- headed, bare-footed; in their Shirts, with Halters about 
their Necks, the Keys of the Town and Caſtle in their Hands, and ſubmit 
themſelves to the King's Pleaſure ; For the reſt he was deſignꝰd to.ſhew them 
Mercy. This final Sentence being brought to the Town, caus'd a general Con- 
ſternation, it being thought impoſſible to find ſix who would fall a Sacrifice for 
the reſt; till at length a chief Burger calPd Exftace St. Pierre gave a noble Ex- 
| Calais ſu- ample of Heroick Courage and Concern for his Fellow-Citizens, and bravel 
render « fe offer'd himſelf ro be the firſt Man; which ſoon excited five others to join with | 
him. Theſe ſix being brought before the King in that . Manner, as 
was appointed, he was at firſt inexorable, and notwithſtanding the earneſt In- 
terceſſions of his Son and Lords about him, he order'd them all to be imme- 
diately beheaded. But this deplorable Spectacle fo pierc'd the Heart of the ge- 
nerous Queen, then in the Camp and great with Child, that ſhe went and 
threw her ſelf at the King's Feet, and begg'd of him for the Sake oſ Jeſus Chriſt, 
the Bleſſed Virgin, and the tender Love between them, that ſhe might have 
The generous the Lives of thoſe poor miſerable Men. This affecting Sight ſoon melted the 
Picty of the King into a tender Compaſſion and Compliance; and ſhe immediately caus'd 
Queen, | 54: | L 
them to be carry'd into her Apartment, where being new cloath'd ſhe order'd. 
them a Dinner and fix Nobles a Man, and then to be ſet ar full Liberty: A 
noble and God like Action, and worthy ſuch a great and pious Queen. And 
thus the ſtrong City of Calais was gain'd upon the third Day of Augaſt, 1347, 
aſter almoſt a whole Year's Siege with infinite Labour and Expence: All the 
Inhabitants, except a Prieſt and two ancient Men, were turn'd out, and ſent 
canis 5, AWAY to ſeek new Habitations; and a Colony of the Engliſh were. planted in 
a» Englih their Room, which continu'd in the Poſſeſſion of the Exgii/þ Crown above two 
Colony. hundred Years after. Upon the taking of the Place, by the Mediation of 
Cardinals and other great Men, a Truce was concluded and ſworn between 
the two Kings, upon the twenty eighth Day of September, to continue till fif- 
teen Days after the Midſummer following; and King Edward in a ſhort Time 
after, having ſettled the Town and his Affairs in thoſe Parts, making Sic Ame- 
The King" 79 de Pavy, an Italian, Governor of the Place, return'd into Exglazd with great 
gland. Glory and Renown; and ſpent the remaining:Part of the. Year in Triumphs 
and Tournaments, celebrated with extraordinary. Magnificence. 


| VI. Never was the Engliſh Name fo great and glorious as at this Time, . 
A. D. nor did England ber ſelf in any preceding Age enjoy a King more renown'd * 
1348. for Wiſdom, Valour and Good Fortune; the mighty Splendor of his Virtues, 
Reg. 22. not only adorning her with Garlande, conquer'd Spoils and Trophies, but 
2 ſeeming alſo, like ſome new ſhining Sun, to infuſe Plenty and Fertility into 
= Ke. the Barth it ſelf. To add to his Glory, this Year he was ſolemoly elected 
Emperor of Germany, by the Princes of that Empire, and Ambaſſadors were 
ſent over to him to deſire him to aecept of that Bignity: But after a mature 
Conſideration of the Troubles and Factions in che Em ire, he fully .declin'd 
it, declaring to the Ambaſſadors, That he would not andertake ſo great 4 Burden, 
"till he had gain'd the Crown of France, which-was due to him by Hereditary Right. 
All this Year England ſo glory'd in the Spoils of France, that there was ſcarce 
a Woman of Condition but could ſhow ſome rich Furrs and Foreign Furni- 
ture, and the Engliſh Ladies began to pride themſelves in the Faſhions of the 
Great Luxury. French ; and Luxury now increaſing; fine Table-Linnen, Geld and Silver, 
Plate and Jewels were commonly. ſeen in the Houſes of private Perſons. And 
indeed the Vanity of the Women became very great at this Time; and they 
were ſo fand of Tournaments, that it was ordinary for them to ride forty or. 
fifty in a Troop. to theſe Aſſemblies; and having more Beauty than Diſcre. 
tion, went dreſs d like Men in Party.colour'd Coats, embroider'd Girdles, and 
_ ö TIN DAR Daggers 
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Daggers at their Waſtes; and thus they rode upon fine Horſes from one Tour- 

nament to another, waſting their Eſtates, and loſing their Reputations. But A. D. 

God had provided a ſevere Scourge for the Luxurynow reigning in the Nation, i Fe : 

ſending a dreadful Plague throughout the Nation, fo that the Earth was fill'd R ., 

with Graves, and the Air with Cries and Lamentations. This Peſtilence began Neg. 23. 

firſt among the Tarks, and pierc'd by Degrees into Italy and France, where it 4 rcerritle 

cut off many thouſands. In the City of London it had ſo quick and ſharp an Edge, Pe. 

that in the Space of one Lear, there were bury d in the common Church- yard 

calld the Ceſtertian, or Charter- Houſe, above fifty thouſand Perſons,  ; _ 3 

„ During theſe Calamities, the Lord Charm Governor of St. Omers made a ſe- Aſicres be. 

ctet Bargain with St. Amery de Pavy Governor of Calait, for twenty thouſand 6% 6 
Crowns to betray that important Town to him; of which King Edward ha- 

ving Notice, went privately thither the very Night the Delivery was agreed 

on, with the Prince of Wales, and ſeveral Earls and Barons, and lodg'd him- 

ſelf in the Caſtle, to ſecure it with the Men he brought with him. The 

Mony was actually e and paid, and twelve Knights and a hundred Men 

at Arms were let into the Caſtle ; but to their great Surprize were imme- 

diately made Priſoners by the King's Guards who lay undiſcover'd. The Lord 

Charny was then under the Town with a conſiderable Force, plac'd near two 

Gates, ready to enter it when they were open d. But in the mean Time the 

Prince of Wales ifſu'd out at one Gate, and the King at the other, conceal'd 

under the Banner of Sir Walter Manny, and fought bravely on Foot among the 

common Soldiers, being ingag'd with the Lord Euſtace of Nlemont, a valiant 

Man, who ſtruck the King twice to his Knees; yet at laſt he was overcome 

by him, and made his Priſoner, with the Lord Charm and many other French 

Men of Note. The young Prince alſo prevaiPd againſt the Party he ingag'd, , Xing p66 

and there were {lain and drown'd about fix hundred French, who were double were: it in P. 

the Number to the Exgliſb that fally'd out upon them; ſo much did the lat- J. 

ter exceed the former in Valour. The Night following the King order'd a 

ſplendid Supper to be provided, as well for the Priſoners.as his own Nobility; 

and to their great Surprize coming in amongſt them, he told the Lord Char- 

1, That he was but a little oblig'd to him; ſince he dt 66 1 to ſteal that from him 6 
Night, which he fairly won by Day. But coming to the valiant Rylemozt, he at- 

ter a moſt obliging Manner took a rich Chaplet of Pearls from his own Head, 

and plac'd it upon the other's, as one who had deſerv?d beſt in the whole Acti- 

on, and generouſly forgave him his Ranſom. Then removing Sir Amery de 

Par from his Government, and placing Sir John Beauchamp in his Room, the 

King return'd into Exgland in Triumph with the chieſeſt of his Priſoners, _ 

And now the renown'd Edward, reſolving to give the higheſt Incourage- A, D. 

ment to all Martial Virtues, about this Time inflicuted, or rather 4 wr / 
ted the moſt: Noble Order of Knighthood call'd the Garter. For themore ſo- Res =: 

lemn and magnificent Celebration of it, the King ſent his Heralds into Reg. 24. 
France, Germany, the Lon-Countries, and almoſt all the Kingdoms in Earope, , 3 s 

to invite all Knights and Eſquires to come and ſhew their Military Skill and 25½ nobie 05 

Valour, in all Kinds of Martial Exerciſes. As to the Original, Form and Na- — 

ture of this glorious Order, we mult refer our Reader to the learned Mr. Ah... 

moles elaborate Work upon that Subject; and ſhall only obſerve, That the 

End and Deſign of this Inſtitution was truly noble and generous, and wor- 

thy of the mighty Prince who had invented it. For it was not only to adorn 

martial Virtue hy ſplendid Robes and rich Jewels, but alſo to engage them 

by a ſolemn | Oath before God to preſerve Fidelity, Honour and Courage 

in the Minds of thoſe who were admitted into it; which Virtues were juſt- 

ly oſteemꝰ d as the nobleſt Badges and Diſtinctions of all Military Men, and 

Hy a ſtrict Obſer vation of Which they 8 1 great and real Re- ” 

putation; when not to act juſtly, valiantly and faithfully, was accounted the 

moſt-imaginable Blemiſh and Diſhonour. Not long after this * 
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ſtitution, King Edward had a freſh Occaſion to ſhow his Valour: For hearing 
that certain Spaniſh Men of, War, who the preceding Year had cruelly lain 
many Ezeliſhmen and taken away their Commodities, were come into his 
Seas, he like a Martial Neptune encounter'd them in Perſon not far from Min- 
chelſey, with ſuch Ships as could ſuddenly be procur'd ; and after a moſt ob. 
ſtinate Fight, in which he and the Prince of Wales did Wonders, he took twen- 
He cats 2 . 
the Spaniſh ty (ix of the principal Ships, ſunk others, and drove away the reſt. The 
Fleet. Gallantry and Spirit of the Spaniards was ſuch, that diſdaining to out-live the 
Diſgrace of yielding, moſt of them dy'd by the Exgliſb Weapons, or were 
drown'd in the Sea. Thus did this great Prince ſeek all Occaſions, as well 
by Sea as Land, to expoſe his Perſon, not only to gain Glory, of which he 
had already ſufficient, but to defend his Nation from Foreign Enemies that 
had inſulted it; and he ſeems ſo much to have valu'd himſelf upon that Ac- 
count, that on the firſt Pieces of Gold he ever coin'd, we find his Figure re- 
preſented with a drawn Sword in the middle of a Ship of War. In the fame 
Year dy*d Philip King of France, aſter he had reign'd twenty three Years, and 
was ſucceeded by his Son John Duke of Normandy, who renew'd the Truce 
with the Engliſh till 2 in the Year 13 56. |; 
A. D. But this Truce was not long well obſerv'd in Fance, each Nation taking 8. 
| hat Advantage they could upon the other, in Picardy, Bretaign and Gaſco- vip. 
135, JR 323 M e 8 
R „ Ay. Sir 2 Beauchamp Governor of Calais finding the Ways to that Place 
eg· 25. much infeſted by the French, march'd out with three hundred Men at Arms, 
and two hundred Archers on Horſeback, and took much Booty in the adjacent 
Country; but in his Return wasencounter'd by the Lord Beaulieu with a Body 
Pariow guc- Of two thouſand Frenchmen ; which Lord he flew, and had routed his Compa- 
ceſs in ny, when another ſtronger Party came up, and worſted his, took him Priſon- 
—— er with twenty Exzliſb Knights beſides. For the preſent he was ſucceeded by 
Sir Robert Herle, ho being recruited by a ſelect Body of Men commanded 
by the Lord Maus), march'd into the French Territories, and after much Da- 
mage to the Neighbourhood, return'd without Loſs and fo large a Booty of 
Cattel, that a fat Ox at Calais would hardly yield ſixteen Pence Sterling. Not 
long after Henry Earl of Lancaſter, lately made a Duke in Parliament, and 
the ſecond in Exzland, was ſent by King Edward to Calais, who marchin 
along the Sea-Coaſts, burnt the Suburbs of Boloign to the 2 Walls; then ad- 
vancing as far as Eſtaples, which he plunder'd, he took a Compaſs to return 
back on the right Hand, where he did the like to Fanquenberg, and after that 
to Terouenne. In the Havens of theſe Towns he fir'd above a hundred Veſſels 
of all Sorts, and proceeded with Fire and Sword up to Arques and the Gates 
: of St. Omers; and having ſufficiently made known the Terror of his Arms, he 
A. D. triumphantly return'd to Calais with many Priſoners and much Booty. In 
1352. Bretaign, where the valiant Sir Thomas Dagworth had been unfortunately 
Reg. 26. ſlain, Guy de Meſie, Marſhal of Fance, raiſing a conſiderable Army in that 
Country, was gallantly attack'd by Sir Walter Bentley, Sir Robert Knolls and 
other brave Captains, who tho? they had but three hundred Men of Arms, 
and fix hundred Archers, intirely defeated him, with above ſour Times their 
Number. Thirteen Lords, a hundred and forty Knights, a hundred Eſquires, 
five hundred Men of Arms, and great Numbers of common Soldiers were ſlain, 
and nine Lords, and an hundred and forty Knights and Eſquires were taken 
Priſoners ; Which prov'd a terrible Blow to the French Intereſt in thoſe Parts, 
and was not eaſily repair'd. In the ſame Year, the Governor of Calais finding 
Guiſnes be. the Town and Caſtle of Gai/nes; within five Miles of it, to be a great Curb to 
rrey'd 10 the his Garriſon on that Side, found Means to corrupt the Deputy-Governor of 
Engliſh. the Place, and had the Town betray'd to him for a certain Sum of Mony. 
Upon the taking of this Place in the Time of: Truce, when Complaint was 
made of it by the French King's Envoys to King Edward, his Anſwer was, That 
Philip his Father, by attempting to purchaſe Calais, in the ſame Manner _ 
4 10 taught 
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taught the Engliſh Commanders that Buying and Selling was no Breach of the 
Trace. F R bs 
To return to the Affairs of England, King Edward conceiving Diſpleaſure A. D. 
againſt the Hemmings, being diſappointed of the Match between a Daughter 11. . 
of his, and their young Earl of Lovis, who was eſcap'd to Fance and be- 1353 
{tow'd on a Daughter of the Duke of Brabant, withdrew the Mart or Staple of Reg. 27. 
Wool from their Towns which had receiv*d great Advantage by the Trade, and 7he Sele, of 
causd the fame to be kept at Weſtminſter, Chicheſter, Canterbury, Lincoln, War- . 
wick, York, Newcaſtle, Exeter, Caermarthen, Briſtol and Hull, Judging it more re- 
uiſite to advance his own Towns than thoſe of Foreigners, bo the Commo- 
Pirie of his Kingdom, In the ſame Parliament that this was ſettled, many 
wiſe Ordinances were alſo enacted for the Governing and Ordering this Staple; 
$row mentions an Act made in this Parliament at the Inſtance of the London- 
ers, That no common Harlot ſhould wear any Hood, except rayed or ſtrip'd 
with divers Colours, nor Furs; but Garments revers'd the wrong Side out- 
wards : In which they endeavour'd well to ſet a ſcandalous Mark upon Im- 
purity, to render it the more odious. In the next Parliament, the Lord Roger AT 
Mortimer, Grandſon to the famous Mortimer, who was attainted and executed #2 
twenty tliree Years before, was now reſtored to Blood, and the Judgment a- 1354. 
gainſt the Grandfather was revers'd, as being given without his Anſwering, Reg. 28. 
and contrary to Law. About the ſame Time great Mediation was made by 4 A — 4 
the Pope to reconcile the two Kings of England and France; and Commiſſio- e France 
ners met on both Sides to treat and conclude a Peace. The chief Article in and England. 
Deliberation was That the King of England ſhould enjoy the whole Dukedom 
of Gaſcom, with the City of Calais, and the whole Counties of Artois and 
Guiſnes, for himſelf and Succeſſors, independently, without doing any Kind of 
Homage to the Kings of France. This at firſt ſeem'd fully agreed on, but at 
length was broken off by the French, to their further Calamity and Confuſion, 
who might better have given up a Ceremony relating to à Part, than have 
had the Whole ſo miſerably rent and torn in Pieces as it was afterwards, 
. Theſe Miſeries ſoon began to approach: For it being ſignify*d to King El- g D. 
. ward that John King of France had given the Dukedom of Saler free 
the Dauphine, being much incens'd he immediately beſtow'd that Province upon 355" 
his invincible Son the Prince of Wales; commanding Him to defend his Right Reg. 29. 
with his Sword againſt his adverſaries. All Things being ready for his Voy- 
age, accompany'd with the Earls of Warwick, Suffolk, Salisbury, and Oxford, 
the Lords Chandoys, Audley, 2 Liſle, and other brave Men, and hav- 
ing a thouſand Men at Arms, and fourteen hundred Archers, he ſet Sail towards The Black 
Gaſcony ; where he immediately proceeded to perform Actions worthy of his Gift.“ 
reat Name and Courage. On the Other Side; King Edward, tak, with a 
alſe Alarm, croſs'd over the Seas, in ExpeCtation of finding his Enemy King 
John at St. Omers ; but failing of that, after many generous Offers of Com- 
ate and Battel, he ravag'd as far as Heſdin, and then Return'd back to Exgland 
to recover the Town of Berwick which the Scots had gotten by Surprize, Cale 
ling a Parliament at Weſtminſter, a great Supply was granted to him of fifty 
Shillings upon every full Sack of Wool, for {ix Years enſuing ; by which Impo- 
ſition, our Hiſtorians believe that the King might be able to expend a thouſand 
Marks a Day; ſuch Vent of Wool was at that Time. But Berwick, before Kin 
Edward could appear to ſuccour it, was burnt and diſmantled, and then abandon'd 
by the Scots. The French had ſent forty thouſand Crowns and ſome Men at 
Arms into Scotlan#,to ſupport their Confederates againſt the Ezgliſb ; but King 
Edward, not ſatisfy'd in regaining his own without chaſtiſing his Adverfaries, 
| proceeded in a hoſtile Manner againſt the Scots both by Sea and Land. At 
| Roxborough, Baliol one of the 102 of Scotland ſurrender'd to King Edward 
all the Right and Title which he had to that Kingdom, or any of the Appen- 
dages, n only to himſelf a yearly Penſion of two thouſand and fifty 
MT Pounds, 
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A. D. 


1356. 
Reg. 30. 
Hi, mighty 
Action,. 


The King of ed with an Army of ſixty thouſand Men, and near the City of Poictiers over- 


France ver- 
takes bim at 
Poictiers. 


The glorious 
Battel of 
Poictiers. 


Honour would be their Reward, or elſe Death would put an end to their Labours: But 


don the Field; and King John himſelf, after a long and valiant Reſiſt- 


me 


pounds. Still David the other King was kept a Priſoner in Exgland; and both 
were accounted Kings to the 7 Diſtraction of that miſerable Kingdom. 
And Afflict ion ſeem'd to dwell in all Parts but Exgland, where there was no- 
thing to be ſeen but Triumphs and Feſtivals. 

In the mean Time the Prince of Wales, as it were in Emulation of his Fa- .f 
ther's Glory, perſorm'd Wonders in Fance; for with his victorious Arms he =; 
recover'd many Cities, Towns and Priſoners, piercing like a Thunderbolt 
through all Languedoc, and taking and deſtroying the two | an Cities of Nar- 
bon and Carcaſſoze, which our Authors compare to London and Tork, The 
Damage done to the French King in this Expedition was exceeding great, for 
out of theſe Countrics he rais'd a yearly Revenue of about four hundred thou. 
ſand old Crowns. The Pope ſending a Meſſenger from Avignon, with an 
Overture to intercede for Peace, had this Anſwer, That the Meſſage muſt be 

ſent to the Ring his Father, for he could not act without his particular Commands. 
In the mean Time he diſpos'd of all Things without Moleſtation, and re- 
tarn'd loaded with Spoils ad Honour to Bourdeaux; from whence, after 
ſome Refreſhment he ſet forwards for new Enterprizes and Adventures. His 
Army conſiſted of about eight thouſand brave and expert Soldiers, with whom 
he couragiouſly advanc'd through Peregort and Limoſin into the very Heart of 
France, up to the Gates of Bourges in Berry; The Terror of his Name till 
flying before him to his mighty Advantage. Thus fatisfy'd- for the preſent, 
he took a new Compaſs, with Deſign to return by Renvorantine in Blaſois, 
which he took, and then 2 the Countries of .Tourain, Poictou and Xan- 
toign, to his chief City of Bourdeaux. But John King of France, hurry'd on 
with Impatience and haſtning to go beyond his Father in Misfortunes, ſollow- 


took the invincible Prince. Having drawn up his Men, he in a ſhort Speech 
told them, That while they were-at Paris, and on their March, he had heard them 
deliver very ſwelling N "4 How they would treat the Engliſh whenever they approach- 
ed them : That now they were not far diſtant, and therefore he would ſoon lead them 
thither, hoping to find their Actions anſwrrable to their former Threats. At the ſame 
Time two Cardinals from the Pope began to mediate a Peace; but the French 
King, ſuppoſing he had his Enemy at his Mercy, would accept of no other 
Conditions, but that the Prince ſhould deliver him four Hoſtages, and as van- 
quan ſurrender himſelf and his Army to his Diſcretion. To which unwor- 
thy Motion the Prince reply*d with a contemptuous Smile, That he hop'd to con- 
quer; but if not, he could but die, yet he would never yield to loſe his Honour, which 
he valu d above his Life, The Legates Perſuaſions being ineffectual, both Par- 
ties prepar'd for Battel. | 
Now was the Time that this youthful Hero, fir'd with new Proſpects of . 


Glory, began to diſplay his noble Qualifications, and to ſignalize both his Wiſ- x15. 
dom and Valour, after a moſt amazing Manner. Having mounted his Steed, 1.8 


riding from Rank to Rank, he told his Men, That Victor) was in the Hands of 
Heav'n, and not always to be gain d by a Multitude ; which if thy obtain'd, immortal 


for his Part England ſhould never pay his Ranſom, for he was reſold either to die or 
conquer. Then wiſely taking all the Advantage that the Ground, Vines and 
Shrubs would afford them, a bloody Fight ſoon follow'd, which laſted above 
four Hours with uncommon Variety. Never did the Exyliſh give nobler 
Teſtimony of their Valour and Bravery than at this Time; and the Prince 
himſelf with incredible Fury ruſh'd into the thickeſt of his Foes, forcing his 
Way with his inſatiable Sword, and like a raging Lion dealing Death and 
Deſtruction to all that approach'd him. At length the admirable Conduct 
and inimitable Courage of the Exgliſb prevaild againſt the powerful Num- 
bers of the French ; ſo that they were intirely defeared, and ford to aban- 


ance 


Ys 
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ance was taken Priſoner, together with his Son Philip, then but thirteen Years 1. Pence 


voir, near Poictires on Monday the nineteenth Day of September, to the great 
Glory of the Engliſh Prince and Nation. There were ſlain divers of the chief 
and moſt valiant of the Nobility of France, among whom were the two 
Dukes of Bourbon, beſides many Earls and Barons, about ſix thouſand Men 
at Arms, and of the common Sort eight thouſand more. The Place of Battel 
was left free to the Engliſh, and more than a hundred Warlike Banners were 
brought away in Triumph. When the Exgliþ were all return'd from the 
Chace, they found they had twice as many Priſoners as themſelves; thechief 
of whom were the Fench King, his Son Philip, and ſeventeen Earls, beſides 
Barons, Knights and Eſquires to the Number of about two thouſand : Where- 
y Priſoners, they let many of 
em their fix d Ranſoms, in 
Which they were very moderate; for the Exgliſb generouſly declar*d, They would 
not ſefo high a Price upon a Kypizht or a Gentleman, but he might ſtill be able to live 
after his Rank, and to follow the Wars according to his Quality. Tlie Loſs on the 
liſh Side was very inconſiderable, for we find not the Name of any Per- 
ſon of Quality : But thoſe who were moſt remarkable for their Valour were 
the Earls of Warwick, Suffolk, Salisbury, Oxford and Stafford, the Lords Cobham, 
Syenſer, Barkley, Baſſet, Sir John Chandois, and others, who behay'd them- 
ſelves with incomparable Bravery. But the Lord James Audley gain'd the 74, Gu 
reateſt Honour both for his Valour and Bounty, who having vow'd to be of *he Lord 
in the Battel, perform'd his Promiſe to Admiration, and ſeaPd it with * 
numerous Wounds; for which the Prince having rewarded him with a Gift 
of five hundred Pounds Fee-ſimple, he immediately gave it to his four faith- 


fore to prevent the Inconveniency of too man 
them go upon their Paroles, and appointed t 


ful Eſquires who with him had ſuſtain'd the Brunt of the Day. 


Prince demanding of him, Whether he accepted his Giſt, 
That theſe Men had deſerv'd it as well as himſelf, and had more need it; 
at which Anſwer the Prince was fo ſenſibly pleas d, that he 


hundred Pounds more in the ſame Kin 
rit and Generoſity. 


d, as che juſt Reward o 


F 


The 


he anſwer'd, 


ave him five 


King takes 


of Age. Thus in ſhort was this wonderful Battel gain'd in the Fields of Beau- 5 


riſoner. 


ſo much Mes | 


uu. By this famous Victory the Prince of Wales gain'd a double Conqueſt, One , ...., 1 
by his invincible Sword in the Field, and the Other by his unparallePd Cour- 


teſie to his vanquiſh'd Enemies. 


noble Supper to be provided for the French King, and the Priſoners ofthe high- 
eſt Quality; King Job» and his Son, with the Princes of the Blood being pla- 
ced at one Table, while the reſt of the Lords and Knights fat at others. The 
Prince in the mean Time waited at the King's Table, and when deſir'd to fit 
down, he with all the real Marks of Humility reply'd, That he was not worthy 
to fit down with ſo great 4 Monarch. And finding him ſtill dejected and afflicted, 


he endeavour*d to raiſe his Spirits by the moſt civil and ingagin 


telling him among other Things, That his Majeſty being one 


ſtian Ring, had no Cauſe to afflict himſelf ; for tho" his Arms ha 


Dignity ſhould be preſerv'd inviolable. As to him lf | 

7 France ſhould always find him grateful to her which had predac'd ſo many of his 
rogenitors ;, and towards his Majeſty, if he would permit him to glory in that Ti. 

tle, he would ever ſhew himſelf a moſt humble and reſpectſul Kjnſman, This ex- 

traordinary Submiſſion in a conquering young Prince, about twenty five Years 
of Age, quite melted rhe captive King into a Flood of Tears; and when the 


French Lords ſaw the Prince ſo humble amidſt the higheſt Charms of Proſpe- 


, 


Expreſſions, 
aveſt of Chri- 


of the Black 


For the Night after the Battel he order'd a Prince. 


o the 

not been favour'd by 
the ſole Diſpoſer of all Victory, yet his Gallantry muſt be acknowledg*d, ard his Royal 
he declared, That the Realm 


rity, and heard his generous Language deliver'd with ſuch an unaffected obli- 
ging Air, they declared among themſelves, That he had ou nobly and gallant» , „, nee 
and that he would prove amoſt a:compliſh*d Prince. At lengt 


himſelf a little, for 


Cee 


K. John, recovering by hi:Enemies, 


od a civil Smile, and with an affectionate Countenance faid, 


That 


ns 
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That ſince it wis his Fortune to be overcome, he hid this Uncommon Alleviation, 
That as he had not behaw*d himſelf unworthily in the Battel, ſo he was fallen into the 
Hands of the moſt valiant and courteogs Prince alive, The next Day the Prince 
cauſing his Chaplains and the Prieſts of the Army to celebrate Divine Service, 
he turn'd off all the Glory from himſelf, and moſt devoutly gave it to the 
Great God of Victories: which being done, in the Sight of the Priſoners, he 
heartily thank'd his Soldiers with Expreſſions full of Sincerity and Genero- 
ſity. Then ſettling all Things, he march'd with his Priſoners and Trophies 
to Bourdeaux, the Capital City of his Dominions. How the News of this 
Victory was entertain'd in all Parts of the Exgliſb Nation, is not hard to 
conjecture, but eſpecially oy King Edward, who gave ſpeedy Orders to the two 
Archbiſhops, that eight Days together ſhould be ſpent in giving God the 
Honour and Glory of this wonderful Succeſs. | | 
A The Prince having winter'd at Boardeanx, and procur'd a ſufficient Navy, ** 
„in April ſer Sail for England, arriv'd at Plimauth, and by eaſie Journies came & 
1357. © London, where King John Royally adorn'd made a publick Entry, with the 
Reg. 31. utmoſt Ma nificence arid Attendance, being mounted on a ſtately white Cour- 
His ile ſers 25, 2 ark of Sovereignty, with the admir'd Prince riding by his Side up- 
Entry oo” on a little black Nag, as one induſtriouſly avoiding all Suſpicions of a Tri- 
London with umph. They were publickly receiv'd by the Lord Mayor and all the Compa. 
— bench nies in the richeſt Habits, their Houſes and Streets being adorn'd with their 
moſt valuable Plate and Tapeſtry, as well as a noble Appearance ofall Sorts of 
Armour and Weapons; and the Concourſe of People were ſo numerous to be- 
hold ſo uncommon a Spectacle, that the Cavalcade held from three of the Clock 
in the Morning till high Noon; about which Time the Prince got to Weſtmin- 
fter-Hall, where he ſolemnly preſented to the King his Father, then ſitting in 
great Majeſty on his Royal Throne, the Perſon of King John his Priſoner, 
Yet King Edward could not long retain the ſevere Grandeur of a Conqueror; 
for when the Royal Captive approach'd his Throne, with ſuch a manly Sub. 
miſſion as became his preſent Fortune, he was ſenſibly touch'd with the 
Thoughts of the Inſtability of human Affairs, by the Sight of ſo great a Prince 
in ſo low a Condition; ſo that haſtily riſing, he met and careſs*'d him with as 
much Honour and Reſpect, as if he was only come to give him the Favour of 
4 Viſit: And the King had fo true a Regard to Generoſity as well as Valour, 
that being now acquainted with his Son's humble Deportment after the Bat- 
tel of Poictiers, he declar*d, That he was more ſatisfy'd with that, than with the Vi- 
fory it ſelf. Nor did this great King make uſe of this folemn Entry as a Matter 
of his own Triumph, but rather of a devout Proceſſion; for by his Order, the 
ſame Day the Clergy of London went forth in their proper Veſtments, and 
ſinging Anthems to meet the Prince; and after that, for two Days together, 
publick Prayers and Thankſgivings were celebrated through the Cities of 
London and has ab King Edward, having treated his Priſoners after a great 
and magnificent Manner, order'd King Joh» and his Son to be honourably 
lodgꝰd and entertain'd in the Savoy, being then a famous Palace belonging to 
the Duke of Lancaſter ; the reſt were fix'd in other convenient Places. David 
King of the Scots was ſtill kept Priſoner in the Caſtle of Odiam ; but not long 
after, when he had endur'd about eleven Years Impriſonment, at the inceſſant 
David Xing of Suit of Queen Joan his Wife, Siſter to King Edward, he was releasd, upon 
2 paying a Ranſom of a hundred thouſand Marks Sterling, and upon Condition 
of demoliſhing certain Forts and Caſtles. | i 
A. D. In the following Year, K. Edward, to diſplay his Grandeur, iſſu'd out an ex- — wy 
1358. traordinary Proclamation, That all Foreign Knights and Gentlemen fromany <4. 
Reg. 32. Fart of the World, deſiring to come to the Feaſt of St. George, to be ſolemn 
* held at Windſor on the Twenty third of April, ſhould have his Letters of fa 
proclaim's as Conduct for the Space of three Weeks, there to partake of thoſe Martial Ho- 
Windſor. nours and Prizes, which ſhould attend the Exerciſes of his publick Juſtings and 
, | - Ours 
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Tournaments. Theſe were celebrates” the higheſt Magnifience and 

Splendor, and attended by the Duke of Ml ant, and great Numbers of Lords, 

Knights and brave Men out of Germany, France, Flanders, Scotland, and 1 
other Nations. In the ſame Year dyd the famous Iſabella, Mother to King RueenIſabells 
Edward, in the ſixty third Year of her Age, afrer about twenty eight Years “ 
Confinement at the Caſtle of Riſings near London, as having been highly cul- 

pable in relation both to her Husband and the Nation. Her Marriage with 

King Edward II. as it prov'd fatal to her Husband, ſo it was unfortunate to 

her Country the Kingdom of France; ſince from her the preſent King of Ex- 

gland deriv'd his Title, and brought infinite Miſeries upon that Nation, which 

at this Time were greater than ever happen'd ſince the Time of the Romans. 

For Charles the Dauphine, Duke of Normandy, who had eſcap'd from the Bat- 

tel of Poictiers, took the Government upon him during his Father's Impriſon- 

ment; but by the dangerous Practices of Charles King of Navarre, and evil 
Diſpoſition of the Paviſians towards the Delivery of their Soveraign, he was 

grievoully incumber'd, and ſurrounded with innumerable Miſchiefs, not being cre: Miſcrici 
able as yet to work out his Father's Liberty. Moreover the Exgliſhß under the * France. 
Conduct of Sir Robert Kpowles, Sir James Pype, and Thomalin Foult, com- 
mitted terrible Devaſtations, and gain'd great Treaſure, Booty and Ran- 

ſoms, in Bretaioz and Normandy, under the Pretence of ſerving thoſe of Va- 

warre. In ſhort, all the Kingdom of Fance was over- run with diſſolute Sol- 

diers of ſeveral Nations, who having no General, waſted all at their Pleaſure, 

and by unheard of Inſolencies diſcover'd all the Miſeries of Anarchy and 
Confulion. | 1 5 5 

bin. Two Cardinals in the Exgliſs Court endeavour d to put an End to theſe A D, 
a Troubles by accommodating the Matter between the two Kings; but could not  * 

with two Years Labour draw any Thing to ſuch a Head, as the French for their R 359. 
King's Liberty would perform; which put King Edward upon new Reſolutions . * 3 4 
againſt Fance. Therefore looking upon himſelf as deluded by the French, he 5115, 0m. 
with a vaſt Fleet of eleven hundred Sail paſs'd over from Sandwich, in Order France. 
to a new Invaſion. Being arriv'd at Calais, he ſet forwards from thence with | 

an Army of a hundred thouſand Men divided into three great Bodies or Batta- 

lions ; the firſt under the valiant Henry Duke of Lancaſter, the ſecond under 

the brave Prince of Wales, and the third led by himſelf. They march'd through 

Artois to the City of Rheims the Metropolis of Champaign, where the Kings 

of France were uſually crown'd and anointed-; but miſſing of this Place, they Ki: Succeſer. 
ſoon took the Cities of Sens and Nevers without Reſiſtance, The Terror of 

theſe Armies ſoon put the Duke of Burgundy upon a- Compoſition ; and for a 
Sum of two hundred thouſand Florens of Gold obtain'd that all Burgundy 
ſhould be ſpar'd from Plunder and Devaſtations. The King kept his Chriſtmas 
near Rheims, where he was inform'd that the French had landed many Men 
upon the Coaſts of Suſſex, who had committed great Barbarities, but had in 

a ſhort Time retir'd. Upon this News he remov'd from thence and advanc'd 
towards the Walls of Paris; where he honour'd four hundred Eſquires and 6 
Gentlemen with the Order of Knighthood. Charles the Dauphine, 1 of R 3 
France, was then in the City with a powerful Army, but could not by any Neg. 54» 
Means be drawn to hazard a Battel, as dreading the Examples of his 3 | 
father and Father. Ample Conditions were in an humble Manner offerẽd to 

King Edward, but as yet he was inflexible and deaf to any other, than ſuch as 

he himſelf like a Conqueror propos d. Finding new Difficulties in the Siege of 

Paris, he retir'd into Bretaign to refreſh his Army; but upon his Return, X 
ſeeing the Fortifications increas'd, he turn'd his Anger into the very Bowels of fc wafer inte 
France, waſting and ravaging as far as Chartres and Orleans, and ſtill conti- t Bevel: of 
nu'd inexorable as to the French Propoſals. Yet in a ſhort Time an Accident * 

from Heaven chang'd his Mind, which was a prodigious Storm of Thunder, 

Hail and Rain, which kill'd (ix N of his Horſes, and near a thouſand 
i on ume meer © 7 "REL. CS | "Of 
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of his Men; and this ſo aſtoniſſic the King and his Men, that lookin 
it as a Mark of the Divine Diſ aq he immediately proſtrated bin far 
upon the Ground, and made a folernn Vow to Almighty God, That he would 
give a final Peace to Fance upon honourable Conditions. This, and the Duke 
of Laucaſter's Perſuaſions, ſo mollify*d him, that finally by the Mediation of 
4 Prace con. the Pope's Legate, 2 Peace was concluded at Bretaign near Chartres, upon the 
cluded. eighth Day of May. Thus was the Kingdom of France deliver'd from its ter- 
"ible Scourge by the Hands of Providence, when it was in a languiſhing, 

and almoſt expiring Condition. | 
The Subſtance of the Articles of Agreement was this: That the King of i» 
„ England ſhould retain the whole Dukedom of Gaſcony, with the bordering 
| Countries of Xaintoign, Poittou, Peregort, Limoſin, Quercie, Anyoleſm, Ro. 
vergne, & c. with all the Cities, Caſtles and Appendages, without any Depen- 
dency upon the King of Fance: That he ſhould likewiſe retain the County 
of Ponthieu, the Towns, Counties and Lordſhips of Calais, Gaifnes, Mon- 
ftruel, Hanves, Wale, Oye, St. Valary, Mert and Sangate : And that he ſhould 
receive from King John for a Ranſom, a Sum of Mony amounting to five hun- 
dred thouſand Pounds, the fifth Part to be paid down, and the reſt in two Years 
Time. For all this, the King of England ſhould renounce all his Right and 
Title to the Crown of Fame, the Dukedom of Normanay, the Counties of 
Tourain, Anjou, Maine, the Sovereignty and Homage of the Dukedom of 
Byetaign, and the Earldom of Flanders ; and that he ſhould at his own Ex- 
pences ſet King John at Liberty in Calais, within three Weeks Time. For the 
Performance of Covenants, Hoſtages were given of many of the greateſt Men 
in Fance, who were Sureties for the Ranſom : The Scots were not to be aſ- 
ſiſted by the French King, nor the Flemmings by the Engliſb; and the King of 
Navarre and' his Brother were comprehended in the Articles. The Treaty 
being ſolemnly ratify'd by both Kings, and Hoftages given, King Edvard ho- 
| The French nourably conducted King John to Calais, where he made a moſt magnificent 
Xing relia d. Entertainment for him, Rin waited at the Table by King Edwsr#s four 
Sons, and the chief Nobility of England. Here was King John ſer at full Li- 
berty, after he had been a Priſoner above four Years; and both Kings de- 
rted in the moſt obliging Manner, with all the Demonſtrations of hearty 
ve and Affection. 


| * 
A D. VII. The Wars being ended between the two chief Crowns im Earope, ws, 


1 5 7. his Lerters Patents to the Priors-Aliens all their Hoaſes, Lands and Eftates, 
4 oy 3 , which were taken from them twenty three Years before for the Maintenance of 
3 . the French Wars: A rare Example of a juſt King: it being ſeldom known that 
Aliens. Princes give up what they have once got into their Poſſeſſion. In the fame Year 
a ſecond Peſtilence happen'd in England, which fwept away many of the No- 
bility and Biſhops, and among the reſt Henry Duke of Laxrafter, a Perſon of 
extraordinary Worth in all R who fell much lamented by all Men, eſpe- 
cially the poorer Sort, by whom he was call'd the Good Duke: He founded 
the Collegiate Church of Leirefter, and alſo a noble Hoſpital there for a hun- 
dred Poor People, which laft fill continues. Shortly after his Death the Prince 
of Wales, now call'd the Black Prince, being in the one and thirtierht Year of 
| his Age, with the Conſent of the King his Father, marry'd the bexutifalLady 
Juoane, Counteſs Dowager of Kent, Widow of the late Earl Thomas Holland. 
* A. D. In the following Year, not long after at a Royal Tournament held in Sb 
1 3 6 2. feld for five Days W he was created Dake or rather Prfuee of Autan 
Reg. 36. or Gaſcom, and was ſolemnly inveſted with that Dukedom by his Father, who 
AT Pleading, now chang'd the Title of it into a' Principality. In the ſume Year, im a Par- 
edi 166, liament was paſs'd that remarkable Statute which ordains, That all Pleadings 
i» Engliſh. and Judgments in the Courts of Meſtminſter, ffould be for the TER 74 
: : 2 1 ; 


and England being in a profound Peace, King Edward was pleas'd to reſtore by 3. * 


* 
e 


nn 


Th 


zliſp, whereas before they were uſually in the Frexch Language. In the ſame 
Parliament the King declar'd himſelf arriv*d to the Fiſtieth Year of his Age, 
— to keep it as a Jubile, and to ſhew Acts of Grace and Mercy to his 
eople; and therefore granted his General and Special Pardon to all, without 
Fine or pay ing any Fees for the Seal; and he ſet ar Liberty all Debtors to the 
Crown, and Priſoners for Criminal Matters. He alſo confirm'd Magna Charta, 
yhich during this Reign had been confirm'd above ten ſeveral Times. In this yz 
arliament alſo, he declar'd his Second Son Lionel, Duke of Clarence; his ens. 
Tel Son, John of Gaum, Duke of Lantaſter; and his Fourth Son Edmund 
rl of Cambridge. So the King having paſs'd ſeveral Statutes, and fix'd the 
Staple of Wool at Calais, he ſpent the reſt of the Year in publick Pleaſures 
and Diverſions with his chief Nobility and French Hoſtages; taking a Pro- 
reſs with them through many Parts of England, and viſually expending for 
is own Part a hundred Marks, and ſometimes a hundred Pounds a Day. 


— 


Prothvt is 


In the Beginning of the following Year, Prince Eduard having waited upon A, D. 


the King his Father, took ſhipping with his beloved Princeſs and all his Re- , 
tinue, and arriv'd at his Government of Gaſcony; where he kept a noble p,. 
Court for the Space of three Years; and goyern'd the Country with great 


363. 
Reg. 37. 


The Black 


Love and Clemency. In the mean Time ng Eiward's Court was honour'd Prince goes in- 


with the Preſence of three Kings at the ſame 
merly been Priſoners; David King of Scotland, who by the late Death of E- 
ward Baliol, now obtain'd an indiſputable Title to that Kingdom; John King 
of France, who came to tranſa& the Remains of his Ranſom, and the Deli- 
very of his Hoſtages; and Peter King of Cyprus, who came over to deſire Aſ- 
ſiſtance againſt the common Enemies of Chriſtendom. But nonè was ſo ac- 
ceptable as King John, to meet whom King Edward ſent many of his Nobility 
to Dover, from whence he was conducted to Canterbury, where he offer'd a 
rich Jewel at the Shrine of Thomas Becker, From thence he went to the Pa- 
lace of Eltham, here he was moſt obligingly receiv'd by the King and Queen, 
and entertain'd with all Sorts of Diverſions; and ſome Time after he was re- 


ceiv'd by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London in the greateſt State, by 


ime, two of whom had for- “ Gaſcony. 


whom he was magnificently treated. But Sir Henm Picard, «4 Merchant Vint- Fur Kings ena 


ner and formerly Lord Mayor, exceeded all Men in a wonderful Entertain- 
ment he made athisown Houſe for no lefs than four Kings at onde, of England, don. 
France, Scotland and Cyprus, befides' the King's Sons and moſt of the Nobility of 
England: A Thing never done by any private Subject of the Nation. Kin 

John had his chief Reſidence at the $4v%, then 4 magaificent Palace belong- 
ing to the Duke of Lantaſter; but not 1 in the Beg ring, 
he was taken dangerou n 
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ill of a languiſhing Diſtempet, Which put an Ind to Reg. 38. 


his Life,” on the eighth Day of Aptil, to the great Grief of King Edward, his „ Amng of 


| Queen; and the French Princes and Nobility. The King made him a noble France. 


Funeral at his own Expence, and caus'd his Body to be tranſported into France, 
where it was interr'd on the ſeventh of May at St. Denis. He was noted for 
this excellent Saying. of his; This if Faith" and Trath (Would be banif/d from the 
reſt of the World, yer they owpht to bs found in the Mouth of Ning. 

That King Edward's Fortune was not only avallable to himſelf, or his Lieu- * 
tenants; bur alſo to his Friends and Favourites, appear inthe great Conteſt 
about the Title of Bretaign, which about this Time was determin'd by the 
Death of the Lord Charles de Blois, Head of one Faction, who was flain in an 
Ingagement againſt the Lord Joh# de Monifort Head of the other Side ; where 
the Lord Lammer, Sir Johm Chandbir, Sir Hugh Calverley, with other EAI. 
mii; whe joir'd with Montfort Won great Honcur and Renown, This Bat- ,,, 


tel was' ſoüglit at Auray, not far from James; after which, Mop/fort having Aur: 
he did Homage to reign 


nted ſomes Eſtates to the Widow of His Competitor, 
Chiles the new King of France, and was accepted 


| | as Due of Bretaign, 
with Conſent of the King of Englau, his main Supporter and Protector. 


be 
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King of 
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Loſs was great on the Enemies Side; for there were ſlain, beſides the Earl of 
Blois, the Lord John his Brother, and ſix Lords, with many others of prin- 
cipal Note, Walſingham ſays about a thouſand Men of Arms and Efquires ; 
and there were taken Priſoners John and Gay the Earl's Sons, with nine other 
Lords, and of thoſe whoſe Fame countervaiPd many others, Sir Bertram de 
Glequin Marſhal of Fance, under the victorious Banner of Sir John Chandois 


In the mean Space from what Parts of the World did uot the Exgliſh bring v 


Teſtimonies of their Valour and Renown? For ſuch of them as had warr'd *. 
under the King of Cyprus againſt the Infidels, and taken Alexandria in Agypr, 


Reg. 39. return'd with great Riches in Cloaths of Gold, Velvits and precious Stones. 


John About theſe Times alſo Sir John Hawkwood, 


a noble Warrior, paſs'd over into 
" Italy, where he bravely reviv'd Military Diſcipline long diſus'd in thoſe Parts, 

and found ſuch Entertainment from the 7:alia» Princes, and got ſuch Honour 
and Riches by his Valour, that his Fame remains to this Day,, and his Statue 
among their moſt memorable Princes for Action and Bravery ; tho? in Rea- 
lity he went but a Taylor out of Exgland, which in thoſe Days could have fur- 


rhe Eoglich ni ſh'd the whole World with brave Commanders and expert Warriors. And 


1366. of his Reign, which had it been his laſt, we ha 
Reg. 40. 


as the Exgliſh Valour was ſeen one Way beyond the high Alps, ſo there fell 
out Occaſions not long after, which made it known and conſpicuous another 
Way, beyond the Pyrenæan Mountains. 


VIII. We have now brought this mighty Monarch tothe fortieth Year 

Gies him the moſt glorious and 
triumphant Prince in the World, to whom Fortune had always ſhown her 
Smiles, and ſcarce ever was retrograde. But now theſe laſt ten Yearsrepreſent 
us with little Turnings of the Scale, ſome Declenſions from that wonderful 
Height of Glory, and with ſome Spots and Blemiſhes which Age and Frailty 
brought upon him. Yet ſtill he wanted not Vigour and Reſolution to perform 


The Pope's Pre. many great Things, and particularly to reduce the exorbitant Pretences of the 3.7.0 


renſon; quaſh d Pope in this Nation, who more than once poſitively demanded that infamous 


Peter of Ca- 
ſtile begs the 
"Afiſtance of the 


Black Prince, 


Tribute from England and Ireland that was firſt granted by King John. This 
being now again demanded, King Edward in a full Parliament order'd it to be 
debated by the Prelates, Lords and Commons ſeperately ; and after a full De- 
liberation they declar*d, © That neither Johz, nor any other King, could bring 
' © himſelf or his Kingdom to any ſuch Subjection, without their Aſſent, as ap- 
* pear*d from the plaineſt Evidences ; and if it were done, it was void, as be- 
ing againſt their Conſent and his Coronation Oath : Therefore they finally 
© refolv'd, That if the Pope ſhould by Proceſs, or any other Way attempt to 
© conſtrain the King or his Subjects to agree with any Claims in that Reſpect, 
© they would reſiſt him to the utmoſt of their Power. Thus by the Care of 
the King, and the Stout Oppoſition of the Parliament, this haughty Demand 


of the Biſhop of Rome was quaſh'd for ever; for we do not find that it was 
ever reviv'd afterwards. - | 


Still the mighty Prince of Wales remain'd in his Government of Gaſcony, tif" 
with a ſplendid Court and a noble Attendance, and without Imployment, till c. 


he was humbly ſolicited by Peter King of Caftile to aſſiſt him, who for his 
Cruelties and Tyrannical Actions, had been driven out of his Kingdom by his 
natural Brother Henry; all which the Prince, by the particular Conſent of his 
Father, chearfully undertook, upon Promiſe of large Remunerations. The 
Cauſe was much better than the Perſon ; For this Peter, Son to Alphonſo IT. 
King of Caſtile, had prov'd intolerable to his Subjects, oppreſſing and deftroy- 
ng his Nobility to inrich himſelf, divorcing and then murdering his Wite, 
Siſter to the preſent Queen of France, by the Inſtigation of his Concubine 
Maria de Padilla, whom he afterwards marry'd. Whereupon the State ad- 
hering to his Brother Henry, who tho? a Baſtard by Birth was more legi- 
timate by his Virtues, crown'd him King of Spain at Burgos, and * 
* ö | | ; . eter 
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Peter to abandon his Kingdom. The brave Black Prince, thicſting after A. D. 
Glory, and deſirous to ſuccour the Diſtreſſed; paſs'd over the Fyrenæan Mcun- ; 367. 


tains into Spain with a compleat Army of thirty thouſand Men, having in his Reg, 414 


Company, beſides moſt of the prime Commanders of the Exgliſb, the Perſons 


of two Kings, Peter King of Caſtile, and the King of Majorca, and John Duke a 2. 


of Lancaſter, who ſome Time after Peter's Death was himſelf King of Caſtile 
and Leon. On the other Side the new King Herry for the Defence of his ac- 
uired Kingdom had gather'd together great Numbers, as well French as Ca- 
ilians, and others both Chriſtians and Saracens, not fewer than an hundred 
thouſand Men. Upon the Borders of. Caſtile near Najara a general Battel 
was fought between theſe two unequal Armies; where the Heroical Prince 
of Wales, now Black indeed with the amazing Terror he ſtruck into his Enes 
mies, obtained a compleat Victory, with the Death of many thouſands on % 4, 4 
the other Side; and Bertram de Glequin, the French General with many others glorious Li; 
were taken Priſoners. As ſoon as the Battel was over, King Peter, tranſpor- © Nara. 
ted with the mighty Valour of the Prince, kneel'd down to give him Thanks 
with the Marks of Adoration ; but the other running to EN him would 
by no Means permit it: However bowing very low, he gave him Thanks, 
That by his Valour and Aſſiſtance he had now regain'd his Crown: To which the 
Prince with admirable Modeſty reply'd, Sir, return your Thanks to God Al- 
mig hey, and give him all the Glory; for by him alone, and not by me, you have c<- 
tain'd the Victory. The Fame of this Action however flew through all Parts of 
Earope, and the Germans, Flemmings and Engliſh in eſpecial Manner acknow» «<; tres 
ledg'd the Prince of Wales to be the Glory of Honour and Knighthood, and n. 
thiat ſuch a Prince was worthy to govern the World, ſince he had atchiev'd 
three ſuch wonderful Enterprizes ; Firſt at Creſſy, where by him the whole 
Power of France was broken, two Kings ſlain, and a third put to flight; next 
at Poictiers, where he again overcame the whole Power of Fance, and took 
its King Priſoner, and now in Spain, where at one ſingle Blow he decided the 
Fate of a Kingdom; as tho? he had the Power to make and unmake Kings and 
2 : For he never left Peter, till he had replac'd him upon his Throne at 
05, | | . 
Ibid, ut nowithſtanding all this Glory, the Prince prov'd a great Sufferer in-a peter prove 
ſhort Time, from the monſtrous Falſhood and Ingratitude of King Peter; for **87:l. 
. tho* he had ſhown himſelf the moſt generous Man in the World to this wick- 
ed Prince, he was forc'd to return to Bourdeawx without Mony to pay his Ar- 
my, which occaſion'd extraordinary Miſchiefs to himſelf, and to the Engliſh 
Dominions beyond Sea; as if God himſelf had been diſpleas'd for his ſuc- 
couring ſuch a Tyrant. Therefore the Prince, who declar'd Honour ſhould be 
his Reward, to pay off his Soldiers who had been deluded by Peter, coin'd his 
own Plate for Mony ; and when that prov'd inſufficient, he laid upon his 
Subjects of Gaſcom and the neignbouring Provinces a new Tax, which proyo- 
ked them to a dangerous Revolt. However God's Vengeance found out Pe- 
ter; for not long after his Baſtard Brother Henm return'd with new Forces, 
and by the Aſftance of Glequin and the French, he not only expell'd him 
from his Throne, but alſo murder'd him with his own Hands. Thus ended 
this great Expedition of the Black Prince, which almoſt put a Period to the 
Health and Happineſs of his Life ; for in this Journey he contracted an incu- 
rable Diſpoſition, which ſome impute to an inveterate Poiſon, that produc'd 
dangerous Symptoms both upon his Body and Mind *till the Day of his Death. 
We may here likewiſe in a manner conclude all the Happineſs and good Suc- 3, ,, 4 
ceſs of King Edward's Reign, during the reſt of which we ſcarce meet with F N. 
any Thing but the untimely Death of his Sons, and his moſt heloved Queen, 
the Diſcontents and Factions of his Nobility and Subjects, with the Revolt 
and Loſs oſ moſt of what he had gain'd by his Conqueſts in France. | 
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egan the Peace between England and France to diſſolve it ſelf by F. 

A, 4 W and Degrees. For while King Edward quietly enjoy'd himſelf in * 
W the noble Virtues and Actions of his Sons and Subjects, Charles King of France 
Reg. 42. firnam'd The Wiſe, warn'd by the numerous Calamities his Dominions had ſu- 

ſtain'd from the Engliſh in open War, and moſt earneſtly deſiring to recover the 

Honour of his Nation, betook himſelf to other Arts and Methods; never ven- 

turing his own Perſon, but _—_— all his Deſigns by Deputies, in which 

the Service of Bertram de Glequin, afterwards Conſtable of Fance, was of ex- 

+; French traordinary Benefit. Nor did he neglect in Time to find out proper Colours to 

| Kingimprover- paint over his Colluſions and Contrivances for ſaving his Honour; inſomuch 
that when it came to a publick Scrutiny, the Loſs was plainly upon King Ed- 

zward's Side, and the Cauſe of the Breach at leaſt render'd doubtſul. His Pra- 

ctices were notwithſtanding palpable, and it muſt be acknowledg'd that King 

Edward, relying too much upon the Rules of Honour and Magnanimity, did 

not reap the juſt Effects of ſuch mighty Victories; nor of a Peace which was ſo 

ſolemnly rat iſy'd, that in the World's Opinion it could not on one Side be in- 

fring d, without a manifeſt Invaſion of all Obligations Divine and Human. 

The Prince of Wales by Letters advertis'd his Father not to truſt to any ſpe- 

cious Overtures of Amity and Alliance made by the French, becauſe he found 

that they had entertain'd ſecret Practices in every Place a 2 him. But the 

* Prince was then judg'd to ſpeak out of a reſtleſs Delight after War, and there- 

fore prevaiPd not; tho? the Effects ſoon diſcover'd that his Words were un- 
| ueſtionably true. | | 
A. D.. For now og Charles, having by ſpeedy Payments and'other Methods te- 

WS 6 cover'd all the French Hoſtages out of England, usd all Means to abuſe King 

| R 329% Edward's Credulity, *till he had advanc'd as far as Diſſimulation could carry 

| eg 43. him. He courted the good old King with obliging Letters and Preſents, while 
The French his Plots were ripening abroad, and the County of Peuthieu, King Edward's 
King's Deſg*7. undoubted Inheritance was ſurpriz'd before he heard of it. And whereas the 
Prince of Wales in Gaſcony demanded a certain Tax upon Chimnies, the Earls 

of Armignat and Cominzes, and other Lords ſubject to the Prince, hating the 

Engliſb Empire, repair'd to the French Court at Paris, there to purſue an Ap- 

peal from this Oppreſſion made by the Prince, who was not ſo happy as to fol- 
how the Advice of Sir Robert Kypolls and other wiſe Counſellors who diſſuaded 
this Impoſition. Theſe Lords pretended that he was to anſwer before King 

Charles as his ſuperior Lord, from whom he held by Homage and Fealty ; and 

tho' King Edward and his Heirs were abſolutely freed by the laſt Treaty from 

all Manner of Service for his Dominions in France, King Charles at length pro- 

ceeded to ſummon the Prince of Wales to Paris, to anſwer his Subjects Accu- 

ſations. His Anſwer was like himſelf, That he would come attended with 

ſixty thouſand Men. The King of England complain'd of the Breach of Peace 

to the Pepe and the Emperor, who made a Journey into Fance to reconcile 

the. two Kings; before whom the Ernglih Ambaſſadors alledg?d, That the 

French were the firſt Infringers of the folemn Treaty by ſeizing of Ponthien 

and ſeveral Parts of Gaſcony, without firſt demanding Reſtitution for any In- 

jury committed, and inſiſted upon many other unfair Practices. The French 

Hi: Pretenſions ON the other Side alledg'd That King Edward had not made that publick Re- 
nunciation to the Crown of Fance as the Treaty oblig'd him, nor did he 

withdraw his Troops out of Fance fo ſoon as he ought ; therefore the Breach 
was on the Exgliſh Side, becauſe the Soldiers were theirs. Thus both Sides 
had their plauſible Pretences, but neither ſubmitted to an Agreement. 

'4 Breach with Upon this King Edward calld a Parliament, declar'd the Breach, defir'd Sup- 

France. plies, and obtain'd them; and further by their Advice he reaſſum'd his Claim 

to the Crown of France, and alter'd his Seals accordingly. John Duke of Lan- 
caſter and Humphry Bohun Earl of Hereford were ſent over with a powerful 
Army to Calais to invade France on that Side; while the Prince of Wales = 
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"Ns endeavouring to recover the revolted Towns-on the other. But not much wag 
effected, and the Duke after he had pierc'd as far as Roar return'd home, Af. 
ter whom Thomas Beauchamp Earl of Warwick was ſent over with freſh Sup- 


plies, but he dy'd in his Expedition; leaving behind him the Character of One 


P aa. ” 


who had ſcarce his Equal for Loyalty and Courage, In Exgland was nothing 


but Grief and Mourning for the Death of the excellent Queen Philippa, who 
had been Wife to King Edward for forty four Years, and had born him twelve 


Children. A little before her Death the King being by, ſhe in a ſolemn Speech 73, pak of 
acknowledg'd the great Happineſs, Peace and Proſperity in which they had Wen Philip. 


liv'd for ſo many Years, and concluded with making him three Requeſts : * 


Firſt, That he would be pleas'd to pay all her Debts; Secondly, That he 


would make good all her Charities and Donations to Colleges, Churches and 
Religious Houſes; and Laſtly, That he would give Orders that whenever he 
dy'd his Body might be bury'd by hers at Weſtminſter. Theſe being granted 


with the moſt tender Expreſſions, having recommended herſelf, him and her 


Children to God's Mercy, ſhe quietly departed, to the exceeding Grief of all 


her Subjects, who highly lov'd her as a true Friend to the Exgliſb, liberal to mer chr 


her Servants and charitable to the Poor. Among her many AQs of Piety, 
ſhe founded Queew's-College in Oxford, 
Still the Wars were carried on in France, where Sir Robert Knolls, a Man 


min; renowned for Courage and Conduct, was made Commander of an Army, 


with which he terrify'd the Country as far as the Loye, harrafs'd Vermandois, 
Champaign, la Brie, and the Iſe of France, and burnt all round Paris, yet no- 


A. D. 
1370. 
Reg. 44. 


Sir Robert 


thing could move the French wg to ſend any Forces againſt them out of Rolls 48, % 


thar City. But this Army having 
daining to be commanded by him whom they accounted their Inferior, great 


Factions were rais'd, and the Expedition came to no great Effect. About the 


ſame Time the Duke of Lancaſter and the Earl of Cambridge were ſent with 
Forces into Gaſcony to aſſiſt their Brother the Prince of Wales; who about this 
Time, hearing of the treacherous Revolt and Surrender of Limoges, he reſol- 
ved to execute a ſevere Revenge upon the Place, and all ſuch as were concern'd 
in the Betraying of it. After a Month's Siege he took the City by Storm, at 
which Time more than three thouſand Men, Women and Children of the In- 
habitants were put to the Sword ; yet at — * the great Bravery of three 
French Officers ſo affected his generous Breaſt, that - ſhew'd Mercy to the 
reſt, tho he wholly burnt and deſtroy'd the Place. This was the laſt Mar- 
tial Act of this mighty Prince, with whom the good Fortune of England, as 
if it had been inherent to his Perſon, flouriſh'd in his Health, languift'd in 
his Sickneſs, and expir'd in his Death. He was now carry'd about in a Horfe 
Litter; and being advis'd by his Phyſicians to return into England for his 
Health, he ſollow'd their Directions, and with his Princeſs, his Son Richard 
and others; he came for Exgland, taking his final Leave of Gaſcory, which he 
left to the Management of his Brother John Duke of Lancaſter. 

The French in the mean Time won many Towns and Forts in age, dail 
raiſing new Hopes after ſo long and continu'd Misſortunes. The unhappy Loſs 
of that expert Commander Sir John Chandois was a mighty Advantage to them, 
whoſe whole Care reſted upon their famous Gleqain, a Man ſo skilſul in good 


and evil Fortune, and who had ſo temper'd his Courage and Diſcretion, that 


he alone could bid his unfortunate Country riſe once more and, flouriſh, The 
Prince of Wales ſtill declining in Health, upon his firſt Appearance before his Fa- 
ther, ſurrender'd the Dukedom of Gaſcony to be diſpos'd according to his Plea- 
ſure; And while King Edward was at Clarendon, there repair'd to him the fa- 
| ious King of Navarre, whoſe Buſineſs was to make an Offer of an Alliance a- 


inſt the French; but tho? his Propoſals were acceptable, yet his Cautions ſeem'd 
Þo deſeQtive, that after a ſolemn Entertainment, he return'd without any Con- 


eluſion. Not long after the Duke - Langer and his Brother the Earl of Cam. 


bridge 


everal Lords and great Men in it, who dif- France. 


« 


The laſt Ali 
of the Black 
Prince, 
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into England, 


A. D. 
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yige tetutwd out of Gaſzom, with their Ladies Conſtance 
Daughters to Petey late King of Spain, hom they marry*d , the Duke there. 

upon ſtiling himſelf King, and his Wife Queen of Caſtile and Leon. Nor was 
the Exiiſß Name only increas'd in titular Honours, bur alſo by real Actions; 

+4, Flem- for about this Time, the Hemmings, who had provolt'd the Nation, were de. 
mings def:sr- ſeated by the Earl of Hereford, in a ſharp Sea-Fight, about twenty five of 
td ar . their Ships were taken, and all the Men flain. \ 
A D The Pleaſure of this _—_— was ſoon after ſower'd with a terrible Loſs at 1 
A. D. Sea: For the French having belieg'd the ſtrong City of Rorhel with the A ſſiſt- 
1372- ance of Heum King of Caftile by Sea, for the Relief of the Exgliſb, the Earl 
Reg. 46. of Pembroke was ſent with forty Ships, Men, Victuals, Ammunition and Mo- 
ny to the Value of twenty thouſand Marks for the Uſe of the War; but being 

ſuddenly attack*d by the Spaniſh Atmado, conſiſting of many jarge Ships under 
the Command of Admiral Baccungra and others, rhe Exgliſb after a long and 


I. kaglim bloody Conflict were utterly routed, the Earl himſelf taken Prifoner, and al- 


werfied as Ses Moſt all the reſt ſlain or taken. Rocbell held out notwithſtanding ; to the Re. 
2 Spani- ljef of which while King Edward in Perfon ſet Sail with an extraordinary 
9 Power, a violent Wind drove him back into Exgland, to his great Diſappoint- 
ment, and the uſeleſs Conſumption of ninety thouſand Pounds Sterling. Vet 
ſtill he did not give over his Cate for that ſtrong Place, which the Engliſh 
A. D. with no ſmall Courage made good againſt the Enerhy. This Place perſiſting in 
" 1292, All Loyalty, John Duke of Breraigy, who had marry d the Lady Mary Daugh- 
, 1373 ter to King Edward, a great Lover of the Exgliſb, reſolv'd to venture his For- 
eg. 47 · tune in their Cauſe; and coming over to Exgland, he had Aid granted him, 
with which he warr*d againſt the Frenth with various Succeſs. Likewiſe the 
The Dale of brave Duke of Laxcaſter, with a powerful Army from Calais, march'd and ra» 
Lancaſter? vag'd through the Body of the whole Kingdom of Hanct, *till he arriv'd at 
France. Bou#derax, and that without any conſiderable Oppoſition : So that tho? this Ex- 
pedition ſeem'd very glorious for the Engliſh, yet it was of more Fame than 
real Advantage to their Affairs; for they loft many Men, and almoſt all their 
Horſes in that long March, partly through the Diſeaſes incident to Camps, but 
chiefly for Want of Forage and Proviſions. Not long after the Duke drew out 
into the Field, and a Day was appointed between him and the Duke of Anjon, 
the French King's Brother, to have decided the Nation's Conteſt in a ſet Bat- 
tel, before the City of Thouloaſe in e ; but by an untimely and perni- 
4 Tracy, ious Sort of a Truce, to which King dard conſented upon the Account of 
his Son's Sickneſs, the hopeful Victory not only flipt away from the Exgliſb, 
but likewiſe all Advantages of acting any Thingelfe in dueSeafon. The Freneh 
boaſted themſelves as of a Conqueſt, tho? what they r was no more than 
the common Effects of Policy. Gleqwiz in the mean Time made the beſt uſe 
of all Occaſions, and did much Damage to the Egli Party in Gatenne and 
Bretaign; but in may Sir Robert Kpolls ſo bravely acquitted himſelf in the 
Behalf of King Edward's Son-in-Law the Duke, that heonly ſeem'd a fit Match 
for Glequiy, as the other alſo had ftopp'd the Current of his Fortunes. 
A. D. The next Year the Duke of Lancaſter return'd into 
Departure almoſt all Gaſcoxy rev 
, 2374 vantage of King Edward's Age, the Black Prince's Sickneſs, and the Succeſs | 
Reg. 48. of their Policy, more than their Valour, were grown brave again. A Treaty 
Pork of Peace was negotiated at Brages, but all was Colour and Pretence; for at the 
in France. fame Time the French made ſecrer Preparations for new Attempts. The chief 
Commiſſioner for the Exgliſb in that Treaty was the Duke of L , and 
for the French the Duke of Anjon; and their Meeting produc'd nothing but a 
ſhort Truce to breed more Evils to the Exgliſi. Notwithſtanding, much out- 
ward Jollity and Magnificence appear'd in Exeland ; for this Summer a certain 
 Gentlewoman of no great Quality, calPd Aliue Prime, by her Beauty and other 
Artifices ſo muchprevail d upon the aged King, as to be hi Miſtreſs;and he having 
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* 


and abella, -— 


| England, aſter whoſe 5,1% 
and fell to the French, who by the Ad- 
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lately given her the affected Title of Lazy of the San, ſhe gloriduſſy attir'd The Ae 

rod lingly in a Triumphant Chariot from the Tower of London through Fec. 

Cheapſide, accompany'd with many Lords, Knights and Ladies, every Lady 

leading a Lord or 4 Knight by his Horſes Bridle, till they came into Smith- 

field, where began a ſolemn faſting or Tournament between many of the 

young Exgliſb Noblemen. | By RES | 5 

dee Among the Parties that ſuffer'd by the late hurtful Truce the Duke of Bre- A. D. 
Hafen aig Was chief. For he had obtain'd a great Aſſiſtance from his Father. in- . 

Law King Edward, and was now with the Earls of Cambridge, March, War- "3: 4h4 | 

wick and Stafford, and many other Gentlemen and Soldiers return'd into Bre. Reg. 49. 


in Gaſcony. But this Truce wrought more for Gleqain's Advantage than he 12 1 7 
air, t. La.) 


(line, 


* vp 


ing theſe continual Burdens, inſtead of Contributions, exhibited great Com- Reg 50. 
plaints, charging the King's Officers with fraudulent Practices, and petition'd 

that the Duke of Lancaſter, the Lord Chamberlain Latimer, Dame Alice Peirce, 

and Sir Richard Sturry, might be remov'd from the Court. All this was done : 
with ſuch Heat and Vehemence, that the King, rather than not be ſupply'd, n“ fer 
gave way to them, and remov'd all thoſe Perſons from his Preſence. The Prince kw, 

was thought to favour this Proceeding ; for there ſeem'd no good Correſpon- 

dence between him and his Brother the Duke of Lancaſter, who now manag?d 

all under his aged Father, and whoſe Ambition might be dangerous to his 

young Son Richard, whom he was like to leave to his Mercy. The King in this 
Parliament, being in the Fiftieth Year of his Reign, to gratifie his Subjects, 

granted another general Pardon, as another Jubilee ; which was ſolemniz'd 

with great Magnificence. But this Jubilee was ſoon turn'd into a general Sor- 

row throughout the Nation by the Death of that Miracle of Mankind the in- 
comparable Prince of Wales; a Prince the greateſt for Magnanimity, Valour „ 7he Death 
and Bravery, and the nobleſt for Humanity, Courteſie and Wiſdom, that ever 5 he Block 


rac'd the Exgliſh Name and Nation. With him dy'd the Hopes of all F»zliſh ow / 
en, who receiv'd the News of his Death with unexpreſſible Affliction, and | 1 
Sorrow was ſhown even among his Enemies; and the French King himſelf in / 


Memory of his Worth ſolemniz d his Obſequies in a moſt noble manner at Pa- 
74s, in the Preſence of the greateſt Part of his Prelates and Peers. He dy'd in 
the forty ſixth Year of his Age, upon the eighth Day of June, in the Memory 
of which his Anniverſary Obit was afterwards appointed to be held at Windſor 
upon that Day for ever; and the whole Body of the Parliament thought them- 
ſelves honour'd in attending his Herſe to Canterbury, where he was interr'd 
with the higheſt Solemnity imaginable. His Loſs was fo ſenſible an Affliction 
to his Father, the trueſt Judge of his Merits, that he ſeem'd not to live aſter 
him, nor could he continue much above a Year in this World, | 
r The Cauſe of this Domeſtick Mourning daily encreas'd with the Effects of A D 
*, his Loſs, which in a ſhort Time too much diſcover'd themſelves. The King re- 12,7 ; 
call'd ſuch Perſons as by Petition of the Parliament had been remov'd, and Pe- ie, =... 
ter de la Marc, Speaker of the ſame Parliament, who had nobly expreſs the 8-51 
Mind of the Houſe in the ſoreſaid 9 at the Suit of Alice Peirce, 
| | 2 was 
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was condemn'd by the King to perpetual Impriſonment at Nottingham, tho? | 
within two ob Jpeg he with much Difficulty regain'd his Liberty. In the 
Richard 5m mean Time John of Gaunt Duke of Laxcafter, got the Government of the 
re che Black Kingdom to be intruſted into his Hands by his Father. But Richard the eldeſt 
Prince, decla= 6:16 late Prince of Wales, for preventing all Conteſts about the Succeſſion 
red Heir to the San of * 
Crown. to the Crown of England, was by his Grandfather firft made Earl of Cheſter, 
and not long after Prince of Wales. And for a full Aﬀurance and Security, 
King Edward caus'd all the Nobility of the Realm to take an Oath to accept 
and defend Prince Richard, as lawful Heir and King of England, after his De- 
ceaſe ; nor durſt his Uncles, tho? famous Warriors, contradict their Father's 
AQ. Finally the good old King, to comfort himſelf in Honouring the living 
Image of his Child, to give the Mind of his Grand- child a Sight of fy- 
ture Majeſty, and to make his Uncles acquainted with the Reſpect due to his 
Perſon, he causꝰd him to ſit above all his Children in an open and ſolemn Feaſt. 
d. Wielt About this Time the famous Doctor Johw Wicliff, a Man of an acute Wit, 
3-:6che; his profound Learning,and great Judgment, publickly maintain'd ſeveral material 
Ozinies, Points and Propoſitions in the Univerſity of Oxford againſt the Church of 
Rome; particularly againſt the Pope's Supremacy,the Infallibility of the Church, 
and Tranſubſtantlation. The Pope being inſorm'd of theſe, and foreſeeing 
how much his Authority might be calPd in queſtion, condemn'd twenty three 
of his Propoſitions as Heretical; whereupon: the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and 
Biſhop of London having attack d the Body of the faid Wiclsf, in the Preſence 
of his great Favourers the Duke of Lancaſter and the Lord Pezrcy, declar'd, 
the Judgment of the Pope concerning his Doctrines, which had then taken 
deep Root in the Univerſity, Court and Country; fo that for a while all 
 ſeem'd to be quiet. But upon ſome ſecret e IIS he was not long 
ſilent. His Followers were in the Phraſe of thefe dark Days call'd Lolaras, im- 
plying a Sort of Weeds ; tho? in reality they endeavour'd to extirpate all per- 
The Duke of Nicious Weeds, which Time, Sloath and Fraud had introduc'd into the Church. 
Lancaſter The Duke of Lancaſter, as ſome think out of private Reſentments againſt 
Proves , Courtney Biſhop. of London, was ſo far ingag'd in his Protection, that he and 
the Lord Peircy with great Difficulty eſcap'd the Fury of the Loxdorers, who 
would unqueſtionably have cut them in Pieces in Revenge of ſome diſgraceful 
Words utter'd by the Duke againſt their Biſhop. He notwithſtanding: difſuaded 
them from all Violence, and kept them from forcing his Palace of the S); 
but ſtill in a moſt opprobrious manner they defac'd his Armouries in the open 
Which cauſe: Market; a Diſhonour not to be endur'd/by one of the Royal Blood. By this 
1. 4 the People let him ſee what he and the Lord Peire were to have ex- 
don. pected, if they could have ſeiz d them, befare they had gotten to Kennington to 
Prince Richard, who there remain'd with his Mother. The Duke. for this was 
highly inrag'd, and would not deſiſt from proſecuting his Revenge againſt the 
Londoners, till he had procur'd the Lord Mayor and: Aldermen to be turn'd 
out of their Places, and others put in their Rooms. | 
One of the laſt publick Acts of the old King: was the triumphant Celebra- 
tion of St. George's Feaſt at Windſor, where he himſelf had founded the Order 
of the Garter; and at this Solemoity: he beftow?*d- upon his Grand. child 
Prince Richard the Dignity of Knighthood, the only Thing in all the Parri- 
x Edward Mony of Honour that could not deſcend to him. Not long after;- weaken'd 
lef Sickuſr, with innumerable Toils and Age, he was fore! d to relinquiſſt the Mord, as the 
up what ſhe could get, even to the Rings of his: Fingers, abandon'd him: 
Then his other Attendants, by her Example, ſeizing/upon-what: they could 
find, fled away; and even his Counſellars int in bis laſt Agony, when 
he moſt needed their Advice, leaving his Chamber in amannerempty;; which 
a poor Prieſt, of the Houſe obſerving, approach d: to:the King's Bed. ide, and 
finding him till breathing, call'd upon him to remember = 
9 2 ercy 
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Mercy for his Sis; which none before would do, but every one flatter'd him 
with the Hopes of Life. This had made him negligent of thoſe pious Cogi- 
cations fit for a dying Man; but being now excited by the Voice of this Prieſt, 
he ſhew'd all the Signs of Contrition, and with his laſt Breath expreſs'd the 
Name of Jeſws, Thus dy'd this mighty King at his Manor of Sheen now Rich. tis peach. 
word, on the twenty firſt Day of June, and ſixty fifth Year of his Age, after a 
long, and for the moſt Part glorious Reign of fifty Years, four Months and 
twenty ſeven Days. He left the World to the infinite Grief of his Subjects, 
and he was magnificently intert'd in the South-fide of rhe Royal Chappel in 
Weſtminſter Abby, by his belov'd Conſort Philippa, where his Tomb is ſtill to 
be ſeen, and near it a prodigious Sword which the King is ſaid to have usd in 
his Conqueſt of France. | 
To ſay ſomething of the Perſon of this admirable King, he was ſomewhat i, perſon 
tall of Stature, ſtrong and well proportion'd ; of ſuch a graceful and noble v Charter, 
Aſpect, that in his old-Age it commanded a general Veneration, and it was 
reckon'd a good Omen to behold his Face, tho” only in a Dream. No Man 
was more mild and gentle, where there was Submiſſion ; nor more ſtern and 
inexorable, where there was Oppoſition. In common Converſation he was very 
humble and familiar, both to Subjects and Strangers, but with great Gravity 
and Difcretion ; and nothing mean or trivial could enter into his Thoughts, 
but all as great and magnificent. He admirably well knew his Buſineſs, 
and perform'd it; therefore he was better reſpected, and better ſerv'd than 
any of his Predeceſſors. He was a Father to Orphans and diſtreſſed Perſons ; 
in-conferring Favours upon Men of true Merit; modeſt and humble 
in Proſperity, and never dej in Adverſity. He ſhew'd many noble In- 
ſtances of Piety and Charity, and in all his mighty Victories, he ever took 
care to give all the Glory to God. Yet his Valour and Bravery was heyond 
Expreſſion, and if we conſider the greateſt Part of this Reign, nothing can be 
imagin*d more glorious and triumphant, his Fame reaching to remote and bar- 
barous Nations, all Foreigners envying the Happineſs of his Subjects. Some 
Failures indeed happen'd in the latter End of his Reign; but it was when he 
had in a manner out- liv'd himſelf, as well as the beſt Wife, and beſt Son in the 
World. Tho? he was a Prince that highly valu'd his Prerogative, yer none of 
his Predeceſſors paſs'd mote or better Statutes for the Benefit and Liberty of his 
Subjects, or was more ſtrict in puniſhing his Judges and Officers for Oppreſſion, 
Bribery or Corruption. And as no King had more frequent and greater Taxes 
from his People, ſo they were ſatisfy'd they were laid out for the Honour and | 
Defence of the Nation; and theſe were as willingly: given, as they were wor- WS. 
' thily expended; till towards the latter End of his Reign, when he was too | 
much in the Poſſeſſion of others. In ſnort, Mufingham tells us, Lay God had 
never rais'd up a King-in-Eng/and, ſo valiant, generous and fortunate as himſelf. / 
For Monuments of his Charity and Munifience he founded E:finfter an Ab- / 
by near the Tower of London, a Nunnery at Debrford; Rings. Hall in Cambridge ; 
nce Part of Trinity Colledge, an Hoſpital ſor the Poor at Calais, and St. Stever's 
Chappel at Weſtminſter nobly endow'd ;- ànd alſo augmented the Chappel at 
| Windſor with the Proviſions for 'Churchmen, and twenty four'poor Knights. 
His other Buildings were great and numerous, as the Caftle of Wirifor, which 
he re- edify d and enlarg d, the Caſtle of Qubenborrum, the Fortifica tions at Ca. 
lait and many other Places. i 8 dM a 
Thus we are arriv*d-at the End of this great and mighty King's Reign, 
which began a-new' Scene of Miſeries and Cala mities. We find how he came 
to the Throne and how he left it; in both wich we Have Conſiderations of 
great Importance. His mounting over his Pather's Head into the Throne, tho? 
it might not be {is Crime, yet it went not without a Puniſiiment, and that in a 
high For tho he ſeſt behind him chret Sons of extraordinary Figure 
N Aliey, yet he had not orie to ſit on his Seat) but leſt it W 5 
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Child of eleven Years of Age, expos'd to the Ambition of Uncles who over. 
power'd him; to a factious and diſcontented Nation at home, and to broken 
and diſtracted Inheritances abroad; Himſelf having ſeen all his great Acqui- 
ſitions, gain'd with ſuch vaſt Treaſure and Bloodſhed, quite torn from him, 
and nothing remaining but the ſingle Town of Calais. The fatal Diviſions of 
his Poſterity were ſo pernicious to the whole Kingdom, as well as to them. 
ſelves, that if the Dead know any Thing of the Actions of the Living, he 
needed no other Torment than the diſmal Viſion of thoſe murder*d Princes 
of his Blood, whoſe Ghoſts may be faid to have juſtled each other where. 
ever they met. | | "1 


SECT. Iv. 
The Reign of King RICHARD the Second. 


Containing 22 Tears, 2 Months, and 8 Days. 


A. D. k ING Edward the Third was immediately ſucceeded by his Grand- yy 
1377. ſon the Prince of Wales, Richard of Bourdeaux, then but in the 
Res. 1 Eleventh Year of his Age; not only by Hereditary Right, but alſo 
S. J. the univerſal Wiſhes and Deſires of the People, who had an extraordina 

Love and Reſpe& for him, for the Sake of his incomparable Father Prince 
Edward , whoſe Fame and Memory was infinitely dear to the Nation : And 
upon this ancient Stock of Merit he longer maintain*d himſelf in the Peoples 
Aſſections, than by any worthy Actions of his own. Shortly after King Ed- 
ward's Deceaſe, this young Prince made a publick and ſplendid Entry into the 
City of London, attended by his Uncle the Duke of Lancaſter; which happily 
roduc'd a Reconciliation between that Duke and the Citizens of London not 

ong after. Then upon Thurſday the ſixteenth of July the Ceremony of his 
Coronation was perform'd in the Abby Church in Weftminfter with the ut- 
moſt Pomp and Magnificence; and theOath which he took before the Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury and the reſt of the Lords, was ſomewhat larger than what 
s 01h, We find taken by former Kings, conſiſting of theſe Articles: Firſt that he 
© would permit the Church to enjoy all her Liberties ; That he would reverence her 
. © Miniſters, and maintain the true Faith; That he would reſtrain Violence, and 
© all Oppreſſion, in all Sorts of Men; That he would cauſe good Laws to be 
© every where obſery/d , . eſpecially thoſe of St. Edward, Xing and Confeſſor ; 
© and would alſo cauſe all evil Laws or Cuſtoms to be abrogated : Laſtly, That 
© he would be no Reſpetter of Perſons, but would give right Judgment between 
Man and Maj, and would chiefly obſerve Mero in all his Decrees or Judg- 
© ments, 4 God ſhould ſhew Mercy to him. Which Form of the Coronation 

Oath, with ſome ſmall Alterations, has been adminiſtred to all fucceedin 

. Kings and Queens ever fince that Time. Then the Archbiſhop leading the 
King to the four Sides of the Scaffolds, ſnow'd him to the People, and accord- 
ing to the ancient Cuſtom ask'd them, If they would be ſubject to this Prince 
. | as their lawful Ruler, and be obedient to his Commands In this Coronation 
John of Gaunt, King of Leon and Caſtile and Duke of Lancaſter, made the 
nobleſt Figure of any other; and claim'd the Right of being Steward of En- 
gland, to carry the King's principal Sword, and tobe his Carver that Day. 
And here we way obſerve that Sir John Dimmock, in Right of the Manor of 
Scrivelſly in Lincolnſhire, was firſt admitted to ſerve as Champion to defend 
the King's Title againſt all Oppoſers; but how long before this Cuſtom of 
a Champion had been in ufe, We do not find. Then the King created his 
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| Uncle; the Lord Thimds of . on Farl of Buckingham, with a Penſion of oo Promotid 


a thouſind Marks ; the Lord Gaist D' Aazoleſme, the King's Governor, 
Earl of Huntington, with thie like Peüſion; Tn e Earl of Nolting. 
ham; and Fu Lord Percy, Lord-Marſhal, Earl of Northumberland,  _ 
; e in a War With Fante at the Heath of the late 

dvantage of the unſetled Times, and before the Coro- 

nation landed at Rye with'd conſiderable Fleet, and burnt that Town; where- 
upon immediately aftef rhe Sblemility, the Eatls of Cambriige and Bucting- 
ham were ſent to Dover, and the Earls of Saliibaty and'Southawpron with con. 
ſiderable Forces to defend thoſe Parts; It ſeems'there was no Fleet then rea- 


dy ro take the Seas, for on the rwenty firſt of Aug following, the French 7% Erich 
| fr 


with a great Number of Gallies landed in the Ifle of HH, butne ſeveral — 4 wry 
Towns there; and indeed took the whole Ille, except the Caſtle of C aresbrock ; and, 1 
which pa bravely defended by Sir Hazb Tyrrell the Governor, they were 

repulsd with conſiderable Loſß. But he being unable tö ſecure the reſt of the 
Country, the Inhabitants of thè Ille were oblip'd tb pay a thonfand Marks to 

the French, to ſave the reſt of it from Plunder and Burning: n they 

landed in other Places, and'burnt the Towns of Haſtings, Portſmouth, Dait- 

mouth and Plicouth,' all along that Coaſt,” yet with various Succceſs; for at 
Minchelſey they found the Place valiantly defended by the Abbat of Battle, and 

the neighbouring 8 but in Suſſex the Prior of Lewes meeting them with 

ſome new. rais d Men of the Country Militia, the French not only, routed them, 
but kill'd about a hundred of the” Expliſh, and carry'd the Prior and two 
Knights'Priſoners into Fance, but not without a conſiderable Loſs on their 
Side: So unſafe was B at this Time, when it had neither a Fleet to de · 
fend it by Sea, nor regular Troops to oppoſe the Enemy by Land. Nor were 
the Civil Affairs at this Time much berter manag'd; for the King being unfit 
to govern himſelf, his Uncles, the Duke of Lancaſter and Earl af Camb ige, 


with divers other Noblemen, were appointed his Protectors and Governors; 
who tho? at firſt th FR ſome Care of his Education, yet by EO they x Richaid'; * 
10 ooſe Prin- bad Education; . 


gave him his own Will, and ſuffet'd thoſe about his Perſon, who by 
ciples and ill Examples corrupted os 755 Nature; and giving him falſe Ideas 
of Glory, made him think it conſiſted in a riotous Way of Living, and in con- 
ferring extravagant Gifts and Honours upon Friends and Favourites, By 
which Means the Court became too much a School of Licentiouſneſs; but as 
yet the King's Vices were not thought dangerous to the publick Peace, being 
interpreted as the Sallies or Over? boy lings of Youth, which would be reme- 

The Weakneſſes of the preſent Gover fiment ſoon began to be difcover'd'by A; 5. 
an outragious Accident this Year, ariſing firſt from a Samſb Nobleman, calbd , 


* 


che Earl of Denis, who having been taſten Prifoner in the late Wat in Spain' N / 
by Robert Hauler and Jobw'Shakel'two' valiant Efquires,” found ſo much Favour” B47 / 
| / 


as to have his Liberty, * leaving his eldeſt Son for a Pledge, and upon Pros 
ſom as ſoon as he return'd home, This being neglekted, 
and his e his Farliet's Death, Without being” re? 
deem'd; the Duke of Lancaſter, deſirdus of having this Young Far. in his own” 
Hands, in Order to a'Defign he had upon Sz, procurd the Pidg to com- 
mand theſe Gentlemen to deliver up their Priſonet tg the Duke”; * which they 
looking upon as an arbitrary and umuſt Proceed ing, refit, atidconve him 
out of the Way ; for which rhey were'cgmmitted cle L Priſoners to the Tower 
fot Contempt: But finding Means to eſcape ffom thence, and tö tale Sahiftu- | my 
ary in 1b. ot Abby, the Duke in a Rage ſenr'Sir Aan Huta Cgnſta ble of ' 6 url, 
ch. T wer, with fifty atmed Men; to take theſe Gentlechen pür of the'Santtiic! cent. 
ary by Forer; and'comin e in the Time of Divide" Service, - they nenen 
ſeiz d Shak#t and carry'd him back to the Tower.” But as fbr Hitz; he made fo” 
brave a Defetice with 4 ſhort Fauchion, that they coli not take hint; il ar 
8 | "7 "0h vgtl 
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length traverſing his Ground about che Choir, they got ſo much Advantage, 


that one of them broke his Skull, while another ran him through with a 


Sword; and at the ſame Time murder'd a Servant of his that ſtood by him, as 


alſo a Monk who interceded for his Life. This horrid Action was ſo highly 


reſented by the Clergy, that the Archbiſhop and five other Biſhops ſolemnly 
excommunicated all that were concern'd in it; yet ſtill the Duke's Power was 
ſo great, that we don't find any Temporal Puniſhment inflicted on the Actors 


of theſe publick Murders, which ſhews with what great Partiality Juſtice 


was adminiſter'd during the King's Minority. - | 
While the publick Affairs were in a declining Condition, and all Enemies 


Ibid, 


John Phil: had the Liberty of the Engliſh Seas to range in, the worthy John Philpot, an 


pot 4s. Alderman of London, ſet out a conſiderable Fleet at his own private Charge; 
and going in Perſon, was in a ſhort Time rewarded by a Prize of fifteen Spa- 
niſb Veſſels richly laden, which abundantly repair'd all his Expences. And not 


long after being by the Envy of ſome call'd to an Account before the 9 | 


Council for his Preſumption, he made fo noble a Defence,that he was diſmiſs'd 


with Applauſe, and without further Trouble. But the Earls of Salisbury and 


Arundel had not ſo good a Fortune with the Fleet they ſhortly after convey'd 


to Normandy, to aſſiſt the King of Navarre, who was then in War with the 


French King his Brother-in-Law. For a great Part of their Fleet falling in 

The Engliſh With a ſtronger Party of Spaniards, many Engliſh Gentlemen and others loſt 
Fleer ſuffers. their Lives, or were taken Priſoners ; yet the Earls themſelves arriv'd ſafe in 
the Harbour of Cherbargh, which together with the Town and Caſtle adjoin- 

ing, was deliver'd to them by Way of Mortgage by the King of Navarre; and 

It afterwards prov'd very prejudicial to the French, in that Part of Normandy. 

About the ſame Time the Scots breaking in upon that Part of Scotland under 


The Earl of 


the Exgliſʒh Dominion, burnt the Town of Roxtargh; but the Earl of Nor- 


Nerthumber- thamberland in Revenge enter'd Scotland with ten thouſand Men, and for three 


land's Days made a Ravage principally in the Lands of the Earl of Marche, who had 
en. burnt the Place. Yet not longer after, the Scots took the Caſtle of Berwick by 


Surprize, and kild Sir Robert Boynton the Governor; but the Earl of Ner- | 


thumberland gathering new Forces, in nine Days Time retook it by Storm, 
and put all the Scots to the Sword, except one that diſcover'dthe Contrivance 
and the Scots Deſigns: And thus by the Valour of the Earl, and his Son the 


Lord Percy, this important Place was recover'd with more Honour and Diffi- 


culty than it was furpriz'd, 


A. D or was the Spirit of the Exgliſb, whichnow began to re-kindle, unaQive | 


l in other Places; for Sir Robert Rows had ſeveral Ways moleſted the French, 
15 and taken Oliver, Brother to the renowned . Priſoner; ſo Sir John de 

eg. fs 3 Harleſtone, Governor of Cherbargh after him, flew and took many Frenchmen 
rance. ing Showers: For Sir Hugh Calverley and Sir Thomas Percy, made Admirals of 
the narrow Seas, took many rich Prizes, and perform'd Dany other . worthy 


Walſing, 
&c, 


in an Ingagement. Theſe were but the forerunning Drops of greater approach- 


Actions, bringing home the acceptable News of the great Diſlike that the In- 


habitants of Hretagn had conceiv'd againſt the Frenel King and his ſevere Go- 


vernment in thoſe Parts. In the ſame Year, the Lord Jahn Mantfort, whom 
the French had expell'd, being invited home by his Barons, return'd into his 
Dukedom of Bretaigy, accompany'd with the valiant Knights .Calverley and 
Percy, where he with his Friends and Followers were receiv'd with  extraordi- 


nary Honour. But not longer after, Sir John of Arundel, Brother to the Earl 


of Arundel, being ſent into Bretaign to aſſiſt the Duke, was with ſeveral others 


drown'd in the Sea. Our Author imputes it as the juſt Effect of God's Venge- 


ance againſt the faid Sir Joh» and his Family, ſor their numerous Vices and 
Outrages, praGis'd by him and them before they left England, ſor which they 


were loaden with the bitter Imprecations of the People, Theſe Employments, 
with freſh Deſigns on foot, found need of pecuniary Supplies; whereupon, in a 
5 | 15 | ME; A Parliament 
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Parliament held at London, it was agreed, That for a Supply of the King's Ne- 
ceſſities,the common People ſhould be ſpared, and the Burden wholly laid upon 
the richer Sort. The Rates of the Tax were theſe ; Arch-Biſhops, Dukes, Earls 
and Biſhops at ten Marks each, Miter'd Abbots at as much, beſides forty Pence 
for every Monk under their Subjection. In ſhort, ſays A ent there was 
no Religious Perſon, Man or Woman, juſticiary, Sheri 
Parſon, Vicar or Chauntry Prieſt free from this fax rated according to the 
Value of their annual Revenues. About the ſame Time John Shakel, who had 
been committed to the Tower for not delivering up his Hoſtage the young 
n 


Earl of Denia, was now by a Reward from the King willing to comply, a 


put him into the King's Hands. Which being done, the Diſcovery of the Pri- 
ſoner ſtruck all Men with Admiration : For tho? the young Earl might have 


Knight, Eſquire, 


been treated according to his Quality, had he diſcover'd himſelf, yet he faith- 4 generics 28, 


fully kept his Word, and appear'd in no other Habit than that of a meer Ser. 
vant to his Keeper, under which unſuſpected Diſguiſe he had lain conteal'd in 
the Tower, from the Time of the Diſpute about him : A noble Example of 
true Honour, which cannot be paſs'd by without Injury to his Virtue. 
After ſufficient Supplies granted, in the following Year, the King's Uncle 
the Earl of Buckingham, with Calverly, Percy, Knolle, Windſor, and other valk/ 
ant Knights, with competent Forces, were ſent to aſſiſt the Duke of Breraign. 
But becauſe the French Gallies infeſted the narrow Seas, they landed at Calais, 
and from thence they march'd through the Body of Fance, ravaging the Coun- 
tries and burning the Towns, without any great Reſiſtance from the French, 
till they all ſafely arriv'd in the Province of Bretaign. About theſe Times were 
many Civil Conteſts in the Kingdom of France: For the Duke of Burgandy, 
younger Brother to King Charles lately deceas'd, being made Guardian of the 
Perſon and Dominions of his Nephew Charles then in Minority, had his elder 
Brother the Duke of Anjou for his mortal Enemy. And their bloody Con- 
teſts happen'd fortunately for the Exzliſþ Succours in the Dukedom of Britaign, 
out of which as Duke Jon had been expell'd for adhering to his Father-in- 
Law the late King Edward, ſo the Engliſh did their utmoſt to ſupport him in 
his Cauſe. In theſe Extremities the French were reliev'd by their ancient Di- 
verſion : For the Scots entring about that Time with Fire and Sword into 
Cumberland and Weſtmorland, drove away much Cattle, flew the Inhabitants; 


rifled the Booths and Houſes of Pierth in the Time of a great Fair, killed an 


took many Men, and diſper'd the reſt. The Earl of Northumberland prepa- 
ring for a bloody Revenge, not without Wonder was commanded to deſiſt by 
Letrers from the King, or rather ſome evil Counſellors about him. But how 
coldly ſoever the publick Affairs were purſu'd the Want of Mony ſor Supples 


Was ſtill alledg'd and pretended. And therefore in a Parliament held at Nor. 


Walng. 
&c, 


thampton great Supplies were propos'd, and that the Clergy ſhould pay a Third 
Part of L Tax, as having in Poſſeſſion one Third of the Nation's Revenues, 
But at length it was finally N that every Perſon in the Kingdom, of all 
Conditions, Males and Females, of the Age of Fifteen Years, except Beggars, 
ſhould pay twelve Pence a Head; and the richer People in every Town were 
to contribute to the Aſſiſtance of thoſe that were leſs able. | 

This extraordinary Poll-Tax was in a ſhort Time made uſe of as a principal 
Occaſion for a very dangerous Inſurrection, throughout many Parts of the Na- 
tion. For ſome of the King's Officers had complain'd that the Mony was not 
duly collected, therefore one John Ley and three of his Aſſociates obtain'd, a 


Commiſſion to inſpe& and review the late Levy, agreeing to pay the King a 
conſiderable Sum for the Advantage of it. On which Pretence they committed 


horrible Oppreſſions, Exactions and Infolencies in many Parts, eſpecially in 


ent, Eſſex, Norfolk and the adjacent Counties; with which the common 
People, being highly incens'd, join'd with the Villains or Bondmen, firſt begun a 
Mutiny, and afterwards broke out into open Rebellion. For ſome of the Tax- 

| Eee ' Gatherers 


A. D: 
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Gatherers had been ſo inſolent as to turn up the Coats of certain young Girls, 
to ſee if they were of full Age to pay; which ſo provok'd one call'd from his 
Trade Wat Hler, of Debtford in Kynt, whoſe Daughter had been thus us'd, 
that he not only beat out the Collector's Brains with his Hammer, but to avoid 
Puniſhment, drew together the Rabble, and ſoon incensd them into a moſt de- 
ſperate Rebellion. Then great Multitudes being gather'd together, they broke 
open the Jail at Maidſtone, where one John Ball, a factious Prieſt then a Pri- 
ſoner, having gain'd his Liberty, march'd along with them, and growing vaſt. 
ly numerous, he at Black-Heath made a ſeditious Diſcourſe to them, taking for 
his Subject this known vulgar Proverb, When Adam delv'd, and Eve ſpar, 
who was then a Gentleman? From whence he inferr'd, according to the uſual 
Topicks of molt Rebellions, that the Inequality of Mankind was contrary to 
the Will of God, who if he had pleas'd to have created. Slaves or Bondmen, 
would have appointed who ſhould have been Servants, and who Lords and Ma- 
ſters. This dangerous Doctrine was highly applauded by the Vulgar, who thus 
animated by their Multitudes, and holding Correſpondence with others like 
themſelves in Eſſex and other Counties, took up Arms, and ſtopping all 
Paſſengers they ſorc'd them to ſwear Fidelity to King Richard and the Com- 
mons, and never to own any King whoſe Name was John, which they did 
Wat Tyler in in Hatred to the Duke of Lancaſter. In a ſhort Time the Eſſex and Kentiſh 
Au lader. Men being join'd at Black- Heath, made upa Body of near a hundred thouſand 
Men, chiefly conſiſting of Villains, Bond-Tenants, Country Clowns, Debtors, 
and Criminals, all headed by Wat Thler. Their Pretences were Liberty, and 
a Reformation of evil Laws and Cuſtoms ; in Order to which they cut off the 
Heads of all the Lawyers they could find, alledging, That the People could 
never enjoy true Liberty, while they were ſuffer'd to live in the Nation. | 
The King amaz'd at this extraordinary Meeting, ſent to know the Occaſion 
of it; and his Meſſengers were told, That they met to ſpeak with the Ring 
about certain Matters, and that he muſt come to them, and hear what they 
had to 17 85 Some about the King perſuaded him to go immediately, but the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbur), and the Lord Treaſurer Hales, earneſtly diſſuaded 
him from it, urging him to think of ſuppreſſing, rather than treating with ſuch 
an unruly Multitude. Upon Notice of which they threaten'd to cut off the 
Heads of theſe Counſellors; and forthwith marching into Southwark, they 
pulPd down Houſes, and broke the 1 5 Priſons, and ſet all the Priſoners at 
The Rebels in Liberty, whojoin'd with them. The Bridge- Gate was at firſt ſhut againſt 


waſt Numbers 


=" London. them, but by Threatnings and the Aſſiſtance of ſome of the ſame Temper in 
the City, the Gates were open'd, and they had free Paſſage intothe City, where 

they declar'd That they came only to ſearch for Traitors to - Kingdom, and at that 

Time paid for what they call'd for, which gave them a Reputation among 

the common Sort, and increas'd their Numbers. The next Day, being the 

| thirteenth of June, they march'd through the City to the Savoy, then the 

Duke of Lancaſter's Palace, which they burnt and beat down, deftroying all 

the rich Furniture, throwing his Gold and Jewels into. the Thames, as likewiſe 

all his Plate, firſt breaking it into ſmall Pieces. Here they by Proclamation 

made it Capital for any Man to retain the leaſt Thing for his own Uſe, to ſhew 

the People they were not ſway'd by Avarice ; and when one of their Compa- 

nions was diſcover'd to thruſt a Piece of Plate into his Boſom, they immediate- 

ly threw him into the Fire, declaring, That they did not come like Thieves, to 

- They commit #nrich themſelves by Plunder. From the Savoy they came back to the Temple, 
many borrid the Abode of the Lawyers, and without harkning to Intreaties burnt their 
9 Lodgings, Books, Papers, and all the Records that were there kept. From 
thence they rg to Clerkenwell, where they deſtroy'd all the Goods in the 


0 Sree — 


which they divided themſelves into three Bodies, one of which being 
headed by another Captain, call'd Jack Straw, went to Heybury * be· 
bo os 6 | " 44 longing 
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Hoſpital of St. John, and ſet Fire to that magnificent Building. Aſter 
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longing to the Maſter of St. John's Hoſpital, where they were buſied in de- 
ſtroying and plundering all the Goods belonging to it, and ann 9, a no- 
ble Houſe that ſtood there. A ſecond Body of them, who were moſt of Eſſex, 
and the neighbouring Parts, lodg'd themſelves upon Mile. End Green; and a 
third about St. Catharines, and Tower-Hill. 

The next Day the King went with ſeveral Noblemen to thoſe at Mile-End, 1b. king 
who were about ſixty thouſand, where he told them, He was their Ring, de- Treats with 
manding, What they would have. Their Anſwer was, They deſir'd he would . 
make them, their Heirs and Lands free 755 ever, ſo that they might not be call'd or 
reputed Bond- men. The King granted their Deſire, on Coodickn they would 
return home, and leave two or three of each Pariſh to ſtay for their Charters 
or Freedom, ſeal'd with the Great-Seal ; which being diſpatch'd with the ut- 
moſt Expedition, and all their Pardons fign'd, moſt of the Eſſex Men return'd - 
home to their own Habitations. Yer all this did not fatisfie the inſolent Wat 
Tyler, who had plac'd himſelf and his Kenriſb Rabble about Tower-Hill; where 
the Terror of his rude Multitude was ſo great, that the Gates of the Tower 
were open'd to them without Reſiſtance, from whence they hurry'd away 
the Arch-biſhop of Cantirbury, the Lord Treaſurer Hales and ſome others, | 
and impiouſly cut off their Heads upon Tower-Hill, After. which they rang'd They commir 
into the City, and cut off the Heads of many Eugliſbmen, to whom they had " Off. 
any Averſion ; and among the reſt they diſpatch'd a famous Merchant nam'd 
Richard Lyons, whoſe Head they ſet upon a Lance : And their Hatred to the 
Flemmings was ſo implacable, that they drew thirteen of them out of the 
Church of the Auguſtin Friars, and ſeventeen more out of other Churches, and 
cut off their Heads in the Streets with infernal Shouts and hideous Outcries, 

In the 1 * Day, proceeding in the ſame outragious manner, the King 
ſent to let them know that their Companions at Mile- End, upon receiving 
Charters of Freedom were return'd home in Peace, offering them the like 
Charters, if they would accept of them. To which Wat Tyler reply*d, He would 
embrace Peace, if he liF'd the Conditions; deſigning to have delay'd the King 
and Council, fo that in that Night he might deſtroy both King and Nobility, 
and plunder and burn the City, as it appear'd afterwards. Three Charters be- 
ing ſent to him without ſatisfying him, the King at laſt ſent a Knight ro him, 
who told him that he ſhould come and treat with him about the Articles to 
- be inſerted in their Charter; and when the Meſſenger defir?d him to make 
| haſte, he bad him Tel the King his Maſter he would come when he ſaw his own Time, Th, King meer: 

and fo follow'd on very nowly on Horſeback for the greater State. Upon his War Tyler i 
approaching the King in the Streets, the ſame Knight being ſent again to re- — 
ceive Propoſals from him, he was highly offended becauſe he came to him 
mounted, and told him, Ir became him to alight from his Horſe in his Preſence, 
and drew out his Dagger to ſtrike him: Upon which the King coming up, 
caus'd his Meſſenger to alight. Here Hler's Demands were ſo bold . ex- 
orbitant, that the King, tho? never more ready to comply, began to demur; 
which caus'd the other to behave himſelf with an Inſolence not to be endur'd 
by = Soveraign. Whereupon the valient John Phil pot, fir d with Indignati- 
on, told his Majeſty, That if he would command the Lord Mayor to Arreſt the Trai- 
tor, he would loſe his Life if it did not ſucceed : To which the King conſented, and 
gave ſuch a Command to William Walworth, then Lord Mayor, who waiting 
an Opportunity, and obſerving Tyler to play with his Dagger, as if he __ 
ſome fatal Stroke, and then to lay one of his Hands upon the King's Bridle,he 
' inſtantly executed his Arreſt, Dy giving him a Blow on the Head with his Wat Tyler 
Dagger, which being ſeconded by Philpot's Sword in his Body, he fell down i r rhe 
_ dead at the King's Horſe's Feet, with more Honour than he deſerv'd. The F949 . 

Multitude ſeeing this, began furiouſly to cry out, Our > chai is murder d, let's. * 

revenge his Death! But the King with a Courage and . beyond his 
Tears, clapp'd Spurs to his Horſe, and N to the Head of them, cry d Ws 
* | e e 2 : Never 
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Never grieve for the Death 4 Traitor, 1 will be your Captain and Leader, follow 
me into the Fields, and you ſhall have all your Deſires. Upon which Words, in 
amaze they ſollow'd him towards Sr. George's Fields, till Sir Robert Kpolls with 
a Thouſand armed Men rais'd by the Mayor, came upon them out of the 
City, which ſo terrify'd this Headleſs Multitude, that they flung down their 
15% Rebels Arms and begg'd for Mercy; which the King granted freely, but proclaim'd 
—_ that no Citizen ſhould have any Correſpondence with them, nor ſuffer them 
to come within the Liberties. When ſome about the King ask'd leave to 
ſerve the Rebels as they had ſerv'd others, and to cut off a hundred or two of 
their Heads, he merciſully forbad it, left the Innocent might ſuffer with the 
Guilty, for many had been drawn in by Fear, and ſuch fair Pretences as they 
thought good and loyal; fo that he ſent them the like Charters he had grant- 
ed to thoſe of Eſſex, and other Counties. 8 | 
tnſurrefioms This Spirit of Inſurrection and Rebellion was not confin'd to London, but % 
in other cou. ſuriouſly ſpread it ſelf through ſeveral Parts of the Nation. In S«folk about *. 
95 fift honing aroſe under the Conduct of John Straw a wicked Prieſt, who 
beſides many other Barbarities cut off the Head of Sir John Cavendiſh, Lord 
Chief Juſtice of Exgland, and ſet it upon the Pillory at St. Edmund's Bury, 
In Norfolk vaſt Numbers of the fame fort of People arofe under the Conduct 
of John Littiſter, a Dyer of Norwich, who compell'd the Lord Scales, Sir Mil. 
liam Morley, Sir Stephen Hales, and other Men of Quality to remain with 
them, and for their own Security to comply with their Actions. Great Num- 
bers alſo appear'd about St. Albans, under the Command of a common Chandler, 
who committed unheard of Outrages and Cruelties ; and others again roſe in 
8 ſeveral Parts of Eſſex. Henry Spencer Biſhop of Norwich prov'd very ſervicea- 
ee, ble in ſuppreſſing the Rebels of Norfolk, and the Earl of Buckingham and Lord 
Piercy did the ſame in Eſſex, but in both Places with conſiderable Bloodſhed. 
However in a ſhort Time all Inſurrect ions were quell'd, and the Multitudes 
diſpers'd; and the King appointed Sir Robert Treſilian his Chief Juſtice, and ſome 
others to try and pan the Ringleaders of this dangerous Rebellion. _ | 
were executed at ſeveral Places, of whom John Straw and John Ball the Prie 
had been moſt notorious; and by the Confeſſions of theſe two it appear'd what 
deſperate Deſigns had been laid towards the Ruin and Subverſion of the Nation. 
The Defgn: Particularly, That when they aſſembled at Black-Heath, and ſent to the King 
42 late Re to come to them, they deſign id to have ſlain all the Knights, * and Gen- 
8 tlemen that came with him, and to have carry'd the King with them from Place 
to Place, that the Mob might with greater Aſſurance come in to their Aſſiſtance 
when they ſhould ſee him, as it were the Promoter of their Inſurrections: 
That when their Numbers were ſufficient in all Counties, they were to have 
kild ſuch Lords, Knights and others as were moſt able to reſiſt them, eſpecial- 
ly the Hoſpitallers : At laſt they were to have kill'd the King, and all the Bi- 
ops, Monks, and Rectors of Churches poſſeſs'd of any Lands and real Eſtates, 
only ſparing the Mendicant Friars, who were ſufficient to perform Divine Ser- 
vice throughout the Nation : After all, when there had been none more power- 
fuland knowing than themſelves, they would make ſuch Laws as they pleas'd, 
| by which the People were to be govern'd ; and they intended to have created 
| new Kings, as Wat Tyler in Kzzt, and one in each County. In Conſideration 
| therefore of this great Eſcape, and the Worth of particular Perſons, the King 
Knighted William Walworth Lord Mayor, John Philpot, Nicholas Brembre, 
| and Robert Laund Aldermen ; and gave to the firſt a hundred Pounds per An- 
| | num Land, and to the other three forty Pounds per An. to them and their 
Heirs for ever: And, as ſome write, the Dagger was now added to rhe Arms 
The King's of the City of London. And leſt the miſchievous Multitude ſhould to the King's 
ny * Diſhonour and common Hurt of the Church and Kingdom, enjoy any Benefit 
by their intolerable Outrages, the King by the Advice of his Council ſent re- 
vocatory Letters into all Parts, by which he declar d, That no Man ſhould 
| : | enjoy 
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« enjoy any Freedom or, ALA e irtue of any extorted Grants, and 
« Charters, during the late Inſurreckions: All which was likewiſe declar'd and 
ratify'd in a Parliament held at Weſtminſter, not long n 

In the ſame Year of theſe Tumults and Inſurrections, the Exgliſb Valour be- 
gan again to diſplay it ſelf in diſtant Countries, chiefly. to gratifie the private 
Ends of John of Gaunt. Duke of Lancaſter, who claim'd the Crown of Caſtile 
and Leon in Spain, in Right of Conftance his Wife, For John King of Portugal 
had a defenſive War againſt John then Poſſeſſor of the Crown of Caſſile, whd 
alſo challeng'd the Crown of Portugal, in Right of Beatrix his Wife, the only 
Daughter of Ferdinand King of Portugal, which this other John, a natural 
Son of Ferdinand?s, had by Faction uſurp'd. To the Aſſiſtance of the King, 
of Portugal were ſent the King's Uncle, EAmund Earl of Cambridge, with ma- 
ny N and others experienc'd in Arms. Theſe arriving in Portugal, 
moſt. valiantly defended that Country for about, two Years, and were the prin- 
cipal Cauſe of giving the Spaniards a ſignal Oyerthrow, in which they loſt ten 
thouſand Men in Battel. But at length the two Kings by a publick Agree- 
ment, bore the Charges. of conveying home-the Engliſh in Common, that their 
Countries might be freed from a Power of which they were both equally jealous; 
In this Expedition Edward, Son to the King's Uncle the Earl * Cambridge, 
marry'd the Daughter of John King of Portugal ; but afterwards the Earl not 
thinking it fit to leave his Son behind him as ſuſpecting the Faith of the Portu- 
geeſe, nor the other to venture his Daughter with the Earl, they ever re- 
- main'd disjoyn'd in Perſons, however united in Ceremony: In the mean Time 
the Duke of Lencaſter, the Occaſion of the Expedition, at breaking out of the 
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Inſurrections was upon the Borders of Scotland, about ſetling a two Years Truce _ the Duks of 
with the Scots, which he concluded with what Expedition he could before the 13 1 
Scots had full Intelligence of the Troubles in Exgland. The Scots, tho' they with the Scots 


were ſorry that this Truce had hinder'd them from great Advantages in Ex- 
land, underſtanding that ſome Exgliſh Peers had form'd Deſigns againſt the 
Duke, freely offer'd him twenty thouſand Men to defend his Honour; but he 
loyally refuſing the Offer, they gave him DL to go and come into. their 
Nation at his Liberty, with all the Marks of Civility and Hoſpitality. 


| II. King Richard being now in the ſixteenth Year of his Age, and the 
Nation in quiet, he marry'd the Lady Anne, Daughter to the Emperor Charles 
the Fourth, and Siſter to Menceſlaus the preſent Emperor and King of Bohemia. 
This Princeſs arriving at Dover, was receiv'd with great Solemnity by a ſplen- 
did Concourſe of Nobility, and was marry'd to the King on the fourteenth 
Day of January; and the Nuptials being celebrated with extraordinary Mag- 
nificence, ſhe was ſolemnly crown'd Queen by William Courtney, lately made 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. She was a Princeſs of great Virtue and Goodneſs, 
which was all the King had with her ; for inſtead of a grear Portion in Mony 
which he was then offer'd with the Duke of Milans Daughter, he gave the Em- 
petor ten thouſand Marks for his Alliance, which never prov'd of any Advan- 
rage to him. Not long after, a Parliament met at Weſtminſter, where many 
uſeful Things were enacted concerning the Exceſs of Apparel, the Tranſpor- 
tation of Corn, and other Matters : But to what Purpoſe, ſays Wal 56. — 
are Acts of Parliament, when after they are paſs'd, they take no Effect? For 
adds he, the King and his private Council did uſually change or aboliſh all 
Things which had been eſtabliſh'd by the whole Nobility and Commons of 
Exgland. Nevertheleſs it was then provided, that ſuch as had done apy Thing 
in their own Defence againſt the Rebels, without the Ordinary Forms of Law, 
ſhould ſuſtain no Damage, but be as much indemoify'd as if they had enjoy'd 


during theſe Hurling Times, as they were calld, by way of Conſtraint or Ne- 
ceſfity, ſhould be utterly. void. With the ſpecial Approbation of this Parlia- 
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ment Sir Richard Scroop was made Chancellor of the Realm, and Sir Hugh 
Seorave Treaſurer : But it was not long aſter before this worthy Chancellor, 
denying to paſs ſuch exorbitant Grants under the Great-Seal, as the King in 
his youthful Humour had imprudently N to ſome greedy Courtiers, fell in- 
to the King's undeſerv'd Diſpleaſure. He alledg'd ſeveral Reaſons for his De- 
nial ; as that the King was greatly in Debt, and therefore ſuch Bounties ought 
rather to be imploy'd in diſcharging ſome of the Creditors ; That theſe Cour- 
tiers, knowing that he was ſo much involv'd, were not true Friends to his Ma- 
jeſty, regarding their private Gains before his Profit, or the publick Wants ; 
That the ſame Courtiers had formerly receiv*d ſuch Gifts from his Majeſty, as 


were anſwerable to their Services; and that himſelf, if he ſhould ſeal theſe 


Grants made in the King's Minority, would receive no Thanks when he 
ſhould come to riper Years. Aſter all theſe Allegations, he was order'd more 
than once to ſend the Seal to the King; and going in Perſon he ſurrender'd 
it with theſe Words, That he would —w_ be loyal and faithful to his Majeſty, but 
The King dic would never bear any Office under him as long as he liv'd, By this Act the Kin 
eblige; the Ne- highly diſguſted the great Men and others of the Kingdom; and gave the bl 


bility *, Occation of Diſlike to his Government, or rather to his chief Miniſters, who 


2825 then manag'd all Affairs, and continually prevaibd upon the King's Youth, 


and Eaſineſs of his Temper. 
A. D About theſe Times Henry Spenſer, the Martial Biſhop of Norwich, being 
dran on by Pope Urban to preach up the Craſado, and to ferve as General 


27 Nor- ban againſt the Anti- Pope Clement. Moſt of the Nobility were great Oppo- 
wich ſers of this Expedition, yet ſtill the Biſhop for a while proceeded with great 


A. D. fi In the Beginning of the following Year, the Duke of Lancaſter return'd from 


1384. Continuance. At his Return, he and his Brother the Earl of Buckingham, ad- 
Reg. 3. vancd with a very * Force towards Scotland, to revenge the Breach of a 
The Duke of Truce; but ſtaid fo long upon the Borders, till all Proviſions being conſum'd, 
Tancatter ex: the Inhabitants recely d more Injury from the Engliſh Army than by the Inva- 
cot aud. ſion of the Scots. Yet afterwards he enter'd Scotland, but by means of his De- 
lays, the Scots had ſufficient Time to ſecure their Goods and Perſons ; fo that 


Ib d. 


Walſing, 


meeting with nothing but Hunger and Cold, after the Loſs of many Men and 


Horſes, the Duke return'd with Diſhonour. Soon after his Return he was en- 
counter'd with a more dangerous Enemy; a Carmelite Friar, had at a Parlia- 
Hr i: accu 4 ment held at Salisbury, made a Diſcovery in Writing to the King, of a Deſign 


| 6 ren. that the Duke had to deſtroy his Majeſty, and uſurp the Crown: But the King 


adviſing about it only with ſome of his Chaplains, and the Duke coming in ſud- 


denly 


* 
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denly upon them, they counſell'd the King to ſhow the Duke his Accuſation in 
Writing; upon the Sight of which, he boldly deny'd all, and fo ſeemingly 
well clear'd himſelf, that the Friar was committed Priſoner to the Cuſtody of 
the Lord John Holland, and the Evening before the oppointed Time of Hear- 
ing the Cauſe, he was found murder'd after a molt barbarous and unheard of 
Manner. The next Morning the Friar's Body was dragg'd about the Streets, 
as a Traitor at a Horſe's Tail, to remove all Suſpicipn of the Murder; and 
the Earl of Buckinzham furioullly ruſh'd into the King's Chamber, declaring 
with a terrible Oath, That he would kill any Perſon living who durſt lay Treaſon 
to his Brother's Charge, not excepting the King himſelf. But what tended much 
to the Duke's Innocency, was, that to Coed Zouch was likewiſe accus'd of f. ;; dear'd + 
the ſame Treaſon by the ſame Friar ; and being ſick was forc'd to be brought | 
thither in a Litter, and examin'd before the Lords, where he ſolemnly deny'd 
the whole Accuſation upon Oath, and that he ever heard or thought of ſuch a 
Deſign : Upon which he was acquitted, and permitted to return home; and 
afterwards became an utter Enemy to all Carmelite Friars. Not long after this 
Eſcape, the Duke's Enemies, who highly wiſh'd for his Death, fo repreſent- 
ed him to the King, that it was agreed he ſhould be ſuddenly arreſted, and 
brought before chief Juſtice Treſilian, who had boldly undertaken to give 
Sentence againſt him, tho? the Law gave him the Privilege of his Peers. But 
the Duke being forewarn'd of theſs Contrivances, haſten'd to his Caftle ar 
Pomfret, and there ſtood upon his Guard; upon which the Princeſs Joan the 
King's Mother, dreading the fatal Effects of ſuch a Rupture, took infinite 
Pains by Riding, notwithſtanding her Years and Corpulency between the e new $u/- 
King and the Duke, to pacifie and reconcile them; and at ſength brought 7/79, Fe 7 
them to ſuch Terms, that all Appearance of Diſpleaſure on one Side, and King. 
Diſtruſt on the other, was for that Time remov*d. | 
wa. This Storm being over, the Duke went again into France in mighty State, , buen ints 
| to treat about a Peace; and tho? he ſtaid a conſiderable Time with many No- France. 
blemen in his 8 yet he only obtain'd three Months Fruce, after the 
Expence of fifty thouſand Marks. During his Abſence, a great Favourite 
of his call'd John of Northampton, alias Comberton, once Mayor of London, 
was ſummon'd before the King and Nobility, and try*d for ſome late ſeditious 
Practices in London, and formally convicted. Sentence being ready to be 
given againſt him in the King's Preſence, he alledg'd, That Judgment ought 
not to paſs upon him in the Abſence of his Lord the Duke of Lancaſter, which 
-at the ſame Time render d him ſuſpected; but the Judge told the Criminal, 
That he muſt acquit himſelf by Duel, or elſe by the Laws of the Land muſt be 
drawn, hang'd and quarter d; to which making no Anſwer, he was condemn'd 
to perpetual Impriſonment, ſent to Tintagel Caſtle in Cornwall, and had his 


Goods ſeiz d for the King's Uſe. Shortly after, a new Parliament being call'd, Berwick c-. 


News was brought of the Surpize of the Caſtle of Bernict by the Scots, be- ge dt 10 the / 
ing ſold by the Deputy. Governor to the Earl of Northumberland; for which * / 
the Earl, tho' abſent, was accus d; and, by the Procurement of the Duke of | 
Lancaſter his Enemy, found guilty of Treaſon without his Appearance. But 
Circumſtances being conſider d, the King pardon'd him, but much againſt the 
Duke's Inclinations ; which was alfo the Occaſion of a freſh Conteſt between 
theſe two great Men. As ſoon as the Earl was pardon'd and reſtor'd, he him- 
ſelf rais'd a conſiderable Army, and march'd to the Seige of that Caſtle in the 

Depth of Winter; but finding he could not then take it by Force, he recover'd 
it the fame Way it was loſt, obtaining it by the Sum of two thouſand Marks 5 
paid to the Garriſon; and by that dear-bought Experience learnt to take 4 . 

greater Care of that conſiderable Fortreſs. . 88 

1 4 The King and Court liv'd in great State, Pleaſure and Security, 'til! 

Au. the Beginning of the next Jus, when News arriv'd of a formidable In- A. D. 
vaſion trom France; and that John de Vienm, their Admiral was ſaibd 1385. 
mr” | 1 from Reg.. 
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France jn from thence with a vaſt Fleet, and had tranſported anumerous Army into Scott. 
wich Scotland land, to joyn with the Scots, and enter England that Way. Upon which the 
King immediately prepar'd an Army to march into Scotland, and ſent the Duke 
of Lancaſter with a conſiderable Force to ſecure the Borders. In the Beginnin 
of July the King went in Perſon to Leiceſter, and his beloved Queen wit 
him; where he was attended by the Flower of the Engliſh Militia, as Earls, 
Barons, Knights and others, to a prodigious Number, who made noble Prepa- 
rations for them, which 3 pleas'd the King. But upon his Arrival at 
71.4 Kei. ork, that Satisfaction was much abated by an unfortunate Accident near that 
dw nr City: For a Quarrel ariſing between the Lord Joh» Holland the King's Half. 
1 Brother, and the eldeſt Son of the Earl of ny, fel the former kilPd the lat- 
ter upon the Road, as he was going to the Queen, whoſe menial Servant he 
was. At which the King was ſo highly incens'd at the loſs of one bred up 
with himſelf, that he commanded his Brother to be ſeiz*d, and his Goods to be 
confiſcated ; but this young Lord, finding the Tide run fo high againſt him, 
avoided the Storm by taking Sanctuary at Beverly. The Princeſs Joan, Mo- 
ther both to the King and this Nobleman, hearing this ill News, immediately 
| | ſent Meſſengers to the King to interceed for his Son, and obtain his Pardon ; 
| but the King was ſo inrag'd, that he abſolutely deny'd her Requeſt; with 
| which ſhe was ſo ſenſibly afflicted, that it caſt her into a Fit of Sickneſs, 
: wy in four or five Days prov'd her Death. Her Body being embalm'd was 
preſełv'd till the King's Return from Scotland, when it was ſolemnly interr'd 
in the Church of the Friars Minors at Stamford; after which the King's Fury 
againſt his Brother gradually diminiſh'd. 
Xing Rickard About the Beginning of Auguſt the King enter'd Scotland with his mighty ix. 
enter: Scot · Army, but to little Effect; for either he could not find the Scots, or could not 
*. follow them into their Woods, Bogs and Faſtneſſes, whither they and their 
Cattle were retired. So finding the Country vacant, he burnt the City of Edin- 
bargh, and ſeveral other Places, and deſtroy'd many Woods and Groves. But 
when the Duke of Lancaſter urg'd him to imitate his noble Grand-father King 
Eaward, in carrying his Arms beyond the Friths, and in totally reducing that 
| Kingdom, the King was fo far from complying, that ſuſpecting the Duke gave 
| "IR him this Advice only to ruin him and his Army with long Marches and Fa- 
mine, he return'd him very ſharp and opprobrious Language upon that Subject 
and tho? the Duke's Anſwers were temper'd with great Duty and Modeſty, yet 
they had ſo little Effect, that the Lords found it very difficult to reconcile the 
but to little King and him. The Seaſon being far advanc'd, King Richard return'd into 
| ſes. England, and in full Time; for during theſe Tranſactions in Scotland, the 
Scotch and French Forces ſlipping paſt the Exgliſh, enter'd the Weſt. Marches, 
burnt Penrith, plunder'd the Country, took many Priſoners, and indanger'd 
Carliſle. But hearing of the Return of the Exgliſb Army, they retir*d into 
their own Country; but carry'd more out of England, than King Richard 
with his dreadful Army could do out of Scotland, tho? he had the Plunder of 
the Capital City of the Kingdom : Upon ſuch unequal Terms muſt a Richer 
Nation make War upon a Poorer as warlike as themſelves. All this Time the 
French King was providing a mighty Fleet and Army at Slais in Flanders to 
invade Exgland, but hinder'd in the Attempt by the Flemmings, who tir'd 
with the Heavineſs of the French Yoke, had taken up Arms and ſurpriz'd the 
ſtrong Town of Dam; which tho? it was recover'd in no long Time, yet b 
this Diverſion the Frexch King was forc'd to defer his intended Invaſion 'ti 
the next Year. Fg | 
4 Perlioment, In the mean Time the King held a Parliament at oh aur in which was wu 
granted large Supplies towards an Expedition to be made by the Duke of Lan- 


—— — . — — - = 


| caſter into Spain, under the Title of King of Caſtile and Leon. In which Par- 
Severs! new liament alſo the King's Uncle Edward Earl of Cambridge was created Duke of 
Prometiovs. Tyrk, and had a Grant from the King of a thouſand Pounds per Annum to ſup- 
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port his Dignity; and alſo Thomas Earl of Buckingham, the King's other Un- 
cle, was, created Duke of Gloceſter, with the like-Gift or Settlement to ſup- 
port his Dignity. At the ſame Time Michael de la Pole was made Earl of 
Suffolk, with a uitable Penſion, which occaſion'd ſome Diſcontent, tho? his 


Family had well deſerv'd of the Crown in the laſt Reign. But what rais'd 


the greateſt Envy was the Advance of Robert de Vere Earl of Oxford, who, 
without any Thing to recommend him but a beautiful Body, was now by 
an unuſual Title created Marqueſs of Dabliz, and had a Grant of all the Re- 
venues of Ireland, except ſome Royalties reſerv'd to the Crown, upon pay- 
ing the annual Sum of five thouſand Marks. The King's extraordinary Fond- 
neſs to this handſom Favourite, was the Occaſion of great Scandal, both to 
One and the Other. To conclude this Year, the famous John Wickliff, aſter 
he had made mom Numbers of Proſelytes, dy*d of a Palſie, to the great Joy 
Writers of thoſe Times; who boldly aſcrib'd his Death to 
the Judgment of God, and that a Puniſhment for his Heretical Sermons, the 
Uſe of his Tongue was taken from him. He was bury'd at his own Pariſh- 
Church at Latterworth in Lzicefterſhire, where his Bones reſted in Peace, till 
forty one Years after, by a Decree of the Council of Conſtance, they were dug 
up and burat as thoſe of a Heretick. | | 
The Time was now come when King Richard ſhould ſee himſelf deliver'd 
from thoſe Fears and Jealouſies which the Greatneſs of his Uncle the Duke of 
Lancaſter had rais'd in his Mind. And upon Eaſter Day the Duke, as King of 
Caſtile, with the Princeſs Conſtance his Wife, came to take Leave of the King, 


Dr.Wickliff', 
Death. 


A. D. 
1386. 


Reg. 3. 


who beſtow*d on him a Crown of Gold, and the Queen gave another to the 


Dutcheſs his Wife; and at the ſame Time the King commanded all about him 
to ſtile and honour him as a King. On the ninth of Jah he ſet Sail for Spain, 
with a ſele&t Army of near twenty thouſand Men, in which ſeveral brave No- 
blemen were chief Officers; and took with him his Wife, eldeſt Daughter and 
Heireſs to the late Peter King of Caſtile, and his two Daughters. And this Ti- 


tular King now obtain'd ſo much Favour from Pope Urban, that out of the Ha- 


tred he bore to Henry the preſent Poſſeſſor of Caſtile, who deny'd his Autho- 


Tithe he granted the like Indulgence or Remiſſion of Sins to all ſuch as ſhould 
aſſiſt 


him in his Expedition, as had been granted to the Biſhop of Norwzch 


25% Duke of 


Lancaſter goes 
into Spain 
with a brave 
Army, 


when he made War in Flanders. But this Indulgence, tho? ſolemnly publiſh'd 


at the Cathedral of St. Paul's, did the Duke little Service; for the frequent 
Diſpenſations and Abuſes of theſe Indulgences, had render'd them ſo contemp- 
tible, that few would contribute any Thing to this pretended Craſado, How- 
ever the Duke proceeded with Fame and Succeſs for a long Time; and firft 
landing in Bretaign, reliev'd Breft beſieg'd by the Duke of that Country, tho? 
with the Loſs of ſome Men of Quality. Then landing at the Grone, he pro- 
ceeded with great Terror and Valour, took Compoſtela and Villeclope, with ſe- 


His Act, and 


Succeſi. 


veral other Places, ſubdu'd the greateſt Part of Gallicia, and marry'd his eldeſt 


Daughter Philippa to John King of Portugal. Yet after all this, before the End 


oſ the next Year, the Exgliſi Army was fo waſted by the Diſeaſes of that 


Country, that not being able to act any thing more of Note, the Duke was 
oblig'd to enter into a Treaty with John King of Caſtile the Son of Henn the 
Baſtard, and to quitall his Right to that Kingdom, upon certain Conditions 
and Articles. So that this Expedition into Spain, tho” it much diſplay'd the 


Valour of the Exgliſb Nation, yet it prov'd much more to the Honour than 


Walfng. 
Frſare, 


the Advantage of England, which was extreamly weaken'd, by being depriv'd 
of ſo many brave Soldiers, when the Nation had ſo much need of them 
againſt the common Enemy the French. | 

For at this Time the French threaten'd a more terrible Invaſion than ever 
was known before ; but the King fearing that Calais might be firſt in Danger, 


immediately ſent for its Security Henry Lord Piercy, Son to the Earl of Nor. 


thumberland, and By-nam'd Horſpar, a young Gentleman, whom our Author 
5 | N F ff _  fays 
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ſays was the Pattern of all Virtue and Martial Bravery, But in a ſhort Time, 
aſter he had in ſome Degree anſwer'd this Character in France, he return'd 

home to defend his Native Country, which was this Summer under frequent 

The French Alarms and great Conſternations from the formidable Preparations of the 
— 48 French King, who had gather'd a vaſt Navy and a prodigiots Army at Sluis for 
gainf En- that Deſign. And the better to ſecure the Soldiers at their firſt Landing, the 
gland, French had fram'd a wonderful Wooden Wall, three Miles in Compaſs, no leſs 
than twenty Foot high, with a great Number of Turrets, with which they 

were to have ſuddenly enclos'd their Camp. But it fortunately happen'd, that 

the Lord Beauchamp, Commander in Calazs, took three of their Ships laden 

with Part of this extraordinary Incloſure, which the King caus'd to be ſer 

round Windchelſea to ſecure that Town; and alſo took another Ship full of 

great Guns, and other Inſtruments of War. "Tho? this was a great Diſcou- 
ragement, yet the French King, having moſt of his Nobility with him, re- 

ſolv'd to purſue his Enterprize ; but Providence, which had fav'd Fance in 

the laſt Reign, ſeem'd to have ſav'd Exgland in this: For the Wind kept con- 

trary from the Middle of Aaguſt to the Middle of November; and at length 

chopping about, ſo far flatter'd the French, that they ſet out the Fleet to Sca; 

but being ſeven or eight Leagues from the Shore, it not only turn'd about to 

its former Quarter, but drove them back with ſuch a violent Fury upon the 

Coaſt of Flanders, that it deſtroy'd ſeveral of their Ships. Upon which Ac- 

cident the King of France reſoly'd to defer the Expedition till the next Spring; 

but before that Time Exgland being put in a better Poſture of Defence, the 

Deſign became ineffectual. All agree that the Kingdom had never a greater 

bur row Effect. Eſcape and Deliverance, as well for the Want of its beſt Soldiers, as for ma- 
ny other Reaſons; and we are aſſur'd That the World never ſaw a greater 

and more glorious Fleet together; for it conſiſted of near thirteen hundred 

Sail of Veſlels of all Sorts: And as for Land Forces, beſides fifteen Dukes, 

twenty ſix Earls, and two hundred Barons, there were a hundred thouſand 

Soldiers. At this great Diſappointment the French Nobility were highly dif- 

guſted, but much more the common People, by reaſon of ſo vaſt a Sum of 

Mony being rais'd for nothing; for the preſent Charge was found to ſurpaſs 


the Ranſom of King John in the laſt Reign. 


This Deliverance was ſo much the more ſignal, becauſe in the Time of the * 
greateſt Danger, violent Diſcontents and Murmurings aroſe among the Com- 


mons as well as Nobility againſt the King's Favourites; particularly De la Pole 

Earl of Suffolk, who had been made Lord Chancellor of Exgland; and Robert de 

. Vere, who was now advanc'd to the unheard of Honour of Duke of Ireland, with 

 aGrant of the Profits and Government of the whole Kingdom, only referving 

oe bp to the King the Superior Dominion. Theſe Diſcontents appearing in a Parlia- 
ament again ment held at Weſtminſter, and the Commons being ready to impeach the Chan- 
*he King Fe- cellor of ſeveral Crimes, the King retir'd after he Pad once appear'd, and trifled 
ae, away his Time at Elibam, during a great Part of the Seſſion. Whereupon the 
Nobility and Commons by joint Confent, diſpatch'd a Meſſage to him, declar- 

ing That the Chancellor and Treaſurer ought to be remov'd from their Offices, becauſe 

they were not Aus the Advantage of himſelf and Ringdom. At which the King be- 

ing highly offended, commanded them to mention no ſuch Matter, but imme- 

diately proceed to the Buſineſs for which they were ſummon'd ; declaring That 

he would not for their Sakes, or at their Inſtance, remove the meaneſt Scullion Boy in his 

Kitchen. But what yet more inrag'd them againſt the Chancellor was, That he 

in the Name of the King, had deſir'd of the Commons extraordinary Supplies 

for the Neceſſities of the King's Houſhold, as well as the publick Wars; there- 

fore by joint Aſſent the Lords and Commons return'd this Anſwer tothe King, 

That they neither could nor would proceed in any Buſineſs of Parliament, or diſpatch the 

leaſt Article, *tillthe Ning came in Perſon amongſt them, and remov'd the Chancellor from 

bis Office, Upon which the King appointed them that they ſhould —— rich 

| . nights 
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| Knights of the moſt ſubſtantial and wiſeſt of the Commoiis to come to himy 
and declare the Opinions of the reſt ; but a ſtrong Rumour atiſing that cheſe 
Knights would be in danger of their Lives, the Project was altogether inef- 
feual. - After this the whole Parliament by common Conſent deputed the 
King's Uncle the Duke of Gloceſter, and Thomas de Arundel Biſhop of Ely, 
to go to the King at Eltham, and deliver to him the Senſe of the whole 
Aſſembly ; which they did in a ſet formal- Speech, in which they declat'd 
to his Majeſty, That they had it eſtabliſh'd by ancient Conſtitution, That th: Ring Thy f 
ought to call a Parliament once every Tear, upon many Accounts; That if the Ring os Meſſage 16 
through his ungovernable Will did Prog and withdraw himſelf from his Parl.. 
ament for the. Space of forty Days, the Members were at liberty to return to jhitr 
own Habitations without further Proceedings. Upon this the King imprudently 
anſwer'd, That now he perceiv'd that Lis People and the Commons intend:d to make 
1 2 ainſt him; and in ſuch a Caſe nothing ſeem d more proper than to 
call in his Coſin the King of France, to receive Advice and Aſſiſtance from him, 
and even to ſubmit himſelf to him, rather than truckle to his onn Subjefts, 10 
which theſe Lords return'd a long and ſevere Anſwer, and particularly 
declar'd to him, That they had an ancient Conſtitution; not very long ſince put in 
Execution, That if the King, through evil Council, Obſtinacy, Contempt of his 
| Subjeits, or by any other irregular Courſes, ſpould alienate himſelf from his Pro- 
ple, and refuſe ts govern by the Laws and Statutes of the Realm; and ſbould pre- 
cipitate himſelf into wild 9% and abandon himſelf to his arbitrary Will ; 
' that from that Time it ſhould be lawful for his 72 by their full and free 
Conſent, to depoſe that Ring from his Throne, and ſet upon it another of the 
Royal Family. wk ; | 
+ Theſe and the like Speeches had ſuch an Effect upon the King, that within 
three Days he came to the Parliament, where De Ia Pile was impeach'd of ſe- 
veral high Crimes and Miſdemeanors by the Commons, which are too long 
to be here ſpecify'd ; and which were ſo fully prov'd, that the Earl having 
nothing to reply, the King So and ſhaking his Head, ſaid, Alas, alas, 
Michael, ſee what thou haſt done? And when his Majeſty defir'd a Supply, 
the Commons anſwer'd, That he did not need any Taxes of his Subjefts, while 
he might ſo eaſily furniſh himſelf from him who was his juſt Debtor : Yet upon the King a. 
the King's yielding to have him turn'd out of all Offices, they granted him a 27 1 the 
Supply and a Tax upon ſeveral Commodities. They alſo granted that the new «ah 
Duke of Ireland ſhould have the thirty thouſand Marks, which was to be 
receiv d of the Heirs of Charles of Blois, provided he would go into Ireland 
before Eaſter, and uſe the Mony towards the recovery of thoſe Dominions the 
King had given him in that Iſland; ſo paſſionately did the Parliament deſire his 
Abſence, that they would rather want ſo much Treaſure, than indure him in 
| Exgland to influence the King. At the ſame time Arundel Biſhop of Ely was 
made Lord Chancellor, Gilbert Biſhop of Hereford made Treaſurer, and John 
de Waltham Keeper of the Privy Seal. Furthermore, the Parliament obſerving, 
that by the great Corruption of the gy Officers, the publick Revenue was 
vainly conſum'd, the King inſufferably efrauded, the common People by con- 
tinual Burthens miſerably impoveriſh'd, the Rents and Profits of the great Men 
much impair'd, and by all this that the King? Officers became unmeaſurably 
rich; they therefore choſe eleven Lords, and gave them Leave and Power to The P- 
inſpect, treat and detetmine all Affairs, Cauſes and Complaints ariſing from — 2 
Matters of this Nature ſince the Death of King Edward the Third, till this cone. 
reſent Time. Then the Parliament broke up; and the King made this 
roteſtation, That for au Thing that was done in that Parliament, he d: fign'd 
it not to the Prejudice of himſelf or his Crown. The Reaſon of this Proteſta- 
tion ſoon appear'd to the whole Nation, for the King was ſo diſſatisſyd at 
the Treatment of his Favourites, that 1 * revok d and abrogated all 
e en 5 , 3 i: 165.27 the 
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ings of this Parliament. He was ſo far from parting with the Earl 
8 and the Duke of Ireland, that he receiv'd them into much greater 
" Favour and Confidence than ever; and at Chriſftmaſs following, admitted the 
former to ſit down with him at his Table, not in the uſual Habit of a Peer, 
| but in the Robes of a Prince. And our Authors agree, That theſe Favourites 
had ſo tranſcending an Influence, that during the Seſſions of this Parliament, 
they with the King's own Conſent had form'd a Deſign of inviting the Duke 
of Gloteſter and 5 5 leading Men to a Supper at the Houſe of a certain Citi. 
zen of London, where they were all to have been murder'd ; by whoſe Death 
they not only hop'd to be reveng'd on their Enemies, but alſo to ſer the King 
free from all future Reſtraints : But this Conſpiracy was defeated by means of 
the timely Notice that was given to the Duke of * who prevented the 
reſt from accepting the Invitation. This was firſt effected by the Induſtry 
and Courage of Sir Richard Exton, the Mayor of London; who being ask d 
by the King to give his Conſent, or at leaſt Connivance to this Action, de- 
clar'd, He would never imbrue his Hands in innocent Blood, So that the Perſons 
againſt whom this Deſign was form'd, by this means became more popular 
and beloved, while their Enemies grew more and more odious to the Body 
of the People. 3 | 

Theſe Favourites, and ſome others, not long after hearing that Richard 
Earl of Arundel, and Thomas Earl of Nottingham Marſhal of England had in- 
gag'd with a great Fleet of French, Hemmings and Spaniards, and had taken 


Reg. 12. above a hundred Ships with nineteen thouſand Tun of Wine, beſides the Ad- 


miral of Flanders and other Men of Note, they openly degraded the Victory, 
and ſaid, That the Vanguiſh'd were only Merchants, whoſe Amity would have been 
more advantageous to the Nation than all that they had gain d. Yet till the 
Earls ee e in their Expedition, faiPd to the Coaſt of Bretaign, and landed 
near Breſt, where they not only reliev'd the Place, but attacking two Forts 
lately built for the Defence of the Court, they took and garriſon'd the one, and 
burat and deſtroy'd the other; and then return'd home with the great Applauſe 
of all Men except the Duke of J-elazd, Earl of Suffolk, and ſome Courtiers, 
who not being inclin'd to Martial Actions themſelves, envy'd the worthy Ex- 

loits of others. Yet theſe had ſo much Influence over the King, that tho? the 
Earl of Nottingham was Lord Marſhal, and had been brought up with him, 


endanger'd by he was ſo far from congratulating or thanking him, that he receiv'd him with 
Foveriei. the greateſt Coldneſs, and ſcarce took any Notice of him. After this Earl, the 


brave Lord Piercy, Henry Hotſpur, was ſent to Sea; who tho he was poorly 
provided with Men, and not much countenanc'd at Court, which envy'd the 
Treat Reputation he gain'd at the Recovery of Berwick, yet he undertook the 
Employment; and having guarded the Seas the reſt of the Year, and behaved 
himſelf gallantly againſt the French, he return'd in Safety, much to the Diſ+ 
appointment of his Enemies at Court. By ſuch Means and Practices as theſe, 
King Richard, from being highly reſpected and belov'd, came to be generally 
hated and deſpis'd by the Nobility and People; for theſe Favourites had fo cor- 
rupted his natural Temper by Luxury and re that not only Military 
Affairs, but the Princely Exerciſes of Hawking and Hunting were thought too 
rough and tireſome for their tender Bodies. | 


As to the Duke of Ireland, he became fo inſolent, that preſuming on his #6 


Power with the King, he openly divorc'd his Wife Philips, tho Grand. 
Daughter to King Edward the Third, and a Lady of no tall Beauty and ir- 
reproachable Virtue; and in her ſtead preferr*d. to his Bed one Lanterona, a 
Bohemian of the meaneſt Extract who waited upon the Queen. Tho? the King 
took no notice of this Affront offer d to. his Colin-German, yet her Uncle the 
Duke of 8 cer highly reſented it, and only waited. for an Opportunity of 
Revenge; which the other perceiving reſolv'd to ſtrike firſl. And now 
the Time being come for the Duke of Ireland to depart, to amuſe the People 
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the King went down with him into Wales, pretending to ſee him-take Ship- 
ing there; but the true Reaſon was, that being remote from the Nobility, 
they might the more ſecurely conſult how to circumvent and deftroy the 
Duke of Gloceſter, with the Earls of Arundel, Warwick, Derby and Nottingham, 
and others of the contrary Party; Here the Earl of Suffolk and chief Juſtice 7h form 4 
Treſilian join'd with the utmoſt Zeal; and having form'd their Deſign and ag ag Rag 
agreed upon the Execution, the King came to Nottingham, bringing the tiagham. 
Duke of Ireland and the reſt of the Cabal along with him; to which Place 
they ſummon'd divers Citizens of London, the Sheriffs of every County, and 
all the Judges of England. They advis'd with the Sheriffs about what For- 
ces they could raiſe for the King's Service againſt the Lords, and command- 
ed them, That they ſhould not Fler any to be return'd as Members for the next 
Parliament, bat ſuch as the Ring and his Council ſhould nominate. To Which the 
Sheriffs reply'd, That the Commons generally favour'd the ſaid Lords, ſo that 
it was not in their Power to raiſe an Army in that Caſe; and as for Parliament 
Men, they could not hinder the People from keeping to their ancient Cuſtom of 
free Elections. But the Anſwers of the Judges were more agreeable to the 
Court than thoſe of the Sheriffs; and the better to colour theſe Proceedings 
with a Form of Law, ſeveral Queſtions were propounded to the Judges, 
touching the late Proviſions, or Act of Parliament, giving the eleven Lord 
Power to inſpect and puniſh Miſcarriages in the King's Miniſters. But the main 
Queſtion was, Whetlier by the Law of the Land the King miglit not diſanul 
the Decrees of the laſt Parliament: They jointly anſwer'd He might, becauſe The 5 
he was above the Law; confeſſing alſo, That they themſelves had in that Parliament Join vit 
given their Judgment that Things were atcording to Law, which now they acknow- 
ledg'd to be comtrary to it. But when they were order'd to ſign their Opini- 
ons in Writing, Sir Robert Belknap, chief Juſtice of the Common-Pleas, 8 
out againſt the reſt; but being highly threatn'd by the Duke of Ireland an 
Earl of Saffolk, he at laſt conſented, and having put his Seal to it, he broke 
forth into theſe Words: Now I want nothing but 4 Hurdle and a Haulter 
to bring me to the Death I deſerve: If I had refuſd it, I had ſuffer d by your * 
Hands ; and now I have gratifyd the Ning and you, I deſerve to die for le- 
traying the Nobility of the Kzngdom. The King having the Lawyers of his 
Side, endeavour'd to raiſe Forces in ſeveral Parts of the Land, but with 
no great Effect; and after a long Progreſs, he return'd to London, where 
he was receiv'd with great Pomp and Splendor, and where tus Friends were 
moſt numerous. n ak pare Fo 41 | 2 
Wa. The Duke of Glocefter and the Lords of his Party finding the Deſign of the The puke of 
Courtiers againſt them, firſt endea vour'd to vindicate, and then to defend Glogefier « 1 
themſelves againſt their Artifices. And the Duke offer d to purge himſelf by za. 
Oath before the Biſhop of London, That he had no Deſign againſt the Ring? / 
Perſon or Dignity ; with which the Biſhop acquainted the King, and was like p 
to have obtain'd Credit, *till the Earl of S«flt violently incens'd his Ma- 3 
jeſty againſt the Duke. For which the Biſhop took the liberty to tell him ol 
openly, That it became him to be wholly ſilent, ſince he ſtood condemn'd in Parliament, 7 5 
and livd only by the Rings Grace and Favour. But finding the King ſo much Ge 
at the Earl's Diſpoſal as to command him out of his Preſence, he inform'd the i 
Duke how much the King was influenc'd by his wicked Councellors, and ad- 9 } 
vis d him to obviate the Deſtruction prepar*d for him. Whereupon the Duke | 
immediately ſent for the Earls of Arundel, Warwick and Derby, Eldeft Son to 
the Duke of Lancaſter, who all reſoly*d to raiſe an Army and-ſtand upon their 
Guard, and ſo treat with the King concerning the publick Affairs, and that 
immoderate Favour ſhown to them who were Traitors both to him and the Pu- 
blick. But the King endeavour'd to have ſurpriz d them ſingly, before they 744 tals v 
had joyn'd their Forces; but failing in the Deſign, the Confederate Lords 2 and 
| march'd towards London to Haring -Part near Highgate, where at . E 
| | 
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muſter'd above forty thouſand Men. This broke all the 
d prevented a Voyage he had deſign'd for France ; where, 
as Walſingham aſſures us, he was to have deliver d up Calais and other impor. 
tant Places to the French King, which by the fatal Counſel of his Flatterers he 
was to have ſold to that Prince, on Condition he would aſſiſt him to ſubdue 
his rebellious Nobility. The King was now in great Confuſion, and held 
ſeveral Conſultations with his Favourites; and being one Time willing to 
divert himſelf by the rambling Diſcourſe of a crack'd-brain Knight call'd Sir 
Hugh de Lynn, kept by the Charity of the Courtiers, he jocularly ask*d 
him, What he ſhould do with the Lords at Haringay-Park? To which Sir 
Hugh anſwer'd very gravely, Let us march out, Sir, and k | every Man 7 
them; and then, by God Eyes, you'll have bravely deſtroy'd the moſt fai. Hful Sal- 
' jedts in your Ningdom. : | 
'* This was thought by ſome to contain a dangerous Truth, but was not duly 4 
follow'd ; however the moſt peaceable Men procur'd that the Lords ſhould 
repair ſafely to Weſtminſter, and there be heard. Upon their near Approach, 
they were advertisd by the Biſhop of Ely and others who had ſworn and in- 
gag'd for their ſafe Conduct, that at the Maſe near Charing Croſs, a thouſand 
armed Men under Sir Thomas Trivet and Sir Nicholas Brambre, lay in Ambuſh 
to intercept them. The King clear'd hiniſelf upon Oath from this Deſign ; 
and being ſeated in his Royal Robes in Meſtminſter-Hall, with many of his 
They appear Prelates and Peers about him, the Lords preſented themſelves before him up- 
befere theking, on their Knees ; and being demanded of the Biſhop of Ely the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Why they were aſſembled in warlike wanner contrary to the Laws, their 
joint Anſwer was, That they were aſſembled for the Good of the King and Kjrg- 
dom, and to root out ſuch. Traitors as were Enemies to both; naming the 
Duke of Ireland, the Arch-Biſhop of Tort, the Earl of Safſalt, chief Juſtice 
Treſilian, and Sir Nicholas Brambre, whom they averr'd to be no leſs, and 
thereupon flung down their Gloves, in Token that they were ready to prove 
them ſo by Combate. The King, knowing that they were out of the Way, 
told theſe Lords, That at the next Parliament, all Parties ſhould receive accord- 
ing to their Deſerts ; and then with a loftier Air he demanded of them, 
How they durſt preſume to levy Forces againſt their Sovereizn? Could they think 
to terrifie him by their Preſumption? Had not he Soldiers ſufficicnt to have de- 
ſtroyd them like Cattle? Therefore in that Reſpect he eſteem d of them no more 
| and we fes, han the meaneſt Scullion in his Nitehin. After theſe and other high Words, 
inghrecenciſs, he took up the Duke his Uncle from the Ground, and bad all the reſt riſe ; 
and after ſome more kind Diſcourſe, and drinking with the King, they'took 
their Leaves. Two Days after, to appeaſe the Lords and fatisfie the Peo- 
ple, he cauyd 2 Proclamation to be publiſh'd in Landon, ſeemingly in Ex- 
cuſe and Vindication of the Duke of Gloceſter and his Aſſociates; but more 
to amuſe them, and to preſerve his beloved Favourites from the Storm that 
threaten'd 'em. | | | 
But notwithſtanding all the King's Promiſes, the Lords knowing his fleeting % 
and variable Temper, and the vaſt Influence of his Favourites, thought it ach 
not to ſeparate themſelves, but with a vigilant Eye to obſerve their Motions; 
which prov'd much to their Advantage: For the Duke of Ireland and others, 
not rs to hazard the Juſtice of a Parliament, with the King's Privity, had 
rais'd conſiderable Forces in Wales and Cheſbire. To prevent this, Henry Earl of 
Derby and others march'd with a great Part of their Army, and met the Duke 
Le, near Burford in Oxfordſbire, who at the firſt Charge cowardly fled away, and 
| leſt the brave Commander call'd Molineazx to be {lain in the Field, and an eaſie 
Victory to the Earl of Derby. The Duke fled into Holland, where meeting 
with cold Entertainment, he went to Utrecht, and after two or three Years 
wandering as a Traitor, he dy'd at Lovain in Brabant. Amongſt his Baggage 
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was taken. a conſiderable Sum of Gold, and, what was of greater Moment, t 
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e to London, and promiſing him to live and 
This Defeat confounded the whole Cabal 
of the Favourites; the Earl of Saffolt in Diſguiſe fled to Calais, where his 
own Brother, beingGovernor of the Caſtle, not only reſus'd to harbour him, 
but ſeiz'd and deliver'd him into the Hands of the Lord Beauchamp, who com- 
manded the Town, who return'd him back Priſoner to the King in. England, 
where he was ſetar large: The King betook himſelf to the Tower of Lon 
and there made Proviſion for his Winter-Quarters: And what added to his Twwer of Loi 
preſent Confuſion, about the ſame Time an Envoy from the French King was — 
taken with Letters, in which he ſent a ſaſe Conduct to King Richard, the Duke 
of Ireland, and ſome others, to come to Boloign; where he would be ready to 
receive them according to his Royal Dignity and Character; and then he was 
likewiſe to take Poſſeſſion of Calais, and other ſtrong Places, for which Wats 
ſingbam ſays he had already made King Richard Part of Payment. 

Ihe Confederate Lords finding that ſuch conſiderable | 
danger of being loſt abroad, as well as freſh Extravagancies acted at home, in 
the Beginning of the Year march'd from Oxford to London with an Army of 
forty thouſand Men; at whoſe Arrival the Mayor and Aldermen deliver'd 
up the Keys of the City, while the Citizens furniſh'd them with all neceſſar 
Proviſions. Then cauſing all ſuſpicious Places to be ſearchd, the Lords took 
up their Head-Quarters in the Suburbs, proteſting that they would not depart 
without a perſonal Conference with the King, which at len 
when he ſaw he could no longer withſtand it. Having fir 
Duke of Gloceſter and the other Lords to ſearch the Tower, where he then 
lodg'd, they waited upon him there; and after ſome few cold Compliments, | 
they laid before him the Confederation againſt their Lives at Nottingham ; his The confadi- 
late Letters to the Duke of Ireland, contrary to his Royal Word and Agree- 
minſter, together with his diſhonoruable Treaty for deliver- 
and other Matters. The King heard them with a 
formal Patience and a dejected Countenance, and with Tears running down 
his Cheeks; which warm Drops, and the Conſideration of the King's Youth 
and eaſie Nature, mollify'd the Lords andcauy'd them to relent. But to end all 
Conteſts, it was at laſt poſitively agreed, that he ſhould meet them the next 
Day at Weſtminſter, there to treat of the weighty and neceſſary Affairs of the 
et as ſoon as they were gone, ſome falſe Friends ſuggeſted ro him, 
That his Going would be neither ſafe for his Perſon, nor conſonant to his 
Dignity ; whereupon the King chang'd his Mind, and began to retract his 
inrag'd the Lords, then fluſh'd with Succeſs 
and Power, that they ſent him this peremptory Meſfage, That if he thus trifled 
with them, and would not come according to Appointment, they would take other Mea- 
ſeres, and proceed to the Election of another Pr 


King's Letters, ordering him tocom 
die with him againſt all Oppoſers. 
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. This fo tertify'd the King, that The xing is / 
he did not only meet them, but alſo conſented to the perpetual Baniſhment of {7-4 * Gard 
theſe Favourites, namely the Archbiſhop of York, the Biſhop of Durham, the? 

Biſhop of Chichefter, the King's Confeſſor, the Lords Touch and Beaymont, and 

ſeveral Knights; together with certain Ladies, who were not only uſeleſs and 

chargeable to the Court, but likewiſe ſcandalous and infamous in their Con- 

verſations, ſuch was the Lady Mohun, the Lady de Molyns, and the Lady Pu- 

ipgs. Several others were at the ſame Time taken into cloſe Cuſtody, as Sir | 
Simon Burley, Sir Thomas Trivet, Sir Nicholas Brambre, Sir William Elenhams = 
„and ſeveral of the Clergy. As for the Judges, Fulthorp, iam brought 


Sir John Be auch 4. 
Bu were arreſted as they fate upon Pen. 


Belknap, Holt, Burgh, Cary and Lacton, they | 
the Bench; but Treſilian at preſent made his Eſcape, tho he was not long 

aſter diſcover'd and ſent to the Tower. 3 5 | 
aig. The Parliament began at Candlemaſi, in which the confederate Lords juſti- 
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The King re DOtwithitanding'it had been done formerly. To all which the King aſſented, 
new: his Core and perform'd it with the utmoſt Pomp and Ceremony in the Abby Church 


nation Oath. 


. ings againſt the Favourites, they ſo far alienated the King's Affections from 


— «inft liam Douglaſs a brave young Knight, a Parallel and Rival in the Honour of 


4 Meeting between the 5 and French Envoys at Calais the next Year about 
Scotland «ng CONCluding a Peace: An 


France. 


A. D. 
1289, 
Reg. B. 


Expences, for the Honour, Profit and Safety of the King and Kingdom. Af. 
ter which they proceeded to draw up many Articles of Impeachment againſt 
the Archbiſhop of York, the Duke of Ireland, the Earl of Swffo!k, and chief Ju. 
ſtice Treſilian ; in which they were accus'd of High-Treaſon, as well as other 
Crimes too numerous to mention here. Treſ#;an lying in Diſguiſe at a Houſe 
near the Parliament to diſcover daily Paſſages, was betray*d by one of his Ser- 
vants; and after much ignominious Ulage, was drawn through the City and 
hang'd at Tybary. Sir Nicholas Brambre's Turn was next, who being Com- 
panion to Duties in his Actions, exactly follow'd him in his Fortunes. Then 
Sir John Salisbury, and Sir James Berners, two young Knights, Sir John Beau. 
champ Steward of the King's Houſhold, and John Blake Eſquire, were like. 
wiſe facrific'd to the publick Revenge. But the Death of Sir Simon Burly, 
the King's Chamberlain, was thought leſs juſtifiable than all the reſt, who 
only met with the Favour of being beheaded. The Biſhop of Chicheſter was 
likewiſe condemn'd, and all the Judges, for ſigning the dangerous Paper at 
Nottingham; but at length they found ſo much Mercy as to be baniſh'd into 
Ireland, where they had ſome Allowance for their Subſiſtance. The Duke of 
Ireland, the Archbiſhop of Tork, the Earl of Szffolk and others had their 
Eſtates confiſcated to the King's Uſe by Act of Parliament. Aſter which an 
Act of Indemnity was paſs' d for the Pardon of all other Perſons concern'd on 
either Side, during the late Inſurrections: And it was likewiſe declar'd by 
the Parliament, That conſidering the tender Age of the Kjng, and the Innocency 
of his Rojal Perſon, nothing ſhould be ek. any Fault or Diſhoneſty in his Per- 
on in any manner, nor ſhould turn to his perſonal Prejudice by any Contrivance or 
Interpretation whatſoever. Laſt of all the Parliament petitioning the King, 
that for nouriſhing of greater Love, Peace and Tranquillity in his King- 
dom, he would be pleas'd to renew his Coronation Oath, and that the Pre- 
lates might renew their Fealty, and the Lords Temporal their Homage, 


at Weſtminſter, aſter publick Maſs and Sermon, and with the folemn Exe- 
crations of the Archbiſhop againſt all Infringers whatſoever. On the next 
Day, being the fourth of June, the Parliament ended; which, ſays Kpighton 
was call'd the Unmercifal Parliament; ſince by the rigid and ſevere Proceed- 


his Uncle the Duke of Glocefter, and the reſt of the Lords of his Party, that 
he never forgave them as long as he liv'd. | | Tis 

During theſe inteſtine Struggles in the Nation, the Scots found Opportu- 
nity to invade the Northern Parts of Exgland under the Conduct of Sir Mil- 


Arms to the famous Henry Hotſpur Lord Piercy, whom Ho!ſpur fighting Hand 
to Hand, ſlew in Battel. But the Earl of Dunbar coming up with a great 
Number of Scots took Hotſpur and his Brother Priſoners, and kill'd many of 
the Engliſh, but not without great Loſs to his own Men. About the ſame 
Time the Earl of Arundel again put out to Sea, and burnt, ſunk or took four- 
ſcore French Ships, and likewiſe ſeiz'd and plunder'd the Ifles of Rea and Ole- 
ron, together with ſome other ſmaller Iſlands in thoſe Parts. This occaſion'd a 


tho?, becauſe the French inſiſted upon having the Scots 
and Spaniards included, the Concluſion was deferr'd ; yet ſhortly after it was 
reſoly*d upon for three Years, and the Scots alſo included. 


III. The Affairs of Exgland, were for a Time in a quiet ard peaceable Po- 1%. 
ſture; when in the thirteenth Year of his Reign, by the Advice of ſome of his 
Courtiers, ſummoning a full Council, he demanded of them How old they took 

him to be? They anſwer'd him, Somewhat above twenty one Tears. At wow 
| e 


. 


— 
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he reply d, Then I am 7 full Age, and capable to manage my own Inheritance; and 
certainly I ought not to be in 4 worſe Condition than any. of my rr gk for every 
common Heir at that Age enjoys his Eſtate, and takes it into his onn Hands, 
The Lords keeping a profound; Silence, the King thus proceeded, Ii, well 
known, That for many Tears I have lid under your Taition, and We thank you 

the Pains you have taten; but having attain'd to a. full Age, We are reſolv'd 
to continue no longer in Ward, but to. 9 the Government of che Realm into Oar 
Hands, and to appoint and remove ſuch Officers ani Miniſters as We think fit. 
Accordingly he forthwith commanded the. Archbiſhop of | York, then Lord 


Chancellor, to reſign the Seal; which being done, the King took it; and re- 
f 


tir'd, but ſoon after return'd and gave it to William of Mit ham, Biſhop o 
Winchefter. He likewiſe turn'd out the Biſhop. of Hereford from the Office of 
Treaſurer, and put another of leſs Quality in his Room; and chang'd ſeve- 
ral chief Miniſters of State, partly to ſhew his Authority, and partly to ma- 
nifeſt his Diſpleaſure; particularly he remov'd his Uncle the Duke of Glo- 
ceſter, the Earl of Warwick and others from his Privy-Council, and admitted 
others more agreeable to his Diſpoſition. And indeed the King, tho? he 


The King de- g 
clares himſelf 


of Age. 


He taker 7 
overnment 


won himſelf, 


His inbappy 
was of Age, yet ſtill ſnew'd himſelf a Minor in the Art of Governing; —— 
making ſo unhappy a Choice of new Miniſters and Favourites, as in a ſhort 


Time brought the Kingdom into great Confuſion. Shortly after this Change, 
ſome Detractors had | ſo prevail'd upon the King, as to make him believe 
that the Duke of Gloceſter was ſorming ſome Deſign againſt him; but up- 
on Examination, the Falſhood and Malice of it ſoon appear d; and the King 
bluſh'd at his own Credulity againſt ſo near and eminent a Relation: And 
tho? divers of the Inventers of theſe Reports were preſent when the Duke 
would have queſtion d them, yet the King charg'd him, as he loy'd him, not 


to ſtir any further in the Matter. 


While the King was under the 8 of one Rival, another more The Dube of 
was the Duke of Lancaſter from his Spa- Lancafter re- 


gel. formidable arriv'd in England, whic 


niſp Expedition, who had marry'd his Daughter Philippa to the King of Fur. gon frew 
tugal, and had made a Peace with the King of Caſtile, for which he receiy'd 4 we 


an immenſe Sum for the firſt Payment, and for the ſecond, the King of Caſtile 
ſent him forty ſeven Mules laden with Gold. This great Warrior was graci- 
ouſly receiv*d; and he happily reconciFd the King and ſome of the Nobllity: 


But whether the King found the keeping of Gaſcony an unprofitable Burther, A. D 
or the Abſence of this Uncle worth the purchaſing at any Rate, in the following =” 
Year in a Parliament he inveſted him with that famous Dukedom, by deliver- | 
ing him the Cap of State, and Ducal Rod: The Duke went over ſhortly after * 
to take Poſſeſſion of his new Government; and his valiapt Son Hepry of Bulling- 
broke Earl of Derby,unwillin to ſpend his Time in Idleneſs, and eager after Glo. int Gaſcony: 


ry and Fame, faiPd to the Wars in Praſſia, where in ſeveral Actions againſt the 
Lithuanian, he gain'd extraordinary Honour, which beingafterwards compar'd 
with King Richard's Softneſs, made a Way for him into the Hearts and Aﬀe- 

ctions of the Exzliþ Nation. However the Kin ewploy' his Time in the Ap- 


925 pearances of War and in fſeign'd Combats; of which a 


ort Account may give 


the Reader ſome Idea of the Romantick Humour of this Age. The King ap- 

pointed Royal Juſts and Tournaments to be perform'd in Smithfield, and to be- 

gin on Sunday after n xy ; which was proclaim'd in all the Courts 
era 


_of Chriſtendom by certain, 


s ſent for that Purpoſe, Upon which No- fue, 
tice great Numbers of Noblemen and Knights from Fance, Germany and the Turnen. 


Lom. Countries came over to London; particularly William Earl of Offrewant, 


ric 


79 


having their Courſers led be 


and Valerian Earl of St. Paul, who had marry'd the King's Siſter. The Solem- 
bf ney began from the Tower of London with a noble Cavalcade of ſixty Ladies 
ly adorn'd, who riding upon fine Palſreys, led every one their Knight by 

-  -, A Chain of Silver by her Side, Senn with white Harts and golden Crowns, 
ore by as many Eſquires of Honour; and in this 

6 88 pompous 


fle is ſoit | 
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anner they paſs'd through Cheapſide to Smithfield. The Juſts conti- 
ay io Days, which the King 2 per form'd his Part, and the 
Nights concluded with Muſick, Dancings and ſoſter Entertainments, and du- 
ring this Time the King and Queen lodg d at the Biſhop's Palace by St. Pau/'s 

Church, and kept a moſt magnificent Houſe ſor all Strangers and others. 
The Pope now underſtood that the Engliſb State began again to be ſenſible of 
Lew: againft the Romiſh Incroachments; and as in a former Parliament they had paſs'd an 4.x 
— AR to prevent all Collations of Biſhopricks and Dignities by the Pope, with 
Baniſhment to all ſuch as accepted the Collations, and Death to all that brought 
any Excommunications from Rome, to hinder the Execution of the Act; ſo in 
the preſent Parliament another ſevere Act was made againſt all ſuch as ſhould 
o to the Pope to procure any ſuch Proviſions. A Proclamation was alſo pub. 
11 at London, That all benefic'd Perſons then in the Court of Rome, ſhould 
A. D. return by a prefix'd Day, or loſe their Livings. The Pope himſelf, alarm'd with 
1391. ſo great a Thunder - clap, ſent with all Speed into Exgland to perſuade this eaſie 
Reg. 2+ King, that ſuch Statutes as were made in prejudice of thoſe who follow'd the 
NEB: “Court of Rome, and ſuch other Clauſes as tended to the Damage of that See, 
4new Fer- ſhould be aboliſh'd. To which the King anſwer'd, That the Pope's Nuncio muſt 
liament. wait "till the next Parliament; at which Parliament the King, as alſo the Duke 
of Lancaſter who was by this Time return'd, ſeem'd to have ſome Reſpe& to 
his Holineſs, whoſe Nuncio was there preſent ; but the Commons would by no 
means give their Conſents, That ſuch Rome-Raxgers, as they were call'd, 
ſhould without due Puniſhment purſue their uſual Courſes any longer than 
till the next Parliament. At the ſame Time, to furniſh the Duke of e 
into Fance, to treat of a Peace, and to promote the King's intended Invaſion 
r 


BY and Laity. Hereup- 
„Was recall'd from his 


of Scotland, large Supplies were given borh by the Cle 
on Henry Hotſpur, who had long ſince ranſom'd himſe 
Charge at Calais, and made Commander of the Marches againſt Scotland; and 
was ede by the Earl of Nottingham in the Government of Calais. The 
Duke of Lancaſter's chargeable Employment in Fance produc'd no other Fruits 
than one Year's ſhort Truce. 
However this gave King Richard leiſure to live according to his Inclination, b. 
The Splendor Which was to keep the greateſt and nobleſt Court of any King in Europe; and 
ef the King's his Subjects led by his Example, abandoning all Thoughts of Frugality, gave 
Court. | | . 
themſelve over to Luxury. Great was the exceſs of Diet, the Pomp and Gran- 
deur of his Court, in Apparel inimitable, in Number of Servants exceeding all 
Belief; ten thouſand Men fed daily on his Bread, the Queen had three hundred 
Women belonging to her Service, and three hundred was the Number that be- 
long' d to the Kitchin. In his private Family he knew not how to deny any 
Thing, and the Eaſineſs of obtaining Favours debas'd the Value of them; his 
Expences were innumerable, ſo that his ordinary Revenues not ſufficing, he 
was forc'd to uſe extraordinary Means. His immoderate Affection to his Ser- 
vants, his Uncles Power, and the Peoples Hatred, being not ſufficient to undo 
him, his own immenſe Prodigality in Time effected it, without which he could 
A | D. not eaſily have been ruin d. Being under Neceſſities, and perhaps willing to 
. try whether he might rely upon a greater Sum; he deſir'd to borrow of the Ci- 
1392. of London a thouſand Pound, an inconſiderable Sum for ſuch a King and fo 
Reg. 16. rich a City; yet he was not only reſus d. but when an Halian Merchant freely 
offer'd to lend the Mony, he was for his Officiouſneſs barbarouſly beaten and 
almoſt ſlain, This, and a Tumult rais'd not long after by a Baker, ſo inrag'd 
the King that he commanded the Mayor eloſe Priſoner, ſeiz'd the Liberties of 
Londen de- the City into his own Hands, annulP'd all their Privileges, and commanded 
1 that ſor the future no 2 8. ſhould be elected, but he would appoint one that 
ſhould be call'd K/eper of the City; and more than this, he remov'd the Terms 
and Courts of Judicature to the City of Tork. But the Duke of Gioreſter and 
others were not wanting to intercede with the King on Behalf of the Londo- 


ner. 
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ners, of whom the principal were brought before him to Windſor, and ſub- 

mitted themſelves and Fortunes to his Mercy; with whom he ſeem'd fo well 

fatisfy'd that three Days after he came to London, where he was met with the 

moſt imaginable Pomp and Magnificence. And to make their Peace, they 

preſented the King with a Crown of Gold of great Value, and another of the 

ſame Metal to the Queen, together with many other noble Gifts; by which 

means they got their Privileges to be reſtor'd, and confirm'd to them, with n 
the Election of a Mayor, and all Things as formerly. But after all their Bur #r#for's 
chargeable Preſents, and their Submiſſions, the King rd them to pay ten „%% 
thouſand Pound by way of Fine, or elſe they muſt have ventur'd the Effects 

of his new Diſpleaſure; which ſevere Uſage loſt him the Affection of the Citi- 

zens ever aſter, It was the following. Year before the King remov'd his A. D. 


Courts of Judicature from the City of Tork to Lo, don. In this Year a Parlia- 1393. 


ment was held ac Wincheſter, in which were granted to the King a Tenth by Reg. 16. 

the Clergy, and a Fifteenth by the Laity for the Expences of the Dukes of 11 

Lancaſter and Gloceſter, who were then going over into Fance to treat about 

a Peace. But their expenſive Journey prov'd of no great Effect, and a final 

Peace could not be then concluded, hy reaſon that the King of Hance had been 

ſeiz d with an unaccountable ſort of Frenzy. | 
The a. Are Vear was remarkable ſor the Death of ſeveral illuſtrious Per- . 
ſons, particularly Queen Anne, who to the King's great Grief deceas'd at his 1394. 
Manor of Sheen. Her Death was fuch a ſenſible Affliction to him, that he not Reg. <: 

only ever after hated the Place, but alſo defac'd it by pulling down the Pin- : 

nacles, and demoliſhing the Apartment where ſhe dy'd. She had the Chara- OE 

Qer of a beautiful, charitable, and good humour'd Lady, but too much given f 
to her Pleaſures, of which ſhe is ſaid to have repented on her Death-Bed: 

We are told that ſhe firſt taught the Exgliſh Ladies the modeſt Cuſtom of 

riding on Side-Saddles, whereas before they rode aftride like Men. About this . 
Time dy'd the Dutcheſs of Lancaſter, the Counteſs of Derby, and not long ther. 


after the Dutcheſs of York; as if Fortune had conſpir'd to make almoſt all 


the Princes of the Blood accompany the King' in his Widowerſhip. Theſe 
Afflictions did not alter the King's Reſolution of paſſing over perſonally into 
Ireland; nor did they divert the Duke of Laxgaſter from going to his Duke- 
dom of Gaſcony. In Ireland the wilder Sort hal much broken in upon the Ex- 
gliſb Eſtabliſhments, and done great Damage to the good Subjects of Exgland; 
ſo that tho? in the Reign of King Edward the Third, Ireland annually yielded 
thirty thouſand Pounds into the King's Exchequer, now it was ſo out of Or- 
der, that it coſt the King thirty thouſand Marks a Year for its Defence, To 
reduce the Rebellious he himſelf led a brave Army againſt em, attended by 
the Duke of Gloceſker, with the Earls of Marche, Nottingham and Ratland. 
The Terror of his Preparations, and the ſhining Preſence of a King, which 
of all Things was moſt grateful to the Iviſb, had ſuch good Effects, that ma- 
ny of their chief Men were compell'd to ſubmit. Fl 
I0o ſupply the King's Wants occaſion'd by this Iriſh Expedition, the King's A. D. 
Uncle the Duke of York, as Cuſtos or Warden of England, calld a Parliament 1395. 
at London, where the Duke of Gloceſter alſo repair*d to declare the King's Reg. = 
Occaſions, and had liberal Supplies granted. Bur before the King could per. 
form much more in Ireland, the Biſhops and Clergy were fo alarm'd with 

the bold and numerous Accuſations which the Wicklifites or Lollards had 

made againſt their Body, that they ſent the Archbiſhop of Tork and the. Biſhop 


The King goby 
into Ireland. 


/ 
# / a 


of London to the King, begging of him to haſten his Return, ro defend and The Wielt. 


9 Proſecun 


ſuccour the true Faith, and Holy Church, that were both in danger of being ruin'd by ON 


the Hereticks, who were contriving how to take away the Poſſeſſions of the 
Church, and overthrow all Canonical SanQtions. The King greatly ſurpriz'd 
at the News, leaving the Earl of Marche his Lieutenant in Ireland, haſten'd 


into Exgland, where he ſaſely arriv'd in the Beginning of May, Upon his 
| Ggg 2 Arrival 
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Arrival he ſeverely reprimanded ſome of the Nobility and Gentry, who were 

the chief Favourers of theſe Lollards, cauſing Sir Richard Sto N to 

abjure their Principles, openly declaring, That if he ever found him to re 165 

he ſboald ſuſſer Death without Mercy. And now the King, in Memory of his 

former great favourite the Duke of Ireland, who dy'd ar Lovain in great Mi- 

ſery, order d his Body to be embalm'd and brought into Exgland. His Love 

The King's aroſe to that Fondneſs, that he commanded his Cypreſs Coffin to be open'd, 
Fendneſ: to the that he might view and handle the Body of his Friend, and openly expreſs 
had of I is Affection. The Body was carry'd to the Priory of Colne in Eſſex, where 
a magnificent Funeral was made for it ; the King in Perſon, the Archbiſhop 

of Canterbury, and the Counteſs Dowager of Oxford, Mother to the Deceas'd, 

being the chief Mourner ; and ſeveral Biſhops and Abbots attended, but ve- 


ry few of the Nobility would appear, as having not yet digeſted their Reſent- 
ments againſt him. 1 


A. . All this Time the Duke of Lancaſter continu'd in Gaſcony, where he en- 
1396. dea vour'd to gain the Peoples Affections by his extraordinary Munificence; 


Reg. . but when his Hopes were at the higheſt, he receiv'd a Command from King 
8. ** Richard to return, in order to go with him into Fance to finiſh a Treat 


Walſng, 


then on Foot; all which he readily obey*d. The 8 being then at Laygly 


in Hart fordſbire, the Duke was there entertain'd wit 
The Duke of was believ'd, than real Affection. Having leave to depart for a Time, he 
Lancaſter re- repair'd to the City of Lincoln, where he had a Palace, and there marry'd 


pairs te Lin- 


3 the Lady Catherine Swinford, Widow to Sir Thomas Swinferd, his old Miſtreſs, 
| by whom he had four Children during the Life of his Dutcheſs. But this 
Match highly diſcontented the Duke of Gloceſter and others, who judg'd it a 

reat Diſhonour to the Royal Family. However the Duke, in the next Par- 

Lament procur'd an Act to Legitimate all the Children he had by this Lady, 


and ſirnam'd them Beaufort; and one of them was by the King's Favour 
created Earl of Somerſet. 


more Honour, as it 


All Things being prepar'd, the King accompany'd by his two Uncles of %* 


3 Lantaſter and Gloceſter, at a moſt magnificent and expenſive Enterview be- 
tr 1 tween him and Charles King of France, between Calais and Ardres, eſpous'd the 
ie Label the Princeſs Iſabel, Daughter to * King. The young Lady was then no more 
* Kings than ſeven or eight Years of Age, but King Richard receiv'd her with many 
e, Compliments and great Solemnity, and a Truce was thereupon concluded 
for thirty Years, Her Perſon was committed to the Dutcheſs of Lancaſter and 

Gloceſter, and other great Ladies, who conducted her to Calais; from whence, 

after a ſhort Stay, the King and all the glorious Company came over into En- 


gland, where the young Queen was crown'd with great Solemnity at We/- 


minſter by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. The King loſt his rich Tents, and 
a great Part of his Equipage at Sea ; and our Author tells us, That this Jour- 
ney and Enterview, belides innumerable Preſents made, coft the King three 
hundred thouſand Marks, which was more than all the Portion he receiv'd 
with his Queen. And the Duke of Gloceſter was neither ſatisfy'd with the 
| Truce or the Match, and took the liberty to ſay, That it had been more proper 


to recover by Arms what the King's Father and Grand. father had loſt in France, 


than to enter into new Alliances with that Crown, which had always better Succeſs in 
Treaties than Wars with England. | 


IV. In the twentieth Year of this Reign all Things ſeem'd to be in a 
A. D. peaceable and quiet Condition in England; and the King found a Parliament 


1397. that was ready to comply with his Deſires, and grant whatever he demanded. 


Jet all this did not fatisfie the King's Occaſions ; for upon certain Rumours 


* ſpreadabroad, That he either was now, or elſe very ſhortly to be choſen Em- 

peror, he thereupon began to take greater State upon him, and a higher Way 

The King" x- of Living then ever before: To maintain which he fleec'd his Subjects, and bor. 
| DS 


Walſing- 
iſart. 
Fabian. 


Kc. 
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row'd large Sums of Mony; fo that there was no Prelate, Man of Quality, 
or Citizen of any Eſtate in the Kingdom, but were oblig'd to lend the King 
Mony, tho? much againſt their Wills; which was one of the main-Things 
that turn'd the Trading Part of the Nation againſt him. When he had thus 
far compaſs d his — 4 — he reſolv'd to proceed, and to remove ſuch as either 
had or might oppoſe him. And ſeeing his Uncle the Duke of Gloceſter ſtood 


2 


* 


j FE 
The King's Be. 


moſt in his Way, he deſign'd to begin with him, and deſtroy him firſt, not Ars, — 


nerouſly, is variouſly reported: Froiſart and Poly dore Virgil with Probability 
relate, That the Duke carrying himſelf with too great Pride and Moroſeneſs 
towards the King, he ſometimes complain'd to his two Uncles, the Dukes of 
Lancaſter and York of their Brother's haughty and diſobliging Carriage to- 
wards him. They, to excuſe him and pacify the King, alledg'd, That tho, their 
Brother was more hot and vehement than became him, yet they durſt'aſſure his Majeſty 
that his Heart was dutiful and loyal , and that this Vehemency proceeded from a ze4- 
lous Regard he had to the Honour and Revenues of his Majeſty ; with which the King 
ſeem'd fatisfy*d at preſent. . But however, theſe Duke's, not knowing how 
much they might he involy'd in that Diſpleaſure which they perceiv'd he re- 
tain'd againſt their Brother, thought fit to retire from Court; and by that 
means gave the Duke of Gloceſter's Enemies the greater Oportunities to incenſe 
the King againſt him. At length many Deſigns - were laid ro the Duke's 


by Law, but by ſecret Contrivances. What mov'd the King to act ſo unge- &focohe: 


loceſter. 


Charge, and many Things whiſper'd againſt him, who had given but too 


much occaſion for diſadvantagious Reports; ſo that the King being under great 
„ reſoly'd to ſecure him by a Stratagem, which he thus effect- 

The Duke being at his Manor of Pleſhy in Eſſex, the King from a Hunt- 
ing Seat came in a Summer's Evening to give him a Viſit, where he was re- 
ceiv'd with all due Reſpect by him and his Dutcheſs. After a ſhort Refreſh- 


ment, he commanded the Duke to order ſome of his Horſes ro be Sadled, to 


bear him Company that Night to London upon an extraordinary Council; 
upon which the Duke with only five or ſix Attendants, immediately mount- 
ed and accompany'd him towards London, while the other entertain'd him 
with the moſt familiar and obliging Diſcourſe. Coming near Stratford, where 


-* 


fleet Horſe, and leſt the Duke to be unexpectedly ſeiz d by the Earl of Notting- 


bam, and a great Number of Horſemen ; who hurry'd the unfortunate Prince 


Walfing, 
&. 


to a Veſſel prepar'd for him on the Thames, and carry'd him over to Calais, 


where he was kept cloſe Priſoner, and never return'd after. 


The King being now reſolv'd to finiſh his intended Projects, proceeded af. 
ter the like manner with all the reſt of the Duke's Party ; and to that End 


he ſent for the Earls of Warwick and Arundel to Court, where he treated them 


with gracious Words and Promiſes, but in their Return arreſted them for 
Treaſon and ſent them to the Tower, as he did not long after the Lord Cob- 
ham and Sir John Cheyney, with ſeveral others of the ſame Faction. The Na- 
tion being much alarm'd at theſe uncommon Proceedings, the King by a De- 
claration ſet forth, That the Lords 5 apprehended were not thus treated for 


former Offences, but for certain new Treaſons, which ſhould be prov'd in due Time; 


tho', as Walſingham ſays, the Event declar'd the contrary, After this he calbd 
a grand Council of Peers at Nottin ham, in which ſeveral Lords were accug'd, 
and left to anſwer in the next Parliament to meet at . in the mid- 
dle of September: In the Election of which Parliament our Hiſtorians tell us, 
That the King by certain indirect Practices, and Management of the She- 


turn ſuch Members of Parliament, as he had before nominated : Which is the 
firſt Example of any King's making uſe of an arbitrary Power in this Kind 
and which prov'd one grand Step to his Ruin. In this Parliament the King ha 
a great Guard of Cheſbire Men to ſecure his Perſon; and the Lords Ou 
| alſo 


an Ambuſh was laid to apprehend him, the King ſuddenly clapp'd Spurs to his — 


Other: ſtiaæ d. 


. King 


makes 8 Par. 


liam 
riffs of the Counties, whom he had made for his Purpoſe, caus d them to re- . * 
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alſo with no ſmall Numbers about him. The Biſhop of Exeter, then Lord 


which advan- Chancellor, open'd the Seſſion with an Oration upon a Text of Scripture, 
cer hit Prev» And declar'd the Royal Power to be the only real Power, and that thoſe who 


Nobility con- 
demn'd by it. 


endeavour'd to deſtroy or diminiſh it, deſery'd the ſevereſt Puniſhments. 
Then Sir John Buſby, a Creature of the King's, being by him nominated 
Speaker, the Parliament proceeded to reverſe all the Proceedings in that 
of the eleventh Year of this Reign ; and firſt of all that Commiſſion which 
had impower'd eleven Lords to inſpeQ the publick Revenues of the Nation, 
declaring it obtain'd traiterouſly, by Conſtraint, and againſt the Royal 
Crown and Dignity. Next they annull'd all the Pardons granted to the Duke 
of Gloceſter, the Earls of Arundel and Warwick and others, as being obrain'd 
by Conſtraint, and againſt the King's Will; not conſidering, ſays our Au- 
thor, that the recalling ſuch Pardons ſtruck at the King's Safety; for ſince 
Mercy is the Strength of the Royal Throne, whoever takes that away de- 
ſtroys its main Foundation. In ſum, this Parliament revers'd every Thing 
of Moment enacted nine Years before by that which was calꝰd the Unmerciful 
Parliament; ſuch uncertain Things have theſe general Aſſemblies been, when 
manag'd either by Court Intrigues, or popular Factions. 

The Conſequences of theſe Proceedings were firſt the Impeachment and Con- 
demnation of Thomas Arumd | Archbiſhop of Carterbary, chiefly for being trai- 
terouſly concern'd in the above-nam*d Commiſſion tor inſpecting the publick 
Revenues; for which he was baniſt'd the Kingdom, and had all his Tempo- 
ralties confiſcated. Next the Earls of Arundel and Warwick were impeach'd and 
condemn'd of High-Treaſon that had paſs'd nine and ten Years before, and 
for which they had been pardon'd, The former was beheaded on Tower- Hill, 
where his Behaviour was extraordinary; and ſceing his Son-in-Law the Earl 
of Nottingham, and his Nephew the Earl of Mint preſent with all the Marks of 
Satisfaction, he calmly told them, That it became them at leaſt to have bein abſent 
from ſuch a Sight; but the Time would ſhortly come, when as many ſhould ad- 
mire at their Misfort une, as they now did at his. Fro:ſart ſays that the King was pre- 
, ſent at the Execution, and Malſiagham affirms, that he was often hunted with 
an Apparition or Imagination of his Ghoſt; for he no ſooner clos'd his Eyes to 
Sleep, but he fancy*d Arundel ſtood by him. The Earl of Warwick pleading guil- 
ty, obtain'd a more merciful Sentence, being condemn'd to a perpetual Impri- 


The Duke of ſonment in the Iſle of May. But the Duke of Glocrſter, being too popular and 


formidableto be brought to a publick Trial, was not long before by the King's 
Order ſecretly ſmother*d by Pillows and Feather-Beds at Calais, where it was 
reported he 50 of an Apoplexy; after which he was attainted of High-Trea- 
ſon, and had all his Lands and Poſſeſſions confiſcated to the King's Uſe. This 


Hi: Chera#er. was the unfortunate End of a Man majeſtick, valiant and brave, but of a reſt- 


leſs and turbulent Temper, which being blown up by his Greatneſs, brought 


New Advance. him into ma ny unjuſtiable Actions, which at — produc'd his Ruin. After this 


. mon d to meet at Shrewsbary, as a Place more proper than We 


the Borg to ſtrengthen his Party, and to kindle new Lights in the Room of 
ſuch as he had extinguiſh'd, made his Coſin Henry Earl of Derby Duke of Hre- 
ford, the Earl of Rutland Duke of Albemarl, the Earl of Mint Duke of Sarrey, 
the Earl of Huntington Duke of Exeter, the Earl of Nottingham Duke of Norfolk, 
the Earl of Somerſer Marqueſs of Dorſet, the Lord Spen/cr Earl of Gloceſter, the 
Lord Neville Earl of Weſtmorland, William Scrope Earl of Wiltſhire, and Thomas 
Piercy Earl of Woresftir. Among theſe, to maintain their Dignities, the King 
made a Diſtribution of the greater Part of the Lands of the Duke of Gloceſter, 
and the Earls of Arandel and Warwick, hoping to have bound them by a dou- 
ble Obligation of Duty and Affection; not conſidering that ſuch purchas'd 
Friends are ſeldom well fatisfy'd, or true in Time of Need. 


This Parliament was ſo highly ſerviceable to the Court Deſigns, that con- wipe. 


trary to the uſual Methods of theſe Times, it was only 22 and ſum- *© 
minſter. Here 
4 the 


: 
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the bold Aſſertions and Opinions that the Judges had made at Nottingham, in 
the eleventh Year of his Reign. for which they ſuffer'd, were now confirm'd 
to be good in Law; and the whole Proceeding of the Parliament held in the 


ſame Year, at oncejdeclar'd to be null and void, as being done contrary to the 


to be handled in Parliament, it was Treaſon to propoſe others till they were 
diſpatch'd. Under a Pretence of Diſpatch of Affairs the King by an unpreſi- 
dented Action obtain'd that the Authority of this Parliament ſhould be delega- 
ted to a ſelect Number of Lords and Commons appointed by himſelf; % 


twelve Peers, and fix Commoners. Then he granted a general Pardon to all 
except fifty Perſons, whom he would not have nam'd,. but reſery'd them for a 
Curb to his Nobility, to keep them ſtill in Danger of being nam'd one of the 
fifty, if they diſpleas'd him. Laſtly, to add the greater Strength and Reverence 
to the Acts and Proceedings of this Parliament, the King ſhortly after procur'd 
the Pope's Bull, containing great Execrations upon all that ſhould preſume to 
break or oppoſe them, which was ſolemnly publiſh'd at St. Paul's Croſs, and 
other Places throughour England. Furthermore to gratifie the Cheſhire Men; 
who had chiefly aſſiſted him and his late Favourites, he honour'd that County 
with the Name and Dignity of a Principality, and added to the reſt of his own 
Titles that of Prince 4 Cheſter, and to his Coat of Arms the ſuppos'd Bearing 
of Edward the Confeſſor, DEL | 5 

For the preſent all Things ſeem'd to concur with the King's Deſigns; the 
Heads of the Party that ſo long oppos d him were cut off, and the Nobility ei- 
ther terrify'd or brib'd by Honours or Eſtates ; the Commons were unable 
to expreſs their Reſentments otherwiſe than in Sighs and Murmurs, and the 
King's great Officers nf State, and his "wy Parliaments were now modell'd 
according to his Pleaſure ; ſo that no King ſince the Conqueſt had been more 
abſolute than he was at preſent. Yet notwithſtanding all his Power and Grars 
deur, in a ſhort Time by ſmall Accidents and 1 
more plung'd and embroiled than ever, and without Reſiſtance reduc'd to a 
ſhort and ſpeedy overthrow: The Occaſions of this great Revolution proceed- 
ed firſt from a Quarrel that aroſe between the Dukes of Hereford and Norfelk, 


Richard had no Regard to the Peers of the Land, but as much as he could endeavou/ d 
to deſtroy them by baniſhing ſome and putting others to Death: That he never trou- 
bled his Thoughts with conſidering how his Dominions were diminiſh'd by his Careleſs- 
meſs; and that all Things ran to Ruin, both in the Time of Peace and War. The 


of Combate. Where both appearing in great Pomp, and the King being pre- 


King, under Pretence of preventing deadly Feuds between two ſuch Families, 
or rather to be freed from an Enemy tho with the loſs of a Friend, baniſh'd 
the Duke of No#folk for ever, and the Duke of Hereford for ten Years, and then 
for fix. The former dy'd in a ſhort Time miſerable and unlamented at Venice; 
and tis obſervable that Sentence was pronounc'd againſt him on the ſame Day 
Twelve month that the Duke of Gloceſter had been murder'd by his Order at 


Villanies, but in cauſing the Puniſhment to be attended with ſuch Circum- 

ſtances as may render it more conſpicuous to the Worle. 
The following Year is introduc'd by our Hiſtorian with 5 8 and unuſual 
Prodigies; as of a deep River's ſtopping its Courſe near Bedford, and remain- 
ing dry for three Miles without any viſible Cauſe, and of all the M00 Wi- 
, | | thering 
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Will and Liberty of the King, and the Dignity of his Crown. The Judges al- 
fo at this Time gave their Opinion, That when the King had propos'd Articles 


Duke of Norfolk being accus'd, deny'd that he ever ſpoke ſich Words, and 
challenging his Adverſary, Coventry was appointed by the King for the Place 


Calais; ſo juſt is the Divine Vengeance at ſome Times, not only in puniſhing . 


CE CC CO. 


— 


which AQ the whole Power of the Kingdom was now devolv'd upon the King, 


The ill Stats 
of the Natiin. 


ely Inſtruments, he was 


A Seel 


between © the 


the former accuſing the latter of certain Words ſpoken to him againſt the puke: of Hes 


King's Perſon and Government. The Subſtance of the Words was, That Ring Norfolk.” 


ſent with a mighty Train, as the two Combatants ſtood ready to engage, the 


| Boch are bao 
niſh.d by the 
King. 
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2 Deke J 7 antaſter, who deceas d about ee ; a Prince active and couragious, and 


adjudg'd as a Traitor to be hang'd, drawn and quarter'd: Only by being the 


tual Baniſhment. | | We I Is 
By theſe and the like arbitrary Acts, the Laws and Liberties of Englarid, ta 
were reduc'd.to a dangerous and languiſhing Condition; for the King havin 
diſpatch'd the Duke of Glotefter, and the reft of the Noblemen who oppos d 
him, and being now freed from his Uncle the Duke of Lancaſter by Death, 
and his Son by Baniſhment, had the Liberty to act at Pleaſure. His on! 
remaining Uncle the Duke of Tork, being an ealie and quiet Prince, more a 
dicted to Pleaſures, than Buſineſs, and much govern'd by his Son the Duke of 
| Albeemarl, was ſo far from oppoſing, that he leem'd rather to Countenance the 
King's late Actions, by voting with the preſent ſtanding Committee of Parlia- 
ment. So that the King now looking upon himſelf as Hort du. page, and free 
from all Control, abandon'd himſelf to ſoft Eaſe and the deſtructive Charms of 
Pleaſure ; by whoſe fatal Example many of the Nobility deliver'd themſelves 
Tie Pwblick up to Sloth and Luxury, which introduc'd Cowardice and Effeminacy, and de- 
os ftroy'd both Manhood and Reputation: The publick Aﬀairs both at home and 
abroad were ina Condition anſwerable to ſuch Managers, who had been long 
byaſsd more by private Reſpects than publick Advantages ; which caus'd the 
Nation to decline both in Honour and Riches ; fo that all Things being out of 
Order, the Commonwealth ſeem'd haſining into inevitable Ruin. The Nor- 
thern Counties,through A we Devaſtations and unfaithful Truces, were im- 
poveriſh'd by the Scors,who had gain'd ſeveral important Poſts, and depopulated 
thoſe Parts with their continual Inroads.On the Seas the Merchants Ships were 
e ſurpriz'd by the French; and the King's Hereditary Dominions in 
France reduc'd toanarrow Compass, and many ſttong Places loſt by Negligence 
or ſold by Treachery, The Profits and Revenues of the Crown, and even of 
the whole Kingdom, were farm'd out to certain Favourites, who unmercifully 
_ rack'd and opprels'd the King's Subjects. Great Sums of Mony were by new 
invented Methods, tather extorted than horrow d from all Sorts of People, of 
which no Advantageaccru'd to the Kingdom; only the Kin: S private Pleaſures 
were extravagently maintain'd, and unworthy Favourites'advanc'd. To add to 
all, Seventeen whole Counties, which ten Years before had join'd with 'the 
Duke of Glocefter, notwithſtanding the general Pardon, were now held guilty 
of High-Treaſon : For which they were forc'd to compound for a large Sum of 
Mony, to take new Oaths of Allegiance, and the richeſt among them to ſign 
and ſeal to a Blank, in which the appointed Officers might inſert what _ 
s | they 


| Chap. III. 32. XII. RICHARD IL | | 


they pleas d; which was ſufficient to ruin whole Counties, as well as Families. 
In ſum, the unfortunate King was not only ſurrounded, but in a manner be- 
ſieg d by ignorant Miniſters ſordid Flatterers, who kept him from all Re- 25 
lief of good Counſel, and render'd him fo univerſally hated, that great Num. % 
bers deſign'd to rebel at the firſt Opportunity; being reſolv'd rather to run the 8 
Hazard of a ſhort and ſpeedy Ruin, than languiſh under the Torment of a te. 

dious Slavery. 3 . 

In the midſt of theſe uneaſie and unſettled Times the King imprudently re- 
ſolv'd upon an Expedition into Ireland, to revenge the Death of his Lieutenant 
the Earl of Marche, the neareſt Heir to the Crown, who had been ſlain in an 
Ingagement with the wild Iriſh: In Order to which he rais'd a numerous Army, 
but not without a vaſt Charge, and grievous Oppreſſion of his Subjects, not 
only in levying Mony by illegal Methods, but taking up Carriages, Victu- 
als and other Neceſſaries without paying for them; which raſh and unadvis'd 
Practices render'd himſelf and his Government ſtill more and more uneaſie to 
the Nation. About Whitſuntide' he took Shipping for Ireland, accompany'd He maker an 
with the Dukes of Albermal and Exeter, the Sons of the Dukes of Gloceſter *. 45 pant 
and Lancaſter, and divers other Noblemen ; but his Forces moſtly conſiſted of ß 
Cheſhire Men, on whom he chiefly confided. He alſo carry*d over with him 
his chief Relicks, with his Plate and Jewels of the Crown that were in his 
Treaſure ; as if he had 5 hs to have taken a final Leave both of his King- 
dom and Dignity in Exgland. At his going off, he committed a new Error in 
Politicks, which was his proclaiming the Earl of Northumberland and his 
Friends Traitors, and ordering their Eſtates to be ſeiz'd, only for not attendin 
him in his Expedition, when their Preſence was requir'd in the North apainſt 
the Ce; which caus'd the Earl in a ſhort Time to be one of the Firſt that 
revolted from him. In the mean Time the King landed at Waterford, and int- 
mediately after his Arrival, march'd from Dublin againſt the Iriſh of VUlſſer, 
and got many little Victories in ſeveral Ingagements he had with them; in all 
which, the King is ſaid to have beha vd himſelf with great Courage and Reſo- 
lution. And theſe petty 1: Princes were fo terrify'd with the Force of his 
Arms, that they ſent Envoys to him to petition for Pardon, and to ſue for 
Peace which at length they obtain'd, tho? with ſome Difficulty, 

But theſe inconſiderable Triumphs coſt King Richard no leſs than his King- „ 3 
dom: For while he was thus ingag and abſent from his d.ſcontented Nation, h El. 
Henry the new Duke of Lancaſter being invited over by many of the Nobility 
and Gentry, and likewiſe excited by the exiPd Archbiſhop of Canterbury, re- Henry 257 4 
ſolv'd to try his Fortunes in the Kingdom of Exgland. Wherefore after he had #164 Duke of 
diſpatch'd ſome of his choice Friends over to make the beſt Preparations for Lg fer En. 
his Arrival, he addreſs'd himſelf to the French King with a Compliment, that gland. © © 
he deſign'd a Viſit to his Kinſman the Duke of Bretaign, therefore deſir'd his 
| Letters of ſafe Conduct; which being granted, he there privately levy'd a few 


= | 


them for Ezgland, accompany'd with the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and his / 
Nephew, the Lord Cobham, Sir Thomas Erpington and Sir Thomas Ramſtone f 
Kaights, with ſome other Gentlemen, his whole Retinue not conſiſting ofabove 
eighty Perſons : So that it is hard to judge which was more wonderful, that hie 
durſt attempt, or that he ſhould ſucceed with ſo ſmall a Number. However 
the Duke was too wiſe and cautious topuſh Things beyond all Poſſibility of a 
Retreat; and therefore did not immediately land, but lay crufing up and down, 
ſometimes appearing on one Coaſt and ſometimes on another, that he might the 
better diſcover the Inclinations of the People towards him, and what Forces | 
were ready to receive or reſiſt him. But at laſt being ſatisſy'd with what he He lend: id 
obſerv'd, he landed without Oppoſition about the Beginning of Jul at Raven- {ſew in in 
ſparre in Torkſbire, with no more than twenty Lances, tho? e mig t have had * 
2 greater Force from the Duke of * £ p much did he confide in . | 

| H | ice 


* , 


Soldiers, and hiring three Ships of the Duke of Bretaign, he put to Sea with / 
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ſtice of his Cauſe, and the Favour of the People. Yet he did not then make 
any Pretenſions to the Crown, but only gave out that he came to regain the 
Dukedom of Lancaſter, and the reſt of his lawful Inheritance, which all the 
Nation knew was wrongfull Y detain'd from him, and ſo hop'd that they were 
the more ready to pity.and favour him in a Cauſe wherein he had receiy'd 
ſuch palpable Injury from the King. | 

His Arrival being known, the Lords Willoazhby, Roſs, Darby and Beau. 14 
mont immediately repair'd to him, and ſhortly after the Earls of Nor:bumber. 
land and Weſtmorland, with great Numbers of rhe Gentry and common Peg. 

le. Upon which, the King's Lieutenant and Uncle the Duke of Tork, ſum- 

mon'd the Biſhop of Cheſter, the Lord Chancellor Scrope, the Earl of Wil:ſhire 
Lord Treaſurer, Sir John Buſhy, Sir Henry Green, Sir William Bagot, and 
| Sir John Ruſſel, chief Counſellors and Confidents to King Richard, to adviſe 
how to act in this dangerous Ry Among whom it was ignorantly or 
treacherouſly concluded to abandon the City of London, and appoint the gene- 
ral Rendezvous to be at St. Albans. But when the common People were calbd | 
cout of ſeveral Counties to that Place, they openly declar'd, That they would 
not act any Thing to the Prejudice of the Duke, mho they knew was «unjuſtly 

| baniſh'd his Country, and illegally kept from his Inheritance. This was like a 

Thunder-clap to the Earl of Miliſbire and the other Favourites, who were con- 

'' ſcious that the Peoples Hatred was greater againſt them, than the King's Per- 
ſon, becauſe they had farm'd the Publick Revenues, and us'd intollerable Ex- 
tortions; therefore, ſuddenly leaving the Duke of Torz, they fled to Briſtol ; 
which gave ſo great a Diſcouragement to him, that not daring to venture an 
improbable Reſiſtance, he gave over the Cauſe, and laid down his Arms, Up- 
on which the reſt of the Nobility either openly declar'd for the Duke, or held 
ſecret Correſpondence” with him, reſolving to ſwim down with his mighty 
Stream, rather than pretend to ſtem an impetuous Torrent that bore away all 

_ His Forces before it, For nothing could increaſe faſter than the Duke's Forces in his 
veſt increaſe. March; infomuch that they were ſoon grown to ſixty thouſand ſtrong, with 
He marches to which he reſolv'd to puſh on his good Fortune, and haſten to London. There 
London, he found a Reception ſuitable to the uſual Joy that diſcontented and turbulent 

People ſhew in Alterations; he was receiv'd in Triumph without Victory, and 

with all the Teſtimonies of Zeal and Affection, which flattering Crouds could 

y their lawful Soveraign. Pageants and rich Preſents entertain'd him, with 

all the Acclamations and extravagant Praiſes that could be invented, and as 
indfromthence MANY opprobious Reflections caſt on the Conduct of King Richard. From Lon- 

to Briſtol, don he haſten'd co Briſtol, to purſue the fugative Favourites; and finding the 
Caſtle fortify*d againſt him, he fo briskly attack'd it, that in four Days Time 
he forced it to ſurrender upon Diſcretion. And taking therein the Earl of 
Wiltſhire, Sir John Buſhy, and Sir Henry Green, he the next Day facrific'd 
them to the importunate Rage of the incenſed People by cutting off all their 
Heads without Mercy. | 

During theſe Succeſſes, there was no News of King Richard; who either »: 

was hinder'd by contrary Winds, or acted according to the Humour of ſome ** 
weak Spirits, who contemn remote Dangers, but are aſtoniſh'd at their near 
Approach. However at length, ſecuring the Sons of the Dukes of Lancaſter and 
King Richard Gloceſter, he refoly'd for England ; but the Duke of Albermarl perſuaded him 
to (tay "till his Preparations were ready, which fatal Council, as it was his ill 
Deſtiny to follow; fo it prov'd his Ruin: Yet he immediately ſent over the Earl 
of Salisbury to raiſean Army in Wales and Cheſhire againſt his Return, which 
he ſtrictly promis'd ſhould be within fix Days at furtheſt. The Earl was very 
ſucceſsful in his Levies, and ſoon got together no leſs than forty thouſand Men; 
but the King much failing in his Time of Appearance to head them, they in 

He valentine Seat Diſcontent rerurn'd home. At length, in eighteen Days time, the King, 

England, attended by the Dukes of Albermarl, Exeter and Surrey, the Biſhops of _ 

| an, 


Many Lords 
7oin with him. 
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don, Exeter, and Carliſle, and ſome others of the Nobility, landed at Milford- 
Huven with a conſiderable Number of his Cheſhire Army, and march'd to Ca- 
ermarthen, where he ſtaid to conſult how to proceed; but when he underſtood 
that the Earl of Salisburys Forces were disbanded, that moſt of his ſtrong Places 
as well as London had declar'd for the Duke of Lancaſter, that moſt of the 
Nobility and Gentry had eſpous'd his Cauſe, and that his principal Favourites 
had loſt their Heads, he was fo far from retaining the Magnanimity of a King, 
that he almoſt ceas'd to be a Man, and abandon'd himſelf to Deſpair ; being 
perplex'd and confounded with Uncertainties, and deſtitute both of Reſolution 
and good Counſel in ſuch amazing Difficulties. For while ſome advis'd him Being under 
to march bravely forwards, as being ſure of many who out of Duty, or Affe- 8799! Perplexi- 
Aion, or for Pay, would follow his Standard; others perſuaded him to re. 

turn into Ireland, and go over to his Father-in-Law of Fance, and ſtay till 

the Storm was over, and *till a more convenient and favourable Seaſon. But 

the King tejecting both Counſels, took a middle Courſe, and reſolv'd to ſtay in 
Wales, and expect the Event of this Deſection; while the Soldiers he hat 

brought over with him, endeavour'd to incourage him to Battel, vowing to 

live and die with him. But this could not raite his drooping Spirits, for in 

the Night he ſtole away from his Forces, and with ſome of his Nobility went , abendeicd 
Incognito croſs the Country to the Caſtle of Conway ; where the Lord Thomas his army, 
Piercy, Steward of his Houſhold, openly in the Hall before all the King's Ser- 

vants, broke his white Staff of Office, and repair'd to the Duke of Lancaſter ; 

and moſt of the Royal Retinue by his Example diſpers'd and ſhiſted every one 

for himſelf. Such uncertain Attendants are the common ſort of Courtiers, who 

like Flies, upon the firſt Storm, leave the body that has nouriſh'd them, 

The poor unfortunate King being thus abandon'd, had no Hopes left but in 

a Parly ; in Order to which, the ejected Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 

Earl of Northamberland repair'd to him to Conway Caſtle. The Sum of the 

King's Propoſals was, That if he and eight Perſons, whom he mould name, 

' might have an honourable Allowance, and the Aſſurance of a quiet private 

Life, he would reſign his Crown. To which the Earl of Northumberland „ folo int 
gave his Oath ; which ſo ſatisfy'd the King, that he immediately departed in 2, Hana; 4 
their Company to the Caſtle of Hint, where he put himſelf into the Duke of 4 ow hk 
Lancaſter's Hands, and rod with him that Night to the Caſtle of Chefter. This Lacke. 

is Walſinzham's Account; but others ſay that Northumberland deluded the 

EKing with more plauſiable Propoſals than the ſore- mention'd, and by a ſort of 
Stratagem got him into his Poſſeſſion and convey'd him to the Duke of Lan- 

caſter at Flint Caſtle; where the King having din'd, the Duke appear'd before 

him, to whom the King ſaid Couſin of Lancaſter, you are welcome. The other 

anſwer'd, I am come ſooner than you appointed me, becauſe the Fame of your 

People is, that for theſe twenty one Tears you have governd ill and rigoroaſi, 

for which they are highly diſſatisfy'd; but if Heav'n pleaſes I will help to 


{wer but, Fair Couſin, ſince it pleaſes you, it pleaſes Us alſo. Soon after the 

Duke, with the miſerable King in his Poſſeſſion, and a great Part of his Army, 

march'd directly towards London, where he was receiv'd with infinite Accla- 8 

mations, and the other with as many Reproaches. Before he enter'd the City, „Ian 

the Recorder with many Knights and Eſquires, met him, and deſir'd in behalf 

of the Commons of London, that he would cut off the Head of King Richard, 

and of all that were taken with him: But the Duke would by no means harken 

to ſuch a Piece of Villany, but told them, That ſuch an AF would prove an 

everlaſting Reproach to him and his Adherents; but he would carry him along 

with them to the Tower of London, and then leave him to the Judgment of 

the Parliament. And here it is obſervable that the King having ſurrender'd 1 

himſelf the twentieth of Auguſt, but ſeven and forty Days after the Duke's FL. har 
Arrival in England, the Duke might well aſſume the noted Motto of Jalius 

1 Hh h 2 Ceſar ; 


govern them better for the future. To which the King return'd no other An- / 
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Ceſar ; for conſidering his Marches from . in the North up to London, 
and from thence to Briſtol, and ſo through all Wales to Cheſter, -a Perſon 
can ſcarce travel over ſo much Ground in the Space that he conquer'd it. And 
ſo indulgent was Fortune to him, that all the King's Jewels and Treaſure 
which were depoſited in Holt Caſtle, amounting to ſeven hundred thouſand 
Pounds, with all his Horſes and Baggage now fell into his Hands. 

4 bartiomens The King being ſecur'd in the Tower, the Duke of Lancaſſer loſt no Time, . 1. 

call'd in King for he had already at Cheſter caus'd Writs to be ifſu'd out in King Richard's 

Richards Name for the ſummoning a Parliament to be held at Weſtminſter on the laſt 

1 85 Day of September; and in the mean Time he conſulted with his Friends how 
to compleat thoſe Deſigns which beyond his Hopes had been favour'd by Pro- 
vidence. In this Matter the Duke of Tork was now become his chief Director; 
and aſter divers Debates he propos'd it as very expedient, That King Richard 
ſhould both vr 36 Reſizn the Crown, and likewiſe be ſolemnly Deposd 

by all the Eſtates of the Realm ; for otherwiſe his Reſignation would be im- 
puted only to his Fear, and his Deprivatic» only to their Force, of which the 
one is always apt to move Pity, and the other to excite Envy: But if both 
concurr'd, and his Deſires agreed with his own Deſerts, as being willing to relinquiſh 
what he was adjudged worthy to forfeit, then it would appear that he neither was 

| te formally expell'd his Kingdom by meer Conſtraint, nor left it without 4 juſt Cauſe. This 

| reſigns the Advice was generally approv'd, and accordingly purſu'd ; and a ſolemn Re- 

92 ſignation was render'd to the King on Michaelmaſs-Day, which he firſt read 
with his own Mouth, and then ſign'd it with his own Hand. The Form was 
very full and expreſſive, and it was declar'd, That his Reſignation was purely, 
voluntarily, ſimply and abſelutel); and more than that, That he Jong imſelf 
to have been inſufficient and unfit for the Rule and Government of his Kingdoms, 
and by his notorious Demerits had deſerv'd to be Depo®d. After this he declar'd 
his Deſire that the Duke of Lancanſter might ſucceed him in his Kingdoms, 
and in Token of his Will and Intention, he openly pull'd off his Signet 
Ring, and put it upon the Duke's Finger. The next Day at the meeting 
of the Parliament, the Arch-Biſhop of Tork and the Biſhop of Hereford pub- 
lickly declar'd the King's Ceſon and Renwrriation, with the Inſcription of 
the King's Hand, and the Delivery of his Signet; all which was unani- 
mouſly approv'd and admitted by the whole Body. S 

After which But all this was not thought ſufficient ; therefore to remove all Doubts and ba. 

Articles are  Scruples, thirty three Articles of his Crimes and Failings were drawn up and 

— openly read in the Parliament; of all which, it was ſa id that he had confeſs'd 
himſelf 8 Theſe Articles were very long and aggravating, and may be 
ſeen at length in Doctor Brady's and Mr. TyrrelPs Hiſtories, where they take 
up above eight Pages in Folio. In the Beginning of them was plac'd his Abuſe 
of the publick Treaſure, and diſhonourable Waſte of the Crown Lands, by 
which he became intollerably grievous to his Subjects. The particular and un- 
happy Cauſes of the Dukes of Gloceſter and Lancaſter, of the Arch-Biſhop of 
Canterbury and the Earl of Arundel, fill'd up ſeveral Articles. In the reſt he 
was charg'd with Diſſimulation, Falſhood, Loſs of Honour in the World, Ra- 
Pines, Extortions, Denial of Juſtice, Raſures and Embezelling of Records, 
diſhonourable Shifts, wicked Actions of State, Cruelty, Covetouſneſs, Subor- 
dinations, Laſciviouſneſs, Treaſon to the Rights of the Crown, Perjuries; and 
in ſhort with all ſorts of unkingly Vices, and with abſolute Tyranny it ſelf. 
And indeed there was nothing ſo improbable that could then be objected, but 
would have gone for current and undeniable with Affections ſo throughly pre- 
par'd. Theſe Articles being read, all the Eſtates of the Realm unanimouſly 
conſented ex abundanli to proceed to the Depoſition of King Richard, for the 
greater Security and Tranquillity of the People: And accordingly they ap- 
pointed certain Commiſſioners, the Biſhop of St. Aſaph, the Abbot of 'Gla- 
Jonbary, the Earl of Gloceſter, the Lord Berkly, Sir Thomas Erpyngham, Sir Tho- 

| mas 
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mis Grey, and William Thirnyng Juſtice, to pronounce a ſolemn Sentence of De- Pi and 
poſition againſt K. Richard from the Royal Dignity, Majeſty and Honour, in““““ 
the Name of all the Eſtates of Exgland. Which being done, they conſtituted 
certain Perſons to be their Proctors or Agents to go to King Richard and re- 
fign the Homage and Fealty that before had Been made to him, and give him 
otice of what had been done touching his Depoſition, and Renunciation, | 
Upon this, the Royal Throne being now reputed vacant, Hun) Duke of 
LR riſing from his Seat, and —— ſo as he might be ſeen by the 
People, after he had croſs'd himſelf and folemnly invocated the Name of 
Chriſt, in a Form of Words laid Claim to the vacant Crown of England, as 
being truly and lineally deſcended from King Henn) the Third, Upon which 
Claim, and his ſhowing King Richard's Signet, all the Eſtates unanimouſly 
conſented that the ſaid Duke Henry ſhould reign over them; and both the Henry uk 
Arch-Biſhops of the Kingdom ſolemnly plac'd him in the Royal Throne, with of Lancaſter 
the general Acclamations and Applauſes of the People, Then to compleat the T 
Solemnity, the Arch. Biſhop of Canterbury made a ſhort Sermon or Diſcourſe | 
upon the Words of Samuel, A Man ſhould reign over the Peqple; from whence 
he took an Occaſion to deſcribe the Happineſs of that Kingdom which was go- 
vern'd by a Man, and the Infelicity of that govern'd by a Child, whether in 
Age or Diſcretion ; and whereas they had dangerouſly felt the Evils of the latter 
under Ning Richard, ſo they hoj'd abundantly to enjoy the Bleſſings of the former 
from Ring Henry. After which the new Monarch aroſe from his Throne, 
and with an affable Countenance and a gracious Smile declar'd, That none 
would think that he intended by Way of Conqueſt to diſinherit any Man, certain evil 
Members only excepted. On the ſame Day he made a ſplendid Entertainment 
for the Nobility and Gentry, who were there in great Numbers. As for King 
Richard then in the Tower, when all Homage and Fealty was reſign'd to him Gs 
by William Thirzyng in the Name of the reſt, he only anſwer'd, That he loo d King Richard 
not after ſuch Things, but after all he hop'd That his Couſin would be his good Lord pm 
and Friend, Thus was King Richard depos'd upon Tueſday the Thirtieth Day 
of September, aſter a diſhonourable and unfortunate Reign of twenty two 
Years, two Months and eight Days, being then in the Strength and Vigour 
of his Age, and not above thirty three Years old. Tet, 
Here ended the Reign, tho? not the Life of King Richard the Second; a 
Prince who as to his Perſon was the moſt amiable and handſom that ever 2 Perſon and 
reign'd ſince the Conqueſt, agreeable to the Son of ſo beautiſul a Father and ©9799 
Mother; and he might have prov'd an excellent Prince had his Education been 
anſwerable to his natural Diſpoſition. For there appear'd in him many good 
Inclinations, which might have grown to perfect Virtues, if they had not 
been blaſted by corrupt Flatterers in his Youth. Theſe taught him Luxury, 
Viciouſneſs and the Deſire of Power, fo that in a ſhort Time, by his being ſtill 
govern'd by them, he loſt all the Eſteem and Affection the Nation had once 
tor him; and this occaſion'd great Hardſhips, and very unjuſtifiable Uſage 
from his Subjects to him, beſides the Ruin of his moſt beloved Friends. He 
acted as one of a revengeſul Spirit, and was guilty of many Breaches of Faith; 
for which he more than once receiv*d his Puniſhment from the Hands of thoſe 
who had not the moſt Right to inflict it. As to his Temper, he was rather 
profuſe than liberal in his Gifts and Expences, keeping greater State and Ho- 
ſpitality than any of his Predeceſlors ; and tho? we find no publick Act of 
Charity done by him, yet his rebuilding of MWeſiminſter- Hall in that noble 
manner it now ſtands, ſufficiently ſhews that he lov'd to appear great and 
magnificent in whatſoever he undertook : But his Grandeur was one great 
Step to his Ruin. His Reign in general, in ſeveral Reſpects reſembled that 
of King Edward the Second, his Great-grand-tather; for both adher'd. to the A Comporiſan 
Advices of Favourites, and both equally neglected the Councils of the ancient ben bin 
| 75 | | 7 Nobility ; and Edw.1II, 
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Nobility : But with this Difference, that Edward was paſſionately fond of the 

Perſon of his Favourite, and would endanger his Crown to preſerve him; 

_ whereas Richard ſo little regarded the Perſon of his, that he would not hazard 

his Throne in his Defence. Edward ſeem'd of a more eaſie and flexible Tem- 

per, being always govern'd by them he lov'd; but Richard of more diſſolute 

and wilful Inclination, ever loving thoſe whom he could beſt rule; ſo that 

ſuch only were his Favourites, as would be ſubſervient to his Will. The for- 

mer was ruin'd more by the Faults of others, and the latter more by. thoſe 

of his own; ſo that Edward's Caſe was more pitiable, and Richard's more 

blameable. Rzchard aſſum'd a more abſolute Power than Edward,. or indeed 

any of his Predeceſſors, and more than that obtain'd it; and his Fall did not 

only ſhow a great and wonderful Revolution, but alſo moſt ſignally mani- 

feſted that the moſt abſolute Princes are ever moſt liable to be ruin d, eſpe- 

f | cially in thoſe Kingdoms where there is, or rather ought to be any Concur- 
| frencp in the Legiſlature, | | 
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The Royal Houſe of Lancaſter: From the Depoſition 
/ King Richard the Second, to the Depoſition of 


enry the Sixth, aud the Beginning of the Royal 
Houſe of Y ork. | 


Containing the Space of about 61 Tears. 


SBCTtL 


ING Richard II. being thus formally depriv'd and depos'd, was ia A. D. 


The Reign of King HENRY the Fourth. 
his Life-Time ſucceeded by Henry Duke of Laxcaſter, from his |, 39 
Birth- Place in Lincolnſhire ſirnam'd Bullingbrook, a Perſon of . 


Containing 13 Tears, 5 Months, and 21 Days. 
I. K 
great Note and Renown, and now about thirty three Years of Age; Reg. 1 , 
every Way qualify'd for his high Office, only he wanted an unqueſtionable Ti- 
tle ;, For beſides King Richard himſelf, who proceeded from Edward the El- 
deft Son of Edward III. the Earl of Marche was then living, who deſcended 
from Lionel his Third Son, while his own Deſcent was from his Fourth Son ; : 
* l. John, However being ſo well ſupported on all Sides, he immediately call'd a4 Porliomen 
arliament in his own Name, who met in ſix Days Time, and conſiſted of the 
ſame Members that King Richard had ſummon'd not long before. In this Par- 


liament, which met on the fixth Nay of Oaber, King ee heing ſeated on © 
his Royal Throne in Weſtminſfer-Hall before the full Aſſemhly, and a nume- 


rous Concourſe of others, Arundel Arch-Riſhop of Canterbury, in a formal 
Oration firſt declar'd the Cauſe of their Summons, and that King Richard's for- 


mer 
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The 4rebbi- mer Summons was of no Force or Effect, by reaſon of the Acceptation ofthe 
ſbop's Speech. "ranuticiition made by him, before King Henn had iſſu'd out his Writs for 
this Parliament. Then he pfoceeded to ſhew, That . this honourable Kingdom 
of Englantl, and the moſt abounding with Riches, had been long govern'd by Chil. 
dren, and the Counſels of young Perſons, ſo that it was reduc d to 4 State of De- 
ſeolation highly to be lamented, ad not the Goodneſs of Almighty God ſent a kn . 
Ing and diſcreet Man for the Government of the Nution, who .by the Aſſiſtance of © 


Hevn would be ral and advis'd by the Sages and Ancients of his Kingdom, FG or | 
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' the mutual Succour and Comfort of himſelf and his whole People. Adding fur- | 
ther, That Men ought +ſpecially 2 anfih how this hanourable Kingdom could ſo 
long ſabſiſft under ſuch miſerable Waſte and Deſtrattion, which if it had been un- 
ler good and regular Government, and wiſe and ſufficient Counſel, it would have 
been the moſt conſiderable in the Morld for Riches and other Advantages. Then 
having declar'd how ready the preſent. King Henry was to be advis'd by -— 
the wiſeſt of the Nation, he again inſiſted upon the Excellenoies of the Ex. | 
gliſb Empire, That no Ningdom in the World could ſupport it ſelf wil bout the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of others, ſo honourably, gloriouſly and completly as this: And then ſhew'd, 
That in the Government of every K jngaom three Things were eſpectally requir'd, 
Juſtice, Obſervation of Laws, and Liberty for all to live according to their Ranks 
and Degrees; and that it was the King's Will, by the Help of God, to make good 
theſe three Particulars, He further declar'd, That it was alſo his Majeſty's ſpe- 
cial Will, That the Holy Charth ſhould-enjoy all her Liberties and Franchiſes ; that 
all the good Statutes enacted in the Time . his noble Progenitors ſhould be firmly ob- 
ſervꝰd, and that all. the Nobility, Commons, and all others, ſhould enjoy all their Li. 
berties and Franchiſes, according to the Grants made by his fercſaid Progenitors, Ani 
that no. Man ought to cenſure. any Thing done this Parliament, for the King was re- 
ſolv'd in his Fauth and Conſcience to do equal Juſtice to all Parties, according to the 
Will, Aſſiſtance and Grace of God affarded. td him. Ls Pole nA | ; 
Aſter this, and the Diſpatch of ſome formal Matters, the Parliament by 2 
Conſent was prorogu'd *till the Day after the King's Coronation, which was %#* 
appointed on the thirteenth of October, on the ſame Day Twelve-Month that 
XinzHenry's he had been baniſh'd by King Richard. His Coronation was extrordinary ſo- 
Coronatio. lemn and 3 and he was anointed with a peculiar Oyl which a Re- 
ligious Man had given to Henn the firſt Duke of Laxcafter, with a certain Pro- 
phecy, That all Kings anointed with That ſhould be Ehampions of the Church. 
This Oyl coming into the Hands of King Richard, as he was looking among 
his Jewels, then going into Ireland, he was deſirous to be anointed with it, 
but the Archbiſhop prevented him by aſſuring him, That it was not lawful 
to be anointed more than once. Upon his Return into Wales, the Archbiſhop 
got it into his own Poſſeſſion, and reſerv'd it to the Coronation of King Henn, 
who was the firſt King of the Realm that was anointed with it. Immediately 
aatſter his Coronation this wiſe Prince usd all Precautions to eſtabliſh and perpe- 
Several Ei- flate his Power and Authority; and particularly provided for the Indemnities 
bim. of all ſuch as join'd with him before King Richard was depos'd, and caus'd all 
the Acts made by the Parliament of the 2rſt of the late Reign to be revok'd 
and anulPd for ever. By which his Uncle the Duke of Gloteſter, the Earl of 
Arundel and ſeveral others were freed from the Infamy of that Corruption in 
Blood which follows executed Traitors. At the ſame Time the Statutes made 
in the eleventh Year of Richard the Second were reviv'd and confirm'd to be 
kept according to their full Intent and Purport, as being for the Good and 
common Profit of the Kingdom, And whereas the Articles of thoſe Times ex- 
hibited againſt Treaſonable Practices, uſually extended fo far as to give the 
Prince too unlimitted Power over his Peers and People, this King therefore 
| reduc'd the Caſe of Treaſons to a more certain Head, utterly aboliſhing all ſuch 
| Caſes as were eſtabliſh'd in the late Reign. The Subſtance of the Statute upon 
that Occaſion is, Whereas in a Parliament holden by the late King Richard, 
CCC 
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divers Penalties of Treaſon were ordain'd in ſuch a Manner, that no Man 
could know how to behave himſelf, to act, or to ſpeak; for fear of ſuch Pe- 
© nalcies; it is enacted by the King, Lords and Commons, That for the future 
no Treaſon ſhall be adjudg'd otherwiſe than it was ordain'd by the Statute in 
« the Reign of his noble Grand-father King Edward the Third of glorious 
Memory. By which the Net was broken, the perilous Eſtate of Subjects re- 


a farther Security, in this Parliament, after he had made the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland Conſtable of England, the Earl of Weſtmorland Lord Marſhal, Sir 
Jon Serle Chancellor, John Newbury Treaſurer, and Sir Richard Clifford Lord 

civy-Seal, he created his eldeſt Son Henry, then. about thirteen Years of 
Age, Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall and Earl of Cheſter, and ſhortly after 
Duke of Gaſcony ; and the Crown by Parliament was entaild upon him and 
the Heirs of his Body, to the Excluſion of all others that could claim any 
Right of Soveraignty in the Nation. | 


4.“ ſellors, in the latter End of this Parliament, the Archbiſhop of Canter bun 1 
charg'd all preſent, upon their Allegiance, That what was then ſpoken, or pro- 
pounded ſbouli be kept ſceret from all Mankind ; and then it was demanded, for the 
Security of the King, and all the Eſtates of the Nation, what ſhould be 


put under ſafe ind ſecure Guard, in a Place where there was yo Concourſe of Peo- 
ple, and be kept by. ſure and ſufficient Perſons, after the moſt ſecret Manner, 
without any one mbo had been 7 Servant to him. Only Thomas  Merks, 
Biſhop of Carliſie, a Perſon of great Learning and Spirit, diſſented from the 
common Opinion ; and, according to Sir 2 Hayward, in a long and re- 
markable Speech bravely ſtood up tor the Power and Authority of the Kings of 
England, and by ſeveral Arguments drawn from the Conſtitution of the Na- 
tion, from Hiſtory and Scripture, evinc'd, That neither King Richard could be 
l:gally d2p3s'd by his Subject, nor the Dake of Lancaſter legally ſucceed him, tho? 
he hid ben deprivd never ſo jaſtly: And further diſplay'd the innumerable Miſe | 
chiefs that uſually attended and followed ſuch unjuſtifiable Proceedings. But 
his Arguments were then look'd upon as only the Opinion of a ſingle Man, 
and he was ſo far from being incourag?d, that he was order'd to be arreſted 
by the Marſhal, and commited to Priſon in the Abby of St. Albans; tho? at- 
terwards without further Cenſure he was ſet at Liberty. During this Seſſion 
of Parliament, the Archbiſhop had convok'd a Synod in St. Paul's Church, to 


clar*d to the Clergy, That they were not ſent to them to require any Mon) from them, 
but to acquaint them with his Majeſty's Reſolution to confirm all their Priwy{eges, 
and Immunities, and to join with them, as they ſhould deſire him, in the Puniſhment 
of all Hereticks and Oppugners of the eſtabliſb d Religion; for all which he only 
crav'd their Supplica ian, to God for the Safety of him and his Poſterity, and 
the Proſperity of the Kjngdom ; which all there preſent ſolemnly and religi- 
ouſly promis'd. 3 ee 
wall. All theſe Proviſions King Hum made at home for his Honour and Security; 
r. and being ſenſible that his Actions might be ſeyerely cenſur'd in Foreign Parts, 
he ſent wiſe Ambaſſadors to Rome, Fance, Spain and Germany, to give Rea- 


Biſhop of Durham, the Lord Thomas Piercy, and William Heron; to Spain, 
the Biſhop of St. 4/avþ and Sir William Par; and to Germam, the Biſhop of 


cation of their new advanc'd Soveraign. In France they found the greateſt 
Difficulty in giving Satisfaction, 1 5 the French King's Daughter by this 
| RAD | n | = Revo- 


liev'd, the People gratiſy d, and the King ſecur'd in their Aﬀe&ions, But for 


After ſome exemplary Puniſhments of ſome of the late King's evil Coun- Th c ins 


il'd upon 


Tlenry z Hirt. 


done with the depo ed King Richard. To which Queſtion all the Lords Spi- I conſultation 
ritual and Temporal unanimouſly anſwerꝰ'd to this Effect, That he ought to be to = 


whom the King ſent the Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmorland, who de- 4 Symd meets 


reigns Princes. 


Banger and others: All whom were arm'd with full InſtruRions for the Iuſtifi- 


ſons for his extraordinary Proceedings. To Rome he ſent the Biſhop of He- ½ Henry 
reford, Sir John Cheney, Knight, and John Cheney, Eſquire; to France, the Frne - 
ine to fon 
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are diſutirfy' d. News was taken very heinouſly, and a War was immediately threaten'd, or at 
leaſt deGgn'd, but King Charles relapſing into his old Diſeaſe of Frenzy, and 
King Richard dy ing not long aſter, all Thoughts of that kind expired. But 
the Tnhabitants of G/cony were not ſo eaſily appeas'd, but ſtood vigorouſly for 
their Countryman King Richard; and thoſe of Bourdeaux openly declar'd, 
That ſince the Werld began, there was never 4 more cruel, „ a" and impious 
Fatt ; that the good Prince was betray'd by faithleſs Men, and all Lam violated, 
Yet ſtill the French were deceiv'd in their Hqpes of converting theſe 
popular Heats to their Advantage; for partly by the Wiſdom of the chief 
Albgiltrates, and partly by the Peoples comparing the Severity of the 
French Government with the Lenity of the Engliſh, they were kept firm. 
Much Labour and many fair Promiſes were us'd by Lewis Duke of Bourbon to 
draw the Gaſcoignes to revolt; but his Deſigns were ſoon defeated by the Ar- 
rival of Thomas Piercy Earl of Morceſter with competent Numbers of Men, 
ſent thither to withſtand the French Practices, and reſtore the Peoples AﬀeRi- 
ons. oo | 
A. D. King Henry was ſcarce eſtabliſh'd in his new gain d Soveraignty, before a 6x. 
private Body of Enemies were forming his Deſtruction under the very ProteQi. * 


m. French Reyolution loſt the Benefit of her Marriage with King Richard ; therefore this 


on of his own Wings. The depos'd Richard was ſtill alive, and tho? great 
Reg. 3. Numbers in the Kingdom approv'd of his Downfall, yet many others did not, 
3 — for ſome mov'd by Nearneſs of Blood and Friendſhip, ſome by Conſcience and 
1 — Honour, others tranſported with Envy and Diſappointments, and not a few 
| with the Remembrance of former Benefits, or the Hopes of future Advantages 
upon a Change, much deſir'd to ſet Richard upon the Exgliſh Throne again. 

The Manner of this Conſpiracy is variouſly related by Authors; but it is 
commonly agreed that the chief Parties concern'd were ſuch as had their Lives 

ſpared in the laſt Parliament, but had been ſtripp'd of a conſiderable Part of 

their Honours ; as John Holland Earl of Huntington, Thomas Holland Earl of 

Km, and Edward Earl of Rutland; the two firſt Half. Brothers to King Ri- 

chard, and the laſt his Couſin- German, all three in the late Reign having 

en Dukes, of Exeter, Surm and Albermarl. Beſides theſe were John Monta- 

gue Earl of Salisbury, Thomas Lord Spencer, late Earl of Gloceſter, the Biſhop of 

Carliſle, Sir Bernard Brokas, Sir John Shelley, and John Magdalen, a Chap- 

lain to King Richard, and much reſembling him in Perſon. But one of the 

principal Inſtigators in this Deſign was the Abbot of Weſtminſter, an entire 

Friend to King Richard, and one who had taken a particular Prejudice againſt 

King Henry, becauſe formerly when he was Earl of Darby he publickly deli- 

ver'd a dangerous Truth, That the Ring of England had too little, and the 

Clergy too much. The above-nam'd Perſons and ſome others being aſſembled 

in a Private and convenient Place, the Earl of Huntington in a Speech de- 

clar'd, That King Henry by violently invading, and fraudulently mounting the 

Throne of his ſole Soveraign, was both a Tyrant and Uſurper, and ſuch a One as it 

was lawful for any Man, by any Means to defliroy, without Reſpett to his good 

or evil Qualifications ; ſince it was lawful for no Man under his Pretences 10 

aſſame Soveraign Power, Therefore the Examples 7 the beſt Common-wealths 

did not only permit ſuch an Action, but alſo honour'd the Acfors with Statues 

and Titles, and rewarded them with the Wealth and Riches of the - ſuppreſſed B- 

Ho Mower of a9 And becauſe Policy was as neceſſary as Force, it was propos'd and 
i, -—* ® approv'd that ſolemn Juſts and Tournaments ſhould be held at Oxford in 
| 2 7 Holy-Days between the Earl of Huntington and twenty more 
on his Part, and the Earl of Salisbury and as many more on his, to 
which King Hm ſhould be invited; and when he was intent upon the Spe- 
Qacle, he ſhould be ſuddenly ſurpriz'd by ſucha Number as at that Time might 
beaſſembled without Suſpicion, Upon this they all took a ſolemn Oath of Se- 
crecy; and an Indenture Seætipartite was likewiſe made between the BW 
= as s VWherein 
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the Ruin of the preſent, and the Delivery of the former King. They likewiſe 
concluded what Forces ſhould be raisd, where and by whom they ſhould be 
order*d and plac'd; as likewiſe to whoſe Truſt the Execution of this Exploit 
ſhould be committed. 8 
In Purſuance of this Deſign, the Earl of Huntington acquainted King Henry 
with the defign'd Tournament between him and the Earl of Salicbam, and 
begg'd of him to honour them with his Preſence, and that he would be pleas'd 
to be their Judge in caſe any Difference ſhould ariſe ; to which he graciouſl 
promis'd to conſent. In the mean Time every Conſpirator provided himſelf 
with what Number of Men he could procure, under the Pretence of Mag- 
nificency ; and at the Time appointed enter'd the City of Oxford, where the 
King and Court was expected the next Day. The Earl of Rarland was only 


Walfong, 
— 3 
&c. 


Duke of Tor, who liv'd in a Country Houſe upon that Road; where being 
at Dinner, the Duke accidentally eſpy'd a Label of the Indenture hanging out 
of his Son's Boſom; and juſtly ſuppoſing it ſomething extraordinary, he for- 


for his Horſe to be made ready; reproaching his Son for that having been falſe 
to Ring Richard, and now prov'd a Traitor to Ring Henry; That he was ver) fa- 
2 in finding out Inventions to ruin his Father, who in the laſt Parliament had 
een bound with him Bod) for Body; e ſince he had ſo little Value for his Fa- 
ther's Had, he would have as little for his: Upon which he immediately took 
Horſe for Windſor. The Earl finding that his Father was not to be with- 
drawn from his Reſolution, that all was diſcover'd, and his Life in the great- 
eſt Danger, with the utmoſt Expedition rod to Windſor another Way; and 
being arriv'd before his Father, upon Pretence of an extraordinary Accident, 
he procur'd the Caſtle Gates to be lock*d up. Then taking the Keys with him, 
he threw himſelf at the King's Feet, and crav'd his Mercy. The King in a 
reat Surprize demanded his Offence ; which when he fully heard, he promi- 
ed him his Pardon, provided his whole Relation prov'd exactly true. Shortly 
after the Duke of York being admitted into the Caſtle, without further Cere- 
mony, put the Conſpirators Contract into the King's Hands; who finding by 
that all Ratland's Account to be true, deferr'd his * — to Oæford, reſolvin 
at Mindſor to expect the Conſpirators new Reſolutions. He alſo ſent divres 
Meſſengers to the Lord High-Conſtable the Earl of Northumberland, and to 
the Lord Marſhal the Earl of Weſtmorland, and likewiſe toall his other Friends, 
that they might all haſten to the Court, with what Forces they could imme- 
diately raiſe. Hons 3 s N | 
In the mean Time the Conſpirators, being got to Oxford, ſoon concluded 
from the Abſence of the Earl of Rutland, and the Non appearance of the 
King, that all their Plot was diſcover'd. They had now no Hopes of Mercy, 
as having, been formerly condemn'd and pardon'd, therefore in this deſperate 
Juncture they endeavour'd to effect that by open Force which they could not 
do by Treachery; and for their own Saferies they cloath'd 8 with Roy- 
al Robes, who much reſembling King Richard, eaſily deceiv'd the Multitude. 
To render the Thing plauſible, they reported, that being aſſiſted by his 2 


of them variable and unconſtant. However they reſolv'd to ſeize upon the 
King at Windſor, but he hearing of their coming, had with ſome few Horſe 
withdrawn himſelf to London, to which City they intended to purſue him, and 
take him unprovided, which probably was their beſt Courſe; but Fear put a 
Period to their Deſign, when Wiſdom 5 ay dangerous thanraſh * 

* | . 11 2 : | e 


wherein they mutually hound themſelves to each other, to do their utmoſt for 


wanting, who having ſent his Men before, went to viſit his Father the old 


ced it from him. Viewing the Contents, the fix Seals, and his Son's Name, 7he Diſcovery 
he was ſo incens'd, that riſing immediately from the Table, he gave order Y 


he had eſcap'd out of Priſon ; by which means they ſoon gather*d together forty 7he cin pin. 
thouſand Men, the leaſt Part of whom came out of good Will, the moſt in- #: 74iſe an 
conſiderable out of Hopes, and moſt unuſeful out of Fear; conſequently all *. 


„1 
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The King pre- . his Arrival at London ſortify'd himſelf, the City, furniſſyd 
YO e and he provided himſelf a ſufficient Guard; and hearing of 
the others Comiag, he march d out to meet them with twenty thouknd Men, 
not diffident of his own ſmall Numbers, norterrify'd with his Enemies Mul- 
titudes. They, on the other ſide, apprehending the King's Valour and their 
Mens Inſtability, ſhunn'd the Encounter, and retir'd towards Regdeng, where 
King Richards Queen lay; cauſing her to believe that her Hughand was at 
Pontfr at with a hundred thouſand fighting Men, and that Hany Duke of 
Lancaſter with his Children and Friends, had ſhut himſelf up in the Tower, 
not daring to come out; andthe better to colour this Report, they threw dowa 
King Heins Arms, and took his Badges from ſuch of the Queen's Servants as 
wore them, as if Richard had been ſtill in his Throne. They made no fur. 
ther uſe of Magdalen Pageant, but chang'd their Reports of Richard's Deli. 
verance and Power as often as they chang'd their Stations; as it is uſual for 
| ſuch as are juſt ſinking, to lay hold of any falſe Rumour. 
| | The Conſpirators leaving Reading, march'd towards Ciceſter; where the 
| Earls of Kent and Salisbury took up their Lodgings in a ſmall Village, and 
| the Earls of Huntington and Gloceſter theirs in another, leaving their Army 
4 in the Field. The Townſmen thereabouts, being inform*d:that Affairs were 
| quite otherwiſe than they had reported them, about Midnight ſurrounded the 
| Houle where-the two former were lodg'd, who withſtood their Fury for many 
| 


Hours. Huntington, who was advis'd of this Misfortune, could not poſſibly 

ſuccour them, for all his Men out of a ſudden Fear had fled; for a certainPrieſt, 

to divert the Aſſault, had ſet Fire to ſome Houſes in the Village, which occa- 

fion'd theſe Men to fly, as fearing. that King Henry was come in Perſon, and 

2 Sens fir'd the Village. The Townſmen on the contrary,” being by. this doubly 

* inrag' d, reſolvd to extinguiſh the Flames with nothing but the Blood of their 

| | Oppoſers, and fought with greater Fury. than ever. So that unfortunate ent 

| | and Salisbury, abandon'd by their Friends, and taken by their Enemies, after 

many deſperate Wounds, had their Heads ſtrucken of. and ſent to London; 

Twenty nine of their Company, Barons as well as Gentlemen, were taken Pri- 

| ſoners, and ſent to Oxford, where King Hen reſided, and there had publick 

| Juſtice paſsd upon them. The Earl of Glocefter thinking toeſcape, was taken 

| Priſoner in Wales, and beheaded at Briſtol; and Magdalen, flying into Scot- 

| | The chief of land, was taken and ſent to London, where he dy?d the Death of a common 

them puniſd d. Traytor. The Earl of Huntington oſten endeavour d to get into France, but 

was always driven back by contrary Winds; and wandering unknown, he was 

taken by chance, and brought to the late Duke of Gloreſter s Houſe, where his 

Head was ſtrucken off; the Divine Vengeance meeting him in the Territories 

of a Perſon of whoſe former Murder he had been too much guilty. The Abbot 

of Weſtminſter, now finding the miſerable Effects of his Counſel, fled. from his 

Monaſtery ; but being ſeiz/d by an Apoplexy, eſcap'd common Execution: The 

like happen'd to the Biſhop of Carlifle, who-ſuddenly dy'd of a- violent Feaver; 

tho* ſome ſay he was firſt condemn'd; and had his Puniſhment generouſly re- 

mitted by the King. Infinite was the Number of others that dy d; the High- 

Ways were fill'd with the Heads and Quarters of miſcrable Wretches; among 

whom many Innocent Perſons ſuffer?d; who under. Pretence of Rebellion, or 

out of former Reſentments, were put to Death. Inſomuch that King Henry, 

tho? of a moderate and generous Diſpoſition, was look?d upon in this Matter 

| as too mercileſs and revengeſul; for ſo much Blood, both of the Nobility and 

= others, at one Time, and for one Offence, was never ſhed in any preceding 

| Reign ſince the Conqueſt. And it is further-obſervable,. that the principal of 

thoſe who now ſo diſhonourably loſt their own-Lives,. were nearly concern'd 

in that of the Duke of Gloceſter's. . FA : 
The unfortunate King Richard was ſtill a Stranger to all theſe TranſaQions, in 
and wasreſerv'd for the laſt Seene of this diſmal Tragedy-HirapproachingDearh my 


* 


* 
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nad now all the Appearances of Neceſſity, for which Reaſon he was remov'd | | | 
from the Tower of London to'a Caſtle in Rent, and from thence to Pontfratt 1 5 | 
in Torkſbire, that the Cauſe of his Death might be unknown. That his Death | | 
was unnatural and unjuſt, is more than probable ; but the Manner of it is very 


uncertain, and differently related. Some write that when he underſtood the Different 4c- 
Deſeats and Deaths of his chief Friends, he became fo diſconſolate, that he Nl, o Xing 

_ pin'daway and ſtarv'd himſelf ; others; that for fifteen Days he was kept from pi. 

Zuſtenance, and with the Addition of Cold ſtarv'd to Death; and others ſay 

he had Feaſts ſet before him, but deny'd to touch any Thing, as if deſign'd 

to imitate'the Fable of Tantalus, and aggravate his Torments. The Account 

that Hollingſbed gives from a Writer, who ſeems to have had great Knowledge 

of King Richard's Actions, appears more probable, tho? it is too uncertain? to 

be abſolutely rely*d on. He relates that ſome uneaſie Words falling from King 

Henry, gave a Hint to one Sir Pierce Exton, to undertake the Death of King 

Richard; who with eight other Aſſaſſinates haſten'd to Ponrfra#, as if he 

fear'd to be deprivd of the Honour of the Action. Upon his Arrival, the 

Preface to the intended Cruelty was the Omiſſion of the Ceremony of Taſting 

that was uſually paid Richard at his Table; who upon demanding the Reaſon, 

vas anſwer' d, That Sir Pierce Exton had brought ſuch Orders from King Henry: 

At which Richard was ſo e as to Prike the Taſter, and to curſe th 

King by the Name of Harry of Lancaſter. Immediately after, Sir Pierce with 

his bloody Followers enter d, and ſhut cloſe the Door; which being perceiv'd 

by the unfortunate King, he gueſs'd at their fatal Intentions; and with a Re- 

ſolution becoming his Heroick Father, ſnatch'd a Halbert from the formoſt, 

and bravely ſlew four of the Aſſailants: And with no leſs Courage fought 

with the reſt, till Eton got upon a Chair behind him, and witli a Pole- Ax 

ſtruck him down; where the poor miſerable King ended all his Calamities, up- 

on the fourteenth Day of February, near five Months after he had loſt his 

Crown. This was the fatal End of King Richard II. which afterwards open- 

ed a larger Fountain of Blood than ever was known in the Nation. His 

Body was embalmꝰd and cover'd with Lead all but the Face, and brought to 

St. Pauls Church, where out of Policy it was for three Days expos'd to pub- r B. dh n- 

lick View, and then obſcurely interr'd at Langley in Hertfordſhire, tho? aſter- 29s: 

wards it had a more publick Funeral in Meſiminſter Abby. It is obſervable 

that in the three greateſt Exigencies of this Prince's Life, he appear'd above 

himſelf; the firſt in the Rebellion of War Hier, the ſecond in the Reſignation 

of his Crown, and the laſt in the Loſs of his Life: The firſt he perform'd with 

a skilful Ardour beyond his Age, the ſecond with a ſteady Calmneſs above the 

ee e of Man, and the laſt with an Heroick Courage equal to the 

Braveſt. 7 | 


II. King Henyy, tho' now more ſaſe in his Throne than before, thought 4 4 

it convenient to divert the Eyes and Humors of the People from the Remem: 

branceof the late Tragedy; and this he did by an Expedition into Srorland, 1409. 

oecaſionꝰd by. the unreaſonable Demands of the King of that Country, who Reg, f. 

would have no Peace, unleſs King Hau deliver'd up the Eord Dunbar Earl. 

of Marche, contrary to his Royal Promiſe and Protection. The valiant” Henry, „., 7 

chuſing rather to make Scotland the Seat of the War, tlian to expect King pr4ition inte 

Robert's Arrival in England, march'd with a well order'd Army into the Boy. Scotland. 

els of the Country, where he burnt Towns, Villages and Caſtles, ſparing 

nothing but Religious Houſes and Churches. Then advaneing to the City of 

Edinburgh, he burnt a great Part of that and the Ton of Leith, and beſieg'd 

the ſtrong Caſtle of Edinburgh, which was defended by Prince David the Go- 

vernor, with the Earl of Douglas, and many other brave Men. During 
» 


the Siege, the Duke of Albam, Governor of the Realm; ſent a Herald to King 
Henry, aſſuring him upon his Honour, That: if he' would turry his Coming, 


within 
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Fase , in Perſon into England to beg Aſſiſtance againſt the 8 Power of the 


Foy a England, as Spouſe of the late King, was now ſent back into Fance after a 
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within fix Days he would give him Battel, and raiſe the Siege, or elſe would loſe his 
Li ks King of England was ſo pleas d with the Meſſage, that he foo 
rouſly rewarded the Herald with a Chain of Gold and other Gifts, promiſing 
him upon the Word of a King, Not to depart thence during the appointed 'Time of 
the Governor. But after many ſix Days, without any Appearance of the Go- 
vernor, upon the Account of Colds and Rains, as well as Sickneſs and 
Want of Proviſions, King Henry broke up the Siege, and left Scotland with- 
HirKindneſ u Out any Battel or Skirmiſh offer'd. During his Stay in Scotland, he ſhew'd a 
Eeelefaftick. more than ordinary Reſpect to the Religious Houſes, and treated the People 
of ſuch Places with great Courteſie and Humility, being gratefully mindful 
of the obliging and generous Entertainment the Duke of Lancaſter his Father 
had found among the Monaſteries, when he fled into Scotland for Refuge, in 
the Time of the Rebellion in England. 85 
While the Affairs of England ſeem'd in a calm and peaceable Condition, Pro :.... 
vidence thruſt a Thorn in King Hepry's Side at a Time and Place he little ex- 
pected; for the Welſh, who had paid Obedience to ſo many Kings of England, 
contrary to all Mens Expectations, broke out into open Atts of Hoſtility, un- 
der the Conduct of a certain Gentleman of that Nation nam'd Owen Glendour, 
Lord of Glendour in Merioneiiſbire. This Man was deſcended from the youngeſt 
Son of Baron Bromfield, and his Inclinations were not common; while he was 
young he repair'd to London, with Intention to ſtudy the Law; but ſoon wear 
of that, he betook himſelf to the Service of King Richard, and was one of his 
Houſhold Servants. Being as ſoon tir'd with that Sort of Life as the former, 
he retir'd to ſome Poſſeſſions of his own in Wales; which bordering up- 
on the Lands of Reynald Gray Lord Rathin, after a violent Diſpute, Burn- 
„ing of Villages and Houſes, and Killing of Servants, he met with that Lord, 
2 ang in a Fight took him Priſoner. Glendour daily encreaſing in Power, the 
| elſb, who were diſpleas d at King Richard's Deprivation, and inrag'd at his 
Death, ſoon took up Arms, and choſe him for their Commander, who imme- 
diately committed Devaſtations in ſeveral Parts. Upon Intelligence of this, 
King Henry march'd with an Army into Wales, waſting, deſtroying, and ta- 
king ſuch Revenge as Time and Opportunity would permit. In the mean 
Time Glendour, whom Pride and Indiſcretion had arm'd for the further Ruin 
of his Country, retir'd into the unacceſſable Faſtneſſes of Snomdon, where for 
this Campaign he ſecur'd himſelf from the Storm; and ſhortly after the King 
_— return'd with ſuch Spoils as the Country afforded. The laſt Action of this 
888 Year was peaceable and pompous; for Manuel Emperor of Conſtantinople came 


Turks; and upon St. Thomas's Day he was met at Black-Heath by King Henry, 
magnificently feaſted at London, richly preſented, and treated according to the 
height of his Quality. . 
A. D. In a Parliament held the next Year, by reaſon of the increaſing Numbers of E 
fthoſe called Lolards, the Puniſhment enacted for them was Burning. And in . 
1401. the ſame Year, the Articles of Peace being firſt agreed between the two Na- 
Reg. 3. tions the Exgliſb and French, notwithſtanding the _ deny'd a Match with 
the young Prince of Wales, the Lady Iſabel who had been crown'd Queen of 


inzo France, royal and ſolemn manner; but being now but twelve Years of Age, and the 
Marriage not conſummated, no Dowry was allow'd her in England. When 
ſhe was reſtor'd to her Friends, the Lord Henry Piercy, before the Ambaſſa- 
dors of both Nations, who met between Calais and Boloign, openly declar'd, 
That the Ming of England his Maſter had ſent her to be deliver'd to her Father, 
free from all Bonds of Marriage, or other Obligations, and that he would 
tate it upon his Soul that ſhe was ſound and untouch'd, as ſhe was when de- 
liver d to ing Richard, and if any ſaid to the contrary, he. was ready to 
prove it by ſingle Combat. But the Earl of St. Paul declaring, That he le- 
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lied it to be true, tlie Lord Piercy took her by the Hand, and deliver'd her to 


the Earl; and then the Commiſſioners of Fance gave certain Letters of Re- 
leaſe and Acquittance. She was afterwards marry*d to Charles Duke of Or- 
leans. In the mean Time King Henry was much in Danger of his Life, even 
in his Bed · Chamber; for a deſperate Engine was diſcover'd in his Bed, with 
three long and ſharp Iron Pikes, all with their Points upwards; but the mos 
very happily perceiv'd it before he laid himſelf down, and fo eſcap'd the Miſ- 
chief and Danger, tho? he could never diſcover the Actor. 

All this Time Owen Glendour, fwelPd with his Succeſs againſt the Lord 


, . 


2 Rathen, became more and more infolent, and after ſome Time enter'd with 


his Forces into Herefordſhire. In this County Edmuni Mortimer Earl of Marche 
liv'd in a private Condition; ſo that by keeping at "diſtance from the Court, 


x ing Henry 
in Danger „ 


A. D 
1402. 


Reg. 4 ) 


without Splendor, he might avoid thoſe Dangers. which in the preſent Con- Glendour and 


juncture threaten'd him, as next lawful Heir to King Richard. Glendour pra- 


F he Welſh di- 


Qiſing his accuſtom'd Cruelties, awaken'd the County, which under the Con- Trat F 
duct of the Earl of Marche, endeavour'd to bridle his Inſults. So that in a 


ſhort Time a ſharp Battel was fought ; in which Glendour had two Advantages, 
the Number of his Men, and his own Conduct; by which means he became 
Victor, Obedience and good Order having won him the Laurel. On the other 
Side the Herefordſhire Men, fewer in Number, led on by Neceſſity, diſtracted 
and uncertain, kept the Field 'till Night, rather by an obſtinate Reſolution 
-than any Reaſon or Order. At length they yielded, but fled not, there being 
none to purſue them; for Glendour ſatisfy'd with the Advantage, finding him. 
ſelf in an Enemy's Country, the Night dark, and many of his Men lain, for- 
bore all Purſuit of his Foes. Two thouſand Herefordſbire Men were left dead 
in the Field, and the Earl himſelf was taken Priſoner, and without Reſpect 
to his Perſon, kept in the Bottom of a Tower; nor did King Henn, tho* much 
importun'd, endeavour for his Liberty, for he concluded his Impriſonment to 
be one of the moſt fortunate Events that could happen to him. 5 
„ But ſtill King Henry could enjoy no true Peace nor Satisfaction, for about 
this Time ſeveral. Conſpiracies were diſcover'd in Embrio, all which were ſup- 
rted by Calumnĩes and Forgery; for by the firſt Henrys Actions were tra- 
duc'd in Libels, and by the ſecond Richard was reported to be ſtill alive, to 
raiſe a new Head of Separation. Hezry, thus wounded in his Honour, and en- 
danger'd in his Perſon, reſolv'd co ſpare none upon whom the Crime or Con- 
cealment was found. The firſt that felt the Hand of his Juſtice was a Prieſt 
of Ware, with whom was found a Lift of Names which he colleQed, ſuppo- 
ſing them ſuch as out of Gratitude and Conſcience would hazard all for Kin 
Richard; which Vanity of his created great Trouble to many, *cill it app d 
that he wrong ' d them, and that they were Perſons utterly ignorant of the Man 
or the Matter; upon which he was drawn and hang'd. Walter Baldoct Prior 
of Laund met with the like Fate, who conſeſs'd he had conceal'd the Treaſon 
of others, tho he had not acted himſelf, A Friar Minor alſo being taken, 
with ſome others of his Order, was ask'd, What he would do if Ring Richard 
was alive and preſent; he confidently reply'd, He would fight for him to the Laſt 
Minute of bis Life againſt all Oppoſers ; For which he was drawn and hang'd in 
his Friar's Weeds. Nor did this hard Fortune fall only upon the Clergy, for 
Sir Roger Clarendon, natural Son to the famous Black Prince, together with 
an Eſquire and Servant of his, finiſh'd their Affections to King Richard 
by ſuffering a ſhameful Death, Not long after eight Friar Minorites were ta- 
ken, convicted, hang'd and beheaded for the ſame Cauſe ; and this occaſion'd 
the King to be a ſevere Maſter towards their whole Order. It was vulgarly 
reported, that a little before this Diſcovery, the Devil appear'd in the Habit 
of a Minorite at Danbury Church, to the incredible A ſtoniſnment of the Pa- 
riſhioners; all which was ſucceeded by a prodigious Tempeſt of Thunder and 
Lightning, which had wonderful Effects upon the Fabrick of the Church. 
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But however the Branches were lopp'd off, the Roots of all theſe Practices lay 
deeper and out of Sight; for the Pzercys, the Earls of Northumberland and 
Worceſter, and Henry Hotſpur, becauſe they thought perhaps that they had 
done unjuſtly in ſetting up King Henry, began now to form thoſe bloody De- 
ſigns, which were afterwards proſecuted. But King Hen not yet knowing 
their Intentions, in September led an Army into Wales, to take Revenge upon 


' The King un- his rebellious Subjects, where he was in danger of periſhing by the ſudden 


ſucceſifsl . Storms and Rains, which were more terrible than ever had been remember'd; 


4, Wales. ſo that aſter he made ſome Devaſtations in the Country, he return'd.The com- 


mon Fame was that Glendour by his infernal Arts had rais'd theſe hideous 
Tempeſts ; which Opinion added no ſmall Strength to the Welſh Faction. 


The King's Fortune was much happier in the North, where his Lieutenant 2,7 
had two noted Victories againſt the Scots, the one at Nisber, and the other at "—_ 


Hallidown-Hill, near a Village calld M oller: And tho! the firſt was but ſmall 

yet the other deſerves the Name of a compleat Victory. The Scots marchin 
with ten thouſand Men under the Conduct of the brave Earl of Doaglaſs, hag 
4 great Har made great Ravages as far as Newcaſtle, but in their Return were couragioufly 
„ end « encounter'd by the Earl of Northumberland and his valiant Son Hotſpur with the 
ver che Scots. Earl of Dunbar, and entirely defeated. This Victory is in a great Meaſure at- 
tributed to the Gallantry and Valour of Hotſpur's ſtrong Archers; againſt whoſe 
piercing Arrows neither the Scortiſh Shields, nor their beſt Armour could pro- 
tect them. Earl Douzlaſs the General, after much Bravery, and ſealing his 
' Valour with five Wounds and the Loſs of an Eye, was taken Priſoner, with 
Murdack Stuart Earl of Fife, George Earl of Angus, the Earls of Marrey and 
Orkney, the Lords Montgomery, Erston and Grahme, and about fourſcore 
Knights, beſides Eſquires and Gentlemen. The Lords Gourdon and Swynton, 
with ſeveral other Men of Honour and Note fell upon the Place; and above 
five hundred in their Flight were drown'd in the River Tweed. This Victory 
Was obtain'd upon Holy Rood Day in the Time of Harveſt. In the ſame Year 
The Duke of Edmund of Langley, Duke of Tork, and fifth Son of King Edward III. depart- 
York di. eq this Life ; and was buried at Langley with his Brothers; leaving an untaint- 
ted Honour, and unblemiſh'd Reputation behind him. Not long after, in 
the following Year, King Henn marry'd a Second Wife, Jane of Navarre, 
The King mar. Widow of John de Moun:fort Duke of Bretaign, by whom ſhe had both Sons 
ries, and Dgpghters, but not any by the King. He met, and marry'd her at Min- 
cheſter, and then crown'd her 5 at Meſiminſter; but he was not truſted 
with the Cuſtody of any of her three Sons, John, Richardand Arthur, who 

remain'd in France. A * 


A. D. III. King Henry now daily increas'd in Power and Grandeur; yet in a ,,,, 
1403. ſhort Time, he and the Nation were involv'd in greater Troubles and Cala- 44 
Reg. 3. mities than had been felt before. Por the great Earl of Northumberland, with 
The Femily of his uneaſie Brother the Earl of Worceſter, and his gallant Son Hotſpur, who 
che Piercys had been formerly great Friends and Aſſiſtants to King Henry, now began to 
Al, envy his Wealth and Felicity; but were particularly diſpleas'd at the King's 
demanding of them ſuch Scorch Priſoners as had been taken at Nesbit and Halli- 
down : For of all the Priſoners taken at thoſe Places, only the Earl of Fife, 
had been delivered to the King, tho he had ſeveral Times with Threatningsre- 

uir'd the Remainder. The Pzercys, accounting them as their own proper Pri- 
oners, were highly offended, and by the Advice of the Earl of Worceſter, 
whoſe Deſign was to imbroil the publick Affairs, they repair'd to the King 
at Windſor, purpoſely to ſound him. Here they boldly requir'd of him, That 
either by Ranſom or other Means he would ſet at Liberty their Couſin Edmund 
Mortimer Earl of Marche, whom Owen Glendour had kept in 4 loathſors 
Priſon, only becauſe he had been true and faithful to him. The King, after 
Conſideration, made Anſwer, That the Earl of Marche was not made Priſo- 
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or his Cauſe or Service, but willingly ſuffer'd himſelf to be taten, becauſe he 
d not oppoſe the Attempts of Glendour and his Accomplices, therefere he 
would neither ranſom nor relieve him. This Anſwer ſo kindled the fiery Spirit 
of Hotſpar, that he cry'd out, The Heir of the Realm was robb'd of his Right, 
and the Robber woaly not, allow him part of his own for, his Oo; and in a 
Fury the Piercys departed the King's Preſence, reſolving to ſet up the Earl of 
Marche, whoſe Deliverance they not only procur'd, but alſo enter'd into a 
Confedracy with Owen Glendourl Here ſome Writers have made a ſtrange 
Obſervation upon the Earl of Marche, that on the Night he was born, 
all the Horſes in his Father's Stable were found up to the Belly in Blood : 


mer 
won 


Fu 


Events, when upon the Conteſt of Mortimer's Title, by which the Hovſe 
of Tork claim'd the Crown, the War-Horſes might be faid rather to ſwim 
than to ſtand in Blood. Here alſo Walſingham tells us of ſtrange Apparitions 
that were ſeen this Year between Bedford and Bigeleſwade, where ſeveral 
Monſters of divers Colours in the Shapes of armed Men were often ſeen to 
iſſue out of the Woods, and to encounter each other after a terrible and un- 
heard of Manner. 12 1 

l. The firſt who appear'd in Arms was the valiant Holſpur w ho under Pretente 
of the Scotch War, made head about Chefter and the Marches of Wales, To 
him repair'd the Earl of Worceſter, leaving the young Prince of Wales, and 
that Prince's Houſhold, over both which the King had plac'd-him; And now 
the Torch of War was lighted up, and began to blaze; for tho? the chief Mo- 


Numbers increas'd exceedingly, with which they propos'd to entet Shrewsbary 
and to make that Place the Seat of the War. Here they iſſu'd out Letters and 
Manifeſto's declaring their Reaſons for thus appearing in the Field, as Firſt, 
© That the publick Mony had not been employ'd in the real Defence of the 
Nation, but unduly waſted. Secondly, That by Reaſon of malicious Informa- 
tions to the King, they could not with Safety approach him, to declare their 
Innocence, unleſs the Prelates and Peers of the Realm firſt interceded for em. 
' © Thirdly, They took up Arms only to ſecure their own Perſons, and ſee the 

Kingdom better govern'd, Theſe were their outward Pretenſjons;but their 
real Deſigns and eſolutions were not only to depoſe King Hez#y, and advance 
the Title of the Earl of Mſircbe, but likewiſe to ſhare the whole Kingdom be- 
tween three Perſons, the Earl of Marche, the Earl of Northumberland, and 


_ Glendour. Beſides this, the Earl of Douglaſs their Priſoner, as a Perſon highly 

ſerviceable, by common Conſent for his Share was allow'd to be free Tom 
Ranſom, and to have the Town of Berwick aſſign'd him; Some Writers tell 
us that this was done out of a fooliſh Credulity given to a vain Prophecy of 
Merlis's, by which many thought, That King Hen was the Mouldwarp 
curs'd by God's own Mouth, and that Mortimer, Piercy and Glendour, were the 
Dragon, the Lion and the Wolf, that ſhould divide the Realm between them. 
Then to ſtrengthen their Power, it was again reported, That King Richard 

was alive, and in the Caſtle of Cheffer, e e e 
%% On the other Side King Flent, attack d with ſuch unexpected Dangers, 
al. n. defended his Cauſe by Letters, and threw all the Guilt upon his Accuſe 
. declating, That he was extreamly Te ſince the Earl f Northumberlan 
and his Som had the greateſt Part of th 
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A dreadful Prodigy, which afterwards ſeem'd verify'd by more dreadful Tu- * 


ver the Earl of Northamberland had not join'd them, as he deſign'd, yet their 


Their Reaſony 
alledg 4. 


Their Deſigns. 


Owen Glendour. Concerning which Partition an Indenture Tripartite was ſign'd 
and ſeal'd by them, by vertue of which all South England was to remain to 
Mortimer, North- England beyond Tent to Percy, and Wales beyond Severne to 


The 1 , 
OS 


publick Mony deliver'd to them, for the De- 

| fence of the Borders gainſt Scotland, why they ſhould make that the Ground of their 
. pretended Grievances. And to remove all Pretence of Fear from the Con- 

ſpirators, he ſent to tho three Pieriys a ſafe Conduct under his Royal Seal, 

by which they might come and 4 Moleſtation ; but, as go 
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Author words it, unbridled Raſhneſs deſpiſing the Nam eben 
He preperer 4-, on to the Height of Rebellion In the mean Time the King arm with the ut- 
teu them. molt Expedition againſt his Enemies, and being attended by the Earl of Dux. 

u and the young! Prince of Wales, advanc'd with a conſiderable Force with. 
in Sight of Shrewsbury, when the furious Hoſpur ſtood ready to attack the Town; 
- who no ſooner-diſcover'd the Royal Standard, but he abandon'd that Enter- 
prize todraw up his Army in Battalia, which conſiſted of fourteen thouſand 
ſtrong and hardy Men, eager totry their Fortunes againſt a well - temper d and 
experienced Adverſary. Peace had notwithſtanding enſud, by the exceeding 
ILI.oeenderneſs of the King 5 but the malignant Earl of Harteſter, by N 
and fallifying the King's Proffers, did precipitate his Nephew intoa ſudden En- 
ab then, gagement. Never was Battel fought on both Sides wich more martial Rage and 
fk " Bravery. in which the two mighty Champions, Hotſpur and Doaglaſ5; inſtead 
of ſpending their Strength upon the Multitude, refolv'd to encounter the King 
in, Perſonas in whoſe. Heath they knew ten thouſand would fall. Accordingly 
- they ruſhd ſorwards with a Fury ſcarce to be equaPd; but the prudent Ear] of 
_ Danbar diſcovering their Deſign, drew:the:King from the Ground he hadcho- 
ſen, and probably ſav'd his Life; for the Royal Standard was overthrown,the 
. Barl of Stafford, Sir Malter Blaunt, and ten new: Knights were deſtroy'd by the 
Force of theſe ſudden Thunder-balts. Doagleſs kill'd three ſeveral Perſons in 
the King's Coat- Armour; ſo that many of his Soldiers believing they had loſt 
their General, quitted the Field. But the King, whoſe Valour was equal to 
The King's his Danger, by his undaunted Courage reſtor'd the Battel, and with his de- 
Yalor. vouring Sword perform'd; Wonders, killing no leſs than ſix and thirty with his 
own. Hand. The noble Prince of Wales, then but fifreen Years of Age, and firſt 
enter'd into the School of War, now — ſignal Inſtances of his preſent Cou- 
rage, and no leſs happy Omens of his ſuture Glory; and being ſo wounded in 
n the Face that ſeveral Noblemen offer d to carry him out of the Battel and Dan- 
ger, he diſdain'd to retire, and fought bravely to the laſt. Aſter three Hours 
f Hotſpur ais. dreadful Conflict, the Fall of the great Hat ſpar put an End to this Tragick 
| Scene; . wha riding in Defiance of Death and all Difficulties, was ſlain by an 
| unknown Hand, drawing a Ruin after him | ſuitable to his Spirit and Bra- 
| very: For there fell with him moſt of the Eſquires and Gentlemen of Che- 
> Deire, in Number two Hundred, and above: five thouſand common Soldiers. 

Fe King - The reſt fled ; but the King generoully declining to make further Execution 

prevail. ef his miſguided Subjects, uffer*d. them to ſhift: for. themſelves without Pur- 
„ſuit. This ViQtory was gain'd with the Loſs of ſixteen. hundred Men upon 
the twenty firſt Day of Jah, in Memory of which the King founded a Col- 
lege on the Place, and call'd.it Battelſeld. [The ,valiant Douglaſs, together 
with the Earl of MWorceſter, the Baron of Kinderton, and Sir Richard Vernon, 
Were taken Priſoners; the firſt, wha once unhors d the King, and no Subject 
to him, was for his Courage ſet at Liberty without Ranſom; but the other 
three where all beheaded two Days after the Battel. The Body of Hotſpur, tho 
once permitted to be hury d, was afterwards quarter d, and ſent to ſeveral Parts 
of the Kingdom; and this was the Fate of one of the braveſt Warriors of the 
Age, who till this Time had ever been ſortunate, victorious and triumphant. 
.. ., Shortly. after, the Earl of Northumberland, pretending to come with Forces 14 
to the King's Aſſiſtance, was diverted hy the Es zo Weſtmorland, and Sir Ro- 
ert. Waterton, who had raigd 2 confiderablePouwer. Northamberland judging 
maiaeither of them his Friends, ſuddenly.turn'd about to his Caſtle of Warkworth; - ' 
. ſince nothing could ſecure him from the xictorious Army ofa martial King. Of 
this he was Fadble, mm feeling the irrecoverable Maims of his. Houſe 
in the Lok of. his Brother and beloved Son, and therefore ſorm'd his Methods 
_ ..accordingly. The King therefore, as prudent as fortunate, having ſettled A f- 
fairs in the Marches abgut SHremibury, advanc d to the City of Tork,. there to 
provide againſt future Exigencies. Here he commanded — bf 
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berland to repair thither in Perſon, which he accordingly obey'd on the Eleventh | 

of t arriving with a ſmall Train in the Nature of a humble Peritioner. o pierey 
He could not in Reaſon hope for the uſual familiar Favour of the King, nor ſelmiti. 

did he obtain it, for it was judg'd ſufficient to have his Life pardon'd, tho” his 

Eſtate and Liberty was abridg'd, the King only allowing him neceſſary Main- 

tenance. Having ſettled the Northern Counties, the King reſolv'd to return 

towards North Wales, to chaſtiſe the Preſumptions of ſome of the Inhabitants; 

but wanting Mony at preſent, the Archbiſhopand Clergy afterwards conſented 

to ſupply him with a Tenth. Towards the Relief of theſe his Neceſſities, the 

valiant Exploits of William de Wilford an Eſquire, who was then cruſing upon William 
the narrow Seas, brought ſome Aſſiſtance ; for he took forty lawful Prizes, Wilford's. 
loaden with Iron, Oil, Soap and Rochelle Wines, to the Quantity of a thouſand * 

Tun, upon the Coaſts of Bretaign, and in his Return ſer forty Sail on Fire. 

And to make the Bretaigns know that he was not only formidable at Sea, he 


landed at Penarch, burnt Towns and Houſes for ſeveral Miles into the Coun- 


try; and afterwards did the ſame to the Town of St. Matthew's, which he 


Walſing. 
—_ 


laid in Aſhes, and waſted all the neighbouring Country. The French not to 
ſeem flow in the like Ravages, landed at the Iſle of Might, but were compelPd 
with Loſs to retire to their Ships, with far leſs Succeſs than the Bretajgns un- 
der the Command of the Lord of Caſtell had not long before, who landing at 
Plymouth, took and burnt that Place. | 

The King having humbled the great Earl of Northumberland, now thought A. D. 
it Policy to take him into Favour, and reſtore him to his Eſtate, but not with. 140 4. 
out ſecret ReſpeCt to his own Security. This Reſtitution was made to theEarl Reo. + 
in a Parliament held at London about the middle of January, where the Kin 8˙ 5. 
obtain'd an unuſual Tax or Subſidy, of which no Record or Writing was ſut- 
fer*d to remain, that it might not be drawn into Precedent. The King had 
ſoon Occaſion to beſtow ſome of this Mony; for a Troop of plain Weſt-Country 
Men preſented themſelves to him, with three Frexch Lords and twenty Knights 
of Note, whom they had taken Priſoners at Dartmouth, for which they receiv'd 
a munificent Reward, By theſe the King underſtood, That the Lord of Caſtell g, nere mor 
of Bretaign, who had formerly burnt Plimouth, expecting to do the like at Ae with 
Dartmouth, landed with his Forces, where theſe and the like People fiercely “ French. 
ingag'd him; and the Women, like Amazons, by hurling of Stones, and the 
like Artillery, did much facilitate their Husbands and Relations Victory. The 
Lord of Ce himſelf, and many others were ſlain; and more might have 
been ſav'd, but the Ignorance of Language equally confounded the Cries of 
Indignation and Pity. The French alſo made a Ben upon the Iſle of Might, N 
and the Duke of Orleans ſent a particular Challenge to King Henn; but nei- J 
ther of them to any great Effect. All this Summer Omen Glendour, and the Welſh / 
burnt and ravag'd the Marches, kilbd and took many Priſoners ; and part- 
ly by Force and partly by Fraud, gain'd ſeveral Caſtles, demoliſhing ſome, and 
fortifying others. To add to theſe Troubles, the Hemmings and Bretaigns took 
certain Engliſh Merchant Ships, and either flew or hung up the Sailors. 

In this Year dy*d the famous William of Wickham Biſhop of Wincheſter, who __.__ 
left behind him many noble Monuments of his Zeal to Religion, and Love 7 
to the Church; particularly he founded New - College in Oxford, and another Db. 
at Mincheſter. We are told by Traſſell that this Prelate was inſtruſted with a 
ſtrange and important Secret in relation to John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter, 
Father to this King Henry; particularly that his Mother Philippa ſhould in 
Confeſſion upon her Death-Bed acknowledge to him, That John was a ſuppo- 
ſititious Child, and that he ought to uſe all Methods to prevent him or his Pro- 
geny from aſcending the Throne of Exgland: And that upon the Biſhop's diſ- 
covering this Secret to him, he ever aſter bore him a Mortal Hatred. This is 
a Matter of Fact of no great Authority, the Truth of which would be worth 
a Hiſterian's Knowledge. | | 
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jeh there is no Deſent but by a thouſand crooked Ways, full of rock 
3 110 jetting Cliffs. The firſt Difficulties eſcap'd, others are met withal 
of more Danger and Anxiety ; in ſuch Paths he walk'd all the Time of his 
Reign, one Danger was a Step to another, and the Event always doubtful ; for 
his Subjects former Deſire being almoſt extinguiſh'd, his Friends failing, and 
his Enemies encreaſing, he had no other Support in ſo painful a Deſcent but 
his own Vigilanceand Conduct; Helps, which tho they might cauſe him to 
keep on his Way, yet they were not ſufficient to preſerve him from great Wea. 
King Henry rineſs. King Richard had been ſeveral Times faid to be alive after his Death; 
meet; withne® more particularly this Year, by means of the Letters of Serlo, who had been 
Trexbls: one of the Gentlemen of his Chamber. This Man, after his Maſter's Fall, 
| withdrew himſelf into Fance, where being aſſur'd that Richard was till alive 
in Scotland, he went into that Country to know the Truth. After he had 
ſpoken with the Impoſtor, whom he knew to be ſuch, he however embrac'd 
the Occaſion, and out of Hatred to King Henn, he caus'd a Seal to be 
4 counterſeit made like that of King Richard's, and wrote ſeveral Letters to his Friends in 
King Richard. England, ſign'd with the ſame; inſomuch that he diſtracted the Minds of man 5 
who really concluded Richard to be (till alive. The old Counteſs of Oxford, 
Mother to the Duke of Ireland, did not only publiſn the Certainty of it, but 
likewiſe caus'd many Stags made of Gold and Silver, the former Badges of 
Richard, to be given to her Dependants, that they might wear them on their 
Cloaths, as ſoon as Richard enter*d England. But her indeſcret Management 
in this Affair, and her open ſending her Secretary to the Inhabitants of Eſſex, 
was the Cauſe of the Diſcovery; for which ſhe ended her Days in a cloſe Pri- 
ſon, with the Confiſcation of her Goods, and the Secretary ſuffer'd upon a Gal- 
| lows. Serlo finding his Plots abortive, and being unable to return to Fance 
for want of Mony, came to Barwick, hoping that Sir William Clifferd, a 
Friend of King Richard's, would have furniſh'd him. But Sir William having 
incurt'd the King's higheſt Diſpleaſure, by detaining Barwick againſt his Will, 
found means to purchaſe his Pardon by delivering up Serlo to the King at 
the Deſign Pontfradt. Shortly after Serlo was executed at London, who likewiſe conſeſs'd, 
deſeared. that he was one of the Perſons that murder'd the Duke of Gloceſter at Calais; 
and tho? he dy'd very penitent, yet he dy'd unpity'd by all who eſteem'd the 
Memory of that popular Duke. Into this Smoak did all this Deſign vaniſh; 
MES likewiſe did another nor long aſter, which was promoted in a Parliament 
Learning held at Coventry, calld the Lack-Learning Parliament, either from the Ignorance 
Parliament. of the Members, or their Hatred to Learned Men : In which, to ſupply the 
King's Wants, a Bill was exhibited againſt the Temporalities of the Clergy ; 
but by the Courage of the Arch-biſhop of Canterbury, who declar'd, That it 
was the inriching themſelves, not of the King, that they reſpected in their ſacrilegious 
Attempts, and by the particular Care of the King, who vow'd To leave the 
Churc' in no worſe State than he found it, the Motion ended in nothing but the 
infamous Memory of the Projectors. | 3 
A. D. The Coals of the former Northern Rebellion were not fo fully extinguiſſ d, 
1405. but by removing the Aſhes that cover d them, new Sparks began to appear ; for 
Reg.? Envy and ſome Accidents had fo infected the Eyes of ſome of the Nobility, 
> '*. that they could not bear the Sight of King Henrys Grandeur. Among whom 
A new Conſpi- Taomas Mowbray, Earl-Marſhal was principal, who drew Richard Scrope Arch- 
8 Biſhop of York into a Conſpiracy, as likewiſe the old Earl of Northumberland, 
* the Lord Bardolf, the Citizens of Tork, with great Numbers of common 
People to aſſiſt in their Cauſe, which was gloſs'd with the ſpecious Pretence 
of redreſſing publick Abuſes, ariſing from the King's Miſmanagement. The 
Earl of Weſtmorland hearing of this Attempt, in which the Earl-Marſhal and 
the Arch-biſbop were Leaders of a numerous Multitude, gather'd a —_ 
| rable 
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Walſing- 
he: 


Number the Exgliſh took eight, and not 


rable Force to encounter them; but perceiving himſelf too feeble, he betook 


himſelf ro Fraud and Stratagem, and by pretending to approve of their Quar- 


rel, found means to get them both into his Poſſeſſion, and made a very accepta- 


ble Preſent of them to the King at Tork ; where both the Archbiſhop and Earl- 
Marſhal were publickly beheaded, notwithſtanding the Earl of Weſtmorland 
had before promis'd them their Lives. The Pope afterwards excommunicated 
all ſuch as were concern'd in the Archbiſhop's Death. Theſe were dangerous 
Times for the King, who not fatisfy*d with the Blood of theſe two great Men, 


- vigorouſly purſu'd the Earl of Northumberland and the Lord Baravlf with an 
"invincible Army of thirty ſeven thouſand Men; but they unable to reſiſt fo 


mighty a Power, took Barwick for their Refuge. The King with his uſual 
Expedition march'd to that Place, but before his Arrival, they in great Fear 
fled into Scotland, where they were entertain'd by the Lord Hlemmizg, The 
Town of Barwick, in hopes of Succours from Scotland, ſtood out; upon which 
the King planted a Battering Piece againſt a Tower in the Wall, which as it 
ſoon threw down the Tower, ſo it deſtroy'd all the Defendants Courages, who 
immediately yielded upon hard and deſperate Terms; for they were partly 
hang'd, and partly impriſon'd. Barwick being thus recover'd, the King took 
Alnwick, and all other Caſtles belonging to the Earl; and expecting the like 

ood Fortune in Wales, he croſs'd over thither, where it prov'd otherwiſe, not 

y the Manhood of the Welſh, but by the ſudden Floods of Waters, which de- 


The K ing 5 
raiſes a great 
Army. 


Bis Ain 


ſtroy'd his Carriages, and above fifty Wains loaden with Treaſure: Therefore 


he return'd to Merceſter. Owen Glendour, the chief of the Welſh, fearing a 
Revenge for former Actions, had before confederated with the French, who in 
a hundred and forty Ships arriv'd at Miford Haven to his Aſſiſtance, but with 
the Loſs of moſt of their Horſes in the Paſſage, for want of Water. The 
Lord Barkley, and Henry de Par burnt fifteen of their Ships in the Harbour, 
and ſoon after they laid Siege to the Town of Carmarthen, which upon Permiſ- 
ſion of marching out with Bag and Baggage, was ſurrender'd. 

The King being again in Want of Mony, after much Reluctancy and Delay, 
the Parliament furniſ}d him, overcome more with Wearineſs and Importunity, 
than any good Inclination. Some of this Mony was imploy'd in ſecret Practi- 
ces with the Scots, that the Earl of Northumberland and the Lord Bardo!f might 
be delivered into his Hands, in Exchange for ſome Priſoners of that Nation. 
Upon notice of which, they two fled into Wales; and the Scots miſſing their 


\ Purpoſe, flew the Lord Hemming for diſcovering their Intentions to their di- 


ſtreſſed Gueſt, as by the Laws of Honour and Hoſpitality he was oblig*d; which 
fill'd Scotland with new Civil Diſcords. To avoid the Dangers of which, and 
for the Improvement of his Education, Robert King of Scotland ſent his Son and 
Heir by Sea into Fance, who being at Sea, with the Biſhop of Orkney, ſome Ma- 
riners of Norfolk ſurpriz'd him, and preſented him to King Henry, whodetain'd 
him Priſoner in the Tower of London. But afterwards he gave him ſuch a 
noble Education, as to all Princely Qualifications, that the Scots and the young 
Prince had reaſon to conclude, that King Hezrys Care turn'd all to the Ad- 
vantage of them and their King. In the mean time the French proſecuting 
their Aﬀairs in Wales; ſent thither owes eight Ships full of Soldiers, of which 

ong aſter fifteen Sail loaden with Wax 
and Wine. This Fortune, tho? good, was far inferior to the great Service 
which Henry Pay, with certain Ships of the Cinque-Ports, and about fifteen 
others, perform'd againſt a numerous Fleet of a hundred and twenty Sail, loa- 


den with Iron, Salt, Oil, and Rochelle Wines, About the ſame Time a Felon 


was executed for ſetting up Bills in ſeveral Parts of London, containing News 
of King Richard's being ſtill alive. In the ſame Year a dreadful Peſtilence 
deſtroy'd Multitudes of People throught the Kingdom, eſpecially in Londdn, 


where within a ſhort Space there dy'd no leſs than thirty chouſand; But d 


the moſt memorable Death was that of the old renowned Captain Sir Robert 
Kyolis ; 


, 
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Us; orn of mean Parents, but by his Valour and Abilities rais'd 
* n of Glory under King Edward III. after which he became highly 
celebrated for many Works of Charity and Magnificence ; among which the 
famous Stone Bridge at Rocheſter in Kent was one. | 

In the mean Space, the Wars of Wales were manag'd by young Prince Hen- 
A. D. who took the Caſtle of Aberiſtwith; but Owen Glendour ſhortly after re- 
1408. took it by Policy, and put into it a Garriſon of his own. Thus Glendour pro- 
Reg. — ſper'd for a ſhorr Time but the unfortunate Earl of Northumberland and the 
Lord Bardolſ, leaving Wales, and raiſing new Forces in the North to aſſert 

their Rights, were encounter'd by the Sheriff of Joriſbire, who after a ſhar 
old Piercy Conflict {flew the Earl in the Field, and ſo wounded the Lord Bardolf that he 
_ dy'd ſhortly after. This Succeſs did not hinder the King from purſuing his 
Journey that Way; but arriving at Tork, he there fin'd many, and put others 
to Death, anſwerable to the Nature of their Crimes. The Biſhop of Bangor 
and Abbot of Ailes, who were taken Priſoners, met with different Fates ac- 
cording to the Diverſity of their Habits; the Abbot being raken in Armour 
was hang'd, the Biſhop being taken in his own Cloaths was pardon'd. The 
Heads of the two Peers was cut off, fix d upon Spears, and erected on London 
A Obſerve. Bridge: And this was the miſerable End of Father, Son and Brother, and 
tien upon that almoſt the Period of one of the moſt valiant and illuſtrious Families in the 
_ Kingdom; all which was owing to a meer Caprice of Honour, which enga- 
ged em in a Quarrel with a mighty Monarch, from whom they thought 
their extraordinary Merit ought to have met with no Repulſe: A Preſum- 
ption that has and will deceive many. For Princes will. not acknowledge 
their Being from another, nor that their Subjects are their BenefaQors ; the 
very Thought of which is not eaſily pardon'd. Here all King Hens ad- 
verſe Fortune had a Period; and in this Calm he likewiſe quieted all Do- 
meſtick Suſpicions and Jealouſies, having in the reſt of his ſhort Reign only 
ſome ſmall foreign Armies, not ſo much to weary him, as to keep him in 


Breath and Exerciſe. 


A.D 3 The Peace of Chriſtendom having been long violently diſturb'd by a rt 


famous Schiſm, rais'd by che Ambition of two oppoſite Popes, of whom one x 


1409. was choſen at Rome, the other at Avignon, by contrary Factions of the Car. 
Reg. N. dinals; a general Council was ſummon'd to be held at Piſa in Italy, to 
The Council which Place King Henry ſent his Ambaſſadors, and the Clergy elected Robert 
C0 Alan Chancellor of Oxford and Biſhop of Salisbury, to ſignifie, That avleſs 
both Popes would decline the Pontificate, neither of them for the future ſhould be 

| acknowledg'd as Pope. The King in. his Letter to Pope Gregory charg'd him 

with Perjury, and That this Papal Emulation had been the Cauſe of the Deaths of 

more than two hundred and thirty thouſand Chriſtians ſlain in Wars. There aſſembled 

a great Number of Cardinals, Archbiſhops, Biſhops and other mitred 

Prelates, who elected a new Pope, Alexander V. a Man train'd up in Ox- 

ford, where he took his Degree in Theology; rejecting the other two, who 

had long and violently contended for the Place. In the mean Time, Onen 

Glendour's Glendour, after infinite Miſchiefs committed, ended his miſerable Life, in 
the tenth Year of this Reign; who being abandon'd, and driven to all Ex- 

tremities, fini{h'd his Days with Hunger and Famine; at whoſe Exit all the 

A Welſb Broils were at an End. After this King Henn call'd a Parliament to 

| * find out Means for more Mony, to the Charge and Management of which he 
1410. ordain'd Sir Henry Scrope, creating him Lord Treaſurer, and Thomas Beaufort 
Reg. f;. the King's Half. Brother Lord Chancellor. In this Parliament was reviv'd 
the former Sacrilegious Attempt of alienating the Temporals of the Clergy, 

* Cempleine; in Which it was alledg'd, That what the Biſhops, Abbots, Priors, &c. had ſpent 
againſt the Ee+ [eudly and waſtefully, would be ſufficient to maintain a hundred and fifty Earls, fi- 
ai. teen hundred Kpights, fix thouſand two hundred Eſ: quires, and a hundred —_—_— 
0 1 


CEmilius 


Dominions, and ſtor'd up at St.;Omerr, were'iconſum?d to Afhes by! x caſual 
Fire, which gave great Eaſe to the Catiſians, n tit Fam ede | wi nur 
About theſe Times the great and dangerous Factions between the Dukes of Aa, D. 

Burgundy and Orleans in Frauce broke out; and the Cauſe was for a Murder 411 
committed upon Lewis, Brother to the Frenth King; and Father to the Duke R FF 
of Orleans, as he came late from the Queen's Lodgings,who was then in'Chiltd. Neg. F. 
Bed. The Duke of Burgundy juſtify?d the 'FaQt;/alledging that Lewis had us'd r. in 
means with the Pope to depoſe the preſent King, upon Pretence that he was France. 

as unfit to govern as the laſt King Childerict, againſt whom Pope Tarhary hat 

pronounc'd Sentence. This prepar'd: the Way for that terrible Scourge: with 

which Heav'n thought fit to chaſtiſe the Pride and Sins of the Kingdom of 

France, Each Party endeavour'd to ſtrengthen themſelves by Foreign as: well 

as Domeſtick Friends: The Duke of Bargundy had the King and Dauphins on 

his Side; and the other had the Kings of . Navarre:and Arragon, the Dukes of 

Berry and Bretaign,, with many of the chlef Nobility: The Duke of Bargun- Piya ve 

, who with Be King and Government kept in (Paris; fearing) the Power of Kut Hm 
his Adver ſaries, offer d to the King of Exgland àa Daughter of France in Mar. 

riage with his Son, and many Advantages, if he would join in the Defence 

of the King, and ſend over competent Forces. To which King Henry is ſaid 

to have anſwer'd, Our Advice is, that jou ſbould ly no Means hazard a: Battel 

with one who ſeems to. proſecute. 4 juſt Revenge for the Death of . his Father; but 

by all reaſonable Means, endeavouy. to aſſwage the Fury of the exaſperated young 

Man. If that be unſucceſsful, ſtand upon your Guard, and retire to the beſt Plate 

of Safety, with. ſach . Foxtes at may beſt. ſerve for your: Defence. | After all this 

 Precaution, if be will not be:, appeas'd, you may. ingage lim with the * ſafer 

Conſcience, and in ſuch à Caſe, we will not fail to alſiſt you, according to jour Re- 

.queſt, For the preſent he ſent over the Earls of Arundel and me, and 

many Men at Arms, with a numerous Body of Exgliſb Archers, whoarriv'd 

* at Paris, where they every Way anſwer'd the ancient Glory of their 
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- The Duke of Orleans, and thoſe, of his Fact ion, on the other Side endea- A. D. 

vour'd to draw the King of Exgland from their Enemy, and thereupon ſent 1412. 

over ane Falconer with others, with ſolemn Letters of Credence, whom they Re 
made their irrevocable Pracurator to treat with the moſt exctllent Ring of England, N 

Kc. for the Reſtitation of the Dukedom of Gaſcony, and all its Appendages, mich 7 

were the Inheritance of the moſt excellent Lord the Kim of England, &. The am- 
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8 baſſadors having ſhew'd their Credentials, exhibited the Points of Negot la- 


* 


tion in theſe Articles, which ſhow. how far. the Spirit of Revenge will tran- 
ſport the Minds even of the Greateſt. Firſt, © They offer their Bodies to be of, 4, 
* employ'd againſt all Men for the Service of the King of England, ſaving their for be Puke 
© Allegiance to their own Soveraign, as knowing the King of England would 7 Orlean!. 
© not otherwiſe deſire them. Secondly, [Their Sons, Daughters, Nephews and 
Neices to beſtow in Marriage at the King of England's Pleaſure. Thirdly, 

Their Caſtles, Towns, Treaſure, and all their Goods to be at the Service of 
© the ſaid King, Fourthly, Their Friends, the Gentlemen of France, the Cler- 
* &y, and rich Burgers; who were all. on their Side, as hy Proof ſhould awell 


f appear. Finally, They offer to him the Dukedom of Gaſcony entire; and in 


: FA 


quer the reſt for. him. All this that upon Condition on the other Side, Firſt, 
t ANTS, | That 
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© That the King of Exland ſhould aſſiſt the faid Lords againſt the Duke of 
© Burgundy, for the M urder committed upon the late Duke of Orleans. Se- 
« condly, That he ſhould give this Aſſiſtance, *till all the Loſſes were repair'd 
« which they and their Friends had ſuſtain'd upon this Occaſion. Thirdly, 
© That he could help to ſettle the Quiet of the Realm, &c. Theſe Offers 
being balanc d with the Articles uponw hich the Duke of Burgundy had obtain'd 
The King joins Succours, out weigh'd them fo far, that about the Middle of Aguſ, before all 
with bin- thoſe that had been ſent with the Earl of Arundel to the contrary Part were 
return'd into England, Forces were order'd for the Duke of Orleans, to the 
Wonder of all Men, who underſtood. not the Secret ; for that Thomas Duke of 
Clarence, Edward Duke of Tork, the Eafl of Dorſer, with many other great 
Men, and a competent Army, were ſent over to aſſiſt the Duke of Orleans, 
while the Earl of Angoleſme continu'd a Hoſtage in England for the Payment 
of a hundred ninety thouſand Crowns, and Performance of Articles. The Ex. 
gliſb landed in Normandy ; but whether the Confederates mov'd with the Dan- 
gers towhich their Nation would be precipitated, or for ſome other Cauſes, the 
Puke of Orleans, contrary to Agreement, declin'd coming at the appointed 
Time and Place; which gave Occaſion to the Exgliſb to burn, pillage and take 
much Riches in many Parts of the Country, to ſatisfie themſelves till the Duke 
But to nogrest Of Orleans ſhould ſee them paid. Yet at length the Dukes of Clarence and 
Efet. Orleans came to a Treaty; after which the Exgliſb march'd into Gaſcory to 
take up their Winter-Quarters, and the Duke of Orleans return'd into his own 
Country. During theſe Tranſactions, the Lord of Hey/e Marſhal of France, 
with many other Lords, and an Army of eighty Thouſand Men, laid Siege to 
a certain ſtrong Place in Gaſcony ; which the valiant Sir John Blount, with 
three hundred Men, not only defended, but alſo drove the Enemy from the 
Siege, took twelve of the chief Men Priſoners, and a hundred and twenty 
other Gentlemen. | . 
King Henry liv'd not to ſee the Courſe and Fortune of theſe Wars; but 
— — now to turn his Thoughts to Matters of a contrary Nature: For having 
reduc'd his Kingdom to a calm Condition, and having no more Occaſion to be 
bloody or deteſted, his Actions were grown to that Degree of Temperance, as 
there remain'd nothing more to be deſir'd in him. Juſtice was adminiſtred with- 
out Diſtinction, he ſhew*d himſelf affable, liberal and pious, ſo that his Sub- 
jets now as much lo v'd him, as they formerly fear'd him; and having ſet his 
Thoughts chiefly upon God, he reſolv'd to ſpend the Remainder of his Life 
wholly in his Service. His greateſt ſecular Concern was that for his eldeſt Son 
Henry, now about twenty Four Years of Age, whoſe Behayiour and Car- 
The Education Tiage had rais'd both the Hopes and Fears of the whole Kingdom. This wor- 
of drous Prince had formerly been a Student in Queen's College in Oxferd, under 
the Tuition of his Uncle Henry Beaufort, Chancellor of that Univerſity ; ſrom 
whence he was remov'd to Court, and committed to the Government of the 
Earl of Worceſter, But coming afterwards to his own Diſpoſal, whether being 
by Nature couragious, and yet not well temper'd by Time and Experience; or 
whether incited by dangerous Companions, or embolden'd by his on Great- 
_ neſs, he ran into many Courſes unworthy of a Prince, ſo that it was much 
doubted how he would prove when he came tothe Throne. It is reported that 
he lay in wait for the Receivers of his Father's Revenues, and in the Perſon of 
a Robber ſet upon them and rifled them. Afterwards, when one of his Aſſoci- 
ates was arraign'd for Felony before the Lord Chief Juſtice, he went boldly to 
the King's Bench Bar and offer'd to free the Priſoner by Force; but being with. 
ſtood by the Judge, he ſtepp'd up to him, and ſtruek him over the Face. At 
nh Which the Judge without Heſitation told him, That this Affront was not to him- 
Judge, ſelf, but to the King his Father, in whoſe Place he ſat ; whereſore to make him 
| ſenſible of his Crime, he immediately commanded him to Priſon. It was 
ſurprizing to ſee how calm the Prince was in his own Cauſe, who had mm 
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King rejoycing at this unexpected Anſwer, both prudently and piouſly charg 


ſo violent ſor his Companion for he quietly obey d the Judge's Sentence, and 
ſuffer d himſelf to be led to Priſon. This Paſſage was not a little pleaſing to 
the King, to find he had a Judge of ſuch Courage, and 4 Son of ſuch Submiſſi- 


dent of the Council, and placed in his Room his ſecond Brother Thomas Duke 
of Clarence, This made the Prince ſo ſenſible of his Father's Diſpleaſure, that 
he us'd all Means to recover his Opinion, and by Ways as ſtrange as thoſe 
by which he loſt it: For attiring himſelf in a Habit peculiar and uncommon 
to the higheſt Degree, he came to the Court at Meſtminſter; where the mg 
in the Preſence of three or four Privy-Counſellors demanded of him the Cauſe 
of his ſtrange Dreſs and Appearance He anſwer'd, That being not only his 
Subject, but his Son, and a Son ſo tenderly lovw'd by him, he deſerdd a thouſand 
Deaths, if he ſhould act, or but imagine the leaſt Offence againſt his Sacred Ma- 
jeſty ; and therefore he had prepar d himſelf to be made a Sacrifice : And there- 
withal reaching his Dagger to his Father, he added, That I defire to live 


Tears confeſs'd, That his Ears had been too open to receive Reports of him, 
and ſolemnly promis'd, That nothing for the future ſhould cauſe any Diſaſfetion 
towards him. | | | | 

The King liv'd not long to enjoy the happy Fruits of this Reconciliation ; 
for in Chriſtmas he began to feel his laſt Sickneſs at Eltham; but recovering a 
little, he repair*d to London about Candlemaſ, there to hold a Parliament, the 
End of which he never ſaw. Here he took upon him the Craſado, and began 
to make Proviſion for his Journey to Jeruſalem ; but being at his Prayers be- 
fore St. Edward's Shrine, he was ſuddenly taken with an Apoplexy, and there- 
upon.remov'd to the Abbot of Meſtminſter's Houſe ; where recovering his Sen- 


| ſes, and finding himſelf in a ſtrange Place, he demanded where he was? Be- 


ing told that he was in the Abbot's Houſe, in a Chamber call'd Jeruſalem, 
he cry'd out, Lord have Mercy upon me, for this is the Jeruſaletn where 4 Sooth- 


ſayer told me I muſt die. Here the ay Chronicles tell us a very peculiar 


Story; That the King, while he lay dangerouſly ſick, order'd his Crown to 
be ſet on a Pillow at his Bed's Head; and when ſuddenly his Pains ſeiz'd him 
ſo vehemently that all concluded him dead, the Prince coming in, took away 
the Crown. The Father unexpectedly reviving ſoon miſs'd his Crown ; and 
calling for his Son, demanded What he meant to deprive him of that, to which he 


had pet no Right ? The Prince boldly reply*d, Since I and all others beliewd you 


to be dead, I took it as my own Right, but nom return it with Joy. To which the 
King with a deep Sigh made Anſwer, What Right I had to it God only knows. 
Be it as it will, reply'd the Prince, you gain d it by the Sword, and by the 
Sword I will maintain it; The King hearing his Reſolution, enter'd into 
Diſcourſe concerning ſome Diſcord he fear*d might ariſe between him and his 
Brother the Duke of Clarente : To which the Prince thus declar'd, If my Bro- 
thers will be true Subjects, I will honour them as Brothers; but if otherwiſe, 
I will do Juſtice upon them as ſoon as the meaneſt in my Kjngdom. The 
him before God, To adminiſter the Law indifferently, to eaſe the Oppreſſed, to 
beware of Flatterers, not 10 I Juſtice, nor yet to be „ Se 4 ſo tf 
to puniſh the Oppreſſors 7 the People, 2 which he ſhould obtain the Favour 
of God, and Love of his Subjects, who while they had Wealth would conti- 
nue 'obedient, but if made Poor by Oppreſſions, would become rebellious, With 


theſe and the like Admonitions he expir'd upon the Twentieth Day of March, 
in the Forty Seventh Year of his Age, after an active, politick and victorious 
Reign of thirteen Years, five Months, 27 Oy one Days. His Body with 
9 5 | L I. all 


4 


on; but yet for theſe and other ſuch Actions he remoy'd him from being Preſi- 


no longer than I may be thought to be what I am, and ever ſhall be, jou, | 
faithful and obedient Vaſſal. With this and the like Anſwer the King was ſo k. in econcird 
mov'd, that he fell upon his Son's Neck, and imbracing him with a Flood of “ l Fecher. 


A. D. 
1413. 
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all funeral Pomp was convey'd to Canterbury, and there folemnly inter'd, in 
the Preſence of his Son, and many of the Nobility, | | 
| ' This was the End of Henry the Fourth, who had all the Qualifications of 
| a great and mighty Prince, and one who by his Vigour and Management 
| ſurmounted infinite Difficulties ; all ariſing from the Want of a juſt Title to 
| the Crown, which drove him to wade through Seas of Blood, and to bring 
| &;; CharaBer. vaſt Miſchiefs upon the Exgliſb Subjects. As to his Perſon, he was of a mo- 
derate Stature, well proportion'd and compacted, of a great Strength and 
Agility of Body, skilſul in Arms, and of a quick Diſpatch ; equally wing 
himſelf both earneſt and advis'd in all his Actions. He was very ready in 
Imagination, forward in Attempt, couragious in Execution, and generally 
fortunate in the Event. There was no great Place of Imployment or Charge 
which he would rather affect for Glory, than refuſe for Peril or Pains; and 
in Service he uſually prov'd himſelf not only a skilful Commander by giving 
Directions, but alſo an admirable Soldier in uſing his Weapon, ſometimes 
venturing his Perſon further than Policy would allow. His Expences were 
liberal and honourable, yet not exceeding the Meaſure of his Receipts ; he 
was very courteous and familiar towards all Men, by which he procur'd more 
Love among the Meaner than the Greater. In all the Changes of his State, 
he was almoſt one and the ſame Man; in Adverſity never dejected, in Proſ- 
perity never ſecure ; ſtill retaining his Majeſty in one, and his Mildneſs in the 
other : Nor did the Continuance of his Reign bring him to any proud Beha- 
viour; but in his latter Years he appear'd ſo mild and gentle, that it almoſt 
wore out all Hatred born him for the Death of King Richard. He would not 
eaſily be drawn into any Cauſe, but was firm and conſtant in a good one; yet 
was more eaſie to be either corrupted or abus'd by flattering Speeches, than 
terrify'd by any Threats. His great Error was his mighty Thirſt after hu- 
man Glory, which made him too little examine the juſt and religious Means of 
attaining it; for which the Vengeance of Heav'n ſeems to have met his Po- 
ſterity in the third Generation. e 
There were ſeveral Acts of Piety and Charity done in this Reign, beſides 
thoſe by the famous Milliam of Wickham before mention d; in naming of which, 
g Richard We ought not to paſs by the excellent Sir Richard Whittington Mayor of Lon- 
Whicting- don, Who erected a College in that City, with Lodgings and weekly Allow- 
ton's 4. ances for divers poor People. He ed that Gate of London calPd Newgate, 
| which before was a loathſome Priſon ; and built more than half of St. Bartho- 
lomew's Hoſpital in Smithfield, and the beautiful Library in the'Gray- Friars 
now calld Chris Hoſpital. He alſo built a great Part of the Eaſt-End of 
Guild- Hall, and a Chapel adjoining to it, with a Library of Stone, for the Cu- 
ſtody of the Records of the City; and in his laſt Will he ſhew'd the higheſt 
Marks of Compaſſion and Chriſtianity, Among the noted Men in this Reign, 
we muſt not forget the two famous Poets Geoffery C haacer and John Gomer, the 
two great Reformers of our Exgliſ Tongue; of whom the firſt dy'd in the 
fourth of this Reign, and was bury'd in Weſtminfter Abby, and the other in 
the ninth, and was burry'd in St. Mary Overys in Southwark. , 
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| f SE r P 
The Reign of King HE NR V the Fifth. 
Containing 9 Tears, 4 Months, 11 Days. IJ 


ENR I the Fourth, | firnam'd Bullingbrook, was immediately ſuc- 4, 0 
1 cecded by his eldeſt Son Henry of Monmoath, in the twenty ſixth 472, 
1. % eit of his Age, and Ptime of his Youth. Tho' ſome of his for- Re 1 
mer Actions had rais d the Fears of many, yet now the high Eſteem which eg. 1. 
the Nation had of his Perſon, produc d ſuch an intire Confidence in him, that Henry v. 
both Lords and Commons upon the twenty fourth of. March, offer*d to ſwear ſucceeds 1 
Allegiance to him before he was crown'd, or had taken the 9 * 
to govern according to Law. He generouſly thank'd them for their good 
Affections, and exhorted them in their ſeveral Stations to uſe all their lomo 
i 


the Good of the Public; declaring, That he began his Reign nith the Pardon all 

| that had offend:d him, and with ſuch « real Deſign of promoting his Peoples Happi- 

neſs, that he nou!d be crown'd on no other Condition than to employ bis Authority for 

that End; Praying to God, That if be foreſaw he would not prove & juſt and good 
Governor, he would pleaſe to take him immediately out of the World, rather than ſeat 

him on the Throne for a publick Calamity to his Country. On the Ninth Day of He i 
April the Solemnities of his Coronation were perform'd by Thomas Arandel . 
 Archbiſhop-of Canterbury; which proving a Day of extraordinaty Storms, 

rais'd divers fuperſtitious Obſervations. He nobly began his Reign with ,, 11, 9 
a Command of himſelf, and renounc'd with Diſdain the Companions ginnt. 
of his former Riots, who had flatter'd themſelves with the Hopes of the high- 

eſt Places of Honour and Preferment : He forbad them under ſevere Penal- 

ties to approach his Perſon, or within ten Miles of his Court; and all the Fa- 
vour they receiv'd was only to be diſmiſs'd with ſome liberal Gifts from his 

Royal Bounty. He next proceeded to make an Alteration among the Judges, 

and other Officers of the Crown; removing thoſe who were known or ſu- 
ſpeed to be guilty of corrupt Practices, and advancing others, whoſe In- 
tegrity and Abilities render'd them fit for the higheſt * And 

that the People might have free and impartial Juſtice, after the Example 

of his Father, it was his Cuſtom every Day, for an Hour or more aſter 
Dinner to lean on a Cuſhionand receive Peritions from his Subjects; where he 


there laid him enſhrin'd by Queen Ave his firſt Wife, as he himſelf had de- = 4h 2 5 
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fter the Detection of a Conſpiracy made by one Mhitloct and ſome oth 
a Parliament met in May, in which, the Commons petitioning the King ſor 
the redreſſing of Grievances, /or for the Eſtabliſhment of good Orders, many 
wiſe Laws were enacted to make the Nation rich, flouriſhing and proſperous. 
And thus King Henry was eaſie and ſecure in the Beginning of his ign, 
only two intervening Diſaſters diminiſhd the publick Joy and Satisfaction; 
a great Plague which deſtroy d Numbers of the People, and a violent Fire in 
Norwich, which laid in Aſhes moſt of that large City. Yet among the Ca- 
lamities of theſe Times we might reckon the Sufferings of Sir John Oldcaſtle 
Lord Cobham, fincerit was a ſtrange Example of Injuſtice and Cruelty, that a + 
'  Nobleman,; endear'd. to the King by«his excellent Qualities, ſhould by the 
— Hatred of the Clergy be implacably\purſu'd to Ruin. This Knight, calbd 
Gidealtie. Lord Cobham, was in a publick Synod accusd by the Clergy of Hereſie, in 
| maintaining ſexeral.of vis 4 's Opinions, and propagating'them in the Dio- 
| ceſes of London, Rocheſter and Hereford; againſt whom alſo ſome ſelect Inqui- 
ſitors at Oxford preſented his Name, with a great Number of Concluſions, 
which they had collected as Heretical. The King incensd by the "Arch- 
biſhop's Suggeſtions againſt the Reformers ca ll'd Lollards, was further made 
to believe that they had ſet up Bills in divers Places, threatning, That a hun- 
1 dred thouſand Perſons were ready for Arms againſt all that oppos'd their Re- 
| formation, andamong theſe the Lord Cobham his Knight was reputed the Chief. 
The King heard the Archbiſhop's Cemplaint, and being at Kennington, pro- 
misꝰd to confer with the Lord Cobham himſelf, which accordingly he did, 
| urging him 0 ſabmit to the Cenſure of the Church, and be obedient to the Archbi- 
| ſhop. But Cobham humbly told his Majeſty, Tbat he ow'd his Subjection only to 
himſelf, whom God had placed as. his ſole Vice. gerent to govern his People of En- 
gland: But as to the Pope of Rome, be ond him no Service, nor would he pay 
him any; ſiace he was convinc'd in his Conſcience, that he nas the great Anti- Chriſt, 
the Son of Perdition,. and ile open Aduerſary of Gad. This Anſwer receiv'd, 
was ſo deliver'd to the Archbiſhop, with Power to cite, examine and puniſh, 
as their own.Canons in ſuch Caſes had decreec. | | 
The Archbiſhop having ſo far, obtain'd his Deſign, by the Advice of ſeveral; nh 
iſſu'd out a Citation to him to appear at his Court at a certain Time, which & 
was delivered to him by one Jobn Butler, a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber, 
becauſe the Summoner durſt not do it himſelf; and the Arch - biſnhop, that no- 
thing might be wanting, caus'd his Citation to be ſet upon the Gates of the 
Cathedral Church of Rocheſter, which were immediately pull d dovrn, as others 
again likewiſe, to the Ig Toca agg of the Clergy, and the greater, becauſe 
the Actors could not be known. The Lord Cobham, knowing his Enemies 
He i Eren. Malice and his own: Danger, reſus'd to appear; whereupon he was excom- 
municared, municated for. Contumacy, and ſurther Proceſſes were iſſu'd out againſt him: 
In the mean Time he wrote a Form of his Faith, and preſented it himſelf 
to the King, who being prepoſſeſs d, refus d to receive it, but ſuffer'd him to 
be cited even in his on Preſence; when Cobham for his Purgation offer dia 
| hundred Knights and Eſquires, which would not be accepted; aſter which, 
: according to his Degree and Law of Arms, he. requir'd a ſingle Combat with 


either Chriſtian or Pagan as to the Truth of his Faith, the King and Council 
only excepted. This like wiſe was not permitted, ſo that he was oblig d toap- 
| | \ _ pear before the Archbiſhop and his Suffragans; where after divers Examina- 
| fe tions, he anſwer'd with ſuch Vivacity of: Spirit and Courage, that the whole 
| Convocation was amaz'd, and at a Loſs how to reply. Notwichſtanding which 
| Al condexn'4 he was ſalemaly condemn'd ſor a Hetetick, and committed to the Tower of 
j er Herefe. Landon; and inthe ſame Synod the Archbiſhop enacted thatiHeretical Decree, 
© That the Holy .Scriptures ſhquld.not be tranſla ted into the Exgliſt Tongue. 
And it is remarkable that not lang after, the ſame:Arohbiſhop was ſeia d with 
a ſtrange Diſtemper in his Tongue, which ſo exceſſively ſwell'dit, * it 1 
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depriv*d him of his Speech; and ſhortly aſter put an end to his Life. As to 


Colbam himſelf, he ſoon made an Eſcape from the Tower into Water, which wi; flier int 


ve an Occaſion to his Enemies to raiſe new Jealovuſies ; and they confidently 
aſſur d the King that he and his Adherents had a Deſign upon his Life, and that 
in St. GHes's Fields near Hollourn twenty thouſand were to meet in Order to 
deſtroy the Monaſteries of Weſtminſter, St. Albans, all the Religious Houſes of 
London, and the Cathedral of St. Paas. The King therefore in Perſon, af- 
ter Midnight enter'd theſe Fields with a great Army, where, as their Enemies 
relate, he apprehended eighty of that Faction, ho declar'd'They,came to ſeek 
the Lord Cobham: But their Friends alledge, That in thoſe Days of Perſecution; 
ſuch A ſſemblies had been often made to hear'the Goſpel preach*d'tothem,which 
otherwiſe they could not enjoy; So that in this Place, then overgrown with 
Buſhes, and unfit for Armies, thoſe few were aſſembled to hear John Beverly, 
# pious Divine, without any Thoughts of Trea ſon, having for their Com- 
manders no greater Men then Sir Roger Acton, Beverly, and Morly,-a Knight, 
a Miniſter, and a Maltmam But we leave theſe Apologies to others; only the 
Lord Cobham could not be found, tho? the King had promis'd a thouſand Marks 
to any Man that ſhould take Him, and alſo great Privileges to any Town or 
City in England where he was diſcover'd: By which it may be gueſs'd, ſays 
Walſinglam, that near tlie whole Kingdom then embrac'd his Opinions; thirty 
ſeven of that Aſſembly Were condemn'd, of whom ſeven were confſiim'd with 
Fire; Aon, Beverly and Morly were likewiſe executed as Traitors. 
Upon Archbiſhop Arand:s Death, Henry Chicheley, à great Champion 
2 the Lollardi, was by the King's Conſent and the Monks of Canterbury 
le&ed their Archbiſhop, which the politick Elect neither accepted nor re- 
ſus d, but left it to the Will and Pleaſure of the Pope; who at firſt wasdiſpleasd 
that they had proceeded fo far without his Directions, yet was ſoon pacify*d 
by Chieheleꝰs Submiſſion, and ſome particular Gratifications, This Man, 
_ tho? not ſo conſpicuous for his Birth as Arundel, yet was as ſtrong fot the 
Clergy, and more in favour with his King, as tlie Sequel prov'd. His firſt 


ales. 


N 
1414. 
Reg. 4. 


Eſſays of both were ſufficiently-ſhown in a Parliament held at 152 where 


the former Deſign againſt the Churcli- Lands was reviv'd, anda Bill exhibited 
accordingly; in which it was demonſtrated,” That the Temporalties upon 
which the Religious and other Spiritual Perſons liv'd fo luxuriouſly and waſte- 


Great Det 
* to three hundred and twenty tWo thouſand Marks yearly ; 12A 241K 
and that beſides the ſaid Sum, divers Religious Houſes poſſeſsd as many Tein- 1 "5 


poralties as would ma intain fifteen thouſand Prieſts and Clerks; e 
each Man ſeven Marks a Tear. This Bill ſays Hal, caus d the far Abbots to 


ſweat, the proud Priors to frown, the poor Friars to curſe, the fooliſh Nuns 


to weep,/ and all her Merchants to fear that Babe would fink: And here in- 
deed the exceſſive Power began to diminiſh, when by the Authority of this 
Parliament, a hundred and ten Priories Allan were fupprels'd, and all their 
Poſſeſſions given to 88 Heirs for ever. Therefore to avert the 
impending Storm it was politi« ded by 9 

the moſt effectual Courſe e eee ſome other Employ- 
ment for the Vigour of his Courage, which might other iſe probe dangerous 
to them. Accordingly they judg d it neceſſary to rurn is Thoughts to War 
und Glory, and to folicit his Ambition, by reminding him of che Title he b. 
to the Crown of France, deſcended to him by the ie Edvard the Third; 
Therefote in's formal pretheditated Speech before the 1 ing in Parliament the 
politick Archbiſhop with all his Rhetorick ſer fbrth his wh (4 unqueſtio- 
 nable Title to the Realm of Nunct fromthe moſt IIluſtribus of all his Prede- 
'teffors Eunurũ the Third, who. by#vely-atteniptea 0 conquer by Arm; What he co 
"wot obtain by #jaſt Treaty! Thur his Majifty had the fame Tire 1d demand that 
«Crown, und the ſame Reaſons to Hemotance War upon u Rifaſal: He added; That as he 
"wat ſenſible that the French would oppoſe their imagir ary Salick Law againſt that 


Clam, 


itickly concluded by Chicheley and others; That 


The arcbbis 
ſhop's Speech 4. 
gau Franck. 
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Claim, ſo he knew they woald contradif# themſelves in aſſigning the Original of 
chat $ ; and if it were granted that ſuch a Law was in Being, yet Fra oY 8 Gd | 


not concern'd in it. For it was in vain for them to pretend that it was made 


by Fharam 6nd the Founder of their Monarchy, when no mention was made of 
it "till above four hundred Tears after his Death: And this was when Charles 
the Great returning from the C onqueſt of Saxon Ys part of his Arm paſs Toke 
Sala, and ſettled between that River and the Elle, and from the * of the 


former were call d Salick-Gauls : Which new Colony deteſting the vicicus Man- 


vers of the German Women, by 4 Law prohibited that Sex from inheriting Lands 
in their ſmall Dominions. But what was this to the French Nation? How could 
they prove that by this Law their Crown could not deſcend to any Daughter of their 


Kings, wnleſs they could prove their Country to be ſi:uated between thoſe two German 


Rivers. And if all were true which they report of their boaſted Law, how could they 
uſe it as an Argument againſt the Right of the Engliſh Kjngs, when they never made 
it any Bar in the Succeſſion of their own. For it manifeſtly appear d, That the Title of 
the great Pepin, the Claim of Hugh Capet, the Poſſeſſion of Lewis the Saint, and 
* the French Rings to that Day, were deri ved from Female Heirs ; ſo that the 

ame of the Salick-Law was but 4 ſhifting IMuſion to debar the Engliſh  Kzngs from 
their Claim to the French Crown. But granting that ſuch a Law had always been 
otfary 6, yet it was contrary to the Laws of God, and the Cuſtoms of all Nations; ſo 
that the French alone violated the Statutes of Hearn, and Altea the Lams of Man- 
kind, that they might devolve their Crown on whom they pleas d. But if his Majeſly 
would extend his righteous Arms into the Bowels of France, no true Engliſhman 


but was ready to devote his Life and Fortune to the glorious Service of ſo 
great a King. And in full Perſuaſion of the Juſtice ad Succeſs of the War, © 
0 


the Clergy, beſides their extraordinary Prayers t aven, had given ſuch Sums 
of Mom to maintain it, as had never been granted to any of his 3 ala 
This Speech, which elevated the Thoughts of the whole A ſſembly, was 


ſtrenuouſly debated and examin'd by the Earl of W:*fmorland,, Governor of RY 
the Marches of Scotland, and the Duke of Exeter Uncle to King Henry, The 44 


ſormer thought it moſt ſafe, firſt to check the Scots, as the neareſt and moſt 
certain Enemies; but the latter judg'd it better Policy to begin with France, 
the Root and Support of the other, eſpecially ſince it was now diſtracted by 


The King ond the grand Factions of Burganay and Orleans. The Arguments of the latter 
ility yoiw 
with the Me- 


tion. 


Au Embaſſie 


ſent t France. Fr 


ſoon prevail'd with the King and his Brothers, who being young, and fir'd 


with the Proſpe& of new Glories, became impatient to ſignalize their Cou- 


rage againſt the old Enemies of their Country : And the ſame gallant Spirit 
being diffus d through the Miads of the reſt of the Nobility, they all de- 
clar'd for a War againſt France; which being thus refolv'd, the Parlia- 
ment was prorogu'd to Weſtminſter. There the King's Generofity was 
ſhown to Henn Piercy, Son to the famous and valiant Horfpur, who was 
now reſtor'd to the Earldom of Northamberland, and to all the Lands 
8 Dignities which his Grand. ſather and Father had forfeited to the 
rown. ; 


gn'd to King Henn; but ſoon after deſcended only to require thoſe Provinces 
which his Predeceſſors had poſſeſs'd in that Kingdom, together with the French 
King's Daughter, the Princeſs Catharine, to be marry'd to King Henm, with a 
Portion of two Millions of Crowns, two of which were to equal an Engliſh 
Noble. Theſe Demands were thought too high and extravagant, and were re- 
jected, and others offer'd by the French, but to no Effect. Whereupon a ſe- 


cond Embaſſie was ſent over in the beginning of the following Year, which 
inſiſting upon the ſame Demands, was at laſt diſhonourably treated. Particu- 


larly the Dauphine of France, as Canton aſſures us, in Derifion ſent King 


Hen 


* 


The War againſt Fance bein determin'd, an honourable Emba ſſie was di- un 
tch'd to that Kingdom, which firſt demanded the Crown of Trance to be re- *. 
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Half. 
Harding. 


Vrſins. 


&c. 


Henry a Tun of Tennis-Balls, intimating that his Youth and Practices had 

been more agreeable to thoſe, than the rough Exerciſe of Arms. But the . 
brave Hero, fir'd with the Reſentment of this open Affront, declar'd, That he The King's 44; 
would return his Preſent in ſuch dreadful Balls, as the Gates and Walls of Paris {ye chi g ny 
ſhould not be ſtrong enough to rebound, | a 


II. How dangerous it is for Princes to Juſt upon each other ſoon appeard A. D. 
in the great Preperations King Henry made to invade France ; who finding that 114. 
the French Court only amus'd him with little Artifices, vain Offers and Promi- Re 5 
ſes, reſolv'd to vindicate his Cauſe by an open War. He had then about EL 
eight hundred thouſand Crowns in his Treafury : He furniſh'd out a ſtrong Gr pre 
Fleet, and beſides his own Ships, he hir'd of the Hollanders and Zealanders we axeinf 
many Tranſport Veſſels. He rais'd Troops, provided Engines of Battery of 
vaſt Bulk and Force, and appointed the Rendezvous of his Fleet and Army to 


be at Southampton upon the twenty fourth Day of Jane following. The Peo- 


| chearfully contributed the neceſſary, Aids of Men and Money, and the No- 


ility according to Cuſtom brought their Proportion of Soldiets into the Field; 
and all Mens Mouths and Hearts were filPd with the Diſcourſe of Conquering 
Frante, The French dreading theſe Preparations, ſolicited the Scots to make 


Inroads into England ; but Sir Robert Umfrevil, a valiant Knight of the Ger- ,,, Scots 4% 


ter, with only four hundred Men; ingag'd the Scots Army conſiſting of near feared. 
two thouſand, and defeated them: Then with three hundred and ſixty Priſo- 
ners and great Spoil he return*d triumphantly to Rokesborough Caſtle, of which 


he was Governor. | | US 
The Hench King finding his Deſigns ineffectual, reſolv'd upon an Embaſſie 4» E 


&* into England to endeavour for an Accommodation. The chief of the Ambaſ. „n R | 


ſadors was the Arch-Biſhop of Bourges, who with the reſt was ſolemnly in- 

troduc'd to King Henry at Wincheſter, who in great State was ſitting in his 
Chamber in Robes of Cloth of Gold, and negligently leaning on a Cuſhion, His 

three Brothers, the Dukes of Clarence, Bedford and Gloceſter, his Uncle the 

Duke of York, with many other Noblemen, ſtood on his right Hand; and 

ſeveral Biſhops on his Left. The Ambaſſadors paid their Reſpects to him 

on the Knee, and made an Offer of ſeveral Territories in Frante,together with 

the French King's Daughter the Princeſs Katharine, and a Dowry of eight 

hundred thouſand Crowns in Gold, if King Henn would immediately dif- 

band his Army, and conclude a Peace. Theſe Propoſals occaſion'd ſeveral 
Conferences, but the King and his Friends inſiſted upon higher Demands , 

which being refus'd, War was immediately denounc'd to proſecute the King's 

juſt Rights to the Crown of France, When the Ambaſſadors heard this, they 

forgot the Reſpe& due to crown'd Heads, and in Contempt broke out into 

an indecent Laughter ; and the Arch-Biſhop of Bourges with the higheſt In- 
dignation told the King, That he was ſo far from having a Right to the Crown ,, 105 
of France, that he had none to that of England, which belong d to Kjng Richard's uw; fad 5 
Heirs. Therefore what could move him to ſhow that Contempt to the moſt Chriſtian King Henry. 
Ning, the moſt noble, excellent and potent of all Monarchs? Could he imagine 


that he offer d his beautiful . with ſo large a part of his Domi nions, 


but of fear of his Arms? No, he condeſcended to theſe Terms out of his great 

Love to Peace, and 2 * the Calamities which the People of both. Nations 

10 ſuffer in a laſting War. Aſter this they demanded a ſafe Conduct out 

of his Dominions, and that he would fend his Anſwer by Writing under 

his Hand and Seal. The juſt and moderate King bore all this Storm of 

Words with great Temper ; and tho' a provoking Indignity was offer'd him, 

he would not violate the Laws of Nations by injuring the Perſons of Am- 

baſſadors. He granted them all that they laſt demanded, and fatisfy'd him- 

ſelf with letting them know, That they might £0 when they pleas d, and that he hits fired 14 

would ſoon follow them into France, not as into their Country, but his own Paghifal them, 
Fg | | | Inheri- 
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7 Inheritance, which he would recover by the Aſif ance of Heavn, and the Power of 


his Sword. 


King Henry having diſmiſs'd the French Ambaſſadors, proceeded in his Jour- v4, 


ney to Southampton, where he deſign'd to embark his Army; but before his 
Arrival, by the Advice of his Council, he caus'd Copies to be drawn of the 
Treaties which had been made between his Father Henry IV. and the Court 
of France, concerning the Reſtitution of Gaſcony to the Crown of England ; * 
which Treaties were now by the French openly violated and neglected. 


. "Theſe Copies being firſt ſeaPd by a publick Notary, were ſent to a Gene- 


ral Council then ſitting at Conſtance, under the Emperor Sigiſmund and other 


Princes of Europe, that all Chriſtendom might know what Injury was done 


to him by the faithleſs Dealings of the French, and that contrary to his In- 


clinations he was conſtrain'd to take up Arms in Vindication of his juſt 
Rights. Being arriv'd at Southampton, he ſent Antelope his Purſivant at 


His new De. Arms with another Letter to the French King, written in Latin, with re- 


mand. 
French 


ro the new'd Proteſtations, That it was not Avarice or Ambition that mov'd him 
Kat., to War, but a juſt Deſign to recover his Rights ; therefore he once more requir'd 


him to reſtore thoſe Provinces which had been ſo often demanded by his Ambaſſa- 
dors. That it was only the Fear of God, and Love of Peace, that made him ſo mo- 
derate in his Demands ; for which Reaſon he was now ready to relinquiſh fifty thous 
ver ap what his Predeceſſors had anciently poſſeſsd in France. That his Deſire 
was to en 57 4a peaceful Life with that excellent Princeſ;, in whom he ſhould be 
happy, but he could not do any Thing to the Prejudice of his Rights and Ho- 


ſand of the Crowns offer 'd in Marriage with the Princeſs, if with her he woald deli- 


The French nor The French King in his Anſwer declar'd, That the Demands of the 


A great Con- 
ſpiracy againſt 


make 


ſince he was reſolv'd to be his Enemy, and in an Hoſtile Manner to enter 


King's Anſwer. ing 7 England were nj and that it was ſtrangely prepoſterous 2 one to 
J 


ve to a Princeſs when cover d with the Blood of her Father*s Subjects. But 


his Dominions, he ſhould find him prepar'd to make ſach Oppoſition as ſhould eaſily 


_ repel him. | | 2 
King Henry being ready to embark on the laſt Day of July, a Diſcovery was tivie. 
made of a dangerous Conſpiracy form'd againſt him in the Army, which — 


King Henty. might have put an inglorious End to all his Deſigns: For the French embracin 


= = - 


this Opportunity of working upon the difſatisfy*d Spirits of ſome of the Engli 
Nobility, manag'd a private Intrigue with Richard Earl of Cambridge Brother 
to the Duke of York, Henry Scroop Lord Treaſurer, and Sir Thomas Grey a 
Privy-Counſellor, animating them to conſpire againſt the Crown and Life 
of their Prince. To carry on which Deſign, a vaſt Sum, no leſs than a Mil- 
lion of Gold, was remitted to them; which made the French Ambaſſadors fo 
confident, that when they return'd, they freely declar'd, That the King of 

land would either alter his Purpoſe of invading France, or rather loſe his 
e in the Conſpiracy. The Deſign of theſe Men was to raiſe an Army, and 
carrying Edmund Earl of Marche with them into Wales, to perſuade him to 


aſſume the Government, as true Heir to the Crown, in Defiance of Henry of 


Lancaſter as an Uſurper. Yet ſtill they were to make uſe of King Richard's Name, 


and Sir Thomas Grey was to procure One out of Sco:land, who nearly reſembled 
him, in order to induce young Piercy to join them with a competent Force. 

This grand Deſign being diſcover'd by the Conſpirators to the Earl of 
Marche, with the greateſt F hreats and ſtricteſt Obligations, the Earl fore- 
ſeeing the diſmal Conſequences to the Nation, generouſly reveaPd it to the 
King himſelf, who was extreamly ſtartled at the Ingratitude of thoſe Men he 
had ſo ſignally favour'd. Having ſoon ſecur'd their Perſons, he in a publick 
Aſſembly of his Nobilicy and Officers, with the juſt Reſentments due from 
injur'd Majeſty, told them, That ſince they had conſpir'd to murder him, the Head 


and Father of the People, it was not to be doubted, but that they alſo had. 
marked out all thoſe brave Men for Slaughter, to their Country's Ruin, and their 


o 


* 
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great Annoyance of the Beſieged. But not 


could 


Gloceſter, his Uncles the Duke of Jorł and Earl of Dorſet, with the Earls of 


own perpetual Infamy : Therefore ſince they had been guilty of ſuch an execrable 
C TE q the) Cat ag = the juſt wy their Villany. 
Whereupon the Criminals were led out to Execution, which was per- 
form'd in the Sight of the-whole Army. The Earl of Cambridge had wrot 
a ſubmiſſive and pathetical Letter to the King to obtain his Pardon, but 
| _ no greater Favour than to be beheaded with Sir Thomas Grey, 
while the Lord Scroop was put to the moſt infamous Puniſhment of Hang- 
ing, Drawing and Quartering. After the Execution the King again ex- 
preſs'd his Reſentments before his Nobility and Officers, and further declar'd, 
That if they would be faithful to him in this juſt War, he would not only be a Part- 


The Conf pi * 
tors all ſuffer; 


ner with them in all Hazaris,. but alſo foremoſt in the. Danger. All were mov'd 


with his generous Declaration, and expreſs'd their Loyalty in joyful Accla- 
mations and Vows for his Safety and Succeſs, proteſting, That while they 
were able to draw a Sword, they would defend him againſt the ſecret Plots, or open 
Force of his Enemies. The King rejoyc'd to hear the Expreſſions of fach a 
general Affection, and hop'd that all Diſcontents were extinguiſh'd in the 


Blood of the executed Traitors : But as the Scenes of Futurity are beyond 


the Proſpect of all Human Wiſdom, he did not ſee that this Conſpiracy was 
but a Spark of that Flame which afterwards broke forth to conſume his 
Houſe and Family. | 


The King being attended by his two Brothers the Dukes of Clarence and re King ant 


his Army ſet 
Kent, Cornwall and Huntington, and a great Body of Nobility and'Gentry, ſail for Ptance 


ſet Sail upon Wedneſday the ſeventh of Auguſt, with a Fleet of fifteen hundred 
Veſſels, and an Army conſiſting of ſix thouſand Men at Arms, and twenty 
four thouſand Archers, beſides Gunners, Engineers, Artificers and Pioneers. 
On the fifteenth of the ſame Month the King arriv'd at the Mouth of the Ri- 
ver Seyne in France within three Miles of Har flear, where he landed his Men; , und, 5 
and falling devoutly upon his Knees, deſir d God's Aſſiſtance to recover his Normandy. 
Right, making Proclamation upon Pain of Death, that Churches ſhould be 
ſpar'd from all Violence, that Church-Men, Women and Children ſhould not 
be hurt, abus'd or injur'd. Then conferring the Honour of Knighthood upon 
many of his Followers, he aſſign'd his Standards to Men of greateſt Strength 
and Courage; which done he aſcended the Hill near adjoining, and from 
thence took a Veiw of the Town of Harfiear, reſolving to make that the firſt 
Eſſay of his Fortunes in Fance. The Town being ſtrong and commodioully . 
ſeated between two Hills, the King took Poſſeſſion of that next the Sea, at 
the Foot of which he caus'd a deep Ditch to be made, and filPd it with Wa- 
ter; and railing the Rampier to a great Thickneſs, he erected many Sconces 
of Earth upon it like little Caſtles, ſet thick together, between which were 
narrow Spaces for the Soldiers to ſally out as Occaſion requir'd, The In- 
trenchment thus fini{h*d from the Rock to the Sea, and the Horſes, Ammuni- 
tion and Proviſions all brought on Shore, the King with the greateſt Part of 
his Army march'd up the Hill; his Brother Clarence was ſent with ſome Re- 
giments to lodge upon the other Hill, which by reafon of the Nature of the 
Ground and Way prov'd to be a nine Miles March. This being gain'd,the King , lefg ce 
commanded his Ships to caſt Anchor as near the Town as with Safety they frog Tewn of 
could, by which the Place became beſieg'd both by Sea and Land; > he Harken, 
mounted his Artillery, began his Mines, brought his Works cloſe to the Ditch, 
prepar'd Faſcines to fill it, and ſoon won the Lower Town. | 
Within the Town Monſieur Gracourt was Governor, who accompaINg wich 
ſomeNoblemen, and a hundred Knights and Eſquires, and a conſiderable Force, 
fally'd out of the Caſtle upon that Quarter where the Earls of Huntington and 
Cornwall lay, by whom, with Loſs on either Side, they were repuls'd, the 
Gates fir'd, ſome Breaches made, and Fire-Works ſhot into the Streets, to the 
hing diſcourag'd them more than the 
Mines 


Mm m 
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Mines made under the Walls; againſt which, tho? they often counter-min*d,and 
bravely fought Hand to Hand with the Beſiegers, yet they ſoon found that it 
would be of little Advantage to them, the Walls being likely to fall, and ſuch 
Breaches made in them, that they perceiv'd King Henn) was reſolv'd to carry 
the Town by Storm. Whereupon Gracourt the Governor, foreſeeing the im- 
minent Danger, deſir'd a Parley, and promis'd to ſurrender the Town, if not 
reliev'd by a certain fix?d Day. While the King lay before the Town, he ſent 
a Letter of Defiance to the Daaphine of France, in which he challeng'd him to 
a ſingle Combat, that the Lives of ſo many Men might be ſpar'd, and their 
Conteſt honourably decided by themſelves; on Condition that if the Dauphine 
fell in the Encounter, the Crown of France and its Dependencies ſhould be de- 
liver'd to King Henry after the preſent Bench King's Death. In the mean 
Time the belieg'd being reduc'd to great Neceſſities, ſollicited their King for 
Relief, which was often promis'd, but to fo little Effect, that at length upon 
the twenty ſecond Day of September, Gracourt the Governor reſolv'd to fub- 
mit; and accordingly with twenty four ſelect Captains and Burgers he came out 
of the Town to King Henry, who then fate in his Pavilion under a Cloth of 
State, his brave Nobles about him, and the Earl of Nine upon his right Hand 
bearing his Casket with an Imperial Crown upon it, beſet with Jewels of ine- 
ſtimable Price. The Governor and the reſt proſtrating themſelves at the King's 
Feet, deliver'd to him the Keys of the Town, according to the Covenants 
Ie foes Made between them, which was a Ceſſation of Arms for five Days, and then if 
Weeks Siege the NO Relief came, to ſurrender the Town to him, and to deliver into his Hand 
Town ſurren= thirty of their chief Men to ſtand for Life or Death at his own Pleaſure ; the 
_—_ reſt were to depart without Armour, Weapons, or any of their Goods : And 
thus was this important Town ſurrender*d, after five Weeks Siege. 
On the following Day one of the King's Brothers made his Entrance in great , 
Pomp, and tender'd to the Inhabitants an Oath of Fidelity to King Henn, & 
and ſent ſuch as refus'd into Exgland. He gave Liberty to all the Eccleſia- 
ſticks, and to the Ladies to go out in their beſt Habits, ſtrictly forbidding all 
immodeſt and licentious Behaviour to them; aſter which they were by the En- 
gliſb furniſh'd with Bread and Wane for their Journey to Roan. The Garriſon 
and Officers were made Priſoners of War, and the Town was abandon'd to be 
plunder'd by the Soldiers, who inricl'd themſelves with the Spoils of a Place 
grown opulent by Piracy; but in exact Obſervance of the King's Command, 
they forbore offering any Violence to the Chaſtity of Women. King Hen- 
ry's Entrance into the Town was not with Triumphal Ornaments like C., 
into Rome, but in the moſt humble Manner walking barefoot through the 
Streets to the Church of St. Martin, where he ſolemnly gave Thanks to the 
Giver of all Victory for the Proſperity of his Arms. The Officers and Gentle- 
men, and all of any Quality, were receiv'd by him with great Civility, and 
entertain'd ſuitably to their Rank. Deſigning to fortifie and Garriſon the Place, 
he clear*d it of Women and Children, of aged, poor and diſeas'd People, whom 
he ſuffer d not only to carry with them what they could, but gave to every one 
1 male; i; five Sols for a preſent Subſiſtance. He took care likewiſe to people the Place 
| n Engliſh with new Inhabitants in room of thoſe remov?d, and to that End iſſu'd out a 
, cen. Proclamation throughout England, that all Perſons who would come over and 
ſettle in Harflear, ſhould have Houſes ſecur'd to them and their Heirs: Upon 
which Invitation great Numbers of Exgliſb Men tranſplanted themſelves and 
Families thither. At laſt he conſtituted his Uncle Beaufort Earl of Dorſet 
Goyernor of the Town, with whom he join'd Sir John Falſtolf; and having 
repair d the Fortifications, he plac'd a Garriſon in it of about two thouſand ſe- 
, le& Men. And now the Seaſon being far advanc'd, and the Army extreamly 
diminiſh'd by Slaughter and Diſtempers, it was reſolv'd to ſend the Remainder 
into Winter-Quartersat Calais and the neighbouring Villages. But for the 
Glory of the Englz/þ Name, and that there might be no Appearance to qr | 
| Fes. oor proac 


. 
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wm The French Army now lying between King Henry and the Town of Calais, 


proach a victorious King, it was likewiſe reſolv'd not to go by Sea, but to 
march directly thro? the Enemy's Country. wi SP 

The French Court, notwithſtanding it ſwarm'd with Factions, while under 
a weak and diſtemper'd King, the great Men fought to make themſelves great- 
er, and the common Enemy endangering all, King Charles, the Dauphine, his 
Brother of Panthieu, the King of Sicily, the Dukes of Berry and Bretaign, 
with the whole Power of France aſſembled at Roan, and in Council concluded 
that the Engliſh ſhould be ingag'd before they got to Calais, and reſoly'd im- 
mediately to incommode King Henry as much as poſſible. This wasattempted , ., 
ſoon after his Removal from Harflear ; for beſides their continual Skirmiſhes mb r 
upon his marching Army, they broke down the Bridges, cut down Trees, ward; Calais. 
ſtopp'd the Higlhi-ways, ſtuck ſharp Stakes in the Fords and other Places, laid 
Ambuſcades, and convey'd all Victuals and Subſiſtance out of the Countries 

through which the Exgliſb ſhould paſs. By which Methods they reaſonably 

concluded, that as a Deer caught in a Toil, King Henry and his whole Army 

would be enſnar'd, who now was arriv'd at Virron, with a Deſign to paſs the 

River Somme at Blanchtaque: But that being ſo well fortify*d againſt him, he 

chang'd his Purpoſe, march'd by Wormes, and incamp'd at Bazlew, intending 

to have paſs'd the River at Port de Remy; but that being alſo ſecur'd, he paſs'd 

along the River Hargeſt, while the French Army marcbh'd upon the other 74. French 
Bank, under the Conduct of Charles de Albert Conſtable of France. King with « vaſt 44« 
Henry ſtill endeavouring to paſs the River Somme, reſolv'd to try it even at“ poſer bun 
the Mouth, and paſſing by Amiens, Bowes and. Corbie, he ihncamp'd in a Val- | 
ley adjoining, where he commanded his Archers to provide Stakes ſharpen'd 

at both Ends, which afterwards prov'd of ſingular Uſe to him. Then hear- 

ing by his Spies that the River was fordable at Beth:ncourt, by the negligent 

Guard of them of St. Quint ins, he paſs'd the Water, but not without the help 

of Bridges. The Soldiers both weary and faint, many of them ſick, and their tre is extreoms 
Proviſions conſum'd twelve Days before, with invincible Patience now fed # i i,l 
upon Nuts, Roots and Berries, and any Thing that the Woods afforded them. 

They ſpent the Days in great Toil and long Marches, the Nights were cold 

and wet, and no good Lodgings to be found, and the French were always ho- 

vering about them, without Intermiſſion. According to the French Writers 

theſe Circumſtances mov'd King Henry to offer the Reſtitution of Hirſſeur, an 

other Advantages, provided he might be allow'd a free Paſſage to Calais. But 

however he gain'd great Relief by the Juſtice and Piety he us'd in thoſe Parts: 

For tho? he was in the midſt of Enemies, and his Soldiers pinch'd with greateſt 

Wants, he commanded upon Pain of Death that none of his Army ſhould 

rob any Church; in which when one of his Men had offended, he firſt caugd 
Reſtitution to be made, and then puniſh'd the Offender with Death. The Fame 

of this Act induc'd the common People,contrary to the ſtrict Commands of the 

French King, frequently to ſupply the fainting Engliſb with their own Provi- 

ſions. In this manner King Heury march'd through infinite Difficulties in ſe- 

veral Places, till about the End of October he arriv'd in View of the French 

Army near Agincourt in the County of St. Paal; upon Notice of which, he Hl arrtvelnce- 
commanded all his Horſemen to alight, and the whole Army kneeling down Agincourt. 
with 56 and Hands lifted up to Heaven, implor'd the Divine Aſſiſtance to 


make them victorious. 


* 


the General D' Albert, in Conjunction with the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, 


«. © ſent three Heralds to the King of Exzland with a Challenge to give him Bat- Heirehalleng'd 


tel, leaving it to him to aſſign the Time and Place. The King honourably en- 4 theFrenct, 
tertain'd the Heralds, and ſent them back with rich Marks of his Liberali- 
ty; but he employ d two of his own to ſignifie to the French Generals, That Hir 4uſver. 
x 01 well knew that of late he had continu d 4 conſtant March, and they might 
have fought him when they pleasd ; therefore if they deſir d a general Battel, 
there was no need of appointing . and Place, ſince they ſhould always 
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find him in the open Field: That his great Care was not to do any Thing unworthy o 
kim elf, and as he would not be the firſt Aegreſſc or, ſo when once attack'd he would not 
decline fighting : That he was reſolvꝰd to continue his March to Calais, and whoever 
ſought to ſtop him ſhould find Danger in the Attempt ; therefore he advis'd them not 
to oppoſe his Paſſage, that thoſe Fields might not be ſtain d with Chriſtian Blood, On 
the twentieth Day of October, the French Generals ſent again to King Henry, 

4 Day agreed to ſignifie, That they would give him Battel on the Saturday following. He 
en for Battel. pave the Herald two hundred Crowns, and a rich Robe; and now being 
fare of Battel, he rod every Day in Armour, and us'd all the moſt ingaging | 

Methods to rouze the Courages of his brave Soldiers, who were all refoly'd to 
ſtand their Ground, notwithſtanding the vaſt Diſproportion of the Armies. 
And David Gam, who attended the King with a Party of valiant Welſbmen, 
having been ſent to review the Strength of the Enemy, made this gallant Re- 
port to his Royal Maſter, May it pi, ou, my Liege, there are enom to be kill d, 
The great Ine= enom to be taken Priſoners, and enow to rum away. Indeed the odds as to Num- 
quality of the hers were exceeding great; for the Engliſh Army conſiſted of no more than 
ö nine or ten thouſand Men, whereas the French, according to their own Wrij- 
ters, amounted to a hundred and forty, and as ſome ſay a hundred and fifty 
thouſand Men; and alſo with this remarkable Difference, that the Fench were 
freſh and vigorous, and well MN with Proviſions, and the Engliſh wea- 
ryed with long Marches, and half ſtarved for want of Neceſſaries. Theſe 
mighty Advantages made the French ſo preſuming and confident of Victory, 
that they thought of nothing leſs than the Ruin of the whole Exgliſb Army, 
and fo to repair the Diſhonour their Nation had ſuffer'd at Creſſy and Poitiers, 
They now reſolv'd, ſince they had inclos'd them, that none ſhould eſcape the 
Sword, but the King and his chief Commanders, who ſhould be reſerv'd for 
the Ornaments of a Triumph. They divided the imaginary Spoil among 
themſelves, diſpos d of the Priſoners, and propos d to lead the Captive King 
into Paris; commanding all the neighbouring Cities and Towns to make pub- 
lick Rejoicings as for a certain Victory, and in Scorn they ſent one to King 
The Confidence Henry with this inſolent Demand, What he would give for his Ranſom ? His An- 
of che French. ſwer was, That he hopd within few Hours to reduce the French to ſuch a Condition, 
that they ſhould have the ſole Care of p: oviding Ranſoms. As the French were 
Auſh'd with the Aſſurance of Victory, it was no wonder that they ſcornfully 

rejected the Herald whom the proden King Henry had ſent with Offers to 
reftore Harflear, and to compenſate all the Damages of the War, with other 
Conceſſions, if they would open to him a free and undiſturb'd Paſſage into 
England. Yet ſtill ſome of the wiſeſt of the French Commanders were againſt 
coming to a Battel, and particularly the old Duke of Br, who had him- 
= been an Eye Witneſs of the Exgliſh"Valour at the famous Battel of Poi- 

ters. | 

King Henry finding his fair Offers refugd, with invincible Bravery reſolv- 
ed to commit his Cauſe to God, and the Valour of his Soldiers; and 
1 Henen's having the Night before the Battel call'd a Council of his Officers, he 
Preperatien;, declar d, That ſince the implacable Enemy would be e with nothing but their 
| Blood, there were now no Hopes of S 77 but in the Protection of Heaven, and 
their own Courages : That if they would rely upon thoſe two, they had no Reaſon 
to fear an Army ſo far exceeding them in Strength and Number : Therefore . 
d their Sins, and making Peace with the Almighty, they ſhould prepare for the glorious 
0 Battel, not doubting but he would be their Deliverer. This important Night was 
careleſsly ſpent by the French in Feaſtings, Triumphs and all the Inſults of 

mercileſs Conquerors ; but by the Engliſh in Watchings, valiagt Refolves, and 
a manly Regard to theiremergent Circumſtances; having their Spirits all the 
Time enliven'd by the chearful Sounds of warlike Inſtruments. The im- 
portant Morn approaching, the French took the Field, preſſing forwards 
who ſhould come ſooneſt to a moſt eaſie and certain Victory, having ther 
greateſt Strength in Horſe. Againſt the powerful Force of which, Ea 
88 | | ary 
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Henry with great Art plac'd his Archers on each ſide his maia Body nicely His cara 
| ment of his 
Forces. 


defended by ſharp Piles or Stakes, ſix or ſeven Foot long, and removeable at 
Pleaſure. But particularly he order'd two hundred Bow-Men of extraordi- 
nary Strength and Agility to lodge themſelves in a low Meadow, where 

deep Ditch full of Water might ſecure them from the Horſe, and the Buſhes 
cover them from Sight. The Flanks of the Army were guarded by Woods 
on both ſides, in one of which the King ambuſh'd a ſtrong .Body of Horſe, 
with Orders to attack the Enemy in the Rear when the Battel was join'd, 


—— 


which they ſucceſsfully perform'd. The Van was commanded by the Duke Hs noble Af 
of York, which Station, as a Place of moſt Danger and Honour, he had de- £7" 


* 


ſir'd; and with him were join'd the Lords Beaumont, M ilonghiy and Stan- 
hope. In the main Battel all in compleat ſhining Armour rod the King 
himſelf, his Shield quarter'd with the Royal Arms of England and France; 
on his Helmet for a Creſt he had a bright Crown of Gold, fram'd after the 


Imperial Faſhion ; his Horſe,” of a fierce Courage, had his Furniture and 


Capariſons richly embroider'd with the victorious Enſigns of the Eng liſb 
Monarchy; and before his Majeſty in Gold and ſplendid e the Royal 
Standard was born, and many other Banners in warlike Order wav'd with 
the Wind. On the other ſide the French drew up in three Lines, the firſt 
led by the Conſtable of France, the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, and ſeveral 
other of the Nobility, who all trove to come in for the Honour of the firſt 
Charge. The ſecond Line was commanded by the Duke of Berry, the Earls 
of Alenzon, Nevers, and many others. The third was commanded by the 
Duke of Brabant, the Earls of Marle, Fauquenberge, and Monſieur de Lorm. 
The Right Wing was led by Arthur Earl of Richemunt, and the Left by Lewis 
de Bourbon. In ſhort moſt of the French, and among them thoſe of the high- 
eſt Quality in the Nation were in this Army, except the King and the 


Dauphine, i | 
The two Armies ſtood thus drawn up in Order *cill between nine and ten 


in the Morning, when the Heroick King Heyry, riding along the Front of his 


Battalions, with the moſt enlivening Looks, Geſtures and Words ani- 
mated the Courage of his Soldiers. He told them, That they were now entring 
into the moſt glorious Field of Honour, which by their Valoars might prove more Yeo 
nown'd than thoſe of Creſſy and Poitiers. That as for his own Part, England 

ould never be charg d with his Ranſom, nor any Frenchman triumph over him, but 
Death or Victory ſhould be his certain Fate, as he expetted it would be theirs. He was 
ſenſible from the noble Fury ſparkling in their Eyes, that future Ages would ſtand a- 
mar d to find what the Lance, the Ax, the Sword and the Bow could perform in the 
Hands of 25 valiant Soldiers. Tet th? theſe were the brave Inſtruments to reap 
Honour, he relyd upon Omnipotence for the Victory; and it was a remarkable Eft 
of Divine Providence that their Enemics offer'd them Bartel in the very Day appointed 
in England for the People to implore 4 Bleſſing on their Arms; ſo that at the Time 
that they are fighting, the whole Body of the Engliſh Nation are lifting up theif Eyes 
and Hands to Head n for their Succeſs and Safety. If they were wittorious now, they 
would not only inrich themſelves with the Wealth of [0 may Nations gather d together, 
but 4 Ringdom to which he had an undvubted Right would be conquer d, and En- 
gland from that Time would give Laws to France. The Soldiers inſpir'd with 
new Valour at the gallant Behaviour of their King, whoappeat'd to them 
like a Deity, anſwer'd him with triumphant Acclamations, and cry'd out 
to be led on immediately to Battel. The Dukes of Tok, Clarence and 
Gloceſter advisd his Majeſty not to ſuffer this their firſt Ardor to cool; but 
he weighing the mighty Conſequence of the A would not precipitate 
any Thing, but proceeded with a moſt admirable Conduct, as well as 
the nobleſt Courage. He was unwilling to quit the Advantage of his 
Ground, and ſtood expecting to give the French the firſt Charge; but 
when he ſound them not to move, and that the eager Impatience 101 


His bras 
Speech to hit 
Men. 
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his Men was no longer to be reſtrain'd, he cry'd aloud, Since our Enemies 
have intercepted our Way to Calais, let us break through their Army, in the Name 
of the moſt glorious Trinity, and in the moſt 5a Hour of the while Tear. 
Then alighting from his Horſe, with a Reſolution to put himſelf in the 
ſame Danger with the meaneſt of his Army, he commanded his Standards to 
move forwards, and the Archers on the Right and Left to advance upon the 
Enemy. | 
ä 1 Ranging of the Battel was committed to Sir Thomas Erpingham, an un 
Bare! of A- old experienc'd Knight; who with a Truncheon in his Hand led the Way,and a 
gincourt. gave the Signal by throwing it into the Air, at which the whole Army gave a #**wm 
Shout that ſeem'd to rend the Skies. But when they ſaw the Finch did not © 
come out to meet em, they made a little Halt to take Breath, and with a ſecond 
Shout the Archers in the Van began the Battel, who being lightly clad, used 
their Bows with ſuch Strength and Agility, that their Yard-long Arraws, 
drawn up to the Head, pierc'd with irreſiſtible Force where- e er they fell. At 
the ſame Time the two hundred brave Bow -· men in Ambuſh perform'd Won- 
ders, every Arrow of theirs being wing'd with inevitable Deſtruction. A thouſand 
ſele& French Horſe bravely advanc'd againſt the Archers in the Van, and with 
great Fur endeavour'd to break*em, but were fo terribly galld by them, that 
they madly ran on without Order, the hindmoſt Ranks preſſing thoſe before, 
and the Files gry Sane ſtraiten'd, they became a confus'd Heap of Men ra- 
ther than orderly Troops ; and the Horſes ſinking into the miry Ground, tor- 
mented likewiſe with Arrows, were grown furious, and would not be govern'd 
by their Riders. But the Archers perceiving the French advance with that 
Fierceneſs, retir*d within their ſharp pointed Piles, which cover'd them in the 
Front and both the Flanks. The Enemy in their Heat and Fury ſpurr'd their 
Horſes on theſe Piles ſer aſlope, with which being gall'd on theirBreaſts, Sides 
and Shoulders, they flounc'd and plung'd, and either tumbled on the Spikes, or 
throwing their Riders, cruelly impal'd them. It was a dreadful] SpeQacle 
to ſee the Numbers of Men and Horſes thus gor'd, ſome ſtruck through their 
Bodies, ſome hanging by an Arm ora Thigh, groaning in Torture, and unable 
to help themſelves or their Companions. The clattering of the Armour of ſuch 
Numbers tumbling on Heaps, the Clang of ſo many thouſand Arrows falling 
upon Steel Helmets and Breaſt-Plates, and the Cries of wounded and dyin 
Men, made a hideous Noiſe equal to the Horror of the Sight. The Eouliſh 
continu'd to overwhelm the diforder'd Enemy with a black Tempeſt of Ar- 
rows; and the French Troops being thus terribly ſhatter'd, fell back with ſuch 
Precipitation upon their main Body, that they broke all their Order. The 
Archers ſeeing their Ranks open'd, with greatBravery threw away theirBows, 
and with Sword and Battel-Ax ruſh*d into a cloſe Fight, or rather to a bloody 
Execution: For tho' the Frenchmen at Arms at firſt — 5 valiantly, and re- 
puls d them, yet being diſorder'd and broken, they could not ſuſtain a ſecond 
Charge, but were intirely routed, and the greateſt Part of *em kill'd. 
The great Yo. In the mean Time the mighty Hum at the Head of his main Battel advanc'd ,,,,,. 
leur of King to charge the ſecond Line of the French, which yet ſtood firm; in which he 2. _=_ 
Henry. acted not only the Part of a General, but alſo of a common Soldier, and his Ex- &. 
ceſs of Courage made him hazard a Life on which alone depended the Safety 
of his whole Army. He fought bravely in the Front of all his Men, where his 
Perſon was expos'd to ſo much Danger, that eighteen French Gentlemen hav- 
ing combin'd to kill him, charg'd up fo cloſe to him, that one of them with 
a Battel-Ax ſtruck him on the Creſt of his Helmet. But this bold Action was 
fatal to them, for they were all ſlain upon the Spot; and here the valiant David 
Gam, formerly mention'd, ſignaliz d himſelf in defending his Prince with the 
” Loſs of much Blood, and at laſt with the Life of himſelf and two of his Rela- 
| tions; of which Service the King was ſo ſenſible, that as they lay languiſhing 


in the Field, he gave them the Honour of Knighthood, as the only Acknow- 
225 ledgement 
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ledgement he could make for their Bravery. Still the Fight continu'd with great 
Fury, in which the Duke of Gloreſter being ſtruck down with Battel-Axes, 
the King gallantly ſtood over his Brother's Body, defended him, and fav'd his 
Life ; where he receiv'd ſo great a Blow on his Head, that he fell on one Knee, 
while two Gentlemen whoſ@Armour was like the King's, were kilPd. The 
Emzliſh, ſtill encourag'd by their glorious King, at length broke into the French 
Battalions, and diſorder*d them; for their Horſe which had been galFd with 
Arrows were now ungovernable : And the Exgliſb Horſe plac'd in Ambuſcade 23, Frencti 
within the Wood, ruſh'd forth with a mighty Shout, and furiouſly attack*d Fre broken. 
their Rere. The valiant Duke of Alenſon ſeeing the Battel loſt, and diſdaining to 
ſurvive the fatal Day, preſs'd into the thickeſt of the Fight, and attack'd King 
Henry in Perſon, crying out that he was the Duke of Alenſon, and with a fuxi- 
ous Blow of his Sword cleav'd off a great Part of the Crown, which was the 
Creſt of his Helmet. This fo rousd the Engliſh Lion, that with redoubled 
Force, he not only ſtruck Alenſon to the Ground, but with his own Hand flew . 
two of his Followers. Thoſe who were about his Majeſty's Perſon ſoon ſur- 
rounded the Duke, and with many Wounds diſpatch'd him, while the gene- 
rous King in vain call'd out to them to fave ſo gallant a Man: For the faithful 
Engliſh enrag d with the Sight of their Prince's Danger, could not be per- 
ſuaded to ſpare a Life that had put his to the leaſt Hazard. 
e The French Troops in the Rere were yet in good Order, and if they had 
Liviu, not wanted Courage might have renew'd the Fight; but when they ſaw the 
baun. two firſt Lines of their Army intirely routed, they were diſheartned ; and ob- 
ſerving that the Exgliſb Horſe wheePd off to charge them in the Rere, they 
fled without Reſiſtance, The Exgliſh Soldiers had now nothing to do but to 
kill and take Priſoners; and the French were fo diſpitited, as tamely to offer 
their Throats to be cut, or their Hands to be chain'd. Some fly ing Troops of 
the Enemy had rally'd, and made a Stand at fome Diſtance ; which the Kin 
obſerving, and conſidering the Numbers of thoſe that fled were more thaw ol 
his Army, he ſent a Command to them by a Herald to leave the Field, threat. 
ning, That if they preſum'd to withſtand his victorious Arms, he would ſhow them no 
Mercy; which ſo daunted their Minds, that they immediately obey'd and with- 
drew; only ſix hundred Men at Arms making a ſhew of Reſiſtance were im- 
mediately cut in Pieces by the Fury of the Exgliſb Soldiers. The victorious 
King thought he had clear'd the Field of all Enemies, when ſuddenly he was 
allarm'd with a Noiſe that the French had enter'd his Camp and plunder'd it: 
For ſome Troops of the French, who had fled firſt, underſtanding that the 
King's Camp was weakly guarded, ſoon broke into it, either aiming to re- 
trieve the Diſhonour of their Defeat, or covetous of Booty; and having eaſily , 
kill'd thoſe few t hat defended it, they robb'd the Tents and Carriages, and þ 
carry*d off the King's Crown, glorying in the noble Spoil as if they had been =P, 
victorious. It was now the Cloſe of the Evening, and the King was appre- / 
henſive that the numerous Enemy, tho? broken and diſpers'd, might gather in- b 
to a Body and ſurround him in the Dark. He knew that the Number of Pri- 
ſoners exceeded that of his own Men, and that it was impoſſible at the ſame 
Time to fight and ſecure them from killing his Soldiers; which rational Appre- 
henſion, and the Noiſe of new Troops arriving forc'd him upon an Action fo 
contrary to his merciful and generous Temper, that he could not reſolve upon 
it without the higheſt Regret: He commanded all the Priſoners to be kild, ex- 25, Pr ne- 
| cept a few of the greateſt Note; which Orders, tho* in Appearance bloody and rin. 
barbarous, were render'd neceſſary by the Extremity of bis Affairs. He then 
order'd his Soldiers to prepare for another Battel, who tho? weary*d with Fight- 
ing three Hours, and many of them wounded, readily obey'd ; and with their 
former chearful Reſolution, march'd to beat them out of their Camp: But they 
having haſtily plunder'd it, had ſoon left ir, and got out of the Reach of Pur- 2, prench 
ſuit. This baſeSurpriſal of the King's Carriages, which was one main Cauſe 0 comp taken. 
N | the 
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the Slaughter of the French Priſoners, was ſo generouſly reſented by the Duke 
of Burgundy, that he impriſon'd the chief Actors, and deſign'd to have put 
them to Death, had not his Son mediated for them, to whom they preſented 
King Henry's Sword, the Guards of which were of Gold, beſet with Jewels of 
reat Value. | | _ 2p 
| " Thus by the mighty Valour of King Henry and the Engliſh a glorious and LH 
wonderful Victory was obtain'd ; yet this great Prince was juſtly ſenſible of wk: 
a ſuperior Cauſe, and that Evening at the Head of his Army he ſolemn] 
Xing Henry prais'd the Soveraign of the Univerſe for his Succeſs, direct ing the Toh 
give: all the Pſalm to be ſung; and at that Verſe, Not unto us, O Lord, nct unto us, but 
—_— thy Name be the Glory, he commanded all his Army to proſtrate themſelves 
to the Ground as a Token of their Humility. After that in the Preſence of 
his Nobility and Officers, and five Hench Heralds, who were ſent for Leave 
to bury their Dead, he declar'd, That it was nt his own, but an Almighty Hand 
which had gain'd ſo greata Victory; and that the diſmal Sight th had before their Eyes, 
was ordir'd by the Divine Juſtice to puniſh the Sins of France. Then he put 
the Queſtion in Form both to the French and Exgliſb Heralds, Whethcy he 
or the Ring of France was to be acknowl:ag'a Viitors? And having the Ho- 
nour adjudg'd to him, he ask*d the Name of the next Caſtle, to which An- 
| ſwer was made Agincourt. Then, reply'd he, let His to all Poſterity be calld 
THE BATTEL OF AGINCOUR T. After which, the Night grow- 
ing late, he march'd with his weary*d Soldiers out of the Field at Maſconcellis, 
1 . where they had lodg'd the Night before. In this memorable Battel were 
French. kill'd on the French Side the General himſelf the Conſtable of Fance, the 
Admiral of France, the Dukes of Brabant, Bar and Alerſon, the Earls of Ne- 
vers, Marle, Vaudemont, Blammont, Rouſſy and Faukemberge, and many other 
Noblemen, of which we have a long Catalogue upon Record. In all were 
kill'd about ten thouſand Men, of whom ſeven or eight thouſand were 
Noble, and above a hundred of them Princes, who had Banners carry'd be- 
fore them in the Field. The Account given by Elmham is this, That there 
were kilPd one Archbiſhop, three Dukes, ſix Earls, ninety two Barons, fif- 
teen hundred Knights, and ſeven thouſand Eſquires and Gentlemen. Of the 
Priſoners ſixteen hundred were Men of Quality, among whom were the 
Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the Marſhal Bouciquault, and the Earls of Ex, 
Vendoſme and Richemont. All this was effected with a very inconſiderable 
The ſmai Loſs on the Erzliſh Side: For Walſinzham only reckons the Duke of York Un- 
Lak. cle to King Henn, the young Earl of Saſſlt, four Knights, one Eſquire, and 
twenty eight common Soldiers; tho? others account the Number of the ſlain 
to be about four or five hundred. 
Upon the Day after the Battel, the twenty ſixth of October, King Henry wg... 
took his March towards Calais, and paſſing the bloody Field, he order'd 44 
Search for all the Exgliſh, whom he caus'd to be interr'd according to their 
Quality ; but he took the Bodies of his Uncle the Duke of Tork, and the 
Earl of Saffolt along with him, in order for a more honourable Interment 
in England. Then viewing his Army, in a Speech made to his Men, he 
applauded their Valour, of which he had ſeen ſuch admirable Effects in the ſtu- 
pendious Victory: Yet he admoniſh'd them, To aſcribe all to the Favour of the 
Almighty, who had wrought a Miracle, in making a Handful of Men victorious 
over ſuch a numerous Army, to abate their Vanity and Preſumption. He fur- 
ther added, That he could not but adore the Divine Providence for its Care of 
The King's the Lives of his Subjects, that ſo few had fallen in Battel. Tet he could not be- 
Generofity. hold ſuch Streams of Blood, and Heaps of Carca ſſ, es, thy of Enemies, without 
Horror; but the Sight of his own Fellow-Soldiers afſeited him with the tendereſt 
Compaſſion , therefore he had perform'd the laſt Rites due to ſuch magnanimous 
Souls in burying their Bodies, that they might not be exposd to Wolves and 


Valtures, In his March to Calais this. generous Prince ſhew'd. = | 
| | | | mo 


r HENRY Vous 


Walſing. 
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- moſt obliging Behaviour to his Noble Priſoners, the Dukes of Orleans, Bour- 
bon and the reſt ; and entertaining them at Dinner, he with the greateſt Mo- . Bui. 
deſty condoPd their Condition, and applauded their Valour, attributing no- 710 thegreet 
thing to himſelf, but to the Hand of Heav'n, which had deſign'd to puniſh “ 
the crying Sins of Fance; and after Dinner he preſented to every one of them 
a Robe of rich Damask ; further teſtifying the ſame Inclinations to Peace, now 
as before he began the War. Afterwards, when the Duke of Orleam appear?d 
very melancholy and declining Eating, the King with the moſt ingagiog A ir 
ſaid, Courage, good Couſin, I have not conquer d you, becauſe I am ſuperior in Me- 
rit, but becauſe God would puniſh the French People for their Sins; and if he is 
juſtly angry with them, it is not decent for you to be angry with Him, or to repine 
at his Proceedings. Shortly after the Duke of Burgundy, inrag'd at the Loſs 
of his two Brothers the Duke of Brabant and Count de Newers, ſent a 
Herald with a Gauntlet of Defiance, threatning him with the utmoſt Re- 
venge. The King calmly return'd the Gauntlet with this wiſe Anſwer, Go i fu 
tell your Maſter, that he has no reaſon to be ” Enemy; that I am forry for the ts the Duke of 
Death of his Brothers, which is not to be charg d upon me cr my Soldiers; and if he Burgundy. 
pleaſe to come to Boulogn, he ſhall be ſatisfy*d from the Priſoners I have, that the 
French alone are guilty of their Blood, and of them he is to require it, As this 
Battel was highly afflicting to all France, ſo it affected the Dauphize to ſuch 
a degree, that he dy'd ſhortly after, 
On the ſixteenth Day of November the triumphant King left Calais, and 
embark'd for England; and after a violent Storm arriv'd ſafely at Dover, _ He land: ot 
where he was receiv'd with loudeſt Acclamations of rejoicing People, that co- Poe. 
ver'd all the Shore. Arriving near Canterbury, the Archbiſhop, Abbot and 
Monks met him in their richeſt Habits ; and as he approach'd London, the 
Mayor and Aldermen, and four hundred of the principal Citizens in their 
Gowns, attended his Coming on Black-Heath; and at St. Thomas of Watering 
the Clergy of the City waited on him in a ſolemn Proceſſion, with the Re- 
licks of ſeventy Saints. As he paſg'd through the Streets, he ſaw both Sides H. Zntry in- 
of the Way hung with the richeſt Tapeſtry, wherein were repreſented the“ London. 
lorious Actions of the Exgliſb Kings in War; he heard Pſalms and Hymns 
Jang in Joy for his Major + Yet ſtill giving all the Glory to God, he de- 
clin'd his own Praiſes; and in all this Triumph would not permit his dinted 
Helmet, and bruis'd Armour to be carry'd before him as the Trophies of his 
daring Valour, but expreſsly forbad it, as too vain an AﬀeQation of Glory. 
At St. Paul's Cathedral he alighted from his Horſe, and made his Offerings 
with the utmoſt Devotion ; and then proceeded to Weſtminſter, where his Pa- 
lace was prepar*d for his Reception, for the Lodging of the chief of the French 
' Priſoners. In the Morning, the Mayor and Aldermen, with two hundred 21, cyt 
of the Citizens, attended his Majeſty with a Preſent of a thouſand Pounds in Prefer. 
. Gold, in two Golden Baſons worth five hundred Pounds more, which were 
receiv'd with the moſt obliging Marks of Gratitude. . Then that all his Sub- 
jets might join with him in Praiſing God for the Succeſs of his Arms, he ap- 
pointed Days of Thanksgiving to be obſerv'd through all his Dominions: And 
that he might perform the laſt Rites to the Memory of the Duke Tork and the 
Earl of Suffolk, he ſummon'd a great Number of Biſhops and Abbots to cele- 
brate their Obſequies; the former being bury'd at Fotberingay in Mort hampton- 
ſpire, and the latter at Ewhelme in Oæfordſbire. And this in the main concluded 
that great and memorable Year for England's Glory 1415. 


. III. As the Wars between England and France alarm'd all Europe, and a 7 
Peace was generally deſir d, that the Chriſtian Princes might unite againſt the *** *-* 
common Enemy the Turk, ſo to effect this Work Sigiſmund the Emperor, a 1416. 


Man of great Wiſdom and Abilities, employ'd his Mediation. Intending to Reg. 3. 


viſit both theſe Weſtern Monarchs, he came firſt to the French Court attended 
| " g Nun 1 with 
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The Emperor with eight hundred Horſe, where he earneſtly ſollicited King Charles to an 
OW 4. Accommodation; finding in outward Appearance that he was ready to em- 
England and brace the Motion, he took with him the Archbiſhop of Rheims as Ambaſſa- 
France. dor from the French King, and travell'd in the ſame State to Calais. Here the 

Governor of the Town, the Earl of Warwicky with the Garriſon in Arms em 

tertain'd him at King Henr's Charge, with ſo much Honour and Gallantry, 

that his Imperial Majeſty was charm'd with the Reception, and afterwards 

told the King, That 0 Chriſtian Prince had 4 Kpight equal to him for Wiſdom, 

good Breeaing and Courage; and that if all Courteſie were loſt, it might be found 

again in the Earl of Warwick. After two Days Continuance, thirty of King 

Henrys Ships arriv'd, in which the Emperor embark*d with a noble Retinue 

| conſiſting of a thouſand Perſons, among whom were the Count Palatine of 
the Rhine, the Duke of Milan, and many Soveraign Princes both of Germany 

He comer into and Italy, On the twenty ninth Day of April he landed at Dover, where he 
England: found the Duke of Gloceſter, Conſtable of the Caſtle, with many of the Ex- 

liſþ Nobility on the Shore; who boldly ſtepp'd into the Water with their 
£ 
drawn Swords, as the Emperor was ready-to fet Foot on Land, declaring, 
That if he came as a Mediator for Peace, they would receive him with the Honours due 
tu the Imperial Dignity; but if as Emperor to claim any Authority in England, 
which was a free Kingdom, they were ready to oppoſe his Landing, The Emperor 
aſſuring them, That his Thoughts were free from any ſuch Deſign, and that he came 
to eſtabliſh Peace between England and France, the Exglzſh Nobility receiv'd and 
conducted him him very honourably. At Canterbury he was met by the 
Archbiſhop, at Recheſtar by the Duke of Bedford, at Dartford by the Duke 
of Clarence, and at Black-Heath by the King himſelf, not only with that Re- 
ſpect which his Dignity and Merits challeng'd, but with an Affection due to 
a Perſon related to him by the Marriage of Barbara Daughter of the Earl of 

He is magni» Z;lie, the King's Couſin- German. His Entertainment was magnificent, and 
ficently receiv- his Charges all born by King Heu, who the more to honour him inſtall'd 
4.5 t him Knight of the Garter at Mindſor, after the moſt ſolemn and pompous 
Manner; and the Emperor ſo eſteem'd this Honour, that he always wore 
the Collar when hefat in any Aſſembly. 

Shortly after the Emperor inſiſted upon the Buſineſs for which he came, r 
and preſs d for a Peace with France, in which he was calmly heard by the h. 
En:li King; but upon new Diſplea ſures for ſome Loſs of Men in the Terri- 
tories of Roan, the Motion at that Time qua ſh'd, and could not ſucceed, Leſt 
the French ſhould ſuppoſe him diſccurag'd at a ſmall Loſs. Yet the Em- 
peror, continuing his Interceſſion for Peace, had probably effected it by his 
powerful Per ſuaſions, had not the Exgliſhß about that Time beſieg'd Har fleur 
both by Sea and Land. For not long beſore the Earl of Dorſet, Governor of 
that Place, having made an Inroad into the County of Caux, was attack d 

the Earl of Armagnac, now Conſtable of France, and ſo diſtreſs' d that he was 
- forc'd to retire into an Orchard or Wood, with the Loſs of three hundred of 
his Men. After which, in his March towards Harfleur, he was intercepted by 
the ſame Earl, with ſuch Numbers, and ſuch Advantages by the Sea-fide, that 
the Conſtable was ſo ſure of Victory that he ſent a Herald to the Earl of Vor- 
pet to ſummon him to ſurrender himſelf and all his Men Priſoners. To 
The Bravery Which Dorſet heroically reply'd, That it was not the Caſlom of the Engliſh to 
© ” . 7 Y yield without Fighting, nor was he ſo cowardly as to. ſurrender to an Enemy mum 
Normandy. God might deliver into his Power. Upon which Armagnac march'd fiercely down 
the Hill to ſeize his Prey, but was fo vigorouſly ply'd by the Archers with a 

- perpetual Shower of Arrows, that his Troops were extreamly ſhatter*d'before 
they could come ro charge the Enemy. After which a cloſe Fight was long 
maintain'd at the Sword's Point, 'till the Engliſb by their incomparable Va- 
lour and Bravery prevaiPd againſt the Inequality of Numbers, and defeated 
the Conſtable with the Loſs of twelve hundred of his Men, and the great __ 
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zard of his own Perſon : Which Victory was the more conſiderable, ſince the 
Number ofthe Exgliſb, according to Walſingham, was no more than fifteen hun- 
dred, and that of the French fifteen thouſand. To repair this Diſgrace, the 
Conſtable firſt hang'd up many of his Men, and after 2 Reinforcement he 
d the Town of Harfleur by Land, while the Viſcount Narbox Vice-Ad- 
of France, with a Fleet of different ſorts of Shi 
the Sein, and did the ſame by Water. 
King Henry hearing of this News, immediately recall'd his Ambaſſadors, the 
Biſhop of Norwich and Sir Thomas Erpingham, then in Commiſſion for an Ac- 
commodation with France ; and the Emperor well perceiving that the French 
took all Advantages, and that King Henry would not bear ſuch Uſage, ſaw it 
in vain to make any further Endeavours, therefore he reſolv'd to leave them to 
the ſad Effects of War, and enter into a League with the King of Ergland, 
which was ſoon concluded to this Effect: That ſince his Imperial Majeſty, de- 
« firing to eſtabliſh a general Peace in Chriſtendom both as to Cliurch and State, 
© had endeayour'd to compoſe all Differences between Fance and England; and 
© ſince the French King had induſtriouſly declin'd all Offers that might contri- 
© bute to the Happineſs of either: Therefore the King of Exzlaza,. and the 
© Emperor Sig//mand had enter'd into a ſtrict Alliance, mutually to ſupport 
* and defend each other againſt all Perſons, the Church and Pope of Rome only 
* excepted. That neither of them ſhould purſue any Deſigns injurious to the 
© other's Advantage; but contribute all they could to the Advancement of each 
That, without any Acts of Hoſtility, the Sub- 
jects of both Princes ſhould have free Liberty of Trading in all their Domi- 
© nions, paying the uſual Tolls and Cuſtoms. That neither of the two Princes 
« ſhould allow Sanctuary to any Rebel or Exile of the other's Subjects; nor 
« ſhould ingage in any War, without the Knowledge and Conſent of the other. 
That both the Princes might proſecute the War againſt Fance for the Reco- 
© very of their Rights; and that they ſhould mutually aſſiſt each other for the 
obtaining of that End. And, if a Peace ſhould be concluded with Fance, 
© and the demanded Territories reſtor'd, they ſhould mutually maiatain each 
other in the Poſſeſſion of them. This League was coucluded and ſign'd Au- 
guſt the Fifteenth, and not long after confirm'd in Parliament. Os 
In the mean Time the French, that had felt the heavy Hand of the Exzliſh, 
and ſeen that King Heury had recall'd his Plenipotentiarics for Peace, reſolv'd 
to rig out their greateſt Naval Power, both to block up Hazfleur, and annoy 
the Engliſh Nation. But becauſe the French King could not ſuddenly provide 
umber of Ships as the Occaſion requir'd, he hir'd of the Republick of 
Genoa eight large Carracks, and other Veſſels from Spain and Flanders, which 
with his own Ships made up a Fleet of five hundred Sail. Theſe cruiſing about 
ng Henm deſign'd to have gone in Perſon 
ainſt them, but the Emperor difſuaded him from the Attempt, the Charge 
of that Enterprize was committed to his Brother John Duke of Bedford, accom- 
pany'd with the Earls of Marche, Oxford, Huntington, Warwick, Arundel, Sa- 
lisbury and Devonſhire, who having three or four hundred Ships, and twenty 
thouſand Men on Board, reſolv'd to fight the French Fleet. Shortly after a 
ng Engagement happen'd, in which the Valour of the Duke of 
Bedford and his brave Adventurers fo far prevaild that the Frexch Ships were 54, French 
moſt of them batter'd, ſunk and taken; and, according to Harding, their Loſs defeated ar 
amounted to twenty thouſand Men. Immediately after, the Duke ſupply'd ** 
Harflear, with Ammunition, Victuals and other Neceſſaries, which the Gar- 
riſon extreamly wanted; which fo diſcoura d the Conſtable D Armagnac, 
that he broke up the Siege, and return'd to Paris. This extraordinary Service Harfleur ris 
was ſo admir'd by the Emperor, that he openly declar'd, That England was lv. 
happy in having ſuch a Ring, but the R 
ever after ſhew'd a particular Eftee 
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The Emperor's Affairs being finiſh'd, and all Royal Entertainments grate. . .. 
fully acknowledg'd, he prepar'd for his Return towards Geymazy, and King 
The King ac. Henry, to do him more Honour, accompany'd him to the Town of Calais; 
companies the where, after their Arrival, the Duke of Burgundy repair'd to pay his Homage 
Cato the Emperor; which Duke, ſome Months before, had concluded a Truce 
with the Earl of Warwick, in Behalf of King Henn, for the Countries of Han- 
ders and Artois. Henry therefore in Hopes of a farther Amity with a Man of 
his Intereſt, ſent his Brother the Duke of Gloceſter, and the Earl of Marche 
to lie as Hoſtages at St. Omers for Burgund) 's ſaſe Paſſage and Conduct, with 
whom he ſent the Earl of Warwick to conduct him to Calais, His Reception 
was very honourable both from the Emperor and the King of England; with 
the former he perform'd his Homage, and with the latter renew'd the Truce 
for two Years longer; both which was ſo diſpleaſing to the French, that the 
Emperor was condemn'd by em for augmenting thoſe Miſeries in France which 
he pretended he came to relieve, by animating Burgundy againſt Orleans,and en- 
couraging King Henry's Vanity in the Thoughts he had entertain'd of prevail- 
n, Dube of ing * a weak King. This is certain from the Archieves of this Kingdom, 
Burgundy' that ſecret Articles were ſign'd at Calais by the Duke of Burgundy in Vindica- 
Heir Dual. tion of King Henry's Title, in which he acknowledg'd him to be rightful King 
_ of France, and accordingly would declare himſelf for him in due Time. Yer 
in a few Months Time, as tho? he had forgot all, he conſented and ſwore to a 
League with the King and Dauphine of Fance againſt the Power of England, 
and acted accordingly. 


The Eupen. After the Duke of Burgandy's Departure, the King prepar'd for his Return wi. 
ze into England, and the Emperor made ready to go by Sea to Dort in his Way to 
; Germany. He deſpair'd of obtaining a Peace between England and France, 
and was extreamly diſſatisfy d that he had waſted ſo much Time in an unſuc- 
ceſsful Mediation; he deteſted the Inſincerity and mean Shifts of the French, 
and highly applauded the Plain-Dealing of the Exgliſb. There had been fo 
free and open a Correſpondence between him and the King of England, that 
one did not keep any N ſecret from the other; and the like mutual Aﬀe- 
ction and Confidence was ſcarce ever known between two Princes. After the 
moſt amicable Parting; the Emperor: ſet Sail for Dort, to which Place he was 
attended by the Duke of 9 Sir John Tiptoft, and many other Exgliſb 
Knights and Gentlemen, to whom he preſented a thouſand Crowns in Gold; 
and likewiſe ſent many rare and valuable Preſents to King Henry), as Pledges 
of his Love and Gratitude. From Dort his Imperial Majeſty purſuing his 
Journey, at length repair'd to the famous Council of Conſtance, which had 
now continu'd near three Years, and of which we-ought to ſay ſomething, 
becauſe the Engliſh had ſo great a Concern in it. | 
The Councilef The Churches throughout Chriſtendom had been diſturb'd for the Space of 
twenty nine Years, and now inſufferably afflicted thro? the Schiſmatical Ambi- 
tions maintain d by three Papal Monarchs, mounted into St. Peter's Chair, each 
of them ſo violently graſping the Seat, that the Joints of it were torn aſunder, 
and the Triple Crown ſo batter'd by their ſulminant Execrations, that it was 
render*d unfit for any of their Heads. The three Contenders were Benedict XIII. 
elected by the Spaniaras ; Gregory XII. ſet up by the French, and John XXIV. 
preſerr'd by the Jralians. To prevent the Miſchieſs ariſing from this furious 
Struggle, the Princes of Chriſtendom appointed a general Council-to: be held 
at Conſtance in Germany, which began in Febraary 1414, and continu'd above 
the Space of three Years; to which were aſſembled the Emperor, the Pope, 
the Palſgrave ofthe Rhine, four Patriarchs, twenty ſeven Cardinals, forty ſe- 
ven Archbiſhops, a hundred and ſixty Biſhops, Princes, Barons and Gentle- 
men, with their Attendants, above. thirty, thouſand: To. this Council Ki 
Henry ſent the Biſhops of London, Salisbury, Litchfield. and Coventry,: Bath a 
Wells, Norwich, Hereford and St. David's, with the Abbot of Wr | 
| | a | 
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and Prior of Worceſter, accompany'd alſo with the Earl of Warwick, to make 

the nobler ns = ; themſelves and Attendants amounting to eight hun- 

dred Horſe : that it was doubtful whether their honourable Preſence _ The Appears 
more 1 the Aſſembly, or their Learning and Judgment improv'd the Put , 
whole Body of the Council. For two of theſe Biſhops were made Cardinals, 

and of the thirty ſelected to aſſiſt the Cardinals in their Election of a new 


Pope, the Biſhops of London, Litchfield, Bath and Wells were choſen, and the 


Biſhop of London was firft nominated for Pope; but he himſelf nominated the 
Man that ſucceeded, which was Ortho Colonna by the Name of Martin V. 
whoſe Coronation was with mighty Magnificence ſolemniz'd by the five Na- 
tions afſembled, with this Honour given to the Exgliſh, That the Prior of 
St. John's was the Supporter of the Triple Crown. Touching the Decrees of 
this Council, it is ſufficient to obſerve that Wicklif*s Books were condemn'd 
as Heretical, that John Huſi, and Hierom of Prague, were both burnt, the 
Holy Maid Bridget canoniz'd for a Saint, and that Exgland was made a Na- 


tion in Rank before Spain. 


Walſing 
&C. 


"I 


Before this Council was diffoly'd, King Henry had calPd a Parliament in 7 Parliae © 


London, in Order to profecute his Title to the French Crown, where the Lord re in Eng- 
Chancellor, Biſhop of Wincheſter and Cardinal, in the King's Behalf made an 
_ Oration declaring the earneſt Deſire his Maſter had to make a Peace 

with the French, which their King continually oppos'd, and againſt the Law 

of Arms deny*d upon Ranſom to deliver the Prifoners taken at Agincourt, 

ſo that the Peace to be expected muſt be purchas'd by the Sword alone. To 
which the whole Body confented, and granted the King a Subſidy and a 
Tenth, which was gracioully accepted ; but it was too ſhort for the mighty 
Charge of the deſign'd Expedition, therefore the King was oblig'd to pawn his 
Crown to his Uncle the Biſhop of Wincheſter for a large Sum of Mony, as he 

did certain Jewels to the Lord Mayor of London for ten thouſand Marks. Yer 

in this Parliament, after he had created the valiant Earl of Dorſet, Duke of 
Exeter, he order'd him a thouſand Pounds per Annum out of the Exchequer, 

and forty Pounds out of the Cuſtoms at Exeter; which liberal Example was 

ſo well approv'd by the Lords, that they rather thought it too little, and not 
proportionable to the Merits and Services of that noble Perſon. 


IV. The Emperor's Mediation between England and France being fru- A D. 


ſtrated by the Elluſions of the French, King Henry diſdain*d to relinquiſh his 141 
Right ſo often demanded, therefore reaſſuming his Claim, he began this Year R 1 7; 
with great Preparations for War, And 1 got all Things ina Readineſs, eg J. 
with a puiſſant Army, he reſolv'd upon a ſecond Expedition into Fance, King Hen- 
taking Advantage of the two preſent Factions in that Kingdom, that of Buy. M wa 
gundy, and that of Orleans; in which the King of Frante join'd with the for- — 
mer, and the Dauphine with the latter. King Henrys Fleet conſiſted of fif- 
teen hundred Sail, having on Board many Lords and Men at Arms, with 
twenty five thouſand five hundred and 1 Soldiers, beſides a thou- 
ſand Carpenters, Artificers and Labourers. But beſore his Departure, he ap- 

inted his Brother John Duke of Bedford to be Protector of England, during 
fs Abſence; which done, upon the twenty eighth Day of Jah, EW PIs 
ſhipping, the Sails of his own Veſſel being of Purple Silk moft richly em- 
broider'd with Gold. On the firſt of Auguſt he landed in Normandy with „ , 
ſuch Terror to the Inhabitants, that they fled from the Shores, and 2 the Normandy. 

without Men or Cattle; infomuch that twenty five thouſand of 

them retir'd to Bretaign, ſo formidable was the Approach of the Engliſh, No 
ſooner had King Henry ſet his Foot on Land, but he honour'd forty eight of 
his brave Followers with Knighthood ; and then gave ſtrict Orders, upon 
Pain of Death, that the Perſons of Eccleſiaſticks, and of Women ſhould be 
inviolable, and likewiſe all others that ſuhmitted themſelves to his Govern- 
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King Henry began with taking a View of Harflear, after which he laid Siege b.. 
to Connueft, —_ - the ſtrongeſt Caſtles ia Normandy, which he took on = be 
Sixteenth of Auguſt, and gave both it and the whole Demeſns belonging to it 

l _ Hetakerſes to his Brother the Duke of Clarence: And to the Earl of Salisbuiy, the Com- 
veral Places. mander of his ſecond Line he gave the Caſtle of Damvilliers, which at the ſame 
Time he won hy his Arms; as alſo that of Lovers to the Earl-Marſhal; and 

theſe were the firſt that were inveſted with any Revenue in France. Next he 
march'd againſt Caen, one of the Capital Cities of the Province, which Place 

was ſtrongly fortify?d, well mann'd and viQtuall'd, fo that nothing was wanting 

for a vigorous Defence. Yet the King fat down before it, and his Batteries not 
working the deſign'd Effects, he attempred it by Mines, and ruin'd bravely 

a great Part of the Wall; yet ſtill the Beſieg'd made a manful Defence, and 

drove the Engliſh back from the Breach. Nevertheleſs Henn, ſeeing that they 

could not long ſubſiſt, unwilling to carry it by Storm, which mult be to the 
Deſtruct ion of the Inhabicants, whom he ſought to make his loving Subjects, 
ſummon'd them by a Herald, and promis'd them Mercy; which they in 

Caen cake» hopes of Relief utterly deſpis'd. Upon whichhe proceeded to a Storm, which 

, was ſucceeded by a great Slaughter, 'till the King ſtay'd the Soldiers Fury, 
and caugd the Citizens to diſarm themſelves, ſetting a ſtrong Guard, as well 
to keep his Men from pillaging, as the Inhabitants from Hoſtile Attempts : 
And they that diſobey*d were either put to Death or Ranſom, which was free» 

ly diſtribured among his Captains and Soldiers; by which regular Action 
King Henry here gain'd the Eſtimation of a great Commander, and an up- 
right Prince. The Report of his Clemency and Generoſity to thoſe he had 
conquer'd, ſpreading through the Country, the Governors of the neighbour- 
ing Towns ſent to him the Keys of their Gates. The King, to invite and in- 
courage the People, made Proclamation, that they who voluntarily ſubmitted 
themſelves ſhould enjoy all Safety and Privileges under the Protection of his 
Government. King Hen proceeding in his Conqueſts, upon the firſt of De- 
cember ſat down 87 the ſtrong Town and Caſtle of Falaiſe, and tho? it was 
the Depth of Winter, with invincible Patience he continu'd the Siege *rill 
the twentieth of December, when the Garriſon of the Town, being no longer 

Fulaife ſur. able to hold our, deſir'd a Parly, and ſurrender'd upon Articles, too many to 

renders. relate in this Place. EW 
While this valiant Prince had by a ſwiſt Conquelt in four Months recover'd . 
a great Part of thoſe Dominions which anciently belong'd to the Exgliſh Kings 4. % 
The Scots in France, the Scots thinking his own Kingdom unprovided, and hoping to —_ 
ar En- Advantage of a diſcontented Party in the Nation, invaded Ergland, with a 
: great Army, and waſted the Country with Fire and Sword. T heſe till pre- 
tending that King Richard was alive, under the Conduct of the Duke of Alba- 
and the Earl of Douglaſs, brought along with them a counterfeit King, 
and laid Siege both to Roxborough and Berwick, where all imaginable Methods 
were us'd for the taking of thoſe two Places. But before they could ſucceed in 
their extraodinary Attempts, the Protector Job» Duke of Bedford, and the new 
Duke of Exeter, had made ſufficient Proviſion againſt them, and with an 
Army march'd into the North, where joining with the Earls of Northumberland 
"4 nel. and Weſtmorland, their Forces amounted to a hundred thouſand Men, a great 
my provided Part of them well form'd and regular: So that the Duke of Exeter ſa id he 
Aft them. could draw out of them forty thouſand equal in Courage and Military Skill to 
= any the King had. A remarkable Inſtance ofthe Strength of the Nation, which 
= | beſides the Forces employ'd in Fance, could on a ſudden raiſe ſuch an Army. 

To theſe join'd Henry Benet Archbiſhop of Tork, who was ſo decrepid with 

Age, that he was born in his Chair about the Field; and the Fame of his Arri- 

val, and the Dread of the great Engliſb Generals fo diſcourag'd the Scots, that 

re. they broke up their Sieges in great Diſorder, and left all their Tents, Ladders 
and Engines. This was ſucceeded for a conſiderable Time after with great De- 
vaſtations made by the Exgliſb in many Parts of Scotland. The 
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a. The King's Affairs thus eſtabliſh'din the North, the Clergy were much eas d 
by the Securing of the Lord Cobham, their great Piſturber in the South; who 
had lately made new Steps towards the Expoſing of their Errors, and oppoſing 
their exorbitant Power. But one main Complaint againſt him was, That he _ l 
had defac'd the Pictures of the Saints in many Maſs Books; ſome of which 57 Joh Old. 
were ſhown to the People at St. Paul's Croſs, where the Preacher inſinuated that caſtle. 
the Offence was done to the triumphant Saints in Heaven. A Parliament be- 
ing then aſſembled by the Protector's Authority, for a Supply of Mony againſt 
France, it was there thought a Matter of that Importance, that a great Re- 
ward was offer'd for any that could take him. Not long after the Lord 4 
took him in Wales, after a noble Reſiſtance and many Wounds ; and brought 
him to Weſtminſter, where he appear'd before the Parliament. Having been 
before out-law*d upon Treaſon in the King's Bench, and excommunicated by 
the Archbiſhop for Hereſie, it was adjudg?d upon the Record and Proceſs, that 
he ſhould be carry'd to the Tower, end thence drawn thro* the City to the 
new Gallows in St. Giles's Fields, and there to be hang'd about the Middle, 
and burnt hanging in a Chain. All which was perform'd with the higheſt On 
Execrations of the Prieſts, who adjur'd the People not to pray for a Man Who“ 
was certainly going to Hell, becauſe he dy'd in obſtinate Rebellion againſt 
the Pope. Thus dy*d the great Lord Cobham ; and as this was the firft Noble 
Blood that was ſhed in Exgland on the Account of Religion by popiſh Malig- 
nity, fo perhaps never any ſuffer'd a more cruel Martyrdom. 

In the mean Time the unhappy Kingdom of France was more and more fill'd AD 
with the Noiſe and Miſeries of War, which King Henn proſecuted with ſuch 7 Þ 
* unweary'd Vigour, that he belieg'd and took Towns in the Depth of Winter, 


make the ſwifter Advances in ſubduing Normandy by beſieging many Towns Great con. 
and Caſtles at the ſame Time, he divided his Army into ſeveral Bodies. The _ Nor- 
valiant Duke of Clarence at the Head of one of them beſieg'd Chan broiſe, and . 

the Caſtle of Beche-Lowyn ; the Surrender of the firſt being concluded on March 

the ninth, and that of the latter on rhe fourth of May following. The Duke 

of Gloceſter led another Body of the Army into the Country of Conſtan ine, a 

large Neck of Land reaching into the Sea, over againſt Portland on the Enzliſh 

Shore. The Town and Caſtle of Vire were agreed to be ſurrender'd February 

the twenty firſt, and the like Agreement was made about St. Lo, March the 

twelfth. On the ſixteenth of the ſame Month the Town and Caſtle of Ca- 

renton capitulated; on the ſeventeenth Poxtdown was deliver'd ro him, and 

eight Days after St. Saviour le Viconte, The ſtrong Town of Cherburgb, which 

ſtood in the Sea, made a longer Defence than any of the reſt, but at length 

was forc'd to capitulate in the latter End of Auguſt. While theſe and ſeveral 

other Places were taken by the Exgliſh, King Henry, after ſome new Offers 

of Accommodation, reſolvd to beſiege Roan, the great and Capital City of 
Normandy ; a City ſtrongly fortity'd with extraordinary Walls, Towers, and The seng: 
a vaſt Ditch, and containing a very numerous Garriſon. The Citizens al- 3 
ſo preſuming upon the Strength of the Garrifon, and in their own Numbere, : 
which were near three hundred thoufand, reſolv'd to defend the Place with 

the greateſt Vigour, and to endure all Extremities, rather than ſurrender, 

fince to that one Place the Inhabitants of Normandy had brought all their Trea- 

ſure, accounting it their laſt wry. and Retreat, and by a prudent Foreſight 

had been diligent to fortifie it in the Beginning of the War. 

The King after he had taken Pont de P Arche, eight Miles diſtant from Roay, 
Place: But underſtanding the obſtinate Reſolution of the Beſieg?d, he would 3. * 
not laviſh the Lives of his Soldiers in continual Attacks, but determin'd to cut 
off all Proviſions and Relief, and reduce it by Famine. To this End his Army 

ſurrounded it by Land, and a Squadron of good Ships which he had "_ the 
| | | | ing 
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nor could all the Rigours of the Seaſon ſtop the Progreſs of his Conqueſts. To Reg. 2 


and accounted the Key of the River Sein, laid cloſe Siege to this important Rea" 5/e2'd 
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— of them 


A Treaty made 


| but in vain. 


Fifty thou 


King of Portugal, block'd up the Mouth of the Sein. Then to ſecure his Camp 
from all Aſſaults, he encompaſs'd it with a large Intrenchment pitch'd with 
ſharp Stakes, and defended with a high Rampart, Bulwarks and Turnpikes. 
Sir Robert Bapthorp was appointed to overſee this Work, which he perform'd 
with great Skill and Diligence, as he had before the Trenches between the 
Camp and the Town. 'The Zing himſelf lodg'd on the Eaſt of the City, the 
Duke of Clarence on the Weſt, and the Duke of Exeter on the North; be- 
tween whom was quarter'd the Marſhal, 9 d- with the Earl of Ormond, 
and the Lords Harington and Talbot. Before the Port of St. Hillary, the Lords 


\ Roſs, Willoughby, Fitz-Hagh and Sir William Porter encamp'd their Forces. 


The Earls of Mortaign and Salisbary lodg'd near the Abby of St. Catharines ; Sir 
John Gray about the Chappel Mount St. Michael's, and Sir Philip Leech upon a 
Hill adjoyning. The River Sin was block d up with three Iron Chains, one 
of them laid two Foot above the Water, another level to it, and the third 
two Foot below it, to hinder all Relief into the City by Boats; the Charge 
of which was committed to Thomas Baron of Carew, who very exaQtly per- 
form'd it. On the other Side the River were encamp'd the Earls of Warren 
and Huntington, the Lords Nevill and Ferrers, and Sir Gilbert Unfrewville, di- 
realy before the great Port de Pont; and for a general Communication of one 


ſufficient for Carriages as Occaſion ſhould require. 
During this memorableSiege, many martial Exploits happen'd, but no ge- 
neral Aſſaults; and thus it continu'd from the Beginning of Juh till December, 


The Beſg When the Beſieg'd began to be in great Diſtreſs tor want of Proviſions; and 


ffs. * .. to disburthen themſelves, they thruſt out twenty thouſand Men, Women and 


Children who were unſerviceable for the Defence of the City, and expos'd them 
to the Mercy of the Engliſh. When King Henry ſa w this miſerable Multitude 
ſhut out of the Gates, tho? he reſolv'd to force them back to increaſe the Miſe- 
ry of Famine, yet being unwilling to attack a Company of Wretches unarm'd 
and helpleſs, a ave Orders to pour upon them a Shower of Arrows, ſhot 
fram Bows ſlightly drawn, to affright rather thaa wound them. Fear drove 
the poor ſtarv'd Creatures to ſhelter themſelves in the Ditches of the Town; 
and while they remain'd there three Days in great Miſery, many of the Wo- 
men were deliver*d : At laſt, the Cries and Groans of ſo many thouſands pre- 
vaiPd upon the King's Compaſſion to ſend *em Food, till the Pity of the Gar- 


Part of the Army with the other, a Bridge was made over the River Sein, 


La Free. 
Monſtrel. 
&C, 


riſon was mov*d to receive many of them again within the Walls. The Fa- 


mine and. Mortality ſoon grew to that Height, that we thouſand of both 
'Sexesperiſlyd; and in one Burying Place above two and thirty thouſand were 


throw into the Ground. Perſons of the better Quality eat their own Horſes, 


and the poorer People fed on Dogs, Cats, Rats and Mice; fo obſtinate were 
they in holding out to the laſt Extremity. Little Infants hung on the Breaſts 
of their ſtary*d Mothers as they lay dead in the Streets; and the Rage of Fa- 
mine forc'd the diſtracted Multitude to a thouſand Violences, and they wound- 
ed and kill'd one another to take away the vileſt Nouriſhment of Life. And 
ſo tyrannical was the Force of Hunger over the moſt powerful Conſiderations, 
that young Virgins abandon'd their Modeſty, and proſtituted themſelves for 
a Piece of Bread, In this deplorable Condition, Relief was often promis'd, 
but inſtead of Supplies the Biſhop of Beauvais, accompany'd with the Cardinal 
of Urſms, ſent from the Pope, were diſpatch'd to King Henry to beg a Peace; 


and the better to effect it they brought the Princeſs Cathas ines Picture, which 


ave King Henry great Satisfaction, inſomuch that ſome ſay he fell in Love 
with her at the Sight of it. But he demanding a Million of Crowns, with the 


Dukedoms of Normandy, Gaſcony, Anjou, and other Territories for her Portion, 
nothing material was concluded. 242 


At length the inrag'd Roannois, helpleſs of Succour, and diſpairing of 2 
Peace, reſolv'd to make a brave Sally upon the King's Quarters, to perform se. 


which 


ie 1 
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which ten thouſand ſelect Men, with their Commanders, iſſu'd out of the Town. 
The Vant-Guard, conſiſting of two thouſand, being paſt and engag'd with the 
Beſiegers, by Misfortune the Draw-bridge broke down with the over - weight 
of Men, and drown'd, kill'd and hurt many. This fo ruin'd the Paſſage, that 
they cou*'d-not came to the Relief of their Companions ingag g but by ano- 
ther Gate at a conſiderable Diſtance; and before they come into theirAſſiſtance; 
their whole Body was broken for want of Support, and moſt of them kilPd and 
taken Priſoners. N - which ſtrange Diſaſter the Soldiers within mutiny'd 
againſt DeBoutellier their General, boldly complaining that he had contrived the 
breaking of the Bridge. In theſe Calamities, after ſeveral Remonſtrances on 
both Sides, King Charles returning towards Paris, - ſent a Meſſage to the Be- 
* That they muſt take care of themſelves ; which ſurprizing Anſwer ſtruck * 
a fatal Damp upon their Hearts, and rais'd the Rage of the Multirude —_—_ 
Degree, that they willingly agreed to a Treaty with King Henry: Which 7% ! 
being propos'd to the King, three magnificent Tents were creſted, r 
Hlilarie for the Reception of the Commiſſioners, which were four Eccleſiaſticks, A. D. 
four Knights and four Burgers of the Town: Thoſe for the King were the 1419. 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury and the Earl of Warwick. The Demands of the Reg. To 
Roannois were many and high, but the Anſwers receiv'd were ſhort and pe- 
remptory, That no Conditions wow'd be allow d, but barely yielding to the King's 
Mercy, Which Anſwer being return'd in a publick Aſſembly, Rage and De- 
ſpair prompted them to all Extravagancies that cou'd proceed from Fire, Sword 
and the Demoliſhment of the whole City. But the generous King pitying a 
wretched People ſo obſtinately bent on their own Ruin, reſolv'd to Gre them 
in ſpite of themſelves, and to have that noble City deliver'd tohim, untouch'd 
by Fire. Remitting therefore the _ of his firſt Demands, he again ſent 
for the Commiſſioner by the Archbiſhop to treat upon milder Conditions, 
which was at laſt concluded in twenty three Articles. Of which one was, That Thy Surren- 
the Inhabitants ſhou'd pay the Sum of three hundred thouſand Crowns of 2, 
Gold, two of which to make an Exgliſb Noble. For which, the Citizens of © 
Roan ſhou'd enjoy all the Liberties and Privileges that had been granted by 
any of the Kings of England, and Dukes of Normaniy before Philip de Valos, 
And thus Roan was ſubdu'd to the Crown of Exgland, two hundred and fit 
teen Years after the Conqueſt of it by Philip King of France. 1 

The Agreement was concluded on the nineteenth Day of Januar), when the 
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. half. famiſfꝰd Citizens in great Multitudes repair'd to the Engliſh Camp to buy 


Victuals, which ſo abounded with Proviſions, that a fat Sheep was ſold for fix . 
Sols. On the following Day King Henry made a Triumphant Entrance into King Henry'/ 
the City, accompany'd with four Dukes, ten Earls, eight Biſhops, ſixteen Rom. 
Barons, and a great Number of Knights, Eſquires and Men at Arms. At his 
Entring the Gates all the Bells of the City were rung, and the Abbots and 
Prieſts met him in a ſolemn Proceſſion, in which were carry'd forty two 
Croſſes, with the Relicks of the Saints. They march'd before him to ,Notre- 
dame the great Cathedral, where at the Porch he alighted, being receiv'd with 
the utmoſt Solemnity by the Biſhops and Canons; then entring the Church 
he offer'd up his Thankſgivings at the High Altar, and order'd his Chaplains 
to ſing a Pſalm of Praiſe. He lodg'd in the Caſtle that Night, and continu'd 
in it the next Day, receiving Homage from the Citizens. In the Morning he 
ave Orders that Alain Blanchart, an Incendiary excepted in the Articles, ſhou'd 
be beheaded, but pardon'd the reſt that were left to his Mercy, impoſing on- . 
Y a Fine upon them. Then to ſettle his new Conqueſts, he eſtabliſh'd in this is Eli. 
City his Exchequer, Coinage; and Chamber of Accounts of the Revenues % i» #4: 
of Normandy, and built a Tower behind the Caſtle, as an additional Strength * 7" 
to keep the City in Subjection. He fortify*d the Bridge; and began to build a 
Palace on the Sein, and publiſh'd new Orders to regulate the Buſineſs of Trade, 


reducing the Meaſures to a certain Standard. He kept his Court at Roan for He keeps bir 
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ſome ſpace, and wore the Ducal Robes as Duke of Normanty, On February the 
fifteenth he ordet'd Proclamarion to be made, that all who wou'd come in and 
ſwear Allegiance to him ſhoud be receiv*d into his Favour and Protection: 
And March the twelfth he 3 that an exact Account ſhou'd be ta- 
kenof the Names of all the Inhabitants, Men, Women and Children, with- 
in the Ba ily wicks of Roan, Conſtantin and Alemſon. 

King Heum had now not only the Dukedom of Normandy ſubjected to him, , . 
but Picardy and the Ie of France lay open to his Arms; inſomuch that tho E. 
the French King and the Duke of Bargandy had ſtrongly garriſon'd the Fron- 
tiers to ſtop the Incurſions of the Engli Troops, yet they pierc'd as far as 
Ponthoiſe, Clermont, Biauvais, Montdidier, Bretevil, Amiens, Abbeville and St. 
Valeric ; and waſting all Places, enrich'd themſelves with great Booty. This 
mighty Progreſs firſt brought the Duke of Bretaign to an Alliance with 
King Heiry, who finding France unable to protect him, agreed to a mutual 
Amity, and that no Acts of Hoſtility ſhou'd be committed by either of their 
Subjects, without a Declaration of War ſix Months before. In the mean 
Time the Dauphine, who in Oppoſition to the Duke of Burgundy had taken 
upon him the Adminiſtration of the Government in France, invited the King 
of England to a Treaty; but when the Ambaſſadors ſhouꝰd have met toappoinr 
the Place and Manner, the Fench not only fail'd in coming at the fix*d Time, 
but ſhew*d ſuch Colluſion when they came, that all prov'd ineffectual. How- 
ever the Duke of Burgandy became fo apprehenſive of the Dauphine's grow: 
ing Intereſt, that he once more deſir'd a Treaty with King Heu, that by 
the help of ſuch a potent Ally he might ſecure himſelf againſt the Deſigns 
which that Prince had to ruin him. It was therefore determin'd in the Coun- 


The Duke of eil of the King of France, That it was — for the Safety of the Nation to ſet- 


Burgundy en- ile an Alliance with the Ring of England, 


' deavours for 4 
Treaty with 
King Henry. 


The Treaty of 
Melun. 


giving him in Marriage the Princeſs, 
with ſome Provinces of th: Kingdom. After an Embaſſy and a ſhort Truce, it 
was concluded that the two Kings ſhould have a ſolemn Interview at Melun, 
where the Queen and Princeſs ſhou'd be preſent. For that purpoſe a ſpacious 
Field was well intrench'd and ramparted with ſtrong Gates, and two ſtately 
Pavilions erected in it, the one for the two Kings to converſe and repoſe, and 
the other for their Agents to conſult in. 
King Charles, Queen Jabel, the Princeſs Catharine, the Duke of Burgunay, mire. 
and the Count St. Paul, firſt arriv'd, with a Train and Guard: of a thouſand a. * 
Horſe. On the other ſide King Henn with his Brothers the Dukes of Clarence 
and Gloceſter, attended with a thouſand Horſe, obſerv'd the appointed Time 
and Place: And now the illuſtrious Company met with the utmoſt Pomp and 
Ceremony; King Henry ſaluted the Queen and Princeſs, and receiv'd Burgun- 
dy into his Arms; and the two Nations tho mortal Enemies, demean'd them- 
ſelves with ſo much Civility, that no cauſe of Quarrel was offer'd on either 
ſide. Many Points were debated, and many Offers were made to King Henry 
particularly, That all the Territories and Towns contain'd in the Treaty of 
Peace made at Bretaign with Edward III. and the whole Dukedom of Nor- 
manch, and all other Places now in his Poſſeſſion, ſhou'd be confirm'd to 
him and his Heirs. Many Days were ſpent without coming to a Concluſion, 
and many Conferences were held, from which the Princeſs had abſented her 
ſelf, The Queen had brought her to the firſt Interview, 1n hopes that the 
Charms of her Beauty, which were very extraordinary, might prevail more on 
a young Conqueror than all the ſubtile Arts of Stateſmen in a Treaty, Nor 
was ſhe wholly miſtaken; for his Heart, tho? arm'd with fierce Bravery and 
undaunted Courage, was not impenetrable to the ſofter Paſſions ; and thatSoul 
which never knew Fear, at the firſt Sight of ſo engaging a Lady was ſenſible 
of Love. The diſcerning Queen ſoon obſerv'd that her Daughter's Eyes were 
more powerful than all the Arms of France, and reſolv'd to make all poſſible 
Advantage of this violent Affection; flattering her ſelf that the King 0 | 
_ 9 comply 
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comply to any Conditions, provided his Marriage with the Princeſs were orie 
of them. She thought therefore to practiſe upon him the uſual Arts of her 
Sex, and to inflame 2 Paſſion by the Abſence of his Miſtreſs; but her Dd 
ſign had a different Succeſs than ſhe expected, for he ſoon obſerving the Art 


fice, the Senſe of the Affront made him inflexible to any Condeſcenſion, fo 


that he inſiſted more firmly on his firſt Propoſitions. And knowing that the 
chief Affairs of France were committed to the Duke of Burgandy, the Thought 
that it was he that obſtructed the Concluſion of the Peace and Marriage, fir'd 
him with the greateſt Indignation againſt him. When therefore the Duke re- 
monſtrated the Exceſs of his Demands, the King in a great Pa ſſion ſaid, I'M not 
only have your Princeſs, but your Ring himſelf in my Power ; and I will have what 
I demanded in Marriage with her, or force him from his Throne, and you cut of his 
Kjngdom. To whom the Duke more calmly reply'd, Before you can dethrone my 
King, and expel me the Kingdom, you may find 3 to repent the Enterprize ; and 
T doubt not, but we ſhall 1 jou weary of the Mar. 

This Convention at Melun aided” une the thirtieth, at which Time it was 
agreed to meet _ on the third of Jah following; and King Henry came, 


King klenty 


incen, d. 


but the Fench diſappointed him. And in Reality it was maniteſt by all their The r 


Proceedings, that they never deſign'd ro conclude a Peace, but only aim'd to **. 
amuſe the Exzliſh with vain Offers and Promiſes. They had promis'd that 

King Henry ſhou'd poſſeſs all his Conqueſts, and hold them without Depen- 

dance; and that all ſhou'd be confirm*d to him, which had been granted in the 

grand Treaty between Edward III. of England, and John King of Fance: But 

when the Articles came to be drawn into Form, and ingroſs'd, the French 

perplex'd all Things by ſtarting new Difficulties and Queſtions, The Duke 

of Burgundy, whoſe Heart was truly French, all the Time of the Convention The Duke of 
had frequent Meetings with the Dauphine near Paris, and it was now ſtrenu- eel, apr 7 
ouſly endeavour'd to reconcile the grand Parties of Burgundy and Armagnac; ing Henry. 
and accordingly Proclamation was made at Paris, that none ſhou'd raiſe any 
Conteſt on the account of ſuch Names of Diſtinction. King Henry therefore, 
perceiving the Artifices of the French, reſolv'd to break off the Treaty; and 

according to the firſt Agreement, he gave publick Notice of its Diſſolution ; 
complaining of the unfair Proceedings of his Enemies, who had continually 

deceiv'd him, and only deſign'd under Colour of a Treaty to workDelaysand hin- 


der his Conqueſts.Shortly after he underſtood that the Daxphine and the Duke 


were reconcild, and enter*d intoa firm Alliance, which much rais'd the Indig- 
nation of the Hero; and tho? in Appearance all the Forces of Fance were uni- 
ted againſt him, this was ſo far from diſcouraging him, that it rous'd his mar- 
tial Ardor to oppoſe the growing Danger. And having taken care to regulate 
and reform the Corruption of Manners and Diſcipline in the Churches of Erg- 
land and Normandy,he refolv'd to proceed with the utmoſt Vigour and Vigilance, 

Ponthois was the next fortify'd Town which lay in the Courſe of King 


| Henry's Conqueſts, the Poſſeſſion of which wou'd open his Way to Paris. To xu Henry 
"+ attempt which on the laſt Day of July he ſent three Thouſand Foot, Which maker new 


. 


before Day Light, and undiſcover'd by the Centinels, ſet their ſcaling Lad- . 
ders to the Walls, mounted up, and crying out St. George ! ſome enter'd the | 
Town, to the great Amazement of Monſter de L'Ifle Adam, Marſhal of France 

and Governor of the Place, who immediately fled out at another Gate next 
Paris, and was immediately follow'd by above ten thouſand of the Inhabi- 
tants. So that the Exgliſh eaſily became Maſters of the Town, which was 

ſo conſiderable for its Riches, and ſuch an advantagious Poſt, that the Kin 

in a Letter ſaid, he accounted it the moſt important Place he had taken ſintz the War, 

Yet his great Soul was ſo little elevated by this Succeſs, that he ſent this 
Meſlage to the King of Fance, That tho he had taken ſo conſiderable a Place, 
which openw'd a Way to the Conqueſt of his Capital City, yet he now offer d him 
Peace upon the ſame Terms he had yy at the Treaty of Melun, All Paris 
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was in a great Conſternation upon the Loſs of this Place, and the Terror was 
. ſo general thro? all the adjacent Country, call'd the Iſle of Fance, that the Vil. 
2 French lages were univerſally deſerted. The King of France with his Queen and Daugh- 
Pan _ ter, the Duke of Burgundy, and many Noblemen, retired to Troyes in Cham- 
patgn, leaving Par!s under the Government of the Count St. Paul and De La. 
&re Chancellor of France, while the Duke of Clarence march'd to the Walls of 
that vaſt City, and lay before it two Days, his Troops ravaging all the adja- 
cent Country. After which the Caſtle of Gifors, which held out three 
Weeks, was taken by Compoſition ; the Earl of Huntington ſack'd Preauæ, 
burnt Bretveil, Clermont and the Caſtle of Vendveil; and King Henry himſelf 
beſieg'd the Caſtles of Gallart and Rochgaten,two of the ſtrongeſt Places in Ner- 
Further Ad. mandy, which ſurrender'd upon Articles. Then returning to Marte, the Kin 
gh, En. divided his Army into three Bodies, with one of which he order'd the Duke 
gliſh. of Gloceſter, who had taken Iv, to ſtorm the Caſtle of St. Germain en Lay, 
which was ſoon ſurrender'd to him; the other he ſent to attack the Caſtle of 
Aſont joy, which the Engliſh by fierce Aſſaults forc'd to yield. At the Head of the 
Third, the King himſelf march'd to beſiege Meaulan, in the Iſle of France, ſi- 
tuated on the Sein, not far diſtant from Paris, a Place naturally ſtrong, and 
ſurrounded by that great River. Yet by the new invented floating Towers, 
the Reſolutions of King Henry, and the invincible Patience of his Soldiers, the 
Town capitulated November the thirtieth. In the mean Time the Earls Mar- 
ſbal and Huntington, Sir John Green, Cornwall, and Sir Philip Leach, were or- 
der'd into the Country of Main, where they bravely encounter'd a ſtrong Body 
of French ſent by the Dauphine, and defeated them with the Slaughter of five 
thouſand upon the Spot, and the Captivity of ſix hundred Priſoners, with the 
Marſhal de Rous, other Noblemen, and many Standards. a 
Thus the Glory of the Exgliſb Arms, and the Miſeries of the Kingdom of Jami, 
France daily encreasd, which now had her Bowels torn in Pieces by Foreign“. 
Power and Domeſtick Factions. For tho the latter ſeem'd to ha ve been allay d, 
yet ſtill there was a ſecret and irreconcileable Hatred between the Dauphine 
and the Duke of Burgund; and the for mer was ſo much prevail'd upon by the 
Councils of thoſe about him, that he believ'd the Miſer ies of France coy'd not 
be ended but by the Duke's Death. In order to effect this treacherous De- 
ſign, the Dauphine being at Montereau a Town in Brie, ſent for the Duke 
from Troyes under Pretente of concerting Meaſures with him about their fur- 
ther Alliance, and employing their united Powers againſt the common Ene- 
my the Ezgliſh. The Duke at firſt made ſeveral Excuſes, having innumerable 
Suſpicions revolving in his Mind; but hurry'd on by his own Fate and former 
Guilt, he repair'd to Montereau with ſome Noblemen, five hundred Horſe, and 
two hundred Archers ; at the Entrance of which Place the Dauphine had fix'd 
three ſeveral Barricadoes, and himſelf ſtood in Arms beyond the third to receive 
the Duke, with only ten Followers. The Duke approaching his Preſence, 
kneel'd down upon one Knee, and ſaluted him with all the Reſpect due to his 
Quality; but the other neglecting all Ceremonies, immediately charg'd him 
with Breach of Fidelity, and Nonperformance of many Promiſes, and after a 
few Words proceeded fo far as to call him Traitor, and to give him the Lye. 
The Duke putting his Hand behind him to adjuſt his Sword that had been al- 
ter'd by his kneeling, Robert de Loire deſignedly cry'd out, What are you draw- 
The Dau- ing upon your Prince? At which, an old Servant of the murder'd Duke of Orleans, 
gone... Bel, ſtruck him on the Face with a Battel-Ax, and cut off his Chin; and others 
of Burgundy, with many Wounds put an End to his Life, before he cou'd draw his Sword 
| in his own Defence. Thus fell the great Duke of Burgund), who as he had 
twelve Years before caus'd the Duke of Orleans to be aſſaſſinated in the Streets 
of Paris, fo by the Requital of the Divine Juſtice, his own Life was abandon'd 
to vile Treachery. Aud it is highly remarkable, that as he was exorbitant 
in his Luſts, both as to Ambition and Women, ſo one of his hy 12 
: | adam 
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Madam Giac, was the principal Perſon that betray'd him to his Ruin. How- 6 
ever this maniſeſt Murder was juſtly reſented by a great Part of the Kingdom Revenge | 
of France; but fo far by Queen Iſabel, Mother to the Dauphine, that ſhe did . | 
not only excite Philip, now the new Duke of Burgund), to revenge his Fa- 
ther's Death, but alſo tormented her weak Husband's Spirits in urging him 
to diſinherit the Dauphine, and give his Daughter Catharine in Marriage to 
King Henry, now in the Bowels of Fance. 
Merry, As theſe expreſs'd ſuch paſſionate Reſentments of the Duke's Death, fo his 
ge Son Philip with as much Heat and more Efficacy purſu'd the Vengeance of 
his Father's Blood, and ſwore, He would never lay down his Arms, nor make 
. | Peace nor Trace, *till he had extirpated all his Murderers. In order to effect his 
Purpoſe, he ſent the Biſhop of Arras with other Ambaſſadors to King Henry 
at Roan to mediate a Peace ; and again ſent the ſame Biſhop with ſuch Pro- 
poſals to the King, that he thought fit to ſend the Biſhop of Recheſter, the 
Earls of Warwick and Gaſcony to Arras, who were very acceptable to the youn 
Duke: So that between Roan and Arras Emiſſaries continually paſsd "till a 4 rreory pros 
Truce was concluded; which, notwithſtanding all the Offers and Obſtructions 2%“ King 
of the Dauphine, was peoclaim'd to continue from about the Feaſt of Epiphany . 
till Mid-March enſuing between King Henry, King Charles, and Philip Duke 
of Burgundy. Affairs thus far ſucceeding with King Henry, King Henry wrot 
to the new Pope, ſolliciting his Holineſs's Conſent to admit him his moſt 
Chriſtian Son of France, and to give his Benediction, for the Confirmation of 
the Marriage and Amity, deſign'd between theſe two famous Princes. King 
Henry's Right to the Crown of Fance was alledg'd, and the Miſeries of that 
Kingdom diſplay*d ; but the Dauphine's Intereſt was fo 1758 with the Pope, 
that he refus'd to confirm any Thing to the Prejudice of his Title. 

However the Negotiation ſtill went forwards, and the Place agreed on for A, D. 
Confirmation of Articles was Troyes in Champaign, where King Charles and his 
Queen then reſided ; and to which Place the Duke of Burgundy, the Earls of Reg. 
Warwick and Kyme, and the Lord Roſs and others, attended with five hundred £8 
Horſe, were ſent Ambaſſadors from King Henry. Theſe arriving at Troyes, 
were honourably receiv'd, and amicably reſolv'd on a final Peace; and there 
the Princeſs Catharine was attended as the Exgliſh Queen, and particular Per- 
ſons left to guard her by King Henry's Command. His Ambaſſadors being 
return'd, and his Affections inflam'd, he himſelf attended by his Brothers 
the Dukes of Clarence and Gloceſter, the Duke of Exeter, the Earls of Mar- 
wick and Huntington and Salisbury, and many of the Nobility, with a Guard 
of ſixteen hundred Men, departed from Roan to Ponthois, to St. Denis, and ſo 
into Champaign, where he was met near Troyes by the Duke of Burgundy, and 
many other Hench Noblemen ; and with the moſt magnificent Attendance 
conducted into the Town. | 

King Henry immediately after his Arrival, made a Viſit to the Bench King, 
the Queen, and the Princeſs Catharine ; to the latter of whom he made his Ad- 
dreſſes, and preſented her with a Ring of ineſtimable Value. There were after- 25. Treaty 
wards many Aſſemblies of the King's Council fully to conclude the Peace and 7/444 mth 

liance; and King Henry having alter'd what he miſ-lik'd in the Trea. © © 

ty, which before had been drawn np in Writing, it was at laſt intirely com- 

pleated on the twenty firſt Day of May, 1420. The Articles of this Trea ty | 

were large and numerous, and very much to the Advantage and Honour of 

King Henry, By theſe it was agreed. That the ſaid King Henry ſhould marry 2he Subftance 

the Princeſs Catharine, and allow her the uſual Dowry of the Queens of Ex.  *: 

gland, forty thouſand Crowns per Annam : That after the Death of King 

© Charles, who was to hold his preſent Poſſefſions during Life, the Crown of 

© France, With all the Rights and Dominions appertaining to it, ſhould devolve 
upon King Henry and his Heirs for ever. But becauſe King Charles was in- 

diſpos d and uncapable to reign, the whole Power and Exerciſe of the Go- 

E's, i * vernment 
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© yernment of Fance ſhould immediately be transferr'd to King Henry as Re- 
* gent of that Kingdom, to govern in Conjunction with the Council of the 
© Eſtates of the Realm, according to the known Laws and Uſages of it. To 
© make which the more eaſie to King Herry, all the Nobility both Spiritual and 
© Temporal, and all Corporations and Communities ſhould be oblig'd to take 
particular Oaths of Fidelity to King Henry, both as to his preſent Admini- 
« tration, and future Inheritance. Then to preſerve an intire Peace and Con- 
© cord between England and France, whenever King Hen, or any of his Heirs 
© ſhould come to wear the Crown of France, the two Kingdoms ſhould ever 
| © he united under one King, viz. under King Hezry during his Life, and after 
under his Heirs in a continu'd Succeſſion, and not at the ſame Time be go- 
© vern'd by two Kings; and yet the N Liberties and Laws of each King- 
dom ſhould be kept diſtinctand inviolable, without ſubject ing one to the other: 
© The better to eſtabliſh which, all Hatred, Animoſities, Diviſions and Wars, 
\ ſhould ceaſe between the two Nations, and the People be mutually united in 
The Dau- © AﬀeQtions, Counſels, and Defence againſt all Enemies. But becauſe the Dau- 
_- — ph:ne and his Adherents ſtill oppos'd the common Peace of both Kingdoms, 
King Henry ſhould make uſe of all the Power of his Arms to reduce all Terri- 
© tories, Cities, Towns, Caſtles and Perſons joining with him; and never enter 
© into any Treaty of Peace with him, without the Conſent of King Charles, 
© the Dute of Burgundy, and the three Eſtates of Exgland and France. 
Theſe, and ſeveral other ſubſer vient Articles being confirm'd, the Princeſs 2 
Catharine, who had alſo the Title of Dutcheſs of Bur, was affianc'd to King 2“ 
Henry in St. Peter's Church at Troyes, The King came attended with forty 
Emzliſh Nobles and Gentlemen, and the Dutcheſs of Clarence with her Train 
of Ladies; and the Queen of Fance and the Princeſs were attended by the 
Xing Henry Duke of Burgundy, and forty of his Council. King Henry and the Queen of 
made Pegert France met in the middle of the Church, and went together up to the high 
1 France. Altar, where the Articles of Peace being openly read, were ſeal'd with the 
two Seals of both the Kings, and a ſolemn Oath taken to obſerve them; and 
the King and Princeſs joining their Hands, were contracted, Then the Duke 
of Burgundy took an Oath to obey King Henry as Regent of France during the 
preſent King's Life; and that aſter his Deceaſe he would become his Leige Sub- 
jet, On the other Side 8 Henry promis'd that he would deliver to the 
Duke all the Murderers of his Father who ſhould fall into his Power. In con- 
cluſion of all, the Peace was proclaim'd firſt in the French Tongue, and then 
in the Exgliſb; and the Articles of it publiſh'd at Paris, and all the principal 
Cities in Trance. King Hezry alſo in a Letter to his Brother the Duke of Bed- 
ford, gave him an Account of the Concluſion of this great Treaty, ordering 
him to proclaim the Peace throughout Exgland, and inſtructing him about al- 
tering his Title in his Seals and Proclamations during the French King's Liſe, 
which was now to run thus: Henry by the Grace of God Mine of England, Heir 
He marries and Regent of the Realm of France, and Lord of Ireland. On the thirtieth of 
Catharine Ah, the Nuptials were ſolemniz'd between King Henry and the Princeſs 
Dae k Catharine, with extraordinary Pomp and Magnificence, and grac'd with the 
King. Preſence of the Duke of Bargazay, the Prince of Orange, the Count de Luxem- 
burgh, and the principal Nobility of Burgundy and France. 
King Henry being now proclaim'd Regent of France, all the Nobility that e..v 
The French were at Troyes, readily ſwore Fidelity to him: For the Fame of his Heroic“ 
AP Fe Actions in War, when his Perfon was unknown to them, had acquir'd him an 
Peg teh univerſal Eſteem, and they knew not which moſt to admire, his Courage, 
Conduct or Succeſs ; but now his noble Preſence happily joyn'd with Majeſty 
and Aﬀability, procur'd a greater Veneration. They knew him to be prudent 
in Counſels, experienc'd in war, undaunted in Danger, and proſperous in all 
Atrempts ; and therefore perſuaded themſelves that their Country would be 
happy under the Influence of his Government. Their good Opinion of him 
| was 


was confirm'd, when they heard him in a full Aſſembly thus expreſs the Mo. 
deration and Temper of his Soul. My noble Loras, 7 do aſſure you, it is and HirSheeeh ” 
ſhall be my perpetual Concern, how by all my Councils and Attions I may make both 
theſe Nations, now by the Favour of Heav'n ſo fortunately united, a great and 
floariſhing Ringdom; and as it is at preſent the moſt glorious in Europe, ſo all 
Animoſities and Factions extinguiſh'd, it may continue happy as well as great to all 
future Succeſſions. To accompliſh this noble Deſign, it is neceſſary that we all 
endeavour to ſuppreſs the Flames of thoſe Civil Diſſentions, which are alone kept 
alive by that Perſon whom you have juſtly depriv'd of the Honour of being Dau- 

hine of France. That our Country therefore may flouriſh in Peace and un- 
diſturb'd Greatneſs, we muſt uſe our utmoſt Power to reduce him to that Obodi- 
ence he owes to his Father and his Soveraign, and to oblige him to ſubmit to that 
Government which has been eſtabliſbd by an Aſſembly of the States of the Ring- 
dom; which if not effected, France will not only be expo#d to preſent Calami- 
ties, bat the Fears of greater, from the Government of one who has already ſhown 
ſuch Marks of Tyranny. Aſter which he proceeded to declare his high 
Eſteem for the Fench Nation, and urg'd them all to an Union of Hearts 
and Affections, as well as Nations, with ſuch an obliging Graceſulneſs 
and Greatneſs, that they all departed with the utmoſt Reliance and Satif- 


faction. | 


* V. The mighty King Henry had now ina great meaſure arriv'd at the Top A. P. 
of his Aims and Deſigns, obtaining not only an admirable Queen, but alſo te, 
Soveraignty over a new Kingdom; yet till the Da»phize and his Followers 4 
vigorouſly oppos'd him, and reſolv'd never to deſiſt *til} they had brought him Reg. 5: 
to their own Terms. Their firſt Counſel was how to preſerve themſelves in ſo 
imminent a Danger; they were ſenſible that to fir ſtill would but increaſethe 
Succeſs of the Exgliſb, and to riſe without ſufficient Strength would plunge 
themſelves into further Misfortunes. In this Diſtraction that Voice was beſt 
heard that ſpoke moſt for the Safety of the Daaphine, whoſe Breath alone gave 
Life to the after-Hopes of France, and for the fortifying thoſe Places which 


1420. 


of War, That the Dauphi ne ſhould at no Time hazard his Perſon in the Field, 9nd #15 Adbe- 
and that Levies of Soldiers ſhould be made, to be garrifon'd in convenient 4 . 
Places, and lea ve the reſt to Time and Opportunity; in which Reſolution e- 

very Man took to his Charge, and all to oppoſe the Actions of King Huy. 

As theſe conſulted for the State of the French, ſo at the ſame Time in Pa- 

ris a Parliament of the three Eſtates was aſſembled, in which ſuch as were 

guilty of the Duke of Burgundys Death were ſentenc'd, the Diſinhereting of 

the Dauphine confirm'd, and Forces prepar'd againſt thoſe Towns that held 

for him. a | 


fakes ſevera 


L Em, rence and Burgundy march'd againſt Sens, a Town in Burgundy ; which after Bas, from 


that were guilty of the Duke of Burgandy's Death, Montereau was the next 
Place, which was enter'd by Force, where the Body of the Duke of Burgundy, 
undecently bury'd by the Dauphinois, was taken, up, and by his Son Philip 
ſent in great Pomp to Dijon, the Capital of his Dukedom, and there honoura- 
| bly interr'd. The Town being taken, the Caſtle held out, under the Govern- 
ment of the Lord De Gaitry, to whom were ſent ſome French Priſoners under 
' a Guard to perſuade him to ſurrender, which they did with Tears and on their 
Knees; but his obſtinate Perſiſting, and his affronting the Herald ſent to ſum- 
mon him to ſurrender, occaſion'd the Hanging up of thofe Priſoners, as Rebels 
to the French King, their natural Soveraign. The Beſieged held out eight Days 
longer, and then ſurrender'd the Caſtle on Condition of having Life, Liberty 
and Goods ſecur'd; but all Perſons concern'd in the Duke of Burgundy's M by 
ot 


might be of moſt Offence to the Enemy. This then was agreed in a Council 7, Dauphine 


In the mean Time the two Kings with their Queens, and the Dukes of Cla. K 1 2 


. twelve Days Siege ſurrender d upon Compoſition of Life, thoſe only excepted e auphIn. 
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wa Siege of der were excepted. Next the King undertook the Siege of Milan, a Town of 
* great Strength on the Sein, and made more ſtrong by the Valour of its Go- 
vernors, who were the Lord De Barbaſan and Pierre de Bourbon, the ſormer an 
admirable Commander, and the latter a Prince of the Blood, whoſe Garriſon 
conſiſted of ſeven hundred Daxphinois, Theſe made fo ſtout a Defence, that 
the Beſiegers could not make their Approaches without greatDifficulty andDan- 
er; but the Cannon making a Breach, the Engliſh and Burgundians enter'd a 
rong Outwork, and built a Bridge of Boats over the River Sein, fo that from 
either Quarter they had Communication with each other without Impedi- 
ments. Both King Henry and the Duke of Bargundy ſortify*d their Camps af. 
ter an extraordinary Manner, and in this Poſture the Siege continu'd eighteen 
Weeks, in which Time the Soldiers of the Garriſon made ſome, tho? not fre. 
quent, Sallies. King Henry, impatient of Delays, preſs'd forward the Siege 
to the utmoſt, and made a large Mine underneath the Walls, which being 
perceiv'd, the —_ countermin'd againſt him ; where the King with great 
Reſolution entring firſt into the Mine, and Barbaſan likewiſe his within the 
Town, met each other with their drawn Swords, and nobly per form'd the 
Parts of private Combatants: Till at length they reſolv'd to diſcover them- 
ſelves, and firſt Barbaſan made known his Name, then King Hezry did his; 
whereupon the French Lord ſuddenly retiring, caus'd the Barricadoes to be 
clos'd, and King Henry return'd ſaſe to his Camp. | 
During this Siege, King Henry often went to Corbeil, where the Court then T. 
was, which now conſiſted of French and Engliſb, the Dutcheſs of Clarence, and wing : 
other Ladies of the higheſt Quality being the chief Ornaments of it. Here he 
The French perſuaded the King of Fance to repair with him to the Camp, that his Pre- 
King appears ſence before the Walls might influence his Rebellious Subjects to return to 
_ % their Duty. But when they were ſummon'd to yield to their natural Sove- 
raign, they reſolutely anſwer'd, That they would joyfully open their Gates to their 
Monarch, but they would never obey an Engliſh Ming, the ancient and mortal 
Enemy of France. Tho? neither the Preſence nor Authority ofthe French King 
could avail, yet he ſtill continu'd in the Camp, to which the beautiful Queen 
of England likewiſe came with a ſhining Train of Ladies, for whoſe Entertain- 
menta fair Houſe was built at ſuch a Diſtance as ſecur*d them from all Danger. 
To entertain them with martial Muſick, eight or ten Trumpets were ſounded 
every Morning and Evening before the Tent of the King of Exglard, who had 
the State and Magnificence of a Court amidſt all the Noiſe and Diſorders of 
War; and yet with uninterrupted Diligence imploy'd himſelf in all the Buſi- 
and the King neſs of the Siege. As there was a ftrong Party of Scots in the Garriſon, the 
ef Scots, young King of Scotland, now in the Army with King Henn, ſent to require 
them upon their Allegiance, that they ſhould not employ their Arms againſt 
Troops where he was in Perſon, but come and fight under the Standard of 
their King. To whom they return'd this Anſwer, 7 hat il ey would not own or 
obey him as their Ring, who was in the Power of ano tier; for which Affront, twenty 
but in vain. of them were afterwards executed. About the ſame Time mandatory Letters 
were ſent by King Charles into Picardy, to put all Places that held for him 
| in thoſe Parts into King Hezry's Poſſeſſion, and to take the Oath of Obedi- 
| ence to him as to the only Heir, Succeſſor, Regent and Governor of France, 
| the Execution of which was committed to the Care of ſeveral of the French 
1 Nobility. CV 
| Fu The Diſtreſs of Melan now became exceeding great, as well upon the Beſie- wy, 
| gers as Defendants; the one afflicted and extreamly weaken'd with Mortality, . 
| and the other violently oppreſs'd with Famine, and other Calamities incident 
| to long Sieges. After eighteen Weeks Siege, the Engliſh were ſupply'd with 
= Soldiers our of Picardy, the Sight of which at firſt put the Town in Hopes of 
1 Relief from the Dauphine; but the Garriſon finding themſelves unhappily diſ- 


= appointed, in Deſpair capitulated,and were forc'd to ſurrender upon hard A bog 


8 » 


Chap. IF. 3. XIV. HENRY V. 
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cles, one of which was That they ſhould be all made Priſoners of Wat, and 
that all the Ezzliſh and Scots ſhould in a ſpecial Manner be left to the abſolute 
Diſpoſal of the King of England; and that all Acceſſaries to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy's Murder ſhould ſuffer Death. The Articles being concluded, an Exgliſb 
Garriſon was put into Melun: The Men at Arms who adher'd to the Da#- 
phine's Party, of whom the principal were Pierre de Borbon and the Lord de 
, Barbaſon, with five or ſix hundred Perſons of Quality of bath Sexes, and the 
greateſt Part of the chief Citizens, where convey'd under a ſtrong Guard to 
Paris, and there committed Priſonersto the Chaſteler, the Baſtile, and other Pla- 
ces. Two Monks, who were convicted of ingaging in Burgundy's Murder; 
were beheaded in the City, with a Gentleman of King Henrys Houſhold, 
whoſe Name was Bertrand de Chaumont. This latter had renounc'd the Inte- 
reſt of France, and devoted himſelf to the Service of the King of England, and 
Was highly in his Favour, as a Man of approv'd Valour. But clear Evidence 

being brought againſt him, That during the Treaty for ſurrendring the Town, 
for a Sum of Mony he had favour'd the Eſcape of one Aimerion de Lau, a ſu- 
ſpected Accomplice in the Duke's Murder; the King, tho? wich Regret to loſe g 49 of 
ſo gallant a Man, and tho? the Dukes of Clarence and Burgund) interceded for 7uſtice. 

his Life, would not pardon him, but gave Order for” his Execution, decla- 

ring, He would have no Traitors in his Army: yet to ſhow his Value for his Abi- 

lities, he was hear'd ſorrowfully to ſay, He mould have given fifty thouſand. 

Nobles that Chaumont had not been guilty of ſuch a Crime. The valiant Barba- 
Jan was accus'd by the Duke of Burgund) as an Accomplice in his Father's 

Murder; but he in an open Trial defended himſelf, proteſting, That the? he 

was 4 Servant to the Dauphine, he was far from conſenting to tle Fatt, that he 

knew nothing of it, till it was effected. Tho? the Evidence againſt him was 

not clear, yet there was ſo ſtrong a Suſpicion as not to admit of his being ſer 

at Liberty; ſo that he was continu'd a Priſoner nine Years. Some Writers 

inform us that he ſav'd his Life by pleading, it mculd be a Diſbonour for Ming 

Henry to put a Perſon to Death, who was his Brother in Arms, and hai ſienaliz'd 

himſelf in a ſingle Combate with kim; which by the Heralds was allow'd to be 

the ſame Thing as if he had fought with him 1a appointed Liſts. 

Mntrei, Melun thus taken, and the Government given to the Earl of Huntington, The Entry of 
, the two Kings with the Duke of Burgundy made a pubiick Entry into Paris, ga 
being met by the Citizens, who in great Solemnity came out to congratulate ET Taos 

their Arrival. The Streets were ſpread, and the Houſes hung with rich Cloth, Paris. 
while the People in all Parts expreſs'd their extraordinary Joy in the higheſt 
Acclamations. The two Kings rod together under a rich Canopy, Henry on 
the left Hand, next to whom follow'd the Dukes of Clarence and Bedford, and 
on the other Side ofthe Way the Duke of Burgund) in deep Mourning ; the Prin- 
ces and Nobility in each Nation follow'd in Order, the Clergy with Proceſſi- 
ons, and their venerable Relicks, going before them to Votredame Cathedral. 
Rich Preſeats, Flags, Streamers and Conduits running with Wine, were all 
us'd by the Citizens to expreſs how grateful the Peace was to them, and how 
much they exulted in the Honour of having two Kings relident amongſt them. 
King Henry's Palace was prepared in the Louvre, and was moſt rich and mag- 
ficent, and King Charless Court in the Hoſtel St. Pol, and much inferior in all 
Reſpects; for, as one Author obſerves, young Henry commanded all, and his 
Brothers exercis'd ſupream Authority, while old Charles ſtood as a Cypher, 
and the French Nobility had nothing to do. As King Henry had the Diſpoſal xg Henry, 
of all Places of Honour and Truſt, ſo the Fench Nobility and Gentry addreſ- Grandeur and 
ſed themſelves to him, and endeayour'd to raiſe their Fortunes by obtaining Seat 
an Intereſt in his Favour. He made a great Alteration of the Officers, diſplacing 
many who had been put in by the old Duke of Burgundy or his Son, and con- 
ferring their Employments on others whom he accounted more firm to his In- 
tereſts. As Regent of Fance he alſo redreſs'd Grievances, reform'd Abuſes, and 
Ep-p 1 corrected 
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corrected all Miſcarriages in the Government; and he causd a new Coin to 
be ſtamp'd, to expreſs the Union of the two Kingdoms, in the Reverſe of 
which the Arms of England and France were quarter'd together. 
A Porlitmens The better to eſtabliſh all Things during King Henry's Stay in Paris, a grand le, 
meer at Paris, Parliament was ſummon'd to meet at that City; in which was the final Agree- — 
ment between the two Kings openly acknowledg'd by K. Charles, as made by 
his Aſent, and with the Advice of all the Council of Frante whereupon it 
was there alſo ratify*d by the general States of the Kingdom, and ſolemnl 
ſworn to by all the Nobility and Magiſtrates, Spiritual and Temporal,who -4 
which recog- fo ſet their Seals to the Inſtruments of the Agreement, which were ſent into 
nize K. Hen- England to be kept in the King's Exchequer at Weſtminſter. But in this Par- 
858 liament the Murder of the Duke of Burgundy was in a more ſpecial and parti- 
cular manner examin'd, and the Actors, with all their Accomplices were ſo- 
lemnly ſentenc'd; and Methods were us'd to oblige them likewiſe to. build 
Churches, and perform ſeveral publick Acts of Charity, in order to expiate the 
execrable Fact. And the Aſſembly proceeded fo far as to ſummon the Day- 
phine himſelf before the Grand Marble Table, with all the uſual Formalities. 
and condemn Upon his Non-Appearance, he was publickly attainted and convicted of Mur- 
— der, was declared unworthy of all Succeſſion, namely of that to the Crown of 
France, and was baniſh'd the Kingdom for ever. From this Sentence, as given 
by incompetent Judges, and contrary to the Laws of the Kingdom, the Dau- 
phine appeal'd to God and his Sword, and immediately transferr'd the Parlia- 
ment and Univerſity to the City of Poictiers, at which Place the moſt illu- 
ſtrious Members of thoſe two Bodies did not fail to appear. Thus almoſt every 
thing was double in the Kingdom of France; there were two Kings, two Re- 
ents, two Parliaments, two Conſtables, two Chancellors, two Admirals, and 
o of moſt of the great Officers, not to mention the Multitude of Marſhals of 
France, whereof each Party made as many as they thought fit. 

King Henry having eſtabliſſid the grand Affairs of Fance, as well as theſe rote. 
unſettled Times would permit, he reſolv'd for a while to return into Exgland, _— 
and there perform the Solemnities of his beloved Queen's Coronation ; in order 
to which he firſt appointed for his Lieutenant of Fance his Brother the Duke 
of Clarence, a brave Prince inferior to none but himſelf, and alſo left the Duke 
of Exeter with five hundred Men at Arms to continue in the City of Paris; 
and fo attended with great Magnificence he repair'd to Amiens, and then to 
Calais. But before he took Shipping, he adjuſted ſeveral Affairs in Normandy 
and other Parts, treated with the Duke of Bretaign, and generouſly diſcharged 
the Count De Richemont, ho had been Priſoner ever ſince the Battel at Agin- 
court. But for the Duke of Bourbon, who was diſcharg'd afterwards, he agreed 

for a Ranſom of no leſs than a hundred thouſand Crowns, beſides other Ad- 
King Henry vantages. From Calais, with a glorious Train the King croſs'd the Seas to 


and hi en : ; 2 . 
— 6 5 Dover, and made a triumphant Entry at London, the People receiving him 


gland. as an Angel from Heav'n, with Torrents of Joy and Exultation to ſee their 
| King return crown'd with new Victories, and with the Acceſſion of another 
Kingdom to his own. But as he piouſly aſcrib'd the Glory of all his Conqueſts 
to a Superior Power, ſo he gave all the Praiſe to Heav'n, and commanded the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury to appoint a publick Day of Thankſgiving. 
A VI. The mighty King Henry was now in the Height of his Grandeur, Fi«- 
1421. Ne f Us Holling 
Res. and in his Return into Exgland he tound the Nation flouriſhingand proſperous Fe. 
8.5 under the Government of Humphry Duke of Gloceſter his Brother, who had ſuc- 


ceeded the Duke of Bedford in the Regency with equal Wiſdom and Succeſs. 
The Arms of the King had not only Hh ſucceſsful in France, but alſo in 

Ireland, ever ſince his Acceſſion to the Crown; ſo that he found no Diſaſter to 

cloud his Joy in the Poſſeſſion of the moſt excellent Princeſs of that Age, or to 
diſturb the Pomp which was preparing for her Coronation. The Day — | 

| or 


/ 
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— — 
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for this great Solemnity was the twenty fourth of February ; where after the , owe oa, 
Ceremonies of the Coronation in Weſtminſter Abby, the 0 8 


* 


6 | ueen With her no- en 
ble Retinue came into the Hall, where many Tables were ſpread, and a ſplen- 
did Entertainment provided for the Nobles, Biſhops, Ladies, Mayor and Al- 
dermen of London. On the Right Hand, and End of the Queen's Table, were 


ſeated the. Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Cardinal Biſhop of Wincheſter ; 


on the Left the King of Scotland in his Robes, with the Dutcheſs of Tor- and 
Counteſs of Huntington. The Earl of Marche holding the Royal Scepter in 
his Hand, kneel'd on the Right Hand of the Queen, and the Earl. Marſhal in 

like manner on the Left ; the Counteſs of Rent fat at her Right Foot, and the 

Counteſs Marſhal at her Left; while the Duke of Gleceſter, as Overſeer, ſtood 

before her Majeſty bare-headed. The reſt of the ſplendid Train had their ſe- 

veral and diſtin& Tables in the Hall; and the whole Feaſt, tho? in the Time 

of Lent and furniſh'd all with Fiſh, was great and pompous to the utmoſt De- 

8 After the Solemnities of the Coronation, the King, with the Queen and 

ome of the Nobility, took a Journey to Tork, where they were joyfully and 
magnificently receiv*d, and the Citizens made them many rich Preſents. The 

Queen continu'd at York, but the King went in Pilgrimage to Bridlington, 
where having paid his Devotions, he afterwards viſited a great Part of his 
Kingdom; and in all Places where he came his Ears were open to the Com- _ 
plaints of the injur'd and oppreſs'd; He redreſs'd their Wrongs, puniſh'd the &ing Henry 
Corrupters of Juſtice, and reform'd the Abuſes in Government. Particularly 2/⁶ 4 
a great Abuſe in the Church, ariſing from the Pope's Diſpoſal of the vacant | 
Biſhopricks and Benefices, was this Year remov'd; and with that Vigour and 
Reſolution, that it gave ſuch a Blow to the uſurping Power of Rome in this 
Kingdom, as greatly weaken'd, and at laſt intirely deſtroy'd it. | 

In May the King met his Parliament at Weftminſter, and repreſented to them | He all: 4 

the State. of the publick Affairs, the Conqueſts he made in Fance, and the imm. 


Supplies neceſſary to continue the War; that the Dauphine and his Party, who 


maintan'd ſome Provinces and Cities againſt him, being ſubdu'd, that King- 
dom might be annex'd to the Engliſh Crown. The Commons chearfully gave 
a Fifteenth, tho? a Petition was preſented , fill'd with the ſad Complaints of 
the Poverty of the People, and intolerable Burden of the War, fomented by 
ſome Perſons more affecting their private Intereſt than the Proſperity of their 
Country, who regretted to patt with any Mony to advance the Greatneſs and. 
Honour of the Government. At the ſame Time there was a Convocation of 
the Clergy at St. Paul's, who offer'd a tenth to the King, and the rich Biſhop 
of Wincheſter in Advance of the Mony lent him twenty thouſand Pound. At 
the ſame Time the King wiſely took care to ſecure his Kingdom from any In- 
vaſion of the Welſh or Scots during his Abſence. He compos'd the Tumults 


in Wales, and reduc'd that Peoplesto their Duty; and to make the Scots his 


Buchan. 


Friends, he gave Liberty to their King to return to his Country and Throne we ſc . 


ten Years after his being firſt taken by King Heut; IV. and detain'd in the Ex. King of rhe 


Scots at Lis 


gliſþ Court. But he did not return ill a few Years after in the next Reign. He alſo 37h. 


eſtabliſh'd a Peace with him, ftrengthen'd with an Alliance, by giving him in 
Marriage the Lady Anne his Niece, and Daughter of the Duke of Clarence. It 
was agreed that her Dowry ſhould pay Part of his Ranſom ; that for the Pay- 
ment of the reſt he ſhould give nen and likewiſe engage himſelf never 
to make War upon England. Having taken all neceſſary Precautions, King Heu- 
ry with a choice Army of four thouſand Men at Arms, and twenty four 
thouſand Archers, return'd into France to proſecute thoſe Wars, 

The King now found his Preſence highly neceſſary, for before he took Ship- 


- ping, he was ſurpriz'd with the News of the unfortunate Miſcarriage of his 


admirable Brother the Duke of Clarence, of which this was the Occaſion, The 
Earl of Buchan, and the Earl of Doaglas, and other Commanders, with ſeven 
thouſand Scots had paſs'd over into France to the Aſſiſtance of the Dau- 
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ine: and joining with his Party in Anjon, deſign'd to ſurprize the Duke of 
8 aid 3 provided In which Enterprize, ſour ſtragling Scots, ta- 
ken and brought Priſoners to him as he fat at Dinner, diſcover'd the Deſign 
4 femour l and Strength of the Enemy, whoſe Approach was very near. Upon hearing of 
gagement with this News the Duke, all in a Flame, too ſuddenly took Horſe, crying, They are 
LO. 4 all Oars ! leaving his Troops to follow him with what Expedition they could. 
France. His unexpected Appearance caus'd ſome of the Scots to take into the Church of 
Baagy for their Safety, where while they were defending themſelves, the reſt 
of their Forces took the Alarm, and the Earl of Buchan ſecur'd the mainBridge, 
to whoſe Aſſiſtance came Hag K:nnedy with a hundred Horſe. The Duke 
of Clarence ſeeing no poſſibility to force his Paſſage with his ſlender Troop of 
Horſe, diſmounted with his Men, and made a noble Charge upon the Earl of 
Buchan; and the Engliſb, fir d with Diſdain to meet with their old Enemies, 
fought with the greateſt Fierceneſs imaginable. But none was more brave 
and daring than the Duke himſelf, who being diſtinguiſh'd by his rich Armour, 
and a golden Coronet ſparkling with Jewels, but more remarkable for hisVa- 
lour, was ſingled out by John Swinton a Scotch Cavalier, who with his Lance 
wounded him on the Face, The Duke notwithſtanding ruſh'd -undauntedly 
inro the Thickeſt of the Enemy's Troops, where the Earl of Bacha on Horſe- 
The Duke ain back ſtruck him down with a Truncheon, which put an End to his Life. The 
in Batrel. Emzliſh, diſhearten'd at the fall of fo great a General, and being furiouſly at- 
tack'd by the whole Army, were ſoon routed with the Loſs of fifteen hundred 
Men, after they had ſlain above a thouſand of the Enemy. The Deaths of 
the Lords Roſs and Gray, and Sir Gilbert Umfreville, and the Captivity of the 
Earls of Huntinoton, Somerſet and Perche, the Lord Fitz Walter and Sir Wil. 
liam Bower, caus'd a General Concern in the Engliſh Army ; yet the Duke of 
Clarence had the greateſt ſhare in their Sorrow, who as he was generally be- 
lov'd for his Wiſdom, Valour and other excellent Qualities, ſo his Death was 
univerſally lamented not only by the Fngliſb, but by the Enemy. His Body 
remain'd a few Hours in their Hands, who were carrying it to the Dauphine; 
but they did not long keep either that or the Field of Battel : For tho? the Body 
, of the Army, which under the Earl of Salisbury had follow'd the Duke, could 
neither keep Pace with his ſwift March, nor advance Time enough to prevent 
his Fate and the Loſs of ſo many gallant Soldiers, yet they came up ſoon e- 
His Body ſens nough to force the French to a diſorderly Retreat, and to recover the dead Bo- 
into England. dy of the Duke, which was convey'd into England, where it was interr'd with 
great Solemnity. The Earl of Buchan for his Valour was by the Dauphine 
made Conſtable of France. | | 
King Henry both griev'd and inrag'd at the Loſs of a Brother he ſo juſtly f 
lov'd and admir'd, haſten'd his Expedition into Fance; and leaving his Brother ««. 
John Duke of Bedford his Lieutenant, and his beloved Queen honourably at- 
King Henry tended, upon the tenth Day of June he landed at Calais with all his Forces, 
-»ake: his loft making now his laſt Entrance into Fance. On the Day after his Arrival he 
Expeaizion diſpatch'd the Earl of Dorſet and the Lord Clifford with twelve hundred Horſe 
and Foot into Paris, to relieve the Duke of Exeter, who was ſtraiten'd of Pro- 
viſions by the Dauphinois, that harraſs'd the adjacent Country, and had taken 
Boneval, Galandon, and ſome other Forts, and after that march'd to Chartiers, 
and inveſted it with ſeven thouſand Men at Arms, four thouſand Croſs-Bows, 
and fix thouſand Archers. King Henry, after a ſhort Continuance in Calais, 
march'd to Monſtrelet, and there quartering his Army, he found the Duke of 
Burgundy ſomewhat impair'd in his Health. Three Days being ſpent in Con- 
ference, the King march'd into Ponthieu, and the Duke to Abbeville upon 
Somme, to facilitate his 3 there to be made, of which they had ſome 
Doubt, by reaſon of the Diſſatisfaction of many of the Inhabitants. Henny in 
his March took the Fort calPd La Ferte, commanded by the Baſtard of Bellay, 
which ſurrender'd upon Summons; but being committed to the W of 
8 8 lers 
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. Borflers of Picardy, was again betray'd into the Hands of the Daaphine. From 


hence the King paſsd the River at Abbeville, where he was ſplendidly enter- 
tain'd, and richly preſented ; from whence he march'd to Beauwvois, Giſors and 
Bois-de-Vincennes, where King Charles and his Queen reſided, and receiv'd him 


in Joy and Triumph. 


xd. But this Heroe, more regarding Laurels and Conqueſts than thedelicatePlea- 
z ures of a Court, after he had concerted Meaſures, and levy'd French Forces 


Ke, 


Walſng 


4 5 that his Queen was deliver'd of a yo! ng Prince at Windſor on St. Nicholas 
en 


to add to the Exgliſh, march'd towards Meaux, reſolving in Revenge of his 
Brother's Death to fight the Daaphine, who had now laid before Chartiers the 


Space of three Weeks. But he hearing of King Henry's Approach at the Head of 


with great Honour, and laſtly to the City of Paris, where he was receiv*d 4 aer Pu 


a formidable Power, broke up the Siege and retir'd ; upon which the King 8 


march'd directly to Dreaux, and ſat down before that Place. The Inhabitants „ 
and Garriſon, apprehenſive of their Danger, beat a Parly, and agreed to ſurren- ed; 


der the Town, if the Dauphine did not relieve them by a certain Day; which 

being expir'd, the Town was deliver'd, and eight hundred of the Da#phine's 

Party permitted to retire upon their Oaths not to bear Arms againſt King 

Hemnry for the Space of one Year. While Henry lay before this Place, Mezeray 

tells us, That an honeſt Hermit unknown to him, came and repreſented to 

him the great Evils he brought upon Chriſtendom by his unjuſt Ambition and 

Uſurpation of the Kingdom of Fance, againſt known Right and the Will of 
Heav'n ; wherefore in the Name of God he threaten'd him with a ſevere and 
ſudden Puniſhment if he did not deſiſt. The King took this Exhortation either 
for a viſionary Fancy, or a Suggeſtion of the Dauphine's, therefore proſecuted 
his Deſigns with greater Vigour ; and purſuing the flying Dauphine, he took 
Baugency and Vendoſme upon the River Loire, with other Forts, but could not 
encounter that Prince who ſo induſtriouſly avoided Battel. And tho? he had the 
greater Army, and had engag'd himſelf by his Heralds to meet the King of 
England in the Field, confirming it alſo with an Oath, he contenting himſelf 
with waſting the Country, drew off to Bourges, as a Place of ſafe Retreat, 
both for the Strength of the Place; and the Fidelity of the People : And for his 
conſtant Reſidence there, he was by way of Jeer call'd, The Ring of Bourges. 
King Her) finding it was in vain to attack him in that advantageous Poſt, firſt 
ravag'd the Country, and then reſolv'd to beſiege Mauæx, the Capital City of 
the Country of Brie, a Place of great Strength and Conſequence. Having 


2 Engines, and all other Neceſſaries, he ſent his Uncle the Duke of 


xeter, with four thouſand Men, to poſſeſs himſelf of the Suburbs, to prevent 
the Garriſon from firing them; and then following himſelf with an Army of 
twenty thouſand Men, on October the ſixth he inveſted the Place, inclos'd his 
Camp with an Intrenchment, and rais'd his Batteries againſt the Walls and 
Gates. The Governor of the City was the Baſtard De Varus, who had with 
him many other Officers, and a thouſand ſelect Soldiers, beſides the Inhabi- 
tants, who were alſo reſolute to defend the Place to the laſt Extremity. And 
indeed they bravely held out for the Space of ſeven Months, while great 


The Sitze if 
Meaux. by 


Numbers of the Exgliſ and Burgandians dy*d either by Sickneſs, Sallies, or 


the Shot from the Walls. 


ine. 


During this tedious Winter Siege, the King had the Satisfaction of hearing A. D 


Day, to whom he gave the Name of ry ſar les Tous. It is commonly re- 
lated, that when he heard his Son was born in Mndſor Caſtle, he rais'd a bad 
Omen from the Place, as foreboding ſome unhappy Fate; and, as Hall ſays, 
ſpoke theſe prophetical Words to the Lord ng. his Chamberlain: J 
Henry born at Monmouth ſhall 4 ſmall Time Reign, an . much ; and Henry 
born at Windſor ſhall reign long, and loſe all ; but God's Will be done. 

thoſe to whom the Care of this Royal Infant was committed, Jaqueline de 


Time 


Bawieri Dutcheſs of Brabant had the principal Imployment. At the ſame 


I4 


22. 


Reo 2 


S* 10s. 


Henry VI. 
born 

His Father's 
Words upon hi- 
A mong Birch. 
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His Wards to 


Time the Duke of Richemont, whom King Henry had releasd without Ran- 
ſom, came at the Head of a numerous Body of Horſe to the Camp before 
Mean x, to ſerve him in the Siege, which was {till proſecuted vigorouſly ; tho? 
upon Notice that ſome of the Dauphine's Troops had ſurpriz'd Auranches, and 
kill'd and taken two or three hundred of the Garriſon, the King order'd a 
ſtrong Detachment to march to the Aſſiſtance of the Earl of Salisbum Governor 
of Normandy, who with thoſe Recruits ſoon recover'd the Town. About that 
Time Jaques de Harecourt, in Service of the Dauphine, with ſeven hundred 
Soldiers harraſs'd the Parts about Vimen, againſt whom ſome Exgliſb Garriſon 
aſſembling, ſlew three hundred of his Men, himſelf hardly eſcaping by the 
Fleetneſs of his Horſe. Likewiſe Oliver de Mauny invaded Conſtantine, not- 
withſtanding he had ſolemnly ſworn at the Surrender of Falaiſe never to bear 
Arms againſt King Henn; but in the midſt of his Career he was defeatedand 
taken Priſoner by the Earl of Suffolk. This perfidious Man being brought be- 
fore King Henry, a true Obſerver of all Faith, he openly ſpoke thus to him, 
Tou are an ancient Knight, and ought to have obſerv'd your Faith and Honour, which 
you have baſely broken, and by the Law of Arms deſerve immediate Death : But we 
give you your ignominious Life, and ſhall only ſend you into England, there to learn 
the Language, and truer Maxims of Honour. 

King Hus Forces being diminiſh'd by theſe Commotions in Nor mandy, 
and his Thoughts much employ'd that way, the valiant De Offement, whom 
the Garriſon of Meauæ earneſtly deſir'd ſhould be their Governor, found an 
Opportunity to approach the Walls with forty ſelect Soldiers, in Order to enter 
the Town; but ready to be receiv'd by Ladders over the Walls in the Night, 
Centinels diſcover'd the Men, and he himſelf not being able to recover the 
Ladders, fell into the Ditch, where not being able to free himſelf from his 
heavy Armour, he was wounded, and then taken Priſoner, with moſt of his 
Followers. King Hezry eſteem'd the Taking of fo brave and valiant a Com- 
mander as a Prize of great Importance, and puſh'd forwards the Siege with 
freſh Vigourand Reſolution. At length the Defendants, hopeleſs of Relief, and 
finding themſelves unable to hold out, carry*d all their Goods from the Town 
into the Caſtle; but the Beſiegers diſcovering their Actions, and fearing to loſe 
their Booty, made a ſudden and furious Attack, and by Force made way into 
the Town with Sword in Hand. Then Herry planting his Cannons, began to 
batter the Caſtle, and ſhortly reduc'd it to that Extremity, that beſides want of 
Bread, moſt of their Hand. Weapons were broken, and the Men dangerouſly 
wounded; yet they did not deſiſt from provoking the Exgliſh with opprobious 
Words and vile Indignities, which caus'd harder Conditions to be laid upon 
them, than in any other Town taken the whole War. By which the whole 
Garriſon and the Inhabitants were to be Priſoners at the King's Pleaſure, only 
having their Lives ſav'd; but the Governor De Varus, and ſome other Men 
of Note and Quality, where to be deliver'd up to immediate Execution. The 
City thus ſurrender'd, King Hen) immediatety ſent eight hundred ſelect Men 
Priſoners to Paris, Roan and England, The Governor was beheaded, and his 
Body hung on a Tree before the Town, call'd by his own Name, beauſe he 
had formerly hang'd on it many Engliſb and Bargundians, and his Head was 
fix*d on a Pole upon the Top of the ſame Tree. This was follow'd by the Exe- 
cution of ſeveral others of Quality in Paris, who had given more than com- 
mon Provocations during the Time of the Siege; and all the Riches of the City 
was diſtributed by King Henn to his Commanders and moſt deſerving Men. 
Orders being taken for the repairing the Breaches,and the City well garriſon'd, 


Many other Creſpy, the Caſtle of Pierrepont, Merlau, Offemont, and ſeveral other Places 


| Places yield 0 
King Heary. 


ſubmitted to the King's victorious Arms; while others were ſet on Fire to hin- 
der him of the Fruits of his Conqueſts. When the Governors of Places in the 
Marches of Beauvais, heard how King Henry,by a Courage and Conduct hich 


nothing could reſiſt, had taken Towns and Forts which they thought im preg . 
re | | 4 
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when they ſelt the kind Influences of King Heyry's juſt and moderate Govern- 


ble, they had ſuch an Apprehenſion of his Might, that they ſent Deputies to 
treat about ſurrendering at an aſſign'd Time, if the Dauphine did not give 
them due Aſſiſtance. | tf; axed E 4 

Queen Catharine in England daily hearing of the King's Succeſs, greatly de- 9 cithzring 
ſir'd the Sight of his Perſon, and for that End prepar'd for a Voyage to France, arrive: in 
under the Conduct of Duke John the King's Brother, then Regent of England, France. 
who for the Time of his Abſence deputed his Brother Humphry Duke of Glo- 
ceſter, and took Shipping at Southampton. The Winds being proſperous, on 
the twenty firſt of May ſhe landed at Harfleur, and with encreaſing Trains of 


Nobility by eaſie Journies came to Roan, and from thence to Bois. de-Vicennes, | | 
| Where her Royal Husband, with her Father and Mother, came in great Pomp 


to meet her with the utmoſt Demonſtrations of Joy. From thence they all en- 

ter'd the City of Paris; and at the Celebration of the Feſtival of Pextecoſt, a 
magnificent Feaſt was prepar'd in the great Hall of the Louvre, where at one 

Table the King and Queen of Exgland fat with their Imperial Crowns and 1, n 
Robes, and at the other many of the French and Ergliſh Nobility and Gentry. F x. Henry 
The French Court at the Hoſtel St. Pol was at the ſame Time very thin, and * Paris, 
King Charles ſaw himſelf neglected and abandon'd by thoſe who were born his | 
Subjeas, who now ador'd their young riſing Soveraign. The former had the 

Title of King of Fance, while the latter govern'd all; at which, tho' many of 

the French were uneaſy, yet the Exgliſb King was manifeſtly too great to be 

oppos'd. Here he made a bold Effort of his Power, in cauſing the Tax rais'd 

on the Marks of Silver for Minting his new Mony, to be collected at Paris, as 

it had been in other Places; and tho? the People murmur'd and talk*d out their 
Diſcontents, yet they were ſo aw'd, that they durſt not break out into any 
Tumult. But their Reſentments were abated, or rather turn'd into Affection, 


ment, and obſerv'd his exact Adminiſtration of Juſtice in redreſſing Wrongs, 


and puniſhing the Actors without Partiality or Favour. By this juſt Conctit 


he eſpecially gain'd the Love of the Common People, who regarded him not 
as their Conqueror, but as their Father and Protector, 
Tho? the Princes of G hampaign, Picard), Brie, Normana), and Ie of France, 


were in King Hepry's Poſſeſſion, yet all were not reduc'd toa quiet Obedience; 


for a great and ſtrong Part ſtill held out for the Dauphine, who with twenty 

thouſand effective Men beſieg'd La Charitie upon the Loire, and took it; from 

whence he march'd to Cone upon the ſame River, where the Beſieged treated 

about a Surrender, and gave Hoſtage to deliver it up on the ſixteenth of Au- 

geſt, if they were not reliev'd before that Time by the Duke of Burgundy. 

The Prince and the Duke by Conſent agreed to put the Cauſe to the Deciſion 

of a Battel, to be fought on the ſaid ſixteenth of Auguſt; and this was mutually 

deelar'd by their Heralds. The Duke not only ſent Orders to levy new Forces 

to augment his Army, but likewiſe begg'd King Henr)'s particular Aſſiſtance; 

to which the King gave Anſwer, That he himſelf would come at the Head of. his * 1 
whole Arm /n to join with him in the Battel. But as this mighty Conqueror prepar'd ju: 2 U“ 
for his March, Heav*n thought fit to put a Period to all his encreaſing-Glories, #heDauphine, 
and ſtruck him with a Diſtemper that prov'd fatal to him; and all he could do 

was to command the Duke of Bedford and Earl of Warnik to give all neceſſa ry 

Aſſiſtance to the Duke of Burgundy, Tho he was much weaken'd by his Dil- 


_ eaſe, he was yet animated by a Courage natural to him; fo that taking his 


laſt leave of King Charles and the two Queens at Senlis, he repair'd to Melun, 

with a Deſign to go from that City, and put himſelf atthe Head of the Army, 

But his Diſtemper increaſing, his Body was too feeble to anſwer the invincible ½ 1p iel 
Greatneſs of his Soul: And therefore tho' he went in a Litter, to be carry?d v,. 
among his Troops, yet finding himſelf extreamly ill, he was oblig'd to return 

and ſtay at Bois. de. Vincennes, while the Duke of Bedford by his Order march'd 

with the whole Army to join the Duke of Burgunay at Vezelay, 22 5 
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The Duke of Burgundy gratefully acknowledg'd the King of England's L. 
Kindneſs; and joining all the Forces, he took his March to Cone, which Zan,“ 
was beſieg'd by the Bauphine, and encamp'd near the Town, preparing 

for that important Battel which was to be fought the next Day. The 
French Prince finding his Enemies to exceed him in Number and Strength, 
notwithſtanding he had made a publick Defiance by his Heralds, immedi- 
ately broke up the Siege, and retreated to Bourges in Berry. The Duke 
having thus rais'd the Siege, and forc'd his Enemies to a moſt diſhonoura- 
ble Retreat without Fighting, return'd ro Troyes with the Army. In 
their March the Duke of Bedford receiv'd the mournful News, that his 
Brother King Henry's' Life was in. Danger; upon which he left his Ar- 
my, and attended with a few choice Friends, rod full ſpeed to le Vin- 
cennes. The brave King ſenſible that he was a dying, gave Orders that 
the Duke of Bedford, the Duke of Exeter, the Earl of Marwick, Sir Lewis 
Robeſſart, and ſeven or eight more, .who had the greateſt Place in his Aﬀe- 
Etion and Confidence, ſhould ſtand around his Bed. To whom he ſpoke 
His Speech to this Eſſect. I am juſt now approaching the Period of my Life, which tho? 


—_— ſhort, has been glorious and conducing to the Good and Honour of my People; 


and tho? it has been ſpent in Wars and Bloodſhed, yet ſince milder Methods have 

been in eſfectual, and nothing leſs could vindicate my Right, the Miſeries produc'd are 

not to be imputed to me, but to my Enemies, as the Effett of their Injuſtice. 

As Death never appear d formidable in ſo many Battels and Sieges, ſo I can now 

without Horror behold its gradual Approaches in a Diſeaſe; and ſince it is the 

Will of Heaven to put an End to my Days, I chearfully reſign myſelf to its Plea- 

fare : Nor ſhould ] leave the World with the leaſt Reluftancy, if tino Things did 

not nearly touch me. One is, that I muſt go 5 it when my Subjects are invol- 

ved in the Confuſions of a War, before I ſee the Enemy, who oppoſes the Peace 

and Glory of both Nations, intirely ſubdu d by my Arms; and the Other is, that 

T ſee my ſelf” calld frem the Throne at a Time, when my Scn is only an Infant, 

and incapable. of filling it. Therefore to obviate all future Inconveniencies, 

he with the moſt pathethick and endearing Expreſſions urg'd them all 

ſtrictly to obſerve his Advice and Inſtructions, The Subſtance of 

His In fratli. Which was, That they would take the moſt exact Care in the Education of his 

ons, Son, and inviolably preſerve their Loyalty to him ; and that they would comfort 

bis beloved Wife, now the moſt diſconſolate Princeſs living: That they would bee 

. ftric® Faith with the Dake of Burgundy, and never make Peace with the 
© Dauphine, on any other Condition than that of having all the Dutedom of Nor- 

mandy entirely ſecur'd to the Engliſh Crown : That they would preſerve a ſtrict 

Union among themſelves, and not diſcharge the Dake of Orleans, the Count d' Eu, 

and ſome other noble Priſoners, till his Son was of Tears, to govern: That his 

Brother the Dake of Bedford, with the Aſſiſtance o the Dake of Burgundy, 

ſhoald manage the Kjnzdom of France; and that his Uncle the Dake of Ex- 

eter, with his Brother the Dake of Gloceſter, ſhould govern that of En- 

land, 

n The ſorrowful Nobles obſerv'd in 2 Silence, and with aſſured Pro- ven 
miſes gave their Approbation to theſe laſt Counſels fo ſenſibly urg'd by their im. 
expiring Monarch; who having thus eſtabliſh'd his ſecular Affairs, had his 
Thoughts wholly imploy*d about the Condition of his Soul now departing in- 
to another World. Ordering his Phyſicians to come to him, he demanded of 
them how long he had to live; but they declining a direct Anſwer, and flat. 

. tering him with the Hopes of Life, the King with Diſſatisfaction charg'd them 
upon their Allegiance to declare their Opinion in poſitive Terms. After ſome 
little Conſultation among themſelves, one of them kneeling down in the Name 
of the reſt ſaid, Sir, think upon your Soul, for as we judge, without a Mi- 

- Bir Devotion. racle, you cannot live longer than two Hours, Upon which with the higheſt 
| Devotion he proceeded to Confeſſion, commanding his Prieſts to ſing the ſeven 
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nitential Pſalms; and when in the fifty firſt Pſalm they came to thoſe Words, 
Build up the Walls of Jeruſalem, he bad them ſtop, and with a loud Voice 
declar'd upon the Word of a dying Man, | That after the Settlement of the Kjng- 
dom of France, he really intended, with the Will of Heav'n, to have made War a- 
 gainſt the Infidels, for the Conqueſt Jeruſalem. Having finiſh'd their Devo- 
tion, this great King expir'd at the Hour which the Phyſician had foretold, _ 1 
on the thirty firſt Day of Auguſt, in the Prime of his Years the thirty fourth * 
of his Age, aſter a ſor, but moſt glorious magnificent and triumphant 
Reign of nine Years, four Months, and eleven Days, 
1 By the Gratitude of this Age his Funeral 3 were proportion'd to his 
Worth and Grandeur. His Body, embalm'd and enclos'd in Lead, was laid on r pompous 
a Chariot of State, richly adorn'd with Cloth of Gold; and on a Bed in the 0#/equier. 
fame Chariot was laid a lively Figure of his Perſon, with Imperial Robes, a 
Crown of Gold, a Scepter and Globe, like a triumphrant Monarch; and over 
all was a glorious ſilk Canopy. The Chariot was drawn by fix Horſes in rich 
Harneſs : The firſt bore the Arms of St. George, the ſecond the Arms of Vor- 
mandy, the third thoſe of King Arthur, the fourth of thoſe St. Edward, the 
fifth the Arms of France, and phe ſixth thoſe of England and France, James 
King of the Scots follow'd it as principal Mourner ; and after him the Duke of 
Exeter, the Earls of Warwick, Marche, Stafford and Mortaizne, the Lords Fitz- 
Hugh, Hangerford, Bourchier, Fanhope and C romwell, Sir Robert Robeſſart, and 
Sir John Cornwall. The Banners of the Saints were born by the Lords Lovel, 
Audely, Morley and Zouch; the Baron Dudley bore the great Standard, and 
the Earl of Longuevile the Banner. The Hachments were carry'd by twelve 
Commanders, and around the Chariot rod five hundred Men at Arms all in 
black Armour, their Horſes barb'd black, and their Lances held with the 
Points downward. Three hundred cloath'd in White, bearing lighted Tor- 
ches, alſo ſurrounded the Chariot, with Lords bearing Banners, Bannerols, 
and Penons ; thoſe of the King's Houſhold eloath'd in Black follow 'd it, and 
after them the Royal Family in deep Mourning ; while the ſorrow ſul Queen 
with a noble Retinue ſollow'd at a League's Diſtance. In this ſolemn Man- 
ner the Body was convey'd from Blois de Vincennes to Paris, and fo to Roan, to 
Abbevile, to Calais, to Dover, from thence through the City of London to 
Weſtminſter, where it was interr'd with ſuch pompous Ceremonies, ſuch Mour- 
nings of the Nobility, Prayers of the Eccleſiaſticks, and Lamentations of the 
Commons, as were never known before in the Kingdom of Exgland. He was 
bury'd in the Abby-Church, and his Queen caus'd his Image in Siver gilt, of 
the full Proportion, to be laid on his Tomb, ; = 
Theſe were the laſt Honours done to this mighty Monarch, the Wonder of 
all Chriſtendom, who was ſo highly reverenc'd and lov'd by all his People, 
that his Funerals were attended with an univerſal Sorrow. They ſa w all their 
Hopes of ſubduing France loſt in the Death of a Prince, who only knew how 
to conquer it, and that with an Army never exceeding thirty thouſand; ſo 
that ſome believe his Enemies took away his Life by Poiſon, which they could 
not deſtroy in open War. He had all the Accompliſhments of Body and Mind = Charader. 
which are requir'd to the finiſhing a great Man. His Stature was tall and ma- 
jeſtick, his Body tho? lean and ſlender, had all its Limbs well proportion'd, and 
ſtrongly fram'd; his Neck long, his Hair black, and a manly Beauty ſhin'd in 
his Face, as well as ſparkled in his Eyes. His Strengthand Agility was admi- 
rable in all the Exerciſes he perform'd ; which was continually preſery*d hy his 
being temperate, chaſte, enur*d to all the Hardſhips of War, patient of Heat 
and Cold, Hunger and Thirſt, and moderate in Sleep. He was a nice Obſer- 
ver of Juſtice, - pious in his 2 conſtant in his Devotions, a great Patron 
of the Church and Clergy, and abounding in Works of Charity; wiſe in his 
Counſels, magnanimous in his Deſigns, and reſolute in purſuing them; great 
and ſomewhat reſery'd in his Temper, given to ſpeak little, but all he ſaid was 
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like himſelf. As to his Valour and Bravery his whole Reign was a continu'd 
and wonderful Inſtance of it; in the Exerciſe-of which, his ſtricteſt Orders 
were ſo nicely obey d, that he reviv d the martial Diſcipline of the old Romans, 
by which they conquer'd the World: And never was the Engliſh Valour ſoglo- 
riouſly diſplay d, as in this Reign. For his great AQs he has been compar'd to 
no leis than three of the nine Worthies of the World; to David the Prophet, 
ſor Piety; to Cæſar the Invincible, for Glory; and to Alexander the Great, 
ſor Magnanimity: And with this Advantage, that he was not unchaſte like 
David, xain-glorious like Ceſar,nor intemperate like Alexander, who while they 
conquer'd others, became Slaves to their own Paſſions. As he exceeded them in 
theſe Qualifications, ſo he was not inferior to them in his Fortunes, being nei- 
ther ſo dejected as Devid, ſo much envy'd as Cæſar, nor ſa dreaded as Alexan- 
der; it being his good Fortune never to be diſtreſsꝰd, diſtruſted ordiſpis'd. But 
the une ed Loſs oſ this Prince in the Flower of his Youth, and in the 
Midſt, or rather Riſing of his proſperous Fortune, will ſerve for a pregnant 
Inſtance and Example to ſhow what ſtender Hold mortal Man has of Worldly 
Greatneſs and Glory, being continually Subject either to the ſudden Loſs of it, 
or as ſuddenly to be taken from it: And indeed there ſeems to be ſomething of 
the more immediate Hand of Providence in it, which now began to chaſtiſe 
the Progeny of King Henry the Fourth. | 
His Publick His Works of Piety were ſhewn in erecting the: Monaſteries of Betblem and 
Works. Bridget, near his Manor of Richmond, as alſo his bounreous Gifts to the Works 
bis hol of Weſtminſter Church, beſides the Fraternity of St. Giles with- 
out Cripplegate ; and many other greater Things he had projected at Oxford 
and other Places. To leave a Teſtimony of his A ffect ion to Arms, he firſt in- 
ſtituted Gartar principal King at Arms; befides other honourable Augmenta- 
tions to the Order of St. Geo ge. In this Reign flouriſſid, beſides the moſt re- 
nowned Soldiers, many Men of Note for Arts and Learning, as Miliam Lin- 
wood the great Canoniſt of that Age, Stephen Patrington, Robert Maſcal, Alain 
de*Lyn, Thomas Otterborn, John Sherburn, Jabn Leland, and many others. 
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The Reign of King HE NR Y the Sixth. | 


| Containing 38 Tears, 6 Months, amd 4 Days. 


— at 


An I F TER God had depriv'd thi Englib of the greateſt King in the . 1 

ee World, he thought fit that an Infant ſhould ſucceed him, now but al, 
1422. nine Months old, who upon the thirtieth Day of Anga was by the 

Reg. I. Sound of Trumpets proclaim'd King of England and Frunce, by the Name of 

2 Henry the Sixth. But as the Wiſdom of ſome ſupplies the Defects of Age in 

. others, ſo his Father had by his laſt Will appointed; and now the Lords by 

their Conſent confirm'd the grand Care of the Publick to his two brave a 

powerful Uncles, John Duke of Bedford, and Humphry Duke of Gloce/ttr : 

The former, joining with the Duke of Hurgandy, had the Regency: of France, 

7he Protege and the latter the Government of Exgland; and the Care and Fuinion of the 

and Guardian Royal Infant was committed to the two Brothers, Thomas Duke of Exeter, 

appointed. and Henry Beaufort Biſhop of Wincheſter and Chancellor of Exgland. This Ap- 

J | | 

pointment prov'd really advantageous to the Exgliſh Nation; for they alli car- 

ry'd themſelves fo upright and carefully in their ſeveral Stations, that it well 

appear d the Truſt repos d in them by the dying King, had made a noble Im- 
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preſſion of Love and Loyalty towards his Son. And indeed the Beginning of 
this Reign, like the fair Morn of a moſt tempeſtuous Day, protnis*d nothing 
leſs than a Continuance of paſt Felicites. For the State of the Exgliſb Affairs 
was great ahd as | England without Tumult, the natural fierce Hu- 
mours of her People conſuming or encreaſing themſelves in Fance; and France 
herſelf, for the nobler Parts, together with the grand > of Paris, was at 
their Devotion. There wanted nothing but the mighty Hexry himſelf to com- 
pleat the Work begun; for beſides the valiant Duke of Bedford, there were 
the two Tetrors of France, Thomas Earl of Salishury, and John Lord Talbot, 
and Armies of veteran Soldiers, where almoſt each Man was equal to a Com- 
mandet. Yet Providence in Time thought fit to change the whole Courſe of 
Affairs; arid the firſt Diſadvantage which happen'd to the Engliſh Cauſe was 
the Death of Charles King of France, who ſurviv'd King Henry no more than Charles K of 
fifty three Days. This may be truly calPd the firſt Diſadvantage, becauſe France dier. 
the Imbecilicies of that Prince were a great Strength to the Exgliſb; and on 
the other Side the Infancy of young Hwy was an Advantage to Charles the 
Dauphine, who by thoſe of his own Party was now proclaim'd King of Fance, 
as the Engliſh in Deriſion us'd to tile him King of Berry, becauſe he had nor 
much more left than that Province. <* wiki ah 
In England a Parliament was aſſembled the better to eſtabliſhthe Crown up- 4 rartoness 
on the Infant, and to provide for the publick Uſes and Neceſſities of the State; is England. 
among which Mony was liberally granted, particularly five Nobles upon every 
Sack of Wool. It was a new and uncommon Sight to the Exgliſhß Nation, to 
ſee an Infant ſitting in his Mother's Lap, and exerciſing Soveraigh Power in 
open Parliament ; for Queen Catharine, to illumiate that publick Aſſembly 
with the Preſence of her Royal Babe, remov'd from Windſor to London, and 
wich him in her Arms was carry'd through the City in a pompous and ſplen- 
did manner to Weſtminſter ; where _ ſeated upon his Throne, by the or- 
dinary Mouth of that high Court, he ſaluted the Auguſt Body, and propos'd 
Matters of the higheſt Conſequence to their moſt mature Conſideration, 
As the Affairs of this young Monarch were wiſely eſtabliſn'd in Exgland, fo 
they were no leſs vigorouſly 1 in Fance by the worthy Regent tlie 
Duke of Bedford; who heartily joining with the Duke of Burgundy, ſortifyd 25, puke 
the Frontiers of their Poſſeſſions, aſſembled their Deputies and Repreſenta- Bedford': 
tives, and us d all Methods to retain the Hearts of their own Party, Ina gn 
publick Aſſembly at Paris the Duke of Bedford in a ſolemn Speech exhorted 
the Nobility of Nauce, Not to violate their ſworn Allegiance, nor endeavour by 
themſelves or others to defraud their Soveraign Lord King Henry of bis right- 
fal Inheritance ; nor to countenance any faithleſs Men who would revive the ex: 
piring Animoſities between the French and Engliſh Names and Nations, That 
they would remember, how by the Bounty of Providence, the two Kingdoms of 4 
France and England were in perpetual League united into one glorious Monarchy, : / 
and lately eftabliſh'd beyond the Extent of all Human Force. That tho” they had . 
been great Sufferers by the War, yet they would be no leſs Gainers, if they honour d, / 
lows. and 'd their lawful Soveraign Ring Henry, and according to their Rs 
bounden Duty proſecuted his Enemies to the utmoſt Extremity. This Speech found _ 
plauſible Admiſſion ; and young Henry was in Paris ſolemnly proclaim'd Hong Waciey 
King of England and France, and ſuch Noblemen as were preſent did theif here. 
Homages, and took their Oaths of Fealty. The like Obligations and Oaths of 
Allegiance were in the ſame manner put upon all Frenchmen in the Engliſh 
Dominions in France. ; | TY 
he Dazphine, who now ſtibd himſelf King of France by the Name of A, D, 
ary. Charles the Seventh, being then about twenty ſeven Years of Age, full of 1423. 
N. Courage and new Hopes, gathered together what Forces he could. He had the Reg. 1. 
Duke of Alenſon, with ſeveral Princes of the Blood and Peers of Frahce on _” 
his Side, all whom he purchagdat a dear Rate; for he was conftrain'd to et phine's * ; 
8 n Bags l 
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gage his Caſtles and the beſt Part of his Demeaſneſs in pawn for them. But 
the greateſt Strength of his Army conſiſted of ſome thouſands of the Scorziſh Na- 
tion, who as true Enemies to the Exgliſb, ſerv'd under his Banner. The firſt 
Attempt made by Charles his Forces prov*d unfortunate; for marching torelieve 
 Cravant, which the Engliſh had beſieg'd, they were put to flight with the Loſs 
of two thouſand of their Men. Charles and his Adherents were ſo ſar from 
ſinking under the Apprehenſions of ſo ill an Omen, that they reſolv'd to en- 
, counter adverſe Fortune with Encreaſe of Courage. Purſuing this Reſolu- 
tion, they in a ſhort Time after repair'd the late Loſs by an Overthrow which 
they gave to a Party of Exgliſb, from whom, with the Slaughter of fiſteen 
hundred, they recover'd a great Booty, eſpecially of Cattle, which they 
had gotten in the Counties of Magion and Main. Proceeding in this Courſe 
Charles took Meular e the Sein, and put the Engliſh Garriſon to the 
Sword: But the Poſſeſſion was ſhort, and the Revenge ſpeedy ; for the 
Earl of Salisbury, whom Pohdore compares to the old Romans for Valour 
and Bravery, taking with him John of Luxemburg, General of the Burgundi- 
an Horſe, ſoon. recover'd the Place, and kill'd all the Frexch that were found 
| in it. 

An Altiance The better to eſtabliſh the Engliſh Affairs, at the City of Amiens in Picardy, uma. 
— 4. the three great Dukes of Bedford, Burgundy and Bretaigy, with the Earl of fe. . 
ford, Burgun- Richemont, met in great State; where they renew'd the former League, ad- 
oy ang bre ding, That each ſhould be the other's Friend, and that all of them ſhould unite 
IP © their Forces in the Defence of King Hexrys Right. But for the better Con- 

firmation of this profitable Alliance, the Duke of Bedford, than a Batchelor, 
marry'd the Lady Azze, Siſter to the Duke of Burgund; and the Earl of Riche- 
mont marry*d another of the Duke's Siſters nam'd Margaret. While the Regent 
Was abſent from Paris upon theſe juſt Occafions, the Pareſians, who not long 
before had ſent Ambaſſadors into Ergland to acknowledge King Hing, 
now enter*d into a Deſign to deliver up the City to Charles the new Kg. The 

1 Regent had timely Notice of this dangerous Conſpiracy, and with his Preſence 

A D. reduc'd them to their Duty, with the Execution of ſeveral of the chief AQors. 

142 2 Not long after there ſeaſonably arriv'd out of Exgland ten thouſa nd freſh Soldi- 

Reg. 2. 27, over whom for Commanders he appointed the famous Earl of Salisbury, 

Neg. 3. Wiliam Pole Earl of Suffolk, Robert Willoughby and others; while he himſelf 
3 for the general Service led eight hundred Horſe- men, and eight thouſand Foot. 
ſuit. With theſe Field Forces the main of the Exgliſi Eſtate in France was ſupport- 
ed and held together, tho* not without Difficulties and various Adven- 
tures; in which the Regent took from Charles ſeveral ſtrong Towns and 
Forts, as Crotoy, Compeigne, Baſas, and many others. 

The Regent's chief Deſign was to draw Charles to a general Battel, hoping r-. Vn. 
by that to finiſh his Work; to that End he march'd into Normandy, while the g, 
other muſter*d his Soldiers in Jourain. To promote this Deſign, the Regent &. 
laid Siege to Twry ; whereupon the Duke of Alenſon was detach'd at the Head 
of ſixteen thouſand Men, with Inſtructions to fight, if Occaſion ſerv'd, but 
Charles himſelf was not permitted to hazard his Perſan. Not far from the Town 
of Vernevil, which the Exgliſb had taken before Alenſon and his Charolines 
could relieve it, the two Armies drew up in Battalia. The Fight began with 
Arrows and Darts, which being not quick enough to diſpatch the Work, the 
He defeats the Eager Combatants proceeded to Hand-Blows, where for ſome Hours they main- 
French a tain'd a conſtant and doubtful Conflict with prodigious Fury. The  Exglyb 
Vernevil. enur'd to the French Wars, having born the firſt and fierceſt Attacks of their 

Enemies, by an uniform Courage intirely broke them and put them to flight; 
and the Regent himſelf with his Battel-Ax did Wonders, and won immortal 
Honour in the bloody Conteſt. In this Battel, which was fought on the 
eighteenth of Aaguſ, were ſlain on the French Side five Earls, two Viſcounts, 
twenty Barons, and above ſeven thouſand Soldiers, beſides two ee Gown 
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wid. In the mean Time the Amity and Alliance with the 


hundred Scots lately arriv'd; and the Exgliſh took the Duke of Alenſon him- 

ſelf Priſoner, . with two hundred other Men of Note, beſides inferior Soldiers, 

all which coſt them the Lives of two thouſand one hundred common Soldiers, 

and the two Lords Dudley and Charletun. After which, the Regent return'd 

to Paris, and the Earl of Salisbury with ten thouſand Men took the ſtrong 

City of Mans, the Town of St. Saſan, the Fort of St. Bernard, and other 

Places; from whence, marching into Aujau, he there perform'd ſuch Heroick 

Acts, that his very Name grew terrible to all Hance. The News of theſe Rejoicings in 
Tranſactions arriving in Exgland caus' d great Rejoicings among the People, Fglind. 
both for the Victory in the open Pield, and the gaining of ſo many conſidera- 


ble Places; for which general Proceſſions and publick Thankſgivings were ap- 


pointed. TIL” 7 
In England, during theſe proſperous Proceedings, James the Firſt King of James xing of 
Scotland, whoſe Ranſom had been ſetled in the late Reign, was now fully ſet at Scotland 46. 
Liberty: But before his Departure out of the Kingdom he did Homage to fall Liberty, 
young King Henry in Windſor Caſtle in the Preſence of many of the Nobility 
and Gentry in theſe Words, I James Stuart, Ming of the Scots, will be true and Hit tmage, 
faithfal to you: Lord 1 Mg of England and France, the Superior Lord of 
Scotland, and to youT my Fidelity for the ſaid Kingdom, which ] hold and claim 
yon, and will do you Service for the ſame, ſo help me God, and theſe Holy Evange- 
. But notwithſtanding this ſolemn Oath, and the many munificent Pre- 
ſents that were made to him, he did not long continue in the Erzliſh Inte- 
reſt, but afterwards became as firm to the Fench as any of his Predeceſſors. 
After Eaſter, in the Third Year of this Reign, by the Advice of the Peers, 
the young King call'd a Parliament; and going to the Houſe himſelf, he 4 Parliament, 
was convey'd through the City upon a noble Courſer, in extraordinary 
Triumph, the People thronging the Streets to-behold the Child, whom they 
judg © to have the lively Features and Countenance of his glorious Father, and 
likely to ſucceed; him in all mighty Qualifications and Abilities, as well as King- 
doms and Dominions. During this Seaſon, Edmund Mortimer the laſt Earl 
of Marche of that Name, and neareſt Heir to the Crown of England, deceas'd 
without Iſſue, and his great Patrimony deſcended to Richard Plantagener Earl ate el of 
of Cambridge, Son and Heir to the fame Earl of Cambridge that was beheaded | 
in the Beginning of the laſt Reign. In the Time of this Parliament alſo 
Sir John Mortimer, Couſin to the deceas'd Earl, either out of Deſert or Malice, %, Ceuſi 
was impeach'd for High-Treaſon, and publickly executed; from whoſe Death beh. 
there aroſe no ſmall Murmurings among the common * 91 
ke of Burgundy, 
which the Engliſb had found ſo advantageous in their Conqueſts, having other- 
wiſe receiv d ſome flight Flaws, was now in danger of being utterly broken up- 
on this Occaſion. Aumphry Duke of Gloceſter, Protector of England, following 3 
Advices unworthy of his Perſon and Station, contracted himſelf with the Lady r 
Jaqueline of Bavaria, Inheritrix of Holland, Realand, Hainault, and of many Dukes of Glo- 
other fair Dominions in the Netherlavds, notwithſtanding that the Duke of nada 
Brabant her Husband was then living,and that the Suit of Divorce commenc'd 
by Jaqueline was ſtill depending between them. The Duke of Burgundy in 
this Affair join'd with Brabant; which ſoon rais'd the Indignation of the Duke 
of Gloceſter, who not being us d to meet with Oppoſition, went over in Perſon 
with an Army to take Poſſeſſion of Hainault in Right of his ſuppos'd Wiſe; 
but finding bimſelf diſappointed by the Succours which Burgundy ſent to the 
Duke of Brabant, he proceeded to challenge the former in Combate, and to 
call him Traitor. This was accepted, but by the Duke of Bedford's Mediation 
the challenge fell, and the Matter was accommodated; ſo that the Duke of 


Gloceſter, Without performing any Thing for which he came, left his Lady at Thy are ro 


her Town of Mone, and return'd into Exgiazd, Here Mezeray is of Opinion TY 
that if this unſeaſonable Conteſt had not happen'd, the reſt of Fante * this 
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Time had undoubtedly been ſubdu'd. Not long after the Duke of Gloceſter”s 
Return, the firſt Marriage which had been made and confummated between 
the Duke of Brabant and the ſaid Lady Jaqueline, was pronounc'd lawful and 
valid by Pope Martin the Fifth. Whereupon the Duke of Glecefter, having ſu. 
ſtaind many Loſſes both of Friends and Treaſure, in Puniſhment of his Crime 
of taking another Man's Wiſe, ſhortly after marry'd Eleanor, Daughter to the 
Lord Cobham of Sterborough ; by which he is ſaid to have made her Compen- 
ation for that unlawful Familiarity that had formerly paſs'd between them. 


7 II. By this Time the Court of England began to diſcover the uſual Effects u 

A. D. of an Infint's fitting upon the Throne, by the dangerous Emulation ofthe two 3 

1425 principal Men in the Nation, the Duke of Glocefter and his Uncle the Biſhop 
Reg. 2. of Wincheſter, the one Protector of the Kingdom, and the other a Tutor to the 

4 Diſpate l. King. Whether it was that the former hated the Riches and TREE Living 
ren the Duke of the latter, or that the latter envy'd the great Authority of the former ; it is 
of 2 certain that the Engliſh Court, the City of London, and the whole Kingdom 
W, Vas diſturb'd by this unhappy Contention: Alterations not to be wondred at; 
for as Thunder ſoreruns a Storm, ſo King Henry's Misfortunes were not to fall 

out without a Precedency of many Diſorders, which tho? ſeparately conſider de 

were of no great Moment, yet being join'd were ſuch as at length caus'd his ; 

Ruin. The News of theſe Domeſtick Diſturbances oblig'd the great Duke of | 
Bedford to return from France, tho” the State of that Realm ſufficiently re- 

quir'd his Preſence. For the Duke of Bretagn, notwithſtanding his late Re- | 
novation of the League with the Regeat, 9 of the "7 Great- 

_ neſs, ſuddenly turn'd to Charles's Party; and with him the Earl of Richemont : 
his Brother. This gave freſh Life to the declining Prince, who made Riche- : 
mont Conſtable of his Part of France, in the Room of the Earl of Doaglaſs 
ſlain in the Battel of Vernevil; and he to ſhow his Gratitude gather'd about 
twenty thouſand Men, and ſuddenly inveſted St. Jean, a Town in Normandy, 
upon the Frontiers of Bretaign, which the Duke of Somerſer, Governor of 
Normandy had ys fortify*d and repleni{h*d with Soldiers. This unexpected 
Approach of the French at firſt much perplex'd the Exgliſb; but upon better 
Conſideration, they valiantly ſally' d upon them, both on the Front and the 

Rear, which ſtruck ſuch a Terror into them, that with the Loſs of their Ar- 
tillery, and many of their Men, they abandon'd the Siege. To redeem which | 
Diſhonour Richemont turn'd his Fury againſt the Country of Anjou, pillaging 

79 recon; and depopulating many Places. The Regent having reſolv'd to return into 
which the England, left behind him the valiant Beauchamp Earl of Warwick for his Lieu- 
Duke of Bed- tenant, who was lately arriv'd in France with {ix thouſand freſh Soldiers. Ha- 
2 ving enter' d the City of London, the Duke was magnificently receiv'd by the 

| Citizens, and preſented with two Silver Baſons gilt, and a thouſand Marks 
in Mony, as an Inſtance of their Eſteem and Gratitude. 
The happy Preſence of the Duke of Bedford, Regent of France, was highly 14 
uſeful to the State of England. For the Wiſdom and Authority of fo great a 
Prince, eldeſt Uncle to the King, and one whom many Actions had render'd 
famous, ſoon allay'd the Diſtemper which he found at his Arrival. It was a 
Work worthy of his Labour, and he found it a Work not eaſie to be effected by 

- a Labour and Power lefs than his own. The Differences were debated firſt at 
St. Albans, than at Northampton, and laſtly in a Parliament at Leiceſter, which 
continu'd there till towards the End of June. The Duke of Bedford himſelf, 

to avoid all Marks of Partiality to his Brother of Gloceſter, here would not in- 
termeddle otherwiſe than in general Words to incourage Amity, but had the 
whole Cauſe referr'd to the moſt conſiderable Men in the Nation, both for 
Birth and Wiſdom. By the prudent Endeayours of theſe all their Differences, 

purkciltiatian Grievances and Accuſations were elan thruſt into one Bag, to be ſealed up 
mode. by Oblivion for ever; and without Mention of Compenſations on either __ 
| . the 
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neceſſary Work of private Reconciliation was ſucceeded „ Acts of Fe- 
t 


y | 
Richard Earl of Cambridge, Heir to the late Earl of Marche, with the fame the ber f 
ridge. 


Now the triple Cord began to be untwilted, and one of the great Supporters a. 55 


of the King's Infancy, the Duke of Exeter departed this Life; a Man of no 


ſmall Wiſdom and Abilities, who having no Sons, made the King his Heir, 1426, 


tho? beſides the Biſhop of Whincefer his Brother, and the Countels of HH. Reg. 


The Duke of 


of Mantdableas, where leaving the valiant Lord Willoxzhty, he return'd to Paris. 


It would be endleſs to take Notice of all the Sieges, Skirmiſhes, and Enter- 
prizes in theſe Wars both foreign aad domeſtick. There was not a City or 
Borough in Fance without Garriſons; Forts and Caſtles, were built in all con- 
venient Places, upon Hills, Rivers, narrow Ways and open Fields; every 
Rong had NO hr his n 1 Robbers, 88 g's 

| ing upon the poor miſera ountry Peo During theſe 
laune, Means were us d by the Duke of Burgundy for the Freedom ofthe 
Duke of Alen ſon, taken at the Battel of VHernevil; and now for the Sum of two 
hundred thauſand Crowns he was ſet at Liberty; but nothing could induce 
him to acknowledge King Henry's Title in France. pls. 1 


The great Duke of Bedford having at length worthily eſtabliſſd the Peace 4: - : 


of Exglevd, took Shipping with his Lady, and landed at Calais ; where the 
Biſhop of Winchefter, who went over with him, receiv'd the Habit, Cap and 
Dignity of a Cardinal; which Promotion the late King, with a penetrating Eye 
ſeeing his boundleſs Ambition, had more than once defeated, But now the 506% 
King no young, and the Regent his Friend, he obtain'd his Purpoſe to his i» Francs. 
great Profit, and the Impoveriſhment of the Spiritualities of Exgland; For by | 

q ine Bull, which he purchas'd from Reme, he gather d ſo much Trea- 

ſure, that he gain'd the Name of the rich Cardinal of Wizehefter, With the 
Negent there went over a great Number of ſelect freſh Soldiers, under the Com · 


1427. 


LE 


mand of that renowned Lord: Taba, whoſe Victories, ſays Polydore, Were ſo he le Tat. 


numerous, that his Name was not only formidable to the French, but famous bot, Valar, 
throughout the World, even to this preſent Time. To give a Taſt of his Tem- 
| | | | per 


7 
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per and Fierceneſs, upon one Side of his broad Sword he had this Motto, Sum 
Talbsti, and on the other this boiſterous: Sentence, Pro vincere Inimicos meos, 
Not long after his Arrival, at Mont arges, near Orleans, a Party of Exgliſb re- 
ceiv'd an Overthrow with the Loſs of about ſifteen hundred Men; and in Bre- 
taion the French ſuſtain'd great Damages from a Commander under the Duke 
of Semerſze. After which the Inhabitants of Mars in Maine had let in the 
French by Night, who barbarouſly maſſacred moſt of the Exgliſh in the Place. 
William Earl of Suffolk, Governour of the Town, retiring with ſome Men into 
the Caſtle, ſent to the Lord Talbot for Succour. He immediately came, and 
He reliever the his Men unexpectedly crying out St. George a Talbot ! the French were ſudden- 
£41 of Sur ly reduc'd to the laſt Extremity, and moſt of the Soldiers put to the Sword. 
Mr All the reſt were ſpar'd, only thirty Citizens and thirty five Prieſts'and Religi- 
ous were beheaded as Traitors, and the City remain'd in its former Condi- 
tion; and it was hard to judge which of three Things were moſt commenda- 
ble in Talbot, his Wiſdom, his Celerity, or his Valour. SiH 
A. D. Above a Year after the Earl of Warwick had been declar'd Governour to the 2. 
King, he left France and return'd into Exgland; and the Earl of Salisbury Fain. 
1428. ſucceeded him in his charge, who went over with five thouſand Soldiers. Con- 
Reg. #. ſulting with the Regent, he bethought himſelf of ſome Action that might 
anſwer the Greattel of his own Name, and the publick Occaſions; and the 
Siege of Orleans was by him propos'd in council. The Credit of the Earl was 
a ſufficient Reaſon to convince them how practicable it was; and was accord- 
ingly furniſh'd with all competent Proviſions. The Inhabitants of Orleans, 
dreading the approaching Storm, with great Diligence provided for their 
Defence; and the Suburbs, as large as ſome Cities, were levell'd to the 
Ground, that the Enemy might not annoy them from thence ; and they wan- 
ted not Men, Victuals, Ammunition and a conſtant Reſolut on to fight. The 
Earl of Salisbury, the Lord Talbot, and a formidable Force under expert Com- 
21, sieg of manders, in a ſhort Time prefented themſelves before this large and beautiful 
ditt City. No Enemies appearing abroad, the Earl approach'd near the Walls; 
bury. . and finding Attacks fruitleſs, he intrench*d about the City, and to ſecure his 
Camp, he caſt up Ramparts and other Works of Defence. He ſeiz d upon 
the Fort which ſtood at the Bridge Foot beyond the River Loire, and ſurround- 
ed the Belieged on every ſide, ſo that Charles of France could ſend no ſufficient 
Relief tothem. When Human Helps fail, God often interpoſes his Hand, 
which is generally moſt conſpicuous in the Deliverance of Nations. The Ci- 
ty was now reduc'd to the laſt Diſtreſs, the Siege having laſted ſixty Days, not 
without great Bloodſhed on both Sides. The valiant Earl of Salis bun, impa- 
tient of ſuch Delay, propos'd to give a general Aſſault; and the better to con- 
ſider of the Manner of it, he ſtood to take a View at a Window, barr'd with 
Iron, which over-look*d the City towards the Eaſt. Here Providence began 
to ſhew it ſelf againſt the Engliſh Affairs; for a Cannon Bullet levell'd by a 
The Zrl of Boy againſt the window, ſtruck the Iron Grates, ſo that the Splinters fo 
Sutsbury- wounded the Earl, and one Sir Thomas Gargrave, that they both dy*d within a 
2 5 few Days. Here our Authors tell us That ſoon after this Man's Death the 
Fortune of War chang'd; and now' both mortal and immortal Powers 
an to look frrourably on the declining State of Fance. This to the Eng” 
_ The Engliſh Jiſb was ſaid to be the Beginning of Misfortunes, for after this by ſeveral back- 
Aﬀrir: a lin ward Steps they loſt all their Poſſeſſions in that Kingdom; and tho? they ſome- 
times gain'd after that, yet they uſually loſt three Times as much. Fot which 
Reaſon Polhdore, after many Encomiums upon the Earl, calls him the Man 
in whom the Safety of the Engliſ State conſiſted. 13-4 e e S203 ee 
However the Siege of Orleans did not end with his Life ; for De la Pole u. 
A. D. Earl of Suffolk, the Lord Talbot and the reſt maintain'd the fame all Winter. * 
1429. The Wants of the Camp were reliev*d by a Convoy from Paris, under the Com- 
Reg. i. mand of Sir Joby Fulſtolfe, and fifteen andres Soldiers, who ſafely aryl, 
9 notwith⸗ 
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notwithſtanding all the Endeavours of ten thouſand French to intercept them. 
At length the City offer'd to ſurrender, but not to the Engliſh ; the Beſieg'd 
were content that the Duke of Burgund) ſhould have the Honour: A ſubtile 
Artifice to break the Alliance between the Exgliſb and him. The Regent and 
his Council being ſent to, they concluded it unreaſonable, ſince the Engliſb 
had been at all the Labour and Charge. The Duke of Burganay ſecretly re- 
ſented this Refuſal, which ever aſter palPd his Reliſh to the Exgliſb Friend- 
ſhip: Yet the Regent's Anſwer was juſt and honeſt, That the War was made in 
Ring Henry's Name, therefore Orleans ought to be his. 9 

In theſe Difficulties were the French Affairs involv'd: But while Charles of 
France grew more ſenſible of the miſerable Straits of his beloved City, and 
ignorant how to remedy fo near a Misfortune ; at Chenon a young Virgin of 
eighteen Years of Age preſented herſelf tohim, calld Joan of Lo-ra/n, Daugh- 
ter to James of Arck, dwelling in Damremy upon the Meauſe, an ordinary 
Shepherdeſs, who bad him vt to faint, conſtantly affirming, That God had 
ſent her to deliver the Realm of France from the Engliſh Toke, and reſtore him 
to all his Dominions. She was not immediately credited ; but when the Wi- 
ſeſt of Eccleſiaſticks and Military Men had put matiy Queſtions to her, and ſhe 
ſtill continu'd to her firſt Words, uttering nothing but what was modeſt; 
chaſt and holy, Honour and Belief was at length given to her Sayings. Upon 
which Joan arm'd herſelf like a Man, and requir'd to have that Sword 
which hung in St. Catharine's Church of Herebois in Tourain; which Demand 


old Donaries or Votive Tokens of that Church. Thus warlikely accouter*d 
ſhe rod immediately to Blois, where Forces and freſh Proviſions lay for the 
Relief of Orleans; with which ſhe and the Admiral and Marſhal of Fraxce ſafe- 
ly enter'd. This highly incourag'd the declining Frezch; and Joan the Maid 
of God, as ſhe was now call'd, wrot this peculiar Letter to the Earl of Suf- 


$ 


Joan of Arch 
appears in 


publick. 


She army ber- 
elf in the De« 
fence of Oc« 


encreas'd their Admiration of her, ſince ſuch a Sword was found among the leans. 


folk then lying before the Town. Xing of England, do Juſtice to the King of mer Litter te 


Heat”n, in his Blood Royal; deliver up to the Virgin the Keys of all the good Cities you 
have forc d. She is come from Heaw'n to reſtore the Blood Royal, and is 


ready to make a Peace, if you be ready to ao TJuſlice: Tield therefore, and re- 


ſtore what you have have taken, Ring of England, I am the Chief of this War, 


you out of France: If you will not obey, [ 


therefore I encounter your Men in France, and will parſue them; if they will 
obey, I will take them to. Mercy. The 67 4 comes from Heat n to drive 

e will rail ſuch a Flame as has 
not been known this thouſand Tears in France. And be aſſar'd that the Ring 
of Hevn will ſend to her, and her good Men of Arms, more Forces than 
you have. Go in God's Name into your C ny : Be not obſtinate, for Jou 
ſhall not hold France of the Ring of Heav'n; but Charles ſhall enjoy it, the 


Xing and lawful Heir, to whom God has given it, he ſhall enter Paris with 


a noble Train. Tou Earl of Suffolk, Lord Talbot, Lord Scales, Lirutenants 


to the Duke of Bedford; and you Duke of Bedford, tirming your ſelf Re- 


Cerres, 


gent of France, ſpare innocent Blood, and leave Orleans at Liberty. If you do 
not Juſtice to them you have wrong d, the French will perform the greateſt Exploit 
that ever was known in Chriſtendom, Underſtand theſe News from God and the 
Virgin. 


This Letter was entertain d by the Engliſh with Laughter, and Joan repy- 


| ted no better than an Enthuſiaſt or Enchantreſs ; tho to ſome it was thought 


more honourable to the Exgliſb that they were not to be repelPd by Human 
Force, but by ſomething extraordinary, if not Divine. Du Serres gives this 
Character of the Virgin, That ſhe was of a modeſt A ſpect, ſweet, civil and 
reſolute; her Diſcourſe moderate, rational and reſerv'd ; her Actions demon- 


the Earl of 
Suffolk, 


Her Character. 


ſtrating great Chaſtity, without Vanity, AﬀeQation or Levity. Whatever her 


Qualifications were, by her Encouragements and Conduct the Eu liſb ſoon loſt 


their Hopes of Orleans, after they had ſuffer'd the Duke of Alenſon to enter 


L 
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oB rlievt with new Forces, and with great Loſs were conſtrain'd to break up the Siege. 
Tleans. 


In all Actions ſhe was one and foremoſt, and ſhe made ſeveral fierce Sallies up- 

on the Engliſb; in one of which being ſhot through the Arm with an Arrow, 

ſhe couragiouſly cry'd out, This is 4 Favour from Heav'n, let us go on; they cannot 

eſcape the Hand of God : The Engliſb loſt in this Siege the Earl of Salisbury, 

the Lord Molins, the Lord . and great Numbers of inferior Perſons, 

ſlain by the Sallies of this martial Virgin. The Lord Talbot march'd off in 

ood Order with above nine thouſand Men, whom Joan would not ſuffer the 
A Monument Loch to purſue. In Memory of this extraordinary Deliverance the Ci 

1 ber of Orleans erected a Monument, where Charles the Seventh King of France 

| and Joan the martial Maid were repreſented, kneeling in Armour, eleva. 

ting their Eyes and Hands to Heav'n, in Token of their Thanks and Ac- 

knowledgment. : 

Now there was an interchangeable Taking and Recovering of Towns, and 

Places of Importance on both Sides. The Caſtle of Galiard was ſurrender'd to 

the French upon Compoſition, where in a grated Chamber they found the va- 

Barbaſon's liant Lord Barbaſon, who having ſworn to be a true Priſoner, could not be in- 

Fidelity. duc'd to come out of that Place, *till Captain Niagſton, to whom he had given 

that Oath, was upon ſafe Conduct recalPd to acquit him, which was according- 

ly done: A rare Example of Conſtancy in him, conſidering how little Regard 

the reſt of the Nation at that Time had to Oaths. The Lord Talbot took La- 

vall, and the Earl of S«ffolk threw himſelf into Jergeaux. To which laſt 

Place the Duke of Alenſon with Joan and other great Commanders march'd, 

and forc'd it by Storm. Sir Alexander Pool Brother to the Earl of Suffolk was 

ſlain, with many others in the Encounter, and the Earl himſelf was taken Pri- 

ſoner. After the Duke of Alenſon had added ſome other Places to his Con- 

queſts, his Numbers were augmented by the Conjunction of the Conſtable of 

France, the Earl of Vandome, the Lord Dalbret and others; ſo that now their 

» whole Army conſiſted of about twenty three thouſand effective Men. With 

theſe they ſuddenly attack'd the valiant Lord Talbot, who had notabovea fiſth 

Part of their Number, at a Village called Pata, whom they charg'd fo unex- 

pectedly, that his Archers had no Time to fortifie their Stations after their uſu- 

al Manner, by Paliſadoes or Empalement of Stakes, ſo that there were driven 

1 Englith to uncommon Difficulties. Aſter three Hours brave Reſiſtance, the Engliſbwere 
Ken 4 e Pe put tothe worſt ; and the Lord Scales, the Lord Hungerford, Sir Thomas Ram 

ſtone, and even the Lord Talbot himſelf, aſter a great Wound in the Back, 

were taken Priſoners. The Footmen forc'd to truſt to their Swords, under 

the Shelter of ſuch Horſemen as remain'd, retreated in good Order, and got 

to a Place of Safety, after they had loſt about twelve hundred Men, and 

the French about half that Number. This Blow ſhook the very Foundation 

of the Engliſh Greatneſs in France, and awak'd Multitudes, even of thoſe who 

had before ſworn Fealty to King Hen; and now having a Colour of Divine 

Warrant for violating their Oaths, they readily join'd with the Victors for Re- 

covering of the common Liberty. There ſucceeded an immediate Revolt of 

| ſeveral Towns; and it was not long before Charles himſelf iſſu'd out in Arms, 

and recover'd the City of Rheims in Champaign; where, according to the 

Charles crow= Maid's Direction, he was ſolemnly crown'd King of France. Hitherto ſhe 


4% might plauſibly be thought prophetical and fortunate ; and it ſeem'd that the 


wins chief Part of her Imployment was accompliſh'd, yet ſhe flouriſh'd for ſome 
Space longer, | | | | 

The Duke of Bedford to prop the declining State of the Engliſh, upon the 

unfortunate News of the Relief of Orleans, and Captivity of Talbot, gather'd 

his whole Forces together, which amounted to about ten thouſand Exgliſb, be- 

The Regent ſides certain Auxiliaries of Normans. With theſe he march'd out of Paris, and 

Lt kim. bravely oppos'd himſelf againſt the Current of Charles's new ProſpeRts, who | 

now deſignꝰd to have attempted that Capital City; being incourag'd by ſome of | 

| the- 


the Citizens who held ſtrict and ſecret Correſpondence with him. But this 
Prince, knowing the Regent's Valour and Reſolution, ſuſpended the Execu- 
tion of his Deſign, as yet having no Hopes to effect it; and being by Joan diſ- 
ſuaded from Fighting, the Regent return'd to Paris. Shortly after Compeign 
and Beavois voluntarily ſubmitted to the new crown'd King.. The Regent 
having ſettled the State and Garriſons of the chief City, paſs'd into/Normanay, 
to provide for a ſafe Retreat there, if the Exgliſb ſhould be conſtrain'd to quit 
their other Holds and Dominions ; of which he began to be apprehenſive, be- 
cauſe he had Information of many ſecret Endeavours to win the Bargundians 
from King Henry's Side. While the Regent was abſent upon this Occaſion, 
Charles gain'd the Town of St. Denis, not far from Paris, but held it not lon 
in Poſſeſſion. From whence he ſent the Duke of Alenſon with the Maid of 
France, to try their Friends and Fortunes at Paris. Here they found none of their 
expected Succeſs ; for the Engliſh gave them ſo rough an Entertainment, that 
Joan her ſelf was wounded, and the reſt with great Slaughter repelld. The 

egent hearing of theſe Attempts, entruſted the Coaſt Towns of Normandy to 
the Care of the Duke of York, and Roan the Capital City to the Duke of So- 
merſet, and haſten'd to Paris, where he highly commended' the Soldiers and 
Citizens for not imitating the Diſloyalty of their Neighbours. | 

New Supplies arriving out of England, the next Enterprize was to reduce 
Compeien to Obedience; to effect which John of Luxembwgh with the Burgan- 
dians and ſome Engliſb Soldiers inveſted it. Here all the Glory of Joan the 
Maid of France came to a Period; for yang, to relieve the Place, ſhe ſucceſs- 
fully enter'd; but afterwards ſallying out, her Troops were beaten, and her 


for the Value of her Ranſom, which was ten thouſand Pounds Tournoys, and 
three hundred Crowns annual Rent, deliver*d her into the Hands of the Ex- 
gliſb. Notwithſtanding the Siege was rais'd ; after which they ſent Joan to 


The Roman Clælia was ſav'd by Porſenna ; and it is not to be doubred but that 
the Magnanimity of the Exgliſh would have ſpar'd her, had they not found it 
neceſſary to deface the Opinion which the Frentſ to the higheſt Superſtition 
had entertain'd of her. The Exgliſh Writers ſhow, how the Courſe of her Life 
being legally examin'd by the Biſhop of Beauvois, in whoſe Dioceſe ſhe was 
taken, and ſhe being for Sorcery, Bloodſhed, and unnatural Uſe of Maſculine 
Habiliments, condemn'd to die, was notwithſtanding, upon her ſolemn ab- 
juring all her lewd Practices, pardon'd her Life, ?till again convicted of a 
erjurious Relapſe, tho acknowledging her ſelf a Strumpet, and feigning het 
elf with Child, ſhe deſervedly met with that Puniſhment which ſhe thought 
* have deferr'd. Many of the French Writers ſhow the higheſt Value for her 
emory ; 
the A That the Hand of God was ready to ſtrike them, and that his Juſtice 
would not only drive them out of France, but purſue them into England, and make 
them ſuffer the ſame Miſeries and Calamities 115 had inflicted on the French. How- 
ever this is certain, that ſhe was one of extraordinary Valour and Spirit, and 
the main Reſtorer of the Kingdom of France, and if ſhe did not drive the En- 
gliſb from thence, as ſhe her ſelf boaſted, ſhe was the chief, or at leaſt one of 
the chief Human Cauſes why the Exgliſh loſt Fance. T 
ed.vig. The Engliſh Affairs ſtill more and more declin'd ; but to remedy theſe Miſ- 
| — fortunes, it was by the wiſeſt thought neceſſary for young King Henn to come 
& over and becrown'din Paris. He had the lait Year with great Solemnity re- 
ceiv'd the Crown of England at Weſtminſter, being then about nine Years of 
Ape, and ready to receive all Impreſſions either of Good or Bad. This Year 
reſolving for Fance, before his Departure, Richard Duke of York was by a 
rticular Patent made High- Conſtable of Exgland duting Life; which gave 
im a more ſenſible Taſte of Greatneſs, and ſecretly whetted his ambitious Ap- 
5 . petite. 


A. D. 
1430. 
Reg. 3. 


ſelf, as ſome ſay betray'd, taken Priſoner by the ſaid Burgundian Knight, who , r fake 


ner, 


the City of Roan, where about nine or ten Months after ſhe was burnt alive, «14 burnt 6 


I'VE, 


* 


and Mezeray ſays, That being on the Pile for Execution ſhe foretold u charader. 
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tite. The Affairs of England being ſettled,and new Supplies of Mony granted 


King Henry by Parliament, the young King with a Noble Retinue took Shipping at Do- 
8 d landed at Calais ; from whence, after ſome Continuance, he removed 


rance. ver, an MN | 
to Roan, where he was receiv'd with all the Marks of Joy and Triumph, Tn 
the Month of November he departed from Roaz in Order to make a publick En- 
try into the City of Paris; all which was magnificently perform'd in the Com- 
pany of the two great Cardinals of Wincheſter and Tork, and the chief Princes 
of the Blood, Dukes, Earls, Barons, Prelates, the Flower of the Exgliſþ, 
French, Burgundians and Normans, with a ſelect Body of three thouſand 
Men for the Guard of his Perſon. It would be tedious to mention with what 
Honour and Pomphe was receiv'd in this glorious City, and what Pageants, 
Ornaments and Entertainments were prepar'd to render the Thing more ſolemn 
and triumphant; On the ſeventh oy of December he was publickly crow nd 
King of France in the grand Cathedral at Paris by his great Uncle the Cardi- 
nal of Mincheſter; and in his Return to the Palace he had one Crown on his 
Head, and another born before him, as likewiſe one Scepter in his Hand, and 
a ſecond carry'd before him; implying that he was King of two ſeveral King. 
doms. The Duke of Bedford entertains the great Aſſembly with a ſet Speech, 
in which he declar'd Ming Henry his Nephew's undoubted Title to the Crown 
on his Head, and recommended the ſame to their Fidelities, adding large Pro- 
miſes both of Honour and Advantages. Such of the French Nobility as were 
then preſent did their Homage : the People had obliging and gracious Words 
won them, and Quantities of Mony, Corn and Wine by way of Donativeli- 

rally beſtow'd amongft them; and Proclamations made that all Frenchmen, 
who came in by a fix'd Day, ſhould be protected. 

This great and ſplendid Feaſt did not paſs without ſome Diſpleaſure among a 
the Exgliſß Nobility ; for the Cardinal of Wincheſter, who at this Time would &.“ 
ſuffer no Equal, commanded the Duke of Bedford to lay aſide the Name of Re- 
gent, during the Kings Preſence, alledging, that while he was there in Perſon, 
the Power of a Subſtitute was at an end. The Duke of Bedford took ſuch a 
ſecret Diſpleaſure at this haughty Proceeding, that he never after favour'd the 
Cardinal; but oppos'd him in all his Actions; and this was the Root, as ſome 
| think, of that Diviſion among the Exgliſb Nobility, where their Glory in the 
5 Realm of France began firſt to decline. Aſter five Days Continuance in Paris 

from the Coronation, which were ſpent in publick Tournaments and the moſt 
ſplendid Entertainment, the King was advis'd to leave the Air of Paris and re- 
move to Roan, where he kept his C ww ig. Still Charles of France eſteem'd 
himſelf no leſs a King, but daily purſu'd his Affairs; and his Men took the 
City of Chartres by Stratagem, and put the Biſhop of the Place and. others to 
the Sword. Nor were the Exgliſh unemploy'd; for the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Earls of Arundel, Warwick and Suffolk, ſoon made up the Loſs with much 
Advantage ; which was increas'd by the Deliverance of the valiant Lord Tal- 
bot, who by vertue of an Exchange was now fet free. It was obſervable 
among Foreigners, and not without Admiration, that the ſmall and diſtant 
Country of England, under the Government of an Infant, ſhould fo long, and 
ſo ne with ſuch a potent and populous Kingdom as France. 
But at that Time ſuch was the Valour and Martial Vigour of the Engliſh 
Nation, that they ſcarce knew any Medium between Death and Victory; al- 
ways preferring an honourable End before a lingring Servitude. This mov'd 
Pope Eagenius, and all the Chriſtian Princes, ſo often to make Overtures of 
A Tru with Accommodation between theſe two contending Kingdoms, but till this Year 
France. Could effect nothing, but a very imperſect Truce for ſix Years. Which being 
agreed upon, King Henry took his laſt Farewel of France, and landing at Do- 
ver, upon the twenty firſt Day of Febraary he was triumphantly receiv'd at 


London. | | 


II. Young 


He is crown'd 


King at Paris, 
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of France, his Uncle the Duke of Gloreſter gave a very faithful Account of his 
Government in Exgland; of which, the Suppreſſion of an Inſurrection at Ab- 
bington in Oxfordſhire was not the leaſt Service. A Weaver, the Bailiff of the 
Town, was the corrupt Head to which all the Contagion gather'd ; who 
changing his name, call'd himſelf Jack Sharp of Wigmore' Land in Wales. 


e — — 3) 


III. roy King Henry being ſafely teturn'd from his Foreign Kingdom A. D. 


One of his main Deſigns was to have maſſacred Prieſts, whoſe Heads he faid , pile, 
he would make as cheap as Sheeps Heads; for which he deſervedly loſt his own, in England. 


and had his four Quarters hung upon Stakes. However his Pretenſions were, 
the mentioning of Mimore's Lands, the ancient Inheritance of Earl Morri- 
mer, and now in Poſſeſſion of the fatal Duke of Tork who from thence challeng'd 
the Crown of England, did inſinuate and ſignifie ſomething further. It is to 
be wonder'd the Council of State under King Henry, hearing that Title ſo of- 
ten glanc'd at, provided no better againſt the Miſchief ; * the Eyes and 
Hearts of the wiſeſt are blind, when God reſerves a ſecret Scourge, or deſigns 
to hide that Fire which ſhall afterwards conſume a Nation. Unquiet Humours 
were now abroad as well as at home; for the Soldiers of Calais, difſatisfy'd with 
their Wages, began to be very mutinous and troubleſome; But the Regent 
going there in Perſon, ſoon put an end to the Tumult by beheading four of 
the Ringleaders, and caſhiering and baniſhing a hundred and ten ofthe reſt, as 


had been fortnerly done to fix-fcore others. Theſe were inconſiderable Affairs; er Gs 
but the Loſs of Face began to be more conſpicuous, and it is worthy to ob- „ Lys of 
ferve the Steps that Providence ſeems to have us'd in depriving England of that France. 


Kingdom. In the Regent's Journey, King Hexry's Intereſt was apparently de- 
preſs'd ; for being a Widower, and arriving at Tarmiy, without the Duke of 
Burgundy's Privacy, he marry'd the Lady Jaques, about Seventeen Years of 
Age, Daughter to Peter of Luxemburg Earl of St. Paul, no Friend to the 
Duke. The Match was injurious to the Engliſb Affairs; for Anne, the Re- 
gent's former Wife, Siſter to the Duke of Burgundy, a ſtrong Ligament of 
Amity between them, weaken'd the fame by her Death; and this ſecond Mar- 
riage, unpleaſing to the Duke, did ſtill more and more diminiſh it. 
Still the Accidents of War between the Engliſb and French were numerous 


an and various, ſometimes the one, and ſometimes the other, getting and loſing, 


Pol VE: 45 Opportunities ſerv'd ; which Uncertainties produc'd the ordinary Effects of 1 1433. 


inteſtine Convulſions, great Outrages, an unreftrain'd Licentiouſneſs, and a 
Scarcity of Neceſſaries for Human Life. It would be both tedious and endleſs 
to recount the particular leſſer Actions, and almoſt impoſſible to deſcribe all the 
Sieges, Surprizes, Skirmiſhes, and the like, being ſo confus'dly related by Au- 
thors. Let the Fortune of Reyner Duke of Ar jon and Barre, is not to be 
omitted, becauſe King Henry afterwards unhappily marry'd into his Family. 
His Wife was Iſabel, Daughter and Heireſs to Charles Duke of Lorrain, upon 
whoſe Death Reyner expected to ſucceed him in all his Dominions; but the 
Earl of Yallemont, Brother to Duke Charles, preſuming he had a nearer Title, 
drove the Matter to be decided by War. Charles King of France was a ſteady 
Supporter of Reyner”s Claim, in Conſideration of the like Services done to him 
in Times of the greateſt Difficulty ; and the Regent and Duke of Bargundy 
eſpous d the Cauſe of the Earl. The Aſſiſtance of the latter prevaiPd ſo far, 
that Reyners Troops were beaten from the Siege of Vallemont, with the Loſs 
of three thouſand Men, and himſelf with two hundred others remain'd Priſo- 
ners to the Duke of Burgandy, one of whoſe Subjects commanded in chief in 
that Enterprize. The King of France might ſeem to have ſuſtain'd a mighty 
Lofs by the Captivity of the Duke; but the Exglib gain'd no Advantage by 
it; for his Perſuaſions, and private Services on the behalf of King Charles, did 
not a little prepare the Duke of Burgwmdys Heart in due Time to receive Im- 
preſſions of Reconciliation. The French who liv'd under the Regency, of were 
% | in 
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in da nger of the Engliſh Power, made Choice of the Duke of Burgundy to pro- 


tect them, from which they could not be fairly debarr'd, becauſe as yet he ap- 


The Miſeriez of pear'd to be King Henry's Friend. Indeed this Scene and unfix'd State of Af. 


France, 


A. D. 
1434 


fairs was full of Horror and Confuſion, which Padore deſcribes after this 
manner. While the Engliſh and the Frenth contend for Dominion, Soveraign- 

and Life it ſelf, Mens Goods were violently taken by the Licentiouſneſs of 
War, Churches robb'd, People in all Places murder'd, wounded or tortur'd; 
Matrons abus'd, Virgins torn from their Parent's Arms to be raviſh'd, Towns 
daily taken, daily plunder*d, daily defac'd, the Riches of the Inhabitants ug'd 
at the Conqueror's Pleaſure ; Houſes and Villages on all Sides flaming with 
Fire; no Kinds of Cruelty unpraQtis'd upon the miſerable French; omitting 
innumerable other Calamities, which all at once oppreſs'd them. Add to this, 
that the whole Republick, being deſtitute of the Benefit of Laws, which for 
the moſt part are ſilent in Times of War and Mutiny, floated up and down 
without any Anchorage of Right or Juſtice. Nor was Exgland herſelf free from 
theſe Calamities, who every Day heard the News of her valiant Childrens 
Funerals lain in perpetual Skirmiſhes and Encounters, and found her general 
Wealth continually ebbing and Oy ; fo that the Evils ſeem'd almoſt 
equal, and the whole Weſtern World eccho'd the Groans and Cries of either 
Nations Quarrels, as being the common Foundation of Diſcourſe and Com- 


paſſion throughout Chriſtendem. 


The Methods at this Time us'd by the Exgliſb did only faintly keep alive Nag 
the general State of the Regency in France, without putting a Period to the S 


War, either by finiſhing the Conqueſt, or eſtabliſhing what was gain'd. Some 


Reg. 13+ Perſons urg'd to have large Supplies of Men and Mony to be levy'd, that King 


Charles might have no Reſt in any Place; of which Opinion was the Regent 
himſelf, with the two Dukes of York and Somerſet. This Counſel was not 


follow'd, but others in Appearance more frugal, which till fed the Evils, but 
redreſs'd none; which ſhew'd that preſent Sparings often draw after them infi- 


"- nite Waſtes, and that no Husbandry is ſo perniciousas unſeaſonable Parſimony. 


In the mean Time, the Earl of Arundel and Lord Talbot rang'd about with vi- 
Qtorious Forces, terrifying Anjou, Main, and other Parts, with their ſeveral 


Normandy ix Succeſſes. In Normandy, nevertheleſs the common People gather'd together in 


lion, 


Reg. 74 


reat and dreadful Multitudes; of whom were ſixty thouſand rebellioufly com- 
Finmg in Vex in Normandy, and twenty thouſand in Caxx. Their Deſign 
and Pretenſions were to drive out all the Exgliſh Officers, and to have favour'd 
King Charles's Intereſt; but what are a Multitude without Advice or Conduct? 
To ſtop their Inſolency, and the Progreſs they made towards Caen, the Earl of 
Arundel with Robert Lord Willoughby, with thirteen hundred light Horſe, 
and ſix thouſand Archers, march'd againſt them, by the Direction of the Dukes 
of Tork and Somerſet, who had the chief Lieutenancies in Normandy, The 
Earl laid in Ambuſcade with two Parts of his Men, while the Lord Willoughby 
drew the Rebels intoit witha third. The Conſequence was that a thouſand of 
them were cut in pieces, before the Soldier's Hands could be ſtopp'd to ſpare the 
reſt, who baſely threw down their Arms, and begg*d for Mercy. The Multi- 
tudes were premitted to return home, but the Ringleaders loſt their Lives by 
Execution; and all the World could gather from this popular Inſurrection was, 
That the Normans would gladly be freed from the Exgliſb Government, Not 
long after, the Earl of Arundel, after ſeveral noble Actions perform'd durin 
the Wats in Fance, receiv'd his Deaths Wound in a Skirmiſh at Gerberoy in 
Beauvioſin, where La Hire, a famous French Commander, won the Day, 
The Regency till continu'd, and the Miſeries of France were no ways dimi- 


niſh'd : and nothing could put a Period to them while the Duke of Burgund — 


kept faithful to the Exgliſſ. Therefore to prepare Matter for a Separation be- 
tween the Regent and the Duke, ſuch of the Nobility as went over to the lat- 
ter inſinuated to him That Ring Charles had upon all Occaſions ſpoke 1. 

W | rably 


a# 
WE — 


rably of him, and inwardly wiſht well to him; and that he never heard the Murder 
of 2 Father nam d, but it causd him with Sighs and phy ae to declare his In- 
nocence. Theſe and the like mollifying Allegations ſoon began to operate, 
when apply a to the Mind of one whoſe AﬀeRions towards the Erzliſh daily 
decreas'd, by means of ſeveral Jealquſies and Averſions; ſo that there want- 
ed nothing but an outward honourable Occaſion to bring him intirely to the . 
French Party. In the mean Time, to put an End to the general Calamity, the 
Deputies of the Grand Council urg'd the French, Eli and Bargundians to 
come to a Treaty; and the City of Arras was appointed for that Purpoſe. 
From the Pope and Council of Piſa came the Cardinals of St. Craſſe and Cy- 74, 5,444 f 
prus, with twelve Biſhops; For the King of Fance where the Duke of Bourbon, Artus. 
the Earl of Richemont, the Archbiſhop of Rheims, and many other great and 
learned Men: For the King of England were the two Cardinals of York and 
Wincheſter, the Earls of Suffolk and Huntington, the Lord . and 
ſeveral Doctors of Divinity: For the Duke of Burgund) were the Duke of 
Guelders, the Earl of Naſſau, and ſuch a Number of other Noblemen as were 
ſufficient to ſhew that tho in Title he was but a Duke; yet in Greatneſs he was 
equal to a King. Mezeray ſays that this was the greateſt and nobleſt Aſſembly 
that had been known to this Age, where all the Princes of Chriſtendom had 
their Ambaſſadors ; and the Harbingers took up Stabling for ten thouſand Hor- 
ſes. But notwithſtanding all this Care, it prov'd ineffeQual ; for the Ereliſh 
being in Poſſeſſion ſtrenuouſly urg'd the why of Deſcent, and the Act of the 
late King Charles the Sixth, by which the Crown of France was ſettled upon 
Henry the Fifth, and the Iſſue of Catharine his Wife; and therefore they pro- 
pos'd no other Conditions of Peace, but that Henry their King ſhould have all, 
and Charles to hold under him. The French offer'd intirely the two Dukedoms 
of Normandy and Gaſcony; and the Aſſembly broke up without any further 
Agreement. King Charles therefore reſolving to maim the Exgliſh Faction up- 
on any Terms, tho? never ſo mean, ſent the Duke of Burgund) a blank Pa- 
per, bidding him preſcribe his own Conditions and Demands; which he did : 
And his Conditions, ſays a French Author, were ſo numerous as to fill a Vo- 
lume, and ſo unreaſonable,that it was amazing that ſo great a Monarch ſhould _ 
ſtoop ſo much to his Subject and Vaſſal. But Neceſſity urging, they both , _ _ , 
join'd upon the twenty fourth Day of September; and the Duke, tranſported DL bw A 
by Profit, declar'd himſelf an Enemy toall Oppoſers of King Charles, after he Duke of Bur- 
had caus d the Deaths of three hundred thouſand Men in his Quarrel, beſides fee 
: the Deſtruction of innumerable Cities and Towns, f 
1 This may be ſaid to have been the firſt parting Blow which ſeparated the 
&. © French Dominions from the Engliſh Soveraignty ; and the Event declar*d, That 
the Exzliſh had done more politickly, if they had accepted of Normandy and 
Gaſcony, but in thoſe Circumſtances they could not in Honour comply; and 
if Counſels were to be determin*d by the Event, the moſt fooliſh would ſome- 
times paſs for prudent. By this Conjunction King Hemry loſt not only a po-w- 
erful Ally, but was conſtrain'd to rely upon his own ſingle Strength, as well 
againſt King Charles his declar'd Enemy, as now againſt the Duke of Burgun- 
dy, who more than ſeem'd to have betray'd the Cauſe. To givea fair Colour 
to this Fact, the Duke diſpatch'd Ambaſſadors into England to King Henn, to 
ive the Reaſons of his Treaty with King Charles, and ro perſuade him to reft 
fatty d with what had been tranſacted; which Embaſſy was ſo odious to the 
Engliſb, that they took the 1 to call the Duke a Time-Server, 4 perjur d 
Man, and a Traitor; and the popular Fury aroſe ſo high againſt the Duke's 
Subjects reſiding in London, that many of them were beaten and ſlain, before 
2 Proclamation could put a Stop to it. The Amhbaſſadors return'd with honeſt 
Admonitions to their Maſter, againſt which his Ears and his Senſes were irre- 


ties, Privileges, Honours, Mony, Cities, Towns, and indeed whole Provinces, #« f the Ree 
| | | that conciliation, 
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that were confirm'd to him, only to oblige him to abandon the Exgliſh, His 
| extraordinary Munificence ſoon made the Duke a true Frenchman ; and tho! he 
aid ſo vaſtly dear for his Alliance, yet it was worth the Expence, for Ami. 
2 tells us, That the Ceſſation of his Anger redeem'd the French from a Fo- 
reign Government, as his firſt aſſuming of it made the Exgliſb Lords over 
France. But however the Duke's Indignation for the Murder of his Father 
had mov'd him firſt to embrace the Exgliſh Intereſt, he afterwards, by way of 
Compenſation, ſubtily converted his Revenge to the Enlargement of his own 
Riches and Power. After the Return of his Ambaſſadors, he ſent back all 
Contracts to the Duke of Bedford at Paris, and renounc'd the Alliance of 
England, declaring, That every Man ſhould look to himſelf. | 
Upon this each Party made new and vigorous Preparations,in order to reco- Sm, 
ver that by Force which they could not obtain by Reaſoning: But all Things %w. 
manifeſtly favour'd the French Deſigns ; for this was the general State of the * 
Engliſb Affairs. King Henry was ſcarce out of his Childhood, and after that 
not Man enough to deal with ſuch turbulent Occurrences ; the Princes of the 
Blood weakly united for the common Good; the Protector tho? vigilant over 
England, and the Regent careful for France, yet both privately envy'd ; Richard 
Duke of York, encreaſing in Strength, but ambitiouſly reſerving himſelf for 
a ſelect Day; many of the great Exgliſo Warriors ſlain ; and in Sum, a de- 
clining Inability through the whole Body of the Exgliſb Forces; which tho? 
otherwiſe they might have prolong'd the War, and kept their Footing, yet the 
Death of the mighty Regent doubled the Difficulty, or almoſt the Impoſſibi- 
lity. In removing this triumphant Hero, God made it manifeſt that he ac- 
counted the Elb unworthy and unfit to continue their Empire any longer 
among the French. This Prince, not long after the Revolt of the Duke of 
The Death of Burgundy, dy'd at the City of Paris, after a fourteen Years Regency; uncer- 


wb g. tain to ſome whether out of Grief for the Evils he foreſa w, or of ſome other 
— 45 Diſtemper. How powerful this Prince was appears in ſome meaſure from his 
ance, 


Titles, which were Regent of France, Duke of Bedford, Alenſon, and Anjou, 
Earl of Maine, Richmond and Kznadale, and High-Conſtable of England. And 
Hi: Choracter. What exceeded his Greatneſs was his being one of the beſt Patriots and Ge- 
nerals that ever ſprung out of the Royal Stem of the Plantaganets. His Va. 
lour was not more formidable to the Enemy, than his Memory was honour- 
able; for Lewis XI. the next King of France, being afterwards advis'd by cer- 
tain envious Perſons to demoliſh his ſtately Tomb at Roan, in which was bu- 
ry*d all the good Fortune of the Exgliſh, he generouſly return'd this noble An- 
= ſwer. What Honour can it be to Us, or Tou, to diface this Menument, and to di- 
| ſturb the Bones of him, who when living, neither my Father, nor your Pogenttors with 
| all their Power, were once able to repel ? Who by his Strength, Policy and Condutt 
k-pt them all of out the principal Dominions of France, and out of this noble Dutedom 
f Normandy : Wherefore I ſay firſt, God ſave his Soul, and let his Body now lye at 
reſt; who when he was alrve would have terrify'd the Proudeſt of us all: And as for 
his Tomb, I think it not ſo worthy or convenient, as his Honour and Acts deſerv'd. 
It is obſervable that none of the Sons of King Henry the Fourth did degene- 
rate; a Thing not uſual in ſo large a Family: Henry the Fifth dy'd gloriouſſy 
in the Purſuit of his Conqueſts, the Duke of Clarence valiantly fighting, and 
tho? Bedford of a natural Death, and Gloceſter afterwards of a violent, yet they 
dy'd not with leſs Fame than the reſt. So as Nature having done her utmoſt 
in them, if ſhe faild in the preſent Henn, it is not to be admir'd; for having 
cloath'd him with the inner Garments of Piety, ſhe was ſparing in an upper 
Robe of other Virtues and Fortune. SLED 


A. D. 4 IV. The Regent of France being dead; the late Treaty between King . 
1436. Charles and the Duke of Burgund) ſoon produc'd Effects moſt dangerous to the — 
| Reg. 73+ Engliſh Cauſe; for many Towns immediately revolted, and Multitudes 00 = 24 
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French, who through Fear had been reſtrain'd, falling away, all the Exgliſb 
Dominions were filPd with private Aſſemblies, Practices and Cor reſpondences 
with the Enemy. Such Engliſh as were then in Fance were not altogether 
idle, but yet, through a fatal Security or Negligence at home, they wanted 
Recruits to ſupport them. To ſupply the Vagancy of the great Duke of Bed- 
ord, Richard Duke of Tork, now a prevailing Favourite, was created Regent 
of Fance; and Edmund Duke of Somerſet, his perpetual Rival, ſtill conti- 
nu'd Governor of Normandy. This latter violently oppos'd the Advancement 
of the former to this nice Station; wiſely foreſeeing mote than the Protector 
and all the Council of England: Yet his Oppoſition was unſea ſonable and fruit- 
leſs ; for Tork's Carriage had won ſuch a Party about the King, that notwith- 
ſtanding the Diſadvantage of his latent Title, which alone was ſufficient to have 
excluded him from great Truſts in a politick Government, he prevail'd. But 
before he could arrive in France, the Capital City of Paris was loſt. - Robert 
Lord Willoughby was then Governor for the Exgliſb, who had not above two 
thouſand Soldiers with him; for in Caſe of Extremity, the Faith of the Citi- 
zens was preſum'd to ſupply all DefeQs againſt a common Reſiſtance; But ori 
the contrary the Citizens, perceiving the Declenſion of the Exgliſb, eſpecially 
after the Regents Death, conſpired againſt them; and the Treaſon was carry*d 
on ſo ſubtilly by ſome of the principal Magiſtrates, who articled for a general 


the En gin 


Affairs decling 


in France. 


The Duke of 


York made 
Regent. 


Pardon from King Charles, that the Deſign took effect before it could be diſco- 
ver'd. The Lord Beaumont introduc'd the Loſs with his own Misfortune ; ſor 


the Earl of Richmont, Conſtable of Fance, hovering about Paris, in hopes to 
recover the Place, the Lord Beaumont with ſome hundreds of Engliſb, falling 


in with him about St. Denis, were worſted. While the Rumour of this incon- 


ſiderable Defeat was freſh,;and much aggravated,the Frewch advanc'd their Ban- 
nersup to the City Walls, upon which a Gate was immediately open'd to them 
by their Partiſans. And now the Citizens, who were lately Subjects, ſuddenly 
turn'd Enemies; and Women and Children attack'd the Exgliſb from their 
Windows with all forts of miſſive Weapons, and many were beaten down and 
maſſacred in the Streets. The L. Wiloaughby, Governor of the Place, with ma. 
ny others fled to St. Anthony's Gate and the Baſtile, Places which they had re- 
ſerv'd for Defencein Times of Neceſſity. Many more had been ſav'd in thoſe 
Places, but the perfidious Citizens drew Chains over the Streets, and ſtopp'd 


their Paſſage. At length thoſe in the Baſile, after ſome Shew of Defence, de- Paris 18 fn 


manded a Parly, and agreed to 4 1 with their Lives and Baggage. They 
were conducted about the Town beneath the Louvre, to embark upon the 


River Sein, and fo paſs to Roan; for they could not ſaſely paſs through the 


City. The People being advis'd of this ran to the Walls, and with great 
Shouts baited the Exgliſb like Dogs, whom lately they had fear'd and honour'd 
as their Maſters; Thus Paris return'd to its former Government, above ſix- 
teen Years after the Duke of Clarence had plac'd a Garriſon there in behalf of 

Paris was loſt in the worft Time to march an Army, which was wiſely pro- 
jected by the French, elſe their Deſign might have faiPd ; and the Duke of York 
the new Regent, being hinder'd by the Badneſs of the Seaſon, arriv'd after- 
wards, accompany'd with the Earls of Salisbary and Suffolk, the Lord Falgon- 


bridge, and other worthy Perſons, and an Army of eight thouſand Men. But 


this Regent never did any good Service in Fance; tho? ſtill the Engliſh Affairs 
were not come to the laſt Extremity. In the late conquer'd Parts of Fra» ce 
they held Normanay entire, but not without much Trouble; for the People 
again rebelb'd in Caux, which Diſturbance was quell'd witha greater and more 
mercyleſs Deſtruction of the Authors and Actors, than the former. No leſs 
than five thouſand of them were cut in Pieces and trampled on by the juſt Fu- 
ry of che Engliſh, under the Conduct of the Lord Scales, the Lord Hoo, and o- 
thers ; who burnt all their Habitations, as Footy of their Goods, and a 

| | « | . 


the Engliſh. 
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the whole Body of them out of the Country. The Lord Scales not long after 
defeated Le Hire and his Men not far from Roar. The War was manag'd on 

all Sides without full or compleat Armies; Skirmiſhes were the or inary 

Ways of Fighting; and the French were cautious in venturing all upon a 
pitch'd Battel. | | 4 are 

The Duke of Bargundy as yet had not in Perſon given any Proof againſt the , 

| Engliſb of his Affection to King Charles; but now he ſet himſelf to an Enter- L 5 


— — 
= 


rize worthy that ExpeQation, which was the Recovery of Calais; tho? he is C.“ 
believ d to have been mov id to this Action by a Deſire of private Revenge. For 
the Engliſh, upon his forſaking their Alliance, had endeavour'd to ſtir up the 
Tnhabitants of Gaunt, and other Flemmiſh Towns ſubject to the Duke, to riſe 
in Rebellion; but the Opinion that King Herry's Fortunes in Fance were dan- 

erouſly declining, made them unwilling to move. However the News of this 
Ficcefslef Attempt excited the Duke to a Revenge; and causꝰd him to bring an 
Calais befeg's Army of forty thouſand Men before Calais, The chief Commanders there for 
by the Duke of King Henry were the Lord Dudley, who had the Charge of the Caſtle, and 
urgundy- Sir 55 Ratcliff of the Town. The Duke's Deſign was to have block'd up 
the Harbour by ſinking Ships loaden with Stones; but upon the Ebb-Tide the 
Caliſians eaſily remov'd thoſe Impediments. King Henry being inform'd of the 
Siege of this important Place, the Protector the Duke of Gloceſter was ſent over 
in Perſon with a powerful Fleet and Army, who bravely challeng'd the Duke 
of Burgundy to meet him in the open Field. Here Authors differ, yet they ge- 
nerally agree in this, That the Duke of Burgundy rais'd the Siege without any 
Battel. Some ſay that the very Rumor of the Protector's Approach drove him 
away, and that the Protector came the next Day after the Burgundians Flight; 
 ..__ and others excuſe him by alledging that the Hemmings grew mutinous, and re- 
Bat in vai%. ſol vd to return home. The Protector became Maſter of the Duke's Camp, and 
ſpent eleven Days in his Dominions, burning 2 and Bell, and doing 
reat Damages about Graveling, Boloigz and other Places; then ſetling the At- 
15 of Calais, he return*d home with great Honour to his Charge in England. 
The Ex2liſh were thought to have created new Work for this active Duke in 

his own Dominions, where many great Tumults aroſe, in one of which his 
own Perſon was indanger'd at Bruzes, where Liſle Adam the Captain of his 
Guard was ſlain. Hence it came perhaps that a Medium was found out, by 
Contracts made with Jabel the Dutcheſs, his third Wife and an ingenious Wo- 

man, to hold a League with England, and yet make no Breach with Fance. 
A. D. The following Year was memorable for the Death of three great Princeſſes, 5:2 
* * Catharine, Mother to the preſent King Henn, and Siſter to the King of France; Re. 

1437;, theold Dowager of King Henry the Fourth, Daughter to the King of Navarre; 
Reg. . and the Old Counteſs of Armanack, Daughter to the Duke of Berry, and Mo- 
OE ther to the Duke of Savoy; who all dy'd within forty eight Hours of each 
other. The former of the three, not long after the Death of her Husband Hey- 

ry the Fifth, ſecretly marry'd to Owen ap Tudor, a Welſh Gentleman and of 
the Court, the moſt noble and beautiful Perſon of that Nation, who drew his 
Deſcent from Cadwallader, the laſt King of the Britains ; by which Husband 
ſhe had ſeveral Children, two of whom, Edmund and Jaſper, bear a Part in 

* | the Royal Hiſtory. The former, (being afterwards created Farl of Richmond, 

and marry'd to Margaret, the Daughter of John Duke of Somerſet, who was 
Grandſon to John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter) became Father to the famous 
ns Henry the Seventh. In the ſame Year the Dutcheſs Dowager of Bedford, 
Widow to the late Regent of Fance, marry'd alſo below her Degree to Sir Ri- 
chard Moodvile, who became Father to the Lady Ellzabeth, who had the Ho- 
nour to marry King Edward the Fourth, and by this was both her ſelfa Queen, 
and a Progenitreſs of thoſe Kings and Queens that follow'd: For from her and 
this Match ſprung another Elzzabeth, the renowned Wife of King Hen the 
Seventh, as King Henry himſelf did of the former Match. Both theſe 8 

| | prov” 
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prov'd moſt fortunate to Ergland; but another happen'd which now threaten'd 
preſent Danger to King Hen, and that was what James King of Scotland 
made with France, who marry'd his Daughter Margaret to Lewis the Dauphine, 
and ſent new Supplies of Men againſt the Exgliſh, He deſign'd alſo to have 


- attempted ſomething in Perſon, but before he could effect it, he was moſt | 


impiouſly murder'd by certain bloody Traitors at Perth, ſubborn'd by the James Xing of 
Earl of Athol his near Kinſman, in hopes to attain the Crown; for Which in — 2 ag 
Part of his Puniſhment he had a red hot Crown of Iron put upon his Head. $«4jed;. 
Tho' King James was a Prince of noble Worth and Virtues, yet this horrible 

Murther is by ſome Hiſtorians accounted as a juſt and deſerv'd Puniſhment 

upon him, for his voluntary Breach of his Homage, Oath and Fidelity A | 

to King Henry the Sixth, at the Time when he was ſet at Liberty after his 


long Captivity in Exgland. And here an Italian Author makes tliis Remark 


upon the Scotch Hiſtory, That among the numerous Race of Kings in that 


Nation, about one half of the Number met with untimely Deaths. 
In France, the new Regent the Duke of York continu'd active, but per ſorm'd 
nothing memorable, tho' he wanted not Advantages and Opportunities of ſig- 
nalizing himſelf, For two thouſand Heneh Horſemen were mutinous, and 
rang'd about in great Diſorder ; Paris was dreadliully puniſh'd with Famine, 
and its uſual Attendants, peſtilential Diſtempers : The Countries adjacent lay 
open and deſolate ; and the Courtiers were diſcontented and divided. Still 
nothing of Note was done by the Regent ; which ſome impute to the Oppo- 
ſition he met wi.h from the Duke of Somerſet, who out of Envy and Diſdain 
incommoded his Diſpatches. However the Duke of Somerſet, aceompany'd with 
the Lords Talbot and Falconbridge, and other brave Men, and a competent Force 
laid Siege to Harfleur which the Normans in the late Rebellion had ſeiz'd, and 
maintain'd under French Commanders. King Charles upon this ſeat a Body 
of four thouſand Men to relieve the Place, but not being able to effect it, 
Hirfleur ſurrender'd to the Duke. Not long after the Duke of York was re- nds of 
call'd, and in November Richard Earl of Warwick was ſent over to ſucceed him vo 27 


as Regent of France: He carry*d with him a thouſand freſh Soldiers, and ar- from France. 


Holling. 


Meter ay. 


of Burgundy and the Pope's Legate, a grand Conſerence was held between 1439. 


81 LIED en | 
riving at ee he from thence march'd to Roan, now the cheif City of Warwiclfaws 


the Engliſh Dominions in North Fance, as Bourdeaux was in the South z 
to which laſt Place the Earl of Huntington, with certain Troops of Soldiers, 
was ſent as Lieutenant. | 

This new Regent yigorouſly apply*d himſelf to the Buſineſs of his Station; A. D. 
and under him the Duke of Burgundy and his Forces were driven from Crotcy, 1 438. 
by the brave Lord Talbot: Albeville was freed from the Danger of a Fort with Reg. 
which the Duke had bridled the Town; and the Exgliſh for twenty Days to- ae... . 
gether took their Pleaſure in ravaging the Country of Picardy about Amitus in Francs. 
and Artois. Aſter this the Earl of Mortaign Son to the Duke of Somerſet at- 
riv'd at Cherburgh with four hundred Archers and three hundred Spears, and 
paſſing through Normandy into the Country of Maine, he beſieg'd a Caſtle 
calld Arian, in which were three hundred Scots, beſides Frenchmen, He ſoon 
took this Caſtle by Storm, flew all the Scots. and hung up the French, be- | 
cauſe they had been ſworn' to the Engl:ſh Government. After theſe, and many 5 
other inferior Actions of the like Nature, at the Sollicitations of the Dutcheſs A. D. 


Graveling and Calais, the Deputies of England and France, and thoſe of Bar- Reg. r- 

gundy meeting to treat about a Peace. But the Exgliſß not receding from that 

Condition, that Nor mandy and their other Conqueſts ſhould be left to them in 

full Soveraigaty, they parted without effecting any Thing. Still the Exgliſs 

Intereſt was retain'd in Fance, not only by means of King Henrys Miniſters 

and Forces, but alſo by the Remiſsneſs of King Charles, who gave his Son an 

Occaſion to raiſe a Rebellion againſt him; but the Fear of the Exgliſb Power, 

and the wiſe Management of ts 175 produc'd a perfect Reconciliation. 
e | 2 Be- 
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Un ſucceeds, 


leas'd. 


Beſore any great Advantage could be made of this hopeful Breach, the Regent 
The E of the Earl of Warwick after many worthy Actions dy'd at Roan ; and the Duke 
Warwick of Jyrk was a ſecond Time ſent over in Quality of Regent of France. 


ok be Ling Charles was now fallen into ſome Disfavour. with his People, but to . 
zen © redeem his Credit, he attempted the Recovery of Poxthciſe,: near Paris, which dc.“ 


mm the Lord Clifford had not long before ſurpriz'd by a Stratagem ; and accord. 
| * ingly he ſat down before it with ten or twelve thouſand Men, while the Lord 
1440. Clifford made a brave Defence within, The Duke of Tork lately landing in 
Reg. +3. Normandy, as Regent aſſembled his chief Forces, conſiſting of ſeven or eight 
thouſand Men, and offer'd the King Battel; but he kept himſelf within his 
Trenches. The Regent, agreeable to the Humour of the Engliſh, eager of pre- 
ſent Action, unexpectly paſs'd: the River Oy/e, which ran between the two 
Camps; which caus'd King Charles to remove with ſuch Precipitation, that 
the French could hardly excuſe him from flying. The Duke having gain'd 
the. Spoil of the French King's Camp, teinſorc'd Ponthoiſe, and attack'd a For- 
treſs, where King Charles had left three thouſand Men to maintain the Appea- 
rance of a Siege. But it was judg'd more advantagious to purſue the King who 
was arriv'd at Poiſie; where the Duke N nobly provok'd him to the 
Field. King Charles finding the Hazards unequal, endur'd the Bravado; fo 
that the Duke was conſtrain'd to return to his main Charge in Normandy. 
King Charles fell into ſuch Obloquy and Contempt with his People by this 
diſhonourable Retreat, eſpecially with the Pariſians, that if he had not a ſe- 
cond Time attempted and prevaiPd againſt Panthoiſe, it might have endanger'd. 
his whole Fortunes; for a Faction was then ready to make uſe of any falſe Step. 
He therefore return'd in a great Fury to the Siege, and took it by a general 
Aſſault, with extraordinary Bloodſhed on his own Side, and the Loſs of five 
hundred of the Exgliſß. The King was one of the. firſt that enter'd at the 
Breach, chuſing to be rather thought raſh than timorous ; by which Exploit 
he re-eſtabliſh'd his Reputation with his People. 
Both Sides began by this Time togrow weary of the War; and the State of 9 
England under King Henry, whoſe Soſtneſs and Lenity gave way to leveraldan- 4. * 
gerous Court Factions, requir'd ſome Reſt; For which-reaſon Commiſſioners 
tor a Treaty met at Calais; where nothing was concluded but the Freedom of 
The Duke of Charles Duke of Orleans, for a Ranſom of three hundred thouſand Crowns, after he 
Orleans » had been Priſoner in * about twenty fix Years, ever ſince the famous Bat- 
tel of Agincourt, where he was taken. The Duke of Bargandy was a ma in Agent 

as to his Enlargement, deſigning to ſecure his own. Greatneſs by Acts of Benifi- 
cence ; this high born Prince, for the Murther of his Father, being naturally the. 
Head and Spring of that unfortunate Feud that had moſt mortally rag'd be- 
tween the Houſes of Burgund and Orleans. The Duke of Gloceſter prudently fore- 
ſeeing the Dangers like to enſue upon Orleans's Liberty, ſtrenuouſly oppos'd it, 
and that upon important Reaſons, which he requir'd to have Regiſter d, that 
A. D. they might remain on Record for a Teſtimony of the Diſcharge of his Duty. 
1441. This great Duke had no better Succeſs when he ſet about to reform the State. 
Reg. zz. Of England, which ſuffer d much from the Miſmanagements of the two Cardi- 
© 7 nals of TorkandWinchefter, eſpecially the latter. For tho' the Duke was Governor 

of the King, and Protector of the Realm, yet the Cardinal of Wincheſter, with 
the other ated many Things without the Conſent of the King or him; at. 
which being greatly offended, he in Writing declar'd to the King how much 
the Cardinal and the Archbiſhop had offended both his Majeſty and the Laws. 
The Dube of of the Nation. This Complaint of the Duke's was drawn up in twenty four 
eoceſters long Articles, which chiefly imported, That the Cardinal of Wincheſter had 
g*inft the Car- continually, through his ambitious Deſire of ſurmounting all others in Honour 


The French 


_ «inal of Wine and Dignity, ſought to inrich ION, fo the great Damage of the King, as not 


— only defrauding him of his Treaſure, ut alſo pract iſing Things highly preju- 
_ dicial to his Affairs in Fance, particularly by ſreeing the King of Scotland up- 
n on 
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upon him a bold Thing beyond his Commiſſion; and without acquainting his Re a; Ht 
Aſſociates treated of a Marriage between the King of England and Margaret the r. 


nac, Loaverne, — 1 1 and other Parts, chaſing the Baſtard of Armagnack 


many others were eaſily induc'd to cre 


Na a a, ES. 
on ſuch eaſie Conditions that his Majeſty became a Foe Loſer. Tho? theſe 

Things were heard and examin'd before the Council, yet the Cardinal found 
ſo. many Friends, as not only protected him; but afterwards found means to 
effect the Duke of Gloceſter's Ruin. 

Still the Miſeries and Calamities of Frante cofitinu'd, and the Wars were P. 
carry'd on with various Succeſs, but yet after a more feeble and languid man- 42. 
ner than formerly. The County of Amiens was ravag'd by the Ereliſh under R mer 
the Lords Willoaghby and Talbot ; the Regent and the Dtike of Somerſet march'd Reg. 2. 
into Aujoa, where they loaded there Catriages with much Plunder, and re- in us 
turn'd into Normandy: After which the Duke of Somerſet parted froth the o- nt in 
ther, and perform'd ſeveral Exploits in and about Bretaign. Diippe in Nor- — 
mandy being beſieg'd by the Engliſh, was teliev'd by the Daaphine, to the great 
Loſs of the former; while the French King gain'd ſome Advantages in and 
about Gaſcony. During theſe variable Tranſactions, Joh# the valiant Lord Tal- 
bor, lately recall'd into England, was, for his approv'd Courage and Wiſdom, 
both in England and Frante, as well in Peace as War, created Earl of Shremſ- 
bury, and with a Body of three thouſand Men ſent over again into Normandy, | 
for the better Defence of that Country. Not long after the Counteſs of Co- A. D. 
minges dying, the King of France and the Earl of Armagnatk became violent 1443. 
Competitors for the Inheritance. The Earl took Poſſeſſion ; but fearing the Reg. 33« 
King of France's Greatneſs, offer'd his Daughter in Marriage to the King of | 
E Fan, with a large Portion in Mony; promiſing alſo to deliver full Poſ- 
ſeſſion of all ſuch Towns and Caſtles, as were by his Anceſtors detain*d in Gaſ< 
com, and had been formerly conquer'd by King Henry's Predeceſſots. The Am- 
baſſadors for this Affair were graciouſly receiv'd by King Henry, and honoura- 
bly ſent back: Aſter whom were ſent Sir Edward Hall, Sir Robert Roſs, and o:: 
thers, to conclude all Things ; by whom the young Lady was by Proxy af- . 
fiancd to King Henry. But the King of France highly diſliking this Match, E-] of Ars 
ſent the Dauphize with a powerful Army, who took the Earl Priſoner, with ger 
his youngeſt Son, and both his Daughters, and gain'd the Counties of Armag. -- 
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out of the Country; by which means the Conſummation of the Marriage 
was deferr*d, and never effected. 1 

In this Diſtract ion of Chriſtendom, many Princes, as the Kings of Spain, 
Denmark and Hungary, became Mediators for a Peace between the two Kings 
of Ex land and France. Ambaſſadors on all Sides were ſent, many Meetings 
were heard, and many Propoſals made; but in Concluſion only a Truce for 
eighteen Months was agreed on. During this Negotiation, Del. Pole Earl of A. D. 
Suffolk, a great Favourite and one of the Commiſſioners for this Peace, took 


Daughter of Reyner Duke of Anjou, and Niece to the Queen of France. This 
Reyner now ſtiPd himſelf King of Sicily, Naples and Jeruſalem ; and the Earl of 
Seffolk was ſo active in this Affair, chat it brought the Aſperſion of Bribery 
upon him; and without his Maſter's Warrant he proceeded ſo far as to ap- 
point an Enterview between the two Kings, which was to be held betwixt 
Roan and Chartres. Upon the Return of the Commiſſioners, the Earl of Suffolk 
ſet forth. the Beauty and Qualifications of the propos'd Bride, and the Benefits 
of Peace that-would redound to the 3 by this Match. The King and 

it the Relation, but the worthy Duke 


of Gloceſter bravely oppos d it, partly becauſe it was a manifeſt Injury to the 
Earl of Armagnack's Daughter, to whom the King had been ſolemnly affianc'd, 
which Match was honourable and advantagious; and partly becauſe the latter 
brought nothing with it but Loſs and Diſhonour, as the Delivery of the Duke-« 
dom of Azjou and e of Maine, Bulwarks to Normandy, which now ought 
eſpecially to be retain' 


in order to conclude a laſting Peace with France. 
2 But 
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But all Reaſons were of no effect, when the Heav'ns had decreed that for this 
Cauſe the Duke ſhould loſe his Life, the King his Crown and Dignity, the 
Kingdom all its foreign Poſſeſſions, and the People that Peace at home the 
yer after that had hitherto enjoy'd. King Charles underſtanding that Henry had conſented, 
war contra7ed he ſent over the Count of Vendoſme and the Archbiſhop of Rheims, who con- 
of Anjou? cluded the Contract; and the more to honour this unfortunate Match Kin 
Daughter. Henry created three Dukes and one Marqueſs, which latter was the Earl o 
Suffolk, who for his further Honour was made his Deputy to celebrate the 
' Formality of the Nuptials, and to bring the Bride into England, 
A.D All Things being in Readineſs, the new Marqueſs went over into France, wa. 
with his Wife and great Numbers of Ladies and Gentlemen gloriouſſy adorn'd, 
1445- and Letters for the Bride's Father, who tho? he was rich in Titles of imagi- 
Reg. 24. nary Kingdoms, was not able to ſend her honourably to her Husband; ſo that 
all the Charge, which was vaſt and extraordinary, fell to King Hemy's Share. 
The noble Company being arriv'd at Tours, the Marqueſs marry'd the Lady 
in the Name of his Maſter, in the Preſence of the King of France, the Queen, 
and a numerous Train of Princes and Noblemen, among whom were the 
Dukes of Orleans, Calabria, Alenſon and Bretaign ; and the Nuptials were ſo- 
lemniz'd with magnificent Feaſts and Tournaments. After this the Lady in 
The Marriage great State was convey'd into England, and at Southwike in Hampſhire was ſo- 
9 r marry'd to King Henry. From thence ſhe remov'd to London, being 
met after a moſt pompous manner by the Duke of Gloceſter, and others of the 
Nobility ; and the famous Poet John Lydgate Monk of St. Edmund's Bury com- 
pos'd the Speeches for ſuch triumphant Receptions as were made upon her 
Entrance into the City. A few Days after on the thirtieth of May, ſhe was 
 crown'd Queen at Weſtminſter with all the uſual Solemnities. Polydore gives no 
250 Chara#er improper Character of this beautiful Queen, when he ſays ſhe was one ſuffi- 
ef the nw ciently provident, ambitious of Glory, abounding in Diſcourſe, Counſel, Of- 
* ficiouſneſs and maſculine Courage; in which appear'd much Ingenuity, Vi- 
2 and Care; but not free from the Humour of Women, which, as he 


ays, is uſually vehement and apt to change. 


AD V. The Kingdom of France had for above thirty Years ſuffer'd all the ris: 
7 Convulſions and Calamities of War, both Civil as well as Foreign; but thoſe 
1446. Miſeries ſeem'd to be transferr'd by gradual Steps to Exgland, and from this 
eg. 2. Time began the apparent Forerunners of the Nation's Misfortunes. Here ſome 
vhs bel of our Ezzliſh Writers very freely tell us, That it appear'd that God was not 
ings of En- pleas'd with the late Marriage: For from that Day forward the Fortune of 
land; Mi- the World began to fall from the King, ſo that he loſt all his Friends in En- 
828 land, and all his Dominions in Fance: For in a little Time all was govern'd 
y the Queen and her Council, to the great Detriment of the King and his 
Realm, and the no leſs Obloquy of the Queen, who thereby became expos'd to 
many falſe Reports. All which Miſery, ſays Fabian, aroſe from BREACH 
OF THE PROMISE made by the King to the Earl of Armanat's Daugh- 
ter, as moſt Writers agree: All which Miſery, as he adds, will in ſome 
meaſure appear by the Loſs of Normandy, and the reſt of France, the Diviſion 
of the Lords within this Kingdom, the Rebellion of the Commonalty againſt 
their Prince and Soveraign, and finally the King himſelf depos'd, and the 
Queen with the Prince orc to fly the Land, and loſe the Government of it 
for ever. Theſe and many other Evils were the Products of the ſucceeding 
Times. However ſtill ſome Care was taken about the Affairs of Fance; 
and the Parliament granted Supplies of Mony to carry on the War upon 
The Duke of the Expiration of the Truce. The Duke of York was recalPd from his Regen- 
Somerſet cy, and the Duke of Somerſet, in an unfortunate Hour, was ſent in his Place, 
Tru with ſuch Proviſions as were reputed competent. | 
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The renowned Protector, the Duke of Gloteſter, felt the firſt fatal Blow of 


the evil Angel that was ſent to puniſh England, and root out her Nobility, 


This Duke had been a brave oppoſer of the late A and was much hated 
by the Queen and her Faction, as the only Man who by 

by the Honour and Authority of his Birth and Place, ſeem'd to hinder that $9. 
veraign Power which they pretended to ſettle in the King's Perſon, but deſign'd 
indeed, as is uſual under ſoft Princes, to reign themſelves in another's Name. 
The Marqueſs of Szfolk , and ſeveral of the Nobility, at the Time ofa Parli- 
ament held at St. Edmund's Bur), were drawn on to concur to his Ruin; not 
perceiving, that by ſo doing they pulPd up the Flood-Gate, at which the Duke 
of Tork enter*d, overwhelming all of them in a Deluge of Blood. Whether 


his Prudence, as alſo 


A; D. 

1447. 
Reg. 23. 
The Duke of 


Gloceſter in 
Danger, 


they had any real Fear of Gloceſter himſelf, left perhaps he ſhould take Revenge 


upon ſome particular Perſons among them, is uncertain; tho? it ſeems probable 
enough, that they had. Beſides the Duke's frequent Conteſts with the Cardinal 
of Wincheſter, and ſeveral others, there were ſome former Accidents that con- 
curr'd to make Way towards his Ruin. For about five Years before, Eleanor 
his Dutcheſs was convented for Witchcraft and Sorcery, and afterwards indited 


for Treaſon before the Earls of Huntington, Staffora, Suffolk and Northum- 


berland, and other Lords and Judges ; of which Crime ſhe was appeal'd by one 


' Bolingbrook an Aſtronomer, and Thomas Southwell a Canon, which laſt was 


i 


charg'd with ſaying Maſſes over certain Inſtruments, by which the Aſtronomer 
ſhould practice Negromancy againſt the Life of the King. Theſe being taken, 
accus'd her as an Acceſſary, and one who had defir'd the Aſſiſtance oftheir Art 
to know her Fortune; and Part of this ſhe confeſs'd, for which ſhe was put to 


publick and folemn Penance in London, upon three ſeveral Days, with ex- 


traordinary Shame to her Perſon, and after that ſhe was committed to perpetu- 
al Impriſonment under the Care of Sir Thomas Stanley. The Duke of Gloce- 
ſter her unhappy Lord and Husband, whom by Love-Potions ſhe was ſaid to 
have inchanted, being provok'd with this Reproach, might reaſonably be ſup- 
pos'd to have ſtirr'd in this Affair. However it was, his Deſtruction certainly 
borrow'd Countenance from that Opinion. The Duke thereof being come to 
attend in this Parliament at St. Edmund's Bury, in the ſecond Day of the Seſ- 


ſions he was arreſted of High- Treaſon by the Lord Beaumoxt Conſtable of ne arreteaif 


England, the Duke of Buckingham and others, and all his Followers taken 
from him, whereof thirty two were committed to ſeveral Priſons ; and the Day 
aſter his Impriſonment he was found murther*d in his Bed. Yet he was expos'd 
the ſame Day with a Deſign to have it thought he dy'd of a Palſie or Impo- 
ſtume, tho? all that ſaw his Body found that he dy'd of a violent and unnatu- 
ral Death; ſome ſay ſtrangled ; ſome that a hot Spit was thruſt up his Fun- 
dament ; and ſome that he was ſtifled between two Feather-Beds. His Corps 
was convey'd the ſame Day to St. Albans, and there interr'd. Five of his me- 
nial Servants being condemn'd to be hang'd, drawn and quarter'd, the Mar- 

ueſs of Suffolk, to affect Popularity, brought their Pardons, and fav'd their 
Lives, after they had been hang'd, let down quick, ſtript naked, and ma rk'd 
with a Knife to be quarter'd By a Pardon granted to one of his Servants 


may be ſeen the Pretence made for committing the Murther; namely, he was 


one of the many Traitors who came with the Duke of Gloreffer to deſtroy the 
King, and ſet his Wife Eleanor at Liberty. | | 


.: Such was the End of this great Prince, who, notwithſtanding his Body was 
o 


expos d, and many Crimes pretended, was by the People of Exzland, thought 
tobe deat murther'd, in his Reputation, as well as his Perſon. His Death 
was much lamented by the whole Kingdom, from whom he deſerv'd the Sir- 
name of Good, for he 'was a Lover of his Country, a Friend to Good Men, a 
Protector of the Learned, of which himſelf was one, and fo great an Incoura- 

er of them, that he built the Divinity Schools at Oxford, a Work worthy to 


admir'd in all Reſpects. His main Opinion concerning the Government of 


King 


High-Treaſon, 


and murder "4. 


His Character: 
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King Henrys French Dominions was generally oppos'd by the Cardinal of Min- 
cheſter, and ſome others, who altogether perſuaded Peace, to which this Hero- 
ical Duke, nicely inſiſting upon the Honour and Majeſty of the Engliſh Name, 
was a profeſs'd Enemy: From which Fountain of divided Councils flow'd innu- 
merable Inconveniencies. Tho? he had many virtuous Qualifications, yet he 
has been blam'd for Incontinency and Ambition, one or both of which former 
ly caus'd a dangerous Breach with the Duke of Burgundy. After him the Ti- 
tle of Gloceſter was reputed ominous ; for the four laſt Glcceſters came to vio» 
lent Ends: Thomas, Son to Edward the Third, was ſtrangled at Calas; Tho- 
mas Spenſer Earl of Gloceſſer beheaded at Bury ; Humphry the e Duke 
dy'd as now related; and Richard Duke of Gloceſter afterwards {lain in Battel. 
The Death of the preſent Duke, prov'd the Queen, who was eſpecial] y concern'd 
in it, not to have been fo careful or politick as common Reaſon ſeem'd to re- 
quire of her; for while he liv'd his Authority and near Relation to the Crown 
would eaſily have ſtifled the Duke of Tor#'s Claim: And here were the firſt 
Seeds ſown between the Houſe of Lancaſter, whoſe Badge was the Red-Roſe, and 
the Houſe of Tork, who gave that of the White. And now, ſays Polydore, Good 
Men, apprehenſive of their own Safeties, voluntarily forſook the Court, into 
whoſe Places ſucceeded many, who for the moſt Part ſeeking their own Inte- 
reſt, open'd an eaſie Way for new Factions. The Duke of Glociſter was ſoon 
The Carius ſollow'd by his great Enemy the Cardinal of Wincheſter, the other chief Coun-, 
of Wincheſter ſellor of the Nation; ſo that the whole Frame of the Government was laid up- 
2 on the Queen, and ſuch Favourites as the King, by her Recommendation, 
approv'd of. We are aſſur'd that when this rich Prelate lay upon his Death- 
Bed he cry*d out, Why ſhould I dye that have ſo much Wealth ? I the whole Ring- 
dom would ſave my Life, I am able by my Policy to get it, or by my Mony 10 
buy it. Mill not Death be brib'd, nor Mony do nothing ? Bein g dead, he was 
ſucceeded in his Biſhoprick by a more worthy Perſon, William Wanfleet, fo 
called from the Place of his Nativity in Lincolnſbire, tho? his real Name was 
Patin; who afterwards founded Magdalen Colledge in Oxford, one of the no- 
bleſt Foundations in Europe. 5 
A Db. Marqueſs of Suffolk now the chief Favourite, was created a Duke, a 
1448. which render d him a more conſpicuous Mark of Envy than ever, beyond even ** 
Reg. s. the Protect ion of the King or the Queen. And now the Affairs of France, 
© . where Somerſet was Regent, were neither duly inſpected, nor the Governors 
| of the Country well advis'd ; but the King and Realm of England, much more 
Poon io than France, lay expos'd to the deep and pernicious Deſigns of Richard Duke 
York. of Tork. He, byan Error of the State, being made great, and grown ſtronger 
by affected Popularity, perceiving the King to be a Ruler and not to govern, 
began ſecretly to allure his Friends of the Nobility, and privately declar'd to 
them his Title to the Crown ; as likewiſe he did to certain Governors of Cities 
and Towns; which Attempt was fo politickly and ſecretly carry'd on, that his 
Proviſion was ready, before his Purpoſe was diſclos d. The publick State of 
Affairs ſeem'd to favour this fatal Conſpiracy : There was a milder King 
than England then deſerv'd; a Council out of Favour with the People, nume- 
rous Loſſes and Diſhonours abroad; a turbulent and unſetled Condition of all 
Things at home. Of all which, and many more Miſchieſs, the Duke of Tork, 
having Henry the Fourth for a dangerous Precedent, made his penicious Uſe, 
8 ** the popular Averſions, without ſeeking to redreſs any Evils, but re- 
preſenting them worſe than they were, only to bring about his ambitious 
6 Purpoſes. His Removal from the Regency of France did not a little diſoblige- 
| him, becauſe the Duke of Somerſet gain d it from him; but it was not long be- 
fore Somer/et's ill Management of that Truſt, and the declining Fortune of the 
Engliſh gave him Occaſion to rejoice at the Foil of his dreaded Enemy. Which 
in ſhort was thus. ; 


VS 
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Faro. During the Truce between England and France, one Sir Faris Surienne à 
3 Knight of Arragon, ſerving under the Regent, ſurpriz'd the City of Fengers; 
belonging to the Duke of Bretaign, where he met with a Booty of above ſix- 
teen hundred thouſand Crowns. Upon which Reparation and Reſtitution 
was demanded ; but the Duke of Somerſet, a proud Man, contrary to good 
Diſcipline, cheriſhing his Soldiers in their Riots and Diſorders, wilfully negle- 
Qed the Juſtice of Nations in that Point. After ſix Months Delays the Duke g 5 
of Bretaign began the Revenge, and by the French King's Conſent ſurpriz dd . 
Pont de Lirche and Town after Town, ſo many and ſo faſt, that King Charles, 
after he found no Reſtitution would be made, uniting his Forces, foon became Reg. 22, 
Maſter of Roan it ſelf, of Caen, Bayeux, and indeed of all other Places belong- 
ing to the Exgliſb in thoſe Parts; to the great Diſhonour of the Duke of So- "TP 
merſet and the Engliſh Nation. And thus was all Normandy regain'd by the _ 4! >" | 
French, or rather, as Mezeray ſays, help'd to recover it felt, in one Year and fon 70 Ka- 
fix Days; aſter it had continu'd in the Poſſeſſion of the Engliſh above thirty lich. 
Years from the Conqueſt of it by Henry the Fifth. In this Dukedom were a 
hundred ſtrong Towns and Forts, all tenable and of Conſequence, beſides 
thoſe deſtroy'd in the Wars: and it alſo contain'd one Archbiſhoprick and fix 
Biſhopricks. Some are of Opinion that the Exgliſb wanted Strength, either to 25 co, 
Man the Towns as they ought, or Numbers to inhabit the Country, which it. 
was the Reaſon they could not keep-it. Others charge it upon the Avarice 
of the Duke of Somerſet, who kept not half the Number of Soldiers for which 
he was allow'd, and thoſe ſo ill paid, that he was forc'd to connive at all their 
Outrages. But the principal Cauſe, as moſt agree, was the fatal Diviſions 
within the Kingdom of England, where every Man deſiring rather to be re- 
veng'd on his Foe at home, than the common Enemy abroad, no timely Suc- 
cours could be ſent. Yet till if we conſider the general Deportment of the 
Ereliſh Nation, the Concurrence of Martial Men, their Counſel, Diſcipline 
— Deſigns, from the Beginning of Edward the Firſt to this Time, which was 
a hundred and eighty Years; it muſt be acknowledg'd that they were Men of 
extraordinary Worth and Valour, and earry'd the Palm of Victory before 7 
them where-ever they went. 5 


VI. Aſter the diſhonourable Loſs bf Normundy, the Calamities of England A. J). 
wing; began to diſcover themſelves more openly than ever: For while the French tri- 
 umphid in their new Acquiſitions, three cruel Enemics, among many others, Reg 23 
grievouſly urg d on the Ruin of the Nation at home. One was Preſumption in Neg. 38. 
Governing, by ſome that were moſt unfit to rule, as the Queen with her Privy- The wif 
Counſellors and Favourites; next the inveterate Malice and Pride, as well as 5 
inſatiable Avarice in the States both Spiritual and Temporal ; and laſtly the ge. 80. 
neral Diſcontents of the People, who began to ſink under the Tediouſneſs as 
well as Weight of their Burthens. "Theſe finding that by Miſgovernment all / 
Things were running towards Confuſion, as well within the Realm as without, of 
they began to exclaim againſt the Duke of „er, charging him as the only : 
Cauſe of the Delivery of Anjou and Main,thechief Procurer of the Duke of Glo. 
ceſters Death, the very Occaſion' of the Loſs of Normandy, the Devourer of the 
King's Treaſure, the Remover of good and virtuous Counſellors from about 
the Prince, and the Advancer of vicious Perſons, and ſuch as were Enemies to 
the Publick. The Queen at this apprehending not only the Duke's Deſtructi- 
on, but alſo her own Confuſion, causd the Parliament, which had met at Lon- 
don, to be adjourn'd ro Leiceſter, thinking there, by Force and Rigour of Law; 
to ſuppreſs all the Malice and ill Opinions conceiv'd againſt the Duke and her 
ſelf. At which Place few of the Nobility would appear; therefore the Parlia- 
ment was again adjourn'd to Weſtminſter, where there was a full Appearance. 
In this Seſſion the Commons drew up many Articles of Impeachment againſt q Be Duke of 


the Duke of S»folk, conſiſting of ſeveral Crimes, as well Treaſon as leſſer Mif- peact'a. 
| Tere demeanors; 
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demeanors; moſt of which he deny'd. But when he was charg'd with making 
the unhappy Marriage for the King, and the Lofs of Anjou and Main, he al- 
Jedgd that the very next Parliament after the Conſummation of the Match 
had ſo well approv'd of it, as to vote him Rewards for. his Service. But not- 
withſtanding all his Defence, the Queen juſtly agent Commotion if 
he paſs'd with Impunity, caus'd him for a Colour to be committed to the 
Tower: Where remaining about a Month, he was again deliver'd, and re- 
ſtor'd to the King's Favour ; which ſo diſpleas d the People, that if extraordi- 
nary Care had not been taken, innumerable Miſehiefs might have hap- 
pen'd. For the common People in ſeveral Places of the Kingdom aſſembled in 
numerous Bodies, and choſe a Captian for themſelves, whom they call'd. Ble 
berrd; but before they had perſorm'd any Enterprize, their Leaders were ap- 
prehended, and the Matter pacify'd without any further Damage. 0 
After theſe Outrages were allay' d, the Parliament was adjourn'd to Leiceſter, ux. 
where the King and Queen appear'd in great State, and with them the Duke © 
of Syffo!k as chief Counſellor. The Houſe of Commons not forgetting their old 
Reſentments, petition'd the King that all ſuch Perſons as conſented to the De- 
livery of Main and 4»joz might be duly punifh'd. And as privy to that Fact 
they accus'd the Duke of Suffolk as Principal, with Joh Biſhop of Salisbury, 
and Sir James Fines, Lord Say, and divers others. The King perceiving that 
no common Methods would appeaſe the Peoples Fury, to paciſie their inyete- 
rate Hatred, he firſt remov'd the Lord Say from being High-Treafurer, and 
ſome others of the Duke's Adherents from their Offices and Places; and after 
He i: boniſvd, that baniſh'd the Duke himſelf for five Years, as being the preſent Annoy- 
ance of the Nation. But he was now purſu'd by a more inevitable Vengeance 
from Above: For embarking in S«folk to go for France, he was ſet upon by a 
Man of War belonging to the Earl of Exeter, taken by the Captain, and 
£14 then mer. brought into Dover Road, where his Head was ſtricken off in a Cock-boat, and 
der d. his Body ignominiouſly thrown upon the Shore; from whence it was taken 
by one of his Chaplains, and bury'd in the College of Mingßeld in Suffolk. 
Hi: Charafer. 1 his was the remarkable End of William dels Pole Duke of Suffolk ; a Perſon 
of very conſiderable Abilities, who had warr'd in Fance forty four Years with- 
out Intermiſſion, in ſeventeen of which he never ſaw his own Country: 
When he was taken Priſoner his Ranſom coſt him twenty thouſand Ponnds, 
tho* then he was only a Knight; he was of thirty Years ſtanding of the Order 
of the Garter, his Father was ſlain at the Siege of Ha fl ar, his eldeſt Brother 
at Azincourt, and his two younger in the ſame Wars; ſo that it cannot be de- 
ny'd but that his Prince and Country did owe much to him, ſince he ſpent 
his Life in the Service of the one, and his Reputation in the Service of the 
other. But after all, ſuffering himſelf to be guided by a prodigious Ambition, 
he fell into two dreadful Errors, his making of a State Marriage, not only 
pernicious in it ſelf, but contrary to an expreſs Contract beſore; and his con- 
tributing towards the worthy Duke of Gloceſtir's Murther: For which he met 
with ſuch a Puniſhment, as look'd more like the Hand of Heav'n, than the 
Hatred of the People. © 
The Death of this Miniſter was highly prejudicial to the King, who greatiy . 
flood in necd of his Service and Support; and this Chance did much an 
The. Duke of Mate thoſe of the Duke of Torts Fact ion, ho now ſpar'd no Pains to render 
York's fur. the King deſpicable, and the Queen odious. They alſo inſiſted upon the Dukes 
ther Dag. brave Management in Ireland, where at preſent he reſided as Govergor, 
and where by his Wiſdom and Valour he had in a manner tam'd a favage 
People, and reduc'd them to that Diſcipline and Obedience, that he 
thereby ſhow'd how much Exgland wanted ſuch a King. Theſe Inſinuati- 
ons were not only privately whiſper'd, but publickly-difpers'd ; and ever. 
Man had the Vanity to blaze 'em abroad, to ſhew their Wiſdom, an 
their Affection to the publick Weal. The Duke of 'Tork _— - | 
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Death of Suffolk had wrought the End of Adam Molleins, Biſhop of Chicheſter, 
and Lord Privy-Seal ; for fearing that a Man of his Integrity might oppoſe his 
Deſigns, he caus'd him to be aſſaſſinated by Fiſhermen at Por ſmouth, that he 
might be thought to be ſlain by the outragious Commotion of that baſer ſort 
of People. But theſe Things tending more to the ruining than the raiſing of his | 
Projects, he deſign'd to begin his Work with ſome popular Sedition, which 
precipitating the Rebels into a Crime unpardonable, and the Fear of Puniſh» | 
ment making them obſtinate, he might uſe them either collected or diſſusd 
as Occaſion ſhould ſerve. For that End the common People of Kent were ex- | 
cited to take up Arms, under the Conduct and Command of Jack Cade, who | 
had formerly been a Servant to Sir Thomas Dapre a Suſſex Knight, and killing h 
a Woman with Child, abjur'd the Land and turn'd French; and returning | f 
was an Inſtrument to hang out Mortimer's Name, as a Flag, to draw in a 1 | 
Party, feigning himſelf of that Family, and to be a Couſin to the Duke of Tork, 
A peſtilent Contrivance to ſound the Affections of the Multitude, and to pro- 
claim that Title to the Crown, which the Duke as Heir to the Family aſter- 
wards challeng*d : For who would not ask what ſhould move to uſe the 
Name of Mortimer? | OS 
This Cade, a Man of no ſmall Courage, having drawn great Numbers to- Jack Cade'; 
gether, encamp'd at Black-Heath by Greenwich, and in his Writings ſtiPd him- 2 in 
ſelf the Captain of Kent, and Captain Merdall ; and his Pretences, like thoſe of 
all other Rebels, were the publick Good of the Nation. The King and his 
Council being mov'd at the News of this dangerous Inſurrection, this Cap- 
tain ſent a large Roll of Complaints and Demands to his Majeſty. One of 
which was, That Richard Duke of York ſhould be recall'd out of Ireland, and 
with the Duke of Backingham and certain others be principally us'd in Coun- | 
cil. Another was, That as the Duke of Gloceſter had been falſely proclaim'd e 
Traitor, ſo the Authors of his Death might be puniſh'd. Beſides theſe and 
other plauſible Demands, great Complaints were made of many Grievances 
and Extortions, proceeding from the Courts ofthe King's-Bench and the Ex- 
chequer, with many other Particulars toonumerous to recite here. Theſe Mat- 
ters being inſiſted upon with extraordinary Inſolence and Bravado's, the King 
ſoon became ſenſible of the Indignity and Danger; and raiſing an Army of 
fifteen thouſand Men, he march'd in Perſon againſt the Rebels. Upon which 75. King 
Cade politickly withdrew his Forces into Savenote Wood; upon Notice of marches 4 
which the King retir'd again to London; but the Queen longing for a Diſpatch, in bim. 
ſent the two Staffords, Sir Humphry and William, with many fiery Youths of i 
the Court, to follow the Rebels. But theſe were ſoon cool'd ; for ou found 
the * Captain in good Order ready to receive them, and in the firſt En- 
counter {lew Sir Hamphry, and afterwards his Brother, and put all the reſt to 
Flight. The King's Forces being at Blact- Heath, could neither by Threats or C de i, (a6 
Entreaties be obliged to march to their Reſcue; but rather wiſh'd the Queen I. 
and her Favourites to meet with the Szaffords Fate: Or that the Duke of York Fs 
Were in England, to aſſiſt his Couſin Mortimer; and many of them ſtole away . 
to the Rebels, whoſe Numbers from Szſſex and Sarry daily encreas d. And 
now the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and the Duke of Buckingham were ſent to 
expoſtulate with the Rebels about their Demands; to-whom Cade gave Civil 
Language, but directly deny'd a Ceſſation from Arms, unleſs the King in Per- 
ſon would hear the Grievances of his Subjects, and paſs his Royal Word for | 
the Redreſs of them. This Reſolution being made known to the King, who 16, xing re: 
was not ſure of his Soldiers dow L he and his Queen retir'd to Kenelworth tire, 1% Ware 
Caſtle in Warwickſhire ; having firſt committed the Tower to the Cuſtody of _ . 
the Lord Scales and the renown'd Matthew Gouge, and the City of London to the 
Fidelity of Sir Thomas Charlton Lord Mayor. 8 
waa, The Nentiſb Captain taking Advantage of the King's Abſence, march'd into 
the Borough of Southwark, where he ts his Men, ſtrictly charging them 
| | tt 2 | | to 
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to commir no Out- rage, nor do Injury to any; which was duly obſerv'd. The 
next Morning; being the ſecond of Jah, he march'd to London Bridge, where 
without Reſiſtance he caus'd his Men to cut the Ropes of the Draw- Bridge; 


Cade enters and ſo in good Order mareb'd into the City, and coming to London. Stone, he 
ond 


a Behaviour. 


ſtruck his Sword upon it, eryipg, Nom is Mortimer Lord of London! The 
Lord Mayor, ſtanding by his Door, bad him Beware of attempting any Thing 
againſt the Pease of the City ; to whom he made Anſwer, Les the World judge of 
owr honeſt Intentions by our Actions. And indeed this orderly Behaviour of him- 
ſelf and his Company gain'd him an extraordinary Opinion among the com- 
mon Sort of People. And now aſſurning to himſelf the Place of Chief, he 
ſent out his Lettets of ſaſe Conduct to fuch as he thought fit to employ ; 
among others he wrote to Thomas Cock, Woollen- Draper of London, command. 
ing him to bring him a certain Number of Arms and Horſe, and a thouſand 
Marks of Mony, at the Charge of the Genveſe, Venetian and Horentine Mer- 
chants ; and threatning to take the Heads of all that reſus d Payment: All 
which was perform'd by thoſe Foreign Merchants. At Night he return'd in- 
to Southwark; where Robert Poinings, Eſq; was his Sword-Bearer and Carver. 
The next Morning he return'd into the City, and immediately ſent to the 
Lord Stales to bring his Priſoner the Lord Say to Gaild- Hall, ro which Place he 
ſummon'd the Lord Mayor and his Brethren, Before theſe he caus'd the Lord 
Say to he arraign'd, who deſiring to be try'd by his Peers, was ſuddenly ta- 
ken from his Keeper, hurry*d to the Standard in Cheapſide, and had his Head 
ſtrucken off, which upon the End ofa Pike was born before him to Mze-Exd, 
Where he went toconfer with the Rebels of Eſſex; and in the Way meet- 
ing with Sir James Cromer, High-Sherift of Rent, and lately marry'd to the 
Lord Sy's Daughter, he alſo caus'd his Head to be taken off, and carry'd be- 
fore him in Deriſion. The next Morning he again enter'd the City; where 
aſter publick Execution done upon ſome of his Aſſociates, who liad acted con- 
trary to his Proclamation, upon fome Diſplea ſure conceiv'd againſt Alderman 
Malpas, he ſent and feiz'd upon all his Wares and Goods, and fin'd Alderman 
Horn five hundred Marks. | | 
The Chief Citizens now finding the intolerable Inſolence of Cade, and that * 
they had born too much before, ſecretly ſent to the Lord Scales in the Tower 
for Aſſiſtance; and the brave Matthew Gouge with ſome Forces in the Night 
came to them. The Rebels in Southwark hearing that their Entrance would be 
diſputed, ran furiouſly to Arms, and Cade endeavour'd to open his Paſſage by 
Force; but notwithſtanding all his Power, the Citizens made good and de- 


_ Hei: inveſt» fended Landon-Bridge againſt him, tho? with the Firing of ſeveral Houſes, 
ed a: London and the Loſs of many honeſt and valiant Men, for the Conflict continu'd all 


Night, 'till nine in the Morning. Among ſuch as were flain on the King's fide 
were John Sutton Alderman, Robert Heyſand, and Matthew Gonge himſelf : Which 
laſt, an Eſquire of Wales, was a Man of admirable Virtue, Manhood and Zeal 
for his Country, and of great Renown in the Wars of France, where he had 
nobly ſerv'd for above twenty Years ; and his Deſerts at this Time merited a 
Statue in the City, for whoſe Deliverance he ſpent his laſt Blood. To give 
quick Diſpatch to theſe Troubles, Impunity was proclaim'd for all Offenders, 
and ſent them in the King's Name by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Lord- 
Chancellor, under the Great Seal of Emgiaxd, The Rebels were ſoon, diſpers'd 
with this Aſſurance of their Saſeties, and every Man retir'd in Peace ſrom fol- 


Cade 1 lowing ſuch a peſtilent Impoſtor. Cade afterwards attempting new Troubles 


in Kent, a thouſand Marks were promis'd to him whokilPd or took this Coun- 
terfeit Mortimer; and Alexander Eden, a Gentleman of Kent, had the good For- 


tune to diſcover and kill him by main Force at Hochfeld in that County. His 
Body was brought to London, and beheaded and quarter'd; his Head ſet upon 
Lonaox-Bridge, and his Quarters diſpers'd in divers Places in Kew; to which 

Country the King came ſhortly after in Perſan, where tho? five hundred were 


found 


2 


— 
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Commonwealth had really ſome Enormities, through t 


ſound guilty, only ei he were exerted. Tho? London wasithe chief Stage of The lau 
— 10 22 8 ially 22 13 | 


this Rebellion; yet other Countries were not free, eſpec 
the Rebels there pn ed ſo far as to dra v William Achot, Biſhop of Salibary, 
from the high Altar, when he was ſaying Maſs in Edington Church, to the 
Top of the Hill; and there in his Epiſcopal Robes moſt inhumanly murther'd 
The Nentiſb Rebellion being thus paciſy'd and ended, far greater and more 
dangerous Troubles ſucceeded, as it is uſual to Human Bodies, which by Re- 
s are ſhaken; more terrible than ever. All theſe Troubles had their prime 
Source from Richard Duke of Tork, the true Son of that Richard whom He 


the Fifth had created Earl of Cambriage, and loaden with Wealth and Favours; 


but as no Bounty nor Benefits ean change a treacherous Diſpoſition, ſo he con- 


ſpirꝰd the Death of his Benefactor Fury the Fifth, as the Duke of Tork his Son 
la hourꝰc᷑ to depoſe the preſent King Henry his great Advancer. The Humours 
of the People were in the laſt Commotion nor obſcurely diſcover'd; and the 
Miſmanagement of 


great Officers, but yet ſuch as the Malady was far leſs pernicious than the Re- 


medy. Upon Intelligence of which the Duke of Tork came ſuddenly out of he — 


begin bis uſurp'd Authority, he apprehended John Salton Lord 1, bi. wer 
iſon'd them in h.,. 


Ireland, and to 
Dugley, Reginald Abbot of Glaſfenbury, and another, and im 
his Caſtle of Ladlow. Edmond Duke of Somerſet was the Man, who after 

Seffolls Death, moſt ſupported the King's Intereſt by bis Vigilance, Hazards 

and Counſels, endeavouring by all Methods to clear the Realm from, 
Factions, and to preferve the Kingdom in Quiet. Tork ſeeing this, ſoon found 

that Suffolk periſh'd in vain, if the fame Favours were conferr'd upon Somer/et ; 

againſt whoſe Per ſon he had a particular Pretence of Quarrel; becauſe the Cit 

of Caen in Normandy, the Duke of Tork's own Charge, was by him deliver 

to the French, when the Engliſh Aﬀairs became deſperate in thoſe Parts; 

Sir David Hall, then Lieutenant to the Duke of Tork, not allowing it, tho® the 
renown'd Talbot was preſent at the Surrender, and became a Hoſtage for 

Performance of Articles. The Duke of York hereupon conſulted with his 

chief Friends the Earl of Salisbury and his Son, the Earl of Devonſhire, the 

Lord Cobham and others, how he might beſt get into the Throne of En land, 

and how to ruin the Duke of Somerſet, from whom they were to expect the 

greateſt Oppoſition. At length they agreed to have recourſe to Arms, but 

to ſmother the mention of the Duke of Terk's Title, they publiſh'd to the 


World, That they deſiewd all Honour and Obedience to Kin Henry, bat only mould 
om about his Perſon, who oppreſs'd the People, and made 


remove certain ill Men fr | 
4 Prey of the Publitk., Which to gain the more Credit, and to blind the 
eaſſe King, the ſubtle Duke in a Proclamation us'd theſe Hypocritical 
Words: God knows, from whom nothing is hid, I am, have been, and ever will be, 
his true Liege-man, &c. For Proof of which I offer my ſelf to be ſworn on the 
bleſſed Satrament, and receive it as 4 We ge of my Salvation at the Da of 
Doom. Becauſe it was the Misfortune of the Duke of Somerſet, that 70 

mandy was loſt during his Regency, bis Enemies had the more Opportunity 
to aſperſe him with the People, whio forbore not at his Return to offer him 
ſeveral Injuries and Indignities, xill upon Pain of Death they were reſtrain'd, 
for the Breach of which Proclamation one was beheaded in Weſt-Cheap in 


London. | | 
Notwithſtanding all the winding Artifices of the Duke, the King ſaw fo 


much of his Deſigns, as not to rely upon his plauſible Pretenſions; but by the 

Adviee of his Friends, and chiefly of the Duke of Somerſet, he ſoon gather'd a The King avs; 
more numerous Force than the Duke, and mareb'd againſt him towards Wales ; be ſome, 
in which the King acted wiſely, but not ſo much as the Occaſion requir'd, The 


Duke having Notice of the King's Approach, turn'd afide, and with the utmoſt 


Expedition march'd towards London; but that City, the vain Hope of all Re- 


bellions, 


Of - 


A. D, 
Reg. 53, 
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bellions, would not hearken to them. Upon which he retir'd with his Forces 
into Kent, the Place of his greateſt Intereſt, and incamp'd at Brent-Heath 
near Dertford, about twelve Miles from London, deſigning to fight the firſt 
Opportunity. The King with no flow Marches return'd back, and pitch'd 
his Royal Standard upon Black-Heath, with a full Purpoſe to teach his Cou- 
ſin of Tork more Duty and Loyalty. Here we may ſee the Fate of England; 
when God had put an excellent Opportunity into the King's Hands of root- 

ing out all Hazards and Dangers that threaten'd his Family, for the Duke 
was far inferior in Numbers. Such | therefore as ſecretly favour'd him, 
ke Duke fearing his Overthrow, were ready to adviſe the King to an Accommoda- 
2 with tion; and Meſſengers: were daily ſent between the two Armies. The Duke 
e in a Letter to the King, aſter his uſual Manner, pretended Loyalty and par- 
ticular Injuries, as that the Kjng's Servants, Sir John Talbot at Holt Caſtle, 
Sir Thomas Stanley i» Cheſhire, and others in other Places, were ſent to be Spies 
upon him. 'That by two of the Norris's, Bulkley, Gurſt, Bould, and other Gen- 
tlemen, he was forbidden to land at Bewmaris, or io have any Refreſhment, affirm- 

ing to him that he was againſt the Kjng's Intentions, and as a Tagitor. The Kin 
» The King an. condeſcended to anſwer this Letter, letting him underſtand, That the Suſpi- 
Jmerr bin. jon univerſally conceiv'd of his Behaviour produc'd thoſe Effeits : Nevertheleſs, in 
regard of t Btw: Obedience he had lately proteſted, he, for the eaſing the Duke's 
Heart, does delare, repute and admit him as a True and faithful Subject, and 
as bis well-beloved Couſin. The Duke upon this advanc'd one Step further, 
and wrote to the King, That Juſtice might be done upon all Perſons of what 
; Degree ſoever, which were guilty, or reported to be guilty of Treaſon ; aiming 
at the Duke of Somerſet in particular, whom he doubted not to overwhelm 
with Slights and Calumnies, as he and his Adherents had done to the 
Duke of Saffoll. | 
D The poor King relying upon weak and treacherous Counſels, was content- ibid 

A. PD. eꝗ that Somerſet ſhould be commanded Prifoner to his own Houſe, and that 
14 ..5 the Duke of Tork having firſt disbanded his Forces ſhould come in Perſon, and 
Reg. 27. put himſelf into the King's Hands. All this being done, in the King's Pre- 
ſence he exhibited a grievous Complaint againſt the Pride and Avarice of 
the Duke of Somerſet, and very artfully acculing none but him, he ſought the 
Favour and good Opinion of all others. A-moſt ſubtle Proje&, by which he 
threw upon his Enemy all the Envy of the People, and left him ſingly to 
ſtand againſt the Effects. Somerſet, a Prince of great Wit and Spirit, reſol- 
ving as well for his own Honour as the Intereſt of the Publick, not to en- 

dure ſuch an Indignity, bravely preſented himſelf before the King, Face to 

The Duke of Face anſwer'd the Duke of Tork, and in expreſs Terms accus'd him of the 
Somerſet ac. higheſt Treaſon, as having conſpir d to depoſe the Ring, and uſurp the Soveraignty 
__ = 2 himſelf : Vehemently urging, That the Duke might be committed and arraign'd, that 
by his deſerved Death, and the Incapacity of his Poſterity, all civil War might be ex- 

tinguiſh'd; finally praying, That Heaven would not ſuffer the Enemy of the Ring- 
dom 10 eſcape the Hand of Juſtice. This in probability had been effected, but 

the publick Faith ſeem'd engag'd for the Duke's Indemnity, as having come 

upon the King's Word, and alſo that the Hearts of the People were not well 

aſſur'd to the King, which by executing the Duke might have been more un- 
ſettled, becauſe they would have been ready to believe, that he was facrific'd 

to Samer ſets Reſentments, and not for the Safety of the Nation. Upon theſe 
Conſiderations, and the Reports of the Duke's Son being ready with an Army 
to reſcue his Father, the Duke was no longer kept under Reſtraint, as he had 
been by Somerſe's weighty Accuſations; but to aſſure the gentle and indulgent 
King of his Allegiance, he made a formal Submiſſion, and ſolemnly took his 
| The Duke of Oath to be a true, faithful and obedient Subject. This was firſt done in 
_ Yo Pace St. Paul's Church in the Preſence of the King and moſt of the chief Nobility, 
| legience ro the as the Dukes of Buckingham, Norfolk and Somerſet, nine Earls, two Viſcounts, 
King. | , Es | many 
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ſigns in their own. At t 


many Barons, both the Archbiſhops of the Realm, and three Biſhops. The 
Form of Words to which he ſwore and ſubſerib'd, were long, expreſs and 
moſt ſolemn, and may be ſeen hoth in Holling ſbed and Speed ; which being af- 
terwards reiterated by him at Weftminſter, and then at Coventry, the Breach 
of _ do maniſeſtly diſplay the higheft Degree of Perjury, Treachery and 
Treaſon. Uo LICE ONT o MS SORES 3 F 
As it were to divert theſe domeſtick Rancors and Diſturbances, two Fench A. D. 
Noblemen came ſecretly over from Gaſcom into England, petitioning for an 4. 
Army into their Country, declaring that Bourdeaux and the Gaſeoigns would R "7 
readily return to the Engliſh Subjection, if they were duly ſupported againſt <8: . 
the French King. Upon which an Army was ſoon decreed for their Reducti- 

on; and the renowned Talbot, firſt Earl of Shrewsbury, was made. General in Talbot El 
that Enterprize ; who landing in Gaſcoxy, the Fame of ſuch a Soldier caus'd I Shrewsbu- 
ſeveral Places to yield. The City of Bourdeaux it ſelf ſecretly open'd a Gate N 
to him, which the Fench Garriſon perceiving, fled out at a Poſtern; but many 

being overtaken, were cut in pieces by the Lord L'Eſparre and the Eugliſb. 

Aſter which new Supplies and Proviſions arriv'd, under the Conduct of the 

Earl of Shrewsbary's younger Son; and Bourdeaux being well mann'd and for- 

tify*d, the Earl receiv'd Advice that the Frenth had laid Siege to Caſtillion, a 

Place of Importance upon the River Dardonne. To that Place the Earl directed 

his March; but too adventrouſly charging the Enemy upon unequal. Terms, 


he was there, together with his Son, unfortunately ſlain. The Exgliſß Fortunes ½ i 94 


and Hopes which began to revive, with this Commander made an unhappy ere. 
Concluſion, to the infinite Loſs of the Engliſh, and the great A ffliction of the 

Gaſcoigns, who generally miſlik'd the French, and approv'd of the Engliſh, as 

having ſo long and honourably govern'd thoſe Dominions. This was the End 

of that mighty Earl, in the eightieth Year of his Age, after he had ſerv'd his ;;; cl 
King and Country in the French Wars for twenty four Years with the higheſt 
Commendations; a moſt noble and valiant Man, by whoſe Virtue the Exgliſh 


Name did principally become formidable to France. Bourdeauæ it ſelf, and all 


other Places after this, were by Siege reduc'd again to the French King, who 


proſecuted thoſe Affairs in his own Perſon: From that Time forwards the 


liſh never obtain'd any further Hold or Footing in thoſe Parts, the Fortune 
of this Attempt breaking all further Combinations of the Gaſcoiens, This: 
Dukedom of Gaſcony or Aquitain was a large Province, containing four Arch- 
biſhopricks, twenty four Biſhopricks, fiſteen Earldoms, two hundred and two 
Baronies,and above a thouſand Captanſhips and Baily wieks; ſo that the World 
may eaſily conjecture how great the Loſs was of ſuch a noble Inheritance, which 
had continu'd Exgliſb for about three hundred Years. Hefe in a great Meaſure Gifzony 544 
ended all the Exgliſh Soveraignty in France, when all the martial Men were France guire 
recalPd from that Connery to carry on more unfortunate and calamitous De. 4 1 

is Time a French Captain ſcoffingly ask*d an Engliſh © © 
Man, When they would return again into France? To whom the latter made this 
memorable Anſwer, When your Sins are greater and more crying than ours: A © memuatti 
Sentence worthy the Notice of all Ernzliſh Men to this Day. | Saying. 
In this fallen Eſtate of the Engliſh, the Queen, upon the thirteenth Day of 
October, was deliver*d of a firſt Son, whoſe Name was Edward; proving the 
Child of Sorrow and Infelicity. And as this was an unfortunate Year to Ex- 
land, ſo it was no leſs to all Europe by the great Progreſs of the Turks, who 

in the ſame Year became Maſters of the famous City of Conſtantinotle, and fi- Conſtantino- 
nally diſfolv*d the Grecian Empire, aſter it had laſted from Conſtantive the N by 
Great eleven hundred and twenty three Years. 1 


.* VII. Aſter all the Loſſes and Misfortunes of the Engliſb abroad, they A. D. 


3 transferrd to the Kingdom of England. Th: grand Occaſion and 


ſoon felt greater at home, and the long Miſeries and Cala mities of Fanceſeem'd 1454 
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The Duke of Foundation of them was the ſubtle and ambitious Duke of York, who ever reſt. 


York fil pur- 
ſues his old 
Defigns. 


leſs in his Deſigns, now contrary to the moſt religious and ſolemn Oaths, re- 
ſolv'd to mount the Throne of England. He doubted that King Henry's known 
Goodneſs and Piety would render the Buſineſs extreamly difficult; eſpecially 
ſince he held the Grout not by any Uſurpation of his on, but by two ſuc- 
ceſſive Deſcents from Father and Grandfather, and both worthy Princes. This 
Conſideration ſo far prevail'd as long to keep him within the Bounds of Diſſi- 
mulation ; for knowing how dangerousit 977 15 prove if he made known his De- 
ſigns, he thought it beſt to make the World believe that he acted ſor the pub- 
lick Good, when he only ſought his own Ends. He knew alſo that by reviving 
his Pretenſions againſt the Duke of Somerſet, he might revenge himſelf of a 
mortal Enemy, Fre himſelf from his greateſt Obſtacle, deprive the King of his 
greateſt Supporter,and at the ſame time purchaſetheLoveof allMen; theLoveof 
the People, by ruining a Man deteſted for the Loſs of Normandy, and the Love of 
the Nobility, by reducing him who for his exorbitant Authority was highl 

envy'd by moſt of them. But not contented with this, he forbore not to vili- 
fie King Henry's Reputation, repreſenting him to be poorly ſpirited, and affirm- 
ing the Condition of the preſent Times requir'd a King that would not be go- 
vern'd by his Wife, or any Third Perſon, but by his own Judgment, a wiſe 
Man and vigorous, and Maſter of ſuch Virtues as were not to be found in him. 
Having by theſe Means prepar'd the Peoples Inclinations, he firmly ſecur'd to 
himſelf two extraordinary Men, the Father and Son, the one the Earl of S«- 
licbury whoſe Daughter he had marry'd, and the other the Earl of Warwick ; 
the firſt celebrated for his wiſe Counſel, and the latter for his invincible Re- 


He arreſts the ſolution, By the Aſſiſtance of theſe two, he caus'd the Duke of Somerſet to be 


Duke 0 
merſet. 


* 
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So- arreſted in the Queen's own Lodgings, and ſent to the Tower; to which he 


was more embolden'd by reaſon of the King's being at that Time ſick ; whoſe 
double Weakneſs both of Body and Mind encourag'd him, and aſliſted his 
working himſelf into the Government. 

But as ſoon as King Henry recover'd his Health, underſtanding that Malice 
and Deſign were the chief Cauſes of Tork's Accuſations, he not only ſet the 
Duke of S»merſer at Liberty, but alſo made him Governor of Calais with the 
County of G«//z:s, the only Remainder the Exgliſb had in France. This 
gave new Occaſions of Diſguſt, and York finding that he had twice faild in 


The Duke of his Endeavours to ruin him, retir'd into Wales, where having gather'd a con- 


Yorkraiſes an 7 
Army. 1 


derable Army, he march'd towards London, n with the foremen- 
tion'd Lords, and many others. The King ſo much diſtruſted the Fidelity of 
that City, that he would not ſtay for the Duke's coming there, but went and 
encamp'd with his Forces at St. Albans, where the Adverſary preſented him- 
ſelf togive him * The King had in his Camp the Dukes of Somerſet and 
Buckingham, the Earls of Ormond, Pembroke, Stafford, Northumberland, Devon- 
ſhire and Dorſer, with the Lords Clifford, Ludley, Berners, Roſs and others; 


and proceeding according to his pacifick Diſpoſition, he ſent ſome to the 


Duke to know why he came in that hoſtile Manner. The Duke in a Letter 
to the King requeſted, That he would deliver up ſuch Perſons as he ſhould Name 
to deſery'd Puniſhment, The King, to let him no his Authority, return'd this 
Anſwer, That he and the reſt of his Adherents were Traitors; and rather than they 
ſbould have any Lord from him at that Time, he himſelf would live and dye in the 
Quarrel. Upon this the bold Earl of Warwick unawares attacked the Vant- 


3 Bette! £uard Royal, and diſorder'd it before the Duke of Somerſet could remedy 
at Sr. Albans. the ſame ; ſo that the Forces on both Sides falling in, a bloody Battel enſu'd; 


in which, on the King's Party were ſlain the Duke of Somerſet himſelf, 


Witham, 
Hall. 
Hell ing. 
&c. 


the Earls of Vorthumberland and Stafford, and the Lord Clifford, with about 


five thouſand of the inſerior ſort, and about ſix hundred on the other 
Side. The King himſelf was ſhot in the Neck with an Arrow, the 


Duke of Buckingham and the Lord Scales in the Faces, and the Lord Dorſet 


was 
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was ſo wounded, that he was forc'd to be carry*d away in a Cart. The Kings 
Army being at length all diſpers'd or ſlain; the King himſelf, unguarded, fled The King 
to a poor thatcht Houſe not far off; of which the Duke of Tork having Notice, en 
he with the Earls of Salisbhary and Warwick, the Father and Son, approach'd 
him on their Knees, humbly craving his Royal Pardon ; declaring, Thar ſince 
the common Enemy was dead, they had no more to require. Upon which the poor 
King with Trembling anſwer'd, Let there be no more Bloodſhed, and I mill do 
what you'll have me. This firſt Battel of St. Albans was fought upon the twen- 
ty third Day of May, and thirty third Year of this Reign ; and the Bodies of 
the Duke of Somerſer, the Earl of Northumberland and the Lord Cliffo#d were 
bury'd in the Chappel of that Town. And now the Duke of Tork in the King's 
Name commanded a Ceſſation from further Hoſtilities, and with a great Ap- 
pearance of Reverence convey'd the King to London, where they kept the 
Peeaſt of Pentecoſt together. JJ ; 
td. A Parliament was immediately call'd, in which all Things were decreed di- 4 Parlidratid 

realy oppoſite to what had been enacted in former Parliaments, to teſtifie that 44. 
the late Government had been unjuſt; and the King abus'd by the Malice of 
thoſe who counſell'd him; mm art Br on of Gloceſter was declar'd to have 
been Loyal to the King, and Faithful to his Country ; all Grants whatſoever, 

whether by Patent from the King or by Parliament, beginning from the firſt 
Day of the preſent Reign, were revok'd as Things that impoveriſh'd the Crown 
and diminiſh'd its true Luſtre. And that the late InfurreQions,tho? condemn'd 
by all Laws, might be thought meritorious, Declaration was made; That the 
Duke of Somerſet, the Lord chief Juſtice Thorp, and William Joſeph, were the 
grand Occaſions of it, by detaining a pacificatory Letter, which if it had been 
deliver'd to the King, it would have remov'd the Foundation of the foreſaid 
Diſorders ; wherefore the Duke of Tork, the Earls of Salisbury and Warwick and 
their Adherents ought not to be blam*d for the future. Theſe Pretences thus 
paſsd over, they proceeded more directly to their Buſineſs by framing a Tri- 75 
umvirate for the Groundwork of their deſign'd Monarchy ; York causd him- The Duke if 
ſelf to be created Protector of the Kingdom, Salisbury Lord Chancellot; and N 

Warwick Governor of Calais; fo that the Political Authority remain'd in the | 

Firſt, the Civil in the Second, and the Military in the Third: Whilſt Henry, 
King only in Name, was depriv'd of all Authority and Safety; all that had a 

Dependance upon the King were gradually remov*d from his Council, and from 
all Places of Truſt and Honour; and John Holland Duke of Exeter was by Force 
taken from Weſtminſter, whither he was fled for Sanctuary, and ſent Priſonet 

to Pomfret Caſtle; a Sacrilege not formerly ventur'd on by any King. 

1 The King was now in a very declining Condition, and the Queen fo ſuſpici- A, D 
cous, that ſhe durſt only truſt thoſe, who being injur'd, were to run the like For-. * 6 7 
tune with her Husband. Yet the Reſpect due to the King was not ſo much di- ky BY 

miniſhd, nor his Majeſty ſo much darkenꝰd, but that the young Duke of Somer- Reg. 354 / 
ſet, the Duke of Buckingham and other Lords, reſolv'd no longer to endure the / 
Injury done to him, and to quit themſelves of the imminent Danger that threa- 

ten'd them : Forevery Man now faw Tork's Deſigns to be the Uſurpation of the 

Crown, and that his Delays proceeded from the Apprehenſions of Danger; for 

the King by reaſon of his Piety being reverenc'd by the Beſt, he thought he 

could not ſuddenly compaſs his Deſigns without direct Scandal; and being op- 

pos'd by the greateſt Part of the Kingdom, if that happen'd, it might for the 

preſent ruin, and for the future totally loſe all his Hopes. After a Conſultati- 

on had with the Queen, who was of a high Spirit and impatient under Subje- 

ion, a great Council was calPd at Greemwich, wherein it was reſolv'd, That 
ſince the King was no Child, and conſequently needed no Protector, nor was ſo 
void of Underſtanding as to be govern'd by other Mens Diſcretions, therefore | 
the Duke of York ſhould be freed from his ProteQorſhip, and the Earl of Saliſ- The King#i 
bary from being Lord Chancellor, and ** he ſhould ſurrender the Great Seal Ar π⁹ 
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Deſigns againſt 
the Duke of 
York. 


A. D. 
1458. 
Reg. 4+. 


TheKing propo- 
ſes an Accom- 


- muaation. 


to whom the King ſhould think fir. The Duke of Tork could not ſence him- 
ſelf from this ſudden Blow, being taken unprovided; and it was ſtrengthen'd 


with Reaſons not to be gainſaid without a direct Rebellion; ſo that he was.now. 
forc'd to endure it, but not without the great Diſlike of his Adherents, Who 


were not wanting to add new Fuel to the Fury of the People. This they did 
by cauſing them to riſe in a Tumult in the City of London, occaſion'd by a 
Diſſention between a Merchant and an Talian; but tho' an Inſurrection was 
made, yet Matters did not ſucceed as they expected; for after having pillag'd 
many Houſes of the Venetians, Florentines and other Foreigners, the Tumult 
was appeas'd, and the Authors of it puniſh'd. 

The Duke of Tork left the Court confirm'd in his former Deſigns by this new 
Affront, while the Scots took the Opportunity to enter England in one Part, 


2 


and the French in two other. The Scots having endamag'd the Borders, retir'd with - 


their Booty into their own Country; the French pillag'd ſome Houſes, ſurpri- 


zed Sandnich, took ſome Ships and return'd to Normandy; but the Surprize 


of Sandwich did them no great Service, they finding it not tenable againſt ſo 
many Enemies. Eugland was now like a Body oppreſs'd by a general Diſtilla- 
tion, malignant Humours diſpers'd themſelves in every Part, and the vital Fa- 
culties the Laws had not Force encugh to repel them ; for while one Party en- 
deavour'd to deſtroy the other, all Care of the Common-wealth was laid aſide 
and Juſtice and Equity clearly baniſh'd the Realm. Many Quarrels happend 
between the Nobility; particularly between the Baron of Fgremont and the 
Earl of Salisbury's Sons, in which a conſiderable Number of People were ſlain 
and hurt. In the mean time the Queen, not being able to ſecure her ſelf, the 
King and Kingdom, but by the Ruin of the Duke of York and the two Earls of 
Salisbury and Warwick, nor yet able to work their Ruin but by Fraud and 
Stratagem, caus'd the King to go to Coventry, under Pretence of paſſing awa 
his Time in Hunting and Hawking, and of changing the Air. She found that 
London was too much inclin*d to ſupport their Intereſts, therefore feignirg 
ſome grand Affair, ſhe ſent for theſe three Perſons by expteſs Letters from 
the King, requiring their immediate Preſence at Coventry,” to which Place 
without Suſpicion of Danger they obediently reſorted. But being admo- 
niſh'd by private Friends of what was defigu'd againſt them, they by Flight 
avoided that Danger, which otherwiſe might have been fatal to them. 
So without taking Leave they departed from Court; the Duke to Migmore 


in the Marches of Wales the Earl of Salisbury to his Caſtle of Middleham 


in the North, and the Earl of Warwick to Calais. And tho” theſe Three 
were ſeparated in their Perſons, yet they continu'd firmly united in Hearts 
and Intereſts, and kept an uninterrupted and faithful Correſpondence with 
each other. 

The good King was much diſpleas'd at theſe Proceedings of the Queen, as 
being contrary to his pious Inclinations ; wherefore returning to Landon he 
call'd a grand Council, where having ſtated the Condition of the Kingdom, he 
ſhew'd, That the late Diviſions had incourag cl both the Scots and th? French 10 fe 


ſault him at home, and therefore a Reconciliation was neceſſary, which if the Failings 


of particular Men, and thoſe of his own Family were likely to obſtruct, he for his Part 
would forget the Injuries done to himſelf, and would e bis. fir oh A- 


greement with them, who in the late C onteſts had ſhed their Blood ; promiſing, That 


the Dake of York and his Friends ſhould in this Affair have nothing to do, but Barely to 
a:k and deſire. Upon this obliging Hoare frog was a proper Per- 
ſons to be ſent to the chief Men of both Parties, many of whom had ſorborn com- 
ing to Court ſince the Battel of St. Albans; and theſe were deſir'd to come and 


Al Parties treat of Things neceſſary and expedient for the publick and private Peace. The 


meet at Lon» 
don. 


"= 


Duke of Tork accordingly came to London, and with four hundred well appointed 


Fabian. 
Helling. 


Men lodg'd at his Houle called hnard's Caſtle; the Earl of Salisbury with five hun- 


dred lodg'd at his Houſe call'd the Herboar ; rhe Duke of Exeter, lately releas'd, 
Y | and 


I; 
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and the Duke of Somerſet with eight hundred more were lodg'd within Tem- 
ple-Bar ; the Earl of Warwick with fix hundred, all in one ſort of remarkable 
Habit, were Jotly'd at the Gray- Friars; and the Earl of Northumberland witi 
the Lords Egremont and Clifford, with fifteen, hundred Men were lodg'd in 
Holbourn : Such was the Cuſtom of that military Age. Upon the ſeventeenth 
of March the King and Queen came to London, and were lodg'd at the Biſhop's 
Palace; and Goafrey Byleizn, the Mayor and Anceſtor to the famous Aune 
Queen to Heyry the Eighth, having five thouſand Men in Readineſs, with a 
competent Number rod daily round the City, for the Preſervation of the 
King's Peace. The Lords lodging within the City, held their Council at 
Black-Friays.; the other at the Chapter- Houſe in Weſtminſter, | | 
wa, After a few Meetings by the prudent and pious Exhortations of the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and other worthy Prelates, the Parties offended were in- 
duc'd to a Communication, aud afterwards to a final Agreement, upon ſeve- Thy come cs 4 
ral Articles in Writing of which the King himſelf, as a Perſen of Impartiality ½% l 4gree> 
and Integrity, was made the ſole / Arbitrator of their Differences. Certain 
rticular Satisfactions were awarded to be made by the Duke of Tork, and 
| bis two Friends the Earls of Salzsbury and Warwick, upon the Account of the 
Death of the Duke of Somerſet, and others ſlain in the Battel of St. Albans; 
And the ſaid Duke of Somerſet, the Earl of Northumberland and the Lord 
Clifford, ſlain ar St. Albans, were declar'd true Liege-Men to the King at 
the Day of their Deaths, as well as the Duke of Tozrk, the Earls of Warnick and 
Salisbury). Many other healing Articles and Awards were made in order to 
reconcile and unite the alienated Hearts and Affections, The Rejoycings for 
this hopeful Accommodation were extraordinary among all good Exgliſbmen, The Seleinnity 
who in great Multitudes throng'd to the publick Celebration of it. For up- Y“ 
on the twenty fifth of March, a moſt ſolemn Proceſſion was made into St. Pauls 
- Cathedral, where the King adorn'd with his Crown and Royal Robes, went 
in Perſon, before whom walk'd the Duke of Somerſet and the Earl of Salisbury 
in one Rank, the Duke of Exeter and the Earl of Warwick in another, and to 
one and one of each Party, *till they were all marſhall'd : And behind the 
King himſelf, came the Queen led by the Duke of Tork, with the moſt obli⸗ 
ging Marks of Satisfaction on both Sides. 


ny 


raw VIII. The Affairs ofthe Publick for a ſhort Time ſeem'd to have been in A. P. 
a peaceable and happy Condition; but Providence had till reſer vd far greater 1443 
Puniſhments for the Exgliſß Nation, which were to be brought about by the Roo) 
Head and Hands of Richard Duke of Tork. It is not to be doubted but a Man CB 550 
of his profound Thought and reſtleſs Ambition, ſtill continu'd his Deſigns for 
the Crown, notwithſtanding all his varniſh'd Pretences, and did only 94 to 
lay it aſide, becauſe he preſum'd the Time incommodious. On the other ſide the - # 
Queen, who was the Head and Life of thecontrary Party, in regard of herſelf, her / 

| Husband and Son, may probably be thought to have omitted any Thing rather C7 
than that Vigilance and Jealouſie which former Perils, and the Enemy's preſent 
Power might juſtly keep alive in her. The thin Aſhes therefore which cover'd 
theſe glowing Coals were ality unrak'd and blown away, and particularly by - 
means of this Accident. While the King and many of the Lords continu'd at 
Weſtminſter, there happen'd, or perhaps was deſign'd a Quarrel between one of 
the King's Servants and an Attendant of the Earl of Warwick, who hurt the 

King's Servant. Upon which his Fellow Servants of all forts, and with all Kinds 
of Weapons, in a great Diſorder aſſaulted rhe Earl himſelf, as he was coming TOW 
from the Council; in which Conteſt many were hurt, and the Earl with great tte Berl of | 
Difficulty eſcap'd into a Barge, and gain'd the City. The Queen immediately Donger. 
commaded the Earl to be committed to the Tower, but he ſoreſeeing the 
Danger, poſted into Torkſhire, where he acquainted the Duke of Tork and his 
Father the Earl of Salisbury of all the Occurrences, with the Queen's inve- 
:; * 21 Uuu 2 terate 
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terate Diſpoſition,adviſing them to ſtand upon their Guard,and provide againſt 


the approaching Storm. The Torkiſts directly charged the Queen with all this 
as a Plot laid for the Earl's DeſtruQtion ; and Warwick haſten'd to Calais, and 
being then Lord Admiral, he took with him all the King's Ships that were in 


Readineſs ; and ſcouring the Seas, met with five great Carricks, three of Genon 


and two of Spain; and aiter two Days Fight took three of them, which he car. 


- ryed into Calais. There unloading their Fraight he found it worth ten thou- 


ſand Pounds in ſtaple Commodities, beſides the Ships and Prifoners. Short. 
ly after the young Duke of Somerſet was ſent to be Governor of Calais; but 
Warwick refus'd to reſign, notwithſtanding the King's Commands, alledging he 
was conſtituted by the Parliament. So that Somerſet was rejected not on] 

with Danger to his Perſon, but with the Loſs of ſeveral of his Mens Heads, 
which Warwick commanded to be cut off. Theſe were bold Proceedings in 


this Earl; whom yet the unskilful and impetuous Multitude highly extolbd 


and applauded. 


The Duke of York in the mean Time, and Warwick with his Father the 
Earl of Salisbury, the Triumvirate of Exgland, carefully conſulted of their 


The Civil Affairs: Salisbury reſolv'd with Sword in Hand to expoſtulate the Danger and 


War begins a 
gain. 


Injury offer'd to his Son at Weſtminſter, The Queen, a Lady of great Magna- 
nimity and Penetration, being juſtly ſenſible, that now King Henm or the Duke 
of Tork muſt periſh, and that one Kingdom was not capacious enough for both 
their Families, actively ſtirr'd her ſelf to maintain the Poſſeſſion of the Crown, 
and advance her own Son Prince Edward, by ruining the other's Houſe, whoſe 
whole Building conſiſted of Lancaſtrian Beneficence. Therefore ſhe daily con- 
ſulted, ſent, ſpoke, gave, and ſtrengthen'd her ſelf with Friends on all Sides, 
eſpecially in Ch-ſbire; cauſing her Son to diſtribute Silver Swans, as his Badge 


and Device, to all the Gentlemen of that County, and to many others through- 
out England, In a ſhort Time Salisbury ſet forwards from his Caſtle at Mid- 


The Second 
Battcl at 


Blore- Heath. 


dleham with four or five thouſand Men; but James Touchet Lord Audley; by 
the Queen'sOrders unadviſedly encounter'd him upon Blore-Feath near Macket- 


ſtove. The Fight was long and bloody, but at length King Hexrys evil For- 


tune gave the Advantage to the Earl of Salisbary; where, beſides the valiant 
Lord Audley himſelf, were ſlain no fewer than two thouſand four hundred 
Men ; but the chief Loſs fell upon the Cheſhire Men, who wore the Prince's 
Livery. This was the ſecond Battel fought between the Familes of Tork and 
Lancaſter, which was the Chance that ruin'd both Parties, tho? for a while it 
was fortunate to Tork's Succeſſor ; for God, after having chaſtis'd one Side and 
the other, was pleas'd at length to appeaſe his Anger, by uniting both the 

Houſes, and putting a Period to the Civil Wars. 

By this laſt Action the Earl of Salisbury open'd himſelf a Paſſage to Lad- 
low, where the Head of their Combination the Duke of Tori —_— himſelf 
in gathering of Forces; and being met, they concluded, that ſince the Conteſt 
was become Mortal, they would act no longer in Clouds, but fight it out to the 
laſt Extremity. Men were drawn out of all Parts with large Hopes and Pro- 
miſes of ſharing in their Fortunes; and the Earl of Warwick, leaving his Charge 


Mietham. 
Holling, 


at Calais, with the valiant Captain Andrew Trollop, and a Troop of ſelect Men, 


came to the general Rendezvous of the Torkifts, at the Caſtle of Ludlow. The 


| King in the mean Time, according to the Exegency of his Affairs, aſſembled 


a great Number of faithful Subjects; and being attended by the Dukes of So- 
merſet and Exeter, and others of his choice Friends, march'd againft his Ene- 


mies. He began firſt with offering them a general Pardon; which they utterly 


The Duke of 


ork's Letter 


to the King. 


refus'd, calling it 4à Staff of Reed, or a Glaſs-Buckler. Upon which the King com- 


manded his Standards to advance towards the Enemy; but during this March, 


a Letter filPd with the uſual hypocritical Pretences was deliver'd to the King: 


In which, among many other Inſinuations, were theſe alſo : Nef Chriſtian 


Kyng, right, highr and mighty Prince, and our moſt dread Soveraign Lord, & . 


we 


N HER 


od. * n 


Pol. Ving. 
Graf ten. 


Wethamns 
Holling. 


| Fear of Trallep's Valour and Wiſdom upon whom he had much rely*d, or from 5. 
the Fear that his Example ſhould induce others to follow his Steps, is uncer- 


we ſent unto jour good Grace by the Prior of the Cathedral Churth of Worceſter, 
and divers other Doctors, and among others by M. William Linwood Doctor of Di- 
vintiy, who ſeverally miniſter d to us the Bleſſed Sacrament of the Body of Jeſus, up- 
on which we all of us dep9s'd of our ſaid Truth and Duty. But the Letter made 
no Overture of any Conditions npon which they would yield to lay down their 
Arms, alledging, They mould but make their Way to the Ring for Redreſs of Abuſes ; 


and that they were conſtrain'd to ſtand together for their own Defence, againſt ſuch - 


great Courtiers and Favourites as deſign'd their Deſtruction; meaning in Reality 


* ſuch Perſons whoſe Vigilance and Valour might protect and guard him from 


their violent Practices. | | 1 

The King now came in Sight of his Foes, when the Triumviri, York, War- 
wick and Salisbury, being ſtrongly intrench'd before Lzalow, deſign'd to at- 
tack him. Upon the „ of the Armies, the King generouſly caus'd 
Proclamation to be made, That whoever would abandon the Duke of York, ſhould 


be rectiv'd into Mercy, and have Pardon. Upon this the brave Andrew Trollop, 


finding himſelf deceiv'd by the Duke and his Party, who pretended nothing 
but the King's Preſervation, abandon'd the Duke's Camp at Midnight, and 
with all his Pele Men, not only preſented his Service to the King, but alſo 
diſcover'd all the Duke's. Counſels. This extreamly diſcourag'd the Duke, the Duke 4 


1 | . 1 ic bis erent 
who reſolv'd to betake himſelf to Flight ; but whether it proceeded from his 405 hep = 


tain. However, taking his younger Son the Earl of Rutland with him, he 

haften'd into Ireland: The Earl of Marche, his eldeſt Son and Heir, the Earls 

of Salisbury and Warwick, with much Difficulty eſcap'd to Calais; which 

Place, as Polydere obſerves, if Henry had in Time taken from his Enemies, 

they had without queſtion been irrecoverably ruin'd. The Multitude that 

ſerv'd under the Triumvirate found Mercy; but their Tenants were many of 

them executed, maim'd, or for the moſt Part pillag'd. The Town of Ludlow 

it ſelf was plunder'd to the bare Walls, and the Dutcheſs of Tcrk depriv'd of 

all her Goods; and nothing leſs could be the Effects againſt the Friends of 

ſuch Adverſaries, upon ſo publick an Act and Advantage. The Cauſe 

was purſu'd more ſeverely againſt the great Offenders in the next Parliament; 

which was held at Coventry : Where Richard Duke of Tork, Edward Earl of They ave d. 
Marche his eldeſt Son, Richard Earl of Warwick, Edmund Earl of Rutland, Ri- clar'd Traitor? 
chard Earl of Salisbury, Alice his Wife, by whoſe Right he was Earl, two or emen. 
three Lords, nine Knights, and certain others, were publickly and ſolemnly at- 


-tainted of High-'Treaſon, and their whole Eſtates confiſcated. 


Thus was Henry once more abſolutely King, and Somerſet was made Gover- 
nor of Calais, who with the Lord Roſs and Audley were ſent over with Forces 
to take it from Warwick and his Adherents. Their Succeſs was unfortunate, 7 
for Somerſet was forc'd to fly, his Soldiers was pillag'd by Warwick's Men, The be- 
the Lord Audley. was taken into the Town, and the Lord Roſs could hardly Ms. | 
eſcape. Letters were hereupon written from the Court into Foreign Parts, 
deſiring, That no Relief might be given to the Traitors that kept. Calais againſt 
the Ring; and all Men at home were forbidden to tranſport any Victuals or . 
Refreſhment to that Place. The Duke of Somerſet being at Gaiſnes, a neigh- 
bouring Caſtle, daily diſturb'd rhe Califians; but Warwick's main Buſineſs was 
to conſult the Duke of Tork in Ireland, who now had that Kingdom at his 
Command. But hearing that the King had certain Ships lying at Sandwich, 
to tranſport: Supplies —. Succours to Somerſet, that he might not leave ſuch 
Danger behind him, he ſent away Sir John Denham with a Company of Sol- 
diers more valiant. than numerous, who with a Wind as favourable to them as 


contrary to their Enemies, enter*d the Haven and Town of Sandwich, which 


being unguarded and her Inhabitants aſleep, he took the Lord Rivers and his 
Son in their Beds, and tho? the Soldiers awaken'd, made head and wounded 


Den- 


— iy  , \ | 


* 
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Denham ſo as to lame him, he notwithſtanding worſted them, a nd plunder'd 
many Houſes; and being favour'd by the Mariners, he made himſelf Mafterof 
the King's Ships, furniſh'd with all warlike Proviſions, and brought them with 
Hi, Succeſs. ſeveral Priſoners into Calars, With theſe Ships Warwick: convey'd himſelf in- 
to Ireland to the Duke of York; and in his going and warns he was fo fa. 
vour'd by the Winds that he ſpent not above thirty Days in his wholeVoyage. 
The Duke of Exeter was made Admiral, with Orders to intercept his Paſſage; 
but he faiPd in the Attempt, and many of his Men deſerting him, he durſt 
not attack the Earl, nor was he willing to attack the Duke, upon Pretence that 
he was of the King's Blood; Such was the Artifice and Subtlety of the Torkiſts, 
to pretend Reverence to that Blood they moſt deſir'd to ſhed. Five hundred 
freſh Soldiers waited at Sandwich, to be ſhipp'd over to the Duke of Somerſet 
tor his ſaſe Conduct into Eꝝgland; but Warwick's Men came ſuddenly upon 
them, ſlew Montfort the Commander, with many others, and difarm'd the 
reſt, Such was the diſtrafted State of miſerable Exgland, through the Pride and 
reſtleſs Ambition of one or two preſumpruous Men. And tho? nothing was 
more true, than that the Duke of Jer ſought the Crown of Exgland; yet no- 
thing was moreplain than that his Friends pretended the contrary : For the 
Veneration of King Heary's Piety and Purity was likely to turn greatly to their 
Prejudice and Diladvantage. h | 
The Yorkifts The King failing thus to gain the Perſon of the Earl of Warwick, or his aus. 
Remonfirance. Ton of Calais, the Terkijts ſent over certain Articles into Rent, in which %** 
they ſubtlely complain'd of certain general Enormities concerning Injuries done 
to the Church, and the ill Adminiſtration of Juſtice, Abuſe of Purveyors, the King's 
Poverty by the Corruption of his Officers, and other Things of the like plauſible 
Nature. Where they mention'd the Perſon of the King, they freed him 
from all Exceptions, as being of as noble, wirtuous, righteous, and bleſſed a Diſ- 
poſicioa 4: 4'y Earthly Prince whatever. When the mention'd their Enemies, 
who where the King's faithful Friends and Subjects, they nam'd the Earl of 
Sh-ewsbury, the Earl of Wilſhire, and the Lord Beaumont, as principal Perſons 
concern'd in the Attainders of the Torkifts at Coventry, Where they ſpoke of 
themſelves and their Intentions, they profeſs*d all Sincerity and Loyalty to King 
Heng, and that they only meant to come upon their Guard to ſpeak with him 
concerning the Common Good, and their own Safeties; and that now they 
would attempt the fame again in the Name of the Land, and not ſuffer ſuch 
Miſchicfs to gain upon them. In the Concluſion of theſe their ſpecious Pre- 
tences they had theſe Words; Requiring you, on God's Behalf, therein to aſſiſt as, 
daring alis the Duty of Liege-men in our Perſons to our ſaid Joveraign Lord, to his 
Eſtate, Prerog ative aud Preminence, and to che Security of his moſt noble Perſon, to 
which we have ever been, and mill be as true as any of his Subjects alive; whereof we 
call God, our Lad) St, Mary, ard all the Saints in Heav'n to Witneſs, With theſe 
treacherous and impious Procceedings they prevaiPd upon the nnthinking 
Multitude; and the Lord Faxcentriage was ſent over to ſound their Affections, 
and draw the purulentMatter to a Head ; and ſhortly after, the Earls of Marche 
Warrick and Salisbur landed in Kent. Bur the People were not the only de- 
luded Perſons; for the Archbiſhop of Canterbum, and other venerable Men, 
believ'd they ſpoke Truth; which that they might do effectually, the Earl of 
W-:rwick publickly took an Oath upon the Croſs of Canterbury, That they had 
The King ouit; eder bornirae Faith and All:giance to King Henry. The King before their Arri- 
London. val had quitted the City of London, as not greatly truſting the Affections 'of 
the Citizens, who hated ſeyeral of his Miniſters, and appointed the Redez- 
vous of his Forces at Northampton, where he reſided. The Enemy advanced 
that way ; and in the mean Time their Accomplices endeavour'd to take the 
Tower ot London, in which were ſeveral Loyal Noblemen, as the Lord Scales, 
Hungerford, Veſcie, Lovel, De la Ware, and others. | i... 
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r. . In the mean Time the Queen, with the King in her Company, had gather'd A. D. 
Laa. a conſiderable Army at Northampton; and among other Lords in the Army 1460. 
Sw. were the Duke of Somerſet lately return'd from Gaiſnes, and the Duke of Reg. 44; 
Buckingham, who were no ſooner arriv*d but they heard of the Enemy's Ap- 8˙ 3” 
proach, therefore paſſing the River, they went and encamp'd in the neighbou. 
ring Fields. The Earls of Marche and Warwick, being deny'd Admittance to 
the King's Preſence, proceeded to a new Piece of Subtlety, and order'd a Cry 
to go through the Field, That no Man ſhould lay Hands upon the King, nor 
the common People, but upon the Lords, Knights and Eſquires. Early in the 23, 5 bu. 
Morning the Earl of Marche, urg'd on by his Youth and Valour, began the / Nor- 
Battel, which was very bloody and obſtinate for five Hours together, without ***®pton. 
any great Inequality. At length, the Lord Grey of Rather running over to 
the Earl's Side, the King was defeated with the Death of ten thouſand Men; 
a great Loſs, but not of ſuch Conſequence had he not loſt himſelf; for being 
depriv'd of his Defenders who were ſlain round his Perſon, he fell into the 25, xing 4 
Power of his Enemies. This dreadful Battel was fought upon the ninth Day feated and ta- 
of July, in which the King's Ordnance could not play by reaſon of the Rains, ten Priſoner, | 
wherein were ſlain the Duke of Buckingham, Talbot Earl of Shrewsbary, who 
fighting valiantly did not degenerate from his Father, the Lord Egremont, the 
Vicount Beaumont, beſides many other Knights and Gentlemen: And the Pri- 
ſoners were very numerous, eſpecially among the Knights and Gentlemen; for 
being alighted — their Horſes to fight on Foot, they had no means to eſcape. 
The Queen, with Prince Edward her Son and the Duke of Somerſet, fled to 
the Biſhoprick of Durham. The Victors being return'd to London, inflicted 
ſuch Puniſhmentsas uſually attend the Injuſtice of Civil Wars; among ſuch of 
their Adverſaries as were found in the City, thoſe who could eſcape had the beſt 
Fortune. Thomas Thorp, ſecond Baron of the Exchequer, endeavcuring to 
eſcape in the Habit of a Monk, was taken and committed Priſoner to the 
Tower, and after that by the Commons beheaded at Hi h Ga. Thoſe in 
the Tower had yielded upon certain Conditions, which forc'd the Lord Scales 
to endeavour to take ſanftuary at Weſtminfter ; but being upon the Thames * 
he was murder'd by certain Watermen belonging to the Earl of Warwick, 
and his Body wallowing in Blood was ſtript of all its Apparel, and leſt to 
the publick View, of all Men. Yet ſtill the two Earls of Marche and Mar- 
wick continu'd their uſual Hypocriſie to the King, now in their Poſſeſſion, 
and thus addreſsd themſelves to him, Moſt nobis Prince, be not diſpleas'f that The typoerigy 
God has granted us the Victory over our mortal Enemies, who by their inveterate of the Vidore, 
Malice have unjuſtly excited your Hizhniſs to baniſh us from the Land, and would 
have put us to final- Shame and Conſuſiom, We come not to diſquiet or affli& your 
Highneſs, but to pleaſe your noble Perſon, tenderly d firing the Proſperity 7 that and 
all your Realm, and to be your true Liege Subjects as long as our Lives ſhall 
endure, | A IPO: | . | 
>», In the mean Time Scotland, by reaſon of the late Affinity with the Houſe 
Mere. of Beaufort, whoſe Head was the Duke of Somerſet, deſcended from John of 
Gaunt, was a ſpecial Support to King Henry in all his tempeſtuous Adverſities; 
but now that Refuge was much hazarded. For King James the Second, part- 
ly in Favour of King Henry, laid Siege to Roxborough Caſtle, then in Cuſtody 
of King Henry's Enemies; where going into the Trenches to ſee the Lion, a 
famous Piece of Ordnance; and the other Artillery diſcharg'd, one of them 
broke and with a Shiver of it {lew the King, and dangerouſly wounded the 7% path f 
Earl of Angus. This unfortunate Accident happen'd upon Sanda the third James gh Se- 
of Augaff The Queen of Scotland nevertheleſs maintain'd the Siege, and 8 
88 that Place as well as the Caſtle of Marte, both which ſhe in Revenge 
aid level with the Ground. James the Third, a Child of ſeven Years of Age, James 54 
ſucceeded his Father, as well to the Support of the diſtreſſed Englih; as to the Third ſucceed?, 
Crown of Scotland. The Death of the King of the Scas was follow'd by that 
, | | | | 5 ö of . 
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of Charles King, of France which tho? it was not violent, was no leſs ſtrange 
and unuſual, Being ſick, ſome of his Flatterres, to maniſeſt their Zeal, put an 
Imagination into his Head that ſome Perſons deſign'd to poiſon. him ; which 


The Death of caus'd him to abſtain from all Suſtenance for ſeveral Days. And when his Phy- 


York's Entry 


ſicians told him that his Weakneſs proceeded from want of Meat, and not from 
any Sickneſs, he endeavour'd to eat but could not; for the Channels through 
which his Meat ſhould paſs were clos'd up; whereupon he dy'd with Hunger 
and left his Kingdom to his Son Lewis the Eleventh, 4 


The News of the Battel of Northampton being convey'd to the Duke of . 
Tork in Ireland, he now reſolv'd to throw off the Mask he had ſo long worn, Hat” 


and with all Expedition came to London, where the Earls of Marche and War- 
wick had ſummon'd a Parliament to meet in the King's Name upon the Eighth 
Day of October. He made his Entry with numerous Troops of Men, and 
Trumpets ſounding before him; cauſing the Sword to be carry'd before him as 


i» London. Kings uſually did, only with this Difference, that it was now carry'd naked, 


He claims the 
Crown of En- 


The Subſtance? 


whereas in the Preſence of Kings it us'd to be ſheath'd. He alighted from his 
Horſe at the King's Palace at Weſtminſter, and entring into the upper Houſe 
of Parliament, he laid his Hand a conſiderable Time upon the Throne, as 
if by that Act he had taken Poſſeſſion of it; and, when he remov'd his Hand, 
he turn*d to thoſe that were by, as deſirous to read his future Succeſs in their 
Countenances; and as it is uſual for Men to flatter themſelves in what they 
molt paſſionately defire, he thought they approv'd of this Action. But the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſtanding up and asking him, If he would be pleas'd to 
go and ſee his Mijeſty, he chang'd Countenance and angerly anſwer'd him, 
He knew none in the Kingdom to whom he ought that Duty, but on the contrary all 
Men oazht it to him. The Archbiſhop going forth to acquaint the King with 
his Anſwer, who lay in the Queen's Lodgings, the Duke likewiſe went forth 
and boldly enter'd the King's Lodgings, and broke open all the Doors and 
Locks, to the great Indignation of many. After this, without any Reſerve, 
he made his Claim to the Crown of Exgland, notwithſtanding 8 moſt ſo- 
lemn Oaths and Ingagements to the contrary ; and publiſh'd it i open Par- 
liament, together with his Pedigree. Moſt of the Houſe ſtood amaz d, both 
to find hime ſeated on the Royal Throne, and for this unexpected Challenge. 
But the Duke, tho? at firſt he fully deſign'd to have depos'd King Henry, and 
crowned himſelf by the firſt of November, yer finding ſuch Aſtoniſhment and 
Silence, he ſent them his Pedigree and his Claim in Writing, that they 
might better conſider of it ; yielding, as he pretended, to ſubmit to their ge- 
neral Determination, | | | 

The Subſtance of the Duke of Torts Claim to the Crown of Exgland was de 


as follows: King Edward the Third had ſeven Sons, Edward Prince of © 


« Wa'es, William of Hatfield, Lionell Duke of Clarence, John of Gaunt Duke 
© of Lancaſter, Edmund Duke of Tork, Thomas Duke of Glocefter, and William 
« of Windſor. Edward the Eldeſt dy'd during his Father's Life, and left 
one Son, King Richard the Second, who dy'd without Iſſue, as alſo did King 
© Elward's Second Son William. Lionell the Third Son had only one Daugh- 
© ter nam'd Philippa, who being marry'd to Edmund Mortimer Earl of Marche, 
« ſhe had by him Roger Earl of Marche, who afterwards had two Sons and 
two Daughters, of whom three dy*d without Iſſue; only Anne the ſole Heireſs 
of the Houſe marry'd to Richard Earl of Cambridge, the Son of Edmund Duke 
of York, the Fifth Son of King Edward the Third, which Earl of Cambridge 
© begor Richard Duke of Tork the preſent Claimant. On the other Side John of 
© Gaunt, the Fourth Son of King Edward the Third, and younger Brother 
© to Lionell, had a Son nam'd Henry, who immediately after King Richard's 
« Reſignation, unrighteouſly enter'd upon the Throne; becauſe Edmund Earl 
of Marche, Son to Philippa the Daughter and Heireſs of the foreſaid Lionel 
« elder Brother to John of Gaunt, was then alive; and the ſaid Henry, 3 2 | 
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John of Gaunt, and his Succeſſors, had hitherto held the Crown of Exgland- 
« unjuſtly, becauſe the ſaid Richard Plantagenet, the preſent Duke of York, was 
the lawful Heir, as being the Son of Richard Earl of Cambridge and Anne be- 
«© fore mentioned. „ ee 68. ohanBe | Ni Jams 
This was the Subſtance of the Duke of York's Title and Claim, which as to 
Matter of Genealogy was undoubtedly true; tho? in Bar to this Claim King 
Henry's Friends, without denying any Part of the Premiſes; had not a. little to 


+ 


plead for him; and among other Things they alledg'd, That King Richard the 75, wer 1 


« Second relign'd up his Crown and Authority at large; and that no other ma- . 
king Claim but Henry Duke of Lancaſter, Son of John of Gaunt, he was 
© admitted to the Throne by the Conſent of the three Eſtates of the Land: 
© That Richard Earl of Cambridge was attainted of High-Treaſon and excu- 
ted, and his Iffue render'd incapable of any Inheritance; that Richard his 
Son now challenging the Crown of England, being reſtor'd and advanc'd by 
the meer Clemency and Goodneſs of King Henry the Sixth, had voluntarily 
« acknowledg'd him for his lawful Soveraign, and ſolemnly ſwore to the ſame; 
© and that the ſame Richard after that had been juſtly attainted for Treaſon,and 
© adjudg?d-incapable of inheriting. They further alledg'd ſeveral Acts of Parlia- 
ment to eſtabliſh the Right of the Line of Laxcaſter ; the Succeſſion of three 
© Kings, Henry the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth, the politick Government of the Firſt,, 
the noble Victories of the Second, and the pious Life of the Third; which 
© three Kings Reigns contain'd no leſs than ſixty Years, in which Number this 
vas the thirty ninth of King Henry the Sixth, who was deſcended from the 
Male Line, and the Duke of York but from the Female, which Line had ne- 
ver been in Poſſeſſion of the Crown. Theſe were thought great and weighty 
Points, and the more conſiderable, becauſe King Hemry's Perſon being no bet- 
ter than a Priſoner, no Act of his to eſtabliſh the Duke's Title could bind. in 
Law or Conſcience ; and the leſs, becauſe he had a Wife and a Son both at Li- 
berty, and ready to free him by Force of Arms, or to hazard the Deſtruction 
of the Engliſh Name. But they who on the Duke's Behalf abſtractedly diſpu- 
ted theſe high Queſtions, inſiſted upon a Rule of Law, That the Rights of 
Blood are not to be alter d by Civil Powers; and the Lancaſirians were not with- 
out their ſpeculative and remote Conſiderations, to countenance the Parti- 
culars of their Cauſe. By which it appear'd that in Monarchies, tho? the no- 
bleſt Form of Government, where Lineal Succeſſion is the Rule of Inheritance, 
there ſometimes happen as great and as indeterminable Difficulties, as where 
Election deſigns the Succeſſor : Of which both Fance and England have been 


miſerable Inſtances. | | 
__ . While this weighty Controverſie was debating, there happen'd this ſupriſing 


Grajtn, Accident: A Crown that was hung up for Ornament in the Parliament Houſe, 


without the leaſt Touch or Blaſt of Wind ſuddenly fell down; as likewiſe did 
another which for the ſame Cauſe was plac'd upon the higheſt Tower of Dover 
Caſtle : Which was generally believ'd to portend, That King HenrysReign'was 
ended, and that the Crown ſhould be transferr'd from one Line to another, 
The Lords forgot not the Duke's Demands, and to take the better Directions, 
divers of them both Spiritual and Temporal with many grave and wiſe Perſons 
of the Commons, daily met at the Black-Friars, and other Places, to treat of 
this Matter, that was of ſo great Importance. During which Time the Duke 


of Tork, tho? both the King and himſelf were lodg'd in the Palace Royal,would 


buy no Inducements once viſit his Majeſty, till ſome Concluſion was made in 
the Affair; declaring, That he was ſubjef# to no Man, but only to God, under 
whom he had no Superior. After a long debating of the Matter, and deliberate 
Conſultation among the Peers, Prelates and Commons, upon the Vigil of Al- 
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Saints is was thus concluded and determined, That foraſmuch as Hur had rhe Common. 
b been acknowledg'd King for the Space of thirty eight Years and more, he / 4ctermin'd 


© ſhould enjoy that Name and Title, _ the Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, during 
„ ig4ls FTE . ON 6 his 


— ; 


by Agreement 
in Parliament, 
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Foce II. 


The Queen 
and her Friends 
Rand ont. 


| The fourth 
Battel at 
Wakefield. 


. The Duke of 
York fin. 


n ſolemn Proceſſion tothe Cathedral of St. Paul's with the Crown upon his 
Head. And upon the Saturuay following, the Duke of Tori was by Sund of 


* his natural Life. And if he either dy'd, or reſign'd, or forfeited the. ſame 
© by breaking or violating any Point of this Contract, then the ſaid Crown and 
0 Dignity ſhould immediately be devolv*d' upon the Duke of Tork, and the law- 
« ful Heirs of his Body, excluding all thoſe of King Henry, This ſolemn A. 
| ent being put into divers Articles, was ingroſs d, ſign'd, ſeald and ſworn 
ro by the King and Duke, as likewiſe: all enacted in this Parliament, For Joy 
of this, the King, accompany'd with the Duke of Tors, on All-Satnts Day ,rode 


Trumpets ſolemnly procaim'd Heir apparent to the Crown of Emglayd, and 
— wo of the Realm. 3 2 6 | 1 | 
The active Queen, now in the North, would by no means allow of this De- 
termination, : ſo prejudicial to her ſelf and Poſterity; thereſore when the King, C 
at the Duke of Toyrk's Inſtigation, ſent for her to repair to him at London, ſhe 

merſer and Exerer, and other Royaliſts, utterly 


relying upon the Dukes of So | 
refig and wr Bos. ſtill acknowledg'd as King, the Arms taken for his 
Deliverance had the greater Juſtice. The Duke of Tok miſſing his expect 
ed Prey, leſt the King at London with the Duke of Norfolk and Earl of Mar- 
wick; and taking with him his young Son the Earl of Ratland, the Earl of 
Salisbury, and five thouſand Men, he march'd towards Wakefield in Joriſbire 
to purſue the Queen and her Son, ſending Orders to the Earl of Marche to 
follow with all his Power. In the Caſtle of Sandail within view of Wakefield 
the Duke took up his Quarters upon Chriſimaſ Eve, waiting for the Encreaſe 
of his Army. The Queen being advis'd of this, thought it Wiſdom to fight 
before the Duke grew too ſtrong ; and thereupon advanc'd with an Army of 
eighteen thouſand Men, led by the Dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, the Earls 
of Devonſbire and Wiltſhire, the Lords Nevill, Clifford and Ros, and in effe& 
all the Northren Nobility. Part of the Army preſented it felf before Sandal 
Caſtle, in order to provoke the Duke to Battel; who fir'd with this Bra vado, 
and perhaps ignorant of his Enemies Multitude, reſolv'd to meet them, tho? 
the Earl of Szlizbzry and Sir David Hall earneſtly urg'd him to ſtay *till his 
valiant Son the Earl of Marche came up with his numerous Forces; But the 
Vengeance of Heav'n would for bear him no longer, but like a ſtritt Maſter 
reſolv'd to call him to an immediate Account; by which he might find whe- 
ther all the Kingdoms in the World were worth the leaſt Sin, much leſs a 
wilful Perjury. | | 
The Queen therefore added Policy and Stratagem to her Power, that his 
Ruin might be inevitable; for which Cauſe, on the laſt Day of December, the 
Earl of Wiltſhire upon one Side of the Hill, and the Lord Clifford upon the 
other, lay in Ambuſcade to get between him and the Caftle; while the Dukes 
of Samer ſet and Exeter drew up in open Field. This Deſign hadits:defir'd Ef 
fe ; for the Duke iſſuing out of the Caſtle with his ſmall Army down the Hill, 
ſoon found himſelf furrounded ; and tho? he ſhew*d great Valour and Bravery 
within half an Hour his whole Forces were defeated, himſelf with many of his 
dear Friends beaten down and lain. There lay dead about him the Lord Hun- 
tington, Sir Thomas Nevill Son to the Earl of Salizbury, Sir David: Hall, with 
ſeveral Knights, and others to the Number of two thouſind eight hundred 
Men; among whom were the Heirs of many Southern Gentlemen of great 
Account, whoſe Blood was ſhortly after ſeverely reveng d. The Duke's Chap» 
lain, and Tutor to the Earl of Rutland, a hopeſal Lad of twelve Tears of Age, 
ſeeing the ill Succeſs, led his Charge out to ſave him; but the Lord Clifford 
obſerving his rich Habit, follow*d, and wich » Dagger in his Hand demanded 
who he was. The unfortunate: Youth:ftruck with Fear, with Knees, 
Hands and Eyes begg'd-for Mercy and Pardon; and the Chaplain, who by 
naming him thought to have fav'd him, told him whom he was, and, That 
if he would. ſave hit Life, he would ſpemd it in his Service, bus Cli 7 
1 * 8 read. 
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Ve are told there appear d three Suns in the Heav'ns, that ſuddenly join'd in 12 
one; which fortunate Omen exceedingly fir'd the Earl of Marche, and was 
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dreadfully, That as his Father had ſlain his, ſo would he ſerve him and «ll his 
Progeny, and then ſtruck his Dagger into his Heart, rejoicing at the moſt 
barbarous and inhuman Revenge that ever cruel Man took. And not fatisfy'd ir gemi. 
with this, caſting himſelf upon the dead Body of the Duke he cut off the , Traumen. 
Head, and crowning it in Deriſion with a Crown of Paper, he preſented it 
to the Queen, who poorly and ungenerouſly made herſelf merry with 
that gaſtly and bloody Spectacle. This was the fatal End of the famous Ri- 
chard, who contrary to all Oaths and othet Obligations, had caus'd infinite 
Miſchieſs to the Engliſh Nation; of whom it was faid by the Duke of So- 
metſet, his former Antagoniſt, That if he had not learn'd to play the King by his 
Regency in France, he had never forgot to obey as a Subject in England. The Earl 
of Salisbury, here taken Priſoner, was with other Priſoners beheaded at Pan- 


fraft, and their Heads together with the Duke's ſet upon the Gates of Tork ; 


while the Victors triumph'd and rejoic'd, who not many Days after bewail'd 
their own Calamity, as did the Queen, or ſhar'd in the like Fortune, as did 
the Lord C cots | | | 

The Earl of Marche, Son and Heir to the deceas'd Duke of York, hearing A, D. 
of this tragical Adventure, with a Mind full of Grief and Revenge, and an 1461. 
Army of twenty three thouſand Men, reſoly'd to march againſt the Queen, p 20, 
But he found more immediate Imployment ; for being inſorm'd that Jaſper B' 394 
Tudor Earl of Pembroke, half Brother to King Henry, and James Butler Earl 
of Ormond and Wiltſhire, had with them a great Force of Welſh and Iriſh to 
intercept his March; this youthful and valiant Man, whoſe amiable Preſence 

HL render*d him gracious to the People, eſpecially to the Female 

Sex, reſolv'd firſt to try his Fortune againſt thoſe Earls. He therefore ſudden+ 
ly turn'd back from Shrewsbury, and at a Place call'd Mortimer's Croſs near the h Bats 


Ludlow, he engag'd the Enemy on Candlemaſ5-Day. In the ſame Morning, **! 4 7. 


judg'd to be the Reaſon way he us'd for his Badge, or Royal Device, the 
Sun in his full Brightneſs. The Armies maintain'd the Fight with great Fury; 


but at length the Earl of Marche obtain'd a compleat Victory, with theDeaths 
of three thouſand eight hundred of his Enemies; the Earls of Pembroke and 
Mailiſbire ſaving themſelves by Flight. But Sir Owen Tudor, Father to the Earl 
of Pembroke, and Husband to King Henry the Fifth's Queen, with ſeveral o- 
ther Priſoners of Note were beheaded at Hereford, as a Sacrifice to the Manes 


of his Father the Duke of York, | 
The Queen on the other Side being incourag d by her late Victory, after 
ſhe had ſettled her Affairs in the North, march'd towards London with an Ar- 


my conſiſting of Scorch, Welſb and Iriſb as well as Engliſh. But when her Soldiers 


were once South of Trent, as if that River was the utmoſt Limits of their good 


Behaviour, they proceeded to ravage the Country aſter a barbarous Manner. 
Advancing near to St. Albans, they were inform'd that the Duke of Norfolk, 
and the Earl of Warwick, with the King in Perſon, were prepar'd to give them 
Battel; whereupon they haſten'd to march through the Town. But being not , fuk Bars / 
ſuffer*d to paſs, they furiouſly attack'd their Enemies in the Field called Ber- 5, w4;ch war 


/ 


_ nard-Heath; where perceiving the main Battel to ſtand ſtill and not to advance, ſend os 
as it was manag'd by the Treachery of Lovelace, who with the Kentiſh Men 87. Albans. | 


had the Command of it, they ſoon caus'd the Southern Men to betake them- 


ſelves to Flight; upon which the reſt, doubtful of each others Fidelity, made 
the beſt of their Way. The Lords about the King's Perſon, perceiving the 


Danger,withdrew themſelves ; only the Lord Bonvile n a compliment 
tal Manner to the King, and declaring his Affection to his Majeſty, was unfar- 


tunately importun'd by him, together with Sir Thomas Mriel a Kentiſh Knight, 


to ſtay with him; he paſſing his Royal Word that their Stay ſhould be no In- 


jury to them. Upon which Promiſe they ſtaid, but to their Ruin; for the 
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Queen hearing how the Commons had beheaded Baron Thorp at High Gate, 
without conſidering her Husband's Word, in Revenge caus'd both their 
Heads to be taken off at St. Albans. So that there were ſlain in this Battel 
about twenty three thouſand Men, but none of any Note or Name, but on- 
ly Sir John Gray, who the ſame Day was Knighted with twelve others, at the 
Village of Cole. This Battel was the ſixth fought in theſe unhappy Civil 
Wars; and the ſecond at St. Albans; it being upon Shrove-Tueſday the ſeventeenth 
of February. | 
And 5 the King was advis'd to ſend a Meſſenger to the Victors to let them 
know, That he would gladly come to them, if it might be done with Safety 
and Conveniency; upon which the Earl of Northumberland appointed ſeveral 
Lords to attend him to the Lord Clifſord's Tent, where the Queen and the 
oung Prince met him with extraordinary Joy. But it was now obſery'd, as 
if it were in the Deſtiny of King Henry, that tho? he was the moſt Pious Prince 
in his Age, yet no Enterprize of War did ever profper where he was preſent ; 
which ſhews that Human Proſperity is not inſeparable toPiety. At the Queen's 
Requeſt the King honour'd thirty Gentlemen with Knighthood, who the Day 
before had fought againſt that Part of the Army where he was: The young 
Prince, now eight Years of Age, was alſo Knighted. After which they went 
to the Monaſtery, where they were receiv'd with Anthems, and likewiſe an 
humble Petition to be protected from the Outrages of tlie looſe Soldiers; which 
was promis d, and Proclamation made accordingly, but to ſmall Effect, for 
the Northern Men alledg'd, That by Agreement they were to have all the 
Spoil in every Place after they had paſs'd the Trent, and fo acted like lawleſs 
People, to the great Damage, or rather Ruin of the King's Affairs. For about 
| this Time the Queen ſent Commands to the Lord Mayor of London to ſend 
rhe Pep her in Proviſions for her Men, which he obey'd ; but the People oppo#d him, 
«geinft him. and ſtopp'd the Carts at the City Gates: Which ſhews the Error that deludes 
ſome Princes, when they promiſe themſelves Obedience from a diffatisfy*d Peo- 
ple; and who without Fear of Puniſhment have already begunto difobey.The 
Magiſtrate laid open all the Miſchicfs that might enſue, but could not prevail; 
for {till they cry'd out the more, That the City had no Occaſion to relieve them that 
tame with a Deſign to pillage it. This Diſobedience grew yet more obſtinate by 
treaſon of an inſolent Troop of Horſe, who at the ſame Time came from 
St. Albans to pillage the Suburbs; and many of them haſtening to Cripplegate 
where the Carts were ſtopp'd, and endeavouring to enter, they were beaten 
back, and three of them ſlain, to the great Concern of the wiſer fort ; for it 
was fear'd that the Queen being in Arms, and ſo many ways offended, would 
rigorouſly reſent it. The Mayor ſent to excuſe himſelf to the Council reſiding 
at Barnet, and the Dutcheſs of Bedford accompany'd by the Lady Scales and 
ſome Prelates, went to the Queen to pacifie her. They perſuaded her that ſome 
Lords might be ſent, with four hundred-armed Men, who riding about the 
Streets. might appeaſe the Tumult, and that part of the Aldermen ſhould come 
to meet her at Barnet, to bring her and the King peaceably into the City. Elling 
But all theſe hopeful Deſigns ſuddenly vaniſh? at the News of the Defeat of &. 
f the Earls of Pembroke and Wiltſhire, and that the Earls of Marche and War- 
wick were join'd, and marching towards London, with a Force not eaſily to be 
reſiſted. This ſo terrify'd the Queen, that ſhe ſuddenly return'd towards the 
Northern Parts, where ſhe had moſt Friends; impolitickly leaving ſome Marks 
#he Erl of Ol Severity and Cruelty behind her. The Earl of Marche on the contrary, 
Marche, sn Who for his amiable Qualifications was in every Man's Mouth and Affections, 
ze the Duke of hearing of the Queen's Retreat, march'd directly to Landon, where, upon the 


The Ring ſet 1biq; 


at Liberty. 


on. 


London“ twenty eighth Day of Febraary, he was receiv d with the univerſal, Applauſes 


of the People. On Sunday the ſecond of March, the Earl of Warwick, a zea- 

lous Friend to the Earl of Marche, muſter'd all his Army in St. Johms Fields, 

and having drawn them in a large Ring, and read aloud to them the 
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ment of the laſt Parliament, and then demanded, Mhethæ they would have 
King Henry, who had violated that Agreement, to reign over them ? They all 
cry*'d out, No, 20 Then he ask'd them, Whether they would have the Earl 
of Marche, who according to the ſame Agreement ought to be King, to reign over 
them? They with a great Clamour anſwer'd, Tea, ea! Upon which ſome 
Commanders, and others of the City repair'd to the Earl of Marche at Bay- 
nard's Caſtle, to acquaint him with what had paſs'd ; who at firſt ſeem'd to 
excuſe himſelf, as unable to execute ſo.great a Charge: But being animated 
by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhops of London and Exeter, and the 
Earl of Warwick, he at laſt conſented to take it upon him. On the hext 
Morning he went in Proceſſion to St. Paul's Cathedral; and after Te Deum 
ſung, he was in great State convey'd to Meſiminſter. There ſeated in the 
moſt conſpicuous Place of the great Hall, with the Scepter of St. Edward in 
his Hand; he made a Declaration of his double Title to the Crown: Firſt; 

By Deſcent, as Heir to the third Son of Ring Edward the Third: Secondly, By 

Author ityof Parliament, which _ the Examinationof the Duke of York's Title, 

had conferr d the Crown immediately on him and his Heirs, when Henry the Sixth, 

ſhould make Forfeitare of it, by Death, Reſignation, or Breach of that Agreement 

there ſolemnly ſworn by them. And that this Agreement was broken, the Sl __ 
of the Dake of York at the Battel of Wakefield, did ſadly manifeſt. Nevertheleſs 
he proteſted himſelf ready to give up the Juſtite of his Claim, rather than enter upon 
it without their free Vote. At which, with loud Applauſes, all cry'd, King Ed- 
ward, Niue Edward! tranſported when 1 Voices were requi - 
red to — him King, who had declar'd he would not receive that Title 
without their Suffrage. The Formality of this ſecond Election thus paſt, he 
went in Proceſſion to the Abby Church; whence after much Solemnity, and 
Homage ſrom the Nobility preſent, he return'd by Water to the Biſhop of Lon- 
don's Palace, and was immediately proclaim'd King throughout the City by 


March, after King Henry, now near forty Yearsof Age, had paſs'd over an unſor. 
tunate and inglorious Reign of thirty eight Years; ſix Months and four Days. 
Here in the Courſe of all Writers ends the Reign of King Heum the Sixth, 


Months, and the latter twelve Years. It has a lſo been truly obſerv'd, That all 
the Sons of. King Edward the Third, as well as himſelf; all the Sons of John 
of Gaunt, and all the Sons of Henry the Fourth, where cotnpleat Hero's, Men 
the moſt renown'd in their Age for Perſonal Strength, Courage and Bravery: 
But when this Heroical Diſpoſition was at the Height in Henn the Fifth, 
how it came to degenerate in Hleury the Sixth, is attributed to his Mother, 
ho tho'ꝰ a Woman of a noble Spirſr, yet being deſcended froma crazy Father, 
it was no Wonder ſhe prov'd the Mother of a crazy Iſſue. Yet as to his Perſon 
he was comely and well proportion'd, and had Virtues ſufficient to make a 
Saint; no King ever ſhowing more Piety and Devotion than himſelf. He had 
one Immunity peculiar tohimſelf, that no Man could ever be reveng'd on him, 
becauſe he never offer*d any Man an Injury. He was ſo. chaſte and modeſt, that 
wher in a publick Mas ſome Ladies preſented themſelves before hit with 
their Breaſts uncover'd, i he immediately roſe up, and exclaim'd againſt their 
Behaviour ; 80 merciftil, that when he ſaw the Quarters of a Traitor over Crip- 
ple-Gate, he caus'd them to be taken down, - declaring, He mould have no Chri- 
ſtian ſo cruelly treated for his Sate; So free from Swearing, that he never 
us'd any Aſſeveration but Forſooth and Verily: So patient, that to one who 
ſtruck him when he was taken Priſoner, he only ſaid, Joa whon 2 740, 
more than me, to ſtrike the Lord's Anointed ;$0 devout, that on the chief Holy 
Days, he us'd to wear Sack-Cloath next his Skin: And ſo innocent in ge- 
neral, that his Confeſſor declar'd, That for ten Tears Space he never found 


any - 


* 
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the Name of Edward the Fourth. This was done upon the Fourth Day of claim's King. 


of whom it is obſerv'd, That never any came to be King ſoſoon after his Birth, King Henry 


nor ceas*d to be King ſo long before his Death; the former being but eight Reign. 


His Chara 
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any thing he had ſaid or done, for which he might juſtly enjoin him Penance. And 
herein conſiſted his Happineſs, that he was the only Prince perhaps in the 
World that never diſtinguiſh'd between Adverſity and Proſperity; being ſo in- 
tent upon his Devotion, as to think nothing Adverſity that did not interrrupt 
that. But this brought him under the ſole Power of others, and made him 
fitter for a Prieſt than a King; and had his Virtues been as uſeful to the Pub- 
lick, as thoſe of his pious Father, neither the Duke of Tork, nor his Son durſt 
have conteſted with him for his Kingdom. Not to exclude Providence, the 
Peoples Inclinations was then the only Thing which took the Kingdom from 
one, and gave it to the other; which may teach Princes that long Poſſeſſion 
' without the Practice of Princely Actions, is not ſufficient for their Conſerva- 
tion. In him was confirm'd that wiſe Sentence, Wo to that Nation whoſe 
King is a Child, and rather ſhows it means in Government more than in Tears: 
For as long as he continu'd a Child in Years, his Kingdoms flouriſh'd by the 
Care of his Uncles ; but when he ceagd to be ſo in Years, and continu'd to be 
ſoin Government, all Things ran to ruin both in France and England; and a 
great Part of his Time was a Reign of Diſgrace, Miſery and Blood. And 
notwithſtanding his extraordinary Piety, his manifeſt Breach of Faith to the 
Earl of Armagnack ought not to paſs, uncenſur'd by a Chriſtian Hiſtorian ; and 
the great Ralegh obſerves, that as he refus'd the Daughter of that Prince, by 
which he might have defended his Inheritance in Fance, and marry'd the 
Daughter of Anjou, by which he loſt all that he had in that Country; fo in 
condeſcending to the unworthy Death of his Uncle of Gloceſter, the main Pil- 
lar of the Houſe of Lancaſter, he drew on himſelf and his Kingdom the greateſt- 
Loſs and Diſhonour, that ever it ſuſtain'd ſince the Norman Conqueſts. 
Notwithſtanding this Reign was both troubleſom and calamitous, it was re- 

markable for many pious — charitable Foundations, and ſor ſeveral eminent 
and worthy Men. The King himſelf ſounded two famous Colleges, the one 
in Cambridge called the College Royal or Xings- College, and the other at Eaton 
near Windſor ; to the Maintenance of which he gave three thouſand four hun- 
dred Pounds per Annum; and the glorious Chappel of the former ſhews of 
what wonderful Magnificence the whole ſhould have been,. had the Founder 
reign'd to finiſh it, In the twenty eighth Year of this Reign Queen Margaret 
began the Foundation of Queens-College in Cambridge. Three Colleges in 
Oxford were alſo founded in this Reign, Al-Souls, Bernard and Magdalen; 
the two firſt by Henry Chicheley Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the latter by 
William of Warfleet Biſhop of Wizcheſter ; as alſo the famous Divinity School 
by Hamphry Duke of Gloceſter. There were many other Foundations andBuild- 
ings made in other Places, as the College of Taiſball in Lincolnſhire by Ralph 
Lord Cromwell; Leaden-Hall in London by Simon Eyre Mayor; the Standard 
in Chasſide, &c. As to Men of Valour, we have already taken notice of the 
chief, ſuch as the Duke of Bedford, the Earl of Salisbury, the Lord Talbot, the 
Earl of Warwick, and others; ſo that it may be ſaid, as there was never a more 
Heroical King of England than Henry the Fifth, ſo never any King had more 
Heroical Subjects than Henry the Sixth, who had been train'd under his Fa- 
ther and Grand-father. As to Men of Learning, they are too numerous to 
be particulariz d; we ſhall only mention Jahn Leland the Elder, who wrote 
divers Treatiſes for Inſtruction of Gramarians; Peter Baſſet, Eſq; one of the 
Privy-Chamber to Henry the Fifth, whoſe Life he wrote; Thomas Walſingham, 
Thomas Radburn, John Capgrave, and John Methamſted, all Writers of ſome 
Parts of the Engliſb Hiſtory ; John Lyagate, a Monk of Bun) and celebrat 
Poet ; Richard and Robert Flemming, as Dando, and Robert Bale. 


Here Ends the Royal Line of Lancaſter. 
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Te Plantagenets divided. The Royal Houſe of Y ork : 
From the * 78 of King Henry the Sixtb, to the 
Death of King 
the two Families. 


Containing the Space of about 24 Tears. 
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The Reign of King E DWA R D the Fourth, 
Contatving 22 Teavs, 1 Months, and 5 Dis. 
tiv'd at the Hiftory of the Second, yet neareſt great Branch of the 
ns, that fax upon the Eli Throne. And from the fourth 


3 Day of March, in the Year 1461, according to the common Computa- 
tion in tlioſe Days, commenc'd the Reign of King Edwa#d the Fourth, who 


A. T. the midſt of the Miſer ies of an unfbrtunate Nation, we ate now ar- 
— 
& c 


was then about ry Years of Age, in the prime of his Youth and Beauty, 


tn> whofe charming and Behaviour render*d him the Object of alt Peo- 
os Love and Affection. Yer great Numbers were {tiff intire Friends to the 

epos d King Henry, who was now with his Queen raiſing a powerful Army in 
the North; and not a few in London it felf, as King Fdward's Jeiloufie gave 
Him cauſe ro ſuſpect: Of whom one yal a fubſtantial Citizen atid a Grocer 
was an untiappy Proof, who oaly for Words ſpoken concerning his own Son, 
That he would male him Heir to the Crown, meuning the Sign of the Crown in 
Choapfide; was on the eighth Day of this King's Reign apprehierided, and be- 


headed in Smithfield. And tho the Words ly cohtain'd an unſesſonable Jeſt, 
en the Crown . 47 — 4 ne 


and no real Treaſon ; yer it being a Time 
Law was ſtretefrd, and ſomew har more, to remove the Man that ſpoke * 
| | 1$ 
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ichard the Third, and the Union of 
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This ſevere Beginning caus'd many to believe, that they had injur'd them- 
ſelves in wronging King Heut; which Opinion was more confirm'd by 
Edward's retaining a large Sum of Mony borrow*d of the Staplers-Merchants, 
and disburs'd in his Affairs, the Reſtitution: of which he utterly deny'd with 
an angry Command to ſurceaſe their Demands. = TIES 
02peſtionss And now hearing how King Henry was belov'd in the North, and what m 
rhe Korth. Numbers were gather'd to recover him the Crown, upon the twelfth Day of 
March he with a compleat Army ſet out from London, accompany'd with his 
two Brothers, and many other Noblemen. Then marching towards Pont. 
fract in Torkſhire, he there appointed the Lord Fitzwater to keep the Paſſage of 
Ferribridge, omitting no Directions of a worthy Commander. King Henn, tho? 
no ways warlike, thought it . beſt Policy to employ ſuch. Commanders whom 
the Thirſtof Revenge bad «aimed againſt the Houſe of Tork ; ſuch were the 
Duke of Somerſet, the Earl of * Northamberland, and the Lord Clifford, whoſe 
Fathers had been flain in the firſt Battel of St. Albans : Which laſt, tho in De- 
gree the leaſt Man, yet ſought to raiſe his Fame with the firſt ; and therefore 
to leave no Enterprize unattempted, he ſo ſuddenly attack'd the Party appoint- 
ed for Ferribridge, that he not only defeated. the Men, but alſo ſlew the Lord 
Fitzwater, with the Baſtard of Salisbary, and many others, before they well 
knew whence the Diſturbance aroſe. The Noiſe of this Defeat came firſt to 
the Ears ofthe ſtout Earl of Warwick, who too much tranſported at the evil 
Fate of the firſt Attempt, rode almoſt breathleſs to King Edward, and killin 
his Horſe in his Preſence, he cry'd out, God have Mercy upon the Souls of thoſe 
who for your Sake have already loſt their Lives ! Let him fly that will fly, Then 
kiſſing the Hilts of his Sword, he ſaid, By this Croſs, Iwill ſtand by him that ſtands 
by me. The valiant Lord Fazcopbridge, fearing that this Beginning ſhould 
. dangerous, ſoon got over the River at Caſtleford, three Miles from Ferri. 
ridge, deſigning to ſurround the late Victors; which CI ford perceiving, ſought 
to avoid; and whether out of Haſte or Heat, he put off his Garget, when ſud- 
denly an Arrow without a Head, ſhot from an unknown Hand, pierc'd thro” 
his Throat, ſtuck in his Neck, and put a Period to his Life. A Death too ho- 
nourable for him; ſince the innocent Blood of the Earl of Rutland requir'd one 
foreſeen, painful and cruel. But his Son met with the Puniſhment he eſcap'd; 
who being ſav'd by a poor Shepherd, liv'd a Beggar during three Reigns, till 
he was reſtor'd by King Henn the Seventh. 


The elevenh The next Day, more fatal for England's Blood, being Palm-Sunday, early — 


Bartel between in the Morning both Armies came in fight of each other; a dreadful Meeting, 
the Ffeuſe of which like the Soul and Body never parts but by Death. The Field was be- 
York „ tween Caxton and Towton, from the latter of which this Battel afterwards 
Towton. took its Name. Upon a full Survey of King Herxry's Army, ſo formidable 
for Numbers, Proclamation was made in King Edward's Camp, That who- 

ever fear d to fight might immediately depart, but if any remaining Soldier ſhould 

endeavour to fly, he ſhould be ſlain 5 his next Fellow, who ſhould receive a great 

Reward, And further it was proclaim'd, That yo Quarter ſhould be given, nor 

Priſoner taken, A neceſſary Cruelty, and not to be avoided without Hazard 

of King Edward's Ruin; in regard the common Soldiers, in Hopes of Spoil 

or Ranſom, might be wanting in their Duty. About nine in the Morning 

both Armies drew near; ſixty thouſand for King Hepry, then in Tork, and for 

King Edward ſcarce forty thouſand, only the Preſence and Courage of the lat- 

ter made an Equality. The experienc'd Lord Fauconbridge, to whom the Van 

was committed, immediately before the Battel, commanded his Archers, as 

ſoon as they had ſhot their firſt Flight, to fall ſome Steps back, and make a 

Stand; by which they might avoid their Enemies Arrows. Which Stratagem 

had its defign'd Succeſs ; for the Northern Men with a ſudden Fury anſwer'd 

the Onſet, and having empty'd their Quivers, haſten'd to a cloſe Battel: But 

the Arrows they had Jiſcharg'd, having not reach'd their Adverſaries, turn'd 

| . nov 
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now to their Annoyance and Diſtraction, and ſo far gall'd them by the Splin- 
ters ſticking in the Ground, that they were forc'd to a confus'd Stop. In this 
Trouble the Southern Men ſhot another Flight; and the Wind conſpiring 
with their Policy, blew a Storm of Hail and Snow in their Faces; ſo that the 
Vantguard, led by the Earl of Northumberland and Andrew Trollip, gave back. 
Yet the main Battel did not ſtir with this Motion; but as if the Enemy had 
gain'd no Advantage, continu'd with the firſt Conſtancy. | 

For ten Hours together the Victory hung in ſuſpence ; equal Courage on 


both Sides; equal Hopes in the good, and equal Deſpair in the bad Succeſs ; 


which occaſion'd ſo much Obſtinacy and Cruelty in the Battel. But at length, 
after a moſt pitious ſlaughter, the Northern Men began to hope for Safety on- 
ly in Flight; nor did they yield to the prevailing Fortune of the Enemy, till 
their Courages were diſmay*d with the Sight of ſo many eminent Men ſlain 
before their Eyes. For the Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmorland, the Lords 
Beaumont, Dacres, Gray, Scales and Wells, with wy others of greateſt Re- 
putation for their Rank and Courage, had already fallen; and in their Deaths 
taught the Survivors what to expect. The Dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, 
ſeeing all Things deſperate, the greater Part of the Army. ſlain, the reſt bro- 
ken and flying, poſted to York to carry the fatal News to the unfortunate 
King Henry ; whoſe Virtue ſtil] had a Patience greater than his Ruin; In no 


The Yorkifls 
prevail. 


Battel ſince the Conqueſt was ever ſhed ſo much Fxgliſb Blood; fo that the 25. Gu 


Fields were not only diſmally ſtain'd, but the Rivers alſo ran red for a great % of . 
Diſtance: For in this and the preceding Day were {lain no leſs than thirty ſix mrs * 
thouſand ſeven hundred Perſons; all of one Nation, many near in Alliance, 
ſome in Blood fatally divided by Faction, yet all animated by the ſame Zeal 
to maintain their Prince's Right: Which being fo difficult to determine nicely, 
doubtleſs it made the Conteſt on both Sides, how ruinons ſoever to theit Fami- 
lies not unſafe to their Conſciences. And it is worthy of Obſervation, that in 
this long and cruel Conflict between the two Royal Families, never any Stran- 
ger of Note was preſent at their Battels, as if the Exgliſb had diſdain d to 
conquer or periſh by any other Weapons than their own. 

After this great Victory King Edward rode toTork, from whence King Hen 
ry was fled, where he was receiv'd with the utmoſt Solemnity; and firſt he 
caus'd the Heads of his Father, the E. of Salisbury, and other of his Friends, to 
be taken from the Gates and bury*d with their Bodies : And then he caus'd the 
Earl of Devonſhire, and three others, to be beheaded, and to have their Heads A 
put on the ſame Places, In the mean time the unfortunate King Herry haſten'd K Henry 
with his Wiſe and Son to the Town of Berwick ; and leaving the Duke of $9. fn“ See 
merſet in that Place, he went into Scotland, begging the Counſel and Aſſiſtance 


of the young King of that Nation. He was receiv'd with all Humanity, and 


had Proviſion made for him of a certain Penſion by the King of the Scors, who 
likewiſe agreed that the Princeſs Margaret his Siſter ſhould marry to Prince 
Edward, Son to King Henry, tho? this Marriage was never after conſummated. 
And Hen; to requite theſe Civilities, did more than he would in Time of Pro- 
ſperity, and gave up the Town of Berwick to King James ; a Place very ad- 
vantagious to the Scots, and long deſir'd by them. The Queen his Wife went 
with her Son into Fance, to procure Aſſiſtance from her Father Reyner, Duke 
of Anjou; and ſhe obtain'd alſo of King Lewis of France free Acceſs for as ma- 
ny Engliſh as were of her ſide, and Baniſhment for thoſe of the contrary Party, 
Matters of no great Conſequence. And thus we find the unfortunate King 
Henry, after above thirty eight Years Reign, not only to have been driven 
from his Throne and Crown, but alſo out of all his Dominions, | 

In the Interim King Edward, with as glorious a Triumph and dilated Joy as 
Victory could beget, march*d towards London, where the Citizens, who were 
deeply intereſted in his Fortune, recerv'd him with great Splendor and Magni- 


ficence. And on the twenty eighth Day of June he was with great Solemnity 
: SY crown'd 


/ 
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King Ed- crown'd at Weſtminſter, where in St. Peter's Church it was the next Da 
ee again ſolemnly ſet on his Head, and the third ſo crown'd he came to St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and there was cens'd with the extraordinary Applauſe of the Peo- 
ple. That no Circumſtance of Soveraignty might be wanting, a Parliament 
was ſummon'd to meet in November ; by which his Title to the Crown was 
confirm'd, King Henry and his Son diſinherited, his Friends rewarded, and 
E8«bliſbment: his Enemies puniſl.'d. And tho' private Reſpects were his chief Buſineſs, de- 
in Parliam®- ring to diſanul all Acts made in Prejudice of the Houſe of York and its Ad- 
herents, yet his outward Pretenſions were the Safety and Quiet of the Realm. 
For he publickly profeſs*d that his only Care was to have ſuch wholſom Laws 
enacted, as might redreſs Diſorders crept into the State, by the free Liber. 
ty given to Rapines in the former Troubles. By which Appearance of ear- 
neſt Ca re for quiet ing a diſturb'd Republick, he gain*d Authority among the 
Wiſe, and founded a Belief in all, that his Government in Peace would ta as 
fortunate as his Proceedings in War. Having by his Wiſdom and Care thus 
won the Opinion of the Generality, he proceeded to conſer his Favours on per- 
Favesrs cen ticular Perſons whom Blood and Service had render'd dear to him. He created 
far a. his two Brothers, George and Richard, Dukes; the Elder of Clarence, and the 
Younger of Gloceſter. He made the Lord Vevill, Brother to the Earl of Way- 
wick, Viſcount Montague; Henry Bourchier, Brother to the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, Earl of Eſſex; and the Lord Fauconbridge, Earl of Rim; giving others 
Puniſhment; the Title of Barons, and honouring many with that of Knighthood. The 
infied. - Concluſion of this great Aſſembly was with ſeveral Puniſhments : For John 
Earl of Oxford, Aubery Vere his Son, Sir John Tiddenham Knight, William Thrrel 
and Walter Montgomery Eſquires, were without Anſwer convicted of Trea- 
ſon. and beheaded ; A formidable Proceeding, and too much manifeſting the 

Actions of a Conqueror. 


A. D. Affairs thus happily ſettled for King Edward's Intereſt, to check the Inſults ug, 


. 1462. Of tfanſmarine Neighbours, who had thrown Injuries on the Nation when“ 


Reg. 2. weaken'd with Diſcords, the new created Earls of Eſſex and Rent, with the 
_— Lord Azudley, were ſent with ten thouſand Soldiers to ſcour the narrow 
abroad. Seas; who firſt landing in Bretaigz, took the Town of Conquet, and after- 
wards in the Iſle of Ree, pillag'd that little Country, and return'd with Vi- 

Qtory. By which Enterprize, tho? of no ſignal Conſequence to his Affairs, 

yet King Edward let the French King know how unſafe it was to irritate the 

Ergliſh when govern'd by an active Prince, who might hereafter appear in 

Perſon, for the Recovery of thoſe Provinces, which noting pot the Nation's 
Diſſentions could have loſt ; and likewiſe ſtruck ſome Terfor into all foreign 

States which ſhould adhere to King Henn, who both in Courage and Fortune 

was ſo far his Inferior. And now was the Proſperity of Edward in ſo much 
Splendor, and ſo dark a Cloud hung over the Houſe of Lancaſter, that Henry 

Duke of Somerſet, and Sir Ralph Peircy forſook the Ruins of that Family they 

had ſo long endeavour?d to ſupport. The Submiſſion of two ſuch Perſons 


of Intereſt and Power, was as pleaſing to King Edward as a Victory; and 


they by his Favour were immediately reftor'd to full Poſſeſſion both of Ho- 
nour and Eſtate; and the ſame Grace was promis'd to any others, whom 
their Example ſhould perſuade. 


A. D. Yet did not the indefatigable Queen loſe any Part of her Spirit or Endea- 


T 62. vours; but in Fance us'd all Means and Methods to gain Succours towards 
K the Reſtitution of her Husband. At length, having obtain d an inconſiderable 
eg. 3. Number of Frenchmen, ſhe paſs'd over with them to Scotland, and from thence 


The Attempts With the Shew of a great Enterprize, ſhe faiPd for Exgland; and touching 
of King wy upon the Bay of Tinmouth, out of ſome peculiar Apprehenſions, ſhe and her 
bir — Frenchmen put back to Sea, where ſuch a ſudden Tempeſt overtook them, that 
on. had not the Queen in a ſmall Veſſel got into Berwick, ſhe had loſt her Life or 

fallen into her Enemies Hands. Her French Forces, by the Baſtard Ogle and 


other 
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other Friends of King Edward, were driven into Hoh - land, where many were 
ſlain, and four hundred put tb their Ranſoms. This feeble French Enter prize, 
tho? it enervated the Minds of many, yet it no ways daunted the Courage of 
the Queen, whoſe chief Hopes were founded upon the Scots Valour. So 
leaving her Son Edward in Berwick for Safety, ſhe with the King her Husband 
and a Scotch Army furiouſly entęr'd into Northumberland, took the Caſtle of 
Bamburgh, and ſo paſs'd into the Biſhoprick of Durham, their Forces daily in- 
creaſing by the Confluence of ſuch Engliſb as favour'd King Henry. Among theſe 
the Duke of Somerſet, and Sir Ralph Peircy, with other of King Henry's Friends, 
revolted from King Edward, and came over to this Army», But many others 
came over in Hopes of Spoil; for his Army pillag'd and burnt Towns, and 
deſtroy'd Fields whereſoever they came. | 
King Edward hearing of theſe Commot ions in the North, made Preparations 
both by Sea and Land,and with his two Brothers and many Noblemen march'd 
to the City of Jo: From whence he ſent the new Viſcount Montague with a 
eonſiderable Party to ſecure the Loyalty of the Northumbrians; wha mug 
forwards, at a Place call'd Hegley-Moor, he was ſuddenly attack'd by the Lords 
Hungerford and Roos, and Sir Ralph Peircy. But Montague bravely ſtood 
the Aſſault, and in the firſt Encounter repuls'd the Lords, and at length flew 
the ſaid Peircy, who would nor be driven from the Field, but in dying cry'd 
out, I have ſav'd the Bird in my Boſom, meaning his Oath made to King 
Henry. Montague finding Fortune thus proſperous, advanc'd forwards ; and 
learning by his Spies that Henry's Army lay incamp'd in a fair Plain call'd 


Livels near Hexham, he haſten'd his March, and fo valiantly attack'd their ,,, „ 606 
Camp, that after a great Slaughter, he totally defeated their Army, with the Bare : — 
Loſs of two thouſand Men. The unfortunate King Henn fled into Scotland; = Yorkif 
but the Duke of Somerſet, the Lords Roos, Mollins and Hungerford, with other — Bw N 


| Perſons of Note, as unfortunately fell into the Hands of their Enemies, and 


Ibid. 


were afterwards, according to the uſual Proceedings of theſe miſerable 
Times, beheaded in cold Blood. Sir Ralph Gray was firſt folemnly degraded 
from his Honour of Knighthood, and then led to Execution. Thus was the 
white Roſe in every Place dy'd red with the Blood of the Nobility ; and the 
red Roſe turn'd pale with Horror to view the Calamities occaſion'd by this 
Diſſention. | 
King Edward having with a little Water extinguiſh'd a Flame which was 
like to have ſet all England on Fire, fortify*d all the Frontiers, and built Forts 
upon ſuch Parts of the Sea as were fitteſt for Landing; he threaten'd heavy Pu- 
niſhments againſt any who ſhould favour or harbour King Henry, Queen Mar- 
garet, or any of their Adherents. He us'd the like Care in other Places of his 


Kingdom, eſpecially in the Southern Parts, where Landing was eaſieſt for ſuch 


as ſhould come from Normandy. In the Rooms of the Earls of Northumber- 
land and Pembroke, who were fled with Henry, he created John Nevill Viſcount 
Montague Earl of the former, and William Herbert Earl of the latter. But the 
former being afterwards reſtor'd, Newvill gave up the Title, and was rewarded 


. with that of a Marqueſs. In the mean Time King Henry, hurry'd on by his 


own Fate, paſs'd into England in diſguis'd Apparel; where in a ſhort Time he 
was betray'd, while he fat at Dinner in Maddington Hall, from whence he Ni Henry 
was carry'd to London after a diſgraceful manner, with his Legs bound under ten, 


the Horſe's Belly. Here, with Doctor Manning Dean of Windſor, he was ar- 


reſted by the Earl of Wa-wick, his gilt Spurs taken off, and he committed cloſe «nd maze rri- 
Priſoner to the Tower of London. A ſudden and ſtrange Alteration of Eſtate, _ in he 


when he that was once the moſt potent Monarch for Dominions that ever Es- 
land had, was not now Maſter of one ſingle Spot of Ground, nor Owner of 
155 Liberty. So various are the Changes and Fortunes of this tranſitory Liſe; 
which appear'd further from his diſtreſſed and diſconſolate Queen, who with 
her Son was driven once again to fly ſor ſhelter into France. 
II. The 
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A. D. IT. The Impriſonment of King Henry, the Abſence of his Queen and Son, mln, 
1464. With the Deaths, Flight and Baniſhment of the chief of their Party, for a long g.“ 
Re Time ſecur'd King Edward in his Throne. This Calm afforded him Occaſion 

8˙ 4 of reſorming many Diſorders in the Publick, to which the late Troubles had 
k. Edward's given Birth. For ſeveral Days together he ſat publickly with his Judges in 
8 Weſtminſter-Hall, on the King's-Bench, to acquaint himſelf with the Orders 
and Proceedings of the Court, either at Bench or Bar. He likewiſe order'd the 
Officers of the Exchequer to take more moderate Fees, and to be more inten- 
tive of their Duties, for the Benefit of the Subject, than their own Profit; and 
not under Colour of preſerving the King's Revenues, to inrich themſelves and 
oppreſs the Nation. And to ſhew his Liberality and Gratitude to thoſe who 
had ſerv'd him, he diſtributed the confiſcated Goods of the late Delinquents to 
as many as had merited Reward ; in which he dealt fo wiſely, that none were 
diſfatisf d. Then to gain the Love of all Men, he ſhew*d himſelf more fami- 
liar both with the Nobility and Commonalty, than as ſome thought was con- 
venient either for his State or Dignity. To his Affability he added Clemency, 
and pardon'd all thoſe who in what manner ſoever had formerly oppogd his 
Greatneſs, provided they would abandon all who perſiſted in their Averſeneſs 
to him: By which Means he won ſuch an Opinion of the People, that after- 
wards by their Aſſiſtance, he ſurmounted Difficulties which otherwiſe would 
His Ord- have been inſuperable. The Laws of the Realm he in part reform'd, and in 
vances, part augmented; and the Coin both of Gold and Silver he new invented and 
divided; for the Gold he nam'd Royals and Nobles, and the Silver he calld 
Groats and Halſ. Groats. He ordain'd penal Statutes againſt exceſſive Pride in 
Apparel, particularly againſt long pick'd Shoes, then uſually worn, which 
grew to that Extream, that the Pikes in the Toes were turn'd upwards, and 
with Silver Chains or Silk Laces ty'd to the Knees. But among many good 
Proviſions one prov'd injurious; for concluding a League with the Kings of 
Caſtile and Arragon in Spain, he granted them Liberty to tranſport certain 
Numbers of Coteſwold Sheep, which ſo much increas'd, that it afterwards 
rov*da great Hinderance to the Exzl;ſh Merchants in the Sale of their Wool- 
en Cloths in the Levazt Seas. 
The publick Affairs being thus eſtabliſh'd, King Edward deſcended to what c 
more particularly concern'd himſelf; and that was to provide a Queen, by 5.” 
whom he might have Iſſue and a ſufficient Alliance againſt the Power of King 
Henry. Three Marriages were propos'd to him; Margaret Siſter to James 
King of Scotland; Iſabel Siſter to Henry King of Caſtile, and Bona Daughter to 
the Duke of Savvy, and Siſter to the preſent Queen of France. The two for- 
mer were ſet afide for particular Reaſons, and the laſt approv'd of in Council ; 
and none was thought more fit to ſollicit this Affair than the mighty Earl of 
Warwick, a Man eſteem'd as a King in Power and Revenues, and exceeding all 
in Magnificence and Hoſpitality ; in whoſe Houſe at London fix Oxen were 
ſpent every Day, and moſt Taverns in the City were full of his Meat and 
The Erler Proviſions. This Earl in great State arriv'd at Tours, and his Meſſage known, 

Warwick was accordingly entertain d in the French Court, where he wrought the Queen 

{no her felf to be the chiefeſt Agent, who ingag'd her Siſter Boya with recom- 

Franc, mending the State and Stile of a Magnificent Queen, and her Husband Lemis 

with the Aſſurance of a Wiſe and Powerful Ally; a Subject ſufficiently plea- 
ſing to this ſoſt - natur'd Prince. In a ſhort Time all Parties were fully ſatiſ- 
fied, and the Earl of Warwick diſmiſs'd with no ſmall Compliments, and the 
Earl of Damp- Martin was to paſs into England for the final Concluſion. 

But while the Earl of Warwick highly valu'd himſelf for his Succeſs abroad, . 
King Edward's Affection was working another Way at home. For the young. 
amorous King after Hunting coming to viſit the Dutcheſs of Bedford at her Ma- 
nor of Grafton near Srom-Starford, was ſollicited by a fair Petitioner, So 

| y 
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Lady Elizabeth Gray, Daughter to the Dutcheſs, and Widow of Sir John Gray, 
flain on King Henrys Behalf at the Battel of St, Albans. The King could deny 
no Requeſt made by ſuch an eloquent Tongue, and conquering Beauty ; and 
immediately himſelf became as earneſt in ſolliciting her, but in a more unlaw- 
ful Suit. But ſhe arm'd her ſelf with a Modeſty ſufficient to deſtroy the moſt 
violent Batteries of Luſt ; and tho? ſhe was on all Sides attack'd by the moſt 
inſinuating Temptations, ſhe repuls'd her Enemy fo nobly, that he offer'd to 
parly upon honourable Terms. For when. the King perceiv'd her adorn'd 
with Chaſtity ſtrong enough to reſiſt him, who ſcarce ever faiPd in ſuch At- 
tempts, he became enamour*d on the Beauty of her Mind, and concluded that 
her Virtue was Dowry enough to marry her to the higheſt Monarch upon 
Earth. The Reaſons of State were directly againſt this Marriage, which ſhew'd 
the Danger of exaſperating ſo powerful an Allie as the French King, and ſo dan- 
gerous a Subject as the Earl of Warwick, as likewiſe the Inconveniencies of 
raiſing a Widow to his Bed, who could bring nothing but 28 and an un- 
provided Iſſue; who if not advanc'd would be a Scorn to his Children, and if 
otherwiſe a Charge to his Exchequer, and an Envy to the Nobility, Yet the 
charming Object, and his unbounded Paſſion preyail'd ſo far, that notwith- 
ſtanding the Dutcheſs of Tork his Mother moſt violently opposꝰd him, by throw- 
ing the higheſt Calumnies upon the Lady Gray, and alledging a Pre-contra& 
with the Lady Lacy, he broke through all Difficulties, and marry'd her pri- 
vately. Not long afrer, upon the twenty ſixth Day of May, he crown'd her 
Queen with the uſual Solemnities. Her Mother was 1 Daughter to 
Peter of Luxemburgh Earl of St. Paul, and Dutcheſs to John Duke of Bedford 
Regent of France; after whoſe Death ſhe marry'd to Sir Richard Woodville 
Knight, and among others bore him this celebrated Lady, 


— 


King Ed. 
ward falls in 
Love with vh; 
Lady Gray, 


A; D; 
1465. 
Reg. 5. 


He marries 
er. 


None were pleas d with this Match, the Nobility leſs than the Commonalty; 


their Grandeur being obſcur'd by the ſudden Splendor of the Queen's Relations: 
Her Father was created Earl of Rzvers, and ſhortly after made High-Conſta- 
ble of England: Her Brother Anthon) was enrich'd by the Marriage of the 
Daughter and Heir of the Lord Scales, which Title was likewiſe conferr'd up- 
on him: Her Son Thomas Gray, whom {he had by her former Husband, aſter- 
wards marry'd the Daughter of the Lord Harrington, and was created Mar- 
queſs of Dorſet. Hiſtorians obſerve many Calamities that were caus'd by this 
Marriage; as the Deaths of inaumerable Exgliſi Men, King Edward's Expul- 
ſion from his Dominions, his Children declar'd n murder'd, and 
the Queen's Houſe extirpated. All which begun from the proud Earl of Mar- 
wick, who being by this deceiv*d and wounded in his Reputation, parted from 
France with ſuch furious Reſentments, as he could not wholly conceal ſrom 
the French King. Being return'd into Ez2land, he ſo behav'd himſelf with 
King Edward, that he ſeem'd not at all diſoblig'd; while the preſent Injury re- 
viv'd the Remembrance of many formerly receiv'd, He ſaw how the King ap- 


The Earl of 
Warwick en- 
rag d at it, 


prehended his Greatneſs, and grew jealous of his Power; that his Deſign was 


to depreſs him, when himſelf was better eſtabli{h'd ; that he thought himſelf 
no King, while Men judg'd him as neceſſary to the Conſervation of the State, 
as he was in the obtaining of it ; and that he ſought all Occaſions to bereave 
him of Mens good Opinions. All which caus'd him to believe that he was ſent 
into France for the ſame purpoſe. To which ſome add, that King Edward had 
provok'd him by attempting the Chaſtity of his Daughter or Neice ; thereby 
endeavouring to diſhonour the Family of his Kinſman, Servant and Benefactor. 
Theſe 4 join'd together, begot in him ſuch a Hatred that all Ex- 

land, France and Handers could never extinguiſh ; ſo that he reſolv'd to depoſe 
Fim and reinthrone King Henry, as ſoon as a fit Occaſion ſhould preſent it ſelf. 
In order to which, by the King's leave he retir'd to Warwick, under a Pretence 
of Indiſpoſition of Health; yet the King made ſome Diſcovery of his Diſcon- 
tents, but not ſufficient for his own Security; for he thought him not ſo able 
to drive him from, as to lift him into a Throne. In 
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A. D. In the following Year the Queen was deliver'd of a Daughter, na md Eliza. 
eth, who afterwards put a happy Period to the Civil Wars, by marrying with 


b 
LY King Henry the Seventh. In which Year King Eawara concluded a Treaty 


Reg. 6. of Alliance with the Kings of Caftile and Arragon, who upon Occaſion might 

King Ed. by way of Diverſion a iſt him in Gaſcom and Languedock ; and likewiſe for 
js» 4% the ſame ReſpeR, he concluded a Truce with Scotland for fifteen Years, But 
the Alliance of the old Duke of Bargundy was that which moſt availd him, 


and which re-eftabliſh*d him in his Kingdom when he had loſt it. This Prince 


had a Son, Charles the Count Caralois, who by two ſeveral Wives having 

but one Daughter, his Father deſir'd to marry him a third Time, hoping to 

ſecure the Succeſſion by Iſſue Male. He bethought himſelf of Margaret Siſter 

to King Edward, a Princeſs of admirable Beauty, and endu'd with a Spirit not 

uſual to her Sex; but her being of the Houſe of Tor made him ſtagger in his 
Reſolutions, becauſe he was nearly related to the Houſe of Lancaſter. Yet 

A. D. ſince he could make no Alliance more formidable to Fance, or more advan- 
1467. tagious to the Low-Comntries, he ſent over Anthony the Eldeſt of his Natural 
Reg. 7, Sons, commonly call'd the Baſtard of Burgundy, with ſome others, as Am- 
S /* baſſadors into England for this Purpoſe. He came with a pompous Retinue of 

four hundred Horſe, with rich Liveries, and richer Furniture; and was gra- 

ciouſly receiv'd by King Edward. The Affair being propos'd in Council, none 

withſtood it but the diſoblig'd Earl of Warwick ; for forming the Rebellion 

he had formerly deſign'd, he conceiv'd the Match would be injurious to King 

Lewis, on whom he intended to rely, and beneficial to King Eduard, whom 

he intended to deſtroy. But he having but a ſingle Vote, the Ambaſſadors Re- 

queſt was granted, and King Edward promis'd Amity to the Friends of Bur- 

4 Marriage £#ndy, and threaten'd Enmity to his Adverſaries. He preſented his Siſter to 
between che the Lord Anthony, and the other Ambaſſadors, who kiſs'd her Hand, as their 
* Duke of Bur- Princeſs, and preſented her with many rich Jewels, which ſhe accepted with 


Eien Terms of Gratitude both to her Father-in-Law and Husband. The Enter- | 


X. Edward's 
Ser Marga- ta inments made upon this Occaſion were great and magnificent; and Chal- 


Tu lenges at Tilt paſs'd between Anthony and the Lord Scales, Brother to the 
Queen, and between his Followers and the Exgliſh Gentry. In the midſt of 
theſe Rejoycings, News was brought of the Duke of Burganay's Death, which 

much afflited the Lord Anthony; ſo taking leave of the King, with rich Pre- 
ſents he paſs'd over into Brabant, and made ſuch a Relation of the Princeſs to 
the new Duke his half Brother, as abundantly ſatisfy'd him; who in the fol- 
lowing Year deſir'd King Edward to ſend her over to him, according to the 
Articles of the Contract which accordingly was perform'd. After a ſolemn 
and magnificent Departure, ſhe took Shipping at Dover, attended by five hun- 
dred Horſe, and accompany'd by her two elder Siſters the Dutcheſs of Exeter 
and Suffolk. She landed at Slace, and went from thence to Bourges, where 


the Marriage was conſummated. 


The high Earl of Warwick's Reſentments againſt King Edward ſtill daily 2 — 


A. P. encreaſing, he refoly'd immediately to perform what he had long deſign'd; 
1468. and becauſe dangerous Reſolutions are not to be undertaken without great 
Reg. 8. Supports, he judg*d the Aſſiſtance of his two own Brothers moſt * ah 
the Archbiſhop of York and the Marqueſs Montagne. Diſcourſing with them 

of the Reaſons that mov d him to this Undertaking, he made an odious Pa- 

rallel between Henry and Edward, magnifying the Gratitude and Goodneſs of 

the Former, and aggravating the Ingratitude and Wickedneſs of the Latter, 

The Sum of Who when their Family had been foremoſt to ſpend their Lives and Eſtates in the 
3 Service of his Father and himſelf, he had not recompenc'd them according to their 
” uncommon Deſerts; and durſt ſtil upbraid them mith his being the Raiſer of 

| their Family, whom next to Heav'n they ought their chiefeſt Honour to King 
Henry! That not contented to vilifie them, he had endeavour'd to diſgrace them 
in 4 moſt tender Point, by attempting to violate the Honour of a Dang wor: of 
n | : | ; i 
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their Family. That he had thron n ſuch an Affront upon him in relation to the 
Match with the Lady Bona, as he would not have done to the moſt deſpicable of 
his Sabjects; and that he no ways excus'd it, but paſs'd it over in Silence, not 
conſidering that a Man's Honour was more dear to him than his Life. Since there- 
fore he had ated ſo contrary to Juſtice and Gratitude, his Reſolution was to uſe 
all Means to take that Crown from him, which be had plac'd on his Head, and © 
put it again upon Henry, 4 good and lawful Ring. That ſince they were Sharers - 

in the Injuries, they ought to be ſo in the Revenge; which might eaſily be effetted, 
if they would be as vigorous and as hearty, as many of the chief Nobility of the 
Nation, as alſo ſeveral foreign Princes. This unexpected Propoſition 2 rpriz'd 61; ee B,. 

the two Brothers, who ſeem'd averſe to a Compliance. But the Arch- ber, join with 
biſhop after long Diſputes giving way, the Marqueſs with Difficulty ſuf. “* 
fer'd himſelf to be perſuaded, but ſtill with great Unwillingnels. Which 
Ambiguity was the Ruin of them all; for being not able to deny his Bro- 
ther, nor to betray his Prince, he did amiſs on both Sides: He aſſiſted Ed. 
ward by not cordially aſſiſting his Brother, and betray'd his Brother by not 
reſolutely betraying Edward. 

wii, The Earl of Warwick having thus laid the Ground-work of his ruinous 

Byilding, he purſu'd the Fabrick with the King's ſecond Brother the Duke of 

Clarence, who being then a Male-content, he reſolv'd to found the Bottom 

of his Inclinations. But he partly warp N the Earls Complaints by ex- 

claiming againſt the King his Brother, That he was in his own Nature diſo- 

bliging and ungrateful, and chiefly to ſuch as had moſt oblig'd him : That ſince he 

had no Eſteem for his own Brothers, much leſs would he ſhow any to his other 

Friends, but more valu'd his Wife's Blood, than his own. That he had diſpoſed 

of three of the richeſt Heireſſes of the Nation to her Son, her Brother, and the 

Lord Haſtings, three upſtart Lords; and that without any Regard to his own 

Brothers, Continuing ſuch like angry and threatning Diſcourſe, he gave the 

Earl Occaſion to lay himſelf open to him, and to offer his Daughter to him 

with a Portion equivalent to thoſe he had nam'd, with innumerable other 

Promiſes and Proſpects. The Duke at this Time blinded with Paſſion and He gains be 

Reſentment, contrary to all Reaſon and Policy, join'd with the ambitious _— | 

Earl in a Deſign which might eaſily and naturally prove the Ruin of them parry. 

both. The Order they took was to retire themſelves to Calais; and that the 

Archbiſhop of York and the Marqueſs Montague ſhould privately procure ſome 

Inſurrection in the North of Exgland, and give the Occaſion of the War, while 

they being beyond Sea, might not be thought the Authors of it. Being thus 

repair'd to Calais, and * ſworn by the Holy Sacrament to all Things 

agreed between them, the Duke upon the foreſaid Promiſes and Expecta- 

tions marry'd the Earl's Daughter. 

gr The two Brothers being gone to Tork, of which one was Archbiſhop, and 4. 

the other Preſident, faiPd not to put in Execution what was agreed among *** =* 75 
themſelves, The firſt Occaſion of Arms was rais'd from the Abuſe of a Cha- . 1469. "Ag 
rity in an Hoſpital dedicated to St. Leonard in the City of Tork, whoſe Reve- Reg. 9 7 

nue conſiſted chiefly of Corn, which ſeveral factious Perſons alledg'd was miſ- „. 
apply'd, and given from the Poor to the Rich. To redreſs which Grievance, one ; 
Robert Huldern enter'd into Action, and with fifteen thouſand ſtrong attempt- 4 Rubellien 
ed the City of Tork, where the Marqueſs Montague was Preſident for King Ed. "94 
ward, who with a ſele& Body of Men ifſu'd out againſt the Enemy, repuls'd 

them, and ſtruck off the Head of their Captain before the Gates of the City: 
But whether he did this in Policy to gain Credit with the King, or elſe in Duty 
or Irreſolution, as not throughly moulded to this Commotion, is uncertain 
But however the Rebels were no ways diſcourag'd at Huldery's Death, but be- 

came more reſolute and vigorous in purſuing what they had begun. To which 
end they choſe themſelves two Commanders of greater Note, and of eminent 
Calling, which were Henry, Son and Heir to the Lord Fitz- Hygh, and Sir 
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Henry Nevill, Son and Heir to the Lord Latimer, the one _ Nephew and 
the other Couſin-German to the Earl of Warwick. Theſe being but young, and 
not fully experienc'd in Arms, choſe for their Conductor Sir John Conyers, a 
Knight of ſuch Conduct and Valour as was ſcarcely to be found in all the 
North ; who deligning to ſtrike at the Head, determin'd to march directly 
for London, proclaiming in his Paſſage, That Edward was neither a juſt Prince 
to God, nor a profitable Ring to the Nation. | 
x. Edward King Edward hearing of theſe Northern Proceedings, and that his own Bro- 
Preparativis. ther and Warwick were preparing againſt him, ſent for the Lord Herbert, 
whom he had created Earl of Pembroke, to be General in the North; who joy- 
fully undertook the Service, partly to deſerve the King's Favour, and part] 
in Revenge to the Earl of Warwick, who had hinder*d his Son from marrying 
with a rich Heireſs: So taking with him his Brother Sir Richard Herbert, a 
= valiant Gentleman; and fix or feven thouſand well arm'd Welſbmen, he ad- 
| vanc'd forwards, and was join'd by the Lord Stafford with eight hundred 
Archers. Underſtanding that the Northern Army was near Northampton, he 
march'd that Way; and deſiring to know their Number and Order, Sir Ri- 
chard Herbert offer'd to make the Diſcovery. He with two thouſand Welſh 
Horſe took Shelter in a Wood, by which they were to paſs; and having view- 
ed them, and deſirous to return with the Relation to his Brother, he could 
not with-hold his Men from charging them on the Rere; which marching 
in good Order, as expecting ſuch an Attack, fac'd about, and fighting valiant- 
ly, flew many of them, took many Priſoners, and diſper'd the reſt, now too 
late ſorry that they had not obey'd their Leader. | | 
King Edward underſtanding this ill Beginning, muſter'd his Subjects on eve- * 
ry Side, deſigning to ingage with the Northern Forces in Perſon; and the Earl & 
of Warwick, as vigorous on the other Side, gather'd his Friends to encounter 
with Pembroke and the Welſh. But before any Supplies came to either of them, 
Fortune brought the two Armies together upon a fair Plain calPd Danes. More 
near the Town of Heagecor, within three Miles of Banbury: The Earl of 
Pembroke and the Lord Stafford were lodg'd in Banbury ; where to avoid Diſ- 
ſputes, they agreed each of them to take ſuch Lodgings as Chance ſhould pre- 
ſent them. — being lodg'd to his Satisfaction, the Earl, forgetting his 
Agreement, and uſing Authority, oblig'd him to give Place, and remove; which 
Diſntiens in he unwillingly obey*d, becauſe by this he was to quit the Company of a fair 
the King's Ar- Gentlewoman in the ſame Place. However to ſhow his Reſentment, he baſel 
ah abandon'd the Town with all his Men, and left the Earl deſtitute of the Ar- 
chers, who were the moſt neceſſary Part of the Army; which ſtill did not diſ- 
courage the Earl, who reſolv'd to ſuffer any Miſchief rather than retreat. Ear- 
ly in the Morning the Lord Latimer's Son Sir Henry Neville, one of the Nor- 
thern Leaders, thinking he had been too idle, went forth toSkirmiſh, being at- 
tended by a Company of light Horſe; but preſſing on too eagerly, he was ta- 
ken Priſoner, and ſoon after put to Death in cool Blood; his Youth, Nobility 
and Valour not being ſufficient to ſave him. This Act of Cruelty highly in- 
cens'd the Northern People, who reſolving to revenge his Death, let fly their 
The ninth Bat» Arrows with their utmoſt Fury, and forc'd their Adverfaries to come to a 
2 Danes general Battel, which was very ſharp and bloody. The Earl of Pembroke, who 
- bury ge. fought with Diſadvantage, thought it not ſufficient to execute the Part of a 
Commander, but alſo of a common Soldier; while his Brother Sir Richard 
Herbert, hurry'd on with a prodigious Impetuoſity, ſo behav*d himſelf, that 
the true Story of his Valour is not to be exceeded in fabulous Romances; For 
| forcing his Way through the Enemies Troops, with his devouring Sword, he 
twice paſs'd the Length of their Army, returning to his own Men, if not un- 
touch'd, yet without any mortal Wound: Occaſion'd as it was believ'd, by his 
uncommon Worth, which being admir'd by all who faw it, by joining Delight 
with Danger, and Wonder with Delight, reſtrain'd the Hands of all _— from 
GW Treas 2 5 EE . hurting 
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hurting him. The Victory ſeem'd wholly on his Side, till Jahn Clapham, a 
Servant to the Earl of Warwick, coming in with a few freſh Soldiers, and cry- 
ing out, 4 Warwick, 4 Warwick! ſo much terrify'd the Welſþ, that believing 
arwick was arriv'd with all his Forces, they betook themſelves to Flight, PS por 
leaving a bloody Field, cover'd with five thouſand ſlain upon the Spot. . wail. 
wa. This Battel, like the reſt of thoſe in theſe miſerable Times, was ſucceeded 
buy ſomething more dreadful and ſhocking than War it ſelf, which was the 
ſadate Execution of many great and whorthy Men. For the Earl of Pembroke 
with Sir Richard his Brother, and many other Gentlemen of Note were taken 
Priſoners, and without any Trial at Law beheaded at Banbury. The Earl who 
was appointed to ſuffer firſt, pathetically addreſſing himſelf to Coniers and Clap- 
ham, who ſat as Judges, petition'd them in Behalf of his Brother ; alledging 
his Youth and graceful Perſon anſwerable to his martial Mind; that his Valour, 
even by themſelves admir'd, might one Day be ſerviceable to his Country. But 
the Death of Henry Nevill had fo far exaſperated them, that it occaſion'd not 
only the Execution of theſe two, but alſo of many others; a deplorable Tra- Great Severi- 
gedy repreſented by ſo many worthy Men. Their Cruelties did not ceaſe 
here; for thoſe of Northampton having choſen one Robert of Riddiſdale for their 
Commander, and joining certain others with them, they ſurpriz'd the Earl of 
Rivers, Father to the Gale „and his Son John, in his Manſion-Houſe of 
Grafton, brought them to Northampton, and without any Proceſs of Law be- 
headed them: That deformed Body hark'ning to no Arguments but thoſe of 
Blood and Fury. An envy'd Life and a cruel Death was the Sum of all thoſe 
Favours which Fortune conferr'd upon this Earl, who eſteem'd himſelf ſo hap- 
py in his Marriage with the Duke of Bedford's Widow, and in that of his 
Daughter's with the preſent King. For as his Aſcent to theſe extraordinary 
Heights was ever view'd with malignant Eyes, ſo his Deſcent was ruinous and 
fatal; not any one of his ſeven Sons leaving behind him Iſſue to perpetuate his 
Name : ſome of them likewife coming to violent Ends. A Misfortune either 
ſeldom hap'ning, or not obſerv'd in meaner Families. As to the Lord Staffird, off 
the Cauſe of this Overthrow, he met with a deſerved Puniſhment from King 
Edward's Party; for by diligent Enquiry being found in Devonſhire ; he lo 
his Head at Bridgwater without any Proceſs. | „ 
In the mean Time the Victors were retir'd to Warnick, where the Earl of 
that Name was arriv'd with a great Body of armed Men; and underſtanding 
that King Edward was marching towards him, he gave Advice of it to the Duke 
of Clarence, who immediately joyn'd him with a conſiderable Force. They were 
ready to come to Battel with all Speed, according to the uſual Cuſtom of the 
Eng liſb, had not ſome great Perſons, deſirous of Peace and the publick Good, 
interpos'd to find ſome Way of Accommodation. 'This Negotiation made King 
Edward fo careleſs, that confidently truſting to a Peace, he neglected all che, 
Duties of Military Diſcipline, and began in his Camp to taſte the Pleaſures of ß 
a Court; while Warwick, more wary than he, being certify'd 2 his Spies of * 
the Negligence of the Guards and all the reſt, who behav'd themſelves as if they 2 
had no Enemies, ſet uponthe King by Night, and without any Reſiſtance took Priſexer, 
him Priſoner, Thus was King Ears betray'd into the Hands of an inſult- 
ing Enemy, who in the moſt inſolent Terms upbraided his Priſoner with 
Ingratitude to his great Merits; and boaſted, It was nom both in his Power and 
Reſolution to plain that Mountain he had rais'd, ana to elivate the Vally of 
Ring Henry's Fortunes to the Throne he once poſſeſsd : And immediatly ſent 
away the King Priſoner to Middleham Caftle in Torkſbire , there to bekept by 
the Archbiſhop of Tork his Brother. But as through Negligence he fell into 
this Condition, ſo by good Fortune he freed himſelf from it; waking uſe of 
his wonted Affability, by which he caus'd the Archbiſhop to treat him like a 
King, not a Priſoner, allowing him not only the Liberty of the Caſtle, but the 
Freedom to hunt, fetinting but a 5 5 77 upon him, who either could not 
22 -- | or 
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or would not ſecure him. For Edwerd having ſent to Sir William Stanley and 
| Sir Thomas Burgh his faithful Friends, to come with a ſelect Body of Men to 
| Hemakes bi; reſcue him; they ſucceisſully perform'd the Service, whilſt he was a huntin 
E/cape. meeting with no Reſiſtance from the Guards, who where either too weak, or 
= elſe, which is moſt probable, were brib'd to this Behaviour. The Earl of 
Warrick hearing of this Eſcape, was at firſt diſtracted with a thouſand Ima- 
ginations ; but finding no Remedy, made uſe of Neceſſity, and gave it out, 
Tha himſelf had ſo caus'd it, havi g the Power to make and unmake Kjngs at his 
Pleaſure. | | : 
9 Ed v ird immediately repair*d to Tori, where he was receiv'd with great li. 
Honour and Satisfaction, which made him reaſonably hope for a further Sup- 
ply of Men and other Neceſſaries; but failing in that Point, after a ſhort Stay, 
fearing the Archbiſhop's Purſuit, he with a ſmall Train poſted to Lax: ſter, 
where he found the Lords H-ſfting his Chamberlain well ſtrengthen'd for his 
Convoy. H.s Spirits then reviv'd, and his Train dai'y increaſing, with ſpee- 
| dy Journies he got to London; where all his Studies and Con ſultations were, 
1 how to be reveng'd on theſe difloyal Lords, his Brother Clartuce and the Earl 
0 of Warwick : And they on the other ſide, eniag'd at the Archb:iſhop's Folly 
{ | - and Neglect, ſought Means to increaſe their Party and Intereſt againit the King 
| The miſerable Nation thus torn by theſe unnatural D:viſjons, and no Eſtate 
| | ſure to enjoy what is their own, the Nobility again beg-r to ſol'icit both Far- 
4 ties to an Accommodation. To that End having fuſt obtain'd Liberty to 
| ride freely wi:hout Moleſtation, ard fo «ff. Qtuelly laid open the State of the 
Land, whoſe Ruin was become ſo imminent by theſe inteſtine Wars, that 
the Nativcs languiſlid, Foreigners rejoyc*'d, and Ged in his Diſpleaſure had 
made rhe Exeliſh in an unnatural Rage turn their Swords into their own Bow- 
els, they at ſength ſo far prevaild, that the Duke and Earl upon perfect Con- 
fidence came to Icudon, accompany'd with ſmall Numbers in reſpect to their 
4 Parly be- great Danger. Here falling into a formal Conference with Edmard at H eſt- 
e K Ed- mi, fter, he ſeverely tax d them with Diſloyalty, and they him with Ingrati- 
Eo of War- tude ; fo that their Reſentments were nothing appeas'd, but much more ex- 
| WACK, aſperated ; upon which with angry Words they departed, the King to Can- 
| terbury, and they again to Warwick. | 
A. D The enrag'd Earl of Warwick now caus'd new Commotions to be rais'd in ma 
* ©* Linc lyſh:re, under the Guidance of Sir Robert Wells, an expert Soldier, and 
147% Son to the Lord Wells, who with thirty thouſand Men in Arms diſturb'd the 
Reg. 10. Country, and in every Place proclaim'd King Hem; and at length enca mping 
not far from Stamford, he there reſolv'd to wait for the Approach of his Op- 
poſers. King Edward hearing of this Inſurrection, ſent for the Lord H his 
Father, and petting him into his Poſſeſſion, commanded him to write to his 
Son to deſiſt ; and then marching towards Stamford, he took this Lord in his 
Company, hoping that the Son would not baer Arms againſt his own Father in 
the Field. But whatever he wrot, or the King conceiv'd, Sir Rob. t pioceed- 
ed in his former Deſigns ; which fo inrag'd King Edward, that he beheaded 
the Lord Wel's, with Sir Thomas Dymock. who had marry'd his Daughter, tho? 
he had given them his Promiſe for their Lives and Safeties. An Action barba- 
rous and unfaithful; the Report of which generally clouded the Reputation 
of Ki g Edward; but in Sir Robert Wells it begot nothing but Fury and Re- 
venge ; who without ſtaying for Warwick, who was preparing for his Aſſiſiaace, 
The tenth Ba- ſet furiouſly upon King Edward and his Army near Stamford, where betu een 
2 both Parties was fought a moſt terrible bloody. Battel. At length Sir Robert. 
Looſe Coat was taken Priſoner, with Sir Tom Deland and others, which ſo diſcourag d 
ö . hls the Lincol/ſbi e Men, that throwing off their. Coats they all fled; upon 
NN which Account it was afcerwards call'd, The Battel f Looſe Coat Ti ld, in 
which were ſlain at leaſt ten houſand Men. After which Victory King Ed- 
ward, proceeding in the uſual Practice of theſe calamitous Times, comma 7 
| | | | 15 | Vel. 
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Wells and many others of Note to be put to Death, as the chief Cauſers of 
- theſe dangerous Commotions. ./. ooo; Wan 
cn. This untimely Conflict and Overthrow drove Clarence and Warwick to the 

laſt Extremity, who being unprovided to encounter King Edward's Forces, gave 
way to Neceſſity, and from Dartmouth embark'd themſelves and their Ladies, 
both to apply themſelves to King Lewis, no Friend to Edward, and to ſecure | 
themſelves in Calais, where Warwick was Governor. Theſe caſting Anchor clrence #42 
before the Town, and giving Notice that they were ready to land, the Lord „ 
Vaaclere, a Gaſcoign, whom Warwick had made his Deputy, to their great Sur- jw i 
prize diſchargd ſome Canon againſt them, and let them know that they ſhould 
not enter there. In the mean Time the Dutcheſs of Clarence fell in Labour, 
and on Shipboard was deliver'd of a Son, which Child Vauclere would hardly 
ſuffer to be baptiz'd in the Town, nor without much Entreaty permit two 
Flaggons of Wine to be convey'd to the Dutcheſs in the Haven. For which 
Uſage and Service K. Edward by his Letters Patents made him chief Governor 
of Calais, anddiſcharg'd the Earl as a Rebel and Traitor. The Duke of Burgan- 
dy, who hated Warwick for hindering his MAURA was alſo ſo well _— . 
with Vauclere, that he ſent Thanks to him with a Promiſe of an annual Penſion 
of a thouſand Crowns, if he would be true and faithful to King Edward, as he 
had already ſhown himſelf. But tho Vauclere gave both his Word and his 
Oath to be faithful to King Edward, he privately ſent Word to Warwick of 
the' Danger he would meet from the Duke of Burgund), and from Duras the 
King's Admiral, ſo that to land there ſhould turn to his final Confuſion. His 
Advice was therefore that he would haſten into Fance, where the King was 
his particular Friend, but as for the Town of Calais he wiſh'd him to take no 
Thought, but promis'd to give him a good Account of it, when Time ſhould 
ſerve. Upon this Advice he faiPd towards Dieppe in Normandy, and in his 
Paſſage took ſeveral Ships belonging to the Duke of Burgundy, and gain'd a 
conſiderable Treaſure towards his preſent Occaſions. ' Arriving at Dieppe, by 
the Command of King Lewis he was receiv'd with great Reſpect, and after that 
by him met at Amboiſe; where cauſing him to be provided with all Neceſſaries, 
he promis'd him his beſt Aſſiſtance, and caus'd many Ships to be fitted out for 
him, well furniſh'd with Soldiers and Mariners. And this he did the ſooner, 
becauſe the Duke of Burgandy had threaten'd him, if he aſſiſted Warwick, or 
any other againſt his Wife's Brother King Edward, King Henry's Queen 
Margaret came to meet him as ſoon as he heard of his Arrival, and with her 
the Earls of Pembroke and Oxford, the laſt of whom had lately eſcap'd out of 
Priſon in England. King Lewis to have the ſtronger Obligation,  caus'd Queen 122% make 
Margaret's Son Prince Edward to marry with Anne the Earl of Warwick's ſe- ven Aliances. 
cond Daughter; ſo that Warnick took for his Son-in-Law the Son of him 
whom he formerly depos'd, that he might now depoſe him who he had plac'd | ; 
in his Room. Upon this Marriage, Warwick and the Duke of Clarence took F 
an Oath never to put a Period to the War, *till King Henry or his Son Edward g 
ſhould recover his Kingdom ; and Queen Margaret promis'd to make them two 
Governors of the Nation, till her Son ſhould be of full Age. 
nia, King Edward in the midſt of his Pleaſures, hearing of this Confederacy 
againſt him, began to rouze himſelf, and deal more ſeverely with thoſe of the 
Lancaſtrian Faction; ſo that many of them daily took Sanctuary, or yielded 
themſelves to his Mercy: Among whom the Marqueſs Montague, Brother to 
the Earl of Warwick was one, Who with fair Promiſes was receiv'd into Fa- 
vour. But while both Parties were making their Preparations, a ſubtle and in- 4 Gentlewe 
genuous Gentlewoman was ſent over to HFauce, who under Colour of viſiting Ir 
the Dutcheſs of Clarence, might prevail upon her Husband. Being arrivꝰd at Clarence. © 

Calais, ſhe impos'd upon Fauclere by making him believe that Affairs were near 
to an Accommodation, and that King Edward had ſent her over for that Pur- 

poſe; which caus d him freely to give h a ſafe Conduct. Having'gain'd Ac- 
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ceſs to the Duke of Clarence, tlie decret to be deliver” was to counſel him 
not to cauſe the Deſtruction of his KL Family, by uin ſetting up the Houſe of 
Lancaſter, bat to remember their anctent Harred and Diviſon; 15 + That he © 
might well aſſure himſelf thut the Earl of Warwick, having marryd his hter to 
the Prince of Wales, and already duns Homage to him, would by all poſſible Methods 
feek to make him Ning; hot only to the Rim of the Ning his Brother”s Intereſt, 
tho prevails bat alfo to his own. This Gentlewoman fo wiſely executed the Charge com- 
with bim mitted to her, that ſhe Won over the Duke' of Clarence, who promis d to re- 
Vick - volt to King Edward, immediately after His Returit into England: Which 
7 ſhows of what little Efficacy Oaths and Aances are, when a powerful In- 
tereſt comes in place. She was a Perſon nicely advis'd, and of few Words, 
and by reaſon of her Sex had leave granted to paſs to her Miſtreſs, when a 
Man would have been refus'd, and notwithſtanding the profound Cunning 
of Vanclere, ſhe went beyond him, and was the ſole Manager of an Enterprize, 
which at length ruin'd Warwick and his wliole Faction. 1 
And now all Things being in Readineſs, as Ships, Men and Mony, fupply'd gs. 
by the French King, the Admiral of Fante Was fent to ſecure them from the 
Duke of Bargund)s Fleet, which with great Numbers and Forces lay in the 
Mouth of the Seyne, to fight with Warwick, when ever he began to ſet fail. 
But here Providence gave a remarkable Turn to King Edward's Affairs, and 
ſent ſuch a Storm againſt the Duke's Fleet, the Night before the deſign'd Ex- 
pedit ion, as deſtroy d ſeveral of them, and difpets'd the reſt, ſome into Scot- 
Warwick and land, and ſome into Denmark. Shortly after the Exgliſb fet Sail with a fair 
— * Wind and a calm Sea, and landed at Dartmouth, from whence they had been 
mouth, driven into France almoſt ſix Months before. King Fdward relying upon Bur- 
und abroad, and imagining all to be Friends who flatter'd him at home, by 
Pay gave himfelf up to Hunting and Hawking, and at Nights to Dancings and 
amorous Addreſſes to fair Ladies; little regarding the Approach of them, who 
delign'd to deftroy all his Pleaſures. For Warwick being landed, proclaim'd 
King Hint), commanding all from ſixteen to ſixty, upon the ſevereſt Penalties 
to take Arms againſt EA Duke of Tork, the moſt unjuſt Uſurper of 
| King Henry's 3 Crown ; and it was almoſt incredible to ſee the Conflu- 
| ence of them who came daily in to him, and who not long before applauded 
HH and approv'd of none but King Edward. Thus matching towards London, his 
, Numbers continually increasd; which the youthful and vigorous King ſeem'd 
little to regard; but conceiving he had now Warwiz# in a Snare, wrote to the 
Duke of Burgundy to ſecure the Seas againſt his Retreat, and to the Lords of 
England to attend him in his Wars. But moſt of them neglected his Com- 
mands, and very few repair'd to him; which ſoon gave him ſuch a Sipht of 
„ his Danger, that with his Brother of Gloceſter, the Lords Haſtings and Stales, 
King Edward he ſuddenly retit'd from Landon, and haſtening towards Nottingham, there to 
1 determine what Methods to follow. | | 
| In the mean Time the Baſtard Fazconbridge in the Weſt, and the Earl of wa. 
Pembroke in Wales, proclaim'd King Hen); and at the fame Time Doctor 
Godard preaching at Paus-Crof, declar'd by reading of Bills and other Proofs, 
that King Henry was the true and undoubted Heir to the Exgliſb Crown. Nor 
was the Marqueſs Mojrdgat the ſame Perſon he lately ſhew'd himſelf, who 
having gather'd fix thouſand Men in the Name of King Edward, and brought 
1 | them near Nottingham, ſuddenly drew back his Forces, alledging, That Fd- 
| . ward was ungrateſul, and regarilefi of hit Friend, Ks whom himſelf nur aun 
Example, who having ſtrwed him is mdny blootly Battels, was ohly rewarded 
with the bare Title of Marqueſs, without any Maiptenante ut all + An there- 
= fore he had juſt Cauſe never more to draw has Sor in his 23 and hoſt 
*H who did would reteive 10 better Reward thun himſelf: Theſe and the like 
| Ro Allegations being divulg'd 2 the rude Mufritude, it caus'd a further 
Change in their Inclinations and Affections; in every Streer Bonflres vir 
1 3 | 1 3 | | made, 
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made, in every Church Bells rung; Pſalms and Songs were ſung at every 
Meeting, and every Man ſhouted Ng Henry, King Henry ! whoſe Ecchg 
likewiſe ?edoubled 2 Warwick, 4 Warwick! And indeed all fo 9 
the preſent Face of Affairs, that King Edward finding no Place of Safety, he 
went with ſome Danger to nn, where he ſound twWo Holland Ships and one 
. where he imbark'd himſelf with ſeven hundred Men, without the 
manner of Baggage or Mony. In his Paſfage he was encounter'd by 
eight Eaftertipg Ships, fo that with great Difficulty he eſcap'd to Alchemar in 
land, belonging to the Duke bf Bargunay ;, where having no Nag to pay 
for his Waftage, he gave the Captain a fich Veſtment lind with Sables, pro- 
miſing not to forget his Civility, and to ſatisfie him better afterwards, A 
ſtrange Change of Fortune happening in a few Hours to ſuch a Prince mere- 
ly out of Remifsneſs and Careleſsneſs; who loſt a Kingdom without one Blow 
given, and was conſtrain'd to fly to a Ptince, whoſe Preſence alone opbraid- 
dd him with his Negligence, Luſt and Male- Adminiſtration, . To's 
wits, In theſt Times of Miſery, Queen Elisabeth, the Original of theſe Altera: 
tions, ſeeing herſelf deſtitute and abandon'd, took Sanctuary at Weſtminſter, 
where with a ſmall Attendance ſhe was deliver'd of a Son nam'd Edward; he 
who a ſhort Space after his Father's Death, was the Fifth King of that Name, 
who ſytnparhiz'd in Birth, Fate and Death with his Couſin the Son of the 
Dutcheſs of Clarente born on Ship-board before Calais. Many of her beſt 
Friends likewiſe betook themſelves to ſeveral Sanctuaries, who afterwards 
ou higlily ſerviceaBle at Edward's Return. The Kiſh Men, prone to In- 
rrections, finding that one King was fled, and the other in Priſon, came 
to London, and pillag*d the Suburbs, and deſign'd to have enter'd the City. 
had not the Earl of Warwith divefted them, who coming there, uniſh'd 
the Accomplices of the Inſurrection; hich Piece of Juſtice added nmwch to 
his Reputation and the Peoples Love. This great Earl accompany'd with his 
Brother the Archbiſhop of Tork, the Prior of St. John's, the Duke of Clarence, 
the Earl of Shrewsbary, the Baſtard Fauconbriage, the Lord Sani, and other 
Gentlemen; ſome for Love, ſome for Fear, and ſome to gaze at a changeable 
World, upon the ſixth Day of October enter'd the Tower of Lonuon, where 
King He#ry had been detain'd Priſoner about ſeven Tears, and there again 
nominated him fot their lawful King. Imtnediately they convey'd him 


roab'd in a long blue Velvet Gown through the City to the Biſhop's Palace, , 


him out 


on which Day he went in Proceſſion crown'd to the Cathedral Church of . 


where 4 pompous Court was kept till the thirteenth of the fime Month; up- 


St. Paal, the Earl of Warwick bearing his Train, and the Earl of Oxford his 
_ Sword, the People crying out God ſave Ki Henry! forgetting chat not lon 
before they had pray d for Edward againſt him. Thus was the Crown pact 


ſometimes upon Hem, and ſometimes upon Edward, according to the Pow. 
er of the prevailing Party, _ ne . 
va: In King Henry's Name a Parliament miet at Meſtminſter, upon the twenty 


fixth Day of November; in which Edward was declared at 
Country, and an Uſurper of the Crown, his Eſtate confiſcated, all Statutes made 


confirm d upon Henry, and the Heirs Male of his Body, and for want of fuch, 


upon the Duke of Clarence, and his Heirs Male, who hereafter was to be ac- 


know ledg d the next Heir to his Father Richard Duke of Tork ; and Edvard, for 
his Crimes committed, depriv'd of his Birthright, and all other Advantages 
attending it, The Earls of Pembrote and 770 were reftor'd to their Blood, 
Dignities and Eſtates; and the Marqueſs 7 
and His Fault pardon'd, ſince his Revolt from Edvard was the chief Cauſe of 
His W , Kingdom. Thoſe who fided with him were depriv'd of their 
HFonouts, Titles and Fac 
up Arms againſt King Henry, Upoh Wiſich Account John Tiptoft Earl of 
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Worceſter, and Lord Deputy of Ireland for. Edward, 1725 found in a Hollow 
Tree near Huntington, was brought to London and beheaded on Tower. Hill, 
Finally the Government of the King and Kin dom was committed to the great 
Earl of Warwick and his Son-in-Law the Duke of Clarence: So that Kin _ 
who ſcarce ever poſſeſs'd more than the Name of a King, ſeem'd not 65 much 
to be ſet at Liberty, as to have his Keepers chang'd, and his Priſon enlarg'd. 


About this Time Jaſper Earl of Pembroke, going into Wales to view his d. 


Lands in Pembrokeſhire, ſound there the Lord Henry, Son to Margaret, the on- 
ly Daughter and Heir to John Beaufort the firſt Duke of Somerſet, not then full 
ten Yearsof Age, kept in ſome meaſure like a Priſoner, yet honourably edu- 
cated by the Lady Herbert. This remarkable Youth was brought by him to 
London, and preſented to King Henry ; who after he had ſeriouſly fix d his Eyes 
upon him, ſolemnly ſpoke thus to the Lords about him, Lo, this is the Perſon to 
whom, after all our violent Struzgles, both we and our Adverſaries muſt at i ſub- 
mit. Which afterwards happening, confirm'd the Opinion that was held of 
his uncommon Sanctity, ſince by the Spirit of Prophecy he foreſaw the Suc- 
ceſſion of King Henry the 9 when at that Time many of both Houſes 
were alive to precede him. 


III. While all Things in England happily ſucceeded for King Henry's In- c. 
tereſt, his Rival Edward was uſing all poſſible Endeavours to recover his King- * 
dom by the Aſſiſtance of his Brother the Duke of Burgundy. Before his Land- 
ing in Holland that Duke was inform'd that he was dead, which was no unplea- 
ſing News to him, being biaſs'd by his ancient Inclination to the Houſe of 
Lancaſter ; and tho* Warwick's Power did much diſturb him, never expecting 
to gain him, yet he hop'd ſtrongly to oppoſe him, 1 Means of the two Dukes, 
of Somerſet and Exeter, who had been maintain'd by him in Time of their 
Diſtreſs. But hearing of Edward's Arrival in Holland, he was at firſt con- 
founded, for to aſſiſt him openly would draw on him the Enmity of King 
Henry ; nor could he in Honour deny him Succours, ſince his Wi was the 
other's own Siſter. However to prevent all Relief, Warwick's firſt Deſigns were 
to divert the Duke of Burgund), juſtly conceiving that while he was buſied 
with the Arms of Fance in Picardy, and thoſe of England near Calais, Dan- 

er would oblige him to look wholly to his own Affairs, without concerning 
Pimſelf with thoſe of other Men. Accordingly he ſent a Body of Men to 
Calais, to make Inroads into the Parts about Boaloigne, which were with all 
dutiful Reſpe& receiv'd by Vauclere; which freed him from all Suſpicion of 
being inclin'd to the contrary Party. For as ſoon as the News of Henry's Re- 
eſtabliſhment arriv'd at Calais, every one there took upon him the Earl of 
Warwick's Enſigns and Impreſs, which was a Ragged Staff made of Gold, Sil- 
ver, Silk or Cloth, according to the Condition of him that wore it. And 
Vauclere was the firſt who did ſo. Still the Duke of Burgundy knew not that 
Calais was at Warwick's Command]; but building. much upon Yaucleres former 
Uſage towards Warwick, and his accepting a Penſion from himſelf, he ſent 
the famous Hiſtorian Philip Comines to ſee what he had to rely on. Upon his 
Arrival, he ſoon found his Labour uſeleſs ; for all he met wore the Earls Co- 
lours; the Gate of his own Lodgings and Chamber-Door were mark'd with the 
White-Croſs; and Songs were every where og, of the ſtrict Amity between 
King Lewis and Warwick, This alter'd Comines Meaſures, and caus d him to 
aſſure Vauclere, That the Duke of Burgundy had made no Perſonal Alliance 
with Edward; ſince the Articles of the Contract only mention'd England and 
the King thereof; that therefore the Amity between England and ' Burgundy 
ſhould (till continue the ſame, the Name of Henry being put in inſtead of Ed. | 
ward. The Duke was not diſpleas'd at this Agreement, tho? it was not altoge- 
ther to his Deſire ; for by this he might ſecretly act as he pleasd, while he 
was free from being ſuſpected by King Heyry's Party. In the mean Time wp | 
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ward us d all poſſible Arguments and Perſuaſions to his Brother Burgunay, 
which at firſt were but coldly entertain'd by him; for the Dukes of Somerſet 
and Exeter had ſhow'd him what was owing to his Birth, he himſelf coming 
from the Houſe of Lancaſter, andhad promis'd what he could deſire agaiuſt 
Warwick, to whom they were both irreconcileable Enemies. Edward was not 
pleas'd to be nouriſh'd with Hopes, whilſt his Brother made him believe that 
his Diſſembling was neceſſary for them both; for himſelf, becauſe he was 
not to fight with two Kingdoms at the ſame Time ; and for his Brother, be- 
cauſe Opportunity might render his Succqur more effectual. | 
mine, At length, Edward reſolving not to bear any longer Delays, the Duke caus'd A D. 
ws four Ships to be made ready for him at Vere in Hilland, which being a free 1471, 
Port, the Ships might ſeem to be {ct out by Edward himſelf; and hir'd four- Reg. 11 ; 
teen more for him of the Eaſtirlings, bargaining that they ſhould tranſport >” 
him into E-glaxd, and ſerve him fifteen Days after his Landing. He alſocaus'd 2, ey ef 
fifty thouſand Florins to be ſecretly deliver'd to him, and that this Aid might ts King Eds 
not ſeem to be given by him, he by Proclamation forbad all Men to aſſiſt Ed. 1. 
ward ; by vi he freed himſelf from giving Suſpicion to Exgland, and whate- 
yer the Succeſs was, he remain'd Friends to both Sides. And now the Seaſon 
ſerving, King Ed vard being two thouſand ſtrong, beſides his Mariners, took 
Shipping for his former Kingdom of England, attempting firſt to land in Nor- 
folk ; but theſe Coaſts being ſtrongly guarded, he hover'd more Northwards, 
ann entring Humber, landed at Ravenſpur in Torkſyire ; the fame Plice where King Fdwird 
'2 King Henn the Fourth landed, when he came to deprive Richard the Second 1 
of the Crown, and uſurp it to himſelf Then imitating the fame Perſon, but 
much more his own Father, who upon the like Occa ſion thrice ſorſwore him- 
ſelf, he laid aſide all Claim to the Crown, and by Oath declar'd he came onl 
to recover his Inheritance, the Dutchy of Tork, He ſhew'd the rude Multitude 
that flock'd in to his Army, the Letters and Seal of the Earl of Northumb r- 
land, which as he affirm'd, and caus'd them to believe, was ſent for his ſafe 
Conduct to enjoy the ſame ; and in every Place where he came, he procla im'd His falſe Pr 
King He-ary himſelf, wearing an Eſtrich Feather, his Son Prince Edvara's Li- *. 
very. In the Practice of theſe popular and plauſible Pretenſions he approach'd 
the City of Tork, which was prepar'd to oppoſe him ; but by his inſinuating 
Beheviour and Affability towards the Magiſtrates, he obtain'd leave to enter 
upon his ancient Patrimony , upon Condition he ſwore to two Particulars ; 
Firſt that he would treat the Citizens according to his proffer'd Articles, and 
ſecondly that he would be faithful to all King Henry's Commands. To both 
which he ſolemnly ſwore ; but immediatly after broke the Firſt by ſeizing „ H ſeizes 
the City into his own Hands, and ſoon after the latter by reaſſuming his for- Vork. | 
mer Title to the Crown. In which may be obſerv'd both the Forbearance 4 
and Juſtice of Heav'n; the one in not immediately puniſhing him; the other 
in extending the Puniſhment to his Family; manifeſting, that the deterring 1 
of Vengeance is oftentimes the rendring of it more ſignal. | : 
ally, The Earl of HM armiet, now hearing that Edward was landed, before he had 
| march'd many Miles, ſent ſtrict Commands to his Brother the Marque!s 
Montague, then reſiding at Pontfract with an Army ſufficient to ſecure thoſe 
Parts, that he ſhould notſuffer his Entrance into York ; whilſt himſelf was pre- 
_ paring what Forces he could procure to join him. But whether the Marqueſs 
purpoſely conniv'd, or raher wholly ſhut his Eyes, it is certain he made no 
haſte to intercept his Paſſage to Jork ; nor indeed did he give him any Impedi- 
ment, when ſhortly aſter he in a more hoſtile Manner marc*hd from thence to- 
Wards Nottingham, paſſing quietly near Pontfract through the Midſt of his 
Enemies: Which incourg'd any to favour his Deſigns, jultly believing that 
Montague was either a real Friend, or afraid to meer with ſuch a powerful 
Enemy. At Nottingham Edward was Proclaim'd King, contrary to the Te- He ir proclaim 
nure of his firſt Pretenſions, and his Oath at ork, People flock'd ro him eve- m a- 
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ry Hour; and thus without Fear he paſs'd on to Leiceſter, that he might ap- 
proach his Enemy who lay then at Warwick, under the Command of the Earl 
of that Name, accompany'd with the Earl of Oxford, reſolving either to give 
him Battel, or elſe to find Means to join with his Brother the Duke of Cla- 
rence. The Earl was not well ſatisfy'd with the Marqueſs his Brother, who 
by not oppoſing him had incourag'dand ſtrengthen d the Enemy: He levy*d 
Soldiers with all Speed that he might come to Battel, and ſent to the Duke of 
Clarence to haſten his March towards him; but apprehending the Danger of his 
temporizing, he reſolv'd to fight alone himſelf with thoſe Troops he had, and 
witht his Deſign repair'd to Coventry. Edward, who ſoon after his Departure 
from Warwick came thither, follow'd him the fame Way ; which much per- 
plex'd the Earl, who was ſure of nothing but Battel, his Safety depending 
much upon the Will of Fortune, ſince he had reafon to fear that both bis Son- 
in-Law and Brother were corrupted. Having intrench'd himfelf, he waited 
the Arrival of the Duke of Clarence, who he underſtood was not far diſtant. 
In the mean Time Edward broke up his Camp, as if he deſign'd to give his 
Brother Clarence Battel by himſelf, and drew up in Battalia before him. But 
as ſoon as they were in Sight of each other, the Duke of Glocefter ran into 
Clerence's Camp, without ſo much as 3 the uſual ſafe Conduct, and 
they ſeemꝰd to treat of what long before they had concluded between them- 
ſelves. Peace was immediatly publiſh'd, and Edward proclaim'd King , and 
the two Brothers joyfully embrac'd each other, as tho? there had never been 
any Conteſt between them. 


The Duke of Clarence immediatly ſent Meſſengers to excuſe his Proceedings g. 


to the Earl of Warwick , offering him alſo very honourable and advantageous 
Conditions with the King his Brother , if he would ſubmit, and prevent the 
Effuſion of ſo much Blood But Warwick had a Spirit too ſtubborn to incline 
to any Conditions but thoſe of his own propoſing, much leſs from One who 
had directly betray'd him; therefore with Indignation he rejected all Offers 
of Courteſie, and ſpoke thus to the Meſſengers, Go tell your Maſter , I had ra- 
ther be an Earl, and like myſelf, than a falſe and perjur d Duke ; and before I falſifie 
my Oath, like him, I will lay down my Life at my Enemies Feet, which I doubt not but 
will be dearly parchagd., This bold Reſolution caus'd Eduard to be more wary, 
and to reſolve firſt to ſecure Henry, and gain the City of London; whoſe Ci- 
tizens hearing of his Approach, and the Encreaſe of his Army, and conſide- 
ring that Henry was unable to oppoſe him, they thought it more ſafe to fail 
with the faireſt Wind, therefore ſet open their Gates, and with publick Ap- 
plauſe cry'd out K. Edvard! Upon which the Duke of Somerſet and others, left 
to attend the innocent K. Henry, fled from the City; ſo that Henry was aban- 


Speed. 


com ines. 


Edward en- don'd, void of Help, Dexterity or Reſolution. And Edward entring {ix Months 
ter; London. after the Loſs of his Kingdom, put Henry again into the ſame Priſon, from 
angagein im- whence he had been taken by the Earl of Warwick, in which, if unmoleſted 


priſons Hen- 


ry. 


he might have been more happy , wp; io his Inclinations, than at Li- 
berty and Governing among ſo many Viciſſitudes of Fortune, above which 
his Piety had already ſet him. Edward in a publick Oration commended 
thoſe Citizens who had been Loyal to him, but ſo ſeverely threaten'd ſuch 
Merchants and others as had aſſiſted King Henn with Monies, that he made 
the reſt to tremble. But he who had not his Equal in captivating Mens 
Minds, after he had held them in a long and dreadful Suſpence , encourag'd 
them by expreſſing his loſt Words with as much Clemency , as he had done 
his former with Terror : Which not being procur'd by the Importunity of 
Officers, or Supplications , but from his own meer Motion, did ſo win the 
Hearts ofthoſe rhat were deſintereſted, that for the future they did that out of 


Love, which formerly nothing but Fear could have produc'd. And it is pro- 


bable that it was his inſinuating Behaviour that gave him ſuch an eaſie Entrance 
into London. Tho Comines alledges three Reaſons, of which the Reader Nw 
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be left to judge: Firſt, the Gentlemen that were in the S inctuaries, and the 
young Prince lately born: Secondly, Edward's great Debts in ” City, which 
gain'd him the Merchants good Wiſhes, ſince the Payment of his Debts depended 
upon his Succeſs ; Thirdly, the Love of many of the chief Citizens Wives, who 
having been familiar with him, drew their Husbands and Friends to favour him. 
Hal, So ſoon as Edward had ſettled his Affairs in London, he led forth his Army to King Edward | 
Hab. oppoſe the Earl of Warwick, who having re- united his ſcatter'd Forces, by eaſy wy 3g 
Marches was come to St. Albans; in hopes that his Reputation among the In- Warwick, Ge. 
| habitants of London would draw over many to his Side, or at leaſt fo divide 
them, as to render them of little Advantage to his Enemy. But Edwa#d, jea- 
| Tous of their Levity, which he had often found, interpos'd his Army between 
the City and the Earl of Warwick, to cut off all Means of Communication and 
Intelligence; and that the Preſence of King Henry might occaſion no Diſtur- 
bance in London, he took him into his Camp; by which the poor diſtreſſed King, 
whatever Side prevail'd, was morally certain of Deſtruction. King Edward en- 
camp'd upon Gladmore near Barnet; his Van was commanded by the Duke of 
Gloceſter, the Rere by the Lord Haſtings, and the main Battel by himſelf. On 
the other Side the Earl of Warwick with great Reſolution prepar'd his Forces; 
the Right Wing conſiſting of Horſe, he committed to the Earl of Oxford, with 
whom was join'd the Marqueſs Montague; the Left to the Duke of Exeter, and 
the main Battel, compos'd of Bills and Bows, to the Duke of Somerſet. He 
himſelf with invincible Courage gave Directions in every Quarter; and when he 
had ſurvey'd his whole Army, and lik'd both their Order and Behaviour, he 
ſent away his Horſe, reſolving to fight on Foot, and try the utmoſt of his For- 
tune, prefixing in his Thoughts no Medium between Death and Victory. Then 
he affectionately embrac'd all his great Commanders, in each of whom appear'd 
a Reſolution equal to the Cauſe ; and having by many Proteſtations declar'd 
their ſincere Faith and Forwardneſs to the preſent Service, every Man betook 
himſelf to his reſpective Charge. 
Hell It was Eaſter Sunday in the Morning, a Day remarkable for that it was ſtain'd 77 eleventh 
falls. With ſo much Blood, when both Armies approach'd each other for Battel. That Sens Nor- 
*- for King Edward took Courage from the Juſtice of their Cauſe, and the For- net Field. . 
tune of their Prince: That for the Earl, from the mighty Valour of their Com- 
mander, and from the Piety of him for whoſe Redemption they now hazarded 
their Lives. Both fought for their Kings, both Kings having been crown'd, 
and acknowledg'd by ſeveral Parliaments; and indeed the Queſtion was fo 
nice and ſubtle, that even among Divines it had continu'd long, and at that 
Day remain'd not abſolutely decided. No wonder then if the common Sol- 
diers on both Sides had the fame Aſſurance of Truth, and with equal Juſtice 
began a Battel which was one of the fierceſt that had ever been fought by en- 
rag'd Men; the Kingdom and Life being the Queſtion on one Side, and Life 
and the Kingdom on the other. For (ix Hours the Victory continu'd doubful, 
tho? it often tended to the Earl of Warwick's Side; till at length Error alone 
brought Diſorder upon his Army, and that a final Overthrow. For the Earl of 
Oxford giving his Men a Star with Streams for his Device, rais'd a Miſtake in 
the Army that they were Part of the Enemy whoſe Badge was the Sun, which 
was occaſion'd by the Miſtineſs of the Weather: Wherefore when they were ſuc- 
ceſsfully preſſing forwards, they were thought to be King Edward's Men flying, 
which caus'd their own main Battel to attack them fiercely on the Back. Upon 
which Error, Oxford ſuſpecting Treaſon in Warwick, immediately fled with 
eight hundred Men; and King Edward with certain freſh Troops in Reſerve, e yorkins 
ſoon took the Advantage of this Diſorder, and forc'd them all to ſhrink back, prevail. 
Warwick us'd all Methods both of Language and Example; but when nothing 
could prevail, he furiouſly ruſh'd into the thickeſt of his Enemies, hoping either 
that his Men would bravely follow, or that Death would prevent the 
Miſery of a Defeat. Montague _ to what Danger his Brother was reduc'd, 
| | aaa | = rag. 
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es | 5 wg ran violently in to his Reſcue ; and both ſoon oppreſs d with Numbers fell, and 
— with them the Spirit of the whole Army. In their Deaths they both clear'd 

thoſe Calumnies with which they were blemiſh'd; Warwick with having a 
ſwift Horſe in Readineſs for Flight; and Montague with holding Intelligence 
with King Edward. ' Soon after their Fall, King Edward obtain'd a compleat 
bo Victory, with the Death of ten thouſand of his Adverſaries, and fifteen hundred 
of his own Men; among whom were none of Note, beſides Sir Humphrey Bowur- 
chier, Son to the Lord Barnes. The Duke of Somerſet and Earl of Oxford 
fled towards Scotland; but fearing Danger by the Length of the Way, they re- 
pair'd to Wales to find out the Earl of Pembroke. The Duke of Exeter, who 
was left half ſlain among the dead Bodies, with great Difficulty eſcap'd, and 
took Sanctuary in Weſtminſter. The great Slaughter of the common People is 
attributed to this : That whereas Edward in his other Battels was wont to cry 
out, Kill the Lords and Commanders, and ſpare the reſt; he acted contrary at 
this Time, being highly offended that they more eſteem'd the Earl of Warwick 
than himſelf. | | 

This was the End of the mighty Warwick's worldly Glory, the greateſt and 
buſieſt Subject of theſe Times, whole Ambition was to make and unmake Kings; 
and it could not be expected that ſuch a ſtormy Life ſhould be concluded by a 
calmer Death. His Ruin took its Riſe from his Father, who being Couſin-German 
to Henry the Fiſth, forſook his Reſpect to Conſanguinity, for that of Affinity with 
Richard Duke of Tork, who marry'd his Siſter Cicily, Mother to the preſent 
King Edward. Treading in his Father's Steps, by which he ruin'd innocent 
King Henry, he proceeded like an indiſcreet Builder, ſo delighted to pull down 
and ſet up, that at length Part of the Frame he had erected himſelf, fell upon 
Their Glny him and cruſh'd him to Death. When by the moſt powerful Engines of Poli- 
extingwſh% cy and Valour, he had rais'd up his Thoughts to the higheſt, by making himſelf 
King in Authority, and cauſing the Crown to be entail'd upon the two Princes 
who had marry'd his Daughters, Providence in one Overthrow ruin'd him, and 
permitted his Sons-in-Law, with their Wives, not long after to be extinguiſh'd 
by ſtrange Deaths, none anſwering his Hopes but the younger Daughter, and 
that propoſterouſly to his Deſign. For ſhe indeed by marrying the Duke of 
Gloceſter, the Murderer of her Husband Prince Edward, became Queen to an 
Uſurper ; and ſoon after by Poiſon, as it was juſtly believ'd, put a Period to 
her Glory. His Grandchildren by the Duke of Clarence, who arriv'd to any 
Age, dy'd by the Axe upon a Scaffold; and all that Greatneſs he ſo violently la- 
| bour'd to confirm in hisPoſterity, by unnatural Deaths was reduc'd to nothing. 
His Brother Montague was unhappily involv'd in the fame Ruins; and both 
were thought ſo conſiderable in the Eye of the Nation, that when King Edward 
Their Bodies return'd triumphantly into London, he caus'd their dead Bodies to be expos'd 
_— three Days together to all Comers, that every one might be ſatisfy d in the Reali- 
ty of their Deaths. After which they were permitted to be convey'd to Bilſam 

Abbey, and there interr'd in that Priory among their Anceſtors, 
While King Edward's Affairs thus far proſper'd at London, the Winds that #z!:. 
had ſtopp'd King Henry's Queen Margaret at France came favourably about to — 
fill her Sails for England, and indeed to accompliſh the Decree which Heaven 
Queen Mar- had prefix d. She. and her Son Prince Edward, with their French Followers 
garer {anus , being landed at Weymouth, were ſoon entertain'd with the melancholy News of 
4 Weymonk, the Loſs at Barnet Field; which fo affected the unfortunate Queen, that at firſt 
ſhe fell into a Swound, and after a little Recovery withdrew her {elf to the Ab- 
bey of Ceerne. Here the chief of her Party reſorted to her, as Edmund Duke 
of Somerſet, with the Lord John his Brother, John Courtney Earl of Devon- 
ſbire, the Earl of Pembroke, Fobn Lord Wenlock, and Fobn Longſtrot her, Prior 
of St. John's. Theſe with many promiſing Expreſſions comforted the ſor- 
rowful Queen, and offer'd their Aſſiſtance to eſtabliſh her Son Edward, tho? it 
were with the Los of their Lives, deſiring her only to undertake the Autho- 
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given, an obſtinate Battel began. The King 


rity of the War, and they would ſuſtain the Charge and Burden of it, by 


whoſe Power and Valour they did not doubt but to abate the Pride of Edward 
the Uſurper; who holding himſelf ſecure, began to relapſe into his former Neg- 
ligence. To theſe Reſolutions the warlike Queen conſented, and us'd all Dili- 
gence in her Proceedings; when conſidering what Methods to follow, her Care 
was moſt fix d upon the Life and Safety of her Son: And therefore, as well for 
their Advantage, as for the reſtraining of the Tortiſts, ſhe thought it. beſt to 
ſend him back again into France ; from whence he might ſupply them with tiew 
Forces, or at leaſt over-awe Edward from tyrannizing too far. 
contrary the Lords alledg'd, that Prince Edward, being the ſole Hopes of the 


Lancaftrians, ought to be preſent in the F 1 the Sight of whom would add 


Courage to his own Soldiers, and cauſe many of the contrary Side to come over 
to him. Which Opinion prevailing, every Perſon departed to make what Pre- 


parations he could; and the Queen with her French repair'd to Bath, where 


h 
the 


Atrows fo gaul'd 5 Line, that he commanded them to give back, my 


ion, that his Men were ſoon put to Flight. He himſelf recovering the middle 
Hale, and without Action, whom he moſt oppro- 


Head in Pieces: When immediately the Duke of Gloceſter, and after him King 
Eaward enter d the Trenches, and ſoon put an End to the Battel by defeating 7% Von: 


Aaaa 2 


But on the 


marches 4 


gainſt them. 


ad _ his Ordnance to great Tewkesbury, 
uke of Somerſet's Men ; and 


all the Queen's Party. For there were lain on her Side Fobs Lord ee. prevail: 
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the Earl of Devonſbire, the Lord Wenlock, Sir John Delves, Sir Edward H. 1 
den, Sir Robert re an and Sir 7obn Lewhkener, with no leſs than "RM 
thouſand Men beſides. This was the twelfth Battel fought between the Houſes 
of Lancaſter and Tork, and the ſixth and laſt that was fought in King Edward's 
Reign ; in which, or ſoon after, both the Queen and her Son Prince Edward 
were taken Priſoners. But the Duke of Somerſet, the Prior of St. John's, with 
many Kniglits and Efquires took Sanctuary in the Abbey, and other Places in 
the Town; notwithſtanding which, they were violently taken out and ar- 
raign'd before the Duke of Glocefter, who that Day ſate Conſtable of England, 

7 where they were without Mercy, or Regard to Blood, condernn'd to Death, which 
they immediately ſuffer'd upon a Scaffold erected in the Town. With. theſe 
Lords dy'd twelve worthy Knights, befides others of inferior Note. er 
Violation of the Sanctuary King Edward made good the Opinion the World 
had before conceiv'd of him; that Religion could never fo far prevail upon his 
Conſcience, as to be any Bar either to his Pleaſures or Re . 
Young Prince Edward fell into the Hands of Sir Richard Crofts, who in- He. 
tended to have conceal'd him; but King Edward having promis d a Penſion of 
King Henry's 2 hundred Pounds per Annum to whoſoever ſhould bring him alive or dead, 
Sen been be be- and Life to the Prince if he was not already dead; Crofts believing he would 
— Ed. not falſify his Promiſe, preſented him to him. King Edward fixing his Eyes 
upon him, and admiring the Sweetneſs of his Youth and Diſpoſition, demanded 
of him, How he durſt come with flying Colours into his Kingdom, and raiſe bis 
People againſt him? To which he couragiouſly anfwer'd, That be came to re- 
cover his Father's Kingdom, "bis . on and natural Inheritance, deſcended to 
him by ſeveral Generations. King Edward, highly offended at theſe Words, 
thruſt him difdainfully away with his Gantlet, and fome ſay ſtruck him on the 
Mouth: Upon which Encouragement the Dukes of Clarence and Glocefler, the 
Marqueſs Dorſet, and the Lord Haſtings, ſeiz d fuddenly upon the Prince, and 
and murther With their Poniards moſt barbaroutly-murther'd him; contrary to the Laws of 
in his Heſence. God, Nature and Nations; whoſe Blood was afterwards reveng'd upon every 
| one of them in particular. His Body was bury'd without any Solemnity, a 
other poor and mean Perfons, in the Church of the Monaſtery of the Black- 
Fryars in Tewksbury. | 
Shortly after this laſt Battel, King Edward had Notice that the Northern Feline. 
Men were in Arms, and defign'd to hazard themſelves for the Queen's Liberty ; © 
upon which he 'march'd towards Coventry with ſuch a Power, that they were 
ſoon diſcourag'd, and came thronging in to offer him Subjection. Let all the 
Lancaſtrians were not fo determin'd, but rather  defign'd once more to try 
whether Fortune would favour them. They had one fit Inſtrument to promote 
the Enterprize, the Baſtard Fauconbridge, Son to the Earl of | Kent, a great 
Supporter of King Edward's lntereſt. However, this Son, being a Man of a 
turbulent Spirit, and bold and active, the Earl of Warwick had made him his 
Admiral, to ſecure the narrow Seas againſt King Edwara's Power; which Office 
he executed beyond his Commiſſion, and became a Terror to all Merchants. 
Having got three hundred Male- contents from Calais, he reſolv'd to try his 
The Baſtard Fortunes at Land; and putting in at Dover, great Numbers of looſe Perſong, 
Fauconvricg* moſt of them the Dregs of former Rebellions, daily repair d to him, ſo that his 
2 Forces came to be ſeventeen thouſand ſtrong. ith: theſe he march'd to Lon- 
don, and in a hoſtile Manner demanded Admiſſion into the City, and the Re- 
leaſement of King Henry out of Priſon; but was reſiſted by the Mayor and Citi- 
zens on one Side, and the Lieutenant of the Tower on the other. Upon which he 
brought up his Shipping to St. Catbarines, and leaving in them Men ſufficient 
to receive the Booty brought, with the reſt he march'd to Aingſton Bridge; 
promiſing his Soldiers by the way, to give them the Plundering of VMſeſtminſter 
for their Dinners, and of the Suburbs of London for their Suppers, hut Lon- 
don it ſelf mould be their Breakfaſt'the next Morning. But being diſappointed 
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at Kingſton, and hearing of King Edward's March towards London, he turn'd 
back to Southwark ; when to open his Way into London, he caus'd the Bridge 
to be fir'd ; and three thouſand of his Men being by his Veſſels ſent over the 
Thames, divided themſelves into two Parties, one attempting to enter at Aldgate, 
and the other at Bi 2 Both theſe they ſet on fire, bo that the City was 
in three Places both fir d and aſſault'd at the 2 Time; but by the Care and 
Valour of ſome Noblemen and Citizens, the bold Fauconbridge was at laſt 
dxiven to his Ships with the Loſs of ſeven hundred of his Men, and not long u i ,u;s 
after his Forces were diſpers'd, and himfelf beheaded. F | 
Hall, On the twenty firſt Day of May, King Edward with the chief Lords of King Edward 
&, FAEngpland, anda Boly of thirty thouſand Men came to London, where he was 4 Ton- 
triumphantly receiv'd, which he as gratefully requited, giving the Order of 
Knighthood to the Mayor and ſome others who had bravely repus'd the late 
Rebels, commending both the Valour and Loyalty, and 2 to reward 
the meaneſt of his good Citizens Loves with ample Satisfaction, as ſoon as the 
Common- wealth had recover'd its former Quiet. In the mean Time the cruel 
Duke of Gloceſer took an Occafion to viſit King Henry in the Tower, where 
obſerving his unmov'd Behaviour, either out of Pity of his unbounded Injuries, 
or of Envy at his unparallel'd Patience, or out of Jealouſie of the Life of one 
idoliz'd by many thouſands in the Nation, he ſtabb d him to the Heart with % ve... 
his own Hands, or at leaſt commanded it to be done in his own Preſence. The muwderd in F 
Body of this murder'd King was with Guards, and ſome ſhow. of Funeral Rites, #5 Lower. 
brought into St. Paul's Church, where with the Face uncover'd it was expos'd 
to the Curioſity of every Eye; for the King refolv'd rather to endure the 
Scandal of his Murther, t to liaaard the Queſtion of his Life. Here it bled 
again afreſh; and became 2 melancholy Spectacle to moſt of the Beholders. 
From thence it was carry'd to the Black-Friars Church, where being laid bare. 
fac'd, it bled as before, to the great Amazement of the ſorrowful SpeRators'; 
who:look'd upon it as a miraculous way of demanding Juſtice from Heaven, 
when it was not to be had on Earth. At length it was put into a Boat, with- 
out Prieſt, Clerk, Torch or Taper, Singing or Saying, and was -— bn into 
the Abbey of Chertſey in Surrey, and there without any Pomp interr'd. hs 
Thus dy'd the juſt and innocent King in near the Fiftieth Year of his Age, 
who had been proclaim'd.in the Cradle, crown'd in his Infancy, and again at 
more Age in the City of Paris; living in all Piety, and loving his Subjects, 
igni eight Years, was in that Time toſs d with infinite . 


and geigning thi 
and Mutations: For he was twice impriſon d and deprived of his Crown, be- 
tray d, ſmitten, and wounded, and in all things became a memorable Example 
of Fortuneꝰs Inconſtancy. His diſconſolate Wife Margaret, who twenty fix TY 
Years before, had with the utmoſt Pomp and Magnificence been crown'd Queen he _—_ q 
of England, and had rul'd over all, was now become a poor Priſoner in Want | 
and Niſtreſs, and wore out her Time in Tears and Lamentations :*Which being 
known to Duke Reyner her Father, the afterwards offer'd Terms of, Ranſom to 
King Edward, which prov'd ſo burthenſome to that Prince, that he was con- 
ſtriin'd to pawn or ſell the greateſt Part of his Dominians to purchaſe her 
Liberty: So that. the beſt of her future Condition was only the Return of a 
miſerable Daughter to an indigent Father. Her Marriage with King Henry 
was both contrary to Policy and Juſtice on his Side; and as ſoon as Ihe found 
her Husband's Weakneſs, the us d all Machinations to reduce him to her fole 


Command, with the Deſtruction of his moſt faithful Friends; iſo that ſhe was Fer cbaralier. 


both unfortunate to her ſelf, and ruinous to the Kingdom. Her Proſperous 
Fortune preſents her in her worſt Colours, à fa&ious,” buſie and imperious 
Queen; her Adverſe in the Beſt, an induſtrious Woman to recover what her 
Folly had loſt, an excellent Wife, and indulgent Mother ; ſo that had ſhe ne- 
ver acted but when Misfortunes. had compell'd her, ſhe had been rank'd among 
the beſti Examples of her Sex. Her Life was the Diſcourſe of the preſent and 
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ſucceeding Times, becauſe it occaſion'd the Deſtructon of the Houſe of Lanca- 
fer hes the wes conſiderable in the Chriſtian World; but her Death was ſo 
obſcure, that we do not find it in Hiſtory when ſhe left this World. 


Aa 1-4 V. The victorious Edward being thus ſucceſsful, and having deſtroy'd 2d 
1472. the very Root of the Lancaſirian Party, he proceeded to ſettle the Nation, and d, 
* to lop off all ſuch Branches as might diſturb the Peace of that, or his own Se- 
Reg. 12. curity. And firſt under a Pretence of Treaſon, he ſecur'd the Archbiſhop 
KinzEdward's of Tork Brother to the late Earl of V arwick, and ſeiz' d all his Goods, Lands, 
Care for bis and Lordſhips, and got Poſſeſſion of his rich Plate and Jewels, of which one 
fue Sagen. in his Mitre was of ſuch a Value, that the King caus'd it to be ſet in his own 
Crown. After this he ſent him over to the Caſte of Guiſnes, where he con- 
tinu'd a Priſoner, with leſs courteous Uſage than himſelf had ſhown to King 
Edward when he was his Priſoner. In which Times of Fear and Danger, 
The Earl of Faſper Earl of Pembroke, with his Nephew young Henry Earl of Richmond, 
Richmondfies fled into Bretaign, where they were honourably receiv'd and entertain d by the 
fo BIet'8% Duke of that Province. Their Eſcape created ſuch a Jealouſie in King Edward, 
that he offer'd large Sums of Money to that Duke, if he would deliver them up 
to his Power : To which the Duke reply'd, That be could not in Honour deli. 
ver up thoſe difireſſed Princes that bad implor d bis Protection; but for his 
ſake, be would take ſuch Care of them, that he ſhould haue no Caiiſe of Ap. 
pre benſions from them And to that End he remov'd their own Servants from 
The Misfare them, and appointed Bretaigns to attend upon them. Fobn Earl of Oxford, 
— 2 creat after Barnet Field, for a while ſecur'd himſelf in St. Michael's Mount in Corn- 
. wall, but afterwards yielding himſelf to King Edward, had his Life pardon'd: 
But yet he was ſent over Sea to the Caſtle of Hammes, where for the Space of 
twelve Years, till the Death of King Richard the Third, he was kept a cloſe 
Priſoner. His Counteſs, who was Siſter to the late Earl of Warwick, was 
never permitted to come to him, nor had any Thing allow'd for her Subſiſtance, 
but was compell'd to live upon the Charities of others, and what ſhe could get 
by her Needle or other Work. But ſtill more deplorable was the Condition of 
Henry Holland, Duke of Exeter and Earl of Huntington, who after he had 
made ſo mighty a Figure for many Years, was reduc'd to ſuch Wants, as may 
be an Example to all Men of the Uncertainty of Secular Grandeur. For Co- 
mines tells us, That he himſelf ſaw the Duke of Exeter running bare-leg'd af- 
ter the Duke of Burgundy's Train, Wie his Bread for God's ſake; but he 
declar'd not his Name, being neareſt of the Houſe of Lancaſter, and Brother- 
in-Law to King Edward himſelf ; but afterwards his Quality being known, 
Burgundy fe a ſmall Penſion to maintain him. Not long aſter, he was 
found dead upon the Shore of Dover, quite ſtripp'd and naked; but how he came 
by that Death, no Diſcovery could be made. 
Ze 


A. D. All Things being brought to a reaſonable Quietneſs, and Edward rei n 
eſiminſler, in which he re-eſtabliſh'd thoſe Acts which King Henry 


without any Competitor or dan Diſturber, caus'd a Parliament to 
1473. ſembled at 2 
Reg. 1 3. had abrogated, and annull'd thoſe that were made againſt his Friends and Fa- 
W vourites, at the ſame Time pardonin all former Offences. During this Seſſion the 
Burgundy de- Duke of Bus 5 ſent his Ambaſſadors to King Edward, deſiring his Aſſiſtance 
. | fares did of againſt the French King, which was the more readily heard and granted, as 
| King Edward. well for the Favours receiv'd of the Duke, in the Time of his Neceſſities, as for 
| | his Reſentment againſt Lewis, who had furniſh'd Warwick to diſpoſſeſs him 
of his Crown. And indeed this was a Spark that would probably ſet the Engliſh 
Hearts on Fire to rechver France, which was loſt by 22 the laſt Kin Þ 
Money being wanting for ſo great an Enterprize, the King 
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aving expended what 

2 3 had been given him the laſt Year, he proceeded to a new Invention, which was 
to cauſe a Liſt to be made of the richeſt and ableſt Men of the Kingdom; who 
being fummon'd before him, he by his infinuating Arts of Perſuaſion ſo far pre. 
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Chap. V. 36. X 
vail'd upon them, as they all willingly ſuffer'd themſelves to be aſſeſs'd, ſome 
to gratifie him, ſome for Sagas and ſome for Fear. By this Means he rais'd 
_ vaſt Sums of Money, which he call'd by the new Name of Benevolence; in 
the raiſing of which, we are told of a rich old Widow, who being by the King 
courteouſly demanded what ſhe would contribute upon ſuch an urgent Occaſion, 
ſhe anſwer'd, For your Majeſty's Royal and Amiable Countenance I will con- 
tribute twenty Pounds Sterling. This Anſwer and Gift ſo pleas'd the King 
that he teſtify'd his Gratitude by giving her a hearty kiſs; which ſo tranſported 
the Gentlewoman, that ſhe immediately doubled her Sum, and added twenty 
Pounds more. By which ſlight Paſſage, aJ udgment is eaſie to be made of the 
King's Temper ; either of it felf full of Humanity, or without Difficulty 
bending to the loweſt Courteſie, when it any ways concern'd the Advancement 
of his Profit, hee | 
.* All Things being in a Readineſs, King Edward repair'd to Dover, and there A. B. 
embark'd himſelf for Calais with an Army more formidable than any that hi- 
therto had invaded France : For he had almoſt all the Nobility and Gentry of 1474- 
the Nation, fifteen hundred Men at Arms compleatly accouter'd, fifteen thou- Reg. 1 4, 
ſand Archers on Horſeback, beſides a great Number of Footmen, Pioneers and ve King 
others; which was the more furprizing and remarkable, becauſe ſo much embarks for = 
Blood and Money had been ſpent in the late Civil Wars. This Army was about 3 4255 6 
twenty Days in paſſing between Dover and Calais ; but before their Landing, 0, 
King Edward ſent a Letter of Defiance to the French King, in which he de- 
manded no lefs than the whole Realm of France, threatning if he refus'd, to in- 
vade his Dominions with Fire and Sword. King Letwis receiving the Letter, He defies the 
which Comines ſays was excellently well penn'd, he privately conferr'd with French King. 
the Herald that brought it, and in Subſtance return'd this Anſwer : It is far His Anſwer, 
better and wiſer for the new King your Maſter to truſt us an old e 
than to rely upon two ſuch new Deceivers as the Duke of Burgundy and the 
Earl of St. Paul will prove, if be complies with them. And ſo commend me 
to your Maſter. Which the Herald promiſing to do, he was graciouſly diſ- 
miſs'd with an honourable Reward of three hundred Crowns, and thirty Ells 
of Crimſon Velvet, with a Promiſe of greater Acknowledgments, if a Peace 
was concluded ; as alſo with a Preſent of a ſtately Horſe, a wil4 Boar and a 
Wolf for King Edward. | The Duki 
3 And now to make good the French King's Allegation to the Herald, the e l 
Duke of Burgundy, who had promis d upon the Word of a Prince to bring to King Edward, 
Calais two thouſand Lances, and four thouſand Light-Horſe, fail'd to come. 
Upon which the Lord Scales was ſent by King Edward to the Duke'to remind 
him of his Agreement, and to haſten his Arrival with his promis'd Forces: 
But his Journey was to no great Effect, only occaſioning the Duke with a ſmall 
Troop of Horle to come to the King, formally to excuſe himſelf for his Back- 
wardneſs; alledging this Reaſon, that having been employ'd in the Siege of / 
Nusz, he could not leave the Place without infinite Diſgrace, if either Compo- F 
fition or Submiſſion were enforc'd ; for that Reaſon he was compell'd too much 
to treſpaſs upon his Patience by the Obſtinacy of the Beſieg d; but promis'd to 
ſupply all Defects, both with his Preſence and Power, and that with all Speed, 
The Earl of St. Paul likewiſe by his Letter perſuaded King Edward to pro- 
ceed in the Enterprize, and not to doubt of any Accommodations both from 
the Duke and himſelf. Upon this Aſſurance and Encouragement King Edward 
advanc'd forwards, but in his Paſſage found no Performance of Promiſes, either 
| From one or the other; for the Duke did not accommodate his Soldiers at Pe- 
tonne with Victuals or Lodging, as was requiſite and expected; and the Earl in- 
ſtead of ſurrendring up St. Quintin's according to Agreement, fally'd out up- 
on ſuch as were ſent from King Edward to take Poſſeſſion, and play'd upon 
them with the Cannon of the Town, This caus d King Edward to ſuſpect , #* Met 
the Truth of the French King's Character of the Duke and Earl; and from Ef 
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thenceforward ſtood upon his own Guard, giving no further Credit to their 
Proteſtations : Which being reſented by the Duke of Burgundy, he pretended 
extraordinary Occaſions, and promiſing a 1 Return with his Forces, he 
took his Leave and departed, which did not a little increaſe the King of Eng- 
land's Suſpicions. ; ä 
The French King having Intelligence of the Duke of Burgundy's Departure, wa. 
and foreſecing the Danger if they ſhould unite their Powers, he reſolv'd with 
himſelf to make a Trial to mediate a Peace in the Duke's Abſence ; and yet to 
treat in ſuch a Manner, that if it took not Effect, he might diſclaim the 3 
ledge of the Overture. Whereupon he privately difpatch'd a Meſſenger, in 
Appzarance a Herald, but in Reality a Perſon of no Office or Eſtimation, and 
not known to any of the King's Houſhold, but to Villiers the Maſter of the 
The French Horſe, who only was acquainted with the Project and Party. This counterfeit 
— 9 Purſivant at Arms, cloath'd with a Trumpet's Banner- roll, addreſs'd himſelf to 
Edward, the King of England, and upon Admiſſion into his Preſence, he firſt ſhew'd 
the great Deſire the King his Maſter had for Peace, whoſe Amity for England 
he had ever eſteem'd ; excuſing his Reception of the Earl of Warwick with the 
Neceſſity of the Times, whom he aſſiſted not againſt King Edward, but the 
Duke of Burgundy, who had drawn the Engliſh to theſe exceſſive Charges only 
to repair his own broken Fortunes, and to make a good Compoſition for him- 
ſelf. Laſtly, He defir'd that the King of England would grant a ſafe Conduct 
to the Ambaſſadors of the French King his Maſter, who ſhould fully inform his 
Majeſty, and give his ſafe Conduct for a further Conference in theſe Affairs. 
This Meſlage being deliver'd in a ſubmiſſive Tone, expreſſing much Humility, 
and ever yielding to the King's Greatneſs of Spirit, and the Nation's Glory, to- 
gether with a Promiſe of ſuch Conditions as ſhould be honourable and profita- 
who yields to an ble, begot a favourable Audience. And many of the great Lords, who had 
Accommoda- plentiful Revenues at Home, were as ready as the King to hearken to Peace, and 
%. © forſake unneceſſary Dangers Abroad. Nor did the greateſt Stateſmen diſlike a 
Treaty, conſidering that almoſt all the Engliſh Wars in France had rather pur- 
chas'd Fame than Treaſure to the Kingdom; and when the Soldiers return'd 
Home, their Scars were uſually greater than their Spoils. Upon theſe Conſi- 
derations King Edward granted a fate Conduct, and ſent with this Meſſenger 
an Engliſh Herald, to receive the like and other Aſſignments from the French 
King. 
Par when the Duke of Burgundy underſtood that a Peace was negotiating be- #-!. 
| tween the two Kings, he in Haſte poſted to the Engliſh Camp, attended only TY 
by ſixteen Horſemen, The Diſtraction of his Look and Geſtures expreſs'd the 
| Wildneſs of his Thoughts; ſo that the whole Army diſcover'd his Diſcontent 
Toe Duke of before he declar'd it. At his firſt Appearance before King Edward, he broke 
Burgundy's into a moſt paſſionate fierce. Language, upbraiding him with inglorious Sloth, 
eſentment: and the indefatigable Courage of the former Kings of England, upon whoſe At- 
tempts ever attended the nobleſt Victories. He made a ſcornful Repetition of 
the Mirth his Enemies would make at his Return, as if he had come over with 
ſuch a numerous Army, Merchant-like to Traffick for a little Money; and the 
deſpicable Appearance of his People, when they ſaw the mighty Conqueſts their 
Contributions had procur'd. King Edward charg'd hin with Neglect and other 
Miſcarriages, and the Earl of St. Paul's with ſomething worſe ; and when he 
intimated that he and the Duke would {till be included in the Peace, Burgundy 
diſdainfully rejected it; proteſting the Love he bore to the Engliſh Name, 
not Care of his own Safety, had inclin'd him to this Enterprize. And to ſhow 
how little Dependancy his Fortune had on any other, and how without any 
Mediation he was able to make his own Peace, he vow'd to conclude none with 
Bu tomEffed, France, till the En 10 Forces had been Three Months retir'd. After he had 
thrown out theſe diſorder'd Speeches, in much Diſcontent he left King Ed.- 
ward ; who not a little admir'd to hear himſelf fo diſdainfully treated, ring 
| rarely 
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ratel been agecuſtottſed to any Language, but what was ſoften'd and poliſh'd 
by Compliment atid Flättery. | i 
% The Peace being reſolv'd between the Two Kings of England and France, the 
Place appointed for Conference was near Amiens; and the Parties afſign'd from 
the French; were the Baſtard of Bourbon, Admiral of France, the Lord St. Pi- 
erre, and the Biſhoþ* of Eureux. For the Engliſb, were the Lord Howard, 
Sir Thom#s Sr. Leger, and Dr. Morton, Lord, Chancellor of England. All 
theſe meeting, they ſoqn concluded a Peace, the Subſtance of which! Articles 
were as following: That the French King ſhould immediately pay to the King , 7 F*«* con. 
of England ſeventy five thouſand Crowns of the Sun; and annually fifty thou- * 
ſand Crowns at London during King Edward's Life. That Charles the Dau- 
* pine ſhould marry the Lady Elizabeth, eldeſt Daughter to King Edward, 
and they two to have for their Maintenance the whole Dukedom of Gaſtony, 
vor elſe fifty thouſand Crowns Yearly. to be paid in the Tower of London 5 | 
the Space of nine Years; and at the End of that Term, the Daupbine and his 
Lady was to habe x hi 1 of the Charge of which, the French King was to 
be acquitted. That the Lord Howard, and Sir John Cheyney, Maſter of the 
© Horſe; ſhould remain in Hoſtage 'till he Engliſo Army had 8 France, 
* and a general Peace for nine Years concluded; in which the Dukes of Bur- 
* pundy and Brotaigu Were alſo to be included, if they thought fit. This was 
ſo acceptable to thẽè French King, that he gave great Preſents of Plate, Money 
and Jewels to the Enpliſh , and beſides, he made moſt magnificent Entertainments 
for all of that Nation at the City of Amiens, of which Comines gives us a very 
particular Account. The Duke of Gloceſter ſolely. oppos d this Agreement, 
as not Honourable,” or rather not ſuiting with his Deſigns ; however it met with 
no great Delay: And tb compleat all, it was agreed that the two Kings ſhopld 
have a Perſonal Thterview at Picquigny, a Town three: Miles from Amiens, 
ſeated in a Bottom, upon the River Somme. Over this River a ſtrong Bridge was 
purpoſely built, and in the midſt of it a Grate, made with Croſs. Bars, no wi- 
der than was ſufficient for Men to thruſt in their Arms; cover'd with Boards 
above to avoid the Rain, and the Bridge ſo broad, that twelve might ſtand in a 
Rank on both Sides. 3 44 8 S 
ba, The Day approach'd, and the two Kings repair 'd to the Place in great Splen- An Interuies 
dor; he of France came firſt to the Grate, accompany'd with twelve Perſons, Reef ug. 
according to Appoiritment ; of whom John Duke of Bourbon, the Cardinal his ld and 
Brother, 'and Comines Lord of Argenton, were the Principal. King Edward France. 
enter'd'the Bridge on the other End, with his Brother the Duke of (Clarence, 
the Earl of Northumberland, the Lord Haſtings his Chamberlain, and the 
Lord Chancellor with eight more; being himſelf gloriouſſy adorn'd with Cloth, . 
of Gold, and wearing a black Velvet Cap richly beſet with Diamonds. Comines 
ſays that his very Preſence ſpoke him a King; and that both gracefully approaching 
the Grate,” with a teverend Bow and Bending of the Knee, the two Monarchs 
embrac'd through the Partition with mutual Courteſy, Lewis firſt broke 8i- 
lence; and declar'd, That he never coveted any Sight ſo much as This ;, and / 
that be hleſſd God 'whs had brought them together to ſo glorious an End, 2 
After this the Biſhopb of Ely,” who was . of Eng land, made an Elo- | 
quent and Learned Oration; and then read the Articles of Peace, and demanded 
of the two Kings whether ney were done with their full Conſents. Which 
being acknowledg d, each of them 775 one Hand upon the Miſſal, and the 
other upon che H 1}:Ctols, took theit ſolemn Oaths to obſerve the ſame: And 
then falling itto "more" familiar 'Copverſation, Lewis with. a pleaſanter Air 
told King Bummi, That be would one Day invite bim to Paris to viſit and 
court the fir Ladie of that City; and, if; he ſhould, chance. to male any falſe 
Steps tvith then he would gr the Cardinal of Bourbon for hit Confeſſor E 
by which he at once Handfolm Nac the Infixmities. of both Perſons. 
After ſome Couplimetits, 311d more private Diſcourſes, both Kings parted with 
9 B bbb . great 
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great Satisfaction; only Lewis began to be under ſome Fears that Edward's Cu- 
rioſity might carry him to Paris, the Delicacies of which City had invited too 
many Engliſh Princes before. „ ane Pe get 

Many of King Edward's Servants were diſpleas'd with this Agrement, be- wa. 
lieving he had not conſulted his own Honour; particularly one of them nam'd 
Lewis de Bretailles, who being with Comines, and demanded by him in how 
many Battels Edward had been preſent ; he anſwer'd, In nine, and was Vifo- 
rious in all, but in this you have made bim loſe, for his Return into England 
without Fighting or Danger, will redound more to his Diſhonour, than all bis 
Viftories have # to bis Honour. Lewis being inform'd of this Anſwer: ſwore 
according to his Cuſtom, Thar this Man's Mouth muſt of Neceſſity be bridled; 

and immediately caus d him to be ſent for to dine with him, making great Of- 
fers to draw him to his Service ; which being refus'd, he gave him a thouſand 
Crowns, with particular Promiſes to him and his Relations, if he would culti- 
The Artifices vate the Amity between England and France. Such Artifices was Lewis 
of the French oblig d to uſe; and there were few Engliſh Lords, great in the Opinion of the 
AY State, but ſhar'd proportionably of his Bounty ; even the ſcrupulous Duke of 
Gloceſter return'd not home without a large Preſent both of Plate and Horſes. 
The Affection of the Lords was generally bought up, according to the ordina 
Courſe in Markets; as they were worth more in King Edward's Eſtimation, fo 
was their Price rais d. The principal Men of Name who were in Penſion, 
were the Lord Haſtings, the Lord Howard, Sir * Cheney, Sir Anthony 
St. Leger, and Sir Thomas Montgomery. Among theſe, beſides the preſent 
Gifts, he annually diſtributed fixteen thouſand Crowns, and exacted from eve- 
ry Man an Acquittance z which none refus'd to give but the Lord Haſtings, 
who declar'd, His Hand ſbould not be ſeen among the King's Accounts at Paris; 
but {till receiv'd the Penſion, which without that Formality was continu'd. 
At what Rate King Lewis valu'd his Amity with England, is eaſily to be judg'd 
by his profuſe Liberality ; but how. lawful it was in the Receivers, we will 
not ſtrictly determine. For though in this King's Reign, as likewiſe in that of 
Henry the Seventh, many of the great Counſellors were in Penſion to Lewis, 
and his Son Charles, yet it is hard to judge how it could agree with their Dig- 
nity ; it being beneath a noble Mind to owe any Revenues to a Prince, whoſe 
Safety muſt never be in the firſt Place of their Care. 
King Edward King Edward having receiv'd the Money agreed by Articles, and given his 
returns into Hoſtages, march'd to Calais, in order to paſs over into England. It ſeem'd very 
TR ſtrange to many, that after he had enter d France with the nobleſt Army that 
any King of England had before, ſo ſmall a Sum ſhould cauſe him to return. 
Writers have had different Apprehenſions as to this Matter; but after all, con- 
fidering King Edward's former Condition and Circumſtances, it was thought 
Wiſdom in him, after he had been fail'd by the Duke of Burgundy, deluded by 
the Earl of St. Paul, allur'd by Lewis with Monies, Penſions, and chiefly 
with the Promiſe 'of ſo honourable and advantagious a Match, to withdraw 
himſelf; avoiding thereby ſuch Snares into which the Contingencies of War 
might throw him, as well at Home as Abroad. And ſuch the Generality of his 
Friends accounted it; and when he return'd to London, he was receiv'd with 
the Acclamations and Triumphs of a Conqueror. | 


A. D. V. The Remainder of this Reign, which continu'd about ſeven Years lon- zu. 


1475. ger, was without any extraordinary Actions, and for the moſt part calm and . 


Reg. 15. undiſturb'd. The King enjoy'd his Dominions without any Moleſtation from 
Foreign Enemies, by means of the late Treaty with France: Burgundys Enmi- 
ty did no ways trouble him, which was ſoon diverted another Way, to the Loſs 
of that Prince's Life : Scotland was in a ſafe Condition, by reaſon of the 
Truce, the Quality of her preſent Government, and the want of Encourage- 
ment from France: And at Home he found himſelf freed from all dangerous 


Oppoſers, 


Oppoſers, who were come to their Ends either from the Sword in the Field, or 


the Axe on the Scaffold; of neither of which he was ſparing. The Life of e Kine 


young Henry Earl of Richmond, now in Bretaign, was what alone could give 
him real Trouble: He could not poſſibly live at Eaſe, and attend ſuch Pleaſures 
to which he was naturally addicted, ſo long as this Worm did gnaw upon his 
Heart; that Earl being the only Reli& of the Houſe of Lancaſter, who might 
probably deprive him of his Quiet and Kingdom, if he was not remov'd out of 
the World. In order to this he ſent Doctor Stillington, and others, Ambaſ- 
ſadors to the Duke of Bretaign, with large Sums and fair Promiſes, That he 
defign'd to marry his eldeſt Daughter Elizabeth to the Earl of Richmond, by 
which all unhappy Cauſes of Diſſentions might be entirely extinguiſh'd. The 
Ambaſſadors ſo far prevail'd upon the Duke, that he deliver'd the Earl to them, 
who conducted him to St. Malo's; where while they ſtaid for a fait Wind, the 
young Earl, by the ſubtle Contrivances of Peter Landoes, the Duke's Trea- 
ſurer, who had not been well gratify'd by the Engliſh Ambaſſadors, made his 
Eſcape, and fled to a Sanctuary; from whence neither Intreaties nor Promiſes 
could allure him. Nevertheleſs upon Landoes's Promiſe that he ſhould be ſafel y 
kept and confin'd to that Place, the Ambaſſadors return'd Home, and acquainted 


fears the Earl 
of Rich mond, 
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King Edward with the Duke of Bretaign's Courteſy in delivering him, and 5 to no Pur: 


their own Negligence in ſuffering him to eſcape; affording no other Satisfaction *** 
than Landoes's Promiſes. King Edward diſſembled his Concern, arid the 
better to ſecure his Family, he created his eldeſt Son Edward Prince of Wales 


&*c. and his Second Son Duke of Tork; giving the Order of Knighthood to 
the Son and Heir of the Earl of Lincoln, and many others: He alſo created 
twenty four Knights of the Bath, of whom Brian, Chief-Juſtice, and Littleton, 


a Judge of the Common-Pleas, were two. | 
King Edward being now in a great Meaſure free from all Apprehenſions of 


2. Danger, the better to give Luſtre to that Peace he had ſettled, began to addict 


himſelf to a profuſe Hoſpitality; a way of Greatneſs in which the Monarchs of 
England have in all Ages exceeded the other Princes of Europe. AnJ upon all 
ſolemn Times, when Ceſſation from Labour licens'd the Vulgar to admire the 
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living in Time 


glorious Outſide of a State, he ſhew'd a particular Grandeur to the Eye, by pre- f Rate 


ſenting as well Martial Exerciſes in Juſts, Tiltings, Tournaments, and the tke, 
as the ſofter Entertainments of Wir and Ingenuity. Never wy Prince was more 
familiar with his Subje&s than King Edward; for now all hings ſucceeding 
without Interruption, he ſet his Heart upon Pleaſures, which had hitherto been 
affl icted with continual Troubles; and frequently laying aſide the State of a Prince, 
he often would freely converſe with the inferior Part of his People. At afloat 
he ſent for the Mayor and Aldermen of London, with others, upon no other 
Occafion than to Hunt in his Company ; and himſelf to eat, drink, and be merry 
with them. As alſo another Time he did the like at Valtham, where he gave 
them a moſt friendly and familiar Entertainment, and ſent to their Wives two 
Harts, fix Bucks, and a Tun of Wine; which gain'd a nearer Affection than 
many greater Favours. He was wont often to court and converſe with beautiful 
Women, which Fault by King Lewis was noted and prevented as to the French 
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Ladies; but in England he ſeem'd to take his full Scope of Liberty: For be- Vi cn 


fides the Lady Lucy, formerly mention'd, and ſome others, by whom he had e 
Iſſue, he kept three Concubines ; who, according to his own Words, all excell'd 
in very different Qualifications ; One the merrieſt, another the wiſh, and the 
third the holieſt Harlot in the Kingdom, as one whom no Man could get out of 
the Church, unleſs it were to his Bed. The merrieſt was Fane Shore, Wife to 
a Citizen of London, in whom he took extraordinary Pleaſure ; the other two 
were greater Perſons, but in their Humility were content to be nameleſs, and 
to forbear the Praiſe of thoſe Properties. p | 
5 In theſe Times of Eaſe and leaſure, Richard Duke of Gloceſter began to 
ſhew his Ambition and Malice, which h 
| | Bbbb 2 ther 


0 A. D. 
e chiefly levell'd againſt his own Bro- 1477. 
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| Deſigns a- 
gainſt the Duke 
of Clarence. 


Accuſations 
againſt him. 


A. D. 


1478. 
Reg. 18. 


He is drowned 
in a Butt of 
Malmeſey. 


- The Misfor- 
tunes of his 
Family. 


A. D. 
1479. 
Reg. 19. 


KingEdward's 
Severities. 


ther the Duke of Clarence, a Prince of greater Spirit than did become a Brother 
and a Subject. As his Ruin was long deſign d, ſo there were three Things that 
concurr'd to the bringing it about; the King's Suſpicion, the Queen's Hatred, 
and his own Miſmanagement ; which latter would not have effected it without 
the other two. His former Rebellion and Alliance with the Earl of Warwick, 
were Faults long forgiven ; yet ſtill there remain'd a Fear that theſe old Incli- 
nations, laid aſide fora preſent Advantage, might be reaſſum'd; eſpecially when 
he had the Pretence of an Agreement in Parhament, that he ſhould ſucceed to 
the Crown, upon the Failure of King Henry's Heirs. This Conſideration wound- 
ed the Queen to the Soul; ſhe thought that if her Husband dy'd firſt, her Chil. 
dren would never ſucceed their Father; and the was confirm'd in this Opinion 
by the Rumor of a Prophecy, That G ſhould be the firſt Letter of his Name 
that ſucceeded King Edward ; and this Duke's Name being George, it was 
thought he ſhould be the Murderer of Edward's Sons, which Gloceſter after- 
wards really was. To theſe, -other Reaſons were added, which render'd the for- 
mer more deus 5 his attempting to marry Mary, only Daughter to the late 
Duke of Burgundy ; in which the Queen oppos'd him, endeavouring to have 
marry'd her to her Brother, the Earl of Rivers; ſo that their Diſguſts and the 
King's Jealouſies were continually augmented. But the Imputations which gave 
ſome Colour to the Juſtification of his Condemnation, were, That he caus'd a 
Report to be rais d among the People, that Thomas Burdet was unjuſtly put 
to Death, who had lately been executed only for wiſhing in a Paſſion that the 
Horns of a Deer had been in the King's Belly : That the King us'd Necromacy 
and Poiſon, to bring ſuch as he hated to their Ends; That Edward was illegiti- 
mate, and not begotten by the Duke of Tork; That he had procur'd many to 
ſwear to him and his Heirs, without reſerving due Obedience to his Brother; 
and that he had pretended to the Crown by Virtue of the Contract made with 
Henry the Sixth. 


Theſe ſeveral Accuſations were brought publickly upon the Stage, and into wa. 


open Parliament, where he was found guilty, and ſent cloſe Priſoner to the Tower 
of London. Here upon the eleventh. of March he was ex xg; put to Death; 
the manner, as it is generally receiv'd, was by thruſting his Head into a Butt 
of Malmeſey Wine, by which he was ſuffocated, His Body was firſt expos'd, 
and then bury'd at Tewkesbury in Gloceſterſbire, by that of his Dutcheſs Iſabel, 
Counteſs of Warwick, who being with Child, dy'd of Poiſon not long before. 
The Death of this Prince, which may modeſtly be accounted the Vengeance af 
Heav'n, every where begot an extraordinary Cenſure ; the unnatural Severity 
taking away all Excuſe from thoſe who molt favour'd the King. It was gene- 
rally condemn'd, both in regard of the Manner, it being prodigious to be drown'd 
without Water upon dry Land; and of the Quality of the Perſon, he being the 
firſt Brother to any King of England that ever was attainted. King Edward, 
who had conſented to it, was afterwards ſo afflicted with the Remembrance of 


it, that when any ſu'd for the Life of a condemn'd Man, he uſually cry'd out, 


Oh unfortunate Brother, who. had no Man to intercede for him! This Prince, 
left Iſſue behind him, Edward Earl of Warwick, and Margaret, afterwards 
Counteſs of Salisbury, both Infants, and Followers of their Father's Misfor- 
tunes ; He a continual Priſoner, at twenty four Years of Age, beheaded under 
Henry the Seventh; and She, at fixty two, loſt hers in the Reign of Henry the 
Eighth, which put a full Period to the famous Name of the Plantagenets. The 
ſame Year in which the Duke of Clarence was murder d. the Nation was pu- 
niſh'd with ſuch a raging Peſtilence, that the Sword in fifteen Years before de- 
vour'd not ſo many as this did in four Months. | 


After the Death of the Duke of Clarence, King Edward ſoon began to give Heine. 
another Face to his Temper and Diſpoſition ; and from being affable and liberal, 


he became auſtere and covetous, to the great Wonder and Diſſatisfaction of 
his People. For whereas the Laws of England granted many Things in F r | 
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of their Kings, which the Kings themſelves ſeldom put in Execution, as being 
too full of Rigor ; he by virtue of thoſe Laws took ſuch Penalties as they who 
were rich inc urr'd for want of punctual Obſervance of them; and making no 
Difference in reſpe of Blood, (Wal or Title, he made all ſorts of Men ap- 
prehend that he would become formidable to the whole Nation: For having 
abated the Courage of other Men by his Brother's Death, there were none that 
dard contradict him. But the greedy heaping up of Money was ſo much the 
more monſtrous to him, becauſe it was contrary to his natural Temper; fo that 

| ſuch a Change ſeem'd to foreſhew approaching Death. In theſe Times Am- 
baſſadors were frequently ſent from England to France, and from France to A. D. 
England ; the Former, that according to their Obligation, the French might 1450. 
ſend for the contracted Lady Elizabeth Daughter to King Edward ; and the Reg. 20. 
Latter to excuſe their Delays, charging it upon the Wars of Burgundy and the 
Low-Coumries, in which al the chief Men in the Kingdom being employ'd, #* Aſtaler. 
ſhe could not be ſent for in a Manner becoming the Dignity and Greatneſs of 
both the Crowns. So as he who earneſtly deſires a Thing, by nothing more 
eafily deceiv'd than by the Confirmation of new Promiſes ; Edward was eaſie 
to believe, and Lewis made Advantage of his Falſhood, and brought about his 
Purpoſes' of marrying his Son another Way; which if he had carry d more 
openly, he could not have effected them. And King Eduard being grown 
groſs in Body and more unactive in Mind, ſeem'd to reſt ſatisfy d with the Fame 
of his former Victories, and the preſent Enjoy ment of his annual Tribute from 
France, which was duely paid into his Exchequer. So that they are not much 
miſtaken who ſay that Ko Engliſo have generally won more Honour by Fight- 
ing than by Treaties. 

In theſe Ting) Fave: the Third of that Name, King of Scotland, ſent his A. D. 
Ambaſſadors into England, to move and treat of a Marriage between the Lady 481. 
Cicely, King Edward's ſecond Daughter, and his eldeſt Son Zames Prince of Re 
Scotland. King Edward and his Council thinking this Affinity might be both 5 3 
honourable and profitable for England, did not only readily grant his Suit, Scoctand. 
but alſo furniſh'd him with certain Sums of Money, that the Marriage ſhould 
not hereafter be interrupted ; upon this Condition, that if the intended Marriage 
ſhould by any Accident be broken off, either on the Scotch or Engliſb Side, that 
then the Provoſt and Merchants of Edinburgh ſhould be bound for the Repay- 
ment of the Money. All Hiſtories repreſent King James as a Man much ad- 
dicted to his own Will, and to deſpiſe the good Advice of his ancient Nobility, 
and his grave and faithful Counſellors ; and that none might reprehend his 
Actions, he entertain'd and preferr'd Men of mean Birth and worſe Conditions; 
by, whoſe evil Counſel he ſo afflicted his Nobility with Exactions and Impriſon- 
ments, and ſome with Death, that divers of them choſe a voluntary Exile and 
liv'd in foreign Countries. Others he himſelf baniſh'd, particulary his ſecond 
Brother Alexander Duke of Albany, who was entertain'd by King Edward ; and 
moreover caus'd the Veins of John his third Brother to be open'd, ſo that he 
bled to Death. Beſides this his Carriage towards his Brothers, Friends and No- 
bility, by the Inſtigation of the French King, who repin'd at this laſt League 
and Alliance, he neglected his Promiſe and Affinity made with King Edward, 
and caus'd an Army to be rais'd in order to invade the Kingdom of England. 

And relying upon his own Valour and the Aſſiſtance of France, he ſent a pe- 

remptory Meſſage to King Edward, That he ſhould not dare to aid his Sifter Te King of 

the Dutcheſs of Burgundy againſt King Lewis, who was the Scots ay : and . us 7 

alſo with Threats of War he commanded him to deliver to his Ambaſſadors the ward. 

Duke of Albany, then reſiding in the Engliſh Court; and laſtly to make full | 
Satisfaction for all Damages done upon the Scorch Borders. . 

King Edward not a little inrag d at theſe falſe and diſhonourable Dealings, 1 482. 

even in the Winter Seaſon muſter d his Men, prepar'd his Artillery, and fitted out Reg 22. 
his Navy, that nothing might be wanting in the following Spring: Which was , ,” . 
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no ſooner advanc'd, but he appointed for his Lieutenant his Brother Richard 
Duke of Gloceſter, who with the Earl of Northumberland, the Lords Stanley, 
Lovell, Greiſtock and others, with the Duke of Albany himſelf, march'd into 
the North with an Army of above twenty thouſand ſtrong. And firſt Gloceſter 
beſieg d the important Lown of Berwick, and then marching forwards with 
eat Terror and Devaſtations, he enter'd the chief City Edinburgh, urging 
ing James to perform his Covenants concerning tiſe Marriage between Prince 
James his Son and the Lady Cicely, before agreed upon, and threatning Ruin 
and Deſtru&ion, if the Match was not conſummated. The Scotch Nobi- 
lity reflecting upon their own imminent Danger, put to Death the King's 
wicked Counſellors, ordain'd the Duke of Albany Vicegerent of Scotland, 
and promis'd to repay the Money receiv'd according to Covenants. After 
which, with the Surrender of the ſtrong Town of Berwick, which had been 
out of the Engliſh Poſſeſſion for twenty one Years, a general Peace was conclu- 
A Peace cn. ded between the two Nations. Whereupon not long after, Garter King at 
Arms was ſent into Scotland, with a formal Inſtrument in Writing to the Pro- 
voſt and Burgeſſes of Edinburgh, who had undertaken to disburſe the Money, 
to ſignify King Edward's Mind touching the Marriage intended, and to demand 
| the {aid Sum by a fix'd Day, which was accordingly repaid. 
A. D. As King Edward was greatly diſappointed in the Marriage of his ſecond Mw... 
82. Daughter to Scotland, ſo he met with a greater as to that of his eldeſt Daughter 
1483. to France. For the French King finding the Daughter of Auſtria more proper 
Reg. 23. for his Son's preſent Intereſt, deluded Edward with Shews of firm Faith, till 
he had effected his Purpoſe. The naming of this ſounded fo harſhly in King 
Edward's Ears, that he would never ſuffer that String to be touch'd in his Pre- 
ſence, but ever believ'd that the French defign'd honourably, tho' the Truth of 
their Deſigns was confirm'd by the Duke of Auſ{ria's Ambaſladors reſiding in 
| King Edward England. Yet ſtill Edward would not ſo much as entertain a Suſpicion againſt 
_— ” the French King, and therefore ſuffer'd him to encroach upon thoſe Parts of 
Picardy that join'd to Calais, and to gain Time *rill it was paſt recalling. For 
then the Lord Howard returning from France, confidently told him, That he 
was preſent, and ſaw the Lady Margaret of Auſiria, Daughter to Duke Maxi- 
milian, Son to the Emperor Frederick, receiv'd into France with great Pomp 
and Splendor, and at Ambois contracted and eſpous'd to the Dauphine. The 
King became ſo nicely ſenſible of this Abuſe, that he immediately reſolv'd up- 
on a Revenge; and every one with Chearfulneſs provided for War, the Cle 
ſupplying in Montes what they could not do in Perſon. But while he was 
paſſionately endeavouring to call Lewis to an Account for his Crimes, he was 
fſummon'd by Death to give a full Account of all his own. Being ſeiz d by a 
His laft Scl. melancholy Fit, or as others ſay a Surfeit, and finding little Hopes of Recovery, 
98 5 he began to conſider the 2 of all his Victories, which he had purchas'd 
with the Expence of ſo much Engliſh Blood; and to reflect upon the deceitful 
Beauty of his ſenſual Pleaſures, which now appear'd with all the Marks of Hor- 
2 ror and Deformity. Then cauſing his Lords, which were then numerous in 
| Court to be ſent for, he upon his Bed pathetically recommended to them the 
Care of the young Princes his Sons; ſhewing them, That they being ſo young 
they flood in need of extraordinary Counſellors, which in the Diſtraction of 
private Contentions could bardly be found : That they having all a Relation 
to bim, ſome by ar by Fu „ all by Love and Duty, they were to 
join in a reciprocal Aﬀettion to each other, that the Conformity of their Minds 
migbt beget the like in their Actions, and in their Ends np ly conducing to 
the Service of an Infant King, and the general Good of the Kingdom. 
Then reminding them of the innumerable Evils ariſing from Civil Wars and 
Diſſentions, he heartily begg'd of God that our of bis particular Goodneſs no 
ſuch might hereafter - happen; but as this Favour was never to be expected 
without the forgetting of paſt Injuries,” it caus'd bim in the Name of the 
ad ſome 
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ſame God, and as the laſt Comfort be ſhould receive, to deſire of them all a 
fmncere Forgiveneſs of any Injuries done by him, All that were preſent fell 
into Tears; and thole who had born greateſt Hatred freely ſhook Hands in To- 
ken of their laſt Obedience to the dying King ; who being pleas'd with theſe 
outward Expreſſions of Love, ſoon after expired in the forty ſecond Year of 
his Age, upon the ninth Day of April, after a tumultuous, great and various 
Reign of twenty two Years, one Month, and five Days. . 


The Manner of his Interment was thus: Firſt, the Corps was cover'd from n Interment. 
Seniferd: the Navel to the Knees, and fo laid naked upon a Board for ten or twelve 


Hours, to be view'd by all the Lords in London, as well as the Lord Mayor 
and his Brethren ; and then he was ſeared. The next Day he was brought in- 
to St. Stephen's Chapel, where three Maſſes were ſung over him in the Morn- 
ing, and Dirige and Commendam in the Afternoon ; at Night he was well 
watch'd by the Nobles and his Servants. In this manner he reſted eight Days, 
and on the ninth he was convey'd to Veſtminſter Abbey, born by ſeveral Kni — 
and Eſquires, cover'd over by a large black Cloath of Gold, with a Cros of 
Cloth of Silver, and. above that a rich Canopy of Cloth Imperial fring'd with 
Gold and black Silk, born by four Knights having at the Corners four Ban- 
ners born by four other Knights, the firit of the Trinity, the ſecond of our 
Lady, the third of St. George, and the fourth of St, Edward, The Lord 
Howard bore the King's Banner before the Body, and the Officers of Arms a- 
bout him on every Side. In the Hearſe in Weſiminſler Abbey, above the Body 
and Cloath of Gold, was a Perſonage in the Similitude of a King, in Royal 
Robes, and a Crown on his Head, a Scepter in one Hand, and a gilt Ball 
of Silver in the other, with a Croſs patee. After many Solemnities perform'd, 
the Body was plac'd in a Chariot drawn by ſix Horſes, and fo with great Pomp 
went to Charing-croſs, where the Chariot was cens'd, and from thence to Hon, 
and ſo to Eaton, where it was met by the Proceſſion of Windſor. At the Ca- 
ſtle Gate the Arch-Biſhop of York and the Biſhop, of Wincheſter cenſed the 
Corps; and from thence they paſs'd to the new Church, where in the Quire 
was appointed an admirable wrought Herſe, being that Night watch'd by many 
Nobles and Eſquires of the Body, and was there bury'd with all Solemnities 


befitting ſo great and victorious a King. 


To fay ſomething of his Perſon and Character, Comines tells us, That he was / pw/n ind 


Hi Death. 


the goodlieſt Gentleman that ever his Eyes beheld, tall of Stature, fair of Charater. 


Complexion, and of a moſt noble Preſence ; yet too much inclining to Fat and 


Groſsneſs in his latter Days. Let the Gifts of his Mind ſeem'd to ftrive for 


Priority with thoſe of his Body, having a moſt couragious Heart, and a mag- 
nanimous Diſpoſition, being politick in Counſel, witty in Converſation, and in 
Adyuerſity . ee In Battel he was bold and adventurous, being preſent in 


nine ſeveral Engagements, in which to his great Renown he always fought on 


Foot, and was ever victorious. He was far from being proud, yet very ambiti- 
ous ; and to gain his Ends, no Man was Maſter of more inſinuating Methods 
than himſelf. In the midſt of all his ſhining Qualifications he could ſet no Bounds 
to his Luſt or his Ambition, in both of which he was remarkably puniſh'd. As 
to the former, it was obſerv'd that never Man was fram'd by Nature more apt 
to the Exerciſe of it, and whom amorous Courtſhip did misbecome : Yet this 
Sin, tho black in the Eye of Heav'n, by Politicians is too often excus'd in a 
Prince, as not generally injurious to his Subjects. But notwithſtanding that 
Opinion, beſides the fatal Example, if we obſerve the Revolution of Kingdoms, 
we find no Iniquity in Princes ſo commonly puniſh'd : The Diſhonour of one 
Lady abus'd often cauſes the Diſgrace of ſeveral Families, and mighty Factions 
joining for Revenge ; for no Injuries like theſe are ſo cruel to human Nature, 
and with ſo little Patience diſſembled. For this King Edward was peculiarly 
puniſh'd in his Sons, who were both depriv'd of all Things by their unnatural 


Uncle; 
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Uncle; and there was ſo much Appearance of Right in that Uſurper, by their 
Father's Incontinency, that even an Act of Parliament was made to baſtardize 
them both. As to his Ambition, tho* according to the exact Rules of lineal 
gucceſſion he had the neareſt Right to the Crown, yet conſidering the innume- 
rable Perjuries, Treaſons, Bloodſheds, and other Calamities that brought him 
and ſecur'd him in the Throne, his and his Father's Actions were leſs juſtif 
ble than thoſe of many real Uſurpers: And all thoſe Victories he obtaim d, 
were againſt his own Nation, and his greateſt Adverſaries were in Conſangui- 
nity with him; ſo that he may more properly be ſaid to have let himſelf Blood, 
| than his Enemies; or rather for the Preſervation of his own Body, to have cut 
me Miſo- off his principal and moſt neceſſary Limbs. The Hand of Heav'n lay heavy 
nes of b upon his Generation, and notwithſtanding all his Succeſs he was deſcended from 
One a moſt unfortunate Family, he being the only Male of all his Houſe, except a 
Child of Richard the Third, that dy'd a natural Death, after it claim'd the 
Crown. His Grand-Father the Earl of Cambridge was beheaded at Southamp- 
ton; the Duke of York his Father ſlain before Sandall ; of his three Brothers, 
the Earl of Rutland was ſlain in cold Blood, the Duke of Clarence drown'd in 
a Butt of Malmeſey, and the Duke of Gloceſter, aſter he had ſtrangled his Ne- 
phews, loſt his Kingdom and Life in Battel. So that we meet with no Trage- 
dy, whether true or fabulous, where we find ſo many various and cruel Deaths 
as in this Family, Beſides two Sons, King Edward left ſeven Daughters, of 
whom Elizabeth the Eldeſt met with good Fortune, and was marry'd to King 
Henry the Seventh: Cicely was marry'd to Viſcount Wells, and after that to ano- 
ther, but had Iſſue by neither: Anne marry'd to Thomas Howard Duke of 
Norfolk, whoſe Children dy'd all young: Bridget was a Nun in Dartford - 
Mary promis'd to the King of Denmark, but dy'd before Marriage: Margaret 
dy'd young: Catharine was married to William Courtney Earl of Devonſhire, 
and he had Edward Earl of Devonſbire, who dy'd without Iſſue in Padua in 
the Year 1556. | C 
In this Reign flouriſh'd ſeveral Men eminent for Arts and Learning, as well 
as Valour, as Thomas Littleton a famous Judge of the Common Pleas, who 
brought a great Part of the Law into Method which before was confus'dly di- 
2 Jobe Forteſcue a Judge, and Chancellor of England, who was famous 
or underſtanding the Laws and Conftitution of England: Fohn Harding and 
William Caxton, both Writers of the Engliſb Hiſtory : Scogan a learned Gen- 
tleman, and a Student of Oxford, who for his pleaſant Wit and jocular Con- 
ceits was call'd to Court. And that which now began to give new Encourage- 
AE f ment to Learning was the famous Art of Printing; which was firſt found out 
in Germany by John Gutterbergben about the Year 1440, or ſomewhat later, 
and was brought into . by William Caxton, a Mercer of London, and 
probably the ſame with the Hiſtorian, who firſt practise d the ſame in the Ab- 
bey of Weſtminſter, Anno Dom. 1 573. and the eleventh of this Reign. 


Learned Men. 
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8 
The Hiftory of King EDWARD the Fifth. 
Containing tus Months, and twelve Days. 


I ING Edward the Fourth left two Sons behind him, Edward Prince A. D. 
g of Wales, twelve Years and five Months old, and Richard Duke of 483. 
Tork, about nine Years of Age. The firſt of theſe by all Writers is R 
call'd by the Name of King Edward the Fifth, as being lawful and rightful Neg. O. 
Heir to the Crown of England, and was accordingly proclaim'd King. Bar if Yong Ed- 
we conſider the Nature of his Reign, it may rather be call'd an Inter-Regnum; 7". Kings 
or perhaps more properly the Tyranny of Richard .the Third, who from the 
Death of King Edward the Fourth, both rul'd: 3s a King, and rag d as a Ty- 
rant. Of this Man, who was now Duke of Glocefter, we are told ſtrange Sto- 
ries, as to his monſtrous Birth, his deformed Perſon, and his barbarous Diſpo- 
fition ; of all which we have not ſo much Cernainty, as that his Ambition had 
long prompted him to uſurp the Crown of England, This was in part diſco- 
ver d by means of one Miſtlebrole, who in the ſame Night that King Edtvard 
dy'd, haſtily went to one of the Duke's Friends in the City call'd Potter, and 
rouling him out of his Bed, declar'd thatKing Edward was departed. To whom 
the oor with great Satisfaction rep'y'd en will my Maſter the Duke of 
Gloceſter be King, This ſoon appear d in the Event; tho' at that Time the 
Duke was in the North of England; for which Reaſon the Lord Haſtings, 
then Lord Chamberlain, ſent an immediate Expreſs to him of the King his Bro- 
ther's Death; acquainting him withal, that he had committed the young King, 
the Queen, and his other Children, to his Gare and Government, and like-, 
wiſe putting him in mind, how neceſſary it was for him ſpeedily to repair to 
London. But the Duke of Gloceſter needed no Spur to ſet him forwards, who 
was already in a full Career; and as he had long projeted how he might at- 
. tain to the Crown, he now found the Way more open than ever. 
| Young Prince Edward, now call'd King, was at Ludlow in Shropſtire when 
his Father dy'd, where he had liv'd for a conſiderable Space, in order to awe 
the Welſb. Here he had many of his Mother's Relations about him; but Sir Au- 
tbony Woodvile, the Lord Rivers, was appointed his chief Counſellor and Director. 
This placing ſo many of the Queen's Friends about the young Prince was thought 
to be good Policy in her; but the Duke of Gloceſter turn'd it to their Deſtruction, The Duke « 
- and upon that Ground laid the Foundation of all his unhappy Fabrick. For 5oceter 
whomſoever he found either diſpleas d at them, or Friends to himſelf, he diſco- he crown. © 
ver'd his Thoughts to them, ſome by Words, and ſome by Writings and ſecret 
Meſſengers, That it was not to be ſuffer'd either in Reaſon or Policy, that the 
young King their Maſter ſhould be in the Hands and Cuſtody of bis Mother's 
Relations, ſequeſier'd in a manner from their Company. and Attendance, who 
were far 2 to them both in Birth and Merits. | With theſe and the like 
Infinuations, he ſoon ſet ſeveral on Fire who were but too apt to kindle into a 
Flame; eſpecially the Duke of Buckingham, and the Lord Chamberlain Ha- 
ſtings, both of great Power and Authority. Theſe two, not having ſo much 
ction for each other, as Hatred to the Queen's Party, agreed in this Point 
with the Duke of Gloceſter, That they would entirely remove from the King's 
Society all his Mother's Friends, under the Name of Enemies to the Publick, | 
This firſt Step gain'd, the Duke of Gloceſter underſtanding that the Lords then /, Huli. 
about the King deſign d to bring him to be crown'd at London, accompany? 
with ſuch a Power of their Friends, that it would be difficult for him to effect 
his Purpoſe, without ſuch Numbers as would raiſe the Appearance of a Rebel- 
| | Cccc | ; lion ; 
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lion; he therefore ſecretly, and by various Methods, caus d the Queen to be 
perſuaded, That if her Son came to London with ſuch a numerous Retinue, it 
would cauſe many Miſchiefs, and adminiſter Matter of Suſpicion and Jealou- 
ſies to ſeveral who were but lately reconcil'd, Upon this the Queen ignorant- 
ly in all Haſte ſent to her Son, and her Brother; earneſtly requiring them, for 
ſome Cauſes known to her ſelf, to diſmiſs their Guard; which was the ſooner 
obey'd, _— wn Duke - ks jo _— _— DSS his Party, 
wrote to the King ſo reverently, and the reſt ſo lovingly, that without any great 
Suſpicion the Kini mov'd or Wards with an ineo ble Ion. / 1 C8 
, goes This ſecond Work effected, Gloceſter, Buckingham, and ſeveral Lords, re- a. 
msd seen. ſolv'd to meet the King in his Paſſage 3 and coming to No#tbumpron, were the = 
champeon, King was arriv'd, pretending it was incommodicns for 6 tnany to lodge in the 
: ſame Place, they caus'd the King to go to Srony-Srratford, twelve Miles fur- 
ther. But the two Dukes ſtay'd behind; and under Pretence of Hotiour, kept 
the Earl Rivers with them, and feaſted him with ſuch Demonſtrations of Joy, 
and ſo unuſual, that if Opinion had not blinded him, he might have eaſily af 
cover'd the Deceit. Upon his going to his Lodgings, the two Dukes caus'd 
the Keys of the Gates to be brought to them, to ſecure uy from going out; 
and {pending the greateſt part of the Night in Couriſel'and Advice, early in the 
Morning they ſent to all the neighbouring Villages where their Servants were 
billeted, ordering them to be ready on, Horſeback, and ſecure the Way to 


| 


Stony-Stratford from all Paſſengers going thicher. A firange Diligence, which 
yet 70 no Impreſſion in lach a8 obſerva it; believing it to be done that 
none might come to the King before thethſelves. But Rivers was of another 
Opinion, and after ſeveral Conjectures, he refolv'd to go himſelf, and diſeover 
5 the Bottom of the Deſign ; but upon his firſt Appearance, they roughly charg'd 
| him with endeavouring to keep them from the King and ruin them, which he 
He ſeizes uten ſhould not be able to effect; and tumultubuſly ititerrüpting Him when he was 
che Rl Rivers, making a Reply, they committed him to the Cuſtody of ſome of their own Ser- 
vants. Then haſtning to Stony- Stratford, they Tound'the King juſt mounting 
his Horſe, to whom they addreſs'd themſelves with the utmoſt Reverence, an 
he as lovingly receiv'd them, without conceiving their Deſigns. Then coming 
up to the Ft Richard Gray, Brother to the Marqueſs Dorſet, arid half Bro- 
ther to the King, they immediately accus'd him of joining with Tis Brother 
the Marqueſs, and his Uncle Rivers, 'to get the Government of the King and 
Kingdom into their own Hands, and ſowing Divifions'atnoriz the . In 
order to which, the Sons 59 had taken out of the Tower of London all the 
Royal Treaſure, and had ſent Men to Sea for dangerous Deſigus. To which 
the young King calmly made Anſwer, Tbat for What chncern i the Mayes, 
be was ignorant, becauſe of bis Abſence; hut for bis Uncle Rivers, "and Vis 
Brother Richard, he was ſure they could not be 'guilty, 'beraufe they bud al. 
ways been in'bis Cumpany. To this Buckingbam "reply'd, His Mujeſty "was 
deceiv'd ;, that their Deſjgns were concenbi from hm; md thut they id not 8 
and ſeveral deſerve to be excus'd by ſo good a Printe. And itnmedfitely they drreſted"the . 
others, Lord Richard, with Sir Thomas Puugban, ahd Sit Richard Hutete, in the 
King's Preſence; and the King, inſtead of going orwards, was brought back with 
his Company to Northampton. Such of his *Attendarits as Gloceſter durſt not 
truſt were remo wd, and others put in their Place; at which the poor King 
| could not refrain from Tears, having only the Name of a King, and Wanting 
| Age and Power to defend himſelf, as well as his Kindred and Servants. 'And 
that Diſſimulation might not be wanting, even Where there Was no Occaſion, 
the Duke of Gloceſter the next Day ſent a Diſn of Meat from his -own” Table 
to the Earl of Rivers, deſiring him to he at Eaſe, 15 all ſhould be well with 
him. The Earl handſomly baulking the former Injury, return d Thanks for 
the Honour done to him, and deſir d the Meſſenger that he would ory it to 
his Nephew Richard, For be being young, and unaccufiom'd to 75 5 | 
| > {EO | 00 
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ſtand more in need of this Favour. This feign d Courteſie was like the Light- 
ning that foreruns Thunders ; for after many Change of Priſons, they were all 
brought to Pontfract, and afterwards loſt their Heads. ork, | 
The News of theſe Tranſactions was brought to the Queen in the Night, 
ho immediately gueſs'd at the Duke's Delign : She too late repented the 
Counſel given to her Brother to disband his Foxces ; and apparently ſaw her 
own Danger, but much more that of her ſecond Son the Duke of York, and her $A 
Daughters. At the ſame Hour the fled with her Children from her Palace, and , The A. 
took 8 in Neſtminfler, to the great Compaſſion of all that ſaw ſo much — Log 
Hurry and Precipitation at that unſeaſonable Time, The Lord Haſtings had: 
receiv'd the like Advice, but with contrary Sentiments : He could not but rejoice 
at the Queen's Sufferings; but loving King Edward and his Children, he after 
Midnight diſpatch'd a Gentleman to the Arch-Biſhop of Terk, Lord-Chancel- 
lor of . who with Difficulty being brought in, acquainted him with 
what had been done to the young King and his riends; not concealing the 
Queen's flying to Sanctuary, but at the ſame Time aſſuring him, AZ would be 
well. The Arch-Biſhop haftily anſwered, Be it as well as it will, it will ne- 
ver be ſo well as we haue ſeen it; and as ſoon as the Gentleman departed he 
aroſe from his Bed, and cauſing all his Family to do the ſame, and to arm 
themſelves, he took the Great Seal, and Went with them to the Queen. There 
he found nothing but Haſte and Confuſion, People juſtling each other, ſome 
carrying in Goods, others going out to fetch more; and Sighs and Lamentati- | | | 
ons every where. The Queen her ſelf was ſeated by her Children in the moſt 
diſcon Manner upon the Ground; whom the Chancellor comforted with Te 4. | 
ſuch Reaſons as Hope then could ſuggeſt, acquainting her with what the Cham- — — l 
berlain Haſtings had let him know; conceiving that he who had been oblig d 
to the late King would join with his Children and Family. But the Queen 
loathing to hear that Name, reply'd, That he was the Man that endeavour'd 
the utter Extirpation of ber Blood. The Arch-Biſhop not able to diſſuade her 
from that Opinion, diſcourſing from the leaſt Dangers to the greateſt, afſur'd 
her, That if any other King ſhould he crown'd but her eldeſt. San, they would | 
crown the of York, who was now in her Poſſeſſion ; Upon which he HW. 
deliver d to her the Great-Seal of England, for the Ule and Benefit of that Son, | 
and ſo departed about Day-light, not then weighing the Importance of this De- 
livery, nor how prejudicial it might be to him. But being return'd home, and 
ſeeing from his Window the Thames cover'd with. Boats fill'd with Gloceſter's 
Servants, watching if any. went by Water to Sanctuary; and hearing that there 
were Tumults and Cabals in the City, Lords and others appearing in Arms, he 
conſider d that he had been too raſh in parting with the Great Seal to the 
Queen, who could reap no Advantage by it; and thereupon privately ſent for 
3 again, and after that carry d it, according to Cuſtom, openly in the Sight of 
"OE Wo 15 
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In the mean Time the Commotions in the City inereas d; moſt believing 
that the Proceedings at Nort on were caus'd to hinder-the Coronation ; 
and more Troubles might have follow'd, had not the Lord Haſtings at a pub- 
lick Aſſembly aflur'd them, That Rivers, Gray and the neſt wers impriſou'd for 
certain Conſpiracies againſt the Dukes of Gloceſter and Buckingham, as would 
appear by due Proceſs of Law. That no Doubt u to be made of the Duke 
#Gloceſter ſince be had always continued faithful to the Ning; but to ſu- 
Polt it, might 2 F dangerous Cunſeguence, and if they did not lay down 
their Arms toit h the ſame Fecility they had talen them _ This Aſſurance 
2 the greateſt Part of the Pegple, eſpecially when they underſtood the 
ing was coming, attended b the Duke his Uncle, with all manner of Reſpe& hy 
as alſo chat among Rivers's Carriages certain Barrels full of Arms were found ; 
which tho' not much regarded by the wiſer Bort, yet Glaceſlers Adherents in- 5 
ſiſting much upon it, it rais d * ſome who otherwile would not have 
ee -- | been 
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The young rſuaded to it. The King, met by the Lord Mayor of London, the 
* 1 Fra and Aldermen, all in Scarlet, accompany'd with fre hundred Citizens 
| on Horſeback, cloath'd all in Purple, enter'd the City the fourth Day of 
May, in the firſt and laſt Year of his Reign. The ſubtle Duke of Gloceſter 

ſhew'd ſuch Appearance of Reverence and Affection to the King his Nephew, 

The Duke of that he chang'd their former Suſpicions into a high Eſteem for him. Inſomuch 
Poo” op mai that when a Protector was to be choſen in Council, as was uſual in the Mino- 
2 rity of Kings, he without any Contradiction was nominated for the Perſon; 
not only as a Relation and a Friend, but as moſt loyal, affectionate, and fitteſt 

for that great Charge. At this Council many were remov'd from their Offices; 

particularly the Arch-Biſhop of Tork, and not without ſharp Reproof for ha- 

ving left the Great Seal with the Queen. He was ſucceeded by Dr. Ruſſel 

Biſhop of Lincoln, a Man wiſe and 2 and one of the moſt learned 

in the Nation. Divers Lords and Knights were appointed to fill up Vacancies; 

but the Lord Chamberlain and ſome others ſtill retain'd their Places. 


— — 


II. The Duke of Gloceſter, now Protector, having gain'd ſo much Ad. 4%». 
vantage, reſolv'd to proceed to the utmoſt; but his main Difficulty was that he 
could not free himſelf from one Brother without the other; and if the Elder 
was deſtroy'd, the Duke of Tork the Younger would ſtill ſucceed. In this he 
was to uſe his beſt Policy ; for the Queen being ſuſpicious of him, and the 
young Duke in a Place not to be violated, he could reach him only by Deceit 

His Endea- Or Sacrilege. Therefore at the next Meeting of the Lords in Council, he re- 
von to get preſented the Queen as highly culpable in detaining the Duke of York in San- 
* ctuary, when the Honour, the Health and per of the King bis Bro- 
Poſſeſſion. ther reguir d bis Preſence and Company with bim in bis Palace. After ſome 

further Allegations and Aggravations, he declar'd, That the Coronation could 
not be compleated without Scandal, while the Duke of York, who was to be 
next the King in that Solemnity, continu'd in.a Sanctuary, a Shelter only for 
Criminals and e e affording Matter to the common People to judge 
according to their Ignorance, and to Foreign Princes according to the Appea- 
rance of falſe W ; which muſt redound to the Diſbonour and Preju- 
dice of them all. efore in bis Opinion, ſome Perſon ſhould be ſent to the 
2 whom ſhe did not r yet ſuch as would be zealous of the 
onour of the King and Council, who might refdifie her, and let ber know 
what Injury ſhe did to all. And if this did not prevail, the Duke of York 
ought by regal Power to be taken from bis Priſon, and brought to the King 
his Krother.. He propos'd the Cardinal Arch-Biſhop of Tork for this Deſign, 
remitting himſelf to their Pleaſure, if they ſhould not approve of him, from 
which he profeſs'd he would not diſſent. They all commended his Opinion, 
and agreed with him, that if the Duke was not remov'd, Inconveniencies might 
enſue. But the Cardinal, with ſome Eccleſiaſticks theny poaneny was of another 
Opinion, ſo far as related to taking him by Force, alledging, That the Sanity 
of the Place was inviolable upon many Accounts, but be hop d that Force 
would be needleſs, ſince the Queen in Reaſon would deliver bim u ; which if 
ſhe ſbould not do, the Fault was not to be attributed to ber, nor him: Not to 
bim, becauſe he would not be failing in his Duty; nor to ber, ſhe being ex- 
cuſable in reſpect of ber Maternal Affection, and the Weakneſs of -ber Ser. But 

The Duke of the Duke of Buckingham not approving theſe Circumſpections, with an Oath. 
Buckingham cry'd out, That the Queen well knew ſhe had no Cauſe of Fear; that her 
joins with bim. Fears were merely fictitious, and of Malice; and if ſbe would be buliev'd be- 

cauſe ber Kindred were bated according to their Deſerts, ſhe ſbould e 
between thoſe who were of Kin to Le and thoſe ſo to the Royal Blood. 
That ber Kindred had giuen Cauſe for Hatred, as ſhe her ſelf bad done 
through ber own Malignity; but in ber extending. it to the Duke f York, the 
Diſtribution was too large and odious. That be likewiſe bad the Honour to 7 
| | 0 
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of Kin to him, nor would he in bis Zeal for bis Service give way to any Per- 
ſon, no not to his own Mother; who ſince ſpe defir'd to keep bim, not without 
Danger and Scandal, bis Opinion was that be ought to be taken from thence. 
Then he diſcours'd largely of the Uſe and Abuſe of Sanctuaries, concluding That 
the Duke of York was intapable ' of the Uſe of them; and it was no Abuſe 
to take any Perſon from thence when it was with a Deſien to "do him good.” 
All the Council joining with him in this young it was reſolv'd, That if the 
Cardinal could not prevail with his Perſuaſions, he ſhould be taken by Force, 

and brought to them. This being concluded, they all remov'd to the Star- 
Chamber, as the neareſt Place, there to expect what would be the Iſſue. 

_ The Cardinal went with ſeveral Lords, either becauſe the Protector would . 4:c. Bi 
not truſt a Matter of that Weight to a fingle Man, or becauſe the Appearance ſbm of York 
of ſo many might make the Queen perceive it was not he alone that defir'd the Nuten. ” 
Delivery of her Son, and that ſhe might ſee her Danger if ſhe refus'd. The 
Cardinal firſt told her, That be was ſent by the Protector and the Privy.Coun- 1 
cil to let her know hom much ber detaining of the Duke of York in that Place 10 
had given Offence to them and others ;, as if one Brother liv'd in Danger, and OY | "nn 
could not be preſert d but by the other's Life. Therefore they defir'd and ex- I! 
pected to haue the Duke ſet at Liberty, and to haue hin brought to bis Bro. 
ther, where be might live anſwerable to his Condition and Quality, After 
further Diſcourſe, finding her altogether averſe to any Comphance, he pro- 
ceeded to Perſuaſions and Arguments drawn from Nature and Affection, as well 1 
as Prudence and Policy; and to inform her, That ſhe neither ought nor could WW! 
keep him in Sanctuary, and that taking of bim by Force would be no Violation | 
2 Io all theſe ſhe gave diſtinct and rational Anſwers, and began freely to 1 W || 

lare the Apprehenſions ſhe had from the Protector; which became uneaſie to | | 
the Cardinal who had a better Opinion of him. So that growing warm, in 1 
ſome Paſſion he told her, He was not come to argue with her, but to demand 1 
rhe Duke ; and if ſhe would deliver bim up, be would pawn both his Body l ee, || 
and Soul for bit Safety. If ſhe refus'd, he would leave her to ber ſelf; find. up her Sn. | 
ing ber fix d in a Belief that they all wanted Underſtanding or Fidelity; the 
former, in being ſo dull as not to perceive the ProteFor's Deſigns ; and the 
Gr * procuring her Son to be deliver'd into the Hands of one who would 
7 n. 1 | 
1 e poor Queen was now reduc'd to great Perplexities, haſtily weighing 
within her ſelf the divers Hazards ſhe ran whether ſhe deliver'd him or nor. 
By delivering him, ſhe conſider'd the Miſchiefs that might happen both to him 
and his Brother: In detaining him, ſhe fear'd that the Protector would imme- 
diately come in Perſon and take him; and ſhe wanted Time to provide againſt 
this ; many Things were 6 to ſend him elſewhere, none of which 
were like to ſucceed. And not having thought of it before, ſhe knew not whi-' 
ther to ſend him; ſhe had not appointed People to conduct him; ſhe had not 
Time enough to keep the Secret undiſcover'd, and him from being interceptad. 
Finding the Miſchief greater in letting him go by Force, than by Choice, ſhe be- 
gan to hope her Suſpicions might be falſe : She'did not doubt the Cardinal's 
good Intentions, nor yet theirs who were with him; ſhe was ſatisfy d they were 
not corrupted, but not ſure they might not be deceiv d; therefore her appear. 
ing to believe them would oblige them. Wherefore taking the young Duke by 
the Hand in the Preſence of all ſhe ſpoke thus, My Lord, and all my Lords \ She unwillinzly 
I am neither 75 unt hinking as to doubt your e nor ſo A _ 
as to miſtruſt your Fidelity; of which 1 477 to make you 4 Proof, im. 
that if either were wanting in you, would bring me to infinite. Sorrow; the 
Realm to incurable Damage, and you all to indelible Reproach. For I here 
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preſent to you the Perſon, whom I doubt not but I could bave kept beyond 
Oppoſition , tho at the ſame Time I am there are ſome ſuch mortal Ene- 
mies to my Blood, that if they thought'there was any of it in their own Bodies, 


they 
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they would open their Veins to let it out. We baue alſo Experience that the 

1225 of * af knows no Kindred ; and if Brothers haue not been 

ſpar'd, much leſs ſball Nephews eſcape. Each of my dear Children is the 

other's Defence, while they are aſunder, and F their Lives he in the 

other's Body: Nothwwithſtanding this maſt tenden Pajut, I berg reſign ane into 

your Hanas, and the in Fam, that I may at all Times redemand them of 

Jois bath before Gad and allthe World. Then aſſuring them of her Confidence 

in their Abilities and Loyalty, ſhe concluded thus, Que Thing I canjure pan, 

by the Truft bis Father ever bad of you, and by the Fraſt I nom put into your 
Hands, that as far as you think my Fears tag great, yau would be 85 caution; 

that your own be not too cee After which, turning to the young Duke, 

with the moſt ardent jon ſhe cry'd, Faretwel ar fivees the Lord 

be thy Protefor ! let me kiſs thee now, leſt I neuer kiſs thee more. Then with 

Kiſſes, Bleſſings, and a mingling of Tears, ſhe deliver d him to the Lords; who 
immediately brought him to the Star-Chamber, where with langing Ex pectati- 

ons, and the kindeſt Careſſes he was receiv'd by his Uncle. He brought him 

to the King his Brother, who was lodg'd in the Biſhop's Palace near St. Paul's; 

The King and from whence, with great Pomp and Shew of Honour, they were both con- 

him convey'd to yey'd to the fatal Tower, from whence they never departed. 


the Tower. 


III. The protector having gain'd ſuch, a ſignal Advantage, ſtill wanted 9. 
the Aſſiſtance of ſoine particular Men, eſpecially the Duke of Buckingham, who 
till now probaby did not know the Bottom of his Deſigns. There were great 
Inducements for him to join with the Protector; reg he had 5 of- 
fended the young King in impriſoning his Relations, that in due Time he could 
expect nothing leſs than a ſevere Revenge, whether he liv'd, or they eſcap'd. 
The Protector had provided himſelf of a Guard, and arm'd himſelf while no 
Man thought of it; truſting the Management of his Affairs to none but thoſe 
whoſe Fortunes totally depended upon him, He ſet Spies about Buckingham, 
thinking it impoſſible he ſhould be equally wicked with himſelf, nat having 
the like Deſigns; and was reſolv'd, if he found him defective, ta be his im- 
mediate Ruin. He made uſe of his moſt profeſs d Friends; and no wonder if 
they were Traitors, ſince the Conformity of evil Inclinations had caus d the 
Friendſhips between them and their Maſter. Yet had not Buckingham join d 
An Alliance heartily, but upon very advantagious Conditions; for when he oblig'd himſelf 
cetween the | to make the Protector King, the other oblig d himſelf to take the Duke's Daugh+ 
the Duke of ter in Marriage to his only Son, promiſing with this the Earldom of Hartfurd 
Buckingham. claim'd by him as his Inheritance; which being deny'd him by the late King 
| was the firſt Cauſe of his Defection, by that revenging himſelf upon his Che 
dren. Moreover, of his free Motion he promis d him a great Part of the Trea · 
ſure left by King Edward, together with a large Proportion of the Wardrobe. 
Theſe Things being fix d, they erected a new Council; conſiſting of the greateſt 
Men, to treat of Matters belonging to the Coronation, that they and the Peo- 
| le at preſent might be amus'd-with a Belief of the Reality of it; and to that 
| d they commanded the abſent Lords to repair to London, and aſſiſt at the 
Solemnity. Beſides this, they, had a private Council conſiſting of certain ſele& 
Perſons, ho treated of the Means how to bring. the Protector to the Throne; 
ſo that while both the Arch-Biſhops, the Biſhop of Ely, the Lords Stanley and 
Haſtings, with others, were buſying themſelves about an unneceſſary Ceremony 
to eltablih a lawful King, they treated how to eſtabliſſi in his Place an unlaw- 
Two diſtin ful Tyrant and Uſurper. The firſt Council was compos d of many of the beſt 
Councils, Rank. The 1 few, and wo el Condition; but t — — | 
ings not ealily penetrate People began to murmur, tho'.the 
could not gueſs 2 real Miſchief intended. It was impoſſihle from ſo many 
Circumſtances and vain, Delays as were by this Council propos d to the other, 
but Jealouſies would ariſe. All which were inereas d by the Protector's king 
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from the Tower all the King's Servants, and placing his own in their Room; 
ſo that the King was ſoon left deſtitute of all Manner of Company, Magniti- 
cence and Regal Splendor ; all which were in reality convey'd over to the Houſe 
and Perſon' of the Protector. ie | ; 
w- Among thoſe who were admitted into the ſecret Council there was one Cateſ- 
E,, a Man well skill'd in the Laws of the Land; who being employ'd by the 
Lord Chamberlain Haſtings in all his Affairs, and by his Favour advanc'd in 
the Court, had won ſuch Credit with all Men, eſpecially in Leiceſterſhire, 
where the ſaid Lord was very powerful, as nothing was tranſacted without 
him: So that being a Creature of his, and by his Means highly in favour, the 
Chamberlain thought he would never fail to inform him of any thing of no- 
ment done in that Council, eſpecially if it might be prejudicial to him. But 
Gratitude having forſaken him who had loſt all Loyalty, he was the Original 
of many enſuing Evils. For the Lord Stanley juſtly doubting this Cabinet 
Council, had endeavour'd to croſs it, by the Favour and Aſſiſtance of many 
who likewiſe fear'd it, had not the Lord Chamberlain prevented him, relying 
wholly upon Catesby's Fidelity. The Protector naturally Jov'd the Chamber- 
lain, he having always been his Friend, and one from whom he had receiv'd 
Kindneſſes, in the King his Brother's Time; nor had he reſolv'd upon his Ru- 
in, had he not fear'd to have met with Oppoſition, if he ſhould diſcover his Se- 
crets to him. He therefore employ d Catesby to uſe his utmoſt Endeavours to 
bring him entirely to his Side. But Catesby either perform'd it not at all, or if 
he did, he gave the Protector ſuch a ſiniſter Account, that changing his Love 
into Hatred, he reſolv*d to have his Life; yet treating him with bis uſual Con- 
fidence, he by that pain'd two Advantages. He caus'd him to be ſlower in ex- 
ecuting ſuch Reſolutions as he might have done againſt him; and he the more 
dexterouſly brought about his own Deſigns to the other's Ruin, while he leaſt 4 Deſn 4. 
thought of it. Inſomuch that when the Chamberlain acquainted Catesby with gainft the Lord 
the Jealouſies this ſecret Council had rais d in many, thinking to gain from him 21 
ſome Aſſurance, he not only gave him no Satisfaction, but perſuaded the Pro- 
tector to diſpatch him as ſoon as he could, as if his Life us fatal to his Deſigns; 
An Advice politickly taken by the Protector, tho' not given out of Zeal to his 
Service, as it ſeem'd to be; but that by his Death Caresby might enter into the 
plenary Authority, which the Chamberlain ſolely had in his Country. 
The Protector having fix d his Reſolution, upon the thirteenth Day of June, 
three Hours before Noon, he came into the Tower to the Lords in Council, 
who were ſettling the approaching Coronation. At his firſt Entrance he civilly 
ſaluted all the Lords preſent, excuſing himſelf for coming ſo late; and divert- 
ting his Diſcourſe, he defir'd the Biſhop of Ely to ſend for a Diſh of Strawber- 
ries from his Gardens at Holborn, ſaying be had never eaten better. The Bi- i 
ſhop taking it for a Favour, immediately ſent for them; while he ſoon after ri- 2 . 
ſing up, deſird the Lords to diſpence with his Abſence for a ſhort Space. Wirh- / 
in leſs than an Hour he return'd with ſuch a ſevere and fierce Countenance as | 
made them all amaz d; and being ſate down, with angry Eyes, and frowning 
Looks, and biting his Lips, he for a while kept Silence. At laſt he demanded 5 
of them, What Puniſbment they 46 who had plotted his Deſtruftion, 
"who was next in Blood to the King, and by Office his and tbe Kingdom's 
Protector? This Queſtion ſtartled the Council; not knowing for whom it was 
intended, tho each was ſatisfy' d with his own Innocence. The Chamberlain 
finding all ſilent, very readily made Anſwer, That they ought without Except i- 
on to bf a Taitors, To which the reſt aſſenting, the Protector ſaid, 
It was bis Brother's Wife, andothers with her; at which thoſe who favour'd 74, 7, ver 
the Queen were much concern'd. But the Chamberlain, who feat'd it was ſome quarre!s with 
of his own Friends, was overjoy'd when he heard the Queen natd; tho' he — 
Was ill 'pleas'd, chat he was not before made privy to this Matter, as he had 
been to the taking off her Relations, Who were by his on Gonſent before ap- 
| | pointed 
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Table, as an appointed Signal, a Cry of Treaſon was heard from without, the 


ask'd him, Whether be remember d that be bad met him in that Place, at a 


A remarkable 


Inſtance of 
God's Venge- 
| ances 


8 
. 


ning before he went to Council. Being come to the Tower, he met a Purſi- 


well remember it; but, Thanks to Heav'n, the Authors got no Advantage, 
nor you no Damage. The Chamberlain knowing that Rivers and the reſt were 


more, if you knew as much as I do: I never was ſo afraid at then; but Times 
are bappily chang'd, and my Enemies are now as much in Danger as; I was 
| before, at you will ſoon know ; ſo that I neuer was more joyful and ſecure 


join d to the taking off the 0 
upon this very Day, the Vengeance of Heav'n became more conſpicuous and 


he had never obſerved in any Story. And we may truly obſerve, that ſcarce- 


ſent for my of the | way Citizens to-the Tower ; at whoſe coming, him- 
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inted to be beheaded at Pontfra# this very Day; little imagining that his 

= Execution ſhould be the ſame Day at London, The Protector 3 
his Complaints, ſtripp'd his Arm bare, and ſhow'd it to be dry'd and wither d, 
very unlike the other, declaring That t be 1 and Shore ? Wife, ber Coun- 
ſellat and Coadjutor in this Wickedneſs, had by their Sorceries and M. itcheraft 
thus waſted bis Fleſb. The Lords, who knew this Arm had never been other- 
wiſe, immediately conceiv'd he had tow ſome impious Deſign; eſpecially ſince 
it was ſo :nprobehle that the Queen ſhould aflociate with Shore's Wife, whom 
ſhe moſt hated, as the Concubine moſt doated on by her Husband. The Cham- 
berlain had unfortunatly and fooliſhly given the Protector this Advantage b 

taking this Woman, whom he had long lov'd, and keeping her for his own Mö 
ſtreſs ; therefore with 3 he an{wer'd, f they haue been thus 
guilty, they deſerve heinous Puniſhment. At which the Protector cry'd, har, 
doſt thou anſwer me with 15 and Ands ? I tell thee they are thus guilty, and 
that I'll make good on thy Body, Traitor. Then giving a great Blow upon the 


Door was forc'd open, and the Chamber immediately fill'd with armed Men; 
and one of them ſtriking at the Lord Stanley, had undoubtedly cleft his Head, 
had he not haſtily ſkrunk beneath the Table, yet not ſo ſuddenly but he re- 
ceiv'd a terrible Wound. Immediately the Protector arreſted the Chamberlain 
by the Name of Traitor; and being by him in all Humbleneſs demanded whe- 
ther he ſpoke to him or no; he reply'd, Tes, to thee, Traitor. And ſecuring 
all the reſt in other Rooms, the Protector {wore by St. Paul, That be would 
not dine before he ſaw bis Head taken off, It avail'd nothing to ask Que- 
ſtions and beg for Mercy, but heavily taking the next Prieſt that was rea- 
dy, he made a ſhort Confeſſion, ſince a longer would not be permitted; and 
being led to the Green before the Tower Chapel, he had his Head truck off 
upon a Log of Timber; being afterwards bury'd at Windſor, near King Eg. 
ward's Tomb. | 

Beſides a remarkable Dream of the Lord Stanley, which occaſion d his Ad- — 
viſing him to fly from Danger, and other ominous Preſages of this ſudeen Ex- 
ecution, we may well take notice of a particular Paſſage that happen'd the Mor- 


vant near the Place where he was beheaded; and recollecting that he had met 
him in that very Place, when by Procurement of the Earl of Rivers he for- 
merly was made Priſoner for a ſhort Space, and much doubted his Life; he 


Time when he was in great Danger? The Purſivant reply'd, Tes, my Lord, 


that Day to loſe their Heads, with a chearful Air anſwer d, Tow would. ſay 


than at preſem. Now this Lord having formerly imbru'd his Hands in the 
innocent Blood of Kin oy; Son Prince Edward, and lately by his Advice 
eads of Rivers and others without any Proceſs 


ſignal in his own extraordinary Execution. So that the great Raleigh upon this 
Occaſion declares, © That a greater Judgment of God; than this upon Haſtings, 


ly any State Homicide ever eſcapes a natural and proper temporal Puniſhment, 
either in his Perſon or Family. | i 

To colour over this open Violence, the Protector immediately after Dinner 
ſelf and Buckingham 


harneſs'd in old ruſty Armour, which: was to oe 
| 8 . The 


* 
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the Greatneſs of their Surprize and Danger, as ne" no Time to procure bet- 
ter. And after having infiſted upon the Merey of Heav'n in their Eſcape from 
the Treaſon of Haſtings, and others, a Herald of Arms was difpatch'd into the 
City with a formal Proclamation in the King's Name, ping, That the 1 
Lord Hoſftings and ſome others had conſpir d the ſame Day to have ſlain the 
Lord Protedoor, and the Duke of Buckingham, as they fate in Council; 
after that to have aſſum d the Government of the King and Kingdom at their 
* own Pleaſures; inſiſting likewife upon many Crimes of the Lord W 
© as well as thoſe of Sbores Wife. This Proclamation, which was publiſh'd 
within two Hours after the Lord Chamberlain's Execution, was fo curiouſly 
indicted, ſo long, and ſo fairly ingroſs d on Parchment, that the weakeſt Perſon 
alive might perceive it was prepar'd before: Which octaſion d various Diſcour- 
ſes, ſome venturing to ſay, I was writ by the Spirit Prophecy. The Pro- 
tector having accus'd Shores Wife, as an Acceſſary and Adviſer, ſent the She- 
riffs of London to her Houſe, and cauF'd her to be plunder'd of all her Eſtate, 
which was above three thouſand Marr; not out of Avarice, but Malice and 
Deſign ; and then being impriſon'd, ſhe was charg'd with many treaſonable, 
as well as improbable Practices, tho' ſhe was convi ed of none but Inconti- 
nency, which ſhe did not _ For this Jaſt Crime, the Protector deliver'd 3 
her over to the Biſhop of London, to do Penance after the moſt publick Man- Jane Shore 
ner; which ſhe did the following Sunday, being led in ſolemn Proceſſion, with er Penance. 
a Wax Taper in her Hand, and the Croſs born before her: In which Action, 
tho' ſhe was deſtitute of all manner of Ornament, yet ſhe appeat'd fo lovely 
and decent, that, her Blufhes-adding to her Beauty, all the SpeRators did not 
only blame the Severity, but were charm'd with her comely Aſpect, which 
was the Cauſe of their Compaſſion, as well as her own Ignominy. This re- 
markable Woman was well born, and 5 80 educated ; but her Ruin was her 
being unequally marry'd as to Years, which made it eaſy for Fing Edward to 
win her, and to break through all the Obligations of Duty. Beſides her ex- Hr charaller 
traordinary Beauty, Wit, Eloquence and good Humour, ſhe had ſome Qualifi- 
cations not uſual to Perſons of her Life and Converſation ; as particularly ſhe 
ſeem d to be born to do Good, and no Harm to any one: She reſtor d many 
who had unjuſtly fallen from the King's Favour, and caus'd many confiſcated 
Eſtates to be return'd without any Degree of Avarice. She was more defirous 
to oblige others, than to enrich her ſelf ; deſiring rather to do good Turns than 
to receive them; always affable, never inſolent; and all her Ambition was to 
be eſteem d. Yet now, being reduc'd to Poverty, and afterwards to old Age, 
her Beauty quite loſt, and her numerous good Tarns as much forgotten, ſhe 
was forc'd to beg of thoſe, who if they had not formerly begg'd of her, might 
have been greater Beggars than her ſelf. EN 
The Protector had given Orders, that on the ſame Day in which the Lord . 
Cbamberlain was beheaded at London, the Earl Rivers and Lord Gray, the De Lol of / 
one Brother, the other Son to the Queen, ſhould loſe their Heads at Pontfra# 1 
and the two Knights, ſeiz d with them at Northampton, bore them Company at ponefratt- 
in the Puniſhment. The Execution was committed to the Care of Sir Richard | 
2 a Favourite of the ProteQor's, and privy to all his Deſigns; who being 
of a fierce and mercileſs Temper, was judg d moſt proper to manage ſuch an 
odious Affair. He caus'd them to be brought out of Priſon, and being expos'd 
to publick View as Traitors, they were beheaded without any manner of Pro- 
ceſs or Juſtice. He would not ſuffer them to ſpeak, leſt their Innocence being 
made known, and commiſerated, might make the Author of this Tyranny more 
deteſtable. Thus theſe unfortunate Men ſuffer d without being guilty of any. 
Crime in this Reign; but ſo far as they might contribute to the Injuſtice and 
- Bloodſhed committed againſt the laſt King Henry, and his Family, it was more 
the Hand of Heav'n, than the Puniſhment of Men. we 
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IV. The Protector had now remov'd all Obſtacles, and hop'd ſhortly to 2«r-. 
compleat his Deſign ; but as the Succeſs of Things cannot be repreſented upon 
2 Theatre without the Concourſe of ſeveral Perſonages requiſite to the Compo- 
ſure of the Plot, ſo. it was neceſſary for him to make uſe of many others to the 
forming of this Treaſon. Among the reſt, Sir Edmund Shaw, Lord-Mayor of 
London, his Brother Fobn Shaw, and Pinker, Provincial of the Auguſtine 
The Proteor's Fryars, were ſome. The firſt was to draw the City to the Protector's Will, and 
an ſuppreſs Tumults; the other two were Doctors of Divinity, and by the Peo- 
ple eſteem'd famous Preachers, and were choſen to give Authority and Fervor, 
as is uſual in ſuch like Actions. The Knot of this Buſineſs lay in finding out 
ſpecious Pretexts to exclude the Heirs of Edward the Fourth; for which Pur- 
poſe they were to inſiſt upon two in a ſpecial Manner; The firſt was, That 
ing Eduard and the Duke of Clarence, were both the Iſſue of Adultery ; that 
they were not Sons to the Duke of Tork, whoſe only legitimate Heir the Pro- 
tefor was. The ſecond was, That Edward's Children were not only ſpurious 
upon that Account, but as born in an illegitimate Marriage, he being Firſt en- 
ag'd to the Lady Lucy before he marry'd their Mother: For both which Rea- 
ons the Protector —_ be the only true Heir to the Crown. Thoſe Preachers 
were to make theſe two Points the Subject of their Sermons ; but becauſe the 
firſt was horribly ſcandalous, and highly reflecting upon the whole Houſe of 
York, and the Protector's Mother in particular; they reſolv'd not to treat of it 
in downright Terms, but by oblique Inſinuation: But in the ſecond Point the 
were to be open and barefac'd without Reſerve. Pinker was appointed to prea 
at the Spittal, and Shaw at Paul's-Croſs ; but the former loſt his Voice, ſo 
that he was forc'd to leave off in the midſt of his Diſcourſe. Shaw took for 
his Subject this Sentence out of the Wiſdom of Solomon, Baſtard Plants ſhall 
take no deep Root; and after many Proofs of his Poſition, and an odious Diſ- 
courſe againſt the Legitimacy of King Edward's Family, he proceeded to make 
a long Panegyrick upon the Protector, declaring him to be the only Image of 
his Father, for Valour, and all other good Qualifications. - It was alſo further 
deſign'd, that when he enter'd into this Encomium, the Protector ſhould ap- 
pear, that the People might think the Preacher inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt, 
and be ready to cry Aing Richard! But the Protector coming ſomewhat too 
late, Shaw in a diſorderly manner reaſſum'd. his Subje&, and carry'd it on 
after ſuch a fulſome way before his Face, that the People were amaz'd at 
his nauſeous Flattery, and ſtood like Statues. So that both tht Protector and 
Preacher being utterly out of Countenance, the one return'd confus'd to his 
Palace, and the other to his Houſe ; where underſtanding by his Friends 


= much he was condemn'd, he a few Days after dy'd, out of Grief and 
ame. 


The Protector, reſolving not to be diſcourag'd at this Failure, upon Tueſday wa. 


The Duke of following he ſent the Duke of Buckingham, accompany'd with many Lords and 
5 ocnghams Gentlemen, to the Mayor and Aldermen of London, with whom were likewiſe 
in his Favour, the Common Council of the City, commanded purpoſely to attend at Guild- 
| Hall, Here the Duke, who wanted neither Parts nor Aſſurance, made a long, 
plauſible and artificial Speech to the whole Aſſembly, highly aggravating all 
the Miſmanagements, Cruelties and Calamities of the laſt Reign, in order to 
bring an Odium upon King Edward's Poſterity; infiſting upon Shaw's Sermon, 
as a clear Proof of the Illegitimagy of his Children; and that the Protector 
was the only undoubted Heir to the Crown; in which the Lords of the King- 
dom were ſo well ſatisfy'd, that they agreed to accept of him for their King; 
and now himſelf was come to acquaint them with it, and to require their Con- 
ſents. Having ended his ſtud 9 Oration, and expecting the Applauſes of the 
People that they ſhould cry King Richard! he was amaz d to find the contra- 
ry 4 and drawing near to the Lord-Mayor, who was to have prepar'd them for 

| 74 | ih 
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it, he ask'd the Reaſon of their Reſerv'dneſs and Silence. Who not knowing 
what to ſay, anſwer'd, That be thought he was not well underſipod, Upon 

which the Duke in a louder Tone, and plainer Words, repeated all that he had 

ſaid before; but ſtill to no better Effect. Then the Duke whiſpering with the 

Mayor, it was judg'd that the Citizens being us'd to have ſuch Motions made 

to them by their Recorder, they would better hear it from him; and thereupon 

the Recorder was commanded to move the ſame Matter to them. But the Re- 

corder, being lately come into the Place, and miſliking the Task, unwillingl 

repeated the Subſtance of the Duke's Speech, but carefully avoided any Addi- 

tion of his own, that they might not believe his Vote went with it. The People 

ſtood ſtill more 9 than ever; at which the Duke told the Mayor, That 

he never met with ſuch an obſlinate Silence. Then ſtanding up a third Time, 

he ſaid, He was come thither to perſuade them to concur in an Affair, where 

their Aſſiſtance perbaps would not be neceſſary; for the Nobility and Commons 

of” the other Provinces would do it without them: But bearing a particular 
Afﬀe8ion to that noble City, he defir'd that they might have the firſt Share of the 
Honour: Therefore he deſir'd them to declare, whether in Conformity with the 

reſt of the Kingdom, they would nominate the preſent Protector for their King. 

At which Words the People began to whiſper among themſelves ſecretly ; Vis Succeſs. 
but their Voice was neither diſtin& nor loud, *till at laſt in the lower End of 

the Hall, ſome Servants belonging to the Protector and the Duke, with ſome 
Prentices gotten into the Croud, began to cry aloud Ming Richard, King Richard 

and threw up their Hats for Joy; tho' the Citizens turning about kept their 

former Silence. The Duke wiſely making uſe of this Diſorder ; declar'd, He 

was 9 to find ſuch Unanimity in their Voices for making that noble 

Prince their King ;, with which he would acquaint him, ſo as to make it turn 

to their Advantage ; defrring them to be ready the next Morning to go with- 

bim to the Protector, in order to perſuade him to comply with a Matter, ſo 

much deſir'd by them and the whole Kingdom. Upon this the Aſſembly was 
diſſolv'd, and moſt departed with a melancholy Countenance, and a more me- 
lancholy Heart. i 

The next Morning the Lord-Mayor aſſembled the Aldermen and Common- 

Council-Men of the City, and repair'd. with them to Baynard's Caſtle in 
Thames-ſtreet, where the Protector then lodg d; and there according to Appoint- 

ment the Duke of Buckingham came, accompany'd with a great Number of 

Lords, Knights and Gentlemen; who ſent a Meſſage to the Protector, That an 
Aſſembly of honourable Perſons were come to wait upon his Grace in a Matter of 
reat Importance. The Protector ſeem'd amaz'd, and unwilling to appear be- 

18 ſuch Numbers, unleſs he firſt knew the Deſign of their coming; which 

feign'd Ignorance Buckingham ſoon turn'd to the Advantage of the Protector's 
Honour and Integrity. He ſent a ſecond Meſſage, That the Buſineſs was not 

to be imparted to any but bimſelf, and in ſuch a humble and ſubmiſſive way, as 

might have wrought Belief in any one who had really doubted. At length the 
Protector appear'd, in a Gallery above, with a Biſhop on each Side of him, as 

if he was ſtill apprehenſive of the worſt. The Duke of Buckingham, making 

a low Reverence, begg'd two Things of his Grace, The one, that he would 

permit him to make a humble Supplication to him; the other, that he would 

pardon him, in caſe it ſhould prove unacceptable to him: For tho be aim'd at 

nothing but bis Honour, and the Good of the _— yet he fear'd bis Mo- 

deſiy might take it contrary to their Intentions. The Protector anſwer'd, He 

Was 1 aſſur'd of their Integrity, that be hop d they would propeſe nothing that 

would diſpleaſe him, and fo granted the Leave and Pardon they demanded, 
Buckingham, after a long Digreſſion of the Kingdom's Grievances, ſaid, That xe, with the 
they were expreſy come to Petition bim, that conſidering the illegitimate Birth Citizens, Peti- 
of King Edward's Children, he would in Commiſeration of the Neceſſities of nag pi RM 
the Publick, vouchſafe, together with the Government of” the Kingdom, to of the Crown. 

| | Dad dd 2 accept 
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accept of the Crown, to the Honour of God, and Safety of the Realm; reſting 
2 that never any People would think themſelves more happy than under bis 
| plenary Protection. The Protector, as if offended at his Requeſt, with an 
The Prote#or's angry Look anſwer'd, That tho there was much Truth in what be Far, yet 
RF. his Love to his Brother Edward, bis Affection to his Children, and the Re- 
ard to bis own Honour, would not permit him to accept of ſuch a Burthen : 
For it was to be fear'd, that ſhould he depoſe his Nepbews, and make himſelf 

King, the Ignorant and Malignant would accuſe him to all the Princes of the 

World, as if it did not proceed from his own uf wifke, the Importunity of the 

People, and the Neceſſhie: of the Nation, but purely from his own Ambition, 

Tet notwithſtanding, he did not only pardon them, but return them Thanks, ſince 

be conceiv'd it proceeded from their Love and Affection; which be defir'd might 
be turn'd to their King, whom he with bis Perſon and beſt Advice would ſerve ; 

hoping ſo to ſettle the Affairs of the Kingdom, that they ſhould have nothing 
to deſire ; as be bad already given ſome Proof, notwithſtanding the Malice of 

fone, which bad been rather ſuppreſi d by Divine Providence, than by Human 

iſdom. | . 

Tus Anſwer being given, the Duke of Buckingham ſtepp'd aſide, as if he 
conſulted with the Noblemen, the Lord-Mayor and the reſt; which being done, 
he again deſir'd Pardon; and having obtain'd it, he with a more exalted Voice 
declar'd, That the Kingdom was abſolutely reſolv'd not to permit Edward's 
Children to Reign ;, not ſo much becauſe they had proceeded beyond all Hopes 
of Pardon, as becauſe the publick Good requir'd it: That therefore be be- 
ſeech'd him to accept of the Crown, which if be deny d, they ſhould be com- 
pelPd to offer it to one who would not refuſe it. The Protector, affrighted, as 

| it were, at theſe Threats, expreſs'd much Concern, That they ſhould have ſo 
hard an Opinion of his Brother's Iſſu? : He own'd he could not govern or 
reign without their Afections Therefore ſince it was their Reſolution, and 
there was none to whom the Crown did of Right belong beſides bimſelf ; and 
1 that to his natural and legal Titles, they bad added that of Election, the moſt 
nl He complies. valuable of all others; he yielded to their Intreaties and Requeſts, by taking 
| 


1 upon him from that Time forwards the State and Regal Preheminence of the 
i iwo Kingdoms of England and France; the former to be govern'd and defended 


| 8 by bim and his Heirs, and the latter by God's Aſſiſtance and their Valour to be 
I 1 ſubdu'd, and for ever eftabliſh'd in due Obedience to the Realm of England, of 
— 1 whoſe Grandeur and Honour be was ſo ambitious, that he deſir d God to con- 
ns tinue him no longer upon Earth than his Life might be ſerviceable to that End. 
[ At this they all cry'd out King Richard, King Richard] and the Lords went 
o | = up to him to kiſs his Hand, while the People departing, talk'd diverſely of 
l {ll the Matter, every one as his Fancy guided him. ac! were diſpleas'd at 
nn nothing more than the counterfeit Management of the Buſineſs, which tho” 
it had been plotted and reſolv'd before, there had been us'd ſo many Stage-like 
Actions, as if it had never been conceiv'd till then; and as if Choice had been 

made of the Spectators, as of the moſt ſenſeleſs and ſtupid People of the Land. 

The End of Here all Hiſtorians conclude the imaginary Reign of King Edward the Fifth, 

| ak which ended upon the eighteenth Day of June 1483, after it had continu'd 
only two Months and twelve Days, he being at that Time twelve Years and 

about ſeven Months old. „ | 
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The Reign of King RICHARD the Third. 


| Containing 2. Tears, 2 Months, and 4 Days. 
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More. J. Ehard Duke of Gloceſter was the eighth and youngeſt Son of Richard A. D 
avs Duke of Tork and Cicely Nevil his Wife, and was now leſs than | | © x 
thirty Years of Age when the Crown was thus tumultuouſly con- » 
ferr'd upon him, which in a ſhort Time was more legally offer'd him in Parlia- _ 
ment, with all the Marks of the vileſt Flattery. Being proclaim'd King upon R "ta 
the twenty ſecond Day of June, believing to eſtabliſh his 1 7 by reſting 
it upon unaccuſtom'd Tren ances, he went into VWeſtminſter-Hall, e down 
in the King's Bench, where in doubtful Caſes the Kings of England anciently 
us d to fit, and where he avow'd his Acceptance of the Crown; which he ex- 
preſs'd in a formal Oration, and ſo well compos'd, that thoſe who had not 
known him, would have believ'd England had never been blels'd with ſo good 
a King. And to begin himſelf with a pretended Clemency, he pronounc'd Par- 
don of all Offences committed againſt him ; for Confirmation of which he ſent 
for one Fogge who had taken Sanctuary, and whom he mortally hated, and in 
the Sight 12 all the People took him by the Hand, and aſſur'd him of his fu- 
ture Love and Affection. By which Act he made a great Impreſſion upon the 
common Sort, but thoſe who were better advis'd took it for Artifice and Diſſi- 
mulation. In his Return to the Palace, he courteouſly ſaluted ſuch as he knew 
had no Affection for him, thinking by this ſervile Flattery to inſinuate into their 
Minds, and to eſtabliſh his Government. Yet ſtill he durſt not rely upon his 
preſent Fortune, but ſecur'd his Coronation with an unuſual Appearance of 
Forces, cauſing five thouſand Men to come from the North, where he was 
moſt favour'd, to aſſiſt at the Solemnity. Theſe Northern Men appear'd fo ill 2% frenzthens 
cloath'd and accouter'd, that they became the Subject of Men's Derifion; and it 
was believ'd that if he ſhould have Occaſion to uſe them, they would not have 
ſery'd his Purpoſe ; and that it was neither thoſe nor greater Forces, but a meer 
Fatality had percipitated the Nation into ſuch a miſerable Subjection. 
Nothing now was wanting. to his full Poſſeſſion of the Crown, but the 
Ceremony of his Coronation, for which all Things were ready, as having 
been before prepar'd for that of his Nephew, Two Days before, he went 
with his Wife and young Son to the Tower ; where he created the Lord „ „ 
Thomas Howard Duke of Norfolk, and Thomas Howard his Son Earl of Tr mo 
Surrey; he made William Barkley Earl of Nottingham, and the Lord 
Francis Lovell Viſcount and Lord Chamberlain, and likewiſe made ſeven- 
teen Knights of the Bath. The Arch-Biſhop of Tork, the Lord 4 7 7 and N 
the Biſhop of Ely had been Priſoners in the Tower ever ſince the Lord Haſtings / 
loſt his Head : He ſet the firſt at Liberty, finding himſelf peaceably poſleſs'd of 
the Kingdom, which otherwiſe he would not have done; for being an honeſt | 
Man he would never have conſented to the depoſing of the true King: He freed 
the ſecond out of Fear; for his Son the Lord Strange was raiſing great Forces 
in Lancaſhire, ſo that it was neceſſary to appeaſe him. But he did not ſet the 
Biſhop of Ely at Liberty, who was a faithful Servant to wn, e the Fourth; 
for he was ſure he would never comply with his Children's Deprivations, nor his 
unjuſt Uſurpations ; of which he had made trial in the Councils held in the 
Tower, while by oblique means he was carrying on that Deſign. This cele- 
brated Biſhop, Morton by Name, was of no great Birth ; but having liv'd long 
in high Repute in Oxford, he was taken from thence, only a Doctor, and made 
a Privy-Counſellor by Henry the Sixth : Edward knowing his Integrity, kept 
him ſtill in that Condition, and choſe him at his Death to be one of his Execu- 
| ; tors. 
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tors. Richard therefore fearing him, would have kept him ſtill in Priſon, had 
not the Univerſity of Oxford interceded for his Enlargement ; ſo being deſirous 
to oblige that Body, he was content to remove him from the Tower, as being 
too publick a Priſon : But that he might not give him his full Liberty, he com- 
mitted him to the Cuſtody of the Duke of Buckingham, who ſent him to a Ca- 
{tle of his in Brecknockſbire in Wales, where they jointly laid the firſt Ground- 
work of Richard's Fall. | | 
The following Day, with mighty Pomp and ſplendid Attendance of Noble- 
men, Richard rode through the City of London, having three Dukes, nine 
Earls, two Viſcounts, twenty Barons, and ſeventy eight Knights, all moſt rich- 
ly adorn'd. Among whom the proud Duke of * 16 far exceeded the 
reſt in Appearance, having the Capariſons of his Horſe ſo charg'd with embroi- 
der'd Works of Gold, that it was born up by Footmen after an extraordinar 
His Coronation, manner. In the following Day, which was the Sixth of July, Richard wit 
Anne his Wife was crown'd at Weſtminſter with more than uſual Solemnity, as 
may be ſeen in Hall, Grafton, and others. His Wife was Daughter to the 
great Earl of Warwick, who had made and. unmade two preceding Kings, and 
Widow to Prince Edward, Son to Henry the Sixth ; to whom ſhe was marry'd, 
when Edward the Fourth's Ruin was determin'd in France. So being deſtin'd 
to be a Queen, it was her ill Fortune to be marry'd to one who had been the 
Author both of her Husband's and Father's Death. The Solemnity being en- 
ded, King Richard diſmiſs d all the Lords that they might return to their own 
Houſes ; recommending to ſuch as were in Office, the due Adminiſtration of 
Juſtice without Extortion or Injury, the Execution of the Laws, and Liberty 
of the Subjects; as being deſirous to have nothing ill done but by himſelf. He 
diſmiſs'd not the Lord Stanley, till ſuch Time as the Lord Strange his Son 
had disbanded the Forces he had rais'd, He alſo diſmiſs'd the five thouſand he 
had caus'd to come from the North both with Promiſes and Rewards ; upon 
which they departed ſo well pleas d, that becoming thereupon inſolent and tu- 
multuous, they forc'd him to go in Perſon into thoſe Parts, to appeaſe the Di- 
ſturbances they had rais'd, which could not be effected without the Death 
He (ends An- of many of them. About this Time he ſent to Lewis the Eleventh, King 
— to of France, concerning the Continuance of the League made with his Bro- 
; ther Edward, demanding the Tribute then ſettled ; but his Ambaſſador ar- 
riving after the Death of his two Nephews, Lewis would not afford him Au- 
dience, judging his Friendſhip unworthy of any Human Correſpondence. 
In what concern'd their Deaths, he demean'd himſelf with great Caution. He 
firſt withdrew himſelf to Gloceſter, the Place of his former Patrimony and Ti- 
tle ; his Conſcience not permitting him to ſtay in the Place where his Cruelty 
was to ſurpaſs that of all other Tyrants. He might have kept them Priſoners 
without any Danger, ſince they fad no material Supporters; but he not ac- 
,#e coriver counting himſelf a King, while they were alive, ſent his truſty Servant Fobn 
38 "YE Green with Letters to Sir Robert Brakenbury, Conſtable of the Tower, com- 
FP bern. manding him to put them to Death; who, abhorring the Act, return'd Anſwer, 
| He would rather die than obey that Command. Richard at this being highly 
| . difſatisfy'd, and till reſtleſs, his Page who uſually lay in his Chamber, defir'd 
| his Majeſty, That he would be fpleas'd to acquaint bim with the Reaſon of bis 
Difquiet, To whom he reply'd, He was en in not having a Man he 
could ml ; that bis Service was ungratefu 5 deny d by thoſe, who for what 
| they had receiv'd ought to think themſelves happy when bleſt with an Occaſi- 
| on of ſerving bim. The Page immediately judg'd the Cauſe to be of a 
deſperate Nature, ſince any one durſt decline it; and calling a Gentleman to 
mind who lay in the Anti-Chamber, he nam'd him to the King, aſſuring him 
There was nothing ſo dangerous or difficult, which he would not undertake. 
3 His Name was James Tirrel, a Man who might have deferv'd a good Chara- 
* | der, had he not been corrupted * diſhoneſt Ambition: He had left _ 
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thods untry'd to gain Preferment in Court ; but was diſcontented by being held 
back by Richard Ratcliffe and William Catesby, who govern'd the King, and 
fear d a third Perſon, who if he ſurpaſs'd them in Audacity, might ſurpaſs 
them in Fortune, and throw them from the Favour they poſſeſs d. This Page 
was a Friend of his, and knowing his Diſcontents, thinking to do him a good 
Office, he propos'd him to King Richard; who being then warm with the Ima- 
gination, roſe out of his Bed to make Trial of him, awoke him, and ee Th 
ed him with what he deſir d, urging him to a Compliance. This ambitions James * | 
Man immediately undertook the execrable Deſign ; and was next Day diſpatcht * 
with Letters to Brakenbury, in which he was commanded to deliver up the 
Keys of the Tower for one Night to this Tirrel, that he might exactly perform 
his Orders: All which was punctually obey'd by the Conſtable. 
" The two innocent Youths had been more ſtrictly kept after their Uncle had 
uitted the Title of Protector, and aſſum'd that of King: They were not only 
ebarr'd Viſits, but had their Servants taken from them, and others unknown 
to them appointed to attend them, rather in the Place of Guardians than Ser- 
vants. Edward the Eldeſt was fully ſenſible he was no longer King, and that 
his Uncle was crown'd ; and when the News was brought to him, he ſhew'd 
no Regard at the Loſs of his Crown, but with a tender Sigh faid, I wiſh my 
Uncle would let me enjoy my Life, tho I loſe all beſides, Aftet this Time he 
never put off his Cloaths, or ever went out of his Chamber; but being with 
his Brother full of melancholy Apprehenſions, he kept his Room till the Ar- 
rival of this miſerable Night. Of the four that attended him, Tirrel choſe 
Miles Foreſt, a Man from his Youth brought up in Blood, to whom he join'd 
for his Companion Joon Dighton, the Groom of his Stable, a ſtrong Man and 
fit for his Deſign. He caus d them to go at Midnight into the Chamber where „ gd. 
they ſlept ; and there wtapping them up in their Bed-Cloaths, they ſtopp'd their ward the Et 
Mouths with the Bolſter and Pillows, and ſo ſtifled them. The Buſineſs was _ A 
ſoon diſpatch'd ; and Tirrel immediately bury'd them under a Heap of Stones ;; 4 Toer. 
near the Stairs Bottom: Which being done he took Horſe, and acquainted King 
Richard with what had paſs'd, which ſo pleas'd him, that *tis ſaid he gave him 
the Honour of Knighthood. But being inform'd in what obſcure Place the 
Bodies lay, he gave Command for their better Interment ; whereupon a Prieſt 
belonging to Sir Robers Brakenbury removing them, and dying ſhortly after, it 


$ifer4 could never be known whither they were carry'd : Till in King Charles the 


Second's Reign, Ann. 1674. ſome Perſons, who were employ'd in Rebuilding'ſe- 

veral Offices in the Tower, and to clear the white Tower from all contiguous 

Edifices, as they dug down the Stairs leading from the King's Lodgings to the 

Chapel in the ſame Tower, diſcover'd a wooden Cheſt ten Foot in the Ground, % ue, dil 
in which they found the Bones of two Striplings, and from the Proportion judg'd covers in the 


to have been in their Ages, they were concluded to be the Relicks of thoſe Royal Nen f King 


Brothers, whereof one was about thirteen and the other eleven Years of Age. The _— — 
Circumſtances from Story be ing fully conſider'd, upon good Preſumption that theſe / 
were the Bones of the {aid Princes, K.Charles commanded them to be put in aMarble 
Urn, and depoſited among theRelicks of the Royal Family in Veſiminſter Abbey. 
Both the Contrivers and Actors in this horrible Villany met with Rewards ſuita- 
ble to their Deſerts in no long Time after. King Richard himſelf, beſides his laſt 
Misfortunes, was both outwardly and inwardly tormented with Fears and Ago- geance upmn the 
nies ; and according to the Relation of ſome moſt intimate with him, he aller Murderers, 
this execrable Fat yg not one Hour of Quiet : His Countenance was chan- 
ged, his Eyes diſtracted and ghaſtly ; he wore Coats of Mail underneath his 
Cloaths, and had almoſt always his Hand upon his Dagger ready to ſtrike, as 
jf others were ſtriking at him. He ſpent - whole Nights without Sleep; and 
if by chance he got a little Reſt, he waken'd with fearful Dreams, which forc'd 
him to quit his Bed, and ſo walk'd up and down his Room full of prodigious 
Fears. Sir James Tirrel ſuffer d on Tower-Hill for Treaſon, in the Reign of 


Henry 


G od's Ven- 
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Nan the Seventh, Ji ; firſt confeſs'd this Murder. The other two, tho' 

eſcap'd human Juſtice, yet they were purſu d by Divine Vengeance: For 

A Fo rably' having alot all his Members rotted and cut off: 

Digbton liv'd_ in daily Expectation of an ignominious End, and continu d at 
Calais no 1c dicain'd and hazed, than pointed at by all Men. 


| II. King Richard had now 4 tionable Title to the Crown than r 
ing Ri I. King Richard had now à more unqueſtionable Title to the Crown than . 
own ler, but till further to ſecine It, he firſt caus'd himſelf to be crown d a ſecond ** 


cond tine Time in the U. of Tart with extraordinary MagnifFence, and inveſted his Son 
7 C 5 ward in the Principality of Wales. "Then, having made many: good Ordi- 
** nances worthy of a better w_ he procur'd a Parliament who declar'd and ad- 
1484. judg'd the Marriage between his Brather and the Lady Gray to be unlawful, 
Reg. :. by reaſon of a prior Contract, and their Children to be illegitimate and unca- 
pable of the Crown. But hefore theſe Proſects were compleated, beſides his 
continual Anxiety, he ſoon found himſelf diſappointed, firſt by the untimely 
Death of his Son, and then by the Revolt of his principal Supporter the Duke 
of Buckingham. The Cauſe of this laſt is not fully known; but it is ſuppos d 
to ariſe from the Claim Buckingham had to the Duke of Hertford's Lands ; and 
he having done ſuch Services to King Richard, he concluded that he could de- 
ny him nothing. But theſe Lands having fallen from the Houſe of Lancafier, 
and being now annexed to the Crown, the King fear'd that if the Duke were 
poſſeſsd of them, his Thoughts might ſoon exceed the Condition of a Subject. 
Inſomuch that when Buckingham demanded them, he receiv d ſuch a threatning 
and ſcornful Reply, that he could not bear it, but feign'd himſelf ſick that he 
might not attend at the Coronation; ſq that Richard ſent him Word, That if be 
would not come, be would force him to be brought.thither. At which he a 
The Duke of pear'd in that magnificent Manner before recited ; but with ſuch Diſſatisfaction, 
Buckingham that he was not able to behold the Crown upon Richard's Head, However it 
was, Pride and Diſcontent ſoon widen'd the Breach ; and having retir'd himſelf 
to his Caſtle at Brecknock in Wales, he there compleated his Reſolutions by 
the Council and Encouragement of his Priſoner Doctor Morton Biſhop of Ely. | 
Here Sir Thomas Moore gives us the Particulars of à long and ſecret Debate 2. 
1 : between the Duke and this politick Prelate, which. probably. he learnt from the 
| Biſhop's own Mouth. In which Conference, the Biſhop, after many Heſitati- 
ons and Soundings of the Duke's Intentions, ee'y inveigh'd againſt the, nume- 
rous Crimes and Enormities of. the preſent King Ric hard, and laſtly urg'd the 
Duke, as being of the Houſe of Lancaſter, to take upon him the Title of King, 
and aſſume the Crown of England, to the Security of the Nation. On the 
other Side the Duke made a plauſible Apology for all the Afſliſtances he had gi- 
ven to the preſent pon Rx declaring that: he had once an Intention to aſſume 


— 


Miles Foreſt dy d milerably, 


His Deſizns the Crown; but upon Reconſideration, he found the Earl of Richmond to be 
azainſt King the neareſt Heir of the Houſe of Lancaſter, and the propereſt Perſon; who if 
Richard. he marry'd the Lady Elizabeth, eldeſt Daughter to King Edward the Fourth, 

and the neareſt Heir of the Houſe of York, he might both deſtroy King Ric hard, 
and put a full Period to all the Troubles and Calamities of the Nation. This 
Concluſion was highly pleaſing to the Biſnop of Ely, who conſulting with the 
Duke where firſt to begin, it was refolv'd immediately to treat with the Coun- 
teſs of Richmond, it being neceſſary firſt to know from her the Intentions, of 
the Earl her Son, who, was then in Bretgign, In order to this, the Biſhop of- 
fer d to bring one Reynold Gray, a domeſtick Servant of the Countels, a wiſe 
and diſcreet Man, and well vers'd in the Negotiation of great Affairs; and ac- 
cordingly he wrote to him to come to Brecknock. about a. Buſineſs nearly con- 
cerning his Miſtreſs, Being arriv'd, the Inſtructions he receiv'd were theſe, 
That conſidering the Kingdom could not be reduc d to Quiet, but by, advan- 
_ © cing the Earl of Richmond to the Crown, and uniting the two Houſes of Lan- 
* caſter and Tork by Marriage; that the Counteſs of Richmond ſhould nn | 
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* that Matter with Queen Elizabeth, and having obtain 'd her eldeſt Daughter, 
* ſhe ſhould ſend into Bretaign to her Son; who if he promis'd to marry her 
whenever he was Crown'd, they engag'd by joining the Forces of the Factions 
* to make him King. Bray being diſpateh'd away with his Embaſſy, the Bi- 7b Dute 
ſhop likewiſe took Leave of the Duke, who was extteamly unwilling to part ,,; Billop of 
with ſuch a wiſe Counſellor. However he reſolv'd to depart ; and while the E mu, 
Duke fed him with Hopes, under Pretence of raiſing Men for his Journey, he bg. — . 
ſtole away diſguis d, and getting fortunately to Ely, he provided himſelf with ,F Richmond, 
Money, and paſs'd over into Flanders, where he became more ſerviceable in 
this Matter than he could have been in England. Yet his Departure prov'd 
fatal to the Duke, for wanting his Advice, and meeting with unexpected Acci- 
dents, it caus'd his final Ruin. | 905 
tbid. In the mean Time Bray acquainted his Lady with the whole Affair, who im- 
mediately approv'd of it; but the Queen being ſtill in Sanctuary, the Counteſs 
thought it not proper to go in Perſon, therefore ſhe ſent her Phyſician Lewis, 
a learned Welſbman, who had a ſpecious Pretence of viſiting a Perſon not well 
in Health. Having gain'd Acceſs, and being well known to her, he handſome. 
ly open'd the Cauſe, as a Matter not digeſted and concluded, but as an Opinion 
of his own, not hard to be effe&ed if ſhe would approve of it. The Queen 
well underſtood him, and was rightly ſenſible that if the Earl of Richmond wichebe ue 
was marry'd to her eldeſt Daughter, it might naturally produce the greateſt of > 
all human Felicities to her Family; therefore ſhe promis'd if that could be ef. 
fe&ed, to aſſiſt by any Methods towards the Deſtruction of the Uſurper The 
Phyſician having inform'd his Miſtreſs of the Queen's Intentions, ſhe immedi- 
ately proceeded with all Vigor; and Bray ſecretly treated with ſuch as he knew 
faithful, and fit for a Matter of ſuch Importance ; while the Queen negotiated 
with all thoſe who hated King Richard, and wiſh'd for nothing more than an 
Opportunity of ſerving her. Thoſe employ'd for the Counteſs, beſides Bray Their Alle. 
and the Phyſician, were Sir Giles Aubery, Sir John Cheiney, Sir Richard Guil. renti. 
ford, Thomas Ramney, and — 8 Conway, This laſt being ſent by the Coun- 
teſs to her Son with a conſiderable Sum of Money, he took his Way by Plimouth 
through Cornwall; while Thomas Ramney was ſent through Kent, that if one 
ſhonld unfortunaaely miſcarry, the other might effect the Work; but both 
were ſo ſucceſsful, that they did not differ many Hours in their Meeting at Bre- 
taign. Their Embaſſy to the Earl was, That he was ſent for as King, no- 71. Ei 
minated by the great Men, and deſir'd by all; That the Marriage was agreed to the Earl. 
by the Queen and the Duke of Buckingham; That he ſhould come with all 
Expedition and land in Wales, where he ſhould find Friends and Afliſtance 
- © ſufficient for his Purpoſe. The Earl, form'd by Nature for a Throne, com- 
municated the Affair to the Duke of Bretaign, who notwithſtanding King Ri- 
chard's Threats and Promiſes, had given him his Liberty, and now generouſly 
conſented to befriend him in this nice Conjuncture. So that confident of good 
Succeſs, the Earl ſent Conway and Ramney back to his Mother, with An wer, His Anſwer, 
That he accepted of the Invitation, and that as ſoon as he could provide Neteſ- 
ſaries he would come for England; in the mean Time Order might be taken for 
the Affairs there, that he might find the leſs Impediments at bis Arrival, Upon 
this Meſſage, his Adherents took Courage, and began their Preparations; they 
ſent into convenient Places Perſons fit to make them good, and diſpos'd ſeveral 
Commanders in other Parts, that they might be ready upon all Occaſions. 
Others privately ſollicited the People to prepare them for an Inſurre&ion ; and 
the Biſhop of Ely wrote from Flanders to ſuch as he knew hated King Richard, 
promoting the Buſineſs by the ſole Authority of his Letters. __ 
Tho this Defign was carry d on with the utmoſt Caution and Secrecy, yet gichare's Pe- 
it could not be long conceal'd from the N of the politick King; who pla- Dai +- 
- Cing his Spies in all Parts, betook himſelf to Arms; and ſoon concluding the“ en. 
Duke of Buckingbam to be the prime Mover, he was of Opinion that the man 
Eee e Proviſions 
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Proviſions were to be made againſt him, But firſt he reſolv'd to try him with 
Offers, which if rejected, then to proceed to the ſevereſt Methods: According. 
ly he ſent an expreſs Meſſenger to him with Letters full of Courteſy, and the 
reateſt Promiſes ; but the larger they were, they hecame ſo much the more 
Eden He well knew the King's Temper, and that he had proceeded in 
the ſame manner with all thoſe he deſign d to abuſe; therefore he defir'd to be ex- 
cuſed coming to him, alledging a great Indiſpoſition and Unfitneſs to travel. 
Richard, not at all fatisfy*d, wrote to him in contrary Terms, commanding him 
to appear immediately before him; to which the Duke, laying aſide all Artifi- 
ces, gave Anſwer to the Meſlenger, That he would not come to One whom be ac- 
Both Parties counted bis mortal Enemy. Thus without further Diſſimulation they prepar'd 
take Arms. for War; and the Rumour of it caus'd the Marqueſs Dorſet, Son to the Queen 
Dowager, to quit his Sanctuary, and to go and raiſe Forces in Yorkſhire; in De- 
vonſbire and Cornwall Sir Edward Courtney, and his Brother the Biſhop of Ex- 
eter did the ſame ; and Sir Richard Guilford, aſſiſted by many other Gentlemen, 
began the War in Kent, King Richard was not taken altogether unprovided ; 
but uſing all Diligence he march d towards Salisbury, while the Duke of Buck- 
ing ham with an Army of Velſbmen, advanc'd towards 2 there to paſs 
the- Severn, and join with the two Court næys, and the reſt of their Adherents; 
hich if effected, the King probably had been ruin d. But here Providence, 
that deſign'd to puniſh the Duke for all his Crimes, interpos'd, and ſent ſuch 
a Deluge of Rain, that the Severn was not only impaſſable, but Men, Women 
and Children were carry'd away in their Beds by the Violence of it, and the 
Tops of Mountains were cover'd with Waters. This Flood continuing for ten 
Days, the Duke was forc'd to ſtay, while his Soldiers almoſt drown'd with 
The Duke of Rain, famiſh'd for want of Victuals, and having no Pay, togk a Reſolution to 
pms =. 61 Diſband of themſelves ; which they did, notwithſtanding all the Authority and 
| Perſuaſions of the Duke to the contrary. Being all diſpers'd, and the Duke 
abandon'd, he retir'd near Shrewsbury to the Houſe of one Humphry Baniſter, a 
Servant of his, who being highly oblig'd to him upon all Accounts, he con- 
cluded he might remain in Safety, *till ſuch Time as he could either gather new 

Forces, or paſs over into Bretaipn to the Earl of Richmond. ; 

The Disbanding of the Duke's Army being publiſh'd abroad, and it not being 
known whether he was alive or dead, ſuch Fear poſle(s'd thoſe of Kent, De- 
vonſbire and Cornwall, that laying down their Arms, they fled ſome into $an- 
ctuaries, and others beyond the Seas, and moſt of the chief of them particular. 
ly into Bretaign, King Richard hearing of the Welſbmens Retreat, the Duke's 
Flight, and the reſt of the Conſpirators Deſign ta ſave themſelves, he immedi- 
ately ſent to all the Ports, and order'd all Paſſengers of any Sort to be ſtopp'd 
making Proclamation, That whoever ſhould diſcaver or deliver up the Duke 
Buckingham into his Hands, if he were under the Villenage, he ſhould be en- 
franchis'd ; and if otherwiſe, together with a general Pardon, he ſhould haye a 
thouſand Pounds ready Money given him. Together with this he made ſtrong 

Preparations at Sea, being aſſur d by Sir Thomas Hutton, who had been Em- 
baffador in Bretaign, that the Earl of Richmond was certainly to be aſſiſted 
by that Duke both with Men and Money; he therefore: ſent many Ships to the 
Coaſt of Bretgipn, with Intention either to fight him, or hinder him from land- 
ing on the Engliſh Shore. In other Parts he left no Place unguarded, and nane 
were permitted to land or take Shipping without the moſt diligent Search, that 
ſome News might be had of the Duke of pr (jr ny Baniſter, into whoſe 
Hands the Duke had truſted his Life, hearing of the Proclamations and pro- 
mis'd Rewards, out of Fear or Avarice, diſcover'd where he was to. the Sheriff 

The Duke ta- Of Shropſhire ; who coming to Baniſter's Houſe, found the Duke in the. Habit 
ken. of a 1 digging in a Garden; in which Apparel he was ſent well 
garde to Shrewsbury, where King Richard then reſided. He deny'd not the 
Conſpiracy, hoping by his free Confeſſion to have gain d Admittance mo the 
| | 88 | es ng's 
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to have kill'd the King with a Dagger which be wore underneath his Cloaths. 


ceſs, and after the ſame Manner he had caus'd many others to ſuffer. Here 
Sir Thomas Moore takes notice of the Puniſhments which God ſent upon Bani- 
fer and all his Family afterwards ; but the ＋ {120 of Heav'n was more con- 
ſpicuous againſt the Duke, who now juſtly fell into the Hands of a Tyrant, 

whom contrary to all Juſtice he had rais'd into the Throne. The Duke was 
in his Death accompany'd by ſeveral others, particularly Sir George Brown, 

Sir Roger Clifford, and Sir Thomas Saintlieger, who was the laſt Husband to 

the Dutcheſs of Exeter, the King's Siſter. | | 


III. During theſe Tranſactions at Home, the Earl of Richmond, afliſted by 
the Duke of Bretaign, had got together five thouſand Men, and my furniſh'd 
Ships, in which he embark'd for England. But in the next Night he met 


Shore all cover'd with Men to prevent his Landing. Here he caſt Anchor, ex- 
pecting the Arrival of his other Ships; and then ſent a Boat near the Shore to 
diſcover whether they were Friends or not. Being come within Heating, thoſe 
on the Shore ſaid, They were ſent to conduct them to the Duke of Buckingham, 


of Richmond, who might eaſily ruin King Richard, now abandon d by moſt Men. 
ut the Earl ſoon diſcover'd this Deceit, and deſpairing to meet with the reſt 
of the Fleet, he put to Sea and landed in Normanay, from whence he diſpatch'd 
a Gentleman to Charles, the preſent King of France, to defire a ſafe Conduct 
into Bretaien;, and he commiſerating the Earl's Misfortunes, did not only 
grant that, but alſo a conſiderable Sum of Money. Being arriv'd in Bretaign, 
and his Ships return'd, he then learn'd the ill Succeſs of his Affairs in England, 
how the Duke of Buckingham was executed, and the Queen's Son, the Mar- 
queſs of Dorſet, with the reſt of his Companions, were come into Bretaign, 
which extreamly de jected him; yet he was comforted at the Arrival of his 
Friends, promiſing himſelf ſome Advantage from their Safeties. Here they 
again all reſolv d to proceed in their firſt Deſign, and to make the Earl King, upon 
Condition he marry'd the Princeſs Elizabeth, Daughter to Edward the Fourth, 
All this was ſworn to in the Cathedral Church of Rennes; where likewiſe the 
Marqueſs with all the reſt did Homage to the Earl, as their actual King, The. 
Earl fail'd not to acquaint the Duke of Bretaign with all theſe Proceedings, and 
the Greatneſs of the Cauſe he undertook ; and that he greatly ſtood in need of 
another Fleet, and Supplies of Money: To all which the Duke generouſly 
harkened and condeſcended, | 
ln the mean Time the Tyrant Richard proceeded with great Severity, and 
put many ſuſpected Perſons to Death; and being return'd to London, he call'd 
a Parliament, in which the Earl of Rich 


Confiſcations amounted to large Sums, yet they were inſufficient for his Pur- 


Richmond's Mother only as a Priſoner, while the Lord Stanley her Husband 


been High-Sheriff of Wiltſhire and Dorſetſhire, he caus'd him to be executed 
for writing this Rhime, The Cat, the Rat, and Lovell the Dog, do govern 
England under a Hog; alluding to Catesby, Ratcliff, and the Lord Lovell, 
who gave the Dog for his Arms, as Richard did the Boar. for his; being all 
three prime Favourites, Then to keep himſelf ſecure from foreign Diſturbances, 

| Eeee 2 Richard 


King's Preſence; ſome think with an Intention to have begg d for Mercy, others 


But ſtern Richardnot ſuffering him to be brought to him, He was on the firſt 
Day of November beheaded in the Market-Place, without any manner of Pro- nd beheaded. 


who 75 with a great Army not far diſtant, expecting the Landing of the Earl 


paſs'd without any great Suſpicion. But for William Collingburn, who had 
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with a dreadful Storm, which diſpers'd all his Ships, and threw him ſingly Richmond's 
upon the Coaſt of Dorſetſbire, near the Town of Poole; where he found the op 0 


mond, and thoſe that had fled to him were 252 Zol. and . 


declar'd Enemies to the Kingdom, and their Eſtates confiſcated. Tho? theſe „% Adberents, 
| 2 publicꝶ 
Enemies in 


poſes, and did not hinder him from lay ing inſufferable Taxes upon his Subjects. Parliament, - 
Fearing to provoke the People too much, he was content to keep the Earl of 


1 with 
nd. 


Richard ſent Commiſſioners to treat with the King of Scotland, with whom he 
made a Truce for three Years, each of them to keep what they poſſeſs d, only 
the Caſtle of Dunbarre was to be reſtor'd to the Scots, And that he might 
have a double Tie upon them, he concluded a Marriage between the Duke of 
Rot hſay, Heir of Scotland, and his Niece Anne of Poole, Daughter to his 
Siſter Anne and Jobn Duke of Suffolk. All theſe Precautions could not free 
his diſtracted Mind from thoſe Furies which had brought Hell into his Conſci- 
ence; and tho* Buckingham and many others were dead and baniſh'd, yet he 
could have no Peace or Security; his heinous Crimes, the Peoples Hatred, 
and the Earl of Richmond would not ſuffer him to enjoy an Hour's Reſt. He 
again endeavour'd to get the Earl into his Pofleſhon, and loaded his Ambaſſa- 
dors with large Sums of Money, and other Gifts, to preſent to the Dake of Bre- 
taign; alſo offering him Richmondſbire, all the Earl's Revenues, and all the 
Eſtates of thoſe that had fled to him. But the Ambaſſadors could not have 
Acceſs to the Duke, being come when he was under a delirious Fit; where- 
upon they made their Addreſſes to Peter Landois, who had Power to diſpoſe of 
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the Prince and State as he pleas'd. Theſe large Offers had ſuch Effects upon 


his baſe Mind, that he was ready to comply with them, but not in the manner 


they were propos'd ; for he demanded Richmondſvjre for himſelf ; upon which 
Meſſengers were ſeveral Times difpatch'd into England, which Delay of Time 


 prov'd the Earl's Security. For theſe Defigns being diſcover'd in England, and 


The Earl of 


Richmond in 
great Danger. 


and Dignities. 


to the Biſhop of Ely in Flanders, that Prelate immediately gave Notice to the 
= adviſing him to fly with all Speed, or he would fall into the Enemy's 
ands. " | | 
The Earl receiv'd this Advice at Vennet, from whence he immediately ſent 
for a ſafe Conduct from the French King, which being obtain'd, he left many 


Engliſhmen behind him, and with only five Followers in a Diſguiſe, fled out of 


Bretaign into Anjou ſo fortunately, that one Hour's Delay might have been his 
Ruin. The Duke of Bretaign having recover'd his perie& Senſes, was highly 
difpleas'd at the vile Proceedings of Landois; and commanded. that all the En- 

liſb might have Permiſſion to go to their Maſter, and their Charges honourably 
. by the Publick. He alſo ſent the _ he had promis'd to the Earl by 
Edward Woodvile and Edward Poinings, two Engliſh Gentlemen; for which the 
Earl, to ſhew his Gratitude, declar'd, That be could never be at Reſt, till For- 
tune bad afforded him Means in ſome ſort to requite his infinite Obligations to 
the Duke, by whoſe Favour only be now liv'd. The King of France was then at 
Laneres, where the Earl repair'd to him, inform'd him of the Reaſon of his 
Flight from Bretaign, and begg'd his Aſſiſtance in this extraordinary Cauſe ; 
which was not hard to obtain from fo generous à Prince, againſt one whoſe 
Name began to be odious in all Nations. King Charles promis'd to aſſiſt him, 
and brought him on his Way to Montargis, treating the Lords that attended 
him, with Hoſpitality becoming a King. While thus he was ordering his 


Affairs, Fortune, the better to encourage him, ſent him a Man forgotten, and 


in Effect thought dead; John Vere Earl of Oxford, who had been 1mpriſon'd 
in Hammes Caſtle by King Edward the Fourth, not long after the Battel of 
Barnet. This Nobleman had fo far prevail'd with Sir James Blunt, Captain 
of that Caſtle, and Sir Fobn Forteſcue, Porter of Calais, that he did not only 
obtain his Liberty, but procur'd them to forſake their Commands, and go al 
with him under the Conduct of the Earl of Richmond. But Blunt having 
his Lady and all his Goods in Hammes, he compleatly fortify'd it, and in- 


creas d his Garriſon, that if it ſhould be beſieg d, they might defend themſelves 


till Fortune turn'd againſt King Richard. King Charles being return'd to Paris, 
the Earl's Retinue increas'd; all that were fled from England, as well as the 
Engliſb in thoſe Parts, either as Scholars in the Univerſities, or returning from 
their Travels, flock'd to him: Among whom was one Richard Fox, a ſecular 


Prieſt, a Man of excellent Parts, who was ſhortly after advanc'd to great Places 


King 


— 
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King Ric hard all this Time was not wanting to himſelf; his Thoughts were 1 Pro. 
bent upon his own Preſervation, and the Security of the Crown which he un: 
worthily wore : And tho' he ſaw Heav'n and Earth conſpiring againſt him, yet . 
he thought by his own Subtlety to make his Party good againſt both. But un- | 
derſtanding the Earl's Flight out of Bretaign he ſtood amaz'd, and concluded 
that his main Remedy was to break the efgn'd Match between the Earl and his 
Niece Elizabeth, But barely to break it was not thought ſufficient ; therefore 
he reſolv'd to break into the Laws of Nature, and marry his own Niece, whom 
formerly he had declar'd Illegitimate, and Inceſt would ſerve but as a Lawrel 
to crown his other Abominations. His Conſcience was now ſo hardned, that 
he reſolv'd upon three Things, Deceit, Murder and Inceſt ; the former, with 
Allurements and fair Promiſes was to mollifie the Queen Mother, and to make 
way for the other two, the Murder of his Wife, and the Marriage with his 
Niece. Toeffe& all this, he choſe Perſons fit for his Purpoſe, who in the moſt 
abliging manner made plauſible Excuſes to the Queen Mother for all that was 
paſt, pretending That bis Mojeſ' was ſenſibly aflified for his dear Nieces, 
that they ſhould make themſelves voluntary Priſoners, and miſtruſt the natu- 
ral Affection of an Uncle, who like a Father thought of nothing but their 
Happineſs : That his great Deſire was to treat them according to their Birth, 
to haue them to Court, and to provide them with worthy Husbands ;, and 
| whenever the Death of his Wife ſhould happen (which muſt neceſſarily be in 
a ſhort Time, by reaſon of ſome extraordinary Indiſpoſitions ) bis Reſolution 
was to make the Princeſs Elizabeth bis Queen; and would likewiſe prefer the 
Marqueſs Dorſet to the moſt honourable and profitable Places in the Nation 
if be would leave the Earl of Richmond and return to England. Thele and 
many other Things, being dreſs'd up in all the Advantages of Honour and 
Profit, the Queen, through an unconſtancy of Reſolution, too often charg'd 
upon her Sex, at the firſt Onſet began to melt, and at the ſecond to yield to jr prevails up- 
the King's Propoſals ; at once forgetting the Murder of her two Sons, the Infa- en the Queen 
my thrown upon her Husband and ſelf by the preſent Poſſeſſor; and what was — 
f moſt material, the Oath that ſhe had given to the Counteſs of Richmond con- 
cerning the Marriage of her Daughter. Ambition fo far prevail'd as to make 
her faulty to her own Honour, the Safety of her Daughters, the Genetoſity of 
her paſt Actions, and her own Conſcience; ſo that nothing was thought equi- 
valent to the Perſuaſions of her mortal Enemy. And thus abus'd, ſhe di * 
patch'd a Meſſenger to her Son Dorſet, then in France, commanding him to leave | 
the Earl and come for England; declaring, That all pait Injuries were forgot- 
ten, and were to be repair d with Honours and fa ens. 3 and that King 
Richard deſir'd nothing more than to give him full Satisfaction. And bein ö 
thus reconcil'd to the King, they all remov'd out of their Sanctuary, and who quits her 


ttzhe young Princeſſes were 2 to Court with extraordinary Solemnit /. Sn. 
' Ric hard having obtain'd the firſt of his three Deſigus, proceeded towards the / 
ſecond, which would be imperfg& without the third, and the third impoſſible 
without the ſecond. ' He could Mt marry his Niece unleſs his Wife was dead; 
upon this therefore he wholly bent his Thoughts. He confider'd that to put 
her to a violent Death would too much alienate his People's Affections, which 
he ſometimes could and had gain'd by his hypocritical Proceedings. For this 
he hit upon a Method unknown to common Sinners; ThatGrief, Melancholy 
and Fear might jointly produce that Effe& with the Appearances of Nature, 
which neither Sword nor Poiſon could do without Scandal. He forbore her 
Bed, and refus d toſpeak to her, denying her both his Society and his Preſence: 
He began to bewail his ill Fortune in having a Wife that was now barren; 
and made known his great Affliction to the Arch- Biſhop of York, whom he had 
ſet at Liberty, not doubting but he would declare it to his Wife, and hoping 
it might work the defir'd Effect. The Arch-Biſhop, who was a wiſe Man, and 
well acquainted with the King's Diſpoſition, ſpoke of it to ſome of his intimate 
| TY EE EE KATE Friends, 
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Friends, judging the unfortunate Lady's Life to be of no long Continuance. 
Shortly after the King caus'd it to be reported that ſhe was dead, that whenever 
her Death ſhould happen, it might appear leſs ſurpriſing, and likewiſe caus'd 
this Rumour to be brought to her own Ears ; that every thing might add to her 
Grief, or at leaſt take off the Horror of the Fact. The Queen, who was of 
à ſoft and tender Diſpoſition, and not able to ſtand againſt the Power of ſo 
many Machinations, Was extreamly confounded and diſpirited; well knowing 
that a dreadful Tempeſt muſt needs follow ſuch portentous Thunderings. She 
ran with great Eagerneſs to him to know wherein ſhe had ſo highly offended 
him, as that he thought her not only worthy of Hatred, which was apparently 
ſeen, but of the Puniſhment that was to befall her, the World judging her to 
be dead already. His Anſwer was pleaſant in Words, but ſevere in Senſe, min- 
gled with Smiles; which gave her more Cauſe of Suſpicion than Comfort. She 
King Richard's retir*d to her own Lodgings, where a few Days after ſhe departed this Life, un- 
Queen des. certain whether out of Grief or Poiſon. And this was the End of a Lady, 


who out of Ambition and Intereſt marry'd to one who had been the Author 
both of her Husband's and Father's Death. | 


PEE & bf LY. King Richard having obtain'd two of his Deſigns, he began to pro- , 
ceed towards the third, the Marriage of his Niece ; but he was ſoon ſo inter- &. 
1455. ru pted and almoſt confounded with the Publick Affairs, that he could never 
Reg ;. bring it to Effect. He found many of the Prime Nobility fled into France to 
the Earl of Richmond, and ſaw himſelf ſo nauſeous to the People, that they 
were ready to vomit him out. He began now alſo to have greater Jealouſies 
againſt the Lord Stanley than any other Nobleman ; ſo that when that Lord 
deſir'd leave to return to his Countrey Houſe, under Pretence of ſome Domeſtick 
Affairs, he would not permit him *till he had left his eldeſt Son George Stanley 
in Court, as an Hoſtage for his Father's Loyalty. Underſtanding of Blunt's 
Revolt, and the Earl of Oxford's Eſcape from Hammes Caſtle, he order'd the 
Gariſon of Calais to befiege and reduce that Place; which was done with a 
Sncceſs greater than was expected. This inconſiderable Advantage, and ſome 
falſe Repreſentations of the Weakneſs of the Earl of Richmond, and the Back- 
wardneſs of the French King to aſſiſt him, prov'd a vaſt Diſadvantage to Kin 
Richard, who being both puff d up and deluded, recall'd his Ships and diſ- 
banded his Army ; Jo ging that the Nobility inhabiting» the Maritime Parts, 
eſpecially thoſe of Wales, were ſufficient to oppoſe any Deſcent his Enemy 
could make. | 
The Earl of Richmond had really met with ſome Delays and Impediments in 
the Court of France, that caus'd the Marqueſs Dorſet ſecretly to fly from him ; 
which might have been of great Damage to him, had he not been happily ſtopt 
in his Journey. Theſe Things made the Earl more diligent ; and finding that 
Delays might be the Lofs or Ruin of his Friends, he judg'd it neceſſary to at- - 
tempt that with a few which he could not with Many. He borrow'd Money of 
the King and many others, leaving the Marqs Dorſet and Sir Fobn Bourc bier 
as Hoſtages ; and having gather'd ſome Men, he repair'd to Rogen, there 
waiting for the Ships from Harfleur that were to tranſport his Forces, Here 
he was inform'd of the Death of King Richard's Queen, and of his Reſolution 
to marry his Niece, who by her Mother was promis'd to him. This extream- 
ly diſcourag'd him and his Followers ; who after a new Conſultation judg'd it 
a raſh Reſolution to undertake ſo dangerous an Enterprize with a Handful of 
Men; therefore they reſplv'd not to ſtir *rill they had receiv d new Advices from 
England, and could gain over Sir Walter Herbert, a Gentleman of great Family 
and Power in Wales. But the Earl about the ſame Time receiving an Ac- 
count that Sir Rice ap Thomas and Captain Savage, two Men of great Note 
in Wales, would declare for him, and that Reynold Bray had large Sums in 
Poſſeſſion to pay the Soldiers; he at length took Shipping an the fifteenth ww 
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of Auguit, with a few Veſſels, and two thouſand Soldiers. After ſeven Days The Ear! lands 
he landed at Milford. Haven in Wales; from whence paſſing on to Dale, he“ ler 
march'd to Weſt-Hereford, where he was'receiv'd with all Satisfaction by the 
Inhabitants. Here he was diſcourag'd with the falſe News that Thomas and 
Savage had declar'd for King Richard, and ſoon after as much encourag'd by 
Arnold Butler, that the Inhabitants of Pembrokeſhire had join'd with his Uncle 
Faſper Earl of Pembroke, their natural Lord; which caus'd him to march on 
to Cardigan, his Camp increaſing every Hour. Here he heard News that 
Sir Walter Herbert was at Caermarthen with a Deſign to oppoſe him ; but he 
ſoon underſtood by his Scouts that there no Enemy to be ſeen, the Coun- 
try being open and free for his March. This Satisfaction was augmented by 
the coming in of Richard Griffith and Fobhn Morgan, with a good Body 
of Men. Yet the Earl ſeeing himſelf reduc'd to the Neceſſity of meetin 
with Victory or Ruin, and that without further Aſſiſtance he could not ſubliſ 
long, he wrote to his Mother, and the Lord Stanley with others, That being 
their Advice arriv'd in England, it was their Affance that muſt fupport 
im; for having but few Men, one Defeat would be his Ruin : That Tem- 
porizing would now be fat al; and if Diſſimulation was once advantagious, 
it would be now pernicious, and diſcourage all bis real Friends, This Dilbatch 
being ſent away by a faithful Servant, he took his March towards Shrewsbury, 
and met with Ric ap Thomas, who with a conſiderable Number of Velſbmen 
ſwore Fealty to him, the Earl having promis'd to make him Prefident of Wales, 
as ſoon as he ſhould be King. At Shrewsbury he receiv'd an Anſwer from his 
Mother and others, according to his Deſire. From thence he paſs'd on to New- 
rt, where Sir Gilbert Talbot with two thouſand Men came to meet him; as Tse. 
fikewriſe did Sir William Stanley at Stafford, where he made ſome Stay to re- 
freſh his People. After this he came to Litchfield, and was receiv'd by the In- 
habitants as their lawful Prince. The Lord Stanley hid been there two Days 
before with his Soldiers, and was remov'd from thence to make Way for the 
Earl, that he might not be ſeen in his Company ; being extreamly cautious by 
reaſon of his Son's being an Hoſtage with King Richard, and fo hourly in Dan- 
ger of his Life. 
King Richard, being now at Nottingham, heard of the Earl's Arrival; but 
with ſuch a Relation of his inconſiderable Forces, that he had no Regard to 
him. But afterwards well conſidering the Conſequences, he began to change 
his Mind, and his Affairs appear'd to be in a Condition not to be truſted to 
other Mens Directions, by reaſon of the general Hatred of the Nation. There- 
fore making a Scrutiny of ſuch as were moſt intereſted in the Preſervation of 
his Perſon and Dignity, he choſe 7ohn Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Northum- 42 
berland, and the Earl of Surrey, giving them Cominiſſion to gather together i 
what Forces and Friends they could; and he gave order to Brakenbury the Lieu. 
tenant of the Tower to do the fame, and to bring as Companions Sir Thomas 4 
Bourcher and Sir Walter — res ; not that he expected any Service from 
them, but to prevent their Conſpiring againſt him. All theſe Precautions did 
not fatisfie him, when he underſtood the Earl had paſs'd the Severn : He then 
began to miſtruſt his Affairs, and to complain of thoſe who had promis'd to de- 
fend that Paſſage ; and now he found that his Buſineſs was not to be truſted to 
any third Party, and growing jealous of all Men, he went in Perſon at the nn 
Head of his Army to give his Enemy Battel, executing himſelf the Duty of a 4 the Head of 
Ser jeant-Major. He came YN Night to Leiceſter upon a white Steed, ſurroun- bs 4my. = 
ded by Guards and a great Number of Foot, with a wild Countenance, anſwe- 


rable to the Speeches he utter'd againſt ſuch as had abandon'd him, and difown'd 
him for their King. The Earl hearing of his Approach, encamp'd' near Tam: 
worth, where he was met by Sir Thomas Boureber and Sir Walter Hungerford, © 

who fearing King Richard, had privately flipp'd from Brakenbury's Forces. 
From other Parts divers Men of Quality repaired to him, who probably would 
A have 
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have been his Enemies, had not their Hatred to King Richard mov'd them to 
join with him: Only the Lord Stanley durſt not appear openly for him, by 
reaſon of his Son's being in Richard's Poſſeſſion. Both Sides were equally in- 
clinable to fight, being mov d by ſeveral Fears; Richard of being abandon'd, 
and the Earl of wanting Money and other Neceſſaries. But Richard's Condi- 
tion was apparently the worſe of the two, for Perſons daily deſerted from him; 
ſo that ſeeking out a fit Place for Battel, he encamp'd himſelf near a Village 
call'd Boſworth, not far from Leiceſier, where having refreſh'd his Men, he 
repar'd to fight. Here we are told that the Night preceding the Battel, he in 
bis Sleep had certain ſtrange and dreadful Apparitions that he believ'd to be 
Devils, which tormenting him, broke his Reſt, and left him in ſuch a Con- 
ſternation, that all that ſaw him were amaz'd, | 
The fatal Day being come which was to decide the Fortunes of a Kingdom, 
Richard drew out his Troops in ſuch a manner as might make the greateſt Ap- 
pearance ; committing the Van to the Duke of Norfolk, and commanding the 


| ſecond Line himſelf, where were the choiceſt and beſt armed Men, being guar- 


The thirteenth 


ded on the Flanks by Horſe, and on the Front by Archers. But notwithſtand- 
ing all this Show, his Numbers were but ſmall in reſpe& of the Cauſe and Con- 
ſequence, yet ſtill much greater than the Earl had on the other Side. The 
Lord Stanley ſtood at a Diſtance almoſt between the two Armies with three 
thouſand Soldiers, affording Hopes and Fears to both Parties: For being defir'd 
by the Earl that he would come and take care of the Ordering and Command- 
ing his Men, his Anſwer was, That he might do that Office himſelf, be would 
come as be ſaw it convenient; and to Richard, who ſwore that if he did not 
come to him he would cut off his Son's Head before Dinner, he anſwer'd, Let 
him uſe his Pleaſure, for I haue more Sons than he. This Ambiguity prov'd 
his Son's Security; for Richard having commanded he ſhould be beheaded, he 
ſuſpended the Order, not ſo much out of Pity as Fear that Stanley's Cloud 
which threatn'd a Tempeſt ſhould diſcharge all its Fury upon him when he 
moſt needed his Aſſiſtance. The Earl of Richmond taking Courage from his 
Father-in-Law's Anſwer, drew up his Men, placing the Archers in the Front 
under the Conduct of the Earl of Oxford; he gave Sir Gilbert Talbot Charge 
over the Right Wing, Sir John Savage commanded the Left, and he kept for 


himſelf and his Uncle the Earl of Pembroke a conſiderable Proportion of Horſe 


and a few Foot, as a Reſerve, with Intention to join with the Troops as Oc- 
caſion ſhould require. All his Forces exceeded not five thouſand Men, and 
when join'd with the Lord Stanley, they ſcarcely amounted to half the Num- 
ber that King Richard had. . ou 

Both Armies being drawn up, King Richard on one Side, and the Earl on 


and laſt Battel, the other, made long Speeches to their Soldiers, which Sir Thomas Moore. has 


at Boſworth, 


recited at large. At the joining together of the two Armies, their ſeveral In- 
clinations were ſoon diſcern'd ; thoſe of the King's Side fought faintly, and 
others withdrew themſelves out of the Camp. The King had commanded thoſe 


in whom he moſt confided, to take care that all might be carry'd on without 


Diforder, and that they would advertiſe him of any Danger that ſhould appear: 
Theſe ſeeing that ſome were negligent, and others retiring, advis'd him to fave 
himſelf, concluding he was betray'd. But the Divine Juſtice would not ſuffer 
him to hearken to ſuch Advice, not even when the Victory appear'd evidentl 

on his Adverſaries Side; for a fleet Horſe being preſented to him to further his 
Eſcape, he declar'd, That Day ſhould either determine the War or. bis Life. 
Underſtanding ſoon after that the Earl was not far from him, guarded but with 


a few Men, he ſpurr'd on towards him, and knowing him by ſome Marks, he 


ran furiouſly at him with his Lance. The Earl was not diſpleas d at the En- 


counter, judging it the true Way to decide their Conteſt; but he could not meet 
him directly, being hinder'd by ſome of his own Men. Richard being diſap- 
pointed, puſh'd againſt the great Standard, and flew Sir William * 
| | VL, The 2 Standard- 


— ad aa. 
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Standard- Bearer; then advancing forwards, Sir John Cheney endeavouring to 


meet him, Richard bore him to the Ground, tho' he was a Man of great 


Strength and Valour. The Earl with his Sword in Hand ſtopp'd his Fury, at 
the very Inſtant when the Lord Stanley inveſting the King's Squadrons afforded 
Occaſion for as many to run away as thought fit. Richard perceiving this, left 
the Earl, and thruſt himſelf into the thickeſt of the Battel, either to reunite 
his Men, or to meet Death the ſooner ; which laſt ſoon happen'd to him; for 


fighting valiantly, he fell with the Sword in his Hand all over cover'd with King Richard 


Blood: So that he is ſaid to have gain'd more Honour in theſe two Hours by 4%. 


his Death, than he had done all the Time of his Life. This happen'd on the 
twenty ſecond Day of Auguſt, in the Prime of his Years, after a deteſtable 
Reign of two Years, two Months, and four Days ; his Body was carry'd to 
Leiceſter after a moſt ignominious Manner like a ſlain Deer laid croſs a Horſe's 
Back, his Head and Arms hanging on one Side, his Legs on the other, ſcorn'd 
and ſtark naked, and beſmear d with Blood, Dirt and Mire; and having lain 
two Days in this Manner, on the bare Earth, it was bury'd without any So- 
lemnity or Funeral Rites. 

In this Battel were ſlain not much above a Thouſand Men, among whom was 
the Duke of Norfolk and the Lord Ferrers. Sir William Catesby, who had 
betray'd the Lord Haſtings, was with ſome others beheaded at Leiceſter, accor- 
ding to his Deſerts. This was the thirteenth and laſt Battel fought in the Civil 
Wars between the Houſe of Lancaſter and Tork, which had broken out about 
thirty Years before, fill'd the Nation with Blood and Deſolation, and taken awa 
the Lives of near a hundred thouſand Men, and eighty Princes of the Blood, 
as Comines aſſures us. This prov'd the Ruin and Extirpation of the Males of 
both Families, and ſoon after put an End to the very Name of Plantagener, 
which had continu'd near three hundred and fifty Years in Poſſeſſion of the 
Throne of England. As to the Houſe of York in particular, which in Strict- 
neſs had the neareſt Right to the Crown, it was founded and rais'd upon ſuch 
Violations of the Laws of God and Man, that it could not laſt above twenty 
four Years; tho' it was ſupported by all the Powers of Human Strength and 
Policy. Richard may truly be ſaid to have deſcended from an unfortunate 
Houſe : The Earl of Cambridge, his Grand-father, was beheade1 at Southampton ; 
the Duke of Tork, his Father, ſlain before Sandal; of his three Brothers, the Earl 
of Rutland was ſlain in cold Blood, the Duke of Clarence drown'd in a Butt 
of Malmeſey, and his two Nephews ſtrangled in their Beds : So that we can 
meet with no Tragedy, true or fabulous, where we find ſo many various and 
cruel Deaths as in this Family, Richard himſelf, whoſe CharaQer we need 
not give, was reſerv'd for the laſt Stroke of the Divine Vengeance : Yet in theſe 
Proceedings of Providence we find that God, who is the Rewarder of Good in 
thouſands, is the Puniſher of Evil even in the third and fourth Generations, 
when ſome of the more immediate Actors eſcape in this World. It has been 
obſerv'd, That in Richard the Second he puniſh'd the Death of Edward the 
Second; in Henry the Sixth and his Son, the Death of Richard the Second; 
in Edward the Fifth and his Brother, the Death of Henry the 'Sixth and his 
Son ; and in Richard the Third, the Death of Edward the Fifth and his Bro- 
ther : And yet he was pleas'd to ſuffer thoſe to die in Peace which were the real 
Authors. ward the Third, whoſe Mother's Crime gives ſome Aſperſion of 
Parricide ; Henry the Fourth, who murther'd Richard the Second; and Ed. 
ward the Fourth, who murther'd Henry the Sixth, remain'd all unpuniſh'd. 
But to Richard the Third, whoſe Crimes were beyond Example, he deny'd 
Life, and perhaps Repentance, his Inhumanity neither deſerving Succeſſor nor 


Pardon. 3 8 | 
The End of the Second Book. 
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BOOK III. 

The Uni of the two Families, or 1700 Roſes, and the 
Royal Houſe of TU DOR, to the Conjunction of 
the Two Kingdoms under King James the Firſt. 

Containing the Space of about 1 17 Teart, 


1 10 4 


C4 Pk: 0 

From the Death of Richard the Third, and the Begin- 

ning of the Reign of Henry the Seventh, to the Death 
of Edward the Sixth. | 


Containing the Space of about 68 Tears. 


| 3 ESI. 5 
The Reign of King HENRY the Seventh, 
We 8 Containing 23 Tears, and 8 Months. | | | 

L U pON che Death of King Richard the Third, at the Battel of A. D. 
by 


„ 
— 


Boſworth, Henry Earl of Richmond, now about thirty Years |, 435. 
of Age, both valiant and politick in all his Actions, directly Ws - 

enter d upon the Crown of . ; Which he obtain'd more 3 
Seiſure or Donation, than by any legal Inheritance. For having offer'd up henry Ear! 
his Thankſgivings for his Victory, granted the Spoils of the Field to his Soldiers, 4, 1 
and honour d many of them with Knighthood, they with great Acclamations ery d Brass. 
| 2 gs + out 
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| out King Henry, King Henty upon whoſe Forwardneſs the Lord Stanley 


His Pedigree, 


took King Richard's Crown, and ſet it upon the Earl's Head, by that Cere. 
mony confirming the Election of the People; from which Time commenc'd 
the Rejen of the new King with full Succeſs. But becauſe fo great a Revolu- 
tion happen'd in the Kingdom; as to transfer the Crown from one Family to 
another, it will be very proper to take notice of the Genealogy of this King, 
with his politick-Claims and Pretenfions.  . + 

His Father Edmund of Hadbam Earl of Richmond, was Son to Owen Tudor 
and Queen Catharine, Widow to King Henry the Fifth, whoſe Houſes had no 
Affinity nor Relation to the Houſe of Lancaſter,” or to the Crown of England. 
So that his Claims by Deſcent muſt proceed all from his Mother, the Lady 
Margaret, only Daughter to the firſt Duke of Somerſet, and Grand- Child to 
Jobn of Gaunt, Father to King Henry the Fourth; which Lady pretended 
that in Caſe the then preſent Succeſſion ſhould fail, ſhe and her Son were to 
ſucceed, as rightly deſcended from the {11d John, the Father of the Houſe of 
Somerſet, as well. as Lancaſter. But upon a ſtrict Examination, it might eaſi- 
ly be diſcover'd, that beſides the Deficiencies in the Houſe of Lancaſter it ſelf, 
the Houſe of Somerſet was deſtinct, and without thoſe Pretenſions the other 
had, as it thus appears, Yon Duke of Lancafier had three Wives, Blanche, 
Conſtance and Catharine, the laſt of whom was Mother to the Houſe of Somer- 
ſet ;, and the due Claims of his Children he had by them were not the ſame, in 
reſpect of the ſeveral Dowries, and different Qualities of the three Mothers. 
Blanche brought with her the Dutchy of Lancaſſer; Conflance, the Prerences 
to the Kingdoms of Caſtile and Leon; and Catharine, nothing at all, being 
but a meer waiting. Woman to the above-nam'd Blanche: So that if Henry the 
Fourth, and his Siſters born of Blanche, could not pretend to the Kingdoms 
of 2 and Leon, in prejudice to the Children of Conſlance; nor thoſe 
Children to the Dukedom of Lancaſter, in prejudice to Henry the Fourth and 
his Siſters ; much leſs could the Children of Catharine have any Pretence at 
all, in prejudice to the Children by the two former Wives. And they were ex- 
cludable with the greater Juſtice, becauſe. they were really Baſtards, and with 
this aggravating Circumſtance, on the Father's Side born in Adultery : And 
tho' after the Death of Conſtance, the Duke marry'd Catharine, and had her 
Children made legitimate by Parliament ; yet they not being of the whole 
Blood, the Houſe of Somerſet had nothing to do with the Houle of Lancaſter, 
in what pertain'd to the Inheritance of the Crown. So that when 


the Fourth was eſtabliſh'd in the Throne by Authority of Parliament, and 


„ ot 


\ Gght For a Report being rad that the young Duke of ork had eleap'd from 


by the ſame Authority his Sons and their Deſcendants declar'd his lawful Suc- 
ceſſors; no Mention was then made of his half Brothers, in caſe his Succeſſi- 
on ſhould fail, or ſuch as ſhould deſcend from them. So that ſtrictly ſpeaking, 


| ang Henry the Seventh had no rightful Pretenſions to the Crown of England, 
0 


not ſo much as the Houſe of Lancaſter had; but being Head of that Party, 
and endow'd with many excellent Qualifications, his great Succeſs was owing 
to the Wickedneſs of King Richard, and his Promiſe to marry the Lad 

Elizabeth, the neareſt Heir to the Kingdom. The Troubles that afterward: 
afflicted him, aroſe from hence; for he always ſhew'd himſelf but lukewarm 
in his Affectiong towards his Wike, peer irreconcileable Enemy to her Fami- 
ly ; infomuch that having E the Victory and deſtroy'd his Oppoſer, he 
poſitively reſolved not᷑ to be King but by his own Title and Intereſt: He therefore 
deferr'd his Marriage and her Coronation, till ſuch Time as being crown'd himſelf, 
and eſtabliſh'd by Parliament, he had only accepted. of the Title of Lancaſter, 
as the firſt and chiefeſt Fundamental; and of the other two, thoſe of Con- 
queſt and Marriage, but as Accidental, and as Supporters. All Which was the 


| lefs blameable, becauſe it. did not proceed ſo much from any Hatred to the 


Houſe of Tork, as from, the Love he bore to himſelf, and from a cautious Fore- 
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his deſign'd Murderers, his Claim by his Wife would hive forbid him, if her 
Brother had been alive, who could not have been excluded but by the litigious 
Title of Lancaſter. And if this News were falſe, there ſtill remain'd other 
Scraples : As ſuppoſing ſhe ſhould die without Children, the bare Title of 
Marriage would not ſecure the Crown to him, Which was to fall upon her Si- 
ers ; and if ſhe ſhould die with Children, the Crown would devolve upon 
them, to the Excluſion of himſelf, But if ſtill his Children and a Parliament 
ſhould be content to continue him in his Government, he knew there was a 
great Difference between reigning by Virtue of Birtli and Law, by which he 
was .oblig'd to no Man, and reigning by the Conſent of others, by which he 
_ was oblig'd to every Man. Then to make uſe of the Title of Conqueſt, was 
both odious and dangerous, which might alienate even thoſe that ſided with 
him. And tho the Title of Lancaſter had been condemn'd in Parliament, and 
ne himſelf arriv'd at the Crown not by the real Virtue of that, but that by 
marrying with the Princeſs Elizabeth, all Diſputes between the two Houſes 
might be ended; yet mov'd by the foreſaid Conſiderations, and not valuing 
probable Inconveniencies, he declar'd himſelf King by Virtue of his own Birth, 
without naming the Princeſs Elizabeth in any Degree: Being willing to run 
the greateſt Hazard, rather than be King by the Courteſie of his Wife, while 
ſhe ſhould live; by the Good-will of his Children, if the ſhould firſt die, or 
by the Permiſſion of a Parliament, if he ſhould have no Iſſue by her. 

With theſe nice Precautions this politick Prince began his Reign upon the 
twenty ſecond Day of Auguſt: And underſtanding that the Princeſs Elizaberb, 
and Edward Plontagenet, Earl of Warwick, and Son to the Duke of Clarence, 
were in Sheriff-Hutton Caſtle in Torkſbire, there kept by King Richard's Com- 
mand ; he order'd that the Princeſs ſhould be brought up to London to the 
Queen her Mother, whither ſhe was attended by ſeveral Lords and Lad ies. 
But for the Earl of Warwick, he gave Order that the Keeper of the Caſtle «ins Henry 
ſhould deliver him into the Cuſtody of Sir Robert Willoughby, to be by him Was. 
brought Priſoner to the Tower of London; for tho' he was not fifteen Y i 


* 


ears of wick. 
„yet he was a Perſon not thought fit to enjoy his Liberty in ſuch uncer- 
tain and litigious Times. The new King march'd from Leiceſter towards 
London, without any Oſtentation of Victory or Conqueſt: His Journey was 
peaceful; all Military Inſolencies were forbidden, and forborn: He paſs'd on 
more like an old than a new Sovereign, being receiv'd in all Places with the 
higheſt Acclamations of Joy. His taking up the Olive-Branch, and laying 
aſide the Laurel, did highly encourage the People, who now promis'd them- 
ſelves that Quiet, which ſince Henry the Fourth's Time, had only been enjoy'd 
by Intervals ; being ſubje& to ſo many. Mutations, that the very Expectation 
and Apprehenſion of the enſuing Evils was as an intermitting Fever for the Space 1 
of fourſcore and fix Years. In the like manner he made his Entrance into # erer 
London e For tho he was met by the Mayor, Magiſtrates and Citizens, and aden. 
himſelf attended with many Noblemen and Gentlemen, yet diſpenſing with 
the Pomp uſually obſerv'd at the firſt Entrance of Kings into that City, he 
came in a cloſe Chariot; that it might nat be imagin'd, that having recover'd 
is Country by the Favour of Arms, and gain'd his Crown by the Death of a 
ing, he had any Deſign to triumph over the People. His Entry was upon 
Saturday, the Day of his Victory; which Day he always folemniz'd, as ever 
being the happieſt Day of the Week to him: He alighted out. of his Chariot 
at St. Paul's Church; where he caus'd Te Deum to be ſung, and the Colours 
taken from the Enemy to be hung up. He pretended to no other Trophies; 
nor did he own this as the Effects of his own Valour, or from Fortune, but as 
from God, the only Fortune to which Sacrifice ought to be made. He made 
all Preparations for his Coronation ;, and becauſe it was ſaid he had given his 
Promiſe to marry the Lady Anne, Daughter and Heir to the Duke of Bretaign, 
which was by many þeliev'd to be true, he in an Aſſembly of the Chief Lords 
| | | wo” 
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of the Kingdom, call'd for that Purpoſe, ratify'd his Promiſe to marry the Prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth ; by which he put a Stop to the Whilpers and Jealouſies of ma- 
ny. Yet ſtill he referr'd the Conſummation, without Regard to Obloquy, *till 
being Crown'd, and in Poſſeſſion of all by his own Title, he might avoid be- 
ing call'd King in the Right of his Wife. 

Not long after his Arrival at London, towards the End of September, both 277 
the City and the Kingdom was afflicted with a Diſeaſe hitherto unknown, call'd 
the Sweating Sickneſs ; which was prodigious in its Nature, both as to the 
Swiftneſs of its Courſe, and the mortal Effects it produc'd. But it laſted not 
much above a Month; fo that it was no Hindrance to the King's Coronation, 
which was the laſt of Ofober; nor to the holding of the Parliament, which 
begun ſeven Days after. In order to the former, the King made his Entrance 
into the Tower on Simon and Fude's Eeve, and on the Feaſt Day made twelve 
Knights Bannerets. After which Joe Earl of Pembroke, the King's Uncle, 
was created Duke of Bedford; Thomas Lord Stanley, the King's Father-in- 
Law, Earl of Darby; and Edward Courtney, Earl of Devonſhire, T'wo Days 

He is crown'd after he was Crown'd in the Abbey-Church of Weſtminſter, by Cardinal 
King. Bourchier, Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, with the accuſtom'd Solemnities, and 
joyful Acclamations both of the Nobility 'and * 1 Upon the ſame Day, 

as if the Crown upon his Head had infus'd Jealouſies into his Thoughts, for 

He infitutes the Security of his Perſon he inſtituted a Guard of fifty Archers under a Cap- 

a Gxard. tain to attend him, by the Name of Teomen of the Guard. This being a new 
Thing in England, where the Kings were uſually guarded by the Laws and 

their Subjects Affections, to remove all Cauſe of Suſpicions, he declar'd the In- 

ſtitution to be ual; and that fince the Kings of all other Nations had 

their Guards, ncy if not Neceſſity made the fame rs here in England. 

Seven Days after a Parliament met, in which he annull'd all the Decrees for 2, 
the Confiſcations of the Lives and Eſtates of ſuch as took part with him, and“ 
made the like Decree againſt the Principal of the other Side ; and to remove 

A general all Jealouſies from the reſt, he granted out a general Pardon, which freed ſuch 
Pardon granted. from Fear who had real Cauſe to be afraid. For having condemn'd thoſe 
whom he deſign'd not to pardon, it was a certain Sign he would par- 
don the reſt ; ſo that quitting their Sanctuaries and Places of Retreat, they 
ſwore Fealty to him, and did their Homage anſwerable to the Tenure of 

the Declaration, and re-enter'd into their Poſſeſſions. Afterwards as concern- 

ing his Title, which was the chiefeſt Concernment, he govern'd himſelf by 

ſuch peculiar Caution and = mp ang that without ſo much as naming the 

Princeſs Elizabeth, he caus'd the Act that was made to contain a double 

The Crown Senſe : That the Inheritance of the Crown ſhould remain in him and his Chil- 
{cttled by Par- dren lawfully to be begotten, not declaring whether it was his by Nature, or 
Om by Conqueſt ; he knowing that whatſoever Interpretation was made of it would 
turn to his Advantage. He avoided to preſcribe any Succeſſion, in caſe he and 

thoſe that ſhould lawfully deſcend from him, ſhould fail, becauſe it ſhould not 
be thought to be alone purpoſely to exclude the Houſe of Tork; he therefore 
left the Deciſion of that to the Laws. He procur'd this Statute to be confirm'd 

by the Pope's Bull, with particular Mention, by way of Recital, of his other 

Titles, both of Deſcent and Conqueſt. He in the ſame Parliament conferr'd new 

Honours upon ſeveral : He created Monfieur de Chaudos, a Gentleman of Bre- 

taign, Earl of Bath; Sir Giles Dawbeny was made Lord Dawbeny, and Sir 

Ribert Willoughby Lord Brook. He reſtor'd Edward Stafford, Eldeſt Son to 

the Duke of Buckingbam, to his Blood, Dignity, and Eſtate; and tho' his Con- 

_ fiſcation was great, yet his Father having been the firſt Promoter of his Riſe 

with his own Ruin, he reſtor d all to his Son; which won him the Reputation 

of being generous and grateful, And tho' Kings ſeldom call'd Parliaments 
without Co Aids, and cloſing ſome Acts of Grace, he would not 

make any ſuch Demand at this Time, as not having any Grace to confer pro- 
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The Parliament being diſſolv'd, he did not forget that he had left the Mar- 
queſs Dorſet and 1 Bourhier as Pledges in France for thoſe Sums he 
borrow'd to pay the Force he brought into England. Being deſirous therefore 
upon this Occaſion to try the Inclinations of « Citizens, he commanded the 
Lord Treaſurer to require from the Lord Mayor of London that the City might 
lend him fix thouſand Marks; and after ſeveral Conſultations, the Matter was 
decided by a Loan of two thouſand Pounds Sterling; which tho! it came ſhort of 
the Sum defir'd, he receiv'd with Courteſie, and ſupply'd the Remainder out of 
his own Coffers, that the Hoſtages might be wholly at Liberty. He forgot 
not the Service done to him obn Morton Biſhop of Ely, and Richard Fox 
Biſhop of Exeter, for which he made them both of his Privy Council, and 
ave to Morton the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, which fell vacant by the 
th of Cardinal Bourchier He made Fox Lord Privy-Seal, promoting him 
through ſeveral Biſhopricks to that of Wincheſter, the richeſt of all the reſt. 
And now having no Impediment to hinder the Performance of his Promiſe, 
upon the eighteenth Day of January, the long expected and deſir'd Marriage The King's 
between him and the Princeſs Elizabeth was ſolemniz d: Which Day of Mar- 1 
riage was celebrated with greater Triumph, and Demonſtrations of the Peoples Elizabeth. 
over- flowing Joy, than the Day of his Entry or Coronation ; which was rather 
noted than approv'd of by the King. For during the eighteen Years the Lady 
Elizabeth liv'd, he ſhew'd himſelf no very indulgent Husband towards her, 
tho' ſhe had all the Advantages of Beauty, Goodneſs and Fruitfulneſs. His 
Averfion towards the Houſe of Turk was too predominant in him, inſomuch 
1 it 7 — place, not only in his Wars and Councils, but alſo in his Cham- 
r and Bed. , | 


II. All Things having ſucceeded thus happily, King Henry reaſonably A, D. 
imagin'd that now he ſhould meet with no more Oppoſitions : He was King by 86 
his own Title, in his own Right; he had marry'd the Heir to the Crown ; and 1489. 
by his general Pardon and Reſtitution of Goods, he had reconcil'd ſuch as were Reg ;. 
his profeſs'd Enemies. Yet after all, the Northern People, till bearing a 
Love to the Houſe of Tork, and to the late King Richard, he thought it proper 
for himſelf to go into thoſe Parts ; hoping by his Preſence to cure their in- 
fatuated Imaginations. He kept his Eaſter at the City of Lincoln; where. _ 
ſhortly after he underſtood that the Lord Lovel, and the two Brothers, Hum- 3 ſy 
wo and Thomas Stafford had forſaken Sanctuary, but it was unknown to what 4 

ace they were retit d: But arriving at York, he there underſtood that the Lord 
Lovel was not far from thence with a conſiderable Force; and that the Staf- 
Fords having rais d Men in Worceſierſhire, were marching towards Tork to at- 
tack him. This ſecond Information, tho? it did a little diſcompoſe him, yet 
he took it only for the Remainders of King Richards expiring Party at Boſworth. 
But he was more at a loſs to find that he was amongſt a People that did not 
affect him, that join'd with the Houſe of Tork, and upon whom he could not 
ſafely rely. Amidſt theſe Difficalties, he muſter'd out of his Followers, Te- 
nants and Dependants in whom he might confide, three thouſand fighting Men; 
which being ill arm'd, but well affur'd, were deliver'd to the Duke of Bedford, 
giving him for his Van-Guard a general Pardon, which like Cannon Shot was 
to ruin the Enemy at a Diſtance. This prov'd effectual: For the Duke coming 
in Sight of the Lord Lovel, and the Heralds having publiſh'd the Pardon, he 
was fo confounded, that fearing both to be abandon'd, and to be deliver'd up 
Priſoner, he fled the ſame Night towards Lancaſter, and from thence to 51 
| | . | ers 
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ders to the Dutcheſs Dowager of Burgundy, While the reſt laying down their 
tt is quell'd. Arms yielded themſelves to the Duke. Upon which thoſe who had join'd with 
the Staffords, having loſt their chief Hopes, diſpers'd themſelves into ſeveral 
Places; and the two Brothers got into the Sanctuary at Colnbam near Abington, 
where they found not the Safety they imagin'd ; for the Privilege of the Place 
not extending to the Security of Traitors, they were taken from thence, and 
the eldeſt executed, the younger finding Mercy. This Rebellion quieted, the 


Northern People ſettled, and the King return'd to London, in September fol- 
Prince Arthur lowing, the Queen was deliver'd. of her firſt Son, whom the King nam'd Ar- 


born. tbur, in Honour of the Britiſh Race, from whom he was deſcended, and accor- 


ding to the Name of that ancient worthy King of the Britains, in whoſe Acts, 
befides what is fabulous, there is Truth ſufficient to render him famous. This 
to the moſt fortunate King was a new Happineſs, to the Queen a great Matter 
of Joy, to the Church a Sovereign Delight, to the Court an exceeding Plea- 
ſure, and in Sum to the whole Kingdom an incredible Satisfaction. 
Nothwithſtanding all this, ſhortly after there follow'd a ſtrange Accident of Hin. 
State, of which the Relations that remain to us are ſo naked, that they leave it & 
ſcarce credible, not ſo much for the Nature of it, but for the Manner and Cir- 
cumſtances of it, eſpecially in the Beginning. There liv'd in Oxford a ſubtle 
aſpiring Prieſt, nam'd Richard Simon, of mean Birth, and tolerable Education; 
| who ventur'd to undertake what a far greater Man durſt not have attempted. 
The ft Impe- This Man took upon him to educate a young Lad, nam'd Lambert Symnel; 
33 who, tho? only the Son of a Baker, had fo ſweet and ingenious a Countenance, 
en as he might readily be thought one of the higheſt Quality. The preſaging 
Aſpe& of this Youth firſt gave Simon an Occaſion to take Advantage of two 
Rumours then ſpread abroad by the Enemies of King Henry : The one, that 
the Duke of Tork, ſecond Son to King Edward the Fourth, was ſtill alive; the 
other, that King Henry was reſolv'd ſecretly to put the young Earl of War- 
wick to Death, who was Priſoner in the Tower. The firſt was divulg'd to 
raiſe and nouriſh the Hopes of the Male-contents ; the ſecond to blow up Hatred 
againſt the King, as if equally cruel with his Predeceſſor, he was ready to treat 
the Earl of Warwick as Richard had treated his Nephews. Upon theſe Re- 
ports, Simon firſt delign'd to make Lambert perſonate the Duke of Tork; but 
ſoon changing his Opinion, he judg'd it more advantagious to have him perſo- 
nate the Priſoner the Earl of Warwick; fo that if his Endeavours ſhould ſuc- 
ceed, and Lambert gain the Crown, he hinſelf ſhould be rewarded with the 
chief Mitre of England, and with the Government of King and Kingdom. 
Nor did he fear to meet with any fatal Obſtacles; ſince the Love to the Houſe 
of Tork, ſtill remaining in the 0 of moſt Men, had occaſion'd a great 
Diſſatisfact ion that the Princeſs Elizabeth, who had now born the King a = 
ſhould yet want the Ceremony of a Coronation. Reſolving upon the Affair, 
he proceeded to give proper Inſtructions to Lambert, in whom he met with 
an Aptneſs anſwerable to his Deſigns : But conſidering afterwards that his Pupil 
was to repreſent a Perſon not known to many, and unknown to himſelf, he 
judg'd it impracticable without the Aſſiſtance of ſome converſant in the Court, 
who might be informd by thoſe that had ſerv'd the Earl, of his particular 
Converſation, and of all things that had befallen him ſince King Edward's 
The Queen Death. None being fitter for ſuch an Office than the Queen Dowager, ſhe 
1 was conceiv'd to be the main Inſtructor; as having too great a Cauſe of Reſent- 
maeennt againſt King Henry, for ſo cooly treating her Daughter either as a Wife 
or a Queen. Not that ſhe was willing to make Lambert King, but to uſe him 
as an Inſtrument to depoſe her Son-in-Law, and to ſubſtitute the_Infant Prince 
Arthur in his Place; and if that fail'd, Warwick or Lincoln might ſucceed, 
who were both of the Houſe of Tork. That which confirm'd this Opinion was 
the King's confining of her afterwards, upon no weighty Pretence ; thinking it 
expedient. to puniſh her under the Colour of a ſmall known Crime, for one 
more hainous not fitting to be known. . How- 
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Howe ver it was, Lambert aſſum'd the Geſtures and Behaviour of a great Per. 
ſonage, with ſuch a fortunate Exa&neſs, as being join'd to his natural Sweet- 
neſs, a true Prince could not be enrich'd with more real Perfections, than thoſe 
that appear'd to be true in him. The Reaſons that caus'd Simon to chuſe to 
have his Pupil perſonate the Son to the Duke of Clarence, rather than the young 
Duke of Tork, was, That when the Report was rais'd of his being eſcap'd out 
of the Tower, he obſerv'd ſo great a Joy in the People, that he judg'd it more 
proper for his Deſign, and that it would be eaſier to inſinuate a Deluſion in the 
Perſon of this Man, falſly ſuppos'd to have made an Eſcape, than in that other 
whoſe. Eſcape would with more Difficulty be believ d. Now to act the Come- 
dy with Applauſe, he did not think England a fit Scene, a proportionable Di- 
ſtance being requir'd in Things of this Nature. He reſolv'd therefore to go Lambert 301 
over into Ireland, a Kingdom affectionate to the Houſe of Tork, and where King e Ireland. 
Henry had yet made no Alterations either in Dignity, Counſellor nor Officer; 
but the fame commanded there as were plac'd T7 ing Richard, All which 
made for Simon's Deſigns ; who coming before Firz-Gerald the Deputy, one 


well affected to the Houſe of York, preſented his pretended Prince to him, and 


Lambert a&ed his Part with ſo much Artifice, that the deluded Deputy be. 

liev'd him to be what his Maſter's Speeches, and his ſtudy'd Nobility made 

him appear : Inſomuch that acquainting ſome of his trueſt Friends with this 

Secret, he found them and the People ſufficiently inclinable to a Revolution. 

They receiv'd this fancy'd Prince with great Honour; they gave him the 

Caſtle of Dublin for his Lodging ; and ſhortly after proclaim'd him King, b | 
the Name of Edward the Sixth. There was not any one Province that deny'd me trim 
him Obedience, but all join'd in declaring War againſt King Henry; while on wle vimKing, 
the other Side not one would draw a Sword in his Cauſe. But that Kingdom 

being bare of Money and Arms, and meanly furniſh'd with Soldiers, the 

rely d upon the Houſe of York's Friends in England, and Margaret Dutchels 

of Burgundy, to aſſiſt them with their Supplies; to whom they gave Intel- 

ligence that Edward 1 was eſcap'd out of the Tower, and come into 

Ireland, where he was proclaim'd King; that they deſign'd to bring him into 

England, his Hereditary Kingdom, if they would be ready to ſecure his En- 

trance, and that his Aunt of Burgundy would aſſiſt him with Money, Sol- 

diers and Commanders. This Dutcheſs Margaret was Siſter to King Edward 

the Fourth, and third Wife to Charles Duke of Burgundy, who after her Huſ- 

band's Death took ſuch honourable Care of Mayy, his only Heir, and her Po- 

ſterity, that ſhe was in great Eſteem among the Flemings, who honour'd her 

as their natural reigning Princeſs. Her Huſband had left her a plentiful Dow- 


| ry ; fo that having no great Occaſion for Expences, ſhe might, by the Money 
e 


had been gathering ſo many Years, ealily undertake this remarkable Af- 
fair. She therefore willingly hearkned to the Embaſſy; not that ſhe was 
wholly ignorant of the Impoſture ; but that ſhe w_ have an Occaſion to 
moleſt King Henry and the Houſe of Lancaſter, againſt which ſhe had inſupe- 
rable Prejudices. The Marriage with her Niece, which ſhould have recon- 
cil'd her to King Henry, did more incenſe her againſt him, ſince it eſtabliſh'd 


him in the Kingdom, and took it from her Houſe without Hopes of Reco- 


very: For which Reaſon ſhe readily promis'd Aſſiſtance, and in due Time per- 


: form'd it. ' "- , 


The King hearing of this Inſurrection in Ireland, was extreamly concern'd ; 

being too late ſenſible that he had ated amiſs, in leaving that Nation under the 

Command of ſuch as depended upon his Predeceſſor. Hereupon he firſt call'd his Xing Henry 

Council together with great Secrecy ; in which was propounded and concluded 1 
b ſh? 1 A him. 

three Expedients: Firſt, That a preg Pardon ſhould be proclaim'd to all who 

would diſcover their Crimes, and ſubmit by a Day prefix d; which Pardon 


| ſhould be deliver'd in ſuch a full and ample Manner, that no High-Treaſon, even 
againſt the King's own Perſon, ſhould be excepted. Which tho' it might ſeem - 
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ſtrange, yet it was not ſo to a wiſe King who knew the moſt imminent Dan- 
gers aroſe not from the leaſt Treaſons, but from the greateſt: And this was 
defign'd chiefly to bring in Sir Thomas Broughton, a powerful Oppoſer, of dan- 
gerous Intereſt. Secondly, That Edward Earl of Warwick ſhould be taken 
out of the Tower, and ſhown publickly to the People, that they might be aſ- 
ſur'd of his being alive; and that the ſuppos'd Earl in Ireland was a meer 
Chimera, fram'd only to diſturb the State. Thirdly, That the Queen's Mother 
ſhould be confin'd to a Nunnery, and have all her Goods confiſcated ; becauſe 
the had promis'd the Princeſs Elizabeth to the preſent King, when he was in 
Bretgign, and contrary to Articles of Agreement had deliver'd her, and the 
reſt 4 | her Siſters, up to King Richard. The Iſſue of theſe three Reſolutions 
were, That as to the firſt, Sir Thoma Broughton did not anſwer Expectation: 
As to the ſecond, the Earl of Warwick was led in Proceſſion from the Tower to 
St. Paul's; being all the way diſcours'd withal by divers of the Nobility, who 
knew him, eſpecially by ſuch of whom the King had any Suſpicion ; that all 
might have full Conviction of his being alive. This prov'd ſucceſsful in Ez. \ 
gland, but had no Effect in Ireland, where the Inhabitants turn'd the Impoſtor 
upon the King, and reported, That to defeat the true Inheritor, and to delude 
the World, he had dreſs'd up a Boy in the Likeneſs of the Earl of Warwick, 
and ſhew'd him to the People, without ſparing to prophane the Solemn Cere- 
mony of Proceſſion. The Reſolution concerning the Queen-Mother was what 
The Queen alone took Effect, who was thruſt into the Monaſtery of Bermondſey, and had 
2. 3% all her Eſtate ſeiz d into the King's Hands; but not without great Scandal and 
naſtery. Obloquy againſt the Severity of his Proceedings. This Lady may be plac'd 
amongſt the greateſt Examples of Fortune's Inconſtancy ; who being indued 
with rare Qualities; was ruin'd by her Abuſe in the Choice; and as Wiſdom 
and Wylineſs have too near a Reſemblance, ſhe miſtook the latter for the for- 
mer. From being Widow to a bare Knight, by an unreaſonable Riſe, and 
through a peculiar Breach of Faith, ſhe became Wife to a great King ; who being 
fled away, depos d and baniſh'd, ſhe was forc'd, for the Security of her Perſon, 
to take Sanctuary, where 'ſhe bore her unfortunate Son. Her Huſband after- 
wards returning Home victorious and triumphant, ſhe likewiſe ſhar'd in his good 
Fortune; but when he dy'd, ſhe was driven to the like Neceſſity of taking SanQu- 
ary. Her Brother-in-Law having uſurp'd the Kingdom from her Sons, declar'd 
them to be Baſtards, and barbarouſly murder'd them; and for her greater Af- 
fliction, her Brother and one of her former Sons, dy'd by the Hands of the 
Hangman ; fo that in leſs than three Months Space the was diſmally wounded 
with the Deaths of three Sons and her Brother. Her eldeſt Daughter being 
marry*d to the preſent King, ſhe being mov'd by her Female Indignation to 
practiſe extravagant Chimaras, ſhe loſt her Honour, Eſtate and Liberty; and 
Her Death being abandon'd by her Friends, and not viſited by any, ſhe ſhortly after dy'd 
miſerably. She was buried by her Husband at Windſor; and it was ſhe x 
compleated the Foundation of Queen's-College in Cambridge, which had been 
begun by Margaret Wife to King Henry the Seventh. 
About this Time the Earl of Lincoln fled into Flanders, who was Son to 2:«.. 
John de la Pole Duke of Suffolk, and Elizabeth, eldeſt Siſter to the two Kings 
Edward and Richard. The latter had declar'd him Succeffor, in Caſe he ſhould ; 
die without Children; which juſtly rais'd his Hopes, having a Wit and 
rage capable of attempting the greateſt Enterprizes. - His Deſigns, which were, 
born to the Ground by his Uncle's Death, and Henry's Acceſſion to the 
Crown, began to be reviv'd at this 1riſþ News: For knowing the Falſhood of 
the pretended Plantagenet, he thought the Troubles likely to ariſe from thence 
would bring him to what he defir'd'; for if Henry were once overcome, it wou 
be eaſy for him to bear down the Impoſtor. The King had him oftentimes in 
his Thoughts; but the Earl of Warwicks Impriſonment, at which the People 
was offended, was the Reaſon why he did not confine him. Which if he had, 
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it would have increas d the Odium; and he hop'd that tho he were at Liberty, 
he could not hurt him fo long as the other was in Priſon. In which if he was 
deceiv'd, it turn'd not to his Prejudice ; for Lincoln being fled by the Advice 
of Sir Thomas Broughton, he repair'd to the Dutcheſs his Aunt, who after di- 
vers Conſultations ſent him into Ireland, accompany'd by the Lord Lovel and 
other Fugitives, with a Regiment of two thouſand ſelect Almains, commanded Lambert af 
by Martin Swart, a valiant Captain. She thought this ready Succour would — 41 + 
produce many good Effects; as the confirming the Rebels in their Proceedings, Burgundy. 
the ſecuring of the counterfeit King in Poſſeſſion, and the encouraging of his | 
Party in England towards the Ruin of King _ For the Pretended Edward 
the Sixth was to be ſupported, as long as Occaſion requir'd, but not yet to be 
caſhier'd ; and the true Edward, in the Tower, to be put in his Place, con- 
trary to the Earl of Lincoln's Expectations. King Henry underſtanding this 
Flight, was extreamly perplex'd ; and found that the Dutcheſs having declar'd 
her ſelf in Behalf of the Rebels, he muſt defend his Crown with the Sword. 
His firſt Care was to cauſe the Sea-Coaſts to be well guarded, that others 
might not follow Lincoln's Example : He-rais'd a powerful Army, and divided 
it under two Generals, the Duke of Bedford, and the Earl of Oxford; expect- 
ing to be attack'd at the ſame time both from Ireland and Flanders And tho' 
he believ'd it would not be before the next Spring ; yet he took Ly al- 
moſt in the midſt of Winter into Suffolk and Norfolk, to take Order for neceſſary 
Proviſions. And underſtanding by the way, that the Marqueſs wy was King Henry 
coming to him, to clear himſelf of ſome Imputations charg'd upon him, he prepares againſt 
diſpatch'd the Earl of Oxford to meet him upon the Road, with Orders to carry . a 
him to the Tower, and to let him know, That it was not done for his Deſerts, 
or for any ill Opinion of the King's, but to free bim from the Danger of being 
erſuaded to undertake any Thing to his Prejudice; deſiring him to take this 
775 patiently, and promiſing to make him honourable and ſatisfaltory Repara- 
tion. The King kept his Chriſtmas at Norwich; and went from thence by wa 
of Devotion to our Lady of Wal/ngham, and from thence return'd by Cami- 
bridge to London. 
he Earl of Lincoln's Arrival in Ireland, with ſo good a Force added to A D. 
the Rebels Hopes: They were proud to ſee themſelves favour'd by the Dutcheſs, 8 | 
who had ſo readily aſſiſted em with Forces, and placed two ſuch Lords as Lin- 1487 ; 
coln and Lovel at the Head of them. At their Appearance, Lambert, who was Reg. ;. 
formerly proclaim'd King, had now the Ceremony of Coronation ; and after ſomt 
Time ſpent in Conſultations, they all embark'd with great Numbers of the pooter | 
ſort of 1riſbmen, better furniſh'd with Hopes than with Weapons. They landed at Lambert land 
Fowdray in Lincolnſhire, with Lambert clad in Royal Apparel; and were conducted in England. 
by the Earl of Lincoln and Kildare, and Viſcount Lovel, follow d by the Dutch- 
men under Colonel Swart. Sir Thomas Broughton met them at their Landing, but 
_ ſtill with a few Men: They march'd towards Tork, and paſſed in a peaceable 
manner, to ſhew that lawful Kings came to relieve, not oppreſs their Subjects. 
But ſhortly after their Hopes began to grow cool, when they ſaw not any come 
into them in their ſolitary March; eſpecially fince they had moſt reaſon to ex- 
pect many to join with them in that Country which was ſo much inclin'd to 
the Houſe of Tork and King Richard. But Viſcount Lovel having found no 
Safety there the Year before, they might believe they were not now likely to 
ſucceed better, Some were of Opinion, that the Alienation of theſe People 
proceeded from a Diſtaſte they took that two Foreign Nations, the Durch and 
Triſh, ſhould pretend to preſent them with a King made by them: And tho 
Henry the Fourth, Edward the Fourth, and the preſent King Henry had in like 
manner been preſented by Strangers, yet the Caſe was different; The Firſt 
and the Laſt were call'd in by a Part of the Kingdom, to free them from the 
two Richards, the Second and the Third; the one by divers Reaſons more 
hated than the other; and Edward the Fourth came of himſelf, building upon 
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and he ſent his Standard to our Lady's Church at Walſingham, whither it had 


on the King's Side. The King was troubled at the Death of the Earl of Lin- 


the Love of the People. Neither had Henry the Seventh given any Occafion 
of Hatred, ſo as to cauſe him to be expell'd; rather the Opinion of his Worth, 
and his marrying with the Houſe of Tork, had eſtabliſh'd him. Moreover the 
Proceſſion was made to St. Paul's, wherein the true Plantagenet was expos'd to 
View, and had caus'd the People not to regard the Impoſtor. 

Ihe Earl of Lincoln being reduc'd to this Neceſſity, reſolv'd to hazard all vi. 
upon the Iſſue of a Battel; and march'd towards Newark, with a Defign firſt 
to make himſelf Maſter of that Place. In the mean time King Henry being ar- 
riv'd at Nottingham, a Council of War was held, in which it was debated whe. 
ther it was better to protract Time, or give Battel. The King was for the latter, 
being encourag'd by the Arrival of fix thouſand fighting Men, moſt of them 
Volunteers, under the Command of . the Earl of Shrewsbury and the Lord 
Strange. And that the Enemy might not take the Advantage of Newark, the 
King encamp'd himſelf between them and the Town. Lincoln ſeeing himſelf 
cloſely purſu'd, retir'd to a Village call'd State, planting himſelf upon the Side 
of a Hill, from whence he deſcended as ſoon as the King preſented him Battel ; 
which was valiantly fought on both Sides, but for the Manner and Particulars, 
we have but an imperfe& Account tranſmitted to us. It is related, that of the 
King's three Battalions only the Vant-guard fought, and the other two mov'd 
not at all ; which ſeems the more ſtrange, becauſe one half of the Vant-guard 
was cut in Pieces, and that the King ſhould purchaſe the Victory at fo dear a 
Rate. All the chief of the Enemy were Slain, as Lincoln, Kildare, Lovel, 
Broughton, and Colonel Swart ; great Slaughter was made of unarm'd Iriſhmen, 
who mov'd not from the Poſture they had plac'd themſelves in the beginning 
of the Battel. The Conflict laſted three Hours; in which dy'd four thouſand 
of the Enemy, and one half of the King's Vant-guard, but not one of Quality 


coln, becauſe he was depriv'd of the Means of learning from him what Cor- 
reſpondence the Dutcheſs r had in England. Many Priſoners were 
taken, among whom was Lambert himſelf, otherwiſe call'd Edward the Sixth, 
and Simon his Tutor and Seducer. The King out of Generoſity would not 
take Lambert's Life, looking upon him as an Image moulded by the Hands of 
others; and likewiſe out of Wiſdom, thinking that if he ſuffer Death, he 
would be too ſoon forgotten; but being kept alive, he would be a continual 
Spectacle, and a kind of Remedy againſt the like Inchantments of the People 
for the future. His Puniſhment was the Kitchen, where he was put to the 
vileſt Employments; his Scepter and Crown were turn'd to Spits and Fire-Forks: 
He continu'd in the Office of Scullion, till by unknown Means he was pre- 
ferr'd to be one of the King's Falconers, in which. Condition he dy'd, not 
giving any further Occaſion of Story. As to Simon, being a Prieſt, he was 
committed to a cloſe Priſon, and heard of no more. 

After the Battel of State, the King remov'd not from the Camp till he had 27“ 

ven humble Thanks to God for the Victory; which he likewiſe did three &c. 
Ds s ſucceſſively at Lincoln, with Proceſſions, and other Religious Ceremonies ; 


been devoted. He caus'd ſome of the Priſoners to be put to Death; bur ſince 
it would have been thought too great a Cruelty to puniſh ſo many for one Crime, 
he was willing to commute the Blood of their Veins for that of their Purſes, 
impoſing pecuniary Puniſhments upon many in Yorkſhire and other Parts, with 
which both he and they were ſatisfy d. After that he went to Newcaſtle ; from 
whence he ſent Embaſladors to Fames the Third King of Scotland, to treat and 
conclude a Peace with him; but that King, labouring under many Inconveni- 
encies from diſcontented Subjects, he only obtain'd a Truce for ſeven Years ; but 
with a Secret Promiſe of renewing. it during both the King's Lives. This 
Point being gain'd,. King Henry return'd to London, whre he enter'd in State, 
and in a triumphant Manner: And now being taught by the laſt Events, _— 
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his Hatred to the Houſe of York had been the Cauſe of his former Troubles, | 
he'prepared for the Coronation of his Queen ; which Was perform'd with great — 1 — 
Solemnity on the twenty fifth Day of November, in the Third Year of his 
Reign, and two Years after his Marriage with her. Which ſtrange and unuſu- 

al Diſtance of Time, made it ſubject to every Perſon's Obſervation, that it was 

an Act againſt his Inclination, and forc'd upon him by Neceſſity and Reaſon of 
State. Soon after, to ſhew that all Suſpicions were over, and that the Impri- 
fonment of the Marqueſs Dorſet, was more from the Danger of the Times 

than the Man, he ſet him at Liberty without Examination, or any other de- 
grading Circumſtance. About the ſame time he diſpatch'd an Ambaſſador to 

Pope Innocent the Eighth, to inform him of his Marriage and Succeſs, to thank 

him for former Kindneſſes, and to offer himſelf and his 18 to be at his 
Service upon all neceſſary Occaſions. For which his Holineſs, by way of Cor- 
reſpondency, gratify'd him, by moderating the Abuſes of Sanctuaries, and other 
privileg'd Places ; and by ſending him a Bull, which prov'd a Check to Rebels 

and Traitors. In the ſame Year dy'd Thomas Bourchier Arch-biſhop of Canter- 

bury ;, and the famous John Morton, Biſhop of Ely, ſucceeded in his Place, 

who was afterwards created Cardinal, and Lord-Chancellor of England. 
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III. Hitherto King Henry had been employ'd in ſettling his Affairs at A. D 
home; but about this Time there broke out an Occaſion that caus'd him to 
look abroad, and hearken to Foreign Affairs. Charles the Eighth, King of 1 487. 
France, having by the Management and good Fortune of his two immediate Pre- Reg. 3. 
deceſſors, recerv'd that Kingdom in a more flouriſhing and increaſing Condition The French 
than it had been for many Years before, and recover'd the Provinces of Anjou, King's Deſiens. 
Normandy, Provence, and Burgundy ; he now caſt his ambitious Eyes upon the 
Dukedom of Bretaign, reſolving to annex and unite that to the 3 of 
France, and ſo to bring it to its ancient Bounds and Limits. Many Circum- 
ſtances gave him Encouragement in this Attempt ; as the Duke of Bretaign 
old, and fallen into a Lethargy, ſerv'd by mercenary Counſellors, Father only 
of two Daughters, the one fickly and not like to live long; vn the other Side, 
himſelf in the Flower of his Age, his Subjects well train'd for War, and now 
in Peace with all the neighbouring Princes. He was apprehenſive of no Di- 
ſturbance but from the King of England, who had been under great Obligati- 
ons to the Dake of Hretaign, and whoſe Intereſt it was not to ſuffer Bretaign I 
to be join'd to the Monarch of France, Therefore he diſpatch'd Ambaſſadors ,, 2 
to King Henry, who after ſeveral artificial Compliments repreſented to him, 1 
That their Maſter was enforc' d to enter into a juſt and neceſſary War with 
the Duke of Bretaign, who had receiv'd thoſe who were Traitors and declar d | { 
Enemies to his Perſon and State; and ſuch as were of that Quality, as it was F; 
apparent they went not thither to protect their own Eſtates, but to invade his; 8 
—_ whom was the Duke of Orleans, the firſt Prince of the Blood, and the 
ſecond Perſon of France. be ho the War was defenſive on his Side; that 
be purfitd Rebels in a Princes .ountry, who owing Homage to him ought not 
to receive them, and much 9 to join with them in the Conſpiracy. Then 
they 1 to inſinuate, That , the Duke of Bretaign had formerly ſhown 
bim Favour, he had deſtroy d the Merit of it, ſince be fall d on bis part, ſo 
that be might have been utterly ruin'd and deliver d up to King Richard Te 
their Maſter did not pretend to remind him of the Aſſiſtance and Favours re- 
ceiv'd from him, which proceeded from meer Affection, and contrary to what 
Policy ſhould haue perſuaded ;, fince it had been more advantagious for him, 
that a Tyrant like Richard, ſhould have reign'd in England, than £ virtuous 
a King as himſelf: That iff be would rightly weigh both their Services, he 
would find that bis proceeded from true Frieidhip and the Duke's from Self- 
Intereſt : That he did not deſire a Requital of Aſſiſtance, knowing be was but 
newly poſſeſs'd of a Kingdom be had purchas'd with great Expence and Trou- 
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the afſur'd Purpoſe of their Maſter to marry, with the Daughter of Maximi- 


Which ,diſplea- 
= King Hen- 


ble; but only that he would ſtand Neuter: That be would nos-by aiding the 
Duke, binder the juſt Progreſs of bis Arms, in puniſhing of Rebels, and cor- 
refing him who contrary to all Law bad receiv'd them. But touching the 
Myſtery of reuniting Bretaign to the Crown of France, either by War or 
Marriage with the Duke's Daughter, the Ambaſſadors carefully declin'd all 
Mention of it as what made moſt againſt them ; but on the contrary declar'd 


lian King of the Romans ; and entertain'd the King with ſome wandering Dif. 
courſes of their King's Deſign to recover the Kingdom of Naples, by an Ex- 
pedition in Perſon : All to remove the King from all Jealouſie of any Deſign 
upon Bretaign, otherwiſe than for ſuppreſſing ſome rebellious Subjects. 


King Henry was very uneaſie at this Embaſſie, and after Advice taken with »:« 


his Council, he anſwer'd to this Effect, That the King of France and the Duke 
of Bretaign, were the two Perſons to whom be own'd the higheſt Obligations ;, 
therefore he ſhould think bimſelf very unhappy, if the Conteſt ſhould ariſe to 
that Height 41 to binder bim from acquitting himſelf in Gratitude towards 
both; and that there was no Means for him, as a Chriſtian King and a com- 
mon Friend, to ſatisfie all Obligations. both to God and Man, but to offer him- 
ſelf for a Mediator of Peace between them : By which Courſe he doubted not 
but their King's Honour and Eſtate would be preſerv'd with more Safety and 
leſs Envy than by a War; and that be would ſpare no Cuſt or Labour to effect 
it, tho' it were that of a Pilgrimage. Then letting them know that he would 
expreſs himſelf more fully by an Embaſſie, which he would ſpeedily diſpatch 


to the French King for that Purpoſe, he diſmiſs'd them with that Anſwer ; 


carefully avoiding to underſtand any Thing touching the re-annexing of Bretaign, 
as the Ambaſſadors had avoided to mention it. He was ſenſible of the French 


King's Deſigns, and was reſolv'd to prevent it, even by Force of Arms, if Ne- 


ceſſity ſo requir'd. But he fully believ'd that Fortune would not prove ſo fa- 


vourable to Charles, but that he might have Time to negotiate this Affair, 


grounding his Confidence upon the great Oppoſitions he had; on the one Side 
Maximilian's Arrival, on the other the Forces of Bretaign, and the Orle- 
aniſts in the Bowels of his Kingdom ready to raiſe a Civil War; together with 


the Inconſtancy of his Youth, ſufficient to make him change his Mind, and 


He ſends an 
Embaſſie into 
France. 


- 


The French 


King's Diſſimu- to the Ambaſſador was, That be would put bimſelf into King Henry's Hands, 


lation. 


the whole Courſe of his Aﬀairs. 4 
Upon theſe probable Suppoſitions he ſent over Chriſtopher Urſenick his Chap- 


lain into France, giving him in Commiſſion, that if the French conſented to. 


treat he ſhould immediately repair to the Duke of Bretaign, and conclude the 
Treaty on both Sides. Urſenick made Declaration to the French King, much 
to the Purpoſe of Henrys Anſwer to the French Ambaſſadors ; tenderly in- 
ſtilling ſome Overture of receiving the Duke of Orleans into Favour, and ſome 


Conditions of Accommodation. But King Charles on the other Side proceed- 


ed with the utmoſt Art and Diſſimulation in the Treaty; deſigning only to 
ain Time, and put off the Engliſo Succours under the Hopes of Peace, till 
e had got good Footing into Bretaign by Force of Arms. His Anſwer therefore 


and make him Arbitrator of the Peace; and readily agreeing that he ſhould go 
direQly into Bretaign, to ſignifie his Conſent, and to know the Duke's Inten- 
tions; well foreſeeing that the Duke of Orleans, who rul'd all in Bretaign, 
taking himſelf to be upon irreconcileable Terms with him, would admit of no 
Treaty of Peace. By which he ſhould not only veil over his Ambition, and 
win the Reputation of a juſt and moderate Prince; but alſo endear himſelf in 
the Affections of the King of England, as one who had committed all to his 
Will. Theſe Grounds being ſubtilly laid by the French King, all ſucceeded 
as was expected: For when Urſenick arriv'd at the Court of Bretaign, he found 
the Duke in no Capacity to treat with him, but all things were directed by the 
Duke of Orleans; who giving Audience to this Ambaſſador, return d an ys 
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ſwer full of Reſentments: That the Duke of Bretaign having been an Hoſt, a 
Parent and a Protector, in time of greateſi Neceſſities, be might- Juft have | 
expected from the renown'd King Henry a number of brave Troops for his Suc- 
cours rather than @ ugin Treaty for Peace, And if the King ſhould forget 
the Services done by the Due; yet he well knew he would of his Wiſdom 
conſider of Futurity, bow much it imported his own Safety and Reputation, not 
to ſuffer Bretaign to be ſwallow'd up by France, and ſo many good Ports and ſirong 
Towns upon the Coaſts, to be in the Command of ſo ve a Neighbour, and ſo 
ancient an Enemy. And therefore he deſir d the King to think on this Affair 
* own ; and with that broke off, and deny'd any further Conference for 
a Treaty. | 
* Urſenick firſt return'd to the French King, and related what had paſs'd to 
him; who finding Matters according to his Deſire, ſpeciouſly made Anſwer, 
That conſidering in whoſe Poſſeſſion the Duke of Bretaign was, there was no 
Hopes of Peace, but a mix'd Treaty of Force and Perſuaſion, and therefore be 
- would proceed on the one, deſiring King Henry would not deſiſt 2 the other : 
But for bis own' Part, be faithfully promis d to be ſtill in the King's Power to 
overn him in the Matter 4 Peace. This was accordingly repreſented by 8 
Ueſenich at his Return, in ſuch a Manner, as if the Treaty was in no De. 
ee deſperate, but rather waited for a more nice and proper Conjuncture. 
hereupon there continually paſs'd Packets and Diſpatches between the Two 
Kings concerning this Negotiation ; from one out of Deſire, and the other of 
Diſſimulation. During this Intercourſe, the French King invaded Bretaign The Frenctt 
with a great Force, and laid cloſe Siege to the wy of Nantes; and as one Kine invades 
well vers'd in the worſt Kind of Policy, the more he urg'd the Proſecution of 
the War, he at the ſame Time did more urge the Sollicitation of the Peace. In- 
ſomuch that during the Siege of Nantes, after many Letters and particular 
Meſſages, the better to maintain his Diſſimulation, and to refreſh the Treaty, 
he ſent D Aubigny, a Perſon of Quality, to King Henry, earneſtly deſiring him 
to make an End of the Buſineſs depending, Which caus'd the King to ſend over 
Three Commiſſioners, the Abbot of Abington, Sir Richard Tunſtall , and his 
Chaplain Urſenick formerly employ'd, to do their utmoſt Endeavours to per- 
fe& the Treaty and render it effectual. x * | 
rode. During the Negotiation, the Lord Woodvile, Uncle to the Queen, a gal- A. D. 
lin. lant Gentleman, and ambitious of Honour, defir'd leave to go and aſſiſt the 88 
. Duke of Bretaign with a Troop of Volunteers, with whom he would ſteal o- _* #2: 
ver privately, ſo that the French King ſhould have no Occaſion to complain of Reg. 
any but himſelf, It is not known whether the King ſecretly conſented to it, * 
but in publick he deny'd his Requeſt, commanding him not to depart from the zxpedition u. 
Court. Notwithſtanding which, he went to the Iſle of Wight, where he was de Brenign, / 
Governor, and there rais'd Four Hundred fighting Men, with whom he fail *' /* 
into Bretaign ; which caus'd ſuch an Alteration among ſome of the Courtiers 4 
of France, that the Engliſo Commiſſioners would have been roughly treated, 
had not King Charles, conſcious of his own Diſſimulation, and not fearing 
Four Hundred Men, prevented all ill Uſage to them and their Followers. The 
Commiſſioners now diſcovering that King's Deſign, returned into England, and 
acquainted King Henry, that all his Deſire of Peace was but counterfeit, the 
| better to gain Time, and to make him loſe the Opportunity of hindering his 
' Attempts upon Bretaign. Upon this King Henry call'd a Parliament; in which 
Supplies being granted, he rais'd Monies and muſter'd Soldiers ; and to keep a 
Decency towards the French King, to whom he acknowledg'd himſelf oblig'd, 
he ſent a new Embaſſy to him, to intimate the Decrees and Reſolutions of xing henry 
his Parliaments, and to reiterate his Motion, That the French would deſiſt ſends en Em- 
from Hoſtilities ; or if War muſt enſue, to take it as the Acts of his People, - Long 
 whobeing ſenſible of the Cauſe of the Bretaigns as their ancient Friends and 
. Confederates, had ſent them Succours ; further proteſting, that to preſerve all 
ef HER; y Treaties . 
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Treaties -and Laws of Friendſhip, he had limited his Force to proceed only in 
Aid of the Bretaigns, and not to War upon the French, otherwiſe than to main- 
tain the Poſſeſſion of Bretaign. But before this formal Embaſſie could arrive, the 
Duke's Party had receiv'd a terrible Blow near the Town of St. Albine, where 
the Duke of Orleans and the Prince of Orange were taken Priſoners, fix thou- 
ſand of the ſame Side ſlain, with the Lord Woodvile and almoſt all his Soldiers: 
The French loſt twelve hundred Men with their Leader Fames Galeot, a great 
and Forces Commander. King Henry underſtanding this Defeat, ſent over eight thouſand 
F EY fighting Men into Bretgign, under the Conduct of the Lord Brook, who join- 
ing themſelves with the Duke's Forces, march'd towards the Enemy the French, 
who knowing they lov'd not to encamp themſelves, but to come to Battel, 
thought to cool their Ardor by entrenching their Army, and fallying out with 
their Light-Horſe ; which they did, but with more Loſs than Advantage, eſpe- 
cially from the Engliſh Archers. But during theſe Tranſa&ions, the Duke of 
Bretaien left the World; upon whoſe Death, the Principal Perſons of that 
Country, partly being bought, and partly through Faction, threw all Things 
into Confuſion ; ſo that the Engliſh not finding Head nor Body with whom to 
join their Forces, and being juſtly jealous of their Friends, as well as in Danger 
from Enemies, and the Seaſon advancing, they return'd home five Months after 
their Landing. So that the Battel of St. Albine, the Death of the Duke, and 
but to Efe8. the Retreat of the Engliſh Succours, were follow'd at ſhort time after by the 
Loſs of that Dukedom ; which ſome accounted as a Blemifh of King Henry's 
Judgment, but moſt as no more than a Misfortune of his Time. In ſum, the 
treacherous Proceedings of a King of no profound Reach or Judgment, prevail'd 
more than the Policy of one of the wiſeſt Princes in Chriſtendom. 
Tho” the temporary Fruit of the Parliament, in their Aſſiſtance given to, 
Bretaign, did not proſper ; yet the laſting Fruit of it, which was wiſe and x. 
ood Laws, proſper'd for many Years, and moſt of them to this as ; Particu- 
arly one that made it Capital for any Perſon to marry an Heireſs by Force. 
4 Commetion in But in the raifing the Subſidies granted for the Expedition into Bretaign, great 
the North. Diſturbances aroſe in Yorkſhire and the Biſhoprick of Durbam; which two 
Counties poſitively deny'd the Payment of any Tax. They alledg'd that they 
had ſuffer'd great Grievances the laſt Years paſt, and were not able to bear 
any more; which Refuſal proceeded from the old Affection they bore to the 
Houſe of Tork, which with every Motion aroſe and floated with all other Con- 
ſiderations. The Commiſſioners for the aſſeſſing and collecting this Tax, want- 
ing Means to enforce them, knew not how to proceed; for each of theſe two 
Counties had agreed in a direct Negative to the Act of Parliament. They went 
therefore to the King's Friend the Earl of Northumberland to conſult with 
| him, who wrote to the King upon that Subject; and receiv'd Anſwer, That the 
A. D. Subſidies being given by Parliament, and paid by all the reſt of the Kingdom, 
1489. he was reſolv'd not to recede from one Penny of his Right. The Earl calling 
13 together the principal Gentlemen and Free- holders of the County, in an impe- 
* 5* rious Manner acquainted them with the King's Anſwer ; which many believing 
The Earl of to have been invented by his own Head, the meaner Sort of the People broke 
Northumber- into his Houſe, and murder d him, together with many of his Servants. And 
and . not reſting here, they choſe Sir J7obn Eyremond for their Head, a factious Per- 
fon, who hated King Henry; and being alſo animated by a baſe Perſon, nam'd 
obn a Chamber, an Incendiary much efteem'd by the Vulgar, they broke out 
into open Rebellion, and in the plaineſt Terms declar'd, They would go againſt 
King Henry, and fight with him for the Maintenance of their Liberties. Up- 
on which the King commanded Thomas Earl of Surrey, whom he had lately 
releas'd out of the Tower, to march and reduce them; which he ſoon did by 
defeating them, and taking Chamber Priſoner. Eyremond fled into Flanders to 
the Dutcheſs of Burgundy ; Chamber was hang'd upon a high Gallows at York, 
and ſome others of the principal of them were hang'd a little lower round _ 
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tagious to all Princes: His Thirſt after abſolute Sovereignty was inſatiable; 
and he eſteem'd not his legal Authority, but ſought for what was not permitted 


Caſtle of Edinburgh, a Place ſufficiently ſafe. But he judging Styivelin to be a 


more convenient Place to receive thoſe whom he expected from the Nort hein 


clinations, prefexr'd him to the Biſhoprick of _— , and afterwards to Bath 
and Wells, and employ'd him in many of his Affairs of State, that had Rela- 
tion to the Court of Rome. He was a Man of great Learning, Wiſdom and 
Dexterity in Buſineſs of State; and having not long after afcended to the 
Degree of Cardinal, he gratefully paid the King, in his diligent and judicious 
Advertiſements of the Occurrences of Ita 

In the latter End of the Fourth Year oft 
Parliament, more for the making of good Laws, than for the raiſing of any 
Subſidies. This Prince was always a celebrated Lawgiver ; and among many 
good Laws in this Parliament, one was made to prevent Depopulations by In- 
cloſures, with ſo much Cate and Folicy, that the military Power was thereb 
advanc'd, the middle Sort encourag'd, and the exorbitant Power of the Nobi- 
lity in Courſediminiſh'd. Nor did the King in this Parliament throw off his Cares 
and Hopes concerning Bretaign, but thought to recover all by Policy, tho' his 


Arms had been unfortunate, and to deprive the French King of the Fruit of 


his Victory. The Sum of his Deſign was to encourage Maximilian, King of 
the Romans, to proceed in his Suit for the Marriage of Anne the Heireſs of 
Bretaign, and to aſſiſt him in the Conſummation of it. But Maximilian was 
then reduc'd to great Straits by a Rebellion of his Subje&s.in Flanders, who 
made him Priſoner in the Town of Bruges, and oblig'd him to ſwear to ſe- 
veral unreaſonable Things. And tho' this Indignity was reſented by his Father 
the Emperor, yet it was never * but the Inhabitants were 


James the 
his Son, by way of Penance, gitt himſelf with a Chain of Iron, to which he ad- TP 


] 
this Reign the King again call'd a 4 Planen. 
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ſo exaſperated, that the Lord e“ took Occaſion to join with the Lord 
Cordes, Governor of Picardy, to ſeize upon Ipres and Sluce, while the 
King Henry other beſieg d the Town, of Dixmude. King Henry not willing to break with - 
— France, nor yet to let Flanders be loſt, ſent over the Lord Morly with a thou- 
!o the King of ſand Men to the Lord D" Aubigny, Governor of Calais, with ſecret Inſtrutions 
the Romans. to aſſiſt Maximilian, and to raiſe the Siege of Dixmude. This was fo well 
obey'd, that to thoſe thouſand another thouſand being added, which he drew 
from the Gariſons of Guiſnes and Hammes, he paſs'd over the Water of Gra- 
veling by Night, and got into Newport 5 where augmenting his Forces by ſix 
hundred Germans, and led on by a truſty Guide into D:ixmude, while the 
my had no Suſpicion of it, he ſet upon them unawares, and was Victorious, 
with the Slaughter, of eight thouſand Men, and. the gaining of all their Artil- 
lery and B 185 The Engliſh 1 7 about a hundred Men, and the Lord 
Morley himſelf; and the Lord D* Aubigny return'd to Calais, leaving his 
Their Succeſs. wounded Men with ſome Volunteers at Newport. The Lord Cordes being at 
Ipres with twenty thouſand Men, thinking to recover the Diſgrace at Dixmude, 
immediately inveſted Neropart; and making a furious Attack upon it, he ſuc- 
ceeded fo far as to take thę principal Fort or Tower, and to ſet up the French 
Standard upon it. Yet they were ſoon after beaten from it by the Engliſh, and 
the Help of ſome freſh Succours of Archers, by Fortune arriving at thatIn- 
ſtant in the Haven of Newport : Which ſo diſcourag'd the Lord Cordes, that 
he immediately broke up the Siege and retir d. By this Means Affairs became 
more exaſperated between the two Kings of England and France; and the more 
by the vain Words of the Lord Cordes, who declar'd himſelf an open Enemy 
to the Engliſh, beyond what belong d to the preſent Service, making it a com- 
mon Saying of his, That be could be content to lie ſeven Tears in Hell, ſo he 
might win Calais from the Engliſh, - 
A. D. ing Henry, not yy in aſſiſting Maximilian with his Arms, endea- mid. 
1490. vour'd to do the like by his Counſel ; perſuading him. to reſume the Marriage 


Wis s with the Heireſs of Bretaign. Which Maximilian accordingly perform'd, and 
eg. s. fo far prevail'd with the youn Lady, and the principal Perſons about her, as 
The King of the Marriage was conſummated by Proxy, with a Ceremony unknown in theſe 
aeg , Parts. For ſhe was not only publickly contracted, but. ſtated as a Bride, and 
the Heireſs of ſolemnly bedded ; and whulſt ſhe lay in Bed, Maximilian's Ambaſſador came 
Breraign in, and in the Preſence of ſeveral of the Nobility; put his naked Leg between 
the Epouſal Sheets; that the Ceremony might be thought to amount to a Con- 
ſummation, and actual Knowledge. After which the publick Proclamations 

were made in the Names of Maximilian and Anne by the Grace of God, King 

and Queen of the Romans, Duke and Dutcheſs of Bretaign, &c. But 
Maximilian thinking himſelf ſecure, very imprudently Welder the Proſecu- 

tion of this Affair, and proceeded to other Matters leſs material. In the mean 

Time the French King, after a Conſultation with his Divines, proceeded more 
effectually, and by ſecret Inſtruments and ſubtle Agents of both Sexes about 

the young Lady, firſt ſought to remove the Point of Religion and Honour 

out of the Mind of the Lady her ſelf, in which there was a double La- 

bour. For Maximilian was not only. contracted to the Lady, but Maximi- 

lian's Daughter was likewiſe contracted to the French King. For the Contract 

with the French King, it was readily. alledg'd that Maximilian's Daughter be- 

ing under Years of Conſent, it was not obligatory, but diſſolvible at Plea- 

ſure. But for the other Contract, the French: King's Friends could only al- 

ledge, That it being done without the Conſent of her Sovereign Lord King 

Charles, whoſe Ward and Client ſhe was, it was ſufficient to vacate any Con- 

tract whatſoever, tho? it could not vacate a Marriage after Cohabitation and 

actual Conſummation. As for the Ceremonial Conſummation, they made Sport 

with it, and declar d, That it was an Argument that Maximilian mas a Vi- 

dower and a cold Lover, who could content himſelf to be a Bridegroom by De- 
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uty, and would not take a ſmall Journey to all out of Queſtion, So that Le French 
— young Lady, wrought i 5 theſe Rea ons, finely Yo rH the French oy Barr 
King's Agents, and allur'd likewiſe by the Youth and Grandeur of the Monarch, : 
and fearing to make her Country the Seat of a ruinous War, at length ſhe ſe- 
cretly yielded to accept of the French King for het Huſband. 

But during this ſecret Treaty with the Lady, the better to ſecure it from 
Oppoſition and Interruption, King Charles had Recourſe to his uſual Arts, and 
ſent a ſolemn Exgbaſſy to King Henry, to treat of a Peace and a League with 
him; joining it with an Article in the Nature of a Requeſt, That the French is ſubtle de. 
$108, according to his Right of Sovereignty and Tutelage, might with the Kufen“ 

Cing of England's Leave diſpoſe of the Marriage of the young Dutcheſs of Bre. 
taign, as he ſhould think good; offering by a judicial Proceſs to make void the 
Marriage of Maximilian by Proxy. This was the Deſign and Subſtance of 
the Embaſſy, which was deliver'd in a long formal Oration, fill'd with Com- 
5 and Artifice, and with amuſing Declarations of the French King's 

eligns of recovering the Kingdom of Naples, and conquering the Ottoman 
Empire. And the better to effect this Matter, the French King continu'd 
in his Court and Cuſtody the Daughter of Maximilian, who had formerly 
been ſent to him, to be bred and educated in France; and ſtill caus'd it to be 
reported, that he defign'd to proceed in that Match. As for the Dutcheſs of 
Eretaign, he defir'd only to preſerve the Right of Sovereignty, and give her in 
Marriage to ſome Ally, as might depend upon him. King Henry was much | 
diſpleas'd at the Embaſſy, well perceiving the ambitious Deſigns of the French 
King, and that Bretaign would now be loſt, Therefore hereſolv'd to make uſe of 
that ou a juſt Pretence for War, but at the ſame Time not to diſcourage the other's 
Deſigns upon the Kingdom of Naples. His Anſwer deliver'd to the Ambaſſh- 
dors was full of Caution and Regard to the preſent Circumſtances ; yet he di- 
rectly rencw'd his Claim to the Dominions of France, or at leaſt to ſuch a Tri- 
bute as might be proportionable to what he ought to hold in Poſſeſſion. The 
Ambaſſadors were ſurpriz'd at this Demand, and in ſome Heat declar'd, That 
their Maſter's Sword would be ſufficient to maintain his Scepter, and after ſome 
other Diſcourſes, they were all diſmiſs'd but one, and a new Embaſſay diſpatch'd 
from King Henry into France. All this prov'd of no Effect; for not long after, + morics 
the King of France, breaking through all Difficulties, 5 marry'd Anne the Heireſs of 
Dutcheſs of Bretaign, and took the Dukedom into his own Hands; having Zn. 
lately ſent home the Daughter of Maximilian. About the fame Time was King Henry 
born the King's ſecond Son Henry, who afterwards reign'd by the Name of II ben. 
Henry the Eighth. 

Maximilian now perceiving that he was doubly defeated at one Blow, both f 
as to the Marriage of his Daughter and his own, he loſt all Patience, and caſt- H 
ing off the Reſpe& due to Princes, he fell to violent Invectives againſt the Per- / « 
ſon and Actions of the French King: Declaring him To be the moſt perfidious Ne 
Perſon in the World, who had made a Marriage compounded between an Ad- 
voutry and a Rape; permitted by the juſt Judgment of Heaven , that the Nul- 
lity being apparent to the World, the Progeny of a Man ſo unworthy might not 
reign in France. And immediately he ſent Ambaſſadors both to King Henry 
and to Ferdinand King of Spain, to excite them to War, and to enter into a 
League offenfive againſt France, promiſing to concur with great Forces of his 
own. Upon which King Henry call'd a Parliament, and propos'd the War to A. D 
the Nobility and Gentry, rouſing them by the Fame of the glorious Victories 
at Creſſy, Poitiers and Agencourt, and encouraging them to grant ſuitable Sup- 1491 
plies for ſo great an Occcaſion. This had its Effects, and the War with France Reg. ;. 
was with much Chearfulneſs approv'd of in Parliament; which judg'd that the 4 War de- 
Honour of the King and Kingdom had ſuffer'd by the Loſs of Bretvignt But c d again 
the King's Intentions were very different from what they appear'd : He knew © 
that he could not rely upon the Forces of Maximilian, who was ſo weak of 
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himſelf ; nor upon thoſe of Ferdinand, who had exhauſted his Powers by the 
Wars of Granadi. He alſo knew that France was now entire, and at Unity 
within it ſelf, and never ſo powerful for many Years before; and that it was 
now come to a Cuſtom of Encamping cautiouſly, and not to fight but with a 


parent Advantage, which would m_ his People, weaken his Forces, and 4 


A Benero- 
lence granted. 


poveriſh his Kingdom. F inding there ore theſe Inconveniencies and Difficulties 

he projected for the gaining of two Points: The one how to make the War turn 
to his Profit, and the other how to recede-from it with the Security of his Ho- 
nour. For Profit it was to be made two Ways, upon his Subjects for the War, 
and upon his Enemies for a Peace: For the Point of Honour, he knew that as 
he could not truſt to the Aſſiſtance of Ferdinand and Maximilian; ſo the Im- 
potence of one, and the double Proceedings of the other, would give him a fair 
Occaſion to accept of a Peace, Theſe Things he wiſely foreſaw, and did as 
artificially, manage; by which every thing ſucceeded according to Expectation. 
The Parliament readily conſented that Commiſſioners ſnould go forth, for the 
gathering and levying a Benevolence from the more able Sort; which Tax, 
call'd Benevolence, was invented by Edward the Fourth, for which he ſuſtain'd 
much Envy, and was aboliſh'd in Parliament by Richard the Third, to ingrati- 
ate bimfelf wich the People. It was now reviv'd by this King, with the Con- 
ſent of Parliament, which was otherwiſe in King Edward's Time, and rais'd ex- 
ceeding great Sums; inſomuch that the City of London contributed more than 
nine thouſand Pounds. In this Parliament Liberty was given for all Men to 
ſell or mortgage their Lands without Fines for Alienation, to furniſh themſelves 


with Money for the War; which prov'd a great Step to the Diminution of the 
Eſtates, and the exorbitant Power of the Nobility. 


King Henry having got great Sums by the Means of Benevolences, in a ſhort 3.4. 


Time rais'd a powerful Army; and knowing that King Charles had renew'd his © 
ancient Confederacy with James the Fourth, King of Scotland, he proclaim'd 
War againſt them both; but not without Suſpicion that Maximilian would 
fail him at his greateſt Need. For tho' his Wants and Weakneſſes were capa- 
ble of Remedy, if he were ſuccour'd againſt his Subjects that moleſted him, 
yet his Nature was incapable of it. It was — for him to maintain ten 
thouſand Men for two Years, according to his Promiſe ; tho' being enrag'd at 


The King of his double Affront, he hop'd to raiſe ſomething out of nothing. But what 


the Romans in 
Diſtreſs. 


ſill weaken'd this Prince was the Rebellion of the Lord Raveſtein, who being 


ſupported, by the French King, had poſſeſs'd himſelf of Gaunt and Bruges, the 


chief Cities of that Country; and then made himſelf Maſter of Sluce, and the 
two Caſtles that were its Security, ſeiz d upon the Ships, and hinder'd the Com- 
merce of the whole Country. The Duke of Saxony, Lieutenant to Maximi- 
lian, ſoon found Means to inveſt Bruges and Sluce, but could not take the lat- 
ter without Forces by Sea; wherefore he ſent News of his Wants to England. 


” Succours ſent King Henry being deſirous to ſupport Maximilian, ſent twelve Ships well fur- 


him by King 
Henry, 


niſh'd with Men and Ammunition, under the Command of Sir Edward Poynings ; 
who having block d up the Haven of Sluce, beſieg d the Town by Sea, while 
the Duke did the like by Land, and play'd with his Cannon upon the two Ca- 
ſtles in which the Preſervation of the Town conſiſted. They were valiantly 
defended for twenty Days, in which Space the Earl of - Oxford's Brother was 
ſlain; and might have held out longer, had not the Beſiegers in the Night burnt 
the Bridge built between the two Caſtles, which fore d them to ſurrender, to- 
gether with the Town of Sluce. Bruges ſoon follow'd, which gave Occaſion 


for many others to do the like. 


waited for his further Commands. The King, who ſuſpected the ſame, prais d 


In the mean time King Henry paſt the Summer in ordering his Soldiers for Pelydre 
his Expedition into France; and finding himſelf in'a Readineſs, he ſent Sir 
| r Riſley and Urſenick to Maximilian, to agree upon the Place for Meeting: 


ut finding him utterly unprovided, they ſent ſecret Advice to the King, and 


their 
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theit Diſcretion, and "commanded them to tarry till new Directions were ſent 
them, and to conceal that Prince's Weakneſs, that his Men might not be diſ- 
courag d. His Army was compos'd of twenty five thouſand Foot, and ſixteen 
hundred Horſe; the chief Nobility flocking to it, ſome to purchaſe Merit, 
and others to'avoid Diſgrace in not following their King. He landed at Calais xi henry 
on the ſixth Day of October, which caus d many to admire that he ſhould un- gs iter rance 
dertake ſo great a War at ſo late a Seaſon. But theſe Difficulties ſerv'd him to — * 
make his People believe what he never defign'd ; declaring,” That ſince he in- 
tended a _ War, *till be bad conquer d France, the Seaſon was of no Im- 
portance, having Calais at bis Command, from whence he might eaſily draw out 
his Army in the Spring. As ſoon as he was landed, the Bg Embaſſadors i 
from Flanders certify'd him that there were no hopes of Aſſiſtance from Maxi- 
milizn; who was altogether unprovided of Men and Money. This was made 
known, and ſpread through the Army; and tho' the Engliſh were no ways diſ- 
courag'd, yet it was a kind of Preparative to a Peace. Lo work the ſame Effect, 
there came Letters from the Lord Cordes, with an Overture for Peace in behalf 
of the French King; which contain'd ſuch Conditions, as it would have been 
unreaſonable not to have harken'd to it. From other Parts it was confirm'd that 
King Ferdinand had agreed with him, having receiv'd from him the County of 
Roufillion, without repaying the Money for which it was Mortgag'd to him: 
This made all Men ſee a Neceſſity of Peace. King Henry notwithſtanding, 
playing the Game with Art, deputed the Biſhop of Exeter and the Lord D' Au- | 
bigny to meet the Lord Cordes; while he, without Delay, on the nineteenth ae imefts 
Day of October, went and inveſted the Town of Boloign, a Place well fortify'd Boloign- 
and garifon'd, and not to be taken without much Time and Blood. 
Boloipn was beſieg d near a Month without any memorable Action, and when 4 Peace con- 
all Things were ready for a general Aſſault, News was brought that a Peace“ 
was concluded, to the great Surprize of moſt of the Army, who had great Hopes 
of extraordinary Advantages. - In Effect it was rather a Bargain than a Treaty, 
in which King Henry was to receive from the French King ſeven hundred forty 
five” thouſand Crowns at preſent, for the Charge of this Expedition; and 
twenty five thouſand Crowns yearly, for his Charges ſuſtain'd in the aſſiſting . 
Bretaign. This Annuity was left ſomewhat indefinitely, when it ſhould de- 7ribute paid | 
termine or expire; which caus'd the Engliſh to eſteem it as a real Tribute, car-“ England. 
yd under fair Terms: For in Reality it was paid both to the King, and to his 
Son Henry the Eighth, longer than it could continue upon any Computation 
of Charges. The French King alſo aſſign'd great Penſions and rich Gifts for 
the preſent, to all King Henrys principal Counſellors and Miniſters: Which 
whether the King permitted to fave his own Purſe from Rewards, or to com- i 
municate to them the Envy of this Treaty, was diverſly interpreted. For un- | 7 
ueſtionably the King had no Inclination to own this Peace ; and therefore not . 
Gog before the Cen bon he ſecretly prevall'd with ſome of his chief Officers / 
to adviſe him to a Peace under their Hands, in the Nature of a Petition. This Sera An- 
Peace was pleaſing to both the Kings; but gave great Diſcontent to ſome of the erred. 
Nobility, and principal Perſons of the Army, who had either ſold or engag'd 
ir Eſtates, upon the Hopes of the War. They took the Liberty to ſay, 
That the Ning valu d not the plundering bis Nobility and 3 to feather bim- 
IF: And ſomeè made Sport with what the King had faid in his Parliament, 
Hin when the War was once begun, he would make it pay it ſelf; declaring, 
The King bath literally kept bis Promiſe. Having riſen from Boloign, at Calais me King re 
He wrote to the Mayor and Aldermen of London, applauding the great Sums gan“ ro Lou- 
he had obtain'd; well knowing that the full Coffers of the King was always 7 1 
good Neuys to 3 Upon the ſeventeenth Day of December, he arriv'd | _ 
Ls oy i ie kept his Chriſtmas. _ „„ 5 9 
In the fame Lear, the Kingdom of Granada in Spain, after a War of eight 
Tears ſucceſſively, Was entirely conquer d by the Reduction of the 8 2 
f . boabdi- 
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America diſco- 


verd. 


A. D. 


1492. 
Reg. f. 


The ſecond 
grand Impo- 
flor, Perkia 
Warbeck. 


Boabdila the laſt of the Mooriſh Kings, having ſuſtain'd a Siege of eight Months, 
ſarrender'd it to Ferdinand and Iſabella ;, which gave an Occaſion of ſolemn Re- 
joycings in the City of London, and Cathedral of St. Paul's, Now as if every 
Thing had contributed to fill the Houſe of Spain with Honour and Riches, 


that they might transfer it to the Houſe of Arſtria, it happen'd almoſt at the 


ſame Time that Chriſtopher Columbus a Genoeſe diſcover'd the new World of 


America; which provd "_ advantagious to the Spaniſh Monarchy, and 
from its Riches obtain'd the Name of the Weſt- Indies. 


IV. King Henry, having concluded all his Affairs with France, at the Kling. 
ſame time begun to be haunted with new Spedres rais'd by the Faſcinations of 2. 
the Dutcheſs Margaret, who could never be at reſt till ſhe had produc'd a new 
Duke of York to embroil the Affairs of this King. This prov'd a more exqui- 
ſite Counterfeit that Lambert Symnel, more finely done, and own'd by greater 
Hands, the King of France and Scotland, as — 6 the Dutcheſs her ſelf. As 
for Lambert, his greateſt Excellency was his beautiful Preſence, and that he did 


not mis. become his Robes; but this Youth exceeded all former Actors, and be- 


came one of the ſtrangeſt Examples of Perſonation, that ever was known in 
elder or later Times. The Dutcheſs Margaret had entertain'd an irreconcila- 
ble Hatred againſt Henry and the Houſe of Lancaſter, inſomuch that ſhe valu'd 
no Fraud nor Injuſtice, ſo ſhe might oppreſs it, tho' her own Niece was ſo 
nearly concern'd in the Happineſs of it. For which Reaſon ſhe had formerl 

favour'd Lambert, whom Simon had ſet up; but failing in that Deſign plotted 
by a Prieſt, ſhe reſolv'd to contrive one her ſelf, and to make ſo hard and in- 
tricate 3 Knot, as neither Henry's Wiſdom, nor Sword, ſhould be able to un- 
tie, or cut in ſunder. The Perſon ſhe deſign'd for this new Duke of Tork was 
a Youth of mean Extract, whoſe Father was a Few, turn'd ag at nam'd 
John Osbeck, dwelling at Tourney ;, till being neceſſitated by ſome Occaſi- 
ons, he went with his Wife to London, where ſhe bore him this Son. There 
King Edward did the Child the Honour to be his Godfather, which caus'd 
many to believe he had ſome ſecret Intereſt in him; and ſome were of Opinion 


His Birth and that he had really begotten him. He was nam'd Peter, which according to 


Education. 


The Dutche;s 


f Burgundy 


inſtructs him. 


the Cuſtom of the Dutch Tongue, was converted to Perkin ; and thoſe who 
did not firſt know him gave him the Sirname of Warbeck, fo that that Name 
which aroſe firſt from Ignorance, was afterwards by Cuſtom continu'd to him. 
His Father returning to Flanders, afterwards ſent him to Antwerp, and from 
thence to other Parts of the World; fo that at length his Travels and Conver- 
ſation with divers Nations, did not only make him skilful in many Langua- 
ges, but alſo adapted him to all Men's Humours and Cuſtoms. | 

This Youth was accidentally preſented to the Dutcheſs, as moſt proper for 
her Deſigns, which gave her great Satisfaction; having all requiſite Qualificati- 


. 


ons, as Years, Beauty, Wit, Comlineſs and Majeſty. She took an Affection 


to him for being God Son to her Brother; and the more becauſe of his Beau 


ſhe might judge him to be his natural Son: An Opinion which made her form 


and transform him with the greater Care and Diligence. She conſider d of all 
that was to be inſtill into his Mind, or affix'd in his Actions: She omitted 
nothing that might make him exactiy perſonate the deceas'd Duke of Turk; 
and decipher'd to him, as in ſo many Pictures, the Lineaments, Reſemblances 
and Behaviour of thoſe of the Blood Royal, as of the King, Queen, Prince 
and Princeſs ; of the firſt he was to ſpeak as of his Father and Mother, of the 
reſt as his Brothers and Siſters. She bethought her ſelf what Queſtions might 

be ask'd him, and prepar'd him ſuch Anſwers as might become his Years : She 


| - did the like "and forgo ſuch paſt Occurrences as might have fallen within his 


Knowledge, and forgot not the Particulars of the Sanctuary; how the Queen 
with the Duke of York fled thither ; how he was taken from thence ; how he 
was ſent with his Brother to the Tower ; the manner of their living there 5 
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Ibid, 


Bretaign, as he muſt of pays of break with 


; Sexyants that attended them ; their terrible Apprehepſions, and che Provid 


tial Mannex of his Eſcape. She chiefl taught him how to counterfeit innate 
Nobility, in which he was fo docible, that he thought himſelf the very Duke 
of Tork whom he perlonated ; and ſhe ſo adapted the Places of his Peregrination 
to che Limes, that when he ſhould diſcourſe of what had there hapned to him 
he might readily be credited. And finding him of a miraculous Capacity, an 
a Penetration beyond his Years, ſhe took a particular Delight to inſtruct him, 
and was tranſported with the Image of her own forming. She continually kept © - 
him in her molt. private Receſſes, not truſting him to the Air, for the chief 
Part of this Myſtery was, to make the World believe ſhe had never ſeen him. 
When afterwards ſhe perceiv'd that King Honey ſo proceeded in the Affairs of 
reak France, ſhe thought it beſt to keep 
him no longer, but firſt to ſend him into Portugal, under the Conduct of an 
Engliſh Lady, where he continued almoſt a Year ; all which was done, that 
when he was to appear in publick, it might be from a third Place. In Portu- 
al he had Directions ſent him to paſs into Ireland; for Henry having declar'd 
ar againſt France, it was judg'd a proper Time to moleſt him, and to begin 
this grand Metamorphoſis. bond | buck 
According to Order, he went into Ireland, and made his Abode in Cork ; Me is ſent in- 
where at his firſt Appearance, he was eſteem'd a Perſon of great Conſequence: % eld. 


For his graceful Demeanor, and his Plenty of Money and other Things, were 7 


ſufficient to make the People miſtake one Thing for another. Having for a £454 Pute of 
while kept them in Suſpence, by a ſort of Force, he acknowledg d himſelf to be 125 

the Duke of Tork, who having eſcap'd out of the Tower, and paſ#'d through | 
various Fortunes, was come to that 1 in Hopes that the Afﬀe#ion it 

had ever born to bis Houſe, would now continue firm to him. King Henry at 

that Time was not paſs'd into France, but was making Preparations for that 
Expedition; ſo that the French King hearing of this Apparition in Ireland, 


thought it might make for his Advantage to have him with him; either to mo- 


leſt King Henry, if he continu'd in Hoſtility, or to make his Peace upon eafier 

Terms. Accordingly he ſent one Stephen Frion, a Secretary which had revolted 7 French 
from King Henry, together with another, as Ambaſſadors to Perkin, inviting him 3 for 
to come into France, and offering to aſſiſt him in the Regaining of En land An 
Invitation that blew up the extravagant Vanity of this Impoſtor ; for bein cho- 
ſen by the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, receiv'd by the Kingdom of Ireland, and 
encourag'd by ſo great a Monarch, he concluded that Fortune never undertook 
ſo vaſt a Buſineſs without finiſhing it. When he had acquainted his chief 
Friends in Ireland with this Invitation, and by that gain'd new Credit and Re- 
putation, he went to France, where he was receiv'd by the King with all Ho- 
nour due to the Duke of Tork: He call'd him by that Title; and accordingly and achnow- 1 
farniſh'd him with Money, Horſe and Servants, and with a Guard of Soldiers %% bir ,, 
under the Command of the Lord Congreſbal : Sir 22. Nevil and Sir Jobn Kagland, * 7 
Taylor, with above a hundred other Engliſomen, waited continually upon him / 
a7 the Court to follow the Prince's Exaipple, ſhew'd him the like Reſpect. All | | 
this was done out of Policy; for the French King muſt needs have more than a 


bare Gueſs that this Buſineſs was an Impoſture. His Glory was not long liv'd 
here, for the Difference being ended between the two Kings, it was 3 75 for | 
him to remove. King Henry demanded to have him deliver'd into his Hands; Um « Peace 
but the other eſteeming it an unworthy Action, refus'd to do it; only he oblig'd cn 
him to depart his Kingdom. Perkin retir d into Flanders, where the Dutcheſs 

and he afed their Parts with the utmoſt Exaftneſs : He ſeem'd as if he had 
never been in that Country; and ſhe as if ſhe had never ſeen him before: He 
pretended to fly thither as to a Sanctuary under the Protection of an Aunt, who 1 
ought to profeſs herſelf his Mother: She feign'd great Fears of being deceiv d, | 


as being taught Caution by Lambert's Example; and that this might be a 


Counterfeit as well as he. She oſtentimes ſent for him, pretending to make 
; e | r e an 
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an exact Scrutiny; at firſt ſeeming very doubtful, aftetwards not clearly ſatisfy'd, 
and then more inclining to believe well. At laſt ſhe broke out into an Admi- 
ration, and Thankſgiving to the Divine Providence, that had Commiſeration 
for innocent Blood, and had vouchſaf d fo miraculouſly to preſerve him. Then 
The Dutcheſs with extraordinary Paſſion ſhe call'd him Nephew, the Bud of the white Roſe, 
of Barguaty the Hope of the Houſe 7 York, and the Reſtorer of the Honour of England ; and 
her Nephew, afſign'd him a Guard of thirty Halberdiers. Now every one began to think him 
really him whom he perſonated ; inſomuch that if he were reſpected in France 
asa Foreign Prince, he was little leſs than worſhipp'd in Flanders by all that 
affected the Dutcheſs. | 
A. D. This News being brought into England, it was there greedily ſwallow'd by 
1493. many : Paſſions and Fancies augmented this Belief in fuch as were of that 
Reg. Faction, in thoſe who deſir'd Novelties, in ſuch as were diſcontented, and in 
8% many that were Lovers of Equity: For the Crown had neither belong d to 
N Lag. Henry nor his Wife, if her Brother had been alive. Hereupon aroſe Whiſper- 
land. © ings, Liberty of Diſcourſe and Complaints: The preſent ill Government was in 
every Man's Mouth; the endleſs Impoſitions, the King's inſatiable Avarice, 
which was the Cauſe of a diſhonourable Peace, and the no leſs diſhonourable 
Loſs of Bretaign. The Nobility were difoblig'd and diſguſted at the ſmall 
Account the King made of them; fo that moſt Mens Imaginations met in the 
ſame Point, That God being a juſt Judge, had preſerv'd the true Heir to ſer 
him again in his Throne, which had been twice uſurp'd from him. For Henry 
had no Right to it himſelf, and wav'd the Right of his Wife, that he might 
reign alone; therefore it was not to be admir'd, if after ſo much Injuſtice, 
God had rais'd up his Brother-in-Law to puniſh him. Nor did the Matter end 
only in Diſcourſe ; for there were ſome Perſons of great Quality, who were 
reſolv'd to found the Bottom of it; among whom were the Lord Chamberlain, 
Sir William Stanley, Brother to King Henry's Father-in-Law, the Lord Fitz- 
Several of the water, Sir Simon Montfort, and Sir Thomas Thwaite. Theſe made Choice of 
bade fie. * Come Perſons of Note to ſend into Flanders, that upon their Relation they might 
Perkin, ground their Reſolutions; but of many, only two wou'd undertake a Buſineſs, 
which if fictious, might turn to their Ruin. Sir Robert Clifford, and William 
Barley were the Two, both of good Families ; who upon their Arrival at Flan- 
ders, were receiv'd with great Honour by the Dutcheſs: And having long diſ- 
cours'd with Clifford, that ſhe might underſtand the Intentions of thoſe that ſent 
them, ſhe brought him to a Sight of Perkin. After many Days Converſation 
with him, Clifford wrote back into England, That he was the real Duke of 
Tork, and that he knew his Perſon as well as he knew his own, 

The politick King on his Part was not aſleep ; yet he thought, if he begun to 3. 
arm and levy Forces, he ſhould immediately give too much Honour to the Idol. 
Nevertheleſs he ſhut up the Ports, that no ſuſpe&ed Perſons might paſs ; and for 

King Henry's the reſt he choſe to work by Countermine. He had two diſtin& Deſigns ; the 
ee „ one to lay open the Abuſe, and the other to break the Knot of the Conſpirators. 
en, To detect the Abuſe, he had only two Ways; the firſt to ſatisfy the World 

that the Duke of Tork was really murder'd ; and the other to prove, that whe- 

ther he was dead or alive, Perkin was an Impoſtor. For the firſt he ſecur'd 

Sir James Tyrel, and his Servant John Digbton, the only two that remain d 

alive of the four who were concern'd in the Murder; for Miles Foreſt, the ſe- 

cond who ſlew the Princes, and the Prieſts who bury'd them, were dead. They 

depos'd, That Tyrel ſaw them dead after they were ſmother'd ; that he caus'd 

them to be bury'd underneath the Stairs, and cover'd them with a Stone ; from 

whence, by King Richard's Order they were afterwards remov'd, and rebury'd 

by the Miniſters of the Tower, but in what Place they knew not. But the 
ing not fatisfy'd with theſe Teſtimonies, to divert the Danger, and my 

the World, he proceeded to ſearch into Perkin's Condition and Deſcent. He 

employ d certain ſelect Friends, and diſpers'd them throughout all Tg: | 
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Thoſe who were not to ſtay in any ſettled Place, were order'd diligently to en- 
uire after his Birth, and to give him daily Advice of what they ſhould learn: 


he other, who were to reſide where he was, were to counterfeit themſelves 


Fugitives and Well-wiſhers to his Party, 'and to profeſs that they were come 
to run the like Fortune with him. Theſe were more particularly to ſearch out 
the Deſigns and Correſpondencies ; they were to grow familiar with Perkin's 
beſt Friends, and to inſinuate to them the Vanity of the Undertaking, in go- 
ing to cope with a wiſe King, not to be beaten without extraordinary Forces ; 
that the Dutcheſs's Favours were not anſwerable to their Occaſions; that 
they wanted Aid, and were not certain of what they preſum'd to be ecure, 
which was the Aſſiſtance of the Party, and the People's Inclinations, both which 
were ineffectual. For ſuch accurate diligent Proviſion was made, that all Men 
would forbear to declare themſelves, unleſs they might be encourag'd by the 
Sight of a powerful Army, which the Duke of Tork could not ſhew them, tho' 
all Flanders were to declare for him, But their chief Care was to ſound Clifford 
by tempting him with fair Promiſes ; for to win him over, was almoſt to gain 
the Cauſe, he being the Cabinet of ſecret Correſpondencies between Flanders 
and England. Nor did they find much Difficulty in effeRing it ; for being 


brought to the Knowledge of the Impoſtor, he was at length prevail'd upon 


with the Promiſes both of Pardon and Reward. | | 

In the mean Time, Henry, by a particular Caſt of Policy, caus'd all his 
Agents in Flanders to be excommunicated in St. Paul's, and declar'd his Ene- 
mies, that they might not be ſuſpected his Friends; nor did he forbear, con- 
trary to the Rules of the Church, to ſollicit the Confeſſors of the greateſt Men, 
that he might learn how they were inclin'd. At length his Agents came to the 


He diſcovers 


perfect Knowledge of Perkin's Birth, Name, Sirname, Country, Employments, perkin's P:gi- 
and Voyages, till he was chang'd into the Duke of York : They likewiſe won bree. 


over Clifford, who gave them ſuch Proofs of his Repentance, as ſatisfy'd the 
King. Perkins Genealogy was publiſh'd in the Court, and throughout the 
Kingdom; and Henry not thinking it fit that a Mechanick and Impoſtor ſhould 
with ſuch Oſtentation be protected in Flanders, he ſent Ambaſſadors to the 
Arch-Duke Philip, then a Child; deſiring, that after the Example of the King 
of France, the Impoſtor might be chas'd out of Flanders. The Anſwer given 
by the Miniſter of State was, That the Dutcheſs was abſolute in her own. 
Territoriet, and they could not hinder her from atting as ſe thought fit. King 
Henry was not ſatisfy'd with this Anſwer, as knowing her Power to be leſs than 
was repreſented ; And having learn'd that ſhe had a mighty Intereſt in the 
Arch-Duke's Council, and finding that Perkin would ſtill be protected in Op- 
poſition to him, he immediately recall'd the Engliſh Merchants from Flanders, 
and baniſh'd the Flemiſh Merchants out of England, and remov'd the Staple 
of Cloath and Wool from Antwerp to Calais, to the great Detriment of the 
Inhabitants of Flanders. Moreover upon Advertiſements from Clifford, the 


Atwood, William Worſeley, Dean of 'St. Paul's, and certain Friars. Theſe were 
all arraign'd and convicted of High-Treaſon ; for which Montford, Ratclif, 
and D' Aubigny were beheaded ; the Lord Fitz. Vater being ſent Priſoner 
to Calais, by his endeavouring to eſcape, loſt both his Hopes and Life: The 
reſt were pardon'd ; and the Lord-Chamberlain that Tune, was, out of Policy, 


left unmoleſted. | 


Several execu- 
t 4 


King impriſon'd the Lord Fitz. Vater, Sir Simon Montford, Sir Thomas ed, 
Thwaites, William D' Aubigny, Robert Ratcliff, Thomas Creſſenor, Thomas 


The King had created his ſecond Son Henry Duke of Tork in Weſtminſler, : A. P. 


where, as it is uſual in ſuch Solemnities, divers Knights of the Bath were made. 


But hearing that Cliford was arriv'd in England, he withdrew himſelf tothe Tow- 1494. 


er, there to examine him; that if he.ſhould accuſe any of extraordinary Quality Reg. % 


they might be impriſon'd without Noiſe or Obſtruction. Clifford being admitted 
into his Preſence, and having receiv'd Pardon upon his Knees, was commanded to 


FEE! | declare 


as 


1 


. 
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declare what he knew. of the Conſpiracy. He immediately accus'd the Lord- 
Chamberlain, Sir William Stanley; at whoſe Name all preſent were ſtartled, 
it being highly improbable that a Man of his Quality and Riches, a Favourite 
ſo near the King, and the chief Inſtrument in his gaining the Crown, ſhould 
be a Traitor. Whereupon being advis d to reconſider what he ſaid, he with- 
out Heſitation or Change of Countenance, accus'd him as before; for which 
Reaſon Stanley was confin'd to his Chamber, and the next Day examin'd 

the Council. He deny'd ſome few Circumſtances, but confeſs d the main Crime: 
relying upon his former Actions and Merits, for which he erroneouſly preſum'd 
the King would pardon him. Tho' he had put the Crown upon his Head, yet 
his Endeavours to take it away, had wholly cancell'd that Obligation. However 
King Henry was very doubtful whether he ſhould take his Life or not: The 


Love and Reverence which he bore to his Father in-law, pleaded forClemenc 


but Example and the Condition of the Times urg d for Severity. But if it & 
true what ſome Authors write, his Riches bore down the Balance ; he bein 
eſteem d one of the moſt money d Men in England; for in his Caſtle of Holt 
were found forty thouſand Marks in ready Money, beſides Jewels and Goods ? 
and in Revenues in Land and Fee he had three thouſand Pounds a Year of old 
Rents, a conſiderable Eſtate in thoſe Days. However after ſix Weeks Diſtance 


of Time, which the King did honourably interpoſe, both to give Space to his 


Brother's Interceſſion, and to ſhew to the World that what he did was with Con- 
flict and Reluctancy, he was arraign'd of High-Treaſon, condemn'd, and ſoon 


11s is bebead:d, after beheaded. This was a remarkable Inſtance of the Fall of a mighty Fa- 


Libels diſpers'd. 


vourite, which afforded Occaſion for Diverſity of Diſcourſes, and for ſome to 
treat King Henry's Memory with great Severity. We at this time are ignorant 
of the main Circumſtances of his Cafe, and the true Motives for the King's 
Proceedings; but what ſeems moſt probable is, that he thought his Merits be- 


2 Reward, and therefore aſpir'd to a Greatneſs more than a Sovereign could 


ar. He was ſucceeded in his Place by Giles Lord Dawbeny, a Man of great 
Sufficiency and Valour, and the more becauſe he was gentle and moderate. 

The Death of the Lord-Chamberlain threw the whole Court under Appre- 
henfions ; one Man durſt not truſt another, and every one fear'd leſt his Friends 


might prove like Clifford. Yet ſuch was the Spirit of Detraction, that they 


made uſe of Pen and Paper to expreſs what they durſt not do with their Mouths : 
Swarms of Libels, thoſe Inſtrumentsof Sedition, were diſpers'd againſt the Coun- 
cil and the King himſelf ; for which five mean Perſons were apprehended, and 
put to Death. Perkin's Party daily decreas'd ; no Man durſt think any more 
of him, and but a very few tarry'd with him in Flanders ; among whom Barley, 
Clifford's Companion, was principal, who notwithſtanding afterwards chang'd 
his Opinion, and together with his Pardon obtain'd Leave to return home. And 
now the King finding Ireland to be the Place of greateſt Danger, it was neceſſary 
for him to eſtabliſh an undoubted Authority in that Kingdom. 'He made Choice 
of two to ſerve him in two ſeveral Offices; the Prior of Langton with Title 
of Commiſſioner, to inſpect the Civil Government of the Kingdom; and 
Sir Edward Poynings, who was to have Charge of the Militia, giving him 
many Soldiers, and a large Commiſſion, to which the Deputy the Far] of Nil- 
dare was ſubordinate. The Prior met with no Difficulty ; the Laws being 
his Arms, and the peaceful People the Matter of his Juriſdiction; but Poynings 
who was to deal with ſtubborn Men and Rebels, had not the like Fortune. 
For Ireland being full of Woods, Bogs and deſart Places, he ſpent much 
Time there to ſmall Purpoſe ; killing and taking ſome few Priſoners, which 
made not much for the main Enterprize. So that being diſpleas d with thoſe, 
who having no Intention to withſtand him, had no cauſe to fear him, he pro- 
ceeded to accuſe the Earl of Kildare, as if he had ſecretly aſſiſted them. He 
therefore ſent him Priſoner into England, without any Proof againſt him be- 
ſides his own Suſpicion -; and the Karl ſo fully juſtify d himſelf, that + I | 
| r 
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declar'd Innocent and re-eſtabliſh'd in his former Government. But if Poynings Ireland l. 
had no Succeſs with thoſe who withſtood him, yet he had ſuch good Fortune 
with the reſt, as to prevail with them in Parlia nent to allow of all Ordinances 
made in England till that Day, which formerly had no Force in thit Kingdom. 
This memorable Act is call'd Poyning's Law, being made in the tenth Year of 
this Reign, and obſerv'd to this Day. | : 
The ill Succeſs of the Conſpiracy did not ſo quell the Reſolutions of Perkin, 
but that he thought the Affections of his Party rather oppreſs'd than expir'd ; 
and that a new Spirit would fo revive them, that Henry ſhould find it difficult 
to ſuppreſs them. Thus flattering himſelf, he aſſembled certain Troops of Men 
of deſperate Fortunes, who for Debts or Miſdemeanors durſt not appear other- 
wiſe ; and embarking them, he came to Anchor before Sandwich, landing ſome 
of his Men to learn News, and to diſcover how the People were in thoſe Parts 
affected, reporting that he had great Forces coming in a Fleet after him. The 
King at this time was gone his Progreſs, and was now with his Mother in her 
Houſe at Latham, whom he went to vifit; that by his repairing thither, the 
World might know that the Death of Sir William Stanley had not really dif. 
guſted his Father-in-Law.” Here he heard of Pzrkin's Arrival; by which he re- 
ceiv'd the Advantage of the great Opinion of his People, who eſteem'd him a 
wiſe Prince, judging nothing had hapfen'd to him which jhe did not foreſee ; 
and that his retiring into the Northern Parts was one of his Politick Fetches; 
for knowing he had left the South free from Danger, he deſign'd to allure 
Perkin to land, that he might be ſure not to eſcape. But however it was, at 
the firſt News he reſolv'd to return, and was not well pleas'd at the ſecond, 
which inform'd him that he was gone again; well perceiving that this Trouble 
might be of long Continuance. The Cauſe of Perkin's Departure aroſe from the 
Care of the Kentiſbmen, who had well obſerv'd the Condition of thoſe who had 
landed, and that there were but few eie among them, and thoſe of no 
Worth or Conſideration; wherefore they advis'd with the chief of the County 
concerning their taking Arms; which being determin'd, they ſhew'd part of 
their Men upon the Sea- Shore, to invite him on Land; and diſpers'd the reſt, AT s 
as if they were ready to run away. But Perkin ſoon perceiving their Deſign, Ferkin /ands 
would not ſtir out of his Ship; but ſuffer'd ſeveral of his Men to be cut in K I W 
Pieces on the Shore, and a hundred and = to be taken Priſoners, All which =f:#: 
were hang d upon the Sea-Coaſts of Kent, Norfolk, and Suſſex, for Sex-Marks 
or Light-Houſes, to teach Perkin's People to avoid the Coaft. ' Shortly after, the 
King returning to London, honour'd the Serjeant's Feaſt with the Preſence of 
himſelf and Queen; being a Prince ever ready to countenance the Profeſſors of | 
the Law, after that declaring, That as be govern'd his Subjects by his Laws, 
ſo be govern'd bis Laws by his Lawyers. In the ſame Year dy'd Cecily Nevil, The Deathof | 
Dutcheſs of Tork, Mother to King Edward the Fourth, in extream old Age; „ wo 4 
a Woman who had liv'd to ſee a numerous but a wretched Progeny involv'd { 
in Miſery and Blood; and to ſee three Princes of her Body Crown'd, and four | 
Murder d, beſides the many Executions of thoſe of her own Family, and the 
Infamy of being declar'd an Adultreſs by her own Son Richard: Afflictions that 
could ſcarcely happen to a Perſon leſs than her ſelf. 

In the ſame Year, and eleventh of this Reign, the King call'd a Parliament, 

where many Laws were made; the principal of which was the famous Statute The fam 
of Submiſſion, which has been ſo much canvals'd of late Years. The Lord — $4 ag 
Bacon's Account of it is in theſe Words: It was a Law of a ſtrange Nature; ra. 
ther Juſt than Legal, and more magnanimous than provident. This Law did 
Ordain, that no Perſon that did aſſiſt in Arms, or otherwiſe, . the King for the if 
Time Being, ſhould after be impeach'd therefore, or attainted, either by the 1 
Courſe of Law, or by Act of Parliament. But, if any ſuch Attainder did 
happen to be made, it ſhould be void, and of none Effect; for that it was agree- 
able to Reaſon of State, that the Subject ſhould not enquire of the Juſtneſs of 
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the King's Title or Quarrel; and it was agreeable to a good Conſcience, that, 
whatſoever the Fortune of the War were, the Subject ſhould not ſuffer for his 
Obedience. The Spirit of this Law was wonderful, Pious and Noble; being 
like in Matter of War, unto the Spirit of David in Matter of Plague, who 
faid, 1f have ſinned, flrike ne; but what have theſe Sheep done ? Neither 
wanted this Law Parts of prudent and deep Foreſight : For, it did the better 
take away Occaſion for the People to buſy themſelves, and pry into the King's 
Title; for that howſoever it fell, their Safety 1 provided for. Be- 
ſides, it could not but greatly draw to him the Love and Hearts of the People, 
becauſe he ſeem'd more careful for them, than for himſelf. But yet it took off 
from his Party that great Tie and Spur of Neceſſity, to fight and go Victors 
out of the Field; conſidering their Fortunes were protected, whether they ſtood 
or run away. | | 
In the mean Time Perkin being retir'd to Flanders to the Dutcheſs Margaret, wia. 
it was judg'd neceſſary both by her and him, that he ſhould remove from 
thence, and proceed in the Work yp had ſo unfortunately begun. This Re- 
ſolution was befriended by the Diſtaſte which Maximilian took at Henry, for 
taking the Commerce of England from their States; and by the like Diſguſt taken 
by the French King, for his having lately enter'd into a League againſt him, as 
Perkin goes to his Affairs in Italy. Perkin therefore went firſt into Ireland; but Poyning's 
into Scotland. Care having prevented his chief Expectations, he retir'd into Scotland, ground- 
ing his Hopes upon the natural Enmity between the two Kingdoms, and upon 
the Recommendation of King Charles and Maximilian, He had ſolemn Audi- 
ence given him by James King of Scotland, in the Preſence of his chief Nobi- 
lity ; where his Majeſtick Looks, augmented by a moſt happy Demeanor, cap- 
tivated the Minds and Opinions of all that heard him. With a graceful Aſſu- 
rance he told the King, That he was the unfortunate Richard Plantagenet, Son 
to King Edward the Fourth, who drawn by fraudulent 3 From the Boſom 
F bis Mother, was brought to the Tower of London, there to be murder d 
with his Brother Edward; but Pity ariſmg in the Breaſt of thoſe who executed 
that cruel Office, they were contented with the Death of the eldeſt Brother, and 
ſav'd him, giving bim Life, Liberty, and Means to eſcape. Then he pro- 
ceeded to recount the various Changes of Fortune that had attended his Fate; 
and to inſiſt upon the generous Encouragements he had receiv'd. from Foreign 
Princes, who were inſpir'd with a Spirit of Greatneſs and Piety ; and likewiſe 
to enlarge upon the innumerable Acts of Injuſtice and Treachery contriv'd againſt 
him by Henry Tudor, the preſent Uſurper of the Engliſh Throne; whoſe va- 
rious Methods to aſperſe him, and his inceſſant Labours to deſtroy him, were 
alone ſufficient to prove he was no Impoſtor. Therefore he had Recourſe to 
the Arms of Scotland, whoſe King was of that Generoſity and Bravery, as not 
to refuſe the Supplications of a diſtreſſed Prince flying to-him ; _— when 
he was ſure to meet with a Recompence anſwerable to the Greatneſs of the 
King James Favour. In ſum, Perkin's Expreſſions, the Compaſſion of his Caſe, the Re- 
recerves n. commendation of ſo many Princes, and their ſecret Promiſes, or perhaps the 
Occaſion to begin a War with King Henry, mov'd King James to promiſe him 
his Aſſiſtance ; which he readily effected, tho' many, who knew the Impoſture, 
diſſuaded him from it} And moreover he did not only appoint him an Atten- 
dance and Entertainment, anſwerable to his pretended Quality; but that it 
might be believ'd he took him for the real Duke of Tork, he gave him in Mar- 
A. D. riage his neareſt Kinſwoman the Lady Catharine Gordon, a young Virgin of 
1406, admirable Beauty and Virtue. 1 ; 
490. Such Proviſions being made as the Enterprize requir'd, King James with a rn. 


- 


Reg. . conſiderable Army enter d Northumberland; where Perkin, under the Name of- 
le enters En- Richard Duke of Turk, the true and lawful Heir to the Crown of England, 
=. „ publiſh'd and diſpers d a formal Declaration, the Subſtance of which was this: 

. - C . F 
tion. That being by the Grace of God, and Favour of Fames King of Scotland, en. 
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War upon his Subjects, but to free them from the Tyranny with which 
* they were oppreſs d. That tho' it was known the Crown belong d to the Royal 
© Houſe of Tork, of which there remain'd no other Pretender than himſelf, the 
* only ſurviving Son of Edward the Fourth ; yet Henry Tudor had uſurp'd the 
Crown from him, and by inhuman Methods. deſign'd to deprive him of his 
Life, boaſting that he had eas'd the Nation of a Tyrant, when he had made 
© himſelf a greater than the other, That Richard's Tyranny was the more ex- 
* cuſable, ſince his Nephews being ſuppos'd to be dead he had ſome Pretence 
to give a Colour to it: The Difference between the Two was, That Richard a 
© true Plantagenet, had for his Aim the Honour of the Nation, and the Sub- 
* jects. Tranquillity ; but Henry meanly born, without Regard to either, had fold 
* the Kingdom's beſt Friends for ready Money, made a dithonourable Peace, and 
not only oppreſs d the Subject, but unjuſtly put to Death the Lord Chamberlain 
* Stanley, and ſeveral others, who were repay. to withſtand his Oppreſſions. 
© Richard had been mov'd to Tyranny by Ambition, Henry by Avarice ; Ambi- 
tion had made uſe of cruel Means, but Avarice, not only of cruel, but baſe ex- 
* torting Methods: His Cruelty. appear'd. not only from the Deaths of many, but 
by his Impriſonment of the Earl of Warwick, Son to the Duke of Clarence; 
his Baſeneſs and Extortion, by his intolerable Subſidies, Taxes, and Impoſiti- 
ons, under the Name of Benevolences, and by the Wars and Peace made onl 

to heap up Treaſure. And. becauſe his Uſurpation of the Crown had nada 
him live in perpetual Fear, not only of Men, but of Women, he had marry'd 
Ladies of the Royal Blood to Perſons of mean Condition; particularly a 
© Siſter of himſelf the Duke of York, and a Siſter of his Couſin the Earl of War- 
pick, that he might have leſs Reaſon to fear future Oppoſitions. Now as he 
© came to free them from Violence, by ſuch Forces as God ſhould give him, ſo 
© by his plenary. Regal Authority, he did at that preſent Time free them from 
call Grievances, by perpetually aboliſhing all that had hitherto been impos'd 


« ter'd into the Kingdom of England, he declar'd his Coming was not to make 


upon them, contrary to Law and Cuſtom : And that the good Will of his Sub- - 


jects might not be prejudic'd by the Law, for having illegally obey'd the Uſur- 


© per, he granted a general Pardon for all their Tranſgreſſions, upon Condition 
they ſubmit themſelves to him, and acknowledge him for their King; the moſt 
© forward of whom ſhould enjoy the greateſt Marks of his Regal Favours. Next, 
© he would maintain all that his Anceſtors, EAA what his Father Edward 
© of glorious Memory, had ſworn to; which was the Preſervation of their Privi- 


leges and Liberties, the Franchiſes of the Tlergy, Nobility and People. Then 


f 


he promis daa Thouſand Pound in ready Maney 306 1 Hundred Marks a Year of 
Inheritance, to whomſoever ſhould take or kill Henry Tudor, Laſtly, he de- 


** clar'd that the King of the Scots aſſiſting of him was not done out of any Pact 


* or Promiſe prejudicial to England, but meerly out of Generoſity and Juſtice ; 


and whenever he had put him in Condition to defend himſelf by his Engliſh 


Subjects, he would return to Scotland, only with the Honour of having re- 
ſtor d an injur'd Prince. This Declaration proy'd like.Sced.ſown on the Sands: 
Wherefore King James, after he had long in vain, expected ſome Commotion, 
he betook himſelf to plunder and deſtroy with as little Mercy as the Scots had 
wont to do in former Times. Having enrich'd his Soldiers, he return'd back, 
hearing that great Forces, were marching againſt him , knowing it would be 
dangerous for him to ſtay, while he was incumber'd. with the great Booty he 
took along with him. 5 3 
At this Time the Merchants were much diſcontented at the Breach of Com- 


merce between England and Flandert; fo that meeting with a fit Occaſion, 
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they began to treat of it with their ſeveral Princes; ſince the reducing it to the 


former Condition, would make for the Advantage of both Sides, therefore it 
was deſirable hy both. The Arch- Duke was now ſenſible that Perkin was an 


Impoſtor, and that to favour him any longer would injure his Reputation, 5 5 
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had already leſſen'd his Revenues. Therefore being ready to comply, Com- 
miſſioners were appointed on both Sides, who concluded a perfect Treaty both 
of Amity and Intercourſe, between King Henry and the Arch-Duke contain- 
A Treaty with ing Articles both of State, Commerce, and Freedom of Fiſhing, To theſe Articles, 
F.ianders, ys added an Inhibition of either Side to entertain the Rebels of either Coun- 
try; in which Article the Territories of the Dutcheſs Margaret were expreſly 
nam'd, that Perkins Adherents might not be ſhelter'd there. After the Inter- 
courſe was thus reſtor'd, the Engliſh Merchants again repaired to their Manſion 
at Antwerp, where they were receiv d with Proceſſion and great Joy. Having 
ſettled this Affair, the King call'd a Parliament, where he much aggravated the 
Malice, and the diſhonourable Treatment of the King of Scots, who under the 
Pretence of ſupporting one whom all had diſcarded, had turn'd his Arms upon 
unarmed and unprovided People, only to pillage and depopulate, contrary to 
the Laws both of War and Peace: Conclodiog, that he could neither with 
the Honour, nor the Safety of his People, ſuffer theſe Injuries to paſs unre- 
4 Subſidy veng'd. The Parliament well underſtood him, and gave him a Subſidy, limi- 
22 PEE ted to the Sum of a hundred and twenty thouſand Pounds, beſides two fifteens. 
eie: For his Wars were always to him, a Mine of peculiar Ore ; Iron at the Top, 
and Gold and Silver at the Bottom. 
A. D. The King, tho he avoided to fight with the Enemies Abroad, yet he was till u. 
enforc'd to fight for his Money with Rebels at Home: For as ſoon as the Subſidy 
1&5 5 began to be levy'd in Cornwall, the Inhabitants exclaim'd againſt it, as an un- 
Re S. juſt Exaction: And ſince the Scorch Commotion was ſo far from them, they 
thought only the neighbouring Counties were oblig'd to Contributions; as if 
when the Head akes, the Legs and Feet were unconcern'd, and might transfer 
their Duties to the Arms and Neck, as the neareſt Members. To make good 
this Inſurrection, two Heads appear'd; the one a Black-Smith or Far- 


A Rebellion 


rier, call'd Michael Foſeph ;, and the other an Attorney, nam'd Thomas Flam- 

mock, each of whom had their particular Ends: The Black- Smith was mov'd 

by Ambition, believing ſuch an Action would add Luſtre to his Memory, and 

that his clowniſh Loquacity would procure him the firſt Place among the Peo- 

ple : The Attorney having gain'd Credit by his Profeſſion, had ſo far won 
upon their Opinions, as they believ'd the Refuſal of this Subſidy , and their 

Mutiny, to. be legal and meritorious. His Opinion was of ſufficient Authori- 

ty to interpret the Power of the King and Parliament; he had inſtructed them 

that they were not oblig d to the Payment of any Subſidies for War with Scot- 

land; that the Law had provided for it by Eſcuage and other Means, ſo that 

this Subſidy was invented to fleece the People. He therefore advis'd them to 

preſent a Petition to the King, who, for the Example of others, would certainly 

puniſh the Inventors of it; and they both offcr'd themſelves to lead them on, 

'till they ſhould find ſome Perſon of Quality, under whom they might ſerve. 

But as for Matter of Life, there was no Hazard at all , their Demand Ning 

ſo juſt, as it would be approv'd by all the other Counties; and ſince the pub- 

lick Good was conſulted, from which the King's particular Intereſt could not 

be ſeparated. Being thus encourag'd, they took up Arms ; and becauſe the 
were not all provided with Bows and Arrows, they arm'd themſelves with ſuc 

Tools as belong'd to their ſeveral Trades. They enter'd by Somerſetſbire, and 
paſs'd through Devonſbire, without offering any Manner of Outrage; but 

coming to Taunton, they flew one of the Commiſſioners for the Subſidy, who 

had ſhew'd himſelf more active than the reſt. At Wells they met the Lord Aud- 

= Lon Ry: ley, who hurry'd on by a fatal Diſcontent,ſubmitted to be their General. They re- 

tie Rebels, lolv'd to march into Lo, out of an Opinion which Flammock had inſtill'd into 

em, That Kent had never been conquer'd, but were the freeſt Part of England, 

and moſt likely to join with them. But. upon their Arrival, finding all Things 

to the contrary, ſome were amaz d, and others enrag'd. The, former wilely 
drawing their Neck out of the Yoke, return'd Home ; the reſt paſſing Ons, | 

ng thought 
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thought that ſincè they had met with no Oppoſition in ſo long a March, the 
King and the City would ſuffer them to make their own Conditions: And 
with this foolifh Imagination they encamp'd themſelves within Sight of Lon- 
don, between Greenwich and Elt bam. | 
The King was much concern'd at tlie firſt News of this Inſurrection, fear- Ty march 
ing leſt he ſhould have Three Miſchiefs to encounter at once; the People of Ken. 
Cornwall, Perkin's ſecret Intelligence, and the War with Scotland. He took to 
his Arms as ſoon as the Parliament was ended, deſigning to march towards Scot- 
land; but being diverted by the other Occaſion, he ſuſpended that Reſolution. 
And becauſe he had ſent the Lord Dawbeny with ſome Forces to the Borders of 
Scotland, he order'd him to return, to take ſuch Counſel as Neceſſity requir'd, 
and Tent the Earl of Surry in his Room, with Orders to defend the Country, 
in caſe the Scots ſhould fall in upon it. He mov'd not againſt the Rebels at 
the firſt News, according to his uſual Cuſtom ; for the Country, not being en- 
damag'd by them, did not require it ; and he was confident that wanting 
Money and Ammunition, they would disband of themſelves, as they had alrea- 
dy begun to do, when they fail'din their Hopes of the Kentiſh Men. But when Te King pre 
he ſaw them encamp'd near London, he relolv'd to attack them; and to free 2% 4:4 
himſelf from all Hazardsof Fortune, hedivided his Forces, which far exceeded 
theirs, into Three diſtin& Bodies: He aſſign'd the firſt to the Earls of Oxford, 
> and Suffolk ; the Second to the Lord Chamberlain, and commanded the 
Third himſelf, He appointed the Firſt to place themſelves behind the Hill 
where the Rebels were encamp'd, and to ſecure all the Paſſages beſides that 
towards London, that being inclos'd like wild Beaſts in a Toil, they might not 
be able to efcape. He order'd the Lord-Chamberlain to give them Battel in 
the Front, having aflign'd him the beſt and moſt experienc'd Soldiers in the 
Army, as having the greateſt Dependance upon their Valour ; and he himſelf 
ſtay'd with the Third Body between London and them, to ſupply them, if it 
ſhould be needful, and to tight with ſuch as durſt march towards the City. In London in a 
the mean time, the Citizens were in a great Conſternation, which caus'd much Cnfternation. 
Confuſion in the Streets, ſome running to the Walls, others to the River, with- T4 4 
out Order, or Knowledge what to do: For they could not believe but their 
coming from Cornwall, the utmoſt Bounds of 997; muſt be with Intention 
to enrich themſelves by the Plunder of that opulent City ; and they did nor 
think that their quiet Paſſage through other Counties, was to be taken as an 
Argument that \ wan would do the like upon this Occaſion. But afterwards, 
underſtanding the good Order the King had taken; how that he had intereſt- 
ed his own Perſon in the Danger ; that the Enemy were to win three Battels, 
before they could come to the City; and that the Commanders were both 
faithful and valiant, they ſoon laid by their Fears. 5 
That the Rebels might be more unprovided, the King politickly caus'd it to 
be reported in the Army, that he would not fight till the Monday following: 
But towards the Saturday Evening, the Lord Datebeny, according to Order, 
ſet upon ſome Troops which were lodg d upon the Side of the Hill; and tho? 
they valiantly reſiſted, yet being but few in Number, they could not make good 
their Station: They quitting their Poſts, it was caſy for the King's Forces to 
mount the Hill, make themſelves Maſters of the Plain, and fall in with their main 
Body. Tho' they were taken unawares, and their Troops out of Order, they 
ſo well-receiv'd the firſt Attack, as the Lord Dawbeny, fighting at the Head 
of his Men, and playing the Part of a common Soldier, was taken Priſoner; 
but was ſbon after reſcued : For the Rebels being ill arm'd, without Commanders, e Rebel ⸗ 
Artillery, or Horſe, they could not ſo far reſiſt, but that in a ſhort Time two feared. 
thouſand of them were ſlain, and great Numbers taken Priſoners. The Lord | 
Audely the General, and the two Seducers the Attorney and the Black-Smith, 
baſely ſuffer d themſelves to be taken alive. Three hundred of the King's Side 
were flain, and moſt of them by Arrows; for the Corniſb Men us d very ng 
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Bows, and Arrows of a Yard in Length. The King came to the Place, and 
made many Knight Bannerets, as he had done before, when he was encamp'd 
in St. George's Fields; and he gave the Goods of all the Priſoners to ſuch as had 

Only three exe- taken them. The Lord Audely was ignominiouſlſy led from Newgate to Tower- 
| Hill, in a Paper Coat torn, and painted with his own Arms revers'd, and there 
beheaded. The Attorney and Black-Smith were brought to Tyburn, where 
they were hang d, drawn and quarter'd, the Black- Smith not ceaſing to ſhew his 
Vanity and Vain-glory to the very laſt, not doubting but in future Times bis 
Name would be memorable in Hiſtory. The King would not have their Quarters 
ſent into Cornwal, as it had been appointed; for, hearing they were not totally 
ſuppreſs'd, he thought it not Wiſdom to exaſperate them any further. All 
the reſt were pardon'd by Proclamation ; ſo that beſides the Blood ſhed in the 
Field, the King ſatisfy'd himſelf with the Lives of only three Offenders, for 
the Expiation of this dangerous Rebellion. 
The King of Scotland hearing of this Rebellion, took Advantage from it, and 
went to beſiege Norbam Caſtle, waſting all the Country in his Paſſage. This 
Caſtle belong'd to Fox, Biſhop of Durham, who foreſeeing it would be inveſted, 
had doubly furniſh'd it with all forts of Ammunition ; cauſing the Herds of 
Cattle, — what elſe might be uſeful to the Enemy, to be withdrawn into the 
Some Action ſtrongeſt Receſſes, The Earl of Surry, who was ready upon all Occaſions in 
with Scotland. Porkſhire, haſten'd thither, at the Head of a conſiderable Force. Which, when 
King James underſtood, he withdrew himſelf, and was purſu'd by the Earl; 
who, not able to overtake him, ſat down before Aton Caſtle, one of the ſtrongeſt 
Places between Edinburgh and Berwick, which he ſoon took. Not meeting 
with any Oppoſitions, he return'd to Torkſbire ;, theſe two Actions having pro- 
duc'd no Matter of Note, but the Preſervation of one Caſtle, and the winning 
of another ; not anſwerable to the Power of the Forces, the Heat of the Con- 
teſt, nor the Greatneſs of the Expectation. : 
About the ſame Time arriv'd Pedro D' Aiala, a celebrated Man, ſent Ambaſſa- 
dor from Ferdinand and Iſabel, King and Queen of Spain. The outward Pretence 
of his Embaſſy, was to accommodate the Differences between the two Kings 
of England and Scotland ; but the true Cauſe was to negociate a Marriage be- 
tween Catharine, their ſecond Daughter, and the young Prince Arthur. King 
Henry, who had a great Dexterity 1n getting ſuddenly into the Boſom of Am- 
baſſadors, readily embrac'd the outward Offer, being no ways inclinable to 
the unprofitable War with Scotland ; by the Ceſſation of which, two great Ad- 
vantages would redound to him: The one was the driving Perkin from that 
Kingdom, where he had his chief Support,and getting him into his own Hands ; 
and the other, a peaceful Reign, freed from the continu'd Moleſtations of Im- 
poſtors. So that agreeing with whatſoever D*Aiala ſhould propoſe, with the 
Preſervation of his Honour, he allow'd him to go into Scotland; where having 
projected the Affair, and by the Agreement of the Council perſuaded that King 
to hearken to a Peace, he wrote to King Henry to ſend ſome diſcreet Man, who, 
together with him, might end the Buſineſs with the Commiſſioners of Scotland; 
which Commiſſion was given to Fox, Biſhop of Durbam, then reſiding at Nor- 
ham, When they were met together 22 they could not agree, by 
reaſon of many Difficulties that aroſe. Henry demanded to have Perkin deli- 
ver'd up to him; and James could not do it without great Aſperſions to his Ho- 
nour : For tho? he knew him to be no better than a State-Juggler, 792 having 

call'd him the Duke of Tork, made War in his Name, an marry” him to a 

near Kinſwoman of his own, to deliver him up, would injure his own Faith and 

Reputation. On Henry's Behalf, was likewiſe demanded Satisfaction for the 

Loſs he had ſuſtain'd, and the Reſtitution of ſuch Booty as had been taken 

from England ; which was impoſſible to be had, it being diſpers'd among the 

Soldiers: King James had not ſufficient to give Satisfaction to the other; and it 

was much eafier for one to ſuffer the Loſs, than for the other to repay it. _ | 
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Scotland. This being determin'd, King James call'd Perkin to him, and told 
him, That according to his Promiſe he had done what lay in his Power to ſerve 
him; then after as civil a Manner as the Subject would bear, he let him know, 
That the preſent State of Affairs requir'd him to retire from his Kingdom. Perkin 
cafting all his bad Succeſs upon the Averſeneſs of Fortune, aſſur'd the King he 
would never be unmindful of his Favours, and ſo embark'd himſelf, together 
with his Wife, and ſuch whoſe deſperate Condition had compell'd them to fol- 
low him, in three Ships which the King gave him, and ſail'd into Ireland; for 
he had no Hopes in Flanders, by reaſon of the new Alliance, between King 
Henry and the Arch-Duke. . | 
Corniſh Men underſtanding that he was come into Ireland, petition'd 
him to come over to them, profeſſing their Obedience, their Lives and Fortunes, 
o the advancing his Pretenſions to the Crown. They who were taken Pri- 
bers in the laſt Battel, having ranſom'd themſelves from their Captors at very 
ſmall Rates, were return'd home; interpreting the King's Clemency only as the 
Effects of Fear and Impotence. So running into new Imaginations, and belie- 
ving that the other Counties would follow their Example, they received Perkin 
with great Applauſe ; who landed there with four little Barks, in the Month 
of September, with only a hundred and forty Men. Three thouſand of the 
Corniſb Men preſented themſelves before him all arm'd in the Town of Bodmin ; 
from whence he ifſu'd out a Declaration under the Name of Richard the Fourth, 
King of England, making large Promiſes for the Eaſe of the preſent Tyrannical 
Government. He had three chief Counſellors to attend him, a broken Mercer, 
a Taylor, and a Scrivener ; which three, joining with the reſt, were of Opi- 
nion, That the firſt Thing to be done was, to gain ſome good Town, which 
might make for his Safety and Reputation, and might encourage the reſt, They 
ſate down before Exeter, which being a great and rich City, the Hopes of Booty 
invited many others to come over to Perkin. They made ſpecious Promiſes to 
the Citizens ; among which one was, That King Richard would make their 
City a new London, in Recompence of their Fidelity, and for being formoſt in 
acknowledging him for their King ; but wanting Artillery to force them, bare 
Words were not ſufficient to perſuade them. The Citizens let down Meſſengers 
over the Walls, and ſent News of the Siege to the Court, deſiring immediate 
Succours ; which being apprehended by Perkin, he us'd all Methods to make 
himſelf Maſter of the Place before Relief could arrive, He attack'd it by Sca- 
ling Ladders, and ſet fire to one of the Gates, endeavouring to enter both Ways; 
but the Walls being well defended, the Fire extinguiſh'd, and many of the Al- 
failants ſlain, the Danger was ſoon over. 
vx. The King hearing of Perkin's Siege of Exeter, made Sport with it, and 
- (aid to thoſe about him, That the King of the Rabe. Hells was landed in the Weſt, 
and be now bop'd to have the Honour to ſee him, which he never yet could do. 
He was extreamly pleas'd, for now he ſeem'd to fee the Bottom of his Peril, 
and as it were to hold his Enemy empounded within the Engliſh Occan, it be- 
ing a perpetual and noble Wiſh of his, That be might look bis Dangers in the 
Face, and meet them in open Field. He ſuddenly dilpatch'd away Forces to re- 
lieve Exeter under the Conduct of the Lord Chamberlain, attended by the Lord 


ing in Perfon. But the Lords living in thoſe Parts, knowing that they ſhould 
| do an acceptable Piece of Service, if they came unrequeſted into the Field, 
aſſembled many Troops : The Earl of Devonſbire, with his Son, and the chief 
Gentlemen of the County on the one Side; and the Earl of Buckingham on 
the other; ſo as being join'd together before the Chamberlain arriv'd, they ad- 
vertis'd the King of what they had _ 8 to receive his 2 

94 . er in 


all of them being met together with a Deſire of Peace, it was eaſie to find a W ay 
to Accommodation; Wherefore deferring the Treaty to another Seaſon, they 


agreed upon a Truce, upon Condition that Perkin ſhould be diſmiſs'd from 
A Truce con- 


cluded. 
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Perkin underſtanding theſe Preparations, rais d his Siege and march'd to Taun- 

ton, beginning to have one Eye upon the Crown, and the other upon the San- 

ctuary; tho the Corniſp Men much encourag d him, promiſing not to aban- 

don him, while they had one Drop of Blood in their Bodies. But whether Fear 

or Warineſs had taught him not to truſt ſuch Promiſes, he reſolv'd to retire : 

having about ſeven thouſand Men with him, and ſeeming however to be con. 

- 28 and ragious : But forſaking all theſe the next Night, he fled with threeſcore and 
1 Tm” ten Horſe to Bewley, were he took Sanctuary, ſhowing his wonted Com aſſion, 
Not to be preſent when his Subjefts Blood ſhould be ſpilt. The King earing 
of his Flight, ſent five hundred Horſe after him, fearing he ſhould eſcape by 
Sea; but finding he had taken Sanctuary, they us'd no other Violence, but to 
keep a ſufficient Guard till they ſhould receive new Commands. The Troops 
remaining in Taunton yielded themſelves to the King's goes L who pardon'd 
them all, except a few of their Heads, who were put to Death. The King 
firſt ſent to St. Michael's Mount, where the Lady Gordon was left by her Huſ. 
band Perkin, whom in all Fortunes ſhe entirely lov'd, adding the Virtues 
a Wife to thoſe of her Sex; and he ſent with the greater Diligence, as feariff6 
ſhe might be with Child, by which the Bulineſs would not have ended in Per- 
kin's Perſon. Being brought before the King, he receiv'd her not only with 
Compaſſion, but with Affection; a noble Pity giving more Impreſſion to her ex- 
cellent Beauty and Demeanour. Wherefore comforting her, he ſent her to his 
Queen, and aſſign'd her an honourable Penſion, which ſhe enjoy'd during his 
Life, and many Yearsafter. The Name of the Fþzze-Roſe, which had been given 
to her Husband's falſe Title, was continu'd in common Speech to her real Beauty. 
The King made a ſolemn Entry into Exeter, where having thanked the d. 
tizens for their Loyalty, he took off his Sword he wore, and gave it to the 
Mayor, with Power to have it always carry'd before him. He ſent expreſs 

He yields to the Meſſengers to the Sanctuary to Perkin, with Promiſe of Pardon; who ſeeing 
Iy himſelf deſtitute of all Hopes of Safety, yielded himſelf into their Hands, and 
was brought to the Court, but not to the King's Preſence, tho? oftentimes out of 

Curioſity, he would ſee him out of the Gallery Window. Divers Commiſ- 

ſioners were nominated to proceed againſt ſuch as had join'd with Perkin, who 

were puniſh'd with Pecuniary Mulcts, which gave a general Satisfaction to the 

Nation. The Scorn and Mockery which Perkin receiv'd from the Courtiers, 

and from ſuch as ran to ſee him, as if he had been a Monſter, would have been 

a greater Puniſhment to a Man of Honour than a thouſand Deaths. When he 

He is led came to London, he was led on Horſeback through all the City to the Tower, 
23 and from thence brought back to Veſiminſier; ſuffering by the Way all Kinds 
cle. of opptobrious and injurious Language : For his greater Ignominy, they led 
another bound near to him, who was Farrier to the King's Stables, and then a 
chief Counſellor to Perkin, who being taken in the Habit of a Hermit, he was 
brought to London, and hang'd after he had accompany'd his new Maſter in this 
Proceſſion. Perkin upon Examination fully declar'd his whole Genealogy ; 
his Father, Mother, Grand-fathers, Uncles, Couſins, their Employments, and 
Countries ; his Travels and Voyages, together with many other ſuperfluous 
Things: But concealing, or not committing to Writing, what was moſt eſſen- 
tial, the ſeveral Practices of the Dutcheſs of Burgundy. He acknowledg'd his 
going into Portugal, but not that he was ſent by her; and in like manner he 
laid open his Voyage to Ireland.  Whereupon the Confeſſion, being firſt writ- 
ten with his own Hand, and afterwards printed, did not fully ſatisfie the Peo- 
ples Curioſity; fince they found the Name of the chief Actreſs in the Comedy 
purpoſely conceal'd. But the King would not any further exaſperate her; think- 
ing it ſufficient Puniſhment for her to be ſo variouſly cenſur'd as ſhe was, toge- 
ther with her own Vexation, that her Inventions not ſucceeding ſhould. be 
made evident to the World. Thus this famous Impoſtor fell into King Henrys 
Hands after he had tormented him by Intervals for about the Space of 7 x 48 

; * 8 
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ming, V. King Henry having now ſurmounted the greateſt Obſtacles in his Reign, A. D. 
de. there ſoon after occurr'd a trifling and untoward Accident, that in length of 1408 
Time produc'd great and happy Effects. The Caſtle of Norham is parted from 49 5 
the Borders of Scotland by the River Tweed; ſo that Neighbourhood having Neg. 14+ 
caus'd Converſation and Friendſhip between ſome young Men of England an 
Scotland, the latter us'd often to paſs the River, and come to drink and ſport * 
with thoſe of Norham. The Soldiers of the Gariſon growing jealous of this 
Cuſtom, did not think their coming proceeded from Friendſhip, but out of a 
Defire to know the Strength of the Fortifications ; whereupon falling firſt to 
Words, and then to Blows, the Scotchmen by the Diſadvantage of the Place, and 
Pk Inequality in Number, were hardly treated, and ſome of them ſlain. King 7he King of 
James taking this as a Deſign to injure him, diſpatch'd away an expreſs Herald 1 
to complain; and in caſe King Henry would not give Satisfaction, to denounce King a—_—_ 
War. The latter, regarding nothing ſo much as Peace, anſwer'd, That be was 
ſorry for the Accident, which was wholly unknown to him; that be would en- 
« quire after the Aggreſſors, and give them ſuch Puniſhment, as there ſhould be 
no Occaſion to break the Truce. But as Time paſs'd on, and nothing was per- 
form'd, James took it for Diſſimulation, and was more offended than formerly; 
and certainly great Miſchiefs might have enſu'd, had not the Biſhop of Durham, 
who was Logd of Norbam, wiſely prevented it. For knowing that the Inju- 
ry was done by his Men, he wrote in fo ſubmiſſive a Manner to King James 
| how it, as he reſted ſatisfy'd, and deſir'd the Biſhop to come to him, that 
| they might treat upon the preſent Occaſion, and upon certain othey Affairs that 
concern d both the Kingdoms. The Biſhop acquainted King Henry with this, 
and obtain'd Leave to go into Scotland; where meeting with King James at 
Melroſs, he return'd ſuch ſoft and modeſt Anſwers to him; as ſoon brought him 
to a Reconciliation. After this the King more privately convers'd with him, 
and told him, That his Deſire was to bave a firm and ſtrict Amity, and the only ii, propoſes ta 
way to effeft it was by King 3 $ giving him for Wife bis eldeſt Daughter 16% bony 
Margaret; hy which the Friendſhip between the two Nations would be perpetual ; 
That this was the Reaſon why he deſir d him to come into Scotland, hoping that 
by bis Wiſdom he might bring the A Fair to a happy Period. The Biſhop mo- 
deſtly anſwer'd, That be thought himſelf rather P4ppy than worthy to be an 
Inſtrument in ſuch a Matter; but would do bis beſt Endeavour. Therefore re- 
turning to England, he acquainted King Henry with the whole Deſign, which which cares 4 
prov'd very acceptable to him. The Matter being long debated in Council, Fete. 
the Match was determin'd, provided a Peace might precede it ; all which was 
effected, and a Peace concluded during the Lives of the two Kings, and for one 
Year after. But the Celebration of the Marriage was to be deferr'd, becauſe b 
the Lady was not yet ten Years of Age. About the ſame time dy'd Charles the 4 
Eighth, King of France, whoſe Obſequies were with out Pomp celebrated in / 
2 by King Henry, who could not forget the Favours he had receiv'd NOS 4 
Om him. . | ; 
In the mean time Perkin, who was made of Mercury, hard to hold or im- A.D 
| priſon, deceiv'd his Keepers, and fled to the Sea-Coaft. But ſuch diligent Care 
was taken, that in a ſhort Time he was forc'd to return back, and throw himſelf 1499. 
into the Priory of Bethlem, which had the Privilege of San&uary. The Reg. + 
Prior being a Man of Note and Eſteem, went to King Henry and gg'd of | 
him the Life of Perkin, leaving him otherwiſe to the King's Diſcretion Man 
advis'd his Majeſty to take him immediately and put him to Death ; but the = 
King, who had ſo great a Spirit as he could not hate any that he deſpis d, only . 
ſaid, Take out the Knave, and ſet him in the Stocks. And ſo promiſing the | | | 
Priſoner his Life, he caus'd him to be brought out ; and two Days after, upon 
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aà Scaffold erected in the Palace Court at Weſtminſter, he was Fetter'd and ſet Perkin /e in 
in the Stocks for the whole Day. And the following Day, the like was done t Sue. 
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at the Croſs in Cheapſide; and in both Places he jpublickly read his Confeſſion, 
which he had formerly committed to Writing, that the World might be fully 


- convinc'd of his being an open Impoſtor. He was again put into the Tower, 


but he could not hold from relapfing into his former Error : For growing inti- 
mate with four of his Keepers, who were Servants to Sir 7obn Digby, Lieute- 
nant. of the Tower, and making them believe he was the true Duke of York, he 


He forms a ſo far prevail'd with them, as they perſuaded the Earl of Warwick to eſcape 


Conſpiracy. 


He is hang d 
at Ty burn. 


away with Pertin; which by their Help was to be effected by murdering the 
Lieutenant, and taking the Keys of -the Tower. But this Conſpiracy was re- 
veal'd in Time, and prevented; and in this again the Belicf of the King's nice 
Wiſdom did raiſe a ſiniſter Opinion, that Perkin was but his Bait to enſnare the 
unfortunate Earl of Warwick, For the Inſtant while this Conſpiracy was ope- 
rating, there broke forth another Counterfeit Earl of Warwick, a Cordwainer's 
Son nam'd Ralph Wilford ;, a young Man ſet up and inſtrufted by an Auſtin 
Friar, call'd Patrick. But this being miſmanag'd by the over Zeal of the 
Friar, they were both apprehended , the young Man was executed, and the Friar 
condemn'd to perpetual Impriſonment. This Accident gave the King occaſion 
to ſend the true Earl of Warwick out of the World : Whereupon it was thought 
that Perkin's Flight, and his ſecond Endeavour to do the like, were wrought 
by his Artifice ; he giving way to the Firſt, that he might put Perkin to Death; 
and ſtirring the Second, to free himſelf from the Earl and Perkin together, 
But however it was, Perkin being convicted of this laſt Conſpiracy, and con- 
demn'd to die, was hang'd at Tyburn; where he again openly read his Con- 
feſſion, and affirm'd it upon his Death to be true. Here was the End of one 
of the longeſt Plays of that Kind that had been remember'd ; and might per- 
haps have had a different Period, if he had not met with a King extraordinary 
wiſe, valiant and: fortunate. 


Immediately after, the poor Earl of Warwick was arraign'd before the Earl Pyar. 


ing; and being prov'd guilty by his own 


The Earl of Confeſſion, was ſhortly after beheaded upon Tower-Hill, This caus'd the King 
Warwick be- to be ſeverely cenſur'd, as having no Reaſon to condemn him: For having been 


headed. 


Plantagenets. 


A. D. 


1 500, 


Priſoner from the ninth. Year of his Age till the twenty fourth, and always in 
fear of Death, he was kept in ſo great Ignorance, that he did not know a Duck 
from a Hen; and therefore ſo little capable of the Fault, that he was not ca- 
pable of the Contrivance ; and his Confeſſion of it- was only in Hopes of a 
Pardon. King Henry endeavour'd to lay the Cauſe of his Death upon the King 
of Spain, ſhewing his Letters, in which he declar'd, He could not reſolve to 
marry his Daughter to Prince Arthur, ſince ac long as the Earl of Warwick 
lid, he was not certain of the Kingdom's Succeſſion : Which might be a Rea- 
ſon of State, but not of Juſtice; ach that God would not give a Bleſſing 
to that Match; of which the Religious Princeſs Catharine was afterwards ſenſi- 
ble. For Prince Arthur dying in a ſhort Time, and ſhe being divorc'd from 
King Henry after twenty Years Marriage, ſhe faid, It was no wonder if God 


Speed. 


of Oxford, as High-Steward of e for conſpiring together with Perkin, $:: 
- againſt the State and Perſon of the 


bad made ber unfortunate in her Marriages, ſince they were ſeal'd with the 
The End of the Blood of the Earl of Warwick. This Earl was the laſt. Heir Male of the Blood 


and Sirname of Plantagenet ; whoſe Race, as it was a long Time glorious for 
giving renowned Kings to England, ſo in the latter End it became odious to 
God and Man, for the horrible Feuds , Murthers and Perjuries committed with- 
in it ſelf, which finally threw open all thoſe Fences, which the Poſſeſſion of 


Majeſty and Numerofity of Iſſue had for ſome Ages caſt about it; letting in 
thereby the. Sirname of Tudor, being but two Deſcents Engliſh, and which at- 


ter Three Deſcents, and five Princes, did likewiſe wWholly diſappear. 
The Nation being now freed from all civil Diſturbances, was afflicted hy a 
great Plague, which rag d fo terribly in London, and other Parts of the Land, 


Reg. 14. that it caus'd the King to go over to Calgir, together with his Queen and Fa 
| | h | | mily. 
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mily. This being known to Arch- Duke Philip , he ſent Ambaſſadors to him (A Flacar. 
to congratulate his Arrival, and to know if be would be pleas'd that be bim- 1 Calais.“ 
' ſelf ſhould come and viſit bim; upon Condition he might be receiv'd in ſome 
open Place; for which ſeveral ſpecious Reaſons were given. The Ambaſſadors 
were graciouſly receiv'd, the Condition was fairly interpreted, and St, Peter's 
Church, not far from Calais appointed for the Place. As he was coming to- 
wards Calais, the King went out to meet him, when he ſuddenly alighted from 
his Horſe, to hold the King's Stirrop, which the King would not permit; but 
affect ionately embracing him, he led him to the Church appointed for the Parly. 
The Cauſes of the Arch-Duke's coming were two; his own good Nature, be- % e 
cauſe he or his Council had offended him by protecting an Impoſtor, ſo that he dien with arch- 
would omit nothing that might give the King Satisfaction: The other, was the P*# Philip. 
Advice of his Father, and Father-in- Law, who counſell'd him to eſtabliſi a ſtri& 
Amity with King -Henry, for the Benefit of the Netherlands , and his own 
Safety againſt the Violences of France; but chiefly, becauſe both hated the 
new King Lewis, they hop'd for many Advantages by his Friendſhip. The 
Arch-Duke fail'd not to uſe all the Art he could, though by Nature he was 
not addicted to Diſſimulations; terming him hi Father, Patron, and Protector. 
The Matters concluded between them were the Confirmation of the former 
Treaties, and two reciprocal Marriages; the one of the Duke of Tork, the * 
King's ſecond Son, with the Arch-Duke's Daughter; the other of Charles, the 
Arch-Duke's Eldeſt Son, with Mary the King's Second Daughter: But all of them 
being either Children or Infants, theſe Marriages ſucceeded not, but evapora- 
ted through Time and Intereſt. The Arch-Duke was but juſt retir'd, when the 
King of France ſent the Governor of Picardy, and the Bailiff of Amiens to vi- 
fit King Henry, acquainting him with his Victories, together with his gaining 
of the Dukedom of Milan, and his Impriſonment of the Duke Lodwick Sfor xa. 
The Plague being by this Time ceaſed, King Henry returned to London, well The Kingre- 
fatisfy'd with the Teſtimony he had receiv'd, of the good Eſteem in which he 
was held by the neighbouring Princes. 
At the ſame Time Faſper Pons, a learned and well bred Man, came into Eng- 
land from Pope es the Sixth, upon the Occaſion of the Year of 7u. 
bilee ; for ſince they only receiv'd the Benefit of it who went to Rome, he thought 
it fit to have it commuted for by remote Countries, where the Inhabitants could 
not make ſuch long Journeys: Inſomuch as they taying at Home might receive 
the ſame Indulgences, if they would give a certain Sum of Money , to be em- 
ploy'd againſt the Turks, whole Approaches Hungary, Germany, and Italy did 
much apprehend. This Man ſo wiſely manag'd this Affair, that he obtain'd 
large Sums of Money, without any Murmurings, but againſt the King's Perſon ; 
who being too much given to extort from his People, it was thought he would 
not have permitted ſuch Sums to be rais'd, unleſs he himſelf had been a Sharer, 
However the Matter was propounded from the Pope in the publick Conſiſtory, 
in the Preſence of all the Ambaſſadors, then reſident at Court, with a Deſign to F 
invade the Turkiſh Dominions in three ſeveral Places; in Thrace, by the Hun- The Tue pro 
garians, Bobemians, and Polanders ; in Greece, by the French and Spaniards Yate Bring 2 
and at Conſtantinople, by the Pope himſelf, e by the King of England, Turks. 
and the State of nice. And he ſent Nuntio's to all Princes, that they would 
join their Forces and Monies according to their Abilities, in ſo pious a Work. 
The Anſwer which the King gave to Pons was, That be was ready to accom- 88 
| pany bis Holineſs, but the remote Diſtance of bis Country would put bim to An. 
double the Inconveniences with any others : That the Kings of France and 
Spain were firſt to be made Friends, who were fitteſt to accompany him; which 
. if it could not be eſfected, all other Deſigns would prove vain, But if both 
bould. refuſe, rather than his Holineſs ſhould go alone, he would" wait upon 
bim; upon Condition: be might haue ſome good Towns upon the Sea-Coaſts of 
Italy put into his Hands, for the. Retreat and Security of his Men: This De- 
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The Concluſion 


of the fifteenth 
Century. 


A. D. 


1501. 
16 
Reg. 5. 
The Mar- 
riage of Prince 
Archur with 


Catherine of 
Spain. 


* 


A. D. 

1502. 
Reg. 3. 

Prince Ar- 
rhur a Death, 


Catharine 
contracted to 
Prince Henry. 


claration, as ſuperficial as it was, gave the King that Reputation Abroad, that 
not long after he was elected by the Knights of Rhodes, ProteRor of their 
Order ; all Things contributing to honour a Prince, who had gain'd fuch high 
Eſteem for his mighty Wiſdom and Abilities. | | | 

This Century concluded with the Deaths of three great Prelates in England; 
Cardinal 7obn Morton, Archbiſhop of Canterbury; Thomas Rot heram, Arch- 
biſhop of Tork; and Thomas Langton, Biſhop of Wincheſter. The firſt was 
ſucceeded by Henry Dean, Biſhop of Salisbury; the ſecond by Thomas Savage, 
Biſhop of London; and the third by Richard Fox, Biſhop of Durbam; all 
Men eminent in their ſeveral Stations. ur 


VI. This ſixteenth Century began with the famous Marriage between 3 
Prince Arthur and the Infanta Catharine of Spain, who was ſent over with the © 
greateſt Pomp and Attendance ; a Marriage that was ſeven Years in compleating, 
then ſolemniz d with the utmoſt Splendor and Magnificence, and memorable for 
the wonderful Conſequence it produc'd many Years after. The Tediouſneſs of 
the Negotiation proceeded not only from the tender Years of the Perſons to be 
marry'd, but from the two Kings endes who being both of great Policy 
and profound Judgment, ſtood long at a Diſtance viewing each others Fortunes 
and Succeſs ; well knowing that the very Name of the Treaty gave a Reputa- 
tion of a ſtrit Amity between them; which on both Sides ſerv'd to many 
Purpoſes, that their ſeveral Affairs requir'd, and yet they ſtill continu'd free. The 
Infanta had for her Portion two hundred thouſand Crowns, a noble Dowry in 
thoſe Days, without any Covenant of Reſtitution either to her ſelf or Family ; 
and in lieu of that ſhe had ſet out for Jointure the third Part of the Principa- 
lity of Wales, the Dukedom of Cornwall, and the Earldom of Cheſter ; and if 
ſhe ſhould come to be Queen, ſhe was then to have as much asany other Queen 
of England ever had. This Lady was now eighteen Years of Age, and Prince 
Arthur above fifteen ; yet notwithſtanding it prov'd a great Queſtion, and a 
Matter of Controverſy ſeveral Years after, Whether ever he had Carnal Know- 
ledge of her. In the Examination of which, a peculiar and material Paſſage 
was alledg'd, which tho' light, and diſagreeable to the Majeſty of Hiſtory, can- 
not fairly be omitted: That in the Morning after the Conſummation, Prince 
Arthur call'd for Drink, and finding the Gentleman who brought it, to ſmile at 
the Paſſage, as an unuſual Thing, he told him, He bad been in the Middle of 
Spain, which was a hot Country, and bis Journey had made bim thirſty ; 
and if he had been in ſo warm a Clime , he would have been drier than bim- 


ſelf. However it was, this marry'd Couple liv'd not many Months together ; 


for on the ſecond Day of April Prince Arthur dy'd at Ludlow Caſtle, where 
he kept his Court as Prince of Wales. There is little remaining of the Cha- 
racer of this Prince, but only that he was very ſtudious and learned, beyond 
his Years, and beyond the Cuſtom of great Princes. His Death was a great 
Trouble to the King ; the Infanta was left as a Burden to him, and if his Son 
Prince Henry was to marry another Wife, he was to find out a ſecond Jointure, 
a Matter repugnant to the publick State, and his frugal Diſpoſition : Where- 
upon reſolving to marry him to the ſame Catharine, he wrote concerning that 
Affair, both to Spain and Rome. King Ferdinand was fatisfy'd ; but he met 
with Difficulties in procuring a Diſpenſation from the Pope, and gaining his 
Son's Conſent, who though he was but twelve Years of Age, much oppos'd 
the Matter, but at length was contracted, and afterwards marry'd to her: And 
the ſecret Providence of God ordain d that Marriage to be the Occaſion of mighty 
Events and Revolutions. „ 3 
About the ſame Time the King met with ſome new Diſturbances from the wa. 

Houſe of Tork. Fobn Earl of Lincoln, who was ſlain at the Battel of Stoke, 
left his Brother Edmund Earl of Suffolk, Heir to his Humour, and his Mil- 


fortunes ; inſomuch, that reflecting that he was Son to Elizabeth, Siſter both 


I » 
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to King Edward the Fourth, and Richard the Third, he thought he might 
take an uncontroll'd Liberty under any King's Reign. He had kill'd a Man ; 
and in ſuch a Manner, as the Circumſtances much aggravated the Crime. 
However King Henry granted him his Pardon; but ſo as he was oblig'd to paſs 
all the Courſe of Law, to appear before the Judges, and receive Sentence of 
Condemnation. This Manner of Proceeding was ſo ſenſible a Mortification to Tt EN 
his high Spirit, that reputing the Favour as a Mark of Ignominy, he ſuddenly Frog diſafe 
left the Nation, and went into Flanders to his Aunt, the Dutcheſs Margaret. 
At which, tho' the King was offended, yet he was reſolv'd to apply nothing but 
Lenitives, giving Order to his Agents in thoſe Parts to offer him Pardon and 
Encouragement, if he would return ; knowing that Deſpair in baniſh'd Men 
begets Thoughts little ſerviceable to themſelves, and very troubleſome to others. 
Tt ſucceeded according to his Expectation; for the Dutcheſs, either becauſe 
ſhe found his Genius inferior to the King's, or being oblig'd by the Conceal- 
ment of her Name in Perkin's Publick Confeſſion, declin'd afliſting him; ſo | 
that he return'd home, and was reconcil'd to the King. But arrogant and + is reconci'4 
proud Diſpoſitions, ſuch as this e Earl's, leading Men into Dangers “ be King. 
and Difficulties, brought this Perſon at laſt to his Ruin, under King Henry 
the Eighth. x 
The fortunate Marriage of James King of Scotland with the Princeſs Mar- A 
garet, which was treated of ſoine Years paſt by the Means of Biſhop Fox, was **: D. 
celebrated in the Beginning of this Lear; which, together with the preceding 1503. 
Year, was remarkable for two Marriages, and two Deaths : For the Marriage Reg. if 
of Prince Arthur and his Death, the preceding Lear; and for the Marriage of The ring of 
the King of Scotland, and the Death of Queen Elizabeth this preſent Lear; Le cot mar- 
that noted Queen died in Child-bed in the Tower, and the Child not long after. Basler Mar- 
This Marriage was perform'd by Proxy, and publiſh'd in January at St. Paul's garer. | 
Croſs, when Te Denm was ſolemnly ſung. And certainly the wonderful Joy , 
ſhown by the Citizens was more than could be expected, in a Caſe of fo great 
and freſh Enmity between the Nations, eſpecially in London, which was ſuffi. 
ciently diſtant from feeling any of the former Calamities of the War; therefore 
ſome ave attributed it to a ſecret Inſtin& and Inſpiration, totiching the Hap- 
pineſs to enſue in future Ages. The Marriage in Auguſt following, was con- 
ſummated at Edinburgh; the King bringing his Daughter as far as Coi-Weſton, 
on the Way, and then conſigning her to the Attendance of the Earl of Northum- 
beland, who, with a Noble Train of Lords and Ladies, brought her into Scot- 
land to the King her Husband. The Portion given by King Henry was ten 
thouſand Pounds, and the Jointures and Advancement aſſur'd by the King of 
Scotland, was two thouſand Pounds a Year, after his Death, and one thouſand 
Pounds a Year in preſent, for the Lady's Allowance or Maintenance, to be ſet 
forth in Lands of the beſt and moſt certain Revenue. During this Treaty, the 
King remitting the Matter to the Council, ſome of the Table warily put the 
Queſtion, That ſuppoſing the King's two Sons ſhould die without Iſſue, that 
then the Kingdom of England would devolve to the King of Scotland, which 
might . the Monarchy of England. To this Scruple the King made a 
ſort of a Prophetical Anſwer, That if fuch a Caſe ſhould happen, Scotland 
would be but an Acceſſion to England, and not England to Scotland, becauſe the = 
greater would certainly draw the leſs ; which was a ſafer Union for England, 
than that of France. The Effect of this Marriage is thus deſcribed by the 
Biſhop of Roſs. * There was a perfect Peace and ſincere Amity between the two 1 
* Realms of England and Scotland for a long Time after. And truly during the 1 x 
* Life of King Henry, no Cauſe of Breach was given by either of the Princes, Marriage. 
but they continu'd in great Love and Friendſhip, and mutual Society; con- 
tracting of Marriages, continual Interchange of Merchandize between the Sub- 
8 ra of both Kingdoms, as if they had been all under the Obedience of one 
Prince; where, through Juſtice, Policy and Riches did flouriſh and abound 

Tb, | TO | * thtough- 
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gave the lawful Succeſſion of England to the Kings of Scotla 
pen'd without Oppoſition in latter Days. | 


A D. King Henry, finding himſelf ſecur'd by the Amity of Scotland, 
1504. ſtrengthen'd by that of Spain, cheriſh'd by that of Burgundy, and all Domeſtick 
Diſturbances extinguiſh'd, now more than ever indulg'd his avaricious Temper, 
e by endeavouring to gather and heap up Treaſure. And as Princes more eaſily 


which hap- 


: throughout the whole Iſle of Albion.” And this is the bappy March that 


— 


Bacon, 
&c, : 


The Kings find Inſtruments for their Will and Humour, than their Service and Honour, | 


ve tout Proceed- | 


ings. he had gotten two Perſons proper for his Purpoſe, Richard Empſon and Eqd- 


mund Dudley, who became ſo exceſſive and burdenſome, that the People eſteem' d 

them as his Horſe- Leeches and Shearers. Dudley was of a good Family, elo- 

quent, and one that could put odious Buſineſs into good Language; but Emp- 

ſon, who was the Son of a Mechanick, throwing off all Reſpect, always tri- 

umph'd upon the Fact perform'd. Theſe. two being Lawyers by Profeſſion, and 

The Extortions Privy-Counſellors by Authority, turn'd Law and Juſtice into Rapines and Ex- 
55 To and tortions. Many Laws at that Time, either by Reaſon of the Civil Wars, or 
hn the Neglect of the Judges, were forgotten, or grown out of Uſe; and the Pa- 


trimony of the Crown, enjoy'd by many by Vertue of long Leaſes, being 


become almoſt as good as Fee-Simple, mov'd the King to examine them ſtrict- 
ly; and theſe two, who were thought the beſt Practicers in the Law, were 
by him choſen for that Purpoſe, and full Authority given them. They rais'd 
up many Informers and Accuſers ; and the Accuſed being put in Priſon, and 
there kept beyond the uſual Time, they were compell'd to purchaſe their Liberties 
with large Sums of Money. Others being cited by them, or their Delegates, 
were condemn'd, contrary to the ordinary Courſe of Law ; ſometimes by falſe 
Witneſſes, and other times by falſe Pretences, by which many rich Perſons were 
impoveriſh'd. Such Judges as, govern'd by Integrity, reliſted their Wills, were 
either better taught by Impriſonments, or ruin'd by Amercements. Wards were 
not ſuffer'd to enter upon their Lands without vaſt Diſburſements ; and Laws 
which at ſeveral Times had been enacted more for Terror than Puniſhment, and 
ſome that had alſo been repeal'd, were, without any Remiſhon, rigorouſly put 
in Execution. Theſe, and many other Courſes fitter to be bury'd in Silence than 
repeated, they had of preying upon the People, both for their Maſter's Advan- 
tage and their own; inſomuch that they arriv'd at great Riches and Subſtance. 
The King tos In theſe Matters the King himſelf was too nearly concern d to eſcape Cenſures 
ſevere, and Reflections; and we have this peculiar Story remaining of his blameable 
Conduct. The King, as he came to Henningham, a Caſtle belonging to the 
. Earl of Oxford, who was a principal Miniſter both in Peace and War, was 
there receiv'd and entertain'd with much Splendor and Magnificence, All that 
held Land by any Title of the Earl, came at that Time to give their Attendance ; 
of which many were Gentlemen, and others Yeomen : They all wore the Earl's 
Blue Liveries, and his Feathers in their Hats; but the reſt of their Apparel was 
according to every Man's Condition. When the King came forth, and found 
them orderly plac'd in two Rows in the great Hall, he having nicely obſerv'd 
them, ask'd the Earl, F they were all bis Servants : The Earl with a Smile 
anſwer'd, They were his Tenants and Retainers, who, upon this Occaſion, came 
to wait upon bis Grace. The King having thank'd him for his good Enter- 
tainment, ſaid, That the Report of bis Hoſpitality came ſhort of the Truth; 
but be could not ſuffer bis Laws to be broken in his Preſence therefore his At- 
torney muſt talk with bim about it, The Nobility were then reſtrain'd from 
giving above a certain Number of Liveries ; ſo that the Earl was forc'd to 
compound for no leſs than fifteen thouſand Marks. It is very probable that 
this unuſual Action of the King's, whoſe Buſineſs was ever to depreſs the 
Nobility, might proceed as much from Policy as Avarice. | 
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In the mean Time the Earl of Suffolk, either through Hatred or Diſcontent, 
or for the Debts he contracted at Prince Arthur's Marriage, fled a ſecond Time 
into Flanders with his Brother Richard; to the great Diſſatisfaction of the held 
People, who reaſonably judg'd that ſome Diſorder would enſue. The King re- „ Pfd. 
ſorting to his former Arts, immediately caus'd Sir Robert Curſon, Governor of cen. | 
the Caſtle of Hammes near Calais, to fly from his Poſt, and offer his Service 
and Aſſiſtance to the Earl, This Knight having inſinuated himſelf into the 


Earl's Secrets, and learning from him who his chief Supporters were in Fngland, 


he advertis'd the King of all with the utmoſt Secrecy ; but ſtill maintain'd his 


own Credit and inward Truſt with the Earl. Upon his Advice the King at- 

tach'd William Courtney Earl of 3 who had marry'd the Lady Catha- 

rine, Daughter to King Edward the Fourth, William De-la-Pole, Brother to the 

Earl of Suffolk, the Lord George Abergavenny, „„ Hrrell, Sir Jobn 

Wyndham, and Sir Thomas Green. The Iſſue was, William Courtney was de- 

tain'd Priſoner during the King's Life ; not ſo much out-of Guilt, as his near 

Relation to the Houſe of Tork : De- la. Pole was likewiſe kept Priſoner, tho' more 

at large; Abergavenny and Green were ſet at Liberty, Tyrrell and Windbam were gveral exceu- 

beheaded, and the reſt of inferior Quality hang'd. This was that Hrrell, who ted. 

was concern'd in the Murder of Edward the Fifth and his Brother in the Toter; 

for whom ſo eaſy a Death was too ſmall a Puniſhment. Then to keep up Curſon's 

Credit in Flanders, and conceal his Intelligence in = ary” about the ſame time 

there was publiſh'd at St. Paul's Croſs the Pope's Bull of Excommunication and 

Execration againſt the Earl of Suffolk, and the ſaid Curſon, with ſome other Abet- 

tors of the Earl; in which it appears Heav'n was made too much to bow to Earth, 

and Religon to yield to Policy. But ſhortly Curſon, having perform'd his Buſi- 

neſs, return'd into England, where he gain'd as much the' Favour of the King, 

as he did the Reproach of the People. His Departure extreunly abated the 

Courage of the Earl, who found he was betray'd : Therefore endeavouring to 

procure Help from Foreign Princes, he went into Germany, and from thence into 

France: But his Labours proving vain, he return'd into Flanders, under the 

Protection of Arch-Duke Philip, where he continu'd for about two Years. 
In a Parliament call'd this Year, where Dudley was choſen Speaker, ſeveral A.D 

wiſe Laws were enacted; and there was alſo granted to the King a Subſidy both * © 

for the Temporalty and the Clergy. And yet notwithſtanding, before the Year 505. 

was expir'd there went out Commiſſions for a general Benevolence, tho” there Reg. 2 

were no Wars, nor Fears of any. The ſame Lear the * of London gave five 

thouſand Marks for Confirmation of their Liberties; a Thing more proper for 

the Beginnings of Kings Reigns, than the latter Ends. Neither was it a ſmall Ad- 

vantage that the Mint gain'd upon the late Statute, by the Recoinage of Groats, 

and Half-Groats, ſince call'd Twelve-Pences and Six-Pences. As fr the Mills 

of Empſon and Dudly, they ſtill did grind more than ever; fo that it was ſur- 


. 


e to ſee what Golden Showers did pour down at once upon the King's De King 7 


reaſury: The laſt Payments of the Marriage Portion from Spain, the Subſidy, moe in 
the Benevolence, the Recoinage, the Redemption of the City's Liberties, and 
e had now but one Son, and one Daughter un- 
rovided for ; he was wiſe, of an exalted Spirit, who needed not to make Riches 
is Glory ; and he excell'd in many other Things; only Avarice ever finds in 


it elf Matter of Ambition. It ſeems he thought to leave his Son ſuch a King- 


dom, and ſuch a Maſs of Treaſure, as he might chuſe his Greatneſs where he 

leas d. Then to add to his Honour and Fame, this Year Pope Julius ſent to 

im a Cap of Maintenance, and a Sword, as to a Defender of the Church ; 
which Cap and Sword were receiv'd with many pompous Ceremonies. THE 

But not long after, the King was concern'd and perplex'd about the Death A.D 
of the famous Iſabel Queen of Spain, and Mother to his Son's Wife; by re-. 
ſon of the exact Reſemblance that was in the Government of their Kingdoms, 06. 
between Ferdinand and himſelf, both 7 1 reigning in the Right of their Reg. z.. 
| | Wives. 
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Wives. And ;tho* Henry had obtain'd his Kingdom under the Title of the 
Houſe of Laneafter, won it by the Sword, and it confirm'd both by Par- 
liament and Pope, and tho' he had never admitted of his Wife's Right; yet he 
could not but be apprehenſive, That Ferdinand's quitting the Crown to his 
Daughter, might by Way of Example affect and prejudice his Cauſe, and make 
immediate Way for his Son Prince Henry, The Caſe was the ſame, and the 
foremention'd Securities were with many Men of no Weight, in Compariſon 
of Natural Extract. To determine this Matter with leaſt Oppoſition, Queen 
Jabel left the; Adminiſtration of the Kingdom to her Huſband Ferdinand du- 
ring his Life, tho' her Daughter e- immediate Heir. But this highly 
diſguſted the Arch - Duke Philip; who had marry'd this Heir; for being become 
King of Spain in Right of his Wife, he thought he was 1njur'd, as being re- 
puted unfit.to govern without his Father-in-Law's Aſſiſtance and Superinten- 
dency. To.remedy. this Grievance, before Ferdinand ſhould be ſettled in his 
pretended Adminiſtration, he took Shipping with his Wife in January, when 
It was believ'd that he would never have taken a Voyage of that Nature, He 


had hardly left the Coaſt of Flanders, when taken by a ſudden Tempeſt, his 
Fleet was diſpers'd upon the Coaſt of England; ſo that he was forc'd to get on 


Shore at W2ymouth, contrary to the Advice of ſome with him. The 

Number of his Ships had given Alarm to the Country, ſo that many Troops 
of armed Men haſten'd to Weymouth, not knowing but it might be ſome Enemy 
to invade the Nation. Sir Thomas Trenchard, and Sir Jobn Carew, who 
were their Commanders, underſtanding the Cauſe of his Landing, defir'd him 
to reſt himſelf in Sir Thomas's Houſe, till they could inform the King of his 
Arrival; to which he conſented, as knowing that otherwiſe they would not 


ſuffer him to depart. The King hearing of this, ſent the Lord Arundell by 


Vit Enter- 
tainment. 


He guet to 
Spain. 


His Death. 


A.D. 
1507. 


Reg. . 


, King Henry Favour. This Marriage was never conſummated, 


declines in 
Health. | 


way of Compliment, to let him know that he himſelf would ſhortly come and 


unſelf to Henry, cauſing his Queen to come ſlowly aftet him. He was met 
fix Miles from Windſor by Prince Henry, and one Mile from thence by the 


King, who receiv'd him with all the Terms of Honour and Friendſhip. He 


treated with them of the Marriage of their Children, and of his own Marriage 
with Margaret, the Dutcheſs Dowager of Savoy, Siſter to Philip : He renew'd 
all S made between them in the preceding Lear, by the Name 
of Arch-Duke Philip, Duke of Burgundy, now by the Name of Kin 

Theſe had better Succels for .the Frei than the former, eſpecially in the 
Fiſhing Trade ; at which the Flemmings were much offended. He with much 
Difficulty obtain'd the Perſon of the Fal of Suffolk, who liv'd under the Pro- 
tection of Philip : Henry knew ſo well how to perſuade him, by paſſing his 


Royal Word he would not put him to Death, that Philip ſent for him into 


Flanders ;, the one deſiring to have him before the other departed, and the 
other not to depart till he was arriv'd, that it might be believ'd that he had 
been in a Manner-compell'd to deliver him up. As ſoon as the Earl was ar- 
riv'd, and put in ſafe Cuſtody in the Tower, Philip departed well pleas d from 


England, and was receiv'd in Spain without any manner of Reſiſtance, Ferdi. 


nand totally quitting the Government to him; which he enjoy'd but for a 
while, for he dy'd ſhortly after. 3 

The Earl of Suffolk, being in the Tower, and King He 
manner of Trouble and Moleſtation, he betook himſelf to 
and ſent his Chaplain, the famous Thomas Wolſey, afterwards Cardinal, to the 
Emperor Maximilian, to treat of the Marriage with the forenam'd Dowager of 
Savoy. This Treaty in a great Meaſure provd the firſt Riſe of Wolſey, who 
perform'd the Journey and the whole Matter with ſuch CORE Diſpatch, as 
was almoſt incredible; for which: he receiy'd-the Ling rticulat Thanks, and 

| y Reaſon of King 


Indiſpoſition of Health that ſhortly. enſu'd; for he now began daily to . | 
o l | an 


ts him a Viſit ; but Philip fearing to loſe too much Time, reſolv'd to go 


of Spain. 


meſtick Affairs, *. 
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and draw towards his End : The Gout,” a Diſcaſe more troubleſome than mor- 
tal, was the Forerunner of a Diſtillation, which falling upon his Lungs, brought 


| him into a kind of Conſumption, which he perceiving, he began to give himſelf 


totally to pious Works. For this Year he gave greater Alms than ever he did 
before, and diſcharg'd all Priſoners about the City, that lay for Fees or Debts 
under forty Shillings. He haſten'd his Religious and Charitable Foundations ; 
and hearing alſo of the Outcries of his People againſt the Oppreſſions of Emp- 
ſon and Dudley, with their Accomplices, partly by devout People about him, 
and partly by publick Sermons, he began to be touch'd with great Remorſe 
and Compunction. Yet ſtill theſe two Devourers of the People, tho they could 
not but hear of theſe Scruples in the King's Conſcience, as if the King's Soul 
and his Money were lodg'd in ſeveral Offices, and the one never to interfere 
with the other, proceeded with as great a Rage as ever, Many for ſlight Cauſes 
were moleſted in their Eſtates, and in their Lives: One dy'd in Priſon before 
his Cauſe could be heard ; another 8 in Priſon for denying to pay a Sum 
contrary to Law, was not let out till the next Reign, when Empſon was put 
in his Place. | | 
To make good the uſual Cuſtom of promiſing Obedience to new. Popes, the 
King ſent Sir Gilbert Talbot, with two other Ambaſſadors, to Pope Fulius the 
Second, which he had not formerly done, tho' he was elected — Years before. 
They urg'd much for the Canonization of King Henry the Sixth, but did not 
| ſucceed; either becauſe the _ held that Honour at an exceſſive Rate, or that 
he was willing to make a Diſtinction between Innocents and Saints. Being 
diſmiſs'd by the Pope, they carry'd the Garter, and all the Robes and Badges of 
that Order to Guido Ubaldo, Duke of Urbin, who thankfully accepted of the 


He proceeds to 
Ads of Charity: 


A. D. 
1508, 
Reg. 24s 


Honour. This Year the King furniſh'd his Hoſpital in the Savoy, which had Thing 100 
Ho 


been a noted Palace of the Lancaftrians; and likewiſe he found three Mona- 
ſteries for the Conventual Friars of the Order of St. Francis, and three for the 
Obſervants of the ſame Order, in diſtinct Places, Beſides which, his pious 
Mother the Lady Margaret, Counteſs of Richmond, not long before this Time, 
founded two noble Colleges in the Univerſity of Cambridge, call'd Chriſt and 
St. John's. Theſe are Spiritual Improvements and Advantages: But the laſt 
Act of State that concluded this King's Temporal Felicity, was the Agreement 
of a Glorious Match between his Daughter Mary, and Charles Prince of Spain, 


afterwards the great Emperor, both being of tender Years ; which Treaty was 


perfe&ed by. Biſhop Fox, and other Commiſſioners at Calais, the Year before 
the King's Death. In which Alliance he took ſo much Satisfaction, that con- 
ſidering he was to have two Kings for his Sons-in-Law, he declar d, That be 
thought he had built a Wall of Braſs about his Kingdom. So that now there 
was nothing to be added to this great King's Felicity, who had arriv'd at the 
Top of Human Glory, but a quiet and ſeaſonable Exit to ſecure him againſt 
any future Blows of Fortune. 3 | 
And this prov'd his Fate, being foretold by a regular conſuming Sickneſs, 
which gave him full Time to provide againſt all the Terrors of his laſt Hour. He 
had liv'd almoſt all his Time in Troubles, but always with Succeſs and Victory: 
He found a Kingdom involv'd in Civil Wars, he left it in a ſettled Peace. 
Subjects, who were impoveriſh'd by the paſt Diſorders, were notwithſtanding 
his Taxations, by reaſon of his wiſe Government become Rich ; and he did not 


A D. 
1509. 


is Reg. 24. 


only free the Crown from all Debts, but left behind him in Richmond a vaſt int great 
Treaſure of a Million and eight hundred thouſand Pounds Sterling; fo that he e. 


was juſtly accounted the richeſt Prince in Europe. To crown all, in his laſt 
Year, as well as his firſt, he did an Act of Piety worthy of Imitation; he grant- 
ed a general Pardon, as ng 4 ſecond Coronation in a better Kingdom; 
and did alſo declare by his Will, Reſtitution ſhould be made of thoſe Sums, 


which had been m—_— taken by his Officers. And thus this Solomon of 


England, as he is call 
Sionr7 114 12 twenty 


by ſome, * 1 is Palace at Richmond, upon the #7: Death; 
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twenty ſecond Day of April, in the fifty third Year of his Age, after a maſt 
politick and fortunate Reign of twenty three Years'and eight Months. 
His Interment» The Manner of his Interment was thus: His Body was brought into the 84% 
eat Chamber, where reſting three Days, it had folemn Maſs and Dirige ſung 4 
4 Miter'd Biſhop ; whence temov'd into the Hall, had there the ſame Ser- 
vice the like Spuce, as alſo in the Chapel for three Days longer; and in every 
Place a Herſe adorn'd with Banners, Eſcotcheons and Pendants, and with the 
Attendance of Mourners. From whence it was convey'd into a Chariot, co- 
ver'd with black Cldth of Gold, drawn by five noble Courſers cover'd with 
black Velvet; adorn'd with Efcotcheons of fine Gold, with his Effigies over it, 
apparell'd in rich Robes, with the Crown on the Head, and Scepter and Globe 
in the Hands, environ'd with Banners of Arms of all his Dominions, Titles 
and Geneslogies; a great Number of Prelates praying, with other Attendants 
before the Body, and nine Mourners, and about fix hundred Torches following 
it. In this Order it was met at St. George's Field by the Religious of all Sorts 
in and about the City, with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Officers in Black; 
and was brought through London to St. Paul's, and plac'd in the Choir under 
a ſtately Herſe. Whence after a ſolemn Maſs, and Sermon preach'd by the 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, it was next Day with the ſame State convey'd to Meſt- 
minſter, having the Royal Banner born on a Courſer trapped with the Arms 
of the Defunct, and there by ſix Lords taken out of the Chariot, and ſet under 
a moſt glorious Herſe full of Lights; the Repreſentation lying upon the Coffin 
upon a Pall of Gold, about which the Mourners being plac'd within the firſt 
Rail, Knights with Banners within the Second, and Officers of Arms without 
the ſame, Garter King of Arms cry'd aloud, For the Soul of the Noble King 
Henry the Swventh when the Choir beginning Placebo, and ending at Dirige, 
dad the Solemnities of that Day. The next Day were three Maſſes folemnly 
ſung by Biſhops, at the laſt of which were offer'd the Banner and Courſer, 
Coat of Arms, Sword, Target, and Helmet, the —_— offering their rich 
Palls of Cloath of Gold, &c. And thus, the great Officers breaking their 
Staves, his Body was interr'd in his own magnificent Royal Chapel; in which 
a glorious Monument of Copper was erected for him, and finiſh'd by a Flo- 
rentine, at the Expence of a thouſand Pound; which is thus deſcrib'd by the 
Lord Bacon: He lieth bury'd at Weſtminſter in one of the ſtatelieſt and dain- 
tieſt Monuments of Europe, both for the Chapel and the Sepulchre; ſo that he 
dwelleth more richly dead in the Monument of his Tomb, than he did alive 
in Richmond, or any of his Palaces: f a 
His Character, To Tay ſomething of the Perſon and Character of this mighty Prince; he 
«nt Reign. was of great Vigour and Strength of Body, lean, and of Stature taller than the 
common Sort; of a wonderful Beauty and fair Complexion ; with a Counte- 
nance pleaſing and ſmiling, eſpecially in Converſation. Yet he had a high 
Spirit, and haughty Courage, and govern'd without a Rival; not admitting any 
near or full Approach either to his Power, or to his Secrets, and all without 
any affected Oſtentation. He was a Man of wonderful Abilities, and had 
many excellent Qualifications ;/ he was ſober, moderate, ' chaſte and pious, had 
a quick Wir, and a profound Penetration, which in all great Perils and Emer- 
gencies wasſupernatural; and in a manner Divine. And indeed ds to Wiſdom 
and Policy he ſeem d to excel all Princes, always ſhewing in them ſomething 
admirable and ſurprizing; by which he ſurmounted infinite Difficulties, both 
before and after he came to the Crown, and brought Peace, Union and Fran- 
2 to a Nation divided, diſtracted, and beſimear'd with Blood; gaining the 
l Poſſeſſion of a Throne by a Complication of all the Titles that ever made 
a Man King, as Inheritance, Marriage, Conqueſt,” Uſurpation amid Election, be- 
ſides the Pontifical Confirmation. Having obtain'd the Crown, he politickly 
took Care to put gradual Stops to the Power of the Nobility, who had lately 
rais d ſuch Storms in the Nation, which he perform'd by — ty 4 
8 n aws: 
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Laws: By one of which the Batons Lands were made alienable; which would 
cauſe them infenfibly to divide and break in Pieces: By another he encourag'd 
Husbandry, aſcertaining Proportions of Land for Tillage; by which the Coun- 
try Farmers, living more plentifully, would not ſo readily be ſeduc d by their 


ſo that the Nobility were ſtripp'd of their mighty Retinues, and could not eaſil 
compoſe a Cavalry, which was uſually made up of theſe Followers: By all 
which, the Balance of the Nation was' gradually alter'd, and the Commons ob- 
tain d a greater Power and Figure than ever they had before. As his Wiſdom 
was great, ſo he took care to be ſerv'd.by the ableſt Men that could be found 
in the Nation, both as to War and Counſel ; nor did he regard how ſubtle they 
were, for as to that he knew himſelf to have the maſter Reach. His Govern- 
ment and Power was extenſive and great, yet no King ever yielded more to his 
Parliaments, which ſtill made it greater, fo that many foreign Princes either 
courted ot dreaded it. Some reckon! it among his 1 Glories, that three 
Popes, Alexander the Sixth, Pius the Third, and Julius the Second, did in 
their ſeveral Times; with the Conſent of their Cardinals, elect him for Chief 
Defender of Chriſt's Church, before all other Chriſtian Princes. He always 
ofeſs d to love and ſeek Peace; and it was his uſual Preface to his Treaties, 
bat when Cup came into the World, Peace was ſung: and when be went 
out of the World, Pence war bequeath'd, Let he is blam'd with making him- 
ſelf ſomewhat little by being ambitious, and a little poor in admiting Riches : 
But as to his Ambition, it was better regulated than in any of his Predeceſſors; 
and his Avarice might be ſaid to be more the Effect of his Policy than his Tem- 
per. The moſt real Stains upon his Memory was his taking off the Lord 
Stanleys Head, who had ſet the Crown upon his, and his unfair Execution of 
the young Earl of Warwick, without any certain Guilt, or perhaps none grea- 
ter than his being the laſt of the Plantagenet Race; which ſeem'd to have been 
reveng d upon his own Race and Progeny : For his Poſſeſſion in the firſt Line 
ended in his Grand- Children, as that of Edward the Third, and Henry the 
Fourth had done be fore him. He ſeems to have been more than ordinary ſolli- 
citous about his Poſterity, and by a fam'd Tradition we are told that he ſent to 
| enquire after his Succeſlors from a celebrated Prophet or Negromancer, who in 
his Anſwer return'd him this remarkable Latin Verſe, Mars, Puer, Alefo, 
Virgo, Vulpes, Leo, Nullus: But how far this was accompliſh'd in the Chara- 
&ers of his Succeſſors, will better appear from the following Hiſtory, 5 
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The Reign of King HENRY the Exghth, 
ee Containing 37 Tears, 9 Months, and 5 Days. 
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„II er and Turk were join d and cemented; but now they were entirely 
L, united in the Perſon of King Henry the Eighth, in whoſe Character 
e. and Life there was ſuch uncommon Variety, that he may de ſuid to have in- 
Herited the good and bad Qualifications of both thoſe famous Families. He 
ſucceeded his Father with the univerſal Applauſe and Satisfaction of the Na- 


Perfections of Body and Mind. A2 to his Ferſon it was extraordinary tall, 
beautiful, and majeſtick, and he had great Strength and Agility of Body, which 
| + . e - fignal- 


Lords to diſturb the publick Peace s By a third, Retainers were lopp d off; 


a I VN. dhe laſt Reign of King Henry the Seventh, tlie two Houſes of Lanza- A. D. 
S. 


1509, 
Reg. 1. 


tion; being now nearnincteen Years of Age, and happily enflow'd with all the 
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nally appear'd in ſeveral Juſts and Tournaments before and after he came to 
og 8 at Tilt * bore down a brave Man at Arms, both Horſe and 
Rider; at Barriers threw Sir William Ningflon, a Knight of great Strength, to 
the Ground 3 and with a Battel-Axe combated with Giot, a Gigantick German, 
and lent him more powerful Blows than he could repay. Then beſides his ha- 
ving a magnanimous Spirit, and extenſive Soul, he had the Happineſs of a nice 
and learned Education, being deſign d by his Father, during the Life of his Bro- 
ther Arthur, for the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury; and not only the more 
neceſſary Parts of Learning were infus d into him, but even thoſe of Orna. 
ment; ſo that beſides his being an able Linguiſt, Philoſopher and Divine, he 
© was alſo a curious Muſician and Compoſer. All which Qualifications, . being 
join'd to ſo excellent a Perſonage, caus'd him to be lov'd and admir'd by his 
ubje&s, and alſo to be courted and rever'd by his Neighbours. 

The hus happily began this remarkable Reign, when the young King, following 
ning of King the Advice of able Counſcllors, committed fewer Errors than when he go. 
Heary's Rein. vern'd by a more unlimited Will; for as they were ſelected by the wiſe Lady 

Margaret his Grandmother , ſo he took their Impreſſions —_— both out of 

Diffidence of his own Abilities in managing a Kingdom, and a Deſire to be free 

as to thoſe Exerciſes moſt agreeable to his Youth and Diſpoſitions. His chief 
Counſellors were William Warbam , Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Lord 
Chancellor; Richard Fox, Biſhop of Wincheiter, Secretary and Lord Privy. 

Seal; Thomas Howard, Earl of Surry, Lord Treaſurer ; * oh albot, Earl 

of Shrewsbury, Steward of the King's Houſhold ; Sir Charles Somerſet, Lord 
Chamberlain; Doctor Thomas Rut hal, Sir Thomas Lovel, Sir Henry Wyar, 

and Sir Edward Poynings. By the Advice of theſe Counſellors, one of his 

firſt Acts, after the finiſhing his Father's magnificent Funeral, was his Care to 

perform his Father's former Appointment, in marrying the oy Catherine of 

Spain, the Relict of his Brother Prince Arthur; to which probably, but out of 

Reſpe& to Filial Piety, he had not the greateſt Devotion; and for relinquiſh- 

ing of which, no doubt he might have more eaſily obtain'd a Diſpenſation 

from the Pope, than his Father had done for getting it allow d. But Obſequiouſ- 

neſs to his Father's firſt Appointment, "a contrary to his laſt Thoughts) and 

Reſpect to the Advice of his Council, ſo far prevail'd with him, that he would 

not be crown'd till the Marriage was ſolemnized, that one Coronation might 

ſerve for both Parties. —y about fix Weeks after his Father's De- 

His fot var. ceaſe, on the third Day of June, he marry'd the Princeſs Catharine at the Bi- 
riate with Ca- ſhop of Salisburys Houſe in Fleetitreet ; where among the numerous Ceremo- 
—__ of nies, this is remarkable, that tho? the Bride was a Widow, ſhe was attir'd all 
— in White, to expreſs her untouch'd Virginity, upon which ſhe and her Friends 

| ever inſiſted. Shortly after, the King, having made twenty four Knights-of 

His Cormatin, the Bath in the Tower, upon Midſummer-Day was crown'd at Weftminfer, 
together with his Queen, by the Hands of Warbam Archbiſhop of Canter- 

bury, with wonderful Magnificence, and all the Circumſtances of State. All 

the Nobility, Spiritual and Temporal, did their Homage; and the People, ac- 

cording to ancient Cuſtom , being ask d, W bethber they would receive him for 

their Ling? They unanimouſly cry'd, Tea, Tea, Then to perform the moſt 
noble Part of his Father's Will, he proclaim'd a Pardon for all Crimes, Except | 

Treaſon, Murder, and Felony, and promis'd Reſtitution of all Goods unjuſtly 
taken from any of his Subjects. And becauſe the Inſtruments of ſuch Injuſtice 
are always moſt odious, and nothing gives a People more Satisfaction, than 

2 ſeeing their Perſecutors puniſn'd; he caus d Empſon and Dudley, the two chief 
— cn Actors in the late rapacious Proceedings, to be committed to the Tower, and 
divers of the inferior Agents, call'd Promoters, to be ſet in the Pillory in 
Cornbil, with Papers on their Heads, and then to ride through the City to 
Newgate, with their Faces to the Horſe-Tails. © © © © 
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And now the King, having taken ſeveral Profpefts of his neighbouring A. D. 
Princes, thought fit to call a Parliament in e ; in which the | 510 
principal Proceedings ſeem to have Reference to Empſon an Diedley's Extor- R i 
tions; which were ſo repreſented, that the King was willing in ſome Meaſure cg. ++ 
to reſtrain his own Authority, that he might enlarge the People's Confidence 
and Affection towards him. And as divers of thoſe. Statutes, by which the 
late King Henry took Advantage of the People, were repeal'd, explain'd, or li- 
mited ; ſo Empſon and Dudley, who had formerly been condemn'd, were 
now attainted of High-Treaſon. After they had continu'd above half a Year 
longer in Priſon, the King to ſatisfy the importunate Clamours of the People, 
caus d them both to be beheaded ; in which, according to fome, he ated more 7g are ex: 
like a good King; tlian a good Maſter. However by this, atid his remitting of «#4 
ſeveral Fines, he gain'd the Love and Affection of the Nation at this Time, 
and was in perfe& Peace and Safety with his People. This gave him Opporty- 
nity to follow thoſe Liberties and Pleaſures which were more ſuitable to his 
29 and vigorous Diſpoſition; yet his Exerciſes were not ſportful alone, * 

t had in them a Mixture of Letters and Arms. For tho he us'd Feaſtings, 777. ome? 
Masks, Dancings, Singing, Playing upon many Inſtruments , making Verſes 5 
and the like; yet his more ſerious Entertainments were Study of Hiſtory, an 
School-Divinity, in which he much delighted, as likewiſe in Juſts, Tourneys, 
and Barriers, and that not in an ordinary Manner but with the two handed Sword 
and Battel- Axe, Theſe again were adotn'd and ſet out with moſt coſtly Pa- 
geants and magnificent Devices, and thoſe ſo frequently, that they did not only 
conſume much Time, but alſo great Part of his vaſt Treaſure. And indeed 
never any King delighted more in Pomp and Show ; his Court was marſhall'd 
like a Camp, and his Camp ſet out like a Court; fo that Mars and Venus 
ſeem'd tobe in Conjunction all this Reign, and Love arid Honour as faſhionable 
as in the Romances of thoſe Times. Nor needed he any Thing beſides his own 
Example to draw the young Nobility after him, who were now no leſs conſi- 
derable for their Number than their Quality; ſo that all the 0 Ke Na- 
tions were both ſenſible and apprehenſive of his growing Greatneſs. 

For this Reaſon ſeveral Ambaſſadors repair d to him from France, Scotland, Den- 

mark, Italy, and other Places, who were entertain'd after a moſt magnificent and 
extraordinary Manner. The Buſineſs of Lewis the French King was chiefly to — 790 
keep a' good Correſpondence between the two Nations, while he proceeded with : 
his Wars in Italy; which was the Cauſe of a new Treaty between England and 
France. And whereas at the Treaty in 1499, King Lewis had given Caution 
to Hemry the Seventh to pay that which remain'd of the ſeven hundred and 

fo 2 thouſand Crowns, due from a former Treaty between Charles the 

Eight and the ſaid Henry, in 1492: He did now ſtipulate to pay the Remain- / 
der of the ſaid Sum. The Buſineſs of Scotland was Congratulatioh, in the P, 
Name of King James the Fourth, his Brother-in-Law and Siſter, with a Con- | / 
firmation of a late Treaty of Peace: And that of Denmark was chiefly to eſta- 4 
bliſh a better Courſe for Trade and Commerce. But becauſe Pope Julius the . 
Second became jealous of the Greatneſs of the Frenth in Taly, he earneſtly ſol- 

licited King Henry, by remembring him of the Glory of his Anceſtors, and 

offer d him the Honour to be Caput Fwderis Italici, Upon this the King ſent 

Bambridge, Archbiſhop of Tork, to reſide at Rome, and to treat of theſe Af. 

fairs. In the mean Time the French march'd forwards and inveſted Bononia, 

while the Pope lay fick in the Place, and forc'd his Holineſs to very hard Con- 

ditions, which founded fo ill, that King Henry immediately made a League A. D. 
with Ferdinand King of Spain, for his Defence ; which occaſſon'd greater Acti- 511. 

ons afterwards. Ferdinand ſent an Embaſſy both to congratulate King Henry R 1 
for the Birth of a Son, which liv'd near eight Weeks, and to defire his All. eg. z* 
ſtance againſt the Moors in Africa. His Requeſt was immediately granted, and ,, 
the Lord Thomas Darcy was ſent with fifteen hundred Archers, who after- 44; © ſeveral. 
Lies] | | . wards 
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ward rned Home richly rewarded. + In the like Manner Margaret, Regen 
bf . obtain'd of the King fifteen hundred Archer to aſſt her 
A apainſt the Duke of Gueldars, tho confederate both to the French and Scorch, 
[1 Theſe under the Command of Sir Edward Poynings, Knight of the Gatter, 
were upon their Landing met by the Lady Regent, and treated with great Te- 
ſtimonies of their Worth, and afterwards diſmiſs'd with unuſual Marks of Ho- 
nour. So that at preſent every Thing contributed towards the Fame of the 
Engliſh King and Nation. | 2 2 
| Yer the King's Authority over the narrow Seas, which had been careful 
preſery'd by his Anceſtors, was about this Time ſomewhat leſſen'd by the P. 
racies of * Barton a Scotch Man. This Perſon, in Revenge of his Fa- 
ther's Death and other Injuries, having in vain ſought Redreſs for a Ship taken 
from him by ſome Portugueze, obtain'd Letters of Mark from James the Fourth 
his King, but upon Condition that he ſhould not exerciſe Piracy. Notwith- 
ſtanding which, he ſeiz'd upon ſeveral Engliſh Veſſels, upon Pretence of their 
The Seas in- carrying Portugueze Goods, and pillag'd them. To remedy which Inconve- 
ſefted, nience, the two Sons of Thomas Earl of Surry were employ'd ; the Elder, 
call'd Thomas, commanding in one Ship, and Edward the younger Brother, 
in another. In the open Sea they engag d with Barton's two Ships, which, tho 
leſs than the other, maintain'd a cruel Fight; the obſtinate Pirate, tho' wound- 
ed even to Death, encouraging his Men with his Whiſtle tohis laſt Breath. Bur 
And clears, the Engliſh ſo well purſu'd their Point, that at laſt they forced their Ships, took 
all the Men Priſoners,and at London preſented them to the King ; who, upon their 
Submiſſion, graciouſly pardon'd them, upon Condition they departed the King- 
dom within twenty 917 King James hearing of this, ſent to require Satiſ- 
faction, as being againſt the Treaty between them; but it was anſwer'd, That 
it did not become a King to impute Breach of Treaty to bis Confederate and 
Ally, only for ſbewing Mercy to Firates, The Meſſenger, rather filenc'd than 
fatisfy'd with this Anſwer, return'd to his King, who when Occafion was of- 
fer'd, fail'd not to ſhew how much he reſented the Death of Barton. Having 
ſettled all Things in Quiet, King Henry paſs'd away his Chriſtmas at Greenwich, 


with the extraordinary Pomp of many unuſual Masks, Interludes, and other 
glorious and expenſive Entertainments, 8 


A. D. IT. While King Henry liv'd in Peace and Felicity at Home, the French +1 = 
1512. King proceeded in the Wars of Italy, with ſo much Succeſs, that the Pope was d. 
Reg. , compell'd to ſollicite the Aſſiſtance of him and Ferdinand of Spain. This be- . 
ing variouſly debated in Council, it was at laſt determin'd, that this was a fair ** 

Opportunity to recover the Engliſh Dominions in France. Whereupon the 

| King reſolv'd, together with calling a Parliament, to ſend to Lewis the Twelfth 

a monitory Embaſſy, requiring him to deſiſt from the War againſt the Pope; but 

Lewis,whether out of his own Courage, or that he thought the Emperor affur'd to 
him, regarded not his Advice, King Henry therefore, that he might have more than 

one Pretence to invade France, ſent bravely to require all his Patrimonial In- 

heritance of Normandy, Gaſcony, Anjou, Maine, &c. and in caſe of a Re- 

. fuſal, to denounce War. This then being proclaim'd, Levies were commanded, 
R and Supplies granted by a Parliament that met in the Beginning of this Year, in 
gain France. Which ſeveral new Laws were enactteen. . 

The War with France being determin'd, it was conſulted in what Part the 
Engliſh ſnould begin: And tho? that of Calais ſeem'd the moſt ready Way, yet 
becauſe King Ferdinand promis d to join with the King of England in this War, 
it was by his Conſent reſolv'd to land in ſome Part of the Spaniſh Dominions ; 
and that from thence, both their Armies being united, ſhould jointly invade 
Guienne and Gaſcony. The General nam'd by King Henry was Thomas Gray 
Marquis of Dorſet, with whom went, beſides his three Brothers, the Lord 
Thomas Howard, Son and Heir to the Earl of Surry, the Lord Brook, 


Lord 
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Chap. I. 40. XX. HENRY VIII 
Lord Willoughby, and Lord Ferrers, with divers Knights and Eſquires, all of 
them brave Perſons, and ten thouſand Soldiers, of whom one half were Ar- 
chers, who beſides their Bows and Arrows carry'd Halberts, which they pitch'd 
on the Ground while their Arrows were ſhot, and then took them again to do | 
Execution on the Enemy. Theſe landed the third Day of June on the Coaſts ; An drny ſent 
of Biſcay, where within three Days after their Arrival, there came from the 34 France. 
King of Spain a Marqueſs and an Earl to receive them; but without any of 
' thoſe Neceſſaries promis d them. After the Army had lain many Days, ex- 
pecting Aid and Proviſion from King Ferdinand, at length a Biſhop came from 
that King, deſiring them to have Patience for a while, and ſhortly they ſhould 
have full Satisfaction. In the mean Time the Engliſo Men being forc'd to feed 
much upon Garlick, and to. drink hot Wines, fell into ſuch Sickneſs, that 
many of them dy'd, to the Number of eighteen hundred Perſons ; upon which 
Diſcouragement, the Lord Marqueſs ſent to Ferdinand to know his Reſolu- 
tions, who return'd Anſwer, that the Duke of Alva was ready to join him 
with a great Power. And ſhortly after the Duke of Alva did advance with a a 
powerful Army, as if he defign'd to join him according to Promiſe; but being 
come within a Day's March, he ſuddenly turn'd towards the Kingdom of Na- 
varre, under Pretence it was neceſſary to begin the Expedition through that 
Country. Here that King not anſwering his Expectations, he took the Occa- 
ſion to drive him out of his Kingdom, and to conquer it for the uſe of King 
Ferdinand. This Spaniſh Policy was no ways pleaſing to the Engliſh, who 
finding nothing but Words from the King of Spain, and being weary of fo 
many Delays, they fell _”— ſome Towns in the Borders of Guienne; but for 
want of a competent Number of Horſes, they were unable to perform any 
Thing of Moment. At which Time the Lord Marqueſs fell Sick, and the 
Lord Howard ſupply'd the Place of General; to whom the King of Spain once 
again ſentExcuſes, deſiring him, ſince the Seaſon was ſo advanc'd, that he would 
be pleas'd to break up his Camp, and diſpoſe his Men into the neighbouring 
Towns till the following Spring, when he would not fail to make good all his 
Promiſes. King Henry in the mean Time, underſtanding the King of Spain's 
Intentions, ſent his Herald Windſor with Letters to the Army, ordering them 
to continue there, for ſhortly he deſign'd to ſend them a new Supply of Forces, 
under the Conduct of the Lord Herbert his Chamberlain. But this ſo incens'd But 70 10 A. 
the Soldiers, that in a Fury they had ſlain the Lord Howard, if he had not e. 
yielded immediately to return Home; who thereupon was forc'd to hire Ships, 
and in the Beginning of December they landed in England; heing taught by 

this fruitleſs Expedition, what Reliance was to be had on Spanijh Promiſes. King 
Henry was much offended, and deſign d to have Poul ſome of his Officers; 
but it was ſoon made appear to him, that King Ferdinand was only blamable, 
who had no greater Defian than the Conqueſt of Navarre. * So 
Tho' this Voyage was ſucceſsleſs, yet Sir Edward Howard, who conducted F 
the Marqueſs to Spain, having with his Fleet firſt clear'd the Seas from Ene- / 
mies, landed at a Bay in Bretaign, and march'd ſeven Miles into the Country, &. Edward 
from whence, after burning ſome Towns, he brought away rich Spoils. Not — + 69 of 
ſatisfy'd with this, he 75 his Men on Shore at Conquet, and ſeveral other French Cate 
Places; where the Frenc | 
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ſill receiving the worſe, they at laſt defir'd a Parley. 
The Subſtance of which was, That the Engliſh ſhould deſiſt from this kind of 
 deſultory and cruel War, which tended only to burning. of” Villages, and ruin- 
ing the Poor. But he reply'd, He was not to tale bis DireFions from them; 
that it wa the Part of brave Gentlemen to defend their Country, and not 
meanly to ſue for Mercy. After which, and a Banquet in his Ship, they were 
diſmiſs d, and the Engliſh Admiral return'd.Home,, The French, in the mean 
Time, making great Preparations by Sea, King Henry thought fit to reinforce 
his Fleet, adding to twenty Ships under the Command of his Admiral, twenty 
' five more under the Command of thoſe brave Men that attended him; placing 
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Preparations rather to make War in his Enemies Country, than to attend it at Home. That 
againſt France. he might the better perform this, he was advis'd to diſcover what Correſpon- 


Surry, into Yorkſhire and the Northern Parts, to have an Army in Readineſs, in 


this the better, he politickly interpos'd ſome Difficulties; nor would he be 
ſand Ducats towards his Charge, in bringing three hundred Horſe, and eight 


nine Sail coming out of Breſt in Bretaign, at 
greateſt Ships on both Sides being grappled, fell on Fire by ſome Accident, or 
as the French would have it by the Deſign of Brimanguet the Commander. The 
Captains of the Engliſh-Ship, the Regent, and of the French, call'd the Corde- 
liere, together with the Soldiers in them, periſh'd all, except a few who eſcap'd 
by ſwimming. However the reſt of the French were ſo terrify'd with the Sight, 
that they immediately ſtood off, ſome to Breſt, and others to the adjoining 
Iſlands, To repair this Loſs, King Henry built a Ship the greateſt that ever 
had been ſeen in England, calling it Henry Grace de Dieu. 

King Henry now finding that Affairs were grown to ſome Extremity between 
me two Nations, diſclos'd his Defign of going in Perſon into France, chuſing 


dence he might expect from his Neighbours and Confederates; therefore he 
had formerly ſent Sir Robert Wing field to negotiate with the Emperor Maximi- 
lian, and engage him to his Party, in which he found no great Difficulty ; the 
Emperor being pleas'd, that the warlike Diſpoſition of the young King was 
turn'd againſt France, ſo that with Aſſurance of his Affection he encourag'd 
him to proceed. He endeavour'd likewiſe to gain the King of Spain, and the 
King of Scotland; but the former, having gain'd his Point as to Arragon, choſe 
rather to be quiet, and the latter had actually enter'd into a League with the 
French Ry For which Reaſon the King fent his Treaſurer, the Earl of 


caſe the Scots ſhould move in his Abſence. . Order was alſo given that the 
Fortifications ſhould be repair'd, and all neceſſary Additions made to his Ca- 
ſtles and Fortreſſes on the Sea-Coaft. Together with all this Proviſion, he 
thought fit to call a Parliament, where beſides enacting divers good Laws, he 
obtain'd two Fifteenths, and four Demies, beſides a Lids Poll, according to 
every Man's Quality. In the mean Time Pope Julius the Second, who had 
kindled the War againſt France, dy'd; and was ſucceeded by Leo the Tenth, 
who purſuing his Predeceſſor's Deſigns, encourag'd King Henry in the ſame 
War. But he having now accompliſh'd the Age of one and twenty Years, 
needed little Invitation ; and the rather, becauſe he was aſſur'd of the Aſſiſtance 
of the Emperor, who was confident that however the Buſineſs ſucceeded be- 
tween the two Nations, he could make his AJvantage. That he might effe& 


wholly won, till he had obtain'd of King Henty a hundred and twenty thou- 


— Foot, which ſhould enter Burgundy, as ſoon as the King attempted 
icardy. | „ 175 
King Henry being reſolv'd to proceed in his Expedition, thought fit in the 
firſt Place to clear the Sea from the French Navy ; and therefore he ſent out 
his own Fleet, conſiſting of forty two Sail, under the Conduct of Sir Edward 
Howard Lord Admiral, accompany'd with the Lord Ferrers, and many other 
worthy Perfons. Theſe failing to the Coaſt of Bretaign, arriv'd at Bertram 
Bay, and there lay at Anchor in Sight of the French Fleet, then commanded 
by one Pregent, a Knight of Rhodes, who keeping bimſelf cloſe in the Haven 
of * the Engliſh Admiral deſign'd to attack - in that Place : But be- 
cauſe the Ships were too great to enter the Bay, he caus d certain Boats to be 
-mann'd out, expecting by that Means to towe out the French; but this proving 
ineffeQual, he call'd a Council of War, where it was determin'd, that fir 
they ſhould attack Pregent and bis Gallies, lying in Blancſable Bay, * 
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then ſet upon the reſt of the Fleet in the Haven of 4 And it was fur- 
ther appointed, That the Lord Ferrers, Sir Stephen Bui, and others, ſhould 
land with a competent Number to attack the Forts which the French had there 
rais'd ; while the Admiral with little Gallies and Barges enter'd the Bay, ſo 
that the French might at once be attack'd by Sea and Land. But tho this 
was determin'd by a Council of War, yet the Admiral had a Project by him- 
_ elf, occafion'd by a Spaniſh Knight, who affirm'd that he might enter the 
Bay with very little Danger; therefore calling a few ſelect Friends, he made 
them privy to his Deſign, which was to take upon him the whole Enterprize, 
with only their Aſſiſtance ; and was ſo confident of Succeſs, that he wrote to 
King Henry to come in Perfon, and have the Honour of the Enterprize him- 
felf ; but the King being otherwiſe diverted, did not come. On St. Mark's 
Day the Admiral put himfelf in a ſmall Barge, appointing three little Gallies, 
and his own Ship-Boat to attend him, with which he ſuddenly row'd into the 
Bay, where Pregent had moor'd up his Gallies juſt to the Ground; from 
whence, and the Forts on the Land, came a terrible Storm of Shot: Let ſtill the 
Admiral row'd on ; and coming to the Gallies, bravely drove out the French 


Soldiers. The Bay was ſhallow, and the other Ships, by reaſon of the Low- 1 


neſs of the Tide, could not enter; which the French Men perceiving, they upon Breſt. 
enter'd the Gallies again, and renew'd the Fight with Pikes and other Wea- 
pons ; whereupon the Admiral attempting to return to his Barge, which the 
Stream had driven from thence, was, with a Pike, thrown over- board, and 
drown'd ; the juſt Iſſue of his inconſiderate Enterprize. Upon which forrow- 
ful Accident, the Lord Ferrers, with the reſt, return'd into England: After 
whoſe Departure, Pregent an to Sea with his Gallies, and coaſting about the 
County of Suſſex, burnt ſome poor Cottages; but the King fuddenly made a 
new Admiral, the Lord Thomas Howard, Brother to him that was drown'd, 
who ſo ſcour'd the Seas, that the French were no more to be ſcen on any 
Coaſt of England. 

All Preparations being made for the Expedition into France, it was yet de- 
bated whether King Henry ſhould go in Perſon : Some urg'd the Affection and 
Tenderneſs of the Nation for his Safety; and that. if h- died at this Conjun- 
cture, the People were ſtill fo affected to the Houſe of Pork, that they might 
take Edmund de- la- Pole, Earl of Suffolk, out of the Tower, and ſet him upon 
the Throne; and that the War in France was not of that Conſequence, that 
the King ſhould make ſuch a Perſonal Deſertion of his own Kingdom. Others 
alledg'd, That to commit an Army, with the Flower of the Nobility and 
Nation, to any one Subject, was not only unſafe, but to the Prejudice of many 
worthy Competitors for that Honour ; and that it was no new thing for the 
Kings of England to march at the Head of their Armies in Foreign Countries, 
But it was reply'd, That *till the King had a more numerous Iſſue, it was 
againſt all Reafon of State to hazard the Kingdom in.fuch Tumults as might 
enſue; to which Opinion it is believed the King would have condeſcended, had 
not freſh Letters arriv'd from the Emperor, in the Pope's Name, exhorting him 
ſpeedily to come over, and promiſing that he would not only meet him, but 


take "7 under him. Therefore for a full Security, it was thought fit that re zur! 4 


De. la. Pole, Earl of Suffolk, who had continu'd many Years Priſoner under Suffolk bebe 
Henry the Seventh, ſhould have his Head ſtruck off, as that King had order'd - 
vpon his Death-Bed. He was certainly of a turbulent and audacious Spirit; 
but whether any late Matter was alledg'd againſt him, does not ſufficiently ap- 
pear by any Record. | | 
- © The King now reſolving to go in Perſon, thought fit to ſend his Vanguard 
before; which was commanded by George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, who 
was accompany'd by Thomas Stanley, Earl of Derby, Thomas Dowra, Lord 
Prior of St. John's, the Lords Firzwater, Haſtings and Cobham, Sir Robert 
Rarcliff, Sir Rice ap Thomas, and many other gallant Knights and CO, 
a mmm 2 | and 
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k III. 
and the Number of above eight thouſand Men, who arriv'd at Calait in Mid- 
May. Theſe were again follow'd by the Middle- Ward of about fix thou- 
+ ſand more, commanded by the Lord Chamberlain Herbert, and accompany'd 
by the Earls of Northumberland, Kent and Wiltſbire, the Lords Audeley, 
De. la- Ware, Carew and Curſon, who came to Calais fifteen Days after. Theſe 
two Commanders tarrying ſome Time for the King's Directions, at length march'q 
in good Order towards Terouenne in Artois,before which Town they arriv'd upon 
the twenty ſecond of June, pitching their Tents about a Mile diftant. This Town 
was defended by a large Ditch, ſtrong Bulwarks, and ſufficiently provided with 
pen Ordnance ; there was in it a Gariſon of about two thouſand Foot, and two 
hundred and fifty Lances, commanded by Monſieur de Teligny, and Monfieur de 
Crequy. To relieve which, the French rais d a puiſſant Army; to which were ad- 
ded ten thouſand Men more under the Duke of Gueldres, and fix thouſand under 
The King paf- Richard de la- Pole, Brother to Edmund, lately beheaded. In the mean Time 
/es with an Ar- King Henry, having conſtituted Queen Catharine Regent, paſs'd over to Calais 
m9 into France. upon the aſt Day of June; bringing with him the reſt of the Army, which 
was tranſported in four hundred Veſſels ; and with him alſo the Almoner, and 
new Favourite Thomas Wolſey. The King, having ſtay'd a few Days, and re- 
ceiv'd ſome Viſits and Compliments, heard that the French deſign'd to relieve 
Terouenne, under the Command of the Duke of Longueville, and Marqueſs of 
Rotelin ; which occaſion'd him to haſten his Departure with his Army, which 
conſiſted of about nine thouſand fighting Men, beſides near three thouſand 
more belonging to the Carriages. The famous Sir Charles Brandon, lately 
created Viſcount Liſle, had the Vanguard, accompany'd by the Earl of Eſex: 
The King came in the main Battel, having the Duke of Buckingham on the 
Right Hand with fix hundred ſelect Men, and Sir Edward Poynings on the 
Left with as many more, Sir Henry Guilford carrying the Standard Royal ; 
the Rear-guard being compos'd in a rout meaſure of the Retinue of Fox, Bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, and Thomas Wolſey, was led by Sir William Compton; and 
after all came Sir Anthony Oughtred and Fobn Nevil with four hundred Spears. 
This ſmall, but well appointed Army, was ſcarce enter'd into the French Con- 
fines near Ardres, when News was brought that the Enemy appear'd ; but as 
the Engliſh approach'd, they thought fit to retire, In the March of the King's 
Army two Pieces of Ordnance miſcarry d. one of which was loſt, the other 
it: came; he. happily recover'd from the French. Upon the Fourth of Auguf? the King ar- 
fore Terou- riv'd at Terouenne, before which he caus'd a ſumptuous Pavilion to be erect 
—_— and continu'd to ſhew his uſual Splendor and Magnificence. 3 
The Emperor While the King thus lay before Terouenne, the Emperor Maximilian upon 
ſerves under the Twelfth of Auguſt arriv'd at the Camp, in the Quality of the King's Sol- 
"_ dier, and therefore not only wore the Croſs of St. George, but receiv'd his daily 
Pay, which was a hundred Crowns a Day : An Honour never ſhewn to any 
King of England before, for which he was royally receiv'd, and lodg'dina Tent 
of Cloath of Gold: And as no Emperor had ever ſerv'd as a Soldier under a King, 
ſo no Soldier was ever lodg'd in ſo much State and Magnificence. At this Time 
the City of Terovenne being in ſome Diſtreſs for want of Victuals, the French 
| King appointed all his Horſe, to the Number of eight thouſand, to con- 
vey Proviſions into the Place : But King Henry, by the Advice of the Empe- 
ror, had made Bridges to paſs his Men over the River, to the other Side of the 
Town, where the Acceſs was eaſieſt ; in ſuch a Manner, that when the French 
Convoy came with their Proviſions, and thought to have enter'd the Town, 
they found the Engliſh Army there ready to oppoſe them. Whereupona fierce- 
Battel was fought between them; but in the Concluſion, the French were put 
to flight, and with ſo much Speed and Precipitation, that from thence it was 
The Batte! of £all'd by the Name of The Battel of Spurs, becauſe they more us'd their Spurs 
Spurs. in running away, than their Lances in fighting. In this Battel the Duke of 
Longueville, the Marqueſs of Rotelin, the Lord Clermont, and ſeveral others 


were 
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| were taken Priſoners, with fix Standards; for which Succeſs the King and 
the Emperor congratulated each other upon the Place of Battel, and afterwards 
aſſiſted at a ſolemn Te Deum. A few Days after, the Engliſh having obtain'd ſome 
new Advantages, the Town deſpairing of Relief ſurrender'd it {elf and Ordnance rerouenne 
to the King of England, upon Condition that the Garriſon might depart in an 4 to 
honourable Manner with all their Arms and Baggage. Upon which, on the 1825 
twenty fourth of Auguſt, tlie King, ſtill having the Precedence of the Empe- 
ror, enter'd the Town, and din'd in the Biſhop's Palace; where it was at length 
reſolv'd, that the Town and Fortifications ſhould be demoliſh'd; all but the 
Cathedral Church, and religious Houſes ; and all the Ordnance was ſent to 
Aire, to be kept there for the King's Uſe. | 8 
After this it was concluded, that the King ſnould lay Siege to the City of 
Tournay in Flanders; whereupon he ſet forwards in three Bodies: The Earl of 
Shrewsbury led the Vanguard ; the King and the Emperor the main Battel, and 
the Lord Herbert the Rere- ward. In this Order the King's Army advanc'd to- 
wards Tournay ; but by the way, he went and viſited young Prince Charles of 
Spain, afterwards Emperor, and the Lady Margaret his Governeſs, in the 
Town of Liſle ; where he was entertain'd with all Magnificerice and Reverences 
Being come within three Miles of Tournay, he ſent Garter King at Atms to 
ſummon the Place ; but the Inhabitants, tho' they had but few Soldiers amongſt 
them, ſtood upon their Defence. Whereupon the King inveſted it on all Sides, . 
and made ſuch fierce Batteries upon it, that tho it was written on the Gates of „el and 1a: 
the Town, Thou baſt never loft thy Virginity, yet now it was forc'd to ſub- ten. | 
mit, and likewiſe to pay ten thouſand Pounds Sterling, and an annual Penſion 
of four thouſand Pounds Tournois for the Space of ten Years. And then Tho- 
mas Wolſey, the King's Almoner, who was now made Biſhop of the Place, 
calling before him all the Citizens, young and old, ſwore them to the King 
of England; the Number of whom was eighty thouſand Souls, This done the 
King enter'd the Town triumphantly, and calling to his Preſence Edward 
Guilford, William Fitz-Williams, John Danſy, William Tyler, William Huſſey, 
Chriſtopher Garniſh, and ſome other valiant Gentlemen, he gave them the Ho- 
nour of Knighthood. And then remembring the honourable Entertainment n Koser. 
the Prince of Spain and the Lady Margaret had given him at Liſle, he invited fainments: 
them ſolemnly to his new City of Tournay, and conducted them into the Place 
with great Splendor and Triumph. During their Abode here, among other 
publick Entertainments, there were held ſolemn Juſts and Tournaments, the 
: King and his Companion in thoſe warlike Exerciſes, Brandon Lord Liſle, victo- 
riouſly anſwering all Comers. Beſides theſe there were Banquets, Dancings and 
Masks, after an extraordinary Manner ; and this was King Henry's Cuſtom and 
Diſpoſition, that he could not with-hold from Revellings in the midſt of Arms 
and War; and fair Ladies and brave Soldiers were equally in his Eſteem. Af- 
ter he had concerted ſome new Meaſures with the Emperor, and finding the Sea- 
ſon far advanc'd, he left the Government of Tournay to Sir Edward Poynings, 5 
took leave of the Emperor, and return'd firſt to Calais, and ſo into England, The King o 
to the general Reputation of his Arms throughout the Nation. ' returns to / 
But this was not the only Reputation gain'd by the Engliſh Arms this Lear: England: 
For whilſt King Henry was employ'd in his War againſt France, James the 
Fourth King of Scotland, retaining in his Mind ſome Reſentments, thought 
he could not more ſeaſonably revenge himſelf, and more conveniently. oblige 
the French King, than at this Time to invade the Kingdom of England. There- 
fore, having firſt denounc'd War by his Herald, he ſent the Lord Humes his 
Chamberlain, to forage the Borders; Which Sir William Bulmer hearing, us'd 
that Diligence, that he overtook and fought with him in his Retreat, fo that 
he recover'd a rich Booty. King James hereupon in Perſon, with an Army of 2 r 
fifty thouſand Men or more, enter d the Country, and after a few Days Siege Maes England 
took Norbam Caſtle. Upon which Thomas Earl of Surry haſten'd his Army, 
; Ton- 
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The Earl. of 
Surry marches 


againſt him. 


The Battel of 


conſiſting of twenty fix thouſand Men, appointing his Son the Lord Admiral 
to come by Sea, and meet him near Alnwick ; which was perform'd by this 

allant Lord, who brought a thouſand Men with him ; whom when the Earl 
Pad view'd, and given neceſſary Orders, he march'd towards King James, who 
had remov'd to a Hill call'd Floddon, on the Edge of Mount Cheviot, where he 
ſtrongly intrench'd his Army. Here the Earl of Surry defir'd nothing more 
than a Battel, finding all the adjacent Country ſo forag'd and pillag'd, that he 
could not long ſubſiſt : Therefore on September the fourth he thought fit to 
ſend Rovge-Croiz Herald, with a Trumpet, and Inſtructions to King Fames, to 
declare to him, That in regard be bad violated his Faith and League, and in a 
Hoſtile Manner enter'd the Engliſh Ground, that on Friday next be would pive 
him Battel, if be would ſtay 0 long as to accept it. His Son the Admiral fo re- 
quir'd the Herald to certifie King James of his Voyage by Sea; and becauſe he 
could meet no Scotch Ships there, he landed, that be might juſtiſie Andrew Bar- 
ton' Death: Adding further, As be 2 no Mercy from his Enemies, ſo 
he would ſpare none, but the King himſelf, if be = into bis Hands; and to 
make all good, he would be in the Front of the Battel. King James receiv'd 
the Meſſage with Joy, and as he was a Prince of great Courage, by his own 
Herald he aſſur'd the Earl, That he did ſo much deſire to engage with him, that 
if be bad been at Edinburgh, he would have left all Buſmeſs fur that Agr 
and therefore he would not fail to abide Battel at tbe appointed Day. After that 
the Herald deliver'd to the- Earl a Proteſtation, and a ſhort Vindication of his 
Maſter's Proceedings. 

Upon the Return of the Meſſage, the Earl advanc'd within three Miles of 
Floddon; but perceiving that King James ſtill kept upon the Hill, which was 
inacceſſible, he ſent Rouge Croix again with a Letter ſubſcrib'd by himſelf, 
his Son, and divers other Noblemen and Knights, where in reſpectful Terms, 
they provok'd him to deſcend from his Fortitications, and fight in a large Plain 
between them call'd Milſeld, inſiſting alſo upon the Validity of his own Meſ- 
ſage. But receiving no ſatisfactory Aiſwer, the Earl remov'd with his Arm 
to ſuch a Camp, that if the Scotch did not leave the Advantage of their 
Situation, he might cut off all their Proviſions. This caus'd. the King to change 
his Meaſures, who firing his Huts, covertly remov'd by the Benefit of the 
Smoak, but ſtill kept on the high Ground, where he made a Stand. Immedi- 
ately the Earl travers'd ſome Bogs and Marſhes, till he arriv'd at the Bottom 
of this Bank; where finding the Aſcent not very ſteep, he appointed the Van- 
guard to his two Sons, the main Battel to himſelf, and the Rear to Sir Edward 
Stanley, and then bravely encourag'd his Men to Battel. The King well ob- 
ſerving this, and judging the Engliſh were making a very diſadvantageous Ap- 
proach, he exhorted his Men to behave themſelves like valiant Soldiers, and 
thereupon join'd Battel. The Earl's youngeſt Son Sir Edmund Howard at firſt 


was in ſome Diſtreſs, by the ſingular Valour of the Earls of Lenox and Argyle, 


but the Lord Dacres coming to his Succour, as alſo one Heron, the Fight was 
renew'd ; the Earl's eldeſt Son the Lord Thomas purſu'd his Cauſe better, but 
met with a noble Oppoſition from the Earls of Crawford and Montroſs. The 
King's Battalion and that of the Earl's likewiſe mamtain'd a long and cruel 
Fight. In the mean Time Sir Edward Stanley, by means of his Archers, con- 
ſtrain'd the Scotch to deſcend the Hill, and to open their Ranks to avoid the 
Storms of Arrows, by which they ſeem'd to give one of the firſt Overtures of 
Victory to the Engliſh, Which being perceiv'd by the King, he redoubl'd his Cou- 
rage, and perform'd Wonders; but the valiant Lord Thomas Howard, and Sir Ed- 
ward Stanley, who had defeated their Oppoſites, coming in with the Lord Dacres 
Horſe, the Scotch were ſo diſtreſs'd, that for their laſt Defence they caſt thein- 
ſelves into a Ring. No Man perform'd more than the King in his Perſon; but 
after a bloody Fight of three Hours, preſſing forwards, he was flain in the 
Field, as the Engliſh Writers aſſert ; then ſay afterwards. In E 
ot's 
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Scots were defeated, with the Loſs of moſt of their Nobility, one Archbiſhop, 
two Biſhops, four Abbots, and abbut ten thouſand others. On the Engliſh 
Side, according to Polydore, there dy'd abotit five thouſand, tho' others ſa 
fewer; and this Battel was call'd Floddon-Field, in which the Earl töok all 
Scotch Ordnance, and particularly ſeven extraordinary fair Culverins, calld, 
The Seven Sifters. Then giving God Thanks, the Earl diſmiſs'd the greateſt 
Part of the Army, and retir'd himſelf Home, *till the News of King Henry's 
coming to Richmond brought him thither ; taking order in the mean Time, 
that the dead Body of King James, being embalmed, fhould be carry'd firſt to 
Newcaftle, and then to Shene in Surry, where it was honourably interr'd. 
And thus was King James the Fourth cut off, in the thirty ninth Tear of his 
Age, and twenty fifth of his Reign, who in regard of his Princely Virtuey, 


deſerv'd a longer Life and Reign ; yet we know not how to free him from the 


Scandal of Breach of Faith in this laſt Expedition. He was ſucceeded in his 
Kingdom by his Son James the Fifth, then but two Years of Aye. 
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King James 
lain, and the 
Scots defeated 


King Henry having gain'd ſuch Advantages over Scotland, where his 'own A. D. 


Siſter Queen Margaret was now Regent, he thought he could not a& more 
juſtly and prudently, than to beſtow ſuitable Recompences upon his brave 
Commanders, who had been moſt ſerviceable to him. Accordingly von the 
ſecond Day of February, Thomas Earl of Surry was by him created 
Norfolk, a Title conferr'd on his Father by Richard the Third, hut again ex- 
tinguiſh'd ; his eldeſt Son the Lord Thomas Howard being alſo made Earl of 
Surry; together with which he had an Augmentation of Arms for his At- 
chievement in Floddon-Field, Sir Charles Sometſet, who in Right of Fliza- 
beth his Wife was Lord Herbert of Chepiiow, &c. wis now created Earl of 
Morceſter. Sir Charles Brandon, Viſcount Liſle, was now alfo created Duke 
of Suffolk , and Sir Edward Stanley, not long after made Lord Mountengle. 
Laſtly, the aſpiring Almoner Thomas Wolſey, Biſhop of Tournay, was alſo 
made Biſhop of Lincoln. And as the King conferr'd Honours upon others, ſo 
not long after he receiv'd ſome from the Hands of Pope Leo, who ſent him a 
Cap of Maintenance and a Sword; and being provok'd with the French Kin 
he transferr'd, by Authority of the Lateran Council, the Title of CHR I. 


STIANISSIMU S from him upon King Henry. This with great Pomp and 


Solemnity was publiſh'd the Sunday following, in the Cathedral of St. Paul's, 
and afterwards attended with extraordinary Revellings, Masks, and Tour- 
naments; in which laſt the King, and new Duke of Suffolk were victorious 
Defendants againſt all Comers ; who having the noble Priſoners, Duke of 
Longueville and the Lord Clermont, for their Spectators, ſpread the Fame of 
their Valour and Chivalry into Foreign Nations | 

About this Time the great Friendſhip between King Henry and the Flemmings 
began to abate upon this Occaſion ; King Henry the Seventh, his Father, had 
concluded a Match between his Daughter Mary, and Charles Prince of Spain ; 


but by reaſon of her Age, and the want of a ſecure Jointure, it was deferr d 


during his Life. But now the preſent King ſeeing his Siſter of a ſuitable Age, 


began to revive the Contract, and ſignify'd as much to the Council of Flanders, 


from which he found nothing but formal Excuſes, and unneceſaty Delays. 
The French King had ſpeedy * how much King Henry was diſguſted 
at theſe Spaniſh Proceedings, and reſol vd to make the moſt advaritageous Uſe 


of it, which was to gain the Princeſs Mary for himſelf, and — that procure 
WA 


rs. For this 


Peace with England, now he was ancient and fatigu'd With 
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vancement as. 


Purpoſe, he ſo far pleas d the Pope as he became his Mediator; and both of them - 
ſent Ambaſſadors to King Henry; the Pope to perſuade him to 4 Peace with 


France, the French King to treat about a Marriage with” the Princeſs Mary. 
Upon whoſe Embaſſies, King Henry, partly to ſatisfy the Pope, and partly to 


advance his Siſter, did not unwillingly hearken to their Propoſals. But durin 


Fleets, 


A Treaty 


this Negotiation, ſome Ads of Hoſtility pass d between the Engliſh and \Frentb »ith France. 
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Fleets, and ſome Ravages were committed in both Nations: Yet in no long Time 
King Henry, by the Advice of his Council, and eſpecially of his then growing 
Favourite Wolſey, concluded both the Peace with France, and the Marriage of 
his Siſter Mary with the French SIGs: The Subſtance of the Treaty and 
Agreement was, That the King of England was to hold Tournay, and King Lewis 
oblig'd himſelf in a Bond of a Million of Crowns, to be paid at ſeveral Pay- 
ments to King Henry, in Conſideration of the Expences of the War, and the 
Arrears of the Penfion ſtipulated in the Year 1492. As to the Marriage, King 
Henry was to give four hundred thouſand Crowns with his Siſter, and Lewis 
to aſſign her a Jointure , as great as any Queen of France ever had, which ſhe 
was to enjoy during Life, where-ever ſhe reſided. , | 
Th: Kings Theſe, and ſome other Articles being concluded, the Princeſs Mary was 
—— _— brought to Dover by King Henry and his Queen , where with an honourable 
* Train ſhe took Shipping, the Duke of Norfolk, the Marquis Dorſet, and the 
Earl of Salisbury, being her chief Conductors. Their Fleet had not paſs'd two 
Leagues at Sea, before a ſudden Storm ſeparated the Ships, whereof ſome were 
driven to the Coaſts of Flanders, others to Calais, and that of the Princeſs 
ſtruck in at Boloign ; where by Boats her Train was landed, and her ſelf car- 
d on Shore in the Arms of Sir Chriflopher Garniſh, From hence with thirty 
© Ladies, riding upon fine Horſes trapped with Crimſon Velvet embroider'd 
with Gold, her own Horſes and Chariot ſet out with Tiſſue Cloth of Gold and 
Crimſon Velvet, and her ſelf with thoſe Advantages of Beauty, that made her 
ſeem more like an Angel than a human Creature, ſhe met with King Lewis at 
Abbeville. There on the Ninth of October, the Marriage was ſolemniz'd with 
great Splendor ; where the French fo gaz d at their new Qucen's Beauty, that 
neither they, nor their infirm old King could be fatisfy'd with any other 
He is crawn'd Object while ſhe was preſent, On the Fifth of November ſhe was crown'd 
in France. Queen of France at St. Denis, at which Time Francis the Dauphin held 
the Crown over her Head, as being too ponderous for her to wear ; and 
the following Day ſhe was receiv'd into Paris, after a moſt magnificent 
Manner. In Honour of this Marriage and Coronation, the Dauphin had caus'd 
ſolemn Juſts and Tournaments to be proclaim'd in Paris the Seventh of No- 
vember. Upon Notice of which in England, the Duke of Suffolk, the Mar- 
quis Dorſet, and his four Brothers, with ſeveral other Men of Quality, ob- 
tain'd leave of King Henry to b2 at the Challenge ; where they all behav'd 
themſelves with great Succeſs and Agility, eſpecially the great Duke of S/ 
folk, whoſe Glory the Dauphin ſo much envy'd, that he caus'd a German, the 
ſtrongeſt and talleſt in the Court of France, ſecretly to encounter him, purpoſe- 
ly to have him foil'd : But this turn'd to his greater Honour; for by the Blows 
he gave the German at Barriers, be ſoon let the Aſſembly know he was his Su- 
rior, King Henry at Home was no ways inferior in Magnificence ; and at pub- 
lick Juſts he himſelf broke no leſs than three and twenty Spears; and in one 
ſingle Encounter he overthrew Man and Horſe to the Ground. About this Time 
the King rejoic'd at the Birth of a Son, which in a ſhort Time dy'd. Nor was 
the Satisfaction of King Lewis much longer; who being aged and infirm, af- 
Her Husband ter eighty Days Poſſeſſion, rather than Enjoyment of his Queen, dy'd upon the 
Lewis dies. firſt of Fanuary 1515. He was ſucceeded by Francis de Valois, a Prince of 
about twenty two Years of Age ; in which, as well as Manners, there was much 
2 between King Henry and him; particularly they were judg'd two 
the nobleſt Perſonages, not only of their Quality, but of their Time. 


A. D. | III. Au Things being now in a State of Peace, and Francis the French fat. 
1515. King deſirous to hold a good Correſpondence with England, King Henry ſent fa,, 
Reg. ;. over Charles Duke of Suffolk, and others, to the French Court to ſtrengthen the lun 
. Alliance, and to bring over the Queen Downger his Siſter into England. Here 
that Lady caſt her Eyes upon the graceful Duke of Suffolk, and entertain'd 
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ſuch an Affection for him, that ſhe made no Sctuple to. diſcover her Inclina- 
tions to both Kings; deſiring Francis to mediate the Marriage, and Her Brother 
Henty to approve of it. Francis, fearing leſt _ by 1 elſe- 
where might enter into ſome greater Alliances, readily conſented; but my, for 
the Conſervation of his Dignity, kept at a little Diſtance ; however, he had long 
ſince deſign d her for the Duke. The op Queen believing. that this Formality 
was the greateſt Impediment, proteſted by Letters, That / the King would 
baue ber marry'd otherwiſe than to ber own Inclinations, ſhe would ſhut her 
ſelf up in a Religious Houſe, Therefore to obviate all Difficulties, by a pe- 
culiar ſort of Courtſhip, ſhe ptefixd to the Duke the Term of four Diys to 
ain her Conſent, in which, if be did not prevail, he ſhould for ever loſe all | 
|. = of obtaining ber. And thus without any Pomp they were privately She marries to 
marry'd in France; and by the Interceſſion of King Francis and Wolſey at Charles ber- 
Home, they ſoon recover'd King Henry's Favour. After which they took their Suffolk. 
leave of the French Court; the Queen carrying with her of the Jewels, Plate 
and Tapeſtries of Lewis the Twelfth, to the Value of two hundred thouſand 
Crowns ; among which was a noble Dia nond call'd Le Miroir de Naples, 
which King Francis would have gladly redeem'd at a great Price. Orders were K 
alſo taken for the Payment of her Jointure, which was ſixty thouſand Crowns 
a Year. Being arriv'd in England, the Marriage between them was publickly 


1 


ſolemniz'd with great Pomp, and peculiar Sort of Tournaments, in which Kin 
Henry highly ſignaliz d himſelf; and ever after the Duke continu'd a f. rs 
Favourite at Court, where he generally ſthew'd himſelf more of the brave Cour- 
tier, than the profound Stateſman. . 
Cover. But the greateſt Favourite of all Was Thomas Wolſzy, whoſe Power and 
r *© Grandeur began now to ſwell to a prodigious Extent, and to ſuch as had not 
been known in the Engliſh Nation. This extraordinary Perſon was Son to an 
honeſt poor Man of Ipſwich in Suffolk; and by means of a handſom Education, 
his own Parts and Dexterity, he rais d himſelf through Variety of Preferments, 
to the higheſt Stations both in Church and State, and to the Splendor and Mag- 
nificence of any Prince in Europe. His firſt Preferment was a Fellowſhip in cardinalwot: 
Magdalen College in Oxford; from whence removing to Calais, he got to be 8 s ale and 
Chaplain to King Henry the Seventh, who ſucceſſively mide him Dean of 
Lincoln, chief Almoner, and a Privy-Counſellor, The preſent King Henry 
coming to the Crown, he ſo well conform'd himſelf to his Diſpoſition, that 
he ſoon engroſs'd his Favour to himſelf. Upon the hg of Torrnay, the 
King made him Biſhop of that Place, and not long after Biſhop of Lincoln; 
and this Year upon Cardinal Bembridges Death, he was made Arch Biſhop of 
Tork; and by the Intereſt of the two Kings of England and France, the Pope made 
him a Cardinal, and likewiſe Legate 4 Latere, by which he had a Power ſuperior | 
to the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury. Then that there might be no interfering be- 4 
tween the Legantine and Chancery Courts, he was likewiſe made Lord Chancellor / 
of England, in the Room of Arch-Biſhop Warham, who now retir'd to give Place 
to this aſpiring Favourite, Being thus at the Helm of Church and State, he | 1 
made the moſt ſplendid Appearance of any Subject in England; and beſides 
the Purſe and Mace, he ever had two large Silver Croſſes and Pillars born be- 
fore him by the talleſt Prieſts in the Kingdom. For the better Maintenance 
of this chargeable Eſtate, the King firſt beſtow'd on him the Biſhoprick of 
Durham, and after that the Biſhoprick of Wincheſter, and the Abbey of St. A 
bans in Commendam ;, and with them he held in Farm the Biſhopricks of Bath, 
Worceſter and Hereford, enjoy'd by Foreign Incumbents; and had likewiſe the 
Diſpoſal of all the Eccleſiaſtical Benefices in England. From all theſe, and 
the numerous Preſents he receiv'd from Foreign Princes, his annual Incomes' 
equal'd, if not exceeded the Revenues of the Crown ; and in this Capacity he' 
kept eight hundred Servants, among whom were nine or ten Lords, Fifteen 
Knights, and forty Eſquires. All Foreign Treaties and Places of Truſt at 
Nnnn. | Homg 
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Home were of his ordering; he acted as he pleas'd, and his Aſcendant over the 
King was ſuch, that there never appear'd any Party againſt him all this Time. 
He us'd the moſt inſinuating Artifices to gain the King to himſelf; undertaking 
to eaſe him of the Burthen of Government, and to give him all the Pleaſure of 
it; he was the moſt earneſt and readieſt in all the Cou neil to advance the King's 
only Will and Intention; and whereas others advis d him to leave his Pleaſures, 
and attend his Affairs, this Prelate perſuaded him to what was . moſt agreeable 
to his Appetite. Having got into ſuch Power, he obſerv'd the King's Inclina- 
tions exactly, and follow'd his Intereſts cloſely ; For tho he made other Princes 
retain him with great Preſents and Penſions, yet he never engag'd the King 
into any Alliance that was not for his Advantage. He was an extraordinary Mi- 
niſter of State, but as a Churchman, the Diſgrace of his Profeſſion ; being 
lewd and vicious, and exorbitantly proud and oſtentatious, and indeed the 
main Debaucher of his Sovereign Maſter, In a word, he had all the Qualifi- 
cations neceſſary for a great States-Man, and all the Vices ordinary in a great 
Favourite, | 
A. D. During the grand Power of this Cardinal, King Henry's Siſter Margaret, 
1816. Queen of Scotland, having marry'd Archibald Douglaſs, Earl of Angus, by 
5 - reaſon of Factions among the Lords of Scotland, was compell'd to fly into 
Reg. 3» England with her Husband, and ſeek Protection from her Brother; who aſſign'd 
—_— her the Caſtle of Harbottle, in Northumberland, for her Reſidence, where ſhe 
5 was deliver'd of a Daughter nam'd Margaret. From thence the King ſent for 
flies into Eng- her and her Husband to come to his Court; and thereupon, with a noble At- 
oO tendance, Queen Margaret riding upon a white Palfrey, which the Queen of 
England had preſented to her, behind Sir Thomas Parre, paſs'd through Lon- 
don to Baynard's Caſtle, and from thence to the Court at Greenwich: But her 
Husband, the Earl of Angus, was ſecretly before departed into Scotland; upon 
which King Henry with ſome Reſentment ſaid, It was done like a Scot, How- 
ever ſhe was joyfully receiv'd by the King and Queen, and her Siſter Mary, 
Queen Dowager of France; who all enjoy/d a Happineſs rare for Princes in 
that Kind, which was to ſee each other, after they had been once diſpos'd in 
Foreign Parts. But as this was a Meeting of three Queens, ſo the Occaſion of 
it proceeded from the Marriage of two of them to inferior Perſons, the Duke of 
Stffolk, and the Earl of Angus. King Henry, for the more Honour of her Ar- 
rival, order'd ſolemn Juſts, in which he himſelf was the principal Challenger, 
and overthrew Sir William Kingſton, both Man and Horſe. In the ſame Year 
dy'd Ferdinand King of Spain, Father to Queen Catharine ;, for whom King 
Henry caus'd a ſolemn Obſequy to be kept in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul's. 
be Birth of But the Mourning laſted not long; for it was ſhortly after ſucceeded by the 
Queen Mary. Birth of the Princeſs Mary, afterwards Soyereign Queen of England. As to 
Queen 2. after ſhe had been a Year in England, ſhe return'd into 
Scotland. | 
The publick Affairs being now left to the Management of Cardinal Welſey, 
ſeveral great Men began to withdraw themſelves from the Court, as firſt the 
Arch- Biſhop of Canterbury, and the Biſhap of Wincheſter, who went and liv'd 
in their reſpective Dioceſes; next the Duke of Norfolk, who having borrow'd 
Money of the King for his Journey into France, and being unable, through the 
. » Cardinal's Oppoſition to obtain a Remiſſion of it, or otherwiſe to pay it imme- 
Cardinal wol- diately, he retir'd into the Country; fo that the Cardinal had an uncontroul'd 
ſys Mane Liberty to govern all, under Colour of doing the King Service. For in what. 
; ſoever he ated, that was his Pretence, tho in many Things he rather innovated 
than reform'd ; from whence Clamours often aroſe among the People, who un- 
derſtanding nothing ſo much as their Ancient Cuſtoms, ſeldom endure a Change, 
tho for their real Advantage. In this Year all who manag'd any Money for the 
King in the Wars or otherwiſe, were by the Cardinal's Command call'd in 
Queſtion ; among whom ſome by Bribery, and ſome. by Policy eſcap'd, while 
| | nas others 
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others were condemn'd in great Sums; ſo that he be ſaid to have ſo much 
of a good Servant, as not to ſuffer any other to deceive his Maſter ; to accom- 
pany this Severity alſo, he caus'd Perjury to be vigorouſly puniſh'd, in which 
he is much commended, Some Courts allo were erected in Favour of poor Peo- 
ple, againſt the Oppreſſions of the Great, which at firſt were much frequented ; 
but at laſt the People receiving many Delays and Diſappointments in their Suits, 
they left them, and had Recourſe to the Common Law, as too much fearing 
Innovations. And the Character of Juſt cannot be deny'd to the Cardinal, in 
all Affairs of publick Judicature, of which he was ever apparently ſtudious ; lo 
that where Diſorders were committed, he generally puniſh'd with Severity. 
This he did both in Eccleſiaſtical as well as Civil Affairs, by which means he 
accidentally became a prime Inſtrument in that great Work of the Refotmation 
of the Church; which ſort of Work is oftentimes by the ordering of Provi- 
dence effected by the Hands of wicked and ſcandalous Agents. 

About this Time there happen'd a great Riot and Sedition in the City of 
London, from ſome Citizens and Apprentices of the poorer Sort, who being 
offended that all their chief Cuſtomers wete won from them by the Diligence 
and Induſtry of Strangers, and others pretending to have receiv'd ſome Affronts 
and Indignities from them, found ſome Occalion to make an Inſurrection againſt 
them ; and the rather, becauſe the ſeditious Sermons of one Dr. Bele, by the 
Inſtigation of John Lincoln, a Broker, had not a little incited them. The Ap- 
prentices and others being gather'd together in great Numbers, began witli 
breaking open ſome Priſons, from whence they took divers Perſons committed 
thither for abuſing and hurting of Strangers : Nor could the Mayor or Sheriff 
then preſent hinder this Outrage; nor Sir Thomas Moore, tho much reſpected 
by them, as being late Judge of the Sherift's Court, and a Native of the City. 
The Priſoners now let looſe advis'd the Multitude to run to the Houſe of one 
Meutas a French Man, much hated by them; where they kill'd ſome, chac'd 
the reſt, and plunder'd all his Goods, from whence they went to other Strangers 
Houſes, which they pillag'd in the like manner. The Cardinal hearing of this, 
and not being much more in the Peoples Favour than the Strangers, fortify'd 
his Houſe with Men and Ordnance ; but the Lieutenant of the Tower pro- 
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An Inſurrecti- 
on in London. 


ceeded further, and diſcharg d ſome of the great Pieces among them. This, 


with the Completion of their deſign d Revenge, caus d them about three a Clock 

in the Morning to diſperſe and go home. But on their Way, they were firſt 

apprehended by the City Officers, and afterwards by ſome Followers of the Earls 
of Shrewsbury and Surrey, who hearing of this Diſorder, and taking the Inns- 
of-Court Gentlemen with them, clear'd the Streets of this unruly Company. 

The beginning of the Sedition was hereupon examin'd, and Doctor Bele and 
John Lincoln (ent to the Tower. About three Days after, the Duke of Norfolk, 

and the Earl of Surrey, his Son, with about thirteen hundred armed Men, came 
into the City, and joining with the Lord-Mayor, S legally againſt the 
chief Offenders, to the Terror of the Citizens, who were the more apprehen- 
five, becauſe the Duke of Norfolk, upon the killing of a Prieſt of his, was re- 
ported to have ſaid, I pray God I may once have the Citizens in my Power, 
By the Statute of the Second of Henry the Fifth, they were all found guilty of 
High-Treaſon : But however much Mercy was ſhew'd ; for of two hundred and 
ſeventy eight Priſoners, only Lincoln and three or four more, were hang'd 


It is quell d. 


drawn and quarter d; and about ten more were hang d on Gibbets erected in 


the Ae All the reſt in their Shirts, bound in Ropes and Halters about 


their Necks, were brought to Meſtminſter- Hall, where the King ſate, attended 
with his principal Nobility : And when the Cardinal had charg'd them with 


the Greatneſs of their Offence, they all cry'd out Mercy, Mercy upon which 
the King by the Mouth of the Cardinal pardon'd them all; which Clemency 
purchas d the King no ſmall Love amongſt the People. 


All are par- 
don'd but * 
few. 5 
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The Beginning 
of the Refor- 
mation in Ger- 
many. 


In this ſame Year were the Beginnings of a much more remarkable Commo- 
tion in Germany , which did not only: raiſe a grand Fermentation in that 
Country, but in a few Years affected all England, and the greateſt part of 
Chriſtendom. This was in ſome meaſure occaſion d from the mighty Progreſs 
of Selim the Turkiſh Sultan, whoſe powerful Arms Pope Leo propos'd to repel 
with the utmoſt Vigor, both by Sea and Land, In order to that, he ſent his 
Emiſſaries to all Chriſtian Princes; and to excite the Peoples Devotion, and 
procure their Alms and Benevolence for fo great a Work, he ſent ſeveral Agents 
to preach Indulgences in every Province. The Conditions of which were, 
that without Diſtinction of Perſons or Sins, whoſoever perform'd certain 
Religious Rites, and paid certain Sums of Money, ſhould obtain a full Re- 
miſhon of all their Sins, and ſeveral other Benefits beſides. The Management 
and Sale of theſe appear'd very ſcandalous to many good People, but eſpecially 
to a certain Monk nam'd Martin Luther, a Doctor and Reader in Theology in 
the Univerſity of Wittenberg, a Man of a bold Spirit, an impetuous Reſoluti- 
on, and eloquent Tongue. The Agents had furniſh'd him with ſufficient Mat- 
ter for Reproach: For they made direct Merchandize of what was judg'd the 
moſt ſacred Treaſures of the Church; they kept their Courts or Shops rather 
in Taverns, and conſum'd a great Part of what they collected in Debaucheries ; | 
and beſides it was certainly known, that the Pope deſign'd to apply conſidera- 
ble Sums to his own proper Uſe. Now tho' it was more agreeable to Reaſon 
and Policy to have remov'd the occaſion of this Clamour ; yet Pride and Inte- 
reſt ſo far prevail'd, that by negleQing, and perhaps deſpiſing the Arguments 
of a private Monk, the Conteſt ſoon grew high, and was gradually blown up 
b clamations, Theſes's, and Books on either Side. Frederick Duke of 

xony, whoſe Wiſdom and Virtue was exemplary in Germany, both main- 
tain'd and animated Luther, for the Honour of his new Univerlity of Witten- 
berg. He at firſt began with propoſing of Doubts ; then being hard beſet and 
roughly treated, he engag'd to maintain and make them good ; and afterwards 
meeting with greater Severity, he proceeded openly to declaim againſt the Pope, 
the Corruptions and Doctrines of the Church of Rome, ſo as to bring about 
that mighty Work of the REFORMATION. So ſmall a Spark as this 
Colliſion 12 made, could never have rais'd fo great a Fire, if the World had 
not been ſtrongly diſpos d to it, by the juſt Prejudice they had conceiv'd againſt 
the Popiſh Clergy, whoſe Ignorance and lewd Lives had ſo expos'd them to 
Contempt and Hatred, that every one was ready to join with ſuch as oppos'd 
their Practices. | 

The like Corruptions were at the ſame Time in England, and the Effects of 
theſe great Changes in Religion were ſoon felt in that Country, where now 
Cardinal Wolſey reign'd like a Pope of this other World. For this Year being 


made Legate 4 Latere, he was by a Bull from Pope Leo, enabled to viſit not 


only Monaſteries, but all the Clergy of England, and to diſpenſe with Church- 


Laws for one whole Year : Which tho' it gave him great Power, it caus'd 


much Offence, as abridging the Authority of the Biſhops, and ſcandalizing the 
whole Clergy, who were extreamly defam'd by the Cardinal's Informations. 
And now the Pride and Oſtentation of this Prelate did ſo much increaſe, that 
on ſolemn Feaſt-Days, he would ſay Maſs after the Manner of the Pope him. 
ſelf; not only Biſhops and Abbots ſerving him in the Office, but even Earls and 
Dukes giving him Water and the Towel. All which was but a kind of Pre- 
lude to what follow'd.. For, ere&ing a particular Court of Juriſdiction, -which 
he call'd the Legate's Court, and placing in it as Judge one John Allen, Doctor 
of Law, a Perſon of Infamy, all manner of Rapines and Extortions were com- 
mitted there. For making Enquiry into the Lives of every Man, no Offence 
eſcap'd Cenſure and Puniſhment, unleſs they privately gave Money: And as 
the Rules of Conſcience are in-many Caſes of larger Extent than thoſe of the 


Law, ſo he found Means to ſearch into their moſt ſecret Receſſes. * * 
| | | under 


who caſting themſelves at his Feet, were ſeverly chidden, and terrify'd with 

Expulſion, till they had compounded : Beſides, all Spiritual Benefits that fell, 

were conferr'd on his Creatures, The Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury underſtand- 

ing how all; Orders were thus treated by the Cardinal, went and acquainted 

the King; who replied, He ſhould not haue heard of it but from him, and de- 

fir'd him to go and tell a Ley any Thing be _ be would amend 
on 


it. Upon which this grave ſeriouſly admoniſh'd him to be cautious, 
and declar'd, That, in concerning himſelf” with the Wills of the Dead, be af- 
ſum d a Power not claim d by the Pope bimſelf; and his diſpoſmg * ſome Bene- 
fits in the Gift of the Nobility, be thought was an ter upon them, All 
the uſe that Wolſey made of this was to hate the Arch-Biſhop, with whom he 
was formerly offended, only becauſe he ſtil'd himſelf his Brother, in the Sub- 
ſcription of his Letter: But to prevent any ill Offices from him he temper'd his 
Speech for this Time. But ſhortly after his Agent 7575 Allen uy accus'd 
by one London a Prieſt, it ſufficiently appear'd that all the former Allegations x. n « Inde 
againſt Wolſey were true; which caus'd the King to rebuke the Cardinal fo cer. 
ſharply, that after this Time he became better, or at leaſt more wary than 
fore. | | 
But ſtill the Cardinal loſt no part of his Intereſt or the King's Favour ; and 
ſtill retain'd the fame Reputation and Influence in all foreign Courts, and par- 
ticularly in that of France ; between which and that of Ws, 697" he manag'd 
Affairs with ſuch a nice Policy, that King Henry once openly ſaid, That now 
be perteiv'd Wolſey would govern both. The French King at this Time being 
very deſirous to have the City of Tournay reſtor'd to him, by large Preſents and 
larger Promiſes won the Cardinal to move the King in it; who upon his plau- 
ſihle Perſuaſions was willing to treat about it. Upon which Account the 4n Enbaſſe 
French King ſent the Lord Bonquet High-Admiral of France, and the Biſhop V% Francs. 
of Paris, who with an unruly Retinue of about twelve hundred Men, arriv'd 
in England, and on the twenty ſeventh of September were met at Black-Heath 
by the Earl of Surrey, High-Admiral of England, attended with above five 
hundred Gentlemen and others, who conducted them to London, where they were 
lodg'd in Merchant-Taylor's Hall. On the laſt of September, the Ambaſſa- 
dors went to the Court at Greenwich, where after a long Communication, a 
Treaty was at laſt concluded under Pretence of a Marriage between the Dau- 
bine of France, then not a Year old, and the Princeſs Mary, Daughter to the 
ing of England That in Name of her Marriage Money, Tournay ſhould 
be deliver'd to the French King, he paying to the King of England, for the Caſtle 
he had built in that City, ſix hundred thouſand Crowns in twelve Years: And 
if the Marriage ſhould not take Effect, then Tournay ſhould be again reſtor'd 
to the King of England. Thele and other Articles being concluded, noble 5 zoung#rin- 
Entertainments and great Preſents being made, the Princeſs Mary, of two ceſs Mary con- 
Years of Age, was promis'd and betroth'd to the Daupbine in St. Paul's Ca- — --g 
thedral. And the Earl of Worceſter, with the Biſhop of Ely, and a Train ; 
equal to the French Ambaſſadors, were ſent to require Performance from King 
Francis, who thereupon took his Oath, gave eight Hoſtages for Payment upon 
the Surrender of Tournay, and contracted the Eſpouſals in the Name of his 
Infant Son the Dauphine, ; | 
In Conſequence of this, on the eighth of February following, the Earl of Wor- 
ceſter deliver d up Tonrnay to the French King; but before that was perform'd, A. D. 
tlie Cardinal took ſuch Care that he ſhould have an annual Stipend of twelve 1519. 
thouſand ' Libre Tournois, for relinquiſhing the Biſhoprick of that Place. Reg. it. 
Thus Was Tournay gain'd by the French, and divers concurrent Articles not 5 
perform d afterwards : And it is obſervable that it was fatal to the Princeſs TL” 
Mary to be a kind of Author of the Loſs of all the Engliſh Poſſeſſions in France; French. 


Tour- 
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T being reſtor'd upon Pretence of Dowry now, and Calais loſt in the 
Time of her Match with King Philip the Second. King Francis having obtain'd 
this Point, about the ſane "Lime aſpir d to another much greater, which was 
to be Emperor of Germany. For in the Beginning of this Year, the Emperor 
Maximilian dy'd ; who having been Knight of the Garter, his Obſequies were 
ſolemnly kept in St. Paul's by King Henry, and the Knights of that Society, 
Upon his Death King Francis us'd great Endeavours to obtain the Empire ; 
Charles Kine hut after many Contrivances and Struggles, it was given to Charles King of 
of Spain made Spain; for Joy of which great Solemnitics were perform'd by the Order of 
— King Henry, on the ſeventh Day of July. In the ſame Month an Enterview 
— * appointed between the Kings of England and France; but the Death 
of the Emperor, and what follow'd upon it, caus'd it to be deferr'd till the 
ſucceeding Lear; both Kings in the mean Time agreeing not to cut off their 
Beards till they ſaw each other. Francis having now a ſecond Son, deſir'd 
the King of England to give him his Name; which was kindly acknowledg d, 
and his Name call'd Henry, afterwards King, and ſecond of that Name. Nor 
did Francis omit any thing that might argue his Reſpect; therefore with con- 
tinu'd Gifts he ſollicited Cardinal Fo!ſey, whom he call'd his Father and Couſin, 
ſent Preſents to the Princeſs Mary, and left nothing unattempted which might 
ſecure him on that Side, knowing well how puiſſant an Enemy the new Em- 
wolſey court- peror might prove. Charles on the other Side, conſidering how much it con- 
ed by him and cern'd him to keep the Cardinal at his Devotion, ſoon countermin'd the French 
the French 3 ; | , 
King. King in his own wey of Bribes and Preſents. Francis fearing the Conſequences, 
timely provided to keep the Scotch his Friends; and tho it was formerly his 
Motion to compriſe the young King and that Nation in general within his 
League with England, yet now he ſtrove as much to withdraw them: There- 
fore when King Henry ſent to require their Oath to the Treaty, they refus'd ; 
ſo that all that Buſineſs ended in a Truce only for one Year : And here the 
Cardinal's extream Ambition began to ſhow it ſelf more openly ; who deſigning 
to make himſelf Pope, always comply'd with thoſe whom he thought his beſt 
Aſſiſtants. Therefore now that Charles the Emperor was grown the more po- 
tent; and beſides, it being manifeſt that to which Party ſoever King Henry in- 
clin'd, he would turn the Balance, he hop'd by favouring of Charles to obtain 
wolſcy in- his Defire. Nor wanted he continual Preſents on his Part, which were equal, 
clines moſt to if not exceeding the others; ſo that now he rejected the Aſſiſtance of Francis, 
EY tho? he had actually offer'd him the Voices of fourteen Cardinals, and chiefly 
apply'd himſelf to the Emperor. : | | 
A&B. Yet ſtill the Cardinal promoted the Enterview between the two Kings of 2 
. England and France, which was appointed to be betwixt Guiſnes and Ardres; 
1520. for having an equal Mixture of Pride and Vanity, he was deſirous of bring- 
eg. ::+ ing and ſeeing thoſe two together, whom he was generally thought to govern. 
Preparations He knew alſo that his Preſents would not be ſmall; therefore he perſuaded 
for eben King Henry to build a new Houſe near Guiſnes, as might be worthy of the 
the K of Reception-of two ſuch Monarchs; and to perform this, two thouſand Arti- 
England and ficers were employ'd. He alſo ſummon'd the prime Nobility to attend the 
France. Eing this Journey, with that Splendor which might become Perſons of their 
Dignity; and becauſe the Duke of Buckingham repin'd at the Expence, it 
prov'd one great Step to his Ruin. For the greater Magnificence, a King of 
Arms was ſent to the Engliſh on the Part of the French King, with a Procla- 
wation declaring that in June next, two Kings, Henry and Francis, with four- 
teen Aids, would in a Camp between Guiſnes and Ardres, anſwer all Comers 
at Tilt, Tourney and Barriers; and the like Proclamation was made by Ca. 
renceaux in the French Court. Theſe friendly Defiances ſtopp'd not here; for 
they were ſent by King Henry to the Low-Countries, Burgundy and Germany, 
and by King Francis into Spain and Italy. And now the Principal Noblemen 
having made themſelves ready to attend their Sovereign Maſter, and none 


8 | more 
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more magnifieently than the Duke of Brckingham. © The King went to Can- 
"Ay on the twenty fifh Day of May, deſigning there to keep his Whir- 
ſontiae. | | 


In the mean time Charles the Emperor, who much deſir d to break this de- 
fign'd Interview, had fo contriv'd his Voyage from Spain, that the Day fol- 
lowing, he himſelf, accompany'd with many Lords and beautiful Ladies, came 
unexpectedly to Dover. The Cardinal hearing of this, poſted away immedi- Te Emperor 
ately to aſſure him of his Welcome; and the King very early next Day 2.1 Sp w ary fs 
to Dover Caſtle, where the Emperor was lodg'd, who met him on the Stairs, ming inrs 
with all the Marks of Courteſie and Affection. Charles had great Defigns at England. 
this Time, as well as the French King, therefore he continu'd his Endeavours 
to break this Interview, as well as all other Correſpondence with Francis ; 
and knowing no Prince could ſo much help or hinder him, as the King of 
England, he offer'd more advantagious Conditions than Francis had done. 
And to make all the more acceptable, he made large Preſents to the Cardinal, 
promiſing upon a Vacancy to make him Pope ; and that he might. the better 
exceed his Competitor Francis in Preſents, a great Part of the Spoils of Mexico 
had been brought him. As to the Interview King Henry excus'd himſelf to 
the Emperor, as being engag'd in Honour to meet Francis; but as to any 
Treaty, he would be as ſerviceable as he could, From thence then King Henry 
invited him to Canterbury, where he with great Satisfaction ſaw his Aunt 
Quen Catharine ;, but he was much more affected with the admirable Beauty 
of the Queen Dowager of France, once deſign'd for his Wife; and ſuch pal 
onate Emotions aroſe in his Mind, that he could not be perſuaded to dance 
with the reſt of the illuſtrious Company. And now having paſs'd over the 
hit ſon Holy-Days in theſe Sports and Entertainments which the King gave 
him, he departed to Sandwich, took Shipping, and arriv'd at his Native Coun- ' 
try of Flanders; while King Henry the ſame Day paſs' over, and from 
thence with all his noble Train and Company to Calai 
On the fourth Day of June, King Henry, with the two Queens and the reſt 
of his Train, remov'd to his new built Palace near Guiſues, heing a Square of 
Timber every Side containing three hundred and twenty eight Foot ; the Parts 
of which extraordinary Building, being artificially fram'd in England, were 
now put together, and afterwards taken aſunder, and brought home. King 
Francis had another Building to anſwer this, near Ardres, which like the other 
vas moſt ſumptuouſly furniſh'd. | Before the Kings met, the Cardinal went to 
viſit Francis, and to treat with him concerning ſome Particulars relating to 
the Marriage between the Dauphine and the Princeſs Mary, which were ſoon 
concluded. On the following Day the famous Interview began with a Signal ne anner of 
from a Warning-Piece, when both the Kings were mounted, and moſt magnifi- he famous Its = 
cently attended. The Meeting of theſe two great and beautiful Monarchs“ ““ 4 
was with the Sound of Trumpets, and all the Solemnity that could be invented 
for Perſons'of their Rank and Character; and being diſmounted, after mutual / 
Embraces, they walk'd Arm in Arm to a Pavilion of Cloth of Gold erected for © © 
that Purpoſe ; where after they had made their ſeyeril Compliments, they took 
leave, and return'd to their reſpective Lodgings. Two Days after, both Kings 
came to view the Camp or Place of Exercife, being three hundred Yards long, 
and a hundred and fix broad, well ditch'd and fenc'd, with convenient Scaffolds 
on each Side for the Spe&ators. There were alſo ſet up two artificial Trees, 
with the Arms of the two Kings and their ſeveral Aſſiſtants, on which were 
affix d the Articles of the Juſts, Tourney and Barriers. The Aſſiſtants or Sup- * 
porters on the Engliſh Side were the Duke of Suffolk, the Marqueſs Dorſer, 
Sir William Kingſton, Sir Richard Jerwing bam, Sir Giles Capel, Mr. Ni- 
cholas Carew, and Mr. Anthony Knevet : On the French Side were the Duke 
de Vendoſme. Mr. St. Paul, Mr. de Montmorency, Mr. de Bryon, Mr. d: 
St. Mefme, Mr. de Brucall, and Mr. Tabanes. To encounter theſe, many noble 
3 | | Per- 
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Perſons and famous Knights come from Foreign Countries; who preſenting 
their Arms to the Heralds, were admitted to the Exerciſe, which was appointed 
on Monday the eleventh of June, when the Queefs and Ladies took their 
Places, and two Kings with their Aſſiſtances enter'd the Liſts after à glorious 
and magnificent Manner. We want Room to particularize the Courſes of theſe 
Champions, which are more largely deſcrib'd by Hall and Hoilingſbed; it 
may be ſufficient to take Notice that none exceeded, if equall'd the two Kings, 
The Value of Eſpecially King Henry ; who in the ſecond Courſe diſabled Mr. de Grandeville, 
King Henry. and after that ſucceſsfully encounter'd Mr. de Montmerency. This Exerciſe 
continu'd four Days, and on the following Week the Tourney began, in which 
there was a furious Encounter with Swords; yet the two Kings and their Aſſi- 
ſtance beat the Counter Party to Diſarming; and King Henry particularly got 
that Honour, that a brave French Nobleman with whom he fought, preſented 
him with his Horſe as a Gage of his Victory, The next Day King Henry in 
Tourney likewiſe broke the Pouldron of Mr. de Fleuranges, and forc'd him to 
depart the Field. The following Day the Barriers began, and after that the 
caſting of Hand-Spears or Darts, with the Target, and fighting with the two- 
handed Sword; at which fort of Exerciſe much Commendation was given to 
King Henry, who with a few Strokes diſarm'd his Adverſary. Thus with 
variety of Masks, Interludes, Banquetings, and other Entertainments, and af- 
ter many Compliments, Embraces and rich Preſents, the two Kings took their 
Leaves on the twenty fourth Day of June, and King Henry came with all his 
Train to Calais. | 
Shortly after, the Emperor being at Graveling, with his Aunt the Lady 
Margaret, King Henry at their Requeſt adinitted of a ſecond Interview. And 
for that purpoſe going towards Graveling, the Emperor met him in the way, 
ae Emperr and conducted him thither, giving him and the reſt of the Engliſh all that 
Calais, good Entertainment ſo ſmall a Place could afford. The next Day, the Empe- 
ror and the Lady Margaret went with King Henry to Calais; where in the 
midſt of extraordinary Maskings and Entertainments, Buſineſs was not forgot. 
For here all the Articles of the Tripartite League between the Emperor and 
the Kings of England and France were review'd ; to which the King of France 
had ſo fully condeſcended, that he ſent Mr. de Roche to the Emperor with 
Letters of Credence, That on the Word of a Prince he would inviolably ob- 
ſerve them all. But he ſoon began to change his Pretenſions, and from this 
preſent Interview he began to be jealous of King Henry's Proceedings, as judg- 
ing his Affection to himſelf and the Emperor inconſiſtent. King oo having 
no more Buſineſs at Calais, took his Leave of the Emperor, who made him ſe- 
Ae returns in- Veral new Preſents, and ſafely return'd with his Train into England; having 
to England. made a Journey that diſplay'd both his own and the Cardinal's Grandeur. 


| ” All Things being in a peaceable Poſture, the Doctrines of Luther pana, 
A. D. began to ſpread themſelves in many Parts, after an extraordinary manner: And Si. 
1521. King Henry being at leiſure, and much delighting in Learning, thought he fit 
Reg ”. could not give better Proof either of his Zeal or Education, than to write &c. 
'* againſt Luther, To which alſo he was exaſperated, becauſe Luther had of- 
tentimes ſpoken contemptuouſly of the learned Thomas Aquinas, who was 
eſteem'd both by the King and Cardinal. He therefore compil'd a Book, where- 
The King in he ſtrenuoſly oppos d Luther in the Point of Indulgences, Number of Sa- 
_—_ craments, the — Authority, and other Particulars, to be ſcen in that Work 
of his Entituled De ſeptem Sacramentis, A principal Copy of this being 
richly bound, was ſent to Pope Leo, and preſented by Doctor Fobn Clark, 
Dean of Windſor, the King's Ambaſſador, appearing in a full Conſiſtory: The 
Pope knowing the glorious Preſent he brought, firſt gave him his Foot, and 
then his Checks to kiſs ; then receiving the Book, he promis'd to do as much 


for the Approbation of it to all Chriſtian Princes, as ever was done = 
| : | t. 
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St. Auſtin's: or St. Ferom's, Works; aſſuring him withal, he would beſtow a 
publick Title upon King Henry, in the very next Conſiſtory. This accordingly 
was done, and his Holineſs gave him the honourable Title of DEFENDER 8 
OF THE FAI T H, in a pompous Letter ſign'd by himſelf and twenty ſeven che Title of 
Cardinals: In which) the King took great Pleaſure, always affecting it beyond all 4 of 
his other Titles, tho”. ſeverab of the former Kings of England had carry'd the | 
ſame: Title, as Spelman. informs us. Being thus inclin'd to Learning, the King 
was much courted by all neceſſitous Scholars; who generally over Europe dedi- 
cated: their Books to him, with ſuch flattering Epiſtles, that it very much leſſens 
him to ſee how he delighted in ſuch kind of Extravagancies. And indeed of 
all Things Flattery did generally moſt affect him; and no ſort of Flattery pleas'd | 
him better than to have his great Learning and Wiſdom commended. And in | 
this, his Parliaments, his Courtiers, his Chaplains, Foreigners and Natives, all | 
ſeem'd to vie in their Exceſſes, and came to ſpeak to him in a Stile that was | i 

| 
þ 


ſcarce allowable to any Creature, | | 
But none manag'd him with greater Dexterity than the Cardinal, who had 
g1in'd ſuch an Alcendant in the Nation, that he could ſacrifice the greateſt 10 
Men to his Reſentments ; the Force of which were about this Time felt by "T0 
Edward Staffurd Duke of Buckingham, eminent both for his high Blood and | | þ 
his large Revenues. The Cardinal had long hated him. for ſpeaking certain 
detracting Words of him; and it was further ſaid, that the Duke once holding 
the Baſon to the: King, the Cardinal, as ſoon, as the King had done waſhing, 
dipp'd his Hands into the fame Water, which rais'd ſuch Indignation in the 
Duke, that he pour'd the Water upon his Feet; and this fo provok'd the Car- 
dinal that he declar'd He would fit upon his Skirts. To make a Jeſt of this He pute ef 
vulgar Expreſſion; the Duke appear'd before the King the next Day in a Gar- — 
ment without Skirts, and told his Majeſty That it was by Way of Prevention 8. 1 
which added new Fuel to a Fire that could not be extinguiſh'd without his 
Blood: ; ſo dangerous it is for great Men to deſcend to Jeſting. To remove all 
Supporters, the Cardinal had caus'd the Duke's chief Friend and Father. in- 
law, the Earl of Northumberland, to be impriſon'd upon ſome ſuggeſted Crimes; 
and his Son-in-law, the Earl of Surry, to be ſent Deputy into Ireland; fo that 
his Friends being ſequeſter'd from him, he might be expos'd to the worſt ſort. 
of Accuſations. The Duke being in this Condition, the Cardinal treated ſe- 
cretly with one Charles Knevet, whom the Duke had angrily diſmiſs'd from 
his Stewardſhip, and who thereupan diſcover'd his late Maſter's Life; con- 
feſſing that the Duke by Way of Diſcourſe was accuſtom'dto ſay, That if King 
Henry dy'd wit hout Iſſue, be would obtain the Crown, and that he would pu. 
niſh th Cardinal: Beſides, that he had ſpoken the ſame to George Nevil Lord 
Abergavenny, who had marry'd his Daughter. The Duke being deſcended 
from the Daughter of the youngeſt Son of King Edward the Third, it was 
thought ſufficient Reaſon for his Accufation ; which was ſo aggravated to 
King Henry, that he order'd him to be apprehended and try'd by his Peers, / 
and the Duke of Norfolk appointed Lord High-Steward for that Time. Being % ty'd fu 
arraign'd, he was accus'd by Knever, a Monk call'd Hopkins, and others, of 7rcajor, 
ſeveral treaſonable Deſigns to obtain the Crown of England; for which he 
was found guilty of High-Treaſon, and the Duke of Norfolk with a Flood of 
Tears deliver'd the formal Sentence of Execution. To which the other ſub- 
mitted, but with a Declaration of his Innocence, and Reſolution not to ſue to 
the King for his Life, Whereupon he was brought back to the Tower, where 
all the Favour he receiv'd, was to die the Death of a Nobleman, and be be- 
headed. Thus ended the Duke of Buckingham, much lamented by the People, ,,,,..44 
who libel'd the Cardinal for it, as being thought Criminal rather through 
Folly and raſh Words, than any real Intention againſt the King's Perſon ; and 
therefore not uncapable of Mercy, if he had ſu'd for it in proper Terms. How 
far he was involv'd or purſu d by his 9 ather's Crimes, in the Reign of Edward 
| | 000 | the 
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Wolſey ſent to 


Calais. 


He makes a him, and ſuch a Power as if the Kin 


private League » 1 
private 1:6 return d, he made a new and private 


peror. 


the Fifth, we have no great certainty ; only we obſerve, that together with 

this Duke, that great Place of High- Conſtable of England remains extinguiſh'd, 

unleſs ſome extraordinary Occaſion revive it. WE 7 

About the ſame Time a new War began between two of the principal Mo- 

narchs of Europe, the Emperor and the King of France; which at divers Times 
and Places, continu'd near forty Years, and coſt the Lives of above five hun- 
dred thouſand Men. For the compoſing or managing of which, the Cardinal 
was ſent over to Calais, with a {plendid Attendance of ſeveral Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and many Knights and Gentlemen. | Arriving on the ſecond 
Day of Auguſt, he was met by the Chancellor of France, and the Count De 
Paliſſe, attended with four hundred Horſe, as Ambaſſadors from the French 
King ; and the like Number from the Emperor, with Commiſſions to treat and 
conclude of Peace. There were alſo Ambaſſadors from the Pope, whom the 
Cardinal mov'd to have his Holineſs to be a Party alſo in the League; but 
they wanting full Commiſſions, Letters were — ſent to Rome about 
that Affair; and 'till Anſwer might be receiv'd, the Cardinal went to Bruges, 
to conſult with the Emperor. After thirteen Days magnificent Entertainment, 
he return'd to Calais; and then 3 proceeded to the Treaty of Peace 
with the French Commiſſioners, but in a colder Manner than before, as having 
his Fervor abated by ſome Tranſactions with the Emperor; ſo that nothing 
material was concluded, but that the Fiſhermen of both Princes might fiſh in 
the Narrow-Seas without Moleſtation, *till the End of February following, of 
which he ſent Advice to each Prince. During the Time of the Cardinal's 
Stay at Calais, all Writs and Patents were ſeal'd by him at that Place; and 
no Sheriff could be choſen for want of his Preſence, having the great Seal with 
had been there in Perſon. Before he 
League with the Emperor, of which the 
Lord Herbert has the Particulars; and intimated to the French King, That he 
doubted whether the King of England would hereafter be as much his Friend 
as formerly. At which, tho King Francis was much offended, yet he fignify'd 
by his artificial Letters that he would as much as ever continue the King of 
England's Friend: Only he inveigh'd againſt the Cardinal, as a Man of no Fi- 
delity, and withdrew many Penſions granted by him to Engliſb-Men. Short- 
ly after, Tournay was beſieg'd by the Lord Moncada, a Spaniard; and tho' the 
French ſent great Forces to relieve it, it was ſurrender'd to the Einperor on the 
laſt Day of November. And here in this Year 1521, we may take notice of 
the Invention of Muskets, which Bellay ſays were firſt us'd in this War. In 
the ſame Year, on the firſt of December, dy'd Pope Leo the Tenth ; ſome ſay 
out of Joy, and others by Polſon. 


A.D Upon News of this Pope's Death, immediately the 2 7 Cardinal aſpir'd 
to the Tripple Crown; and ſent Dr. Pace, Dean of St. Paul's, with all Speed 
1522. to Rome, to uſe all poſſible Means to make him Pope. At the ſame Time he 


He aſpives to - 
the Papacy. . 


But is dif- 
appointed, 


. . wrote earneſt Letters to the Emperor Charles, firſt reminding him of his Pro- 


. miſe to him; next repreſenting to him how unjuſt and factious it would be 
in him, openly to have a Pope of his own nominating ; and fince it was the 
Place of King Henry to be Arbiter of Chriſtendom, it would be his alſo to be 
the chief Inſtrument of it, if he were elected. Some other Reaſons Pace alſo 
was order'd to give among the Cardinals at Rome, where he was to repreſent 
how much occaſion of Calumny the Lutherans and other Enemies of the 
Church would find, if an unfitting Choice were made at this JunQure ; which 
muſt follow, if any belonging to Charles or Francis were elected. The Car- 
dinal alſo did not forget Francis, to whom Indifferency, if not Favour was 
promis'd, in caſe he were Pope ; which was more than he could hope for any 
other Way. But before Pace could arrive at Rome, Adrian Cardinal of Tor- 
toſa, and Tutor to Charles the Emperor, was choſen Pope on the ninth of 
January; tho' not with ſuch an univerſal Conſent, but that Cardinal V oo 
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had ſometimes nine, ſometimes twelve, and ſometimes nineteen Voices. Pace, 
upon this Diſappointment, having ſecond Inſtructions to countenance his Em- 
ployment, departed to Venice, — he mediated a Peace between the Empe- 
ror and the Venetians; urging them to join with him and the King of England 
_ againſt King Francis, who had firſt broken the common Peace, made 1518, in 
which the State of Venice was compris d. But the Venetiant, being engag'd to 
Francis, only took Time to adviſe upon it. e 
In the mean Time King Francis, not being fully provided to war with King 
Henry, continu'd for ſome Time his ſmooth Letters to the Cardinal; but at 
length between Impatience, and Hopes to give a great Diverſion in Scotland and 
Ireland, he began to declare himſelf. Therefore his Subjects having made 
ſome Attempts upon the Engliſh Merchants, when Satisfaction was requir'd, 
he deferr'd, or rather iv Reparatzon ; which particular Inſults were ac- 
company'd with a main Breach of Treaty, as King Henry alledg'd. For the 
Duke of Albany who ought to have continu'd in France, was now after five De French 
Years Abſence return'd to his Charge in Scotland; and the Engliſh Merchants ©": 6 
diſcovering an approaching Storm, withdrew their Effects from France, and 
the Scholars their Perſons and Studies from Paris. King Henry alſo wrote 
ſharply to Francis, declaring, That whatever mai be made for ſending over 
the Duke of Albany, he knew nothing was done without his Direction; and that 
it was the manner 3 his Country to make Pretenſions; reproaching him alſo 
with Breach of his Oath. Francis, enrag'd at this rough Expoſtulation, ob- 
jected the laſt Year's ſecret Treaty at Bruges with the Emperor, any King | 
Henry to declare himſelf; and caus'd all the Remainder of the Engliſh Mer- | " 
chants Goods to be ſeiz'd, eſpecially thoſe at Bourdeaux, where they had both 
paid for their Wines, and Cuſtom for them. King Henry upon this confin'd the 
French Ambaſſador to his Houſe, and ſecur'd all the French and Scotch in his 
Kingdom for a Time, or till they had paid pecuniary Mulcts; and the Vice- 
Admiral, Sir William Fitz Williams, was order'd to Sea with a ſtrong Fleet, to 
ſecure the Engliſh Merchants, and take what French he could. Moreover, be- 
cauſe the French deny'd the reſt of the Money due, and detain'd the French 
Queen's Dower, the King caus'd the French Hoſtages to be kept under a ſtricter 
Guard, without uſing further Rigour ; and becauſe Francis had urg'd him to 
declare himſelf, he ſent over Clarenceaux his Herald, declaring, That ſince 
Francis was the Infringer of the common Peace, the King of England muſt join 
with the Emperor againſt him. Upon which Ambaſſadors were recall'd on both 
Sides, and War expected. Howbeit, as the Lord Brook, Sir Edtvard Poynings, 
Sir John Peachy, and Sir Edward Belknap, all brave Commanders, dy'd about 
this Time, of Poiſon or a Peſtilential Air; ſo King Henry loſt thoſe whoſe Ser- 
vice he now moſt needed, 
Still the Cardinal kept up his Reputation to the Height, and perform'd ſe- 
veral popular Acts, and as the Manner of the moſt ſubtle Favourites is uſually 
to do great rather than good Actions, ſo this Cardinal, by the perpetual Varia- 
tion he ſeem'd to cauſe in the Affairs of Chriſtendom, not only held the Minds 
of the People in Suſpence, but render'd his Counſels more conſiderable to the 
King, than if he had purſu'd any one ſingle Way. The laſt Change of which 
he was Author, had its Beginning at Bruges, where among other Things, the 
Emperor reſolv'd to repair to England, particularly to confult King Henry 
concerning the Affairs of Europe, and to treat of a Marriage between him and 
the King's Daughter the Princeſs Mary; and laſtly, which was a ſingular Plea- 
ſure to King Henry, be perſonally inſtall'd of the Order of the Garter at Wind- 
ſor, while he himſelf fate there as Chief. And now for the more magnificent 
Reception of the Emperor, the Marqueſs Dorſet was ſent to Calais, and the 
Cardinal with a glorious Train to Dover; where upon the twenty ſixth Day of The Ene 
May he aſſur d that Prince of his Welcome, which King Henry in Perſon ſoon ui En. 
after confirm'd. From hence the King conducted him to his Palace at Green- _ 
N Oooo 2 | wich, 
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wich, where the Queen his Aunt receiv'd him with extraordinary Joy. Here 
to honour the Emperor's Preſence, Royal Juſtsand Tourneys were appointed ; 
where the King, the Earl of Devonſhire, and ten Aſſiſtants, bravely kept the 
Place againſt the Duke of Suffolk, the Marqueſs Dorſet, and ten other Aſſi- 
ſtants on their Part. On the ſixth of June the King and Emperor, with all 
their Trains rode into London, where the City receiv'd them with all the Or- 
naments and Magnificence of a Coronation ; and the Emperor was lodg'd at the 
Black-Friars, and all his Lords in the new Palace of Bridetvell. On Whit-Sunday 
the King and Emperor rode to the Cathedral of St. Pauls, where the Cardinal 
ſung High-Maſs with an unuſual Pomp; in the Beginning of which two Ba- 
rons gave him Water; after the Goſpel, two Earls; and at the laſt Lavatary 
two Dukes held the Baſon, which rais'd the Indignation of ſome of the Spaniards. 
After many Entertainments, they both repair'd to Windſor, where on the nine- 

He is inſtalld teenth Day of June, the Emperor wearing the Robes of the Order, and fitting 
Cate of the in his Stall, accompany'd the other Knights in all his Rites and Ceremonies 
; uſual at that Time. Which being done, the two great Monarchs receiv'd the 
Sacrament together, and ſwore upon the Holy Evangeliſts to obſerve the 
League concluded between them : The Subſtance of which was, That they 
ſhould unite their Powers againſt King Francis, and that the Emperor ſhould 
marry the Princeſs Mary, when ſhe ſhould be at a proper Age. Beſides which, 
the . gave his Oath to ſave King Henry harmleſs for all the Sums of 
Money and Penſions, which were or ſhould be due to him from King Francis 

upon former Agreements. 

Shortly after the Emperor took his Leave of the King, and repair'd to South- 
ampton, where the Earl of Surrey, the Engliſh Admiral, attended as his Convoy, 
who by a particular Patent had alfo been conſtituted Admiral to the Emperor, 
on the eighth Day of June. This Earl having accepted of that Honour by 
King Henry's Conſent, landed his Men in Normandy near Cherbourg; and ha- 
ving deſtroy'd the adjacent Parts, all but Religious Houſes, he return'd to 
Portland. From whence ſetting Sail a {ſecond Time, he landed near Morlais 
in Bretaign, and with ſeven thouſand Men march'd thither ; where he fortu- 
nately enter'd the Town, which was ſoon plunder'd and burnt, and a Rich 
Booty carry'd to the Fleet. After which the Earl caus'd ſixteen or ſeventeen 
French Ships, which he found on the Coaſts, to be burnt : And then leaving 
his Vice-Admiral to ſcour the Seas, he made certain Knights for their good 

He is convy'd Services, and return'd to Southampton, from whence he ſafely convoy'd the Em- 


* 


3 2 peror to his Kingdom of Spain. In the mean Time divers inferior Exploits paſs'd 
Spain. between the Gariſons of Calais and Boloign, in which the French were for the 


moſt Part Loſers. Likewiſe at the ſame Time the Lords 170 and Dacres of 
the North, appointed to keep the Borders againſt Scotland, burnt the Town 
of Aelſie, and fourſcore Villages, and overthrew eighteen Towers of Stone, 
with all their Bulwarks. Shortly after the Duke of Albany, being eſtabliſh'd 
Governor of Scotland, rais'd an Army of eighty thouſand Men, as ſome write, 
with which he approach'd the Borders, but made no Invaſion, concluding that 
the Name of ſuch an Army would terrify the Engliſh. But this did not hinder 
the Marqueſs Dorſet from entering into Tiida, and to Galloway, where he 
burnt many Towns and Villages, and carry'd away four thouſand Head of 
Cattle. | | 
Theſe Warlike Exploits being expenſive, oblig'd the King to make uſe of 
his Subjects Affections; the better to underſtand which, he caus'd a general Mu- 
ſter or Deſcription to be made of all his Kingdom, commanding that each hundred 
ſhould certify the Names of all above fixteen Years of Age : That they ſhould 
The King to repair to a certain Place afſign'd with their Arms, declare their Names, their 
das. e, . Pariſhes, the Lords and Parſons of each Town, the Worth of the Lands and 
— of the Na- Benefices, and alſo the Eſtates and Revenues, as well as the Employments and 
tion. Occupations of every particular Perſon: So that this Survey was almoſt i the 
| : ature 
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Nature of another Domeſday Book. The King rejoic d to find his Kingdom 
ſo ſtrong and wealthy; yet as he was not ready for a Parliament, he borrow'd of 
the Citizens of Linden twenty thouſand Pounds, and ſent Privy Seals to ſeveral 
other rich Perſons of the Kingdom ; in conſequence of which, he demanded a 
Loan of the Tenth of the Temporalty, and a Fourth of the Spiritualty : All 
which extraordinary Ways of furniſhing the preſent Neceſſities, yet ended in a 
Parliament the next Year. The King having thusrais'd ſome Money, proclaim'd 
open War againſt France, unleſs that King made Peace with the Pope or Em- 
peror ; and accordingly commanded the Earl of Surry, after his Attempts by 
Sea, to go over to Calais, and with convenient Forces to join with Florence 
d Egmond, General of the Emperor's Troops. Theſe meeting between Ardres 
and St. Omers, ſpoil'd and burnt all the Villages in their Way, till they came 
to Heſdin, in which the French had put a ſtrong Gariſon. But Autumn being 
far advanc'd, and the Weather unſeaſonable, they only could take the Town ; 
the Caſtle being too ſtrong to be attempted at this Seaſon. They march'd 
therefore towards Dourlans , which they took and burnt, with all the adjoin- 
ing Villages. The Seaſon till continuing foul, and the Engliſh very unhealth- | 
ful, the Army diſſolv'd, and the ſooner, becauſe the two Generals could not 
agree about their Deſigns. Yet before the Earl of Surry departed , he burnt 
Marquiſe, and ſome other Places near the Engliſh Pale; after which he return'd 
Home, and gave the King an Account of his Expedition, | 

By the Methods of the Cardinal, as it is believ'd, Parliaments had been diſ- A.D 

us'd for about ſeven Years ; but now it was thought neceſſary to call one upon 
the Fifteenth of April, to be held at the Black-Friars in London; and here the 1523. 
Cardinal took care, that the Spirituality ſhould lead the Way. The Buſineſs of Reg. . 
a Sublidy therefore being brought into the Convocation, in general met with a 4 Pa- 
fair Paſſage ; yet Fox Biſhop of Wincheſter , and Fiſher Biſhop of N oh * 
and Phillips a Canon of Paul's oppos'd it. But the induſtrious Cardinal 
filencing ihe and cauſing others to abſent themſelves, fo far prevail'd, that 
one half of the Spiritual Revenues for one Year was granted, to be paid in five 
Years following. From hence the Cardinal went to the Houſe of Commons, 
where in an eloquent Oration, Breach of Faith was charg'd upon the French 

King, upon erg ue ſworn for the general Peace of Chriſtendom: And be- 
ſides, the Default of Payment for Tournay, and other Matters were objected; 
ſo that the King could do no leſs in this publick Cauſe, than join in War againſt 
him with Charles the Emperor. And becauſe the Charge of it was judg'd to 
amount to eight hundred thouſand Pounds, it was requir'd that the foreſaid 
Sum might be rais'd out of the Fifth of every Man's Lands and Goods, to be 
paid in four Years. This being propos'd, the next Day Sir Thomas More, Spea- 
ker of the Houſe, enforc'd this Demand, demonſtrating how it was not unrea- 
ſonable on this important Occaſion, to pay four Shillings in the Pound. To 
this many Replies were made, and Objections rais'd ; and it was alledg'd, That 

of the thirteen thouſand Pariſhes then in England, the greateſt Part of them . 
could not regularly produce a hundred Marks. At laſt, after ſome Debate and Jide graces 
Contention, it was agreed that every Man's Eſtate of twenty Pound yearly, for War againſt 
ſhould pay two Shillings in the Pound; and from twenty Pound a Year down- France. 
wards to forty Shillings, one Shilling in the Pound; and under forty Shillings, 
every Head of ſixteen and upwards, ſhould pay four Pence in two Years. The 
Cardinal hearing no more intended, with great Warmth enter'd the Houſe of 
Commons, and told that great Aſſembly, That he defir'd to reaſon with thoſe 
who oppos d his Demands ;, but being anſwer'd, That it was the Order of that 
Houſe to bear, and not to reaſon but among themſelves, the Cardinal departed 
without Satisfaction. Yet by the liberal Motion of ſome, thoſe of fifty Pounds 
Land and upwards, were induc'd to add one Shilling more, for three Years to 
come ; which at length being continu'd to the fourth Year, was all that could 
be obtain d. In this Parliament a College of Phyſicians was erected, and many 
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Denmark viſits 
King Henry. 


An Army ſent 
into France un- 


Privileges granted to the Members of it: And alſo an Act paſs'd, That the 
King ſhould have Authority for Life by his Letters Patents to reverſe and an- 
nul all Attainders of High-Treaſon, and to reſtore their Heirs, &. As there 
had been no Parliament call'd for ſeven -Years before this, ſo by the Cardinal's 
Means there was none ſummon'd for ſeven Years after. Then by Virtue of 
his Legantine Authority, the Cardinal diſſolv'd the Convocation at St. Paul's, 
convok'd by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and call'd him, and all the Clergy, 
to St, Peter's at Weſtminſier, but we do not find any thing material tranſ- 
ated, | 

In the mean Time the Scots joining with the French, began again to threaten 
the Engliſh Nation; but after ſome Struggles, they were ſo diſcourag'd, that 
a ſhort Truce was made between the two Kingdoms. This gave King Henry 
Opportunity of proſecuting more important Aﬀairs in Foreigh Countries. 
But before * could bring them to any great Effect, Chriſtian the Second, King 
of Denmark, being by his SubjeAs expell'd his own Country, came from 
Flanders into * with his Queen, and a ſmall Retinue ſuitable to their 
Misfortunes. I his did not hinder them from finding a Reception worthy of 
their Quality ; and Queen Catharine , being Aunt to the other of Denmark, 
took particular Compaſſion on them. Therefore after all manner of Royal En- 
tertainment, for the Space of about three Weeks, and divers Rich Preſents 
beſtow'd upon them, they thought fit, upon ſome new Hopes of Recovering 
their Kingdom, to return into Flanders. 

And now King Henry began to ſhew himſelf more and more vigo- 
rous againſt the French; and in the Month of Auguſt ſent over the Duke 
of Suffolk, attended by the Lords Montague, Herbert, Ferrers, Mowney , 


d-r the Duke of Sands, Berkley, and Powis, with divers other Knights and Gentlemen, and 


about thirteen thouſand Men. With this ſmall but ſelect Army, the Duke 
march'd from Calais into the Enemy's Countrey, and took ſeveral inferior Pla- 
ces; then joining with the Emperor's General Florence d Agmond, the Ar- 
my amounted to twenty thouſand ſtrong ; yet it being near the End of Sep- 
tember, and the Weather more unſeaſonable than uſual for that Month, it was 
difficult to perform any great Action. King Henry order'd them to begin with 
Boloign; but the Imperialiſts alledg'd it was impregnable, and that for enter- 
ing France, it was better to coaſt the River Somme; which they did, with De- 
ſign to come to Battel, But finding no Forces in the Field, they beſieg'd Bray 
on the River Somme, in which Place was a ſtrong Garifon ; but a Breach be- 
ing made by the Engliſh, and E attack d, the Governor ſet Fire to the 
Town, and fled over the Bridge, with the Remainder of his, Men, with great 
Loſs. From hence paſling over the Somme, they march'd towards Roye, taking 
ſome leſſer Places by the Way. This Town being ſummon'd, and promiſin 
to yield, Sir Richard Cornwall, with four hundred Men, was ſent to take Pot 
fellion of it. From thence the Army advanc'd towards Montdidter , being op- 
pos'd in the Way by two Commanders, who were at laſt taken Priſoners, with 
ſome others of Note. In Montdidier there was a Gariſon of twelve hundred 
Men, under the Command of Roche-baron ; but after ſome few Hours Diſ- 
charge of the Cannon, they capitulated and ſurrender'd. The Duke with his 
Army had now paſs'd the River Oyſe, and was come within eleven Leagues of 
Paris it ſelf; which threw the Citizens into a terrible Conſternation. Nor 
could the Arrival of Monſ. de Vendoſme with ſome Forces, cure them of their 
Fears. But the Seaſon being far advanc'd, and the Weather ſo extreamly 
cold, that almoſt all the Corn in France was frozen and deſtroy'd this Year, 
the Army was forc'd to return; eſpecially ſince the 3 Regent in the Lou - 
Countries withdrew the Pay from her Soldiers, and let all the Charge fall upon 
King Henry. However they took the Caſtle of Bouchain near the Emperor's 
Territories, before they broke up ; which notwithſtanding, with the other 
Places, was ſoon recover'd by the French. Thus ended this Year's Campaign, 
| to 
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to the Diſſatisfaction of King Henry, it being more to the Terror of France, | 
than the Advantage of England. 10 
King Francis was at the ſame time turning his Forces againſt Italy, when 
on the fourteenth Day of September Pope Adrian dy d, by Poiſon, as it was 
believ d. The News of this rouz d the Ambition of Cardinal Wolſey, who, by 
Letters to King Henry, humbly intreated him to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt in 
this important Affair, and likewiſe to write with his own Hand to the Empe- 
ror for his Intereſt in this Matter. But notwithſtanding all theſe Endeavours, avs a ſe- 
the Emperor a ſecond Time fail'd him, and Julio de Medici was made Pope, ſpires to the 
by the Name of Clement the Seventh: Upon which, Wolſey artificially diſ- Fapacy in vain. 
ſembling his Reſentments, thought fit in Juſtification of his Merits to write 
again to the King, declaring, That the Election was not ſo clearly carry d, 
but that many of the Cardinals were for bim; tho” by Kos of bis Abſence, 
and the dangerous State of Italy, which call 4 for preſent Remedies, they in- 
ſiſted on the other. Whereupon it was thought fit by the King and Cardinal 
to diſpatch an Embaſſy to the new Pope, to congratulate his Election, and to 
deſire him to continue his former Diſaffect ion to France, and to give publick 
) Teſtimonies of it according to the Greatneſs of the Power inveſted in him. 
The Cardinal alſa, by a particular Diſpatch, defir'd Richard Pace, then at 
Rome, to procure an. Enlargement of his Legantine Authority ; proteſting, 
That by reaſon of the King's Prerogative and other Cauſes, it was not a thou- 
ſand Ducats yearly to Lim ; yet / his Power and Faculties might be in- 
creas'd, it ſhould be thankfully acknowledg'd. To all which Pope Clement 
condeſcended, and the Legantine Power, which formerly had been granted 
only for five Years at a Time, was now, by a new Precedent, given him for i gert his 
Term of Life. Thus, to comfort him after his Repulſe at Rome, the Cardi- Fewer enlarg's- 
nal had a kind of a Papal Authority in England ; of which he made the utmoſt 
Uſe : For forming vaſt Things in his Mind, and deſigning two famous Col- 
leges to be erected ; one at his native Place Ipſwich, and the other at Oxford, 
towards the carrying on of thoſe Works, he ſoon procur'd a Bull from the Ae vaſt Pe- 
Pope to 9 42 of the leſſer Monaſteries in England. In this he met Ven- 
with ſome Difficulties from the King; but Henry, who often wanted Money, 
conſidering, that if for his urgent Occaſions he was oblig'd at any Time to 
ſeize on the other Religious Houſes, he might this way diſcover how the People 
ſtood affe&ed, at laſt granted his Requeſt. And King Henry thus concurring 
with the Pope, who, in favour of the Cardinal, gave way to this Suppreſſion, 
that Overture was firſt made ; which being afterwards purſu'd by the King's 
ſole Authority, became the final Ruin of all the Monaſteries in England. 
The Scots, the ancient Confederates of the French, began again to threaten A. D. 
the Engliſh Nation, under the Conduct of the Duke of Albany, who had lately 
been in France, and now approach'd the Engliſh Borders with a numerous 524. 
Army. Hearing that the Earl of Surry, now, by his Father's Death, Duke of Reg. . 
Norfolk, was aiming againſt him with a mighty Power, he ſent an Herald to | 
him, promiſing upon his Honour 0 give him Battel, and if be took bim Pri- ,,, wih 
oner, to give him good Quarter: To which the Engliſh Duke ſeverely an- the Scots. 
ſwer'd, That he would not fail fin Battel ; but if he took bim Priſoner, 
the ow be would give him, ſbould be to cut off his Head, and = it 
for a Preſent to his Maſter the wins of England. The Engliſh Forces lyin 
at Alnewick, were join d by the Earls of Northumberland and V. 8 
the Lords Clifford, Dacres, Lumley, Ogle and Darcy, with many Knights 
and Gentlemen; in all compoſing an Army of about forty thouſand Men. In 
October, the Duke of Albany ſent two or three thouſand Men over the Water 
to beſiege the Caſtle of Warke ; who, by the Battery of their Ordnance, won 
the outward Work call'd the Barnekins ;; and continuing their Batteries, won 
the ſecond Work ; but then Sir William Liſle, Governor of the Caſtle, (ally'd 
out with thoſe few he had left, and bravely repell'd the French Soldiers from 
7 | 1e 
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the Place, with the Deaths of three hundred of them: A memorable Service, 
for which the Duke of Norfolk afterwards gave him particular Thanks. This 
brave Duke would gladly have follow'd his Enemies to their own Country, 
but only his Commiſſion was to defend Engiand, and not to invade Scotland, 
Shortly after, Queen Margarer, Mother to the young King of the Scots, ſent 
to her Brother King Henry for a Ceſſation of Arms, till they might conveni- 
ently have a further Communication; which being granted, the Engliſh Army 
broke up, and the Duke of Norfolk return'd to Court, In the latter End of 
the Year, and the ec the next, Ambaſſadors from Scotland did ne- 
gociate a Peace, and ſhewing that the Lords of Scotland were: content to re- 
linquiſh the French, upon Condition that a Marriage might be ſecur'd between 
their young King and the Princeſs Mary; but they requir'd that the Promiſe 
by which ſhe was ingag'd to the Emperor, might firlt he difchargd. King 
Henry anſwer'd, he would firſt confer with the Emperor about it, and therefore 
4 Truce con- nothing was concluded at this. Time but a Truce for three Years and a half. 
cluded with The Emperor hearing of this Treaty, diſpateh'd an Embaſſy from Flanders to 
— require that the Princeſs Mary might be deliver'd to him, promiſing; hereupon 
to declare her Empreſs, and make her Governor of the Low Countries; her 
Dower was alſo requir'd to be paid immediately, and that King Henry in Per- 
ſon would the next Year mvade the Kingdom of France. 
But before King Henry could give a perfect Anfwer to theſe Particulars, 
there happen'd a remarkable Change of Affairs, which did nor only affect the 
Kingdom of France, but had an Influence upon a great Part of Europe. King 
Francis had this Year vigoroully purſu'd his warlike Deſigns in Italy, in order 
to recover the Dukedom of Milan; and becauſe the Duke of Bourbon, out of 
great Diſguſt, had revolted from him, and was made General of the Emperor's 
Forces in [taly, King Francis warmly purſu'd him, and clofely befieg'd him 
in the City of Pavia. This Duke had alſo receiv'd particular Encourage- 
ment, and conſtant Pay from the King of England; but by means of the am- 
bitious Cardinal, who had fecret Reſentments againſt the Emperor, the Pay 
was ſuddenly ſtopp'd or withdrawn. This hapning at the Time when the 
Duke was beſieg' d by the French King in Pavia, it drove him to ſuch a De- 
oree of Fear and Deſpair, that he reſolv'd upon a moſt dangerous Eſcape. In 
the midſt of a dark Night he order'd Part of his Men to attack the Beſiegers 
on the weakeſt Side of the Town, while he ſally'd privately out of a Poſtern 
on the contrary Side. The Watch being ſlender, and the Soldiers in a ſecure 
Sleep, a mighty Terror aroſe, in which the Beſieg'd turn'd their Ordnance to 
the Place of the Outcry, when as ſuddetily Bourbon gaining upon their Backs, 
won all their Artillery, diſcharg'd them againſt their Owners, ſlew their Sol- 
Francis, the diers, cut down their Tents ; and laſtly, by the Viceroy of Naples, the French 
French King King himſelf was taken Priſoner in the Field; behaving himſelf with the 
_—_— _—_ Courage and Bravery of a Monarch, both before and during his Captivity. This 
rialiſts, remarkable Accident happen'd on the twenty fourth Day of February 1 524 


A. D. V. = Henry had now a greater Opportunity than ever of exerting his #-. 
ke genera 


P ol dore. 


1525. Power, and diſplaying his Grandeur in t Affairs of Europe; yet he . 

Reg. 1. Was very cautious how to 2 upon ſo unexpected a Change. When the 37 

Nies was brought to England, in Council it was thought fit the King ſhould 2“. 

7 8 with his Confedetate Charles, in giving ſome publick Demonſtration 
0 


Kine Henry Jo Therefore the King going to St. P aul's, an cauling a Maſs to be ; 
as ; ſung 4 a more ſolemn Manner than ordinary, ſeem'd to celebrate the Victory; 


tho inwardly he was not ſo well fatisfy'd with it : For, as he confider'd the 
Emperor ti wn to a Greatneſs ſcarce allowable with Reaſon of State, or 
due Terms of Neighbourhood, he deliberated with his Council what was moſt 
proper to be done next. Whereupon it was thought fit immediately to ſend Am- 
aſladors into Spain, to tepreſcht to the Emperot, * How that War og 
| 88 made 
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made at a common Charge, it was reaſonable that both ſhould receive the 
* Fruit of it : That thePart to which the King of England pretended, was In- 
* heritance in France, which he defir'd might be reſtor'd ; in which the Empe- 
* ror's beſt Aſſiſtance could not be doubted, both becauſe it was juſtin it ſelf, and 
* agreeable to their late Treaty; by Virtue of which he was to require the Em- 
* peror to proceed in levying Forces againſt France, in which his Majeſty would 


* ikewife concur. Nor was it to be doubted that the Emperor would decline 
this Motion, fince he himſelf would finally reap the Benefit of it; for as his 
* Majeſty was reſolv'd to ratifie and confirm the intended Match between the 
Emperor and the Princeſs Mary, who was Heir not only to the Crown of 
England, but to all the Titles in France, ſo all at laſt would devolve upon 
* him ; which therefore might be thought ſo advantageous, that he could not 
* think it unreaſonable to deliver up King Francis into his Majeſty's Hands, upon 


conſigning the Princeſs to his?” This Advice being approv'd by all, an Em- 


baſſie was diſpatch'd into Spain ; in which it was further offer'd, That the Prin- 
ceſs Mary ſhould be deliver'd into the Emperor's Hands, upon proper Conditi- 


ons. But the Emperor being reſolv'd that none ſhould partake of the Profit or 


Honour of the late Victory, the Embaſſie found no real Reception in Spain; 
upon which King Henry return'd to that brave and wiſe Reſolution he ha 
formerly taken, to make himſelf Arbiter of Chriſtendom, and to puniſh him 
who interrupted the pablick Peace. To which he had alſo many other Induce- 
ments : For the Lady Margaret of Flanders, who by Articles was to have rais'd 
Forces againſt the French, began already to treat with them for an Accommnda. 
tion ; and when Demand was made for the Payment of the Money lent to the 
Emperor in his greateſt Neceſſity, nothing was return'd but a dilatory Excuſe. 
Nor was the King ignorant of the Treaty which the Emperor had already begun 
for the ranſoming of Francis; of a Match propos'd with Iſabella Princeſs of 


ſolves, 


His brave Re- 


- 


Portugal, which reflected on his Daughter's Reputation, Laſtly the Pope's | 


Breve, repreſenting the Danger of Chriſtendom from the increaſing Proſperity 
of the Turks, had ſo prevail'd with King Henry, that he thought fit to lay 
aſide all Ambition to recover his Inheritance in France, and to endeavour for a. 
Univerſal Peace. | 

In Purſuance of this laudable Deſign, as the Remembrapce of the obliging 
Enterview between King Henry and Francis did not — 7 little, ſo the Re- 
putation that the latter had gain'd by his Courage in this laſt Action, had kind- 
led in our generous King's Mind a compaſſionate Zeal for his Delivery. There- 
fore at the Requeſt of the King of France's Mother, who had much diſpos'd 
King Henry to return to his ancient Friendſhip, he ſent particular Orders to 
his Ambaſſadors in Spain, to intercede for the Liberty of King Francis; who 
had already begun the Way in a particular Letter to the Emperor, in which he 
declar'd, That the greateſt Comfort he found in this abandon'd Condition, was 
his falling into the Hand, F ſo generous a Prince, who would not oblige bim 
to what might be unjuſt to require, or impoſſible to paſing * That be there. 


fore hop'd ſufficient Security would be 2 for his Freedom, ſince inſtead of 


detaining an unuſeful Priſoner, he ſhould make 4 King bis Slave ; when it 
was more advantageous to haue him a faithful Friend, than to ſuffer bim to 
die in Deſperation. None yet was ſo vigilant and intentive in this Affair, or 
the general Good of the Kingdom, as Madam Loviſe, his Mother and Regent 
of France, who by many forcible and reiterated Embaſſies, drew moſt of the 


He deſizns to 
releaſe the 
French King. 


Chriſtan Potentates and Republicks to favour the Deliverance of her Son. The 


Emperor finding ſuch powerful In terceſſions, of his own Accord ſent ſome Pro- 
poſitions and Articles to the Captive King ; ſome of which were ſo hard and 


diſpleafing to him, that he is ſaid to have drawn his Dagger, crying, It is 


better for a King of France to die after this Manner; but was prevented from 
© uſing ih one of his Attendants. - Yet to gratifie the Emperor, he gave Or- 


Peep at 


der that two of the chief Priſoners, mention'd'in the Propoſals, ſhould be ſet 
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at Liberty. And after that, new Conditions were offer'd the Emperor, which 
tho advantageous in themſelves, yet ſeveral Objections were rais'd againſt them, 
and nothing was concluded. About this Time the Emperor holding his Cur- 
tes or Parliament at Toledo, among other Things it was petition'd by the Eſtates 
aſſembled, that the Emperor being now of Age to marry, ſhould take to his 
wife Iſabella the Infanta of Portu al, and not the Princeſs Mary of England; 
which was very agreeable to the Mind of him, who now aſpir d to univerſal 
Monarchy. : | 

The French King being weary of his Reſtraint in Italy, at length procur'd 

himſelf to be remov'd into Fre reputing his Change of Priſon as a ſecond 

Liberty. Being brought to Maurid, he fell fo dangerouſly ſick, that the Phy- 

ficians had little Hopes of his Life, unleſs the Emperor would be pleas'd ſpee- 

dily to viſit him ; upon whoſe Viſitation, in which there was a pathetick In- 

terview, he ſoon recover'd his Health, tho' not immediately his Strength. Here 

new Propoſitions were made for his Deliverance, and new Objections were 

rais'd againſt them. In the mean Time the Pope, the Yenetians and Princes 

of Italy, leagu'd together in Defence of the common Cauſe againſt the Empe- 

ror, and invited King Henry into the Treaty ; nor did it leſſen their Suſpicion 

of Charles's aiming at univerſal Monarchy, becauſe upon his taking Francis 

Priſoner, he wrote to the King of England and Princes of Italy, That be ſhould 

not take it well if any of them diſſurb d the Dominions of Francis, ſince being his 

Priſoner, be could do no leſs than protect him againſt all others. Madam Lo- 

viſe the French Regent continu'd her Meſſages to King Henry, to procure his 

„ makes « Aſſiſtance for the Redemption of her Son; till at length a Treaty for that Pur- 
Treaty with poſe was concluded at Moore, Auguſt the thirtieth, in which was to be an Amne- 


France. ſty of all Injuries done in the late Wars between England and France, and other 
: Articles confirm'd. And by another — Hrng Year at Lyons, the Regent 
oblig'd her ſelf to pay all the Arrears due to King Henry's Siſter Mary, by Vir- 


tue of her Marriage with Lewis the Twelfth, and alſo to ſuffer her to enjo! 
her Jointure without Moleſtation. At length the Emperor concluded a Matc! 
with his Neice Iſabella of Portugal; alledging for his Excuſe to King Henry, 

The Emperor That at the Petition of bis States aſſembled at Toledo he had comply'd with hi 
2 Subjects Deſires, which be hop d would be underſtood as no Breach of Friendſhip. 
2 . King Henry, conſidering the tender Age of his Daughter, and that it was incon- 

gruous to allie himſelf with a Prince againſt whom he might ſoon draw his Sword, 
ſeem'd well ſatisfy*'d to relinquiſh the Match upon mutual Conſent. After 
which Time the Intimacy an * between them became ſo remiſs, that at 
length it was wholly diſſolv'd: Inforhuch that the Ambaſſadors on both Sides 
were recall'd, and the Emperor, who before us'd to fign all his Letters by the 
Title of Son and Kinſman, from henceforwards only ſubſcrib'd Charles. It 
was the leſs to be wonder'd that the Emperor began now to take ſuch State 
upon him, fince a richer Booty than that of Francis fell into his Hands, that 
is, the Empire of Peru, where the golden Mines of Potoſi and many others 
were firſt diſcover d. 5 
While Affairs thus paſs'd in foreign Parts, King Henry, who well knew that . 
to maintain a ſure Peace at home was almoſt as expenſive as the making War 
abroad, advis'd with his Council how to provide himſelf with Money. Yet as 
the Cardinal had undertaken the King ſhould never want, as long as he might 
manage the publick Affairs, ſo they gladly diſcharg'd themſelves on him. But 
the ny of Government conſiſts in ſuch a nice Proportion, that no one 
Part can fafely be ſtrain'd higher, unleſs the reſt can be well tun d to it. And 
this appear d in the Actions of this Year, when Commiſſions being granted out 
me Diftur. into all the Counties of En land, for levying the fixth Part of every Lay-Man's 
banees in Ent- Goods, and the fourth of the Clergies, the People in general were ſo diſguſted, 
land about rd. that they were ready to break out into Rebellion; alledging not only their own 
fog of Wn: poverty, but that the Commiſſions were againſt Law. The King upon 1 | 
: , | | ſolv 


* 
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ſolv'd to diſa vow the whole Proceeding ; and by Letters to all Parts, declar'd, 
He expected nothing from them but by Way of Benevolence. This procur'd the 
Cardinal many Curſes, and the King as many Bleſſings; notwithſtanding under 
the Name of Benevolence, he requir'd great Sums of all his Subjects, and par- 
ticularly of the Citizens of London. is Way was likewiſe oppos'd by many, 
eſpecially in the Country, where ſome Perſons took up Arms ; but by the 
Perſuaſion of the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, they ſubmitted themſelves, and 
were brought to London, and there ſecur d. The King perſiſting in his Inten- 
tion not to puniſh any on this Occaſion, brought the Matter to the Council- 
Table ; where the Cardinal by "the 4 of Apology declar'd, He bad done nothing 
without firſt adviſing with the Judges, who poſitively affirmed the King might 
lawfully demand any Sum by Commiſſion, and that the Council of State confirm'd 
this Method, But the King declaring, That be was aſſur d his Subjects were 
richer than be found them by this Commiſſion, all the Blame was charg'd on the 
falſe Informers, and Pardon granted to all thoſe who deny'd the former Bene- 
volence. Hereupon the Delinquents were brought to the Star-Chamber, where 
after a ſevere Reprimand given them, the Cardinal ſaid, That notwithſtanding 
their great Offences, the King in Conſideration of their Neceſſities, bad granted 
them his moſt gracious Pardon, upon Condition they gave in Sureties for their 
ood Bebaviours. But they replying, They had no Sureties, the Cardinal, to 
how a popular A&, offer'd with the Duke of Norfolk to ſtand bound for them, 
at which they were diſcharg'd. | | 
Ihe prodigious Cardinal, who by the Concurrence of the Papal and Regal 
Authority, had ſuppreſs'd ſeveral Monaſteries, and given ſuch a Terror to the 
reſt, as to draw large Sums from them, would not ſo deſiſt, but ſtill continu'd 
his Purpoſes of converting the Profits of all thoſe, to other Uſes, which by 
any Colour might be reputed Supernumerary. And having thus eſtabliſh' Te Erni. 
his extenſive Authority, he was judg'd by this Time, between Viſitations, Wolley, of 
making of Abbots, Probates of Teſtaments, granting of Faculties, Licenſes, 
and Diſpenſations, and many other Ways, befides the great Penſions he had 
from Foreign Princes, to have made his Treaſury equal to the King's, not- 
withſtanding the Sums he often tranſmitted to Rome, In which way of en- 
riching himſelf, his Agent John Allen, accompany'd with a great Train, and 
riding from one Religious Houſe to another, in a kind of perpetual Progreſs, 
or Viſitation, did the Cardinal no ſmall Service. But as this at laſt became a 
publick Grievance, ſo the King took Notice of it in ſo ſharp a Manner, that 
the Cardinal was inforc'd not only to excuſe himſelf with much Submiſſion, 
but alſo to promiſe Amendment ; proteſting withal, That in bis laſt Will and 
Teſtament, be had left a great Part of his Eſlate to bis Highneſs. He did not 
only oblige the King by this, but likewiſe having now built his fair Palace at 
Hampton-Court, and wiſely conſidering how it would increaſe Mens Envy 
againſt him, he freely gave it to the King, who in Exchange permitted him to 
live in Richmond Houſe. He always took Care to ſooth the warm Monarch 
in promoting all his private Pleaſures, in which he was often too great a Sharer | j 
with his Maſter. One of the Liberties the King took at his leiſure Hours, Tie rings il 
was to follow the Charms of Love: For as all Things concurr'd, his noble ?/*a'wes, | 
Preſence and Perſon being further exalted by his high Dignity and Valour, 
it was not ſtrange, if among ſo many beautiful Ladies at Court, and ſuch a 
Cardinal to encourage him, he both gave and receiv'd Temptation. Among 8 
whom Mrs. Elizabeth Blunt, Daughter to Sir Fobn Blunt, was thought, for 
her rare Ornaments of Nature and Education, to be the Miracle of her Time; 
which caus d ſuch a ſecret Intimacy between them, as at laſt ſhe bore him a Son. 
This Child proving ſo equally like both his Parents, that he became the beſt nd natural 
Emblem of chat mutual Affection, he was call'd Henry Ficz-Roy by the King, *. 
and. ſo much avow'd by him, that having at this Time attain'd the Age of fix 
Years, he was publickl 3 and the ſame Day creat * 
15 | PPP 2 91 
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inoham, Duke of Richmond and Somerſet, Lieutenant-General beyong 
The 2nd Warden- General of the Borders of Scotland, and ſhortly after Ag. 


iral of England: And he was the more cheriſh'd by the King, becauſe h 
— a no Iſſue Male from his Queen. 8 e 


Such was the generous Diſpoſition of King Henry, that he not only — 


ceded for the Captive King Francis, but likewiſe for the 


expell'd King Chri- 
ſtian of Denmark. Therefore he ſent Ambaſſadors to 


Denmark, to perſuade 


* his Subjects to recall him Home; from whence nothing had ſo much chac'd 


him as the Guilt and Horror of ſhedding ſo much Blood among his People; 
but the exaſperated Danes poſitively refus'd either him or his Son. But he 
had better Succeſs as to the Liberty of the French King, which after a Year's 
Captivity, was obtain'd upon very hard Terms, if any Thing can be hard that 
ſets a King out of Priſon. For in the Beginning of this Year, a Treaty be- 
tween the Emperor and the French King was concluded, call'd, The Concord 
of Madrid, conſiſting of forty four Articles, and more Particulars. Among many 
other Matters it was agreed, that on the ſame Day Francis was ſet at Libert 


his two Sons, the Dauphine and the Duke of Orleans, ſhould be deliver'd » 


Hoſtages into the Emperor's Hands: After which Francis was to deliver up the 


Dukedom of Burgundy to the Emperor, reſtore the Duke of Bourbon and all 
his Friends, marry the Einperor's Siſter Leonora, and indemnify the Emperor 
againſt all Demands on the Part of the King of England, All which at large 
being ſolemnly ratify'd, and ſworn on both Sides, on the eighteenth of March 
the Prench King was exchang'd for his two Sons on the Borders of France with 
unuſual Niceneſs and Formality; and being once at Liberty, he immediately 
mounted a Fleet Horſe, and riding with the greateſt Swiftneſs cry'd out, I'm 4 
King, I'm a King ! in ſuch a Manner, as tho* he then defign'd to have little 
Regard to the late Treaty. King Henry having been a Principal Agent in 
this Affair, both as to his Captivity and Deliverance, he immediately diſ- 
patch'd Sir Thomas Cheyney to congratulate his ſafe Return, and to take his 
Oath to the Treaty of Moore; which Francis accepting, ſent a Meſſenger to 
inform King Henry of the Conditions of his Delivery, and to acknowledge that 
he chiefly ow'd his Liberty to him; which Acts of Civility, afterwards pro- 
duc'd a more firm Correſpondency between theſe two Monarchs. By the Trea- 
ty of Moore, it was agreed that the French King ſhould pay two Millions of 

rowns to the King of England, at ſome appointed Days; and after that to 
pay to King Henry during Life, the annual Sum of a hundred thouſand Crowns. 
Not long after a new famous League was mide between the Pope and Francis, 
the Venetians, the Florentines, and Francis Sforza Duke of Milan, call'd by 
the Name of the Clementine League, and ſign d at Coignac in France, May the 
twenty ſecond, by which the Pope abſolv'd the French King from the Oath he 
had ſworn at Madrid, and they all united againſt the Emperor, and further 


declar'd the King of England Protector of the League. Upon which King 


Henry, debating in his Council how he ſhould act in this Affair, it was nicel 
and r determin'd, That he ought not to be a Party, where he might 2 
a Judge. . | 

Abe Emperor was exceedingly alarm'd at this League, and ſolemnly pro- 
teſted againſt Pope Clement, as an ungrateful Perſon, Who by his Favour had 
been made both Cardinal and Pope, notwithſtanding ſome Allegations that he 
was ee and uncapable of either of thoſe Dignities. He exclaim'd againſt 
the French King, as perjur'd and falſe, and againſt the Venetians, as wavering 
and unconſtant : However, his principal Care was to intangle and divide them. 
And tho in Bay, upon publiſhing the League by the Pope, they levy'd their 
appointed Numbers, yet Francis being in Hopes of the Reſtitution of his Chil- 
dren, delay'd ſo much on his Part, that the Imperial Army gain'd ſuch Advan- 
tage, that Sforza was conſtrain'd to yield to the Dukedom of Milan, and fly to 
the 1:44ian Army under the Dukę of Urbin. About the ſame Time the 


peror 


* 
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peror was inform'd, That in Conſequence of the Pope's Relaxation of Francis's 
Oath, the Parliament of Paris and the King's Council had totally diſannull'd 
the Treaty of Madrid, as being concluded by a Perſon under Conſtraint and 
Impriſonment. Further to colour this Refulal, Francis ſent Ambaſſadors to W 
Spain, again to aſſure the Emperor, That Burgundy could not be alienated from his 4rti- 
rom the French Crown; and that if be would return his Sons at a reaſonable des with the = 
Ranſom, be would take his Siſter Leonora for bis Queen; if not, he would " 
recover them by Force. The ſeveral Ambaſſadors alſo of the Confederates then 
in his Court, and particularly the Engliſh, concurr'd in this Matter; requi- 
ring further, That he would recall the 8 out of Lombardy, and reſtore 
Sforza ; relinquiſh his Pretenſions to Naples, and not go to Italy with an 
Army; and that he would pay the King of England; all the Confederates of 
the League, in caſe of Refuſal, denouncing War againſt him. The Emperor 
anſwer'd to all theſe Particulars, and declar'd , He was my to defend him- 
ſelf againſt them all. Not long after, King Francis ſent the Archbiſhop of 
Bourdeaux, with others, to deſire the Reſtitution of his Children; to which 
the Emperor, now more incens d, reply'd, F be would haue bis Children, 
be mu#, according to his Oath and Promiſe, return Priſoner bimſelf. After 
that he privately defir'd the Ambaſſador to tell his Maſter, That by his own 
Acknowledgment, He had done cowardly and perfidionſy in breaking the Treaty 
75 Madrid, and that if he deny d it, he would make it good in Perſon againit 
im. King Francis wanted not Courage to reply in the ſame Language; but 
in the mean Time he caus'd an Apology to be publiſh'd, in Vindication of his 
Breach of Faith, and ſent it to all Chriſtian Princes; to which the Emperor 
reply'd with another, and with as much Severity as the Cauſe requir'd, In Te French 
the mean Time King Francis enter'd into a new. League with King Henry, SY _ 4 
which principally concern'd the Reſtitution of his two Sons, and the Moneys with England. 
due from the Einperor to the King of * This was ſcarcely concluded, 
before the Family of the Colunna's in Italy, being of the Imperial Faction, 
with three or four thouſand Men, enter'd the City of Rome, and ravag'd part 
of it ; and then forc'd the Pope to fly to the Caſtle St. Angelo, where he was 
oblig'd to a Truce of four Months with the Emperor, to withdraw his Forces 
out of Lombardy, and to pardon all paſt Offences. | 
And now King Henry, finding no Advantage to be expected from treating A. D. 
with the Emperor, and underſtanding with what Indignity the Pope had lately _ 
been us'd, he reſolv'd according to his former League to join againſt that Prince 1527. 
who appear'd moſt refractory. Therefore conceiving the Fault to be in the Reg. * 
Emperor, he immediately enter'd into a ſtri& League with Francis, chuſing 
rather to concur with him in Particular , than to embrace the Clementine 
League, as containing oy Articles that no ways concern'd him. Therefore 
he propos'd to the French King the Princeſs Mary in Marriage , fince the Em- 
peror had deny'd him Leonora; and offer'd beſides to enter into an offenſive 
League with him, for the Recovery of his Children, and forcing the Emperor 
to reaſonable Conditions. Francis joyfully accepting this Motion, demanded 
the Princeſs Mary's Picture. which, together with the King's, was granted, and 
the Match was treated in France by the Eneliſh Agents, the Biſhop of Bath, and 
Sir William Fitz-Williams. The French King, if he marry'd her, requir'd 
ſhe ſhould be immediately given into his Hands ; but King Henry diſſenting, 
becauſe ſhe was but eleven Years of Age, the Biſhop of Tarbe, the Viſcount 
' Turenne, and the Preſident of Paris, came into England, where on the laſt of other 71ca- 
April three Treaties were concluded, as may be ſeen at large in the Lord Hey. lies concluded. 
bert. As to the Marriage, it was agreed that the Princeſs Mary ſhould be given | 
either to Francis himſelf or to his ſecond Son the Duke of Orleans ; and that Al- 
ternative was to be determin'd by the two Kings at anEnterview deſign'd afterwards 
at Calais, with Forfeitures on both Sides if the Marriage were hinder d. Then 
in Conſideration that King Henry and his Succeſſors ſhould never moleſt the 
French 
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French King in any of thoſe Dominions he now poſſeſs d, Francis did here 
bind himſelf and his Succeſſors, to pay every Year at two ſeveral Terms, after 
the Deceaſe of King _ all the Kings of England his Succeſlors, forty 
fix thouſand Crowns de Soleil, and twenty four Sols Tournois , without De- 
duction or Prejudice to the Sums already due to King Hewy, by the Treaty of 
Moore in 1525. Further the French King, bound himſelf and his Succeſſors, 
to give of the Salt of Brovage yearly, as well to Henry as his Succeſſors, to 
the Value of fifteen thouſand Crowns, as above-menrion'd. In theſe Treaties 
was the firſt Scruple rais'd by Foreigners, (particularly the Biſhop of Tarbe) 
concerning the Legitimation of the Princeſs Mary, which caus'd ſuch Commo- 
tions afterwards. 

Before the Concluſion of this Treaty , Pope Clement had ſent Letters to 
King Henry, complaining of the Indignities offer'd to his Perſon by Cardinal 
Columna and the Imperialiits ;, aſſuring him, That if he and the French King 
would eſfectually aſſiſt bim, be would break the late Agreement made with the 

Imperial Party, to which he beld bimſelf not ig d. becauſe he was under 
Conſtraint. Upon which, King Henry, who had always been true to the See 
of Rome, ſent him about thirty thouſand Ducats for preſent Uſe; which fo 
encourag'd the Pope, that he cited Cardinal Columna to appear at Rome upon 
Pain of Deprivation of his Dignity ; while he on the other Side threaten'd to 
call a Counſel againſt him, and depoſe him for Simony, and other Incapacities. 
Upon which, the Pope with an Army enter'd the Kingdom of Naples, and took 
ſeveral Places belonging to that Family; but the Confederates coming ſlowly to 
his Aſſiſtance, and hearing that great Forces were coming from Spain againſt 
him, for to gain a Ceſſation of Arms for eight Months, he was compell'd to 
make a diſhonourable Compliance, and to give ſixty thouſand Ducats. Yet after 
this, being again encourag'd with ſome Hopes from his Allies, and having by a 
Simoniacal Creation of fourteen Cardinals rais'd three hundred thouſand Du- 
cats, he ventur d upon a ſecond Breach of Faith, and diſown'd the laſt Treaty; 
giving the Kingdom of Naples to Count Vaudemont, whom he ſent with For- 

ces to ſubdue it. But for this he met with a greater Puniſhment than before; for 
the Duke of Bourbon,at the Head of the Imperialiſts, prevented all his Deſigns, and 

Rome plun- march'd directly with his hungry Army to the Walls of Rome; and giving the 

rs a in. Aſſault, tho' he receiv'd a mortal Wound himſelf, yet that glorious City was 
ſoon taken by Storm, with the Slaughter of ſeveral thouſands of all Ages. 
That proud City never ſaw ſo ſad and diſmal a Day, not when it was ſack d by 
the Gothe, and other barbarous Nations; for the Soldiers kill'd whomſoever 
they met, and cut them in Pieces; the Streets flow'd with Blood, the Altars were 
deſpoil'd, the Churches and Monaſteries ranſack'd, the Nuns and Virgins ra- 
viſh'd, and the Palaces of the Pope, Cardinals and Princes, rifled and plun- 
der d; ſo that it is impoſſible to expreſs what Wealth and Riches lay in Heaps, 
and what precious Commodities belonging to Merchants were made a Prey to 

. common Soldiers. But what made the Spoil greater, was the Number of Pri- 
ſoners, who were all forc'd to pay ſuch Ranſoms as were laid upon them ; and. 
to augment the Ignominy, as well-as Deſolation of this miſerable State, the. 
Prelates were taken b the Soldiers, and in all their Habits and Pontificalibus 
ſet upon Aſſes and Mules, and led through the Streets with Contempt and De- 
riſion. The Pope amidſt theſe Diſtractions fled to the Caſtle of St. Angelo, 
with ſeventeen. Cardinals , the Ambaſſadors of . France, Venice, and 
Florence, and about five hundred Soldiers; where being. ſtraitly beſieg'd, he 
was forc d not only to-ſurrender-that Caſtle, with Oftia , Civita Vecchia, and 

The ye Other Places, but alſo to give Hoſtages for four hundred thouſand Ducats, and 

taken Priſoner. after all, to ſurrender himſelf Priſoner to the Emperor. 
This gave mighty Offence to all the Princes of Chriftendom, except the 
Lutherans of Germany; of which the Emperor was ſoon ſenſible, and imme. 
diately thought fit to give them Satisfaction. Among all which, none * 


> 
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ſo conſiderable as King Henry; to whom, by a Letter dated Auguſt the Second, 
he made a kind of Apology for theſe Proceedings, declaring alſo the Cauſes 
why his Army could not be with-held from invading Rome ; I by ſo as he 
diſclaim d any Part, either the counſelling or authorizing the Fact: He forgot 
not alſo, upon the Inſtahce of the IP and French Ambaſſadors for the 
Pope's Liberty, to write obligingly to his Holineſs, offering his Love and 
Friendſhip, in caſe he defir'd it; but to the chief Officers of his Army he ſent 
Inſtructions, which for ſome Space amus'd them: For he commanded them 
to ſet the Pope at Liberty, Pet ſo to provide, that 4 4 Friend he ſbould not 
become an Enemy. This Myſterious Meſſage caus' d great Delays in the Pope's 
Deliverance, and much pro oy his Miſery ; Which caus'd him to * 
to King Henry and the Cardinal, proteſting, That all the Help and Succour be * begs Ki 
could expe in this Extremity was from England, and therefore be implor'd henry r 5 
bis Aſſiſtance. At the ſame Time the Engliſh Ambaſſadors in Spain potently ace. 
mediated for the Deliverance of King Francis s Sons upon more moderate Terms 
than was formerly propos d; and in Concluſion fo prevail'd, that the Empe- 
ror ſeem'd willing to relinquiſh his Demand of Burgundy, and to accept of 
ſuch a Ranſom as Francis had once voluntarily offer'd, which was two Millions 
of Crowns. But all this was again interrupted by the repeated Intelligence of 
the Pope's Impriſonment, which ſo rouz'd the warm Temper of King Henry, 
that he would not ſo much as vouchſafe an Anſwer to the Emperor's Letter, 
but reſolv'd to join in a ſtricter League with Francis, concluding that Charles 
would never have ſo inſolently treated the Head of the Church, if he had not 
aſpir'd to univerſal Monarchy. According] he enter'd into a new Confede- 
racy with Francis, by which they mutually agreed to deſiſt from their War 
in the Low-Countries, and to tranſport it into Italy, with ſeveral other Par- 
ticulars. Upon this, Clarenceaux, King of Arms, was ſent to King Henrys 
Refidenciaries in Spain, who were to declare to the Emperor, That in Regard 
the King of England was at half the Charge of the War with Francis, the 
Emperor ſhould ſend him half the Prize and Booty taken at Pavia, and one 
1 the two Hoſlages, or elſe Clarenceaux ſhould denounce War againſt him. 
o which rough Meſſage the Emperor return'd a ſoft and ſubtle Anſwer, 
which ſhew'd he had no other Deſign at preſent but to gain Time. 
The two Kings of England and France being inform'd of the Emperor's 
dilatory Proceedings, together with the be Diſtreſs, would no longer delay 
to give Orders for their own, as well as the general Affairs of Chriſtendom, 
Therefore the Cardinal, as the moſt proper Perſon, was order'd to France, both 
for concluding the Marriage of the Princeſs Mary either with Francis, or the 
Duke of Orleans his Son, as alſo for other Occaſions. A more magnificent woigy's/61cn- 
Embaſſy than this of the Cardinals was never known; he was attended with all 4% Embaſj 
the Pomp and Splendor of a Sovereign Monarch, and a glorious Equipage of a f* France. 
thouſand Horſe. At Boloign he was met by the Cardinal of Lorrain and the 
Chancellor of Alanzon, with the like Number of Horſe, who accompany'd him 
in his Way to Monſtreuil, and afterwards to Abbeville, where he continu'd in 
great State for ſome Days. Shortly after the French King, with Madam Loviſe 
his Mother, coming to Amiens, the Cardinal with all his ſplendid Train ſet 
forwards from Abbeuille ; of which Notice being given, King Francis, being 
Royally attended, met him a Mile and a half from the Town; and the Cardi- 
nal was ſo exact in the honourable Circumſtances of Addrefs, that he would 
not yield to the French Monarch one Step in his Approaches. Being met with 
mutual Embraces, Francis, after a moſt obliging Acknowledgment that he 
ow'd his Liberty chiefly to the King of England, conducted him to his Lodg- 
ings. During many Ceremonies, Entertainments, and Viſits, three Treaties were Three Treaties 
enter'd into, and concluded on the Eighteenth Day of duguft z by the Firſt of *. 
which the Princeſs Mary was to marry to the French King's dSoh the Dune 
of Orleans, but the Time not exactly appointed. The Second related chiefly to 
is any 
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any Treaty that might be made between either of the two Kings and the Em- 

ror. By the Third it was agreed, that no Act, Sentence, Bull, Letter or 

= proceeding from the Pope, during his Captivity, and tending to the 

Damage of the two Kings, or the Legantine Power of the Cardinal, ſhould be 

obey'd, or have any Force. And the Power theſe two Princes afſum'd began 

the Taſte that King Henry took of governing the Clergy in chief ; of which, 

as well as the Diſlolution of Monaſtries, the firſt Arguments and Impreſſions 

were deriv'd from the Cardinal; who having now in a Conference with ſome 
Cardinals at Compeign, reſolv'd that ſuch a Power for the Government of the 

Church was in theſe Times neceſſary, took on him the Charge of the Eccle- 

ſiaſtical Affairs in England, under the Title of Vicar-General. On the Six- 
teenth of September the Cardinal prepar'd to return ; whereupon Francis not 

only richly preſented him, but conducted him through the Town, and a Mile 

beyond, accompany'd with the King of Navarre, the Pope's Legate, and the 

chief Nobility. The Cardinal now haſtning homewards, came toCalais, where 

having eſtabliſh'd a Mart, he arriv'd at the Engliſh Court in the End of Sep- 
tember, where he was receiv'd by the King with great Demonſtrations of Af- 

The Reception fection. To correſpond with this Embaſſy, the French King ſent De Mont- 
of the French morency, Grand Maiſire, and ſeveral Noblemen and others, to ratify the 
Ambaſſadri- League in England; who, to the Number of fix hundred Horſe, were con- 
ducted to London, and lodg'd in the Biſhop's Palace. They were firſt enter- 

tain'd by the Cardinal at Hampton. Court, with an unexpected Magnifi- 

cence, and ſhortly after by the King at Greenwich with a Feaſt ſurpaſſin 

all Imagination, and then with a Comedy, in which his Daughter the ers 

had a particular Part. On this Day alſo the King of England receiv'd at 
the Hands of Montmorency, the Order of St. Michael ; and the King of 
France, with no leſs Solemnity, that of the Garter in Paris. Both Princes 
likewiſe gave their Oath and Seal of Gold for the Ratification of the late 


Treaty. ; 
The Empero's The Emperor not being ignorant of theſe Treaties, thought fit to prevent 
Deſigns: the Execution of them, by a timely Compliance with all that could in reaſon 


be expected from him. Therefore on the Fifteenth of September he offer'd to 
the French and Engliſb Ambaſſadors reſiding at his Court, That the Article for 
the Reſtitution of Burgundy ſhould be rafed cut of the Treaty of Madrid; 
That Francis ſhculd pay 5 the Ranſom cf his Sons, the two Millions of 
Crowns that were offer'd ; and cut of them ſo much ſhould be allow'd, as 
would pay the King of England. When theſe and ſome other Particulars were 
approv'd on both Sides, the French Ambaſſadors alledg'd that they wanted ſuffi- 
cient Authority from their King to fign them, which they promis'd to pro- 
cure; ſo that the Concluſion of Peace was at this Time deferr'd on their Parts. 
The Emperor not much diſſatisfy' d, return'd to his former Arts of dividing the 
two Kings; therefore he ſent privately to the Cardinal, offering him large 
Sums for that Purpoſe, beſides his ordinary Penſion, which was twenty four 
thouſand Crowns per Anmm. Notwithſtanding which, becaufe he had pre- 
vented him in the Papacy, and deny'd him the Archbiſhoprick of Toledo, 
when both had been promis'd to him, he was found inexorable. Therefore 
on the Twelfth of December the Engliſh Ambaſſadors made particular Demands 
to the Emperor at Bruges ; That be would immediately pay to their Maſter 
what Money had been lent him in the Time of Exigency, and pay a Penal 
of five hundred thouſand Ducats, for not marrying the Princeſs Mary accord- 
ing to Agreement ; as likewiſe that he would deliver the Pope, and make full 
Satisfaction for the Damage he had ſuſtain d. To theſe the Emperor gave eva- 
five Anſwers, except to that concerning the Pope, to which he ſaid Orders 
Tie Pe re. Were given for his Deliverance. This laſt rov'd true, for the Emperor having 
covers his Li. brought the Pope to new Terms, order d him to be ſex at Liberty ; but the 
terry, Pope prevented thew, by making hisEſcape in the Habit of a Merchant, | - 
| I 
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Sum agreed on was paid, towards railing of which, he was forc'd:to make ſe- 
veral Cardinals for ey, and granted Licences in the Kingdom of Naples, 
and other Places for alienating of Ecclefiaſtical Goods and Poſſeſſions; giving 
therein a Beginning, as ſome obſerve, to that Liberty, which was afterwards 
taken in divers Places. The Pope being at Liberty he gave Notice of it to King 
Henry and Cardinal Woolſey, acknowledging them great Inſtruments in the hap- 
y e, and deſiring the King to continue his Protection to the See of 
2 yu which the Cardinal repair'd in ſolemn Triumph to the Cathe- 
dral of St. wee ag caus'd Te Deum to be ſung, and Bonfires and other Re- 
jo to be made. - - | | 
g's e following Year the two Kings proceeded more openly, and ſent their 
ſeveral Heralds to the Emperor, Clarenceaux from the King of England, and 
Guyenne from the King of France, to expoſtulate their Grievances, and upon 


than to continue. bis Friend : But he anſwer'd Guyenne very roughly, bidding 
him tell his Maſter, That be had broken his Faith, in not performing the Co- 
venants agreed upon for his Liberty : And with theſe Anſwers he diſmiſs'd them; 
_ Guyenne thinking it not proper to deliver his Anſwer by Word of Mouth 
in iu 


home, and deliver'd their Anſwers; the French King was ſo incens'd, that 
ſoon after he ſent another Defiance to the Emperor, declaring in plain Terms 
That he ly d in bis Throat; and thereupon challeng'd him to a ſingle Combate, 
requiring him to appoint the Field, and he would appoint the Weapons, The 
Emperor accepted the Challenge, but other Occurrences intervening hin- 
der'd the Performance. In the mean Time the Emperor, being unwilling to 
make a Breach with England, ſent a particular Embaſſie to King Henry, de- 


fiance given by his Herald, as a full Denunciation of War, till be had heard 
ber of bis Pleaſure. To this King Henry reply'd in theſe Terms, Tho wwe high- 


King, pays us yearly a great Penſion and Tribute; wherefore, out of Juſtice 
Equity, we are oblig'd to maintain that Land, that Ta us ſuch a con- 
| fiderable Rent and Profit. 


- at Variance with the French King, and formidable to the Pope and the 
States of Itahy The King of France joining with the King of England, and 
both favouring the Pope: The King of England an Arbiter of Chriſtendom, 
whoſe Friendſhip was courted, and his Power dreaded by all of them, and who 
in a ſpecial Manner had oblig'd both the French King and preſent Pope. A 
five Years Truce was made with Scotland; Ireland was quieted by the Return 
of the Earl of Kildare; and England in Peace, but only uneaſie under ſome 
Managements of the Cardinal, and a little diſturb'd by the Progreſs of Lurbe- 
raniſm, As to the King himſelf, he had been fo great an Enemy to that Do- 


the Papacy, that if he had dy'd before this nineteenth Year of his Reign, he 
could ſcarce have miſs'd of being Canoniz'd, notwithſtanding all his Nam; 
for he abounded in thoſe Virtues, which had given Saintſhip to Kings for near 
a thouſand Years together, and had done more than any of them, by writing 
in Defence of the Roman Faith, | % 


* 


ch Terms, obtain'd to have it ſent in Writing. The Heralds return d. 


claring, That be had been ſo much oblig*d ta him, that he could not take the De- 
reſpect your Maſter, yet we cannot ſuffer him to deſtroy the Realm of France, 
2 is our true Inheritance, and for which our —.— and Allis the French 


Thus ſtood the Affairs of 4 in this memorable Lear 1528: The Em- The 8rate of 


ctrine, ſo faithful a Friend to the Roman Church, and fo ſtrong a Support to 


Night before they promis'd to deliver him, His Hoſtages yet reſnain'd till the 


his refuſing to redreſs them, to defie him as their open Enemy. The Emperor 25. «ing: of 
heard the Heralds with great Temper, and anſwer'd Clarenceaux very mildly, 1 — * Few 
That be knew his Maſter's Grievances were grounded upon Miſinformations, Defrances ts 


in which he would ſbortly rectiſie him by his Letters, as deſiring nothing more the Emperer. 


Pe. 
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; 1A | 
2 9 VI. The great King Henry had for nineteen Years liv'd in all Splendor ,,.,, 
3 b denſoy dall the Pleaſure and Glory ofa mighty Monarch, *9' 
Reo. 2 and Proſperity, and had enjoy da ; vofa mighty Monarch, 2 
g: 20 who commanded both at home and abroad. His Wars were made with Honour Swe, 
and Reputation, and his Treaties were juſt and advantageous; and he had no 
Inquietudes in all his Affairs, but in his Endeavours to raiſe Mony, in which 
the Cardinal always eas'd and reliev'd him. But at this Time a Domeſtick 
Trouble aroſe, which robb'd him of his former Eaſe, perplex*d all the reſt of 
his Government, and drew ſurpriſing Conſequences after it of the higeſt Na- 
ture. By virtue of a Bull and Diſpenſation from Pope Julius the Second, in 
the Year 1503, King Henry in his Youth had been contracted to his Brother 
Arthur's Widow; and by Virtue of the ſame Diſpenſation, and his Father's 
Means he marry'd her when he came to the Crown, by the Advice and 
Conſent of his Council, tho? contrary to the laſt Thoughts of his Father, and 
the Opinion of ſome very conſiderable for Judgment and Learning. For many 
Years he enjoy'd this virtuous Queen, without any Scruple of the Validity-of 
; the Match, or outward Mark of Unkindneſs between them; ſhe having born 
him two Sons, who dy'd in their Infancy, and one Daughter, the Princeſs Mary, 
now about twelve Years of Age. This Daughter having been offer'd to ſeveral 
crown'd Heads, as has been formerly related, many Doubts began to ariſe con- 
The King's Cerning her Legitimacy and Right to the Crown, and the Validity of the King's 
i z. own Marriage with his Brother's Widow. Now as other Princes had moy'd 
— Scruples againſt a Marriage with this Princeſs, the Heir of ſo great a Crown, 
ſo eſpecially the King began to make ſome himſelf, or rather to publiſh thoſe 
he declar'd he had ſome Years before. The King inſiſted upon all the Argu- 
ments of Conſcience, and ſeem'd to lay the greateſt Weight on the Prohibition 
inthe Levitical Law of marrying his Brother's Wife; and he being converſant 
in the Writings of the School-Men, found that they eſteem'd theſe Laws as 
Moral, and for ever binding, and that by Conſequence the Pope's Diſpenſation 
was of no Force, ſince his Authority did not extend ſo far as to diſpenſe with 
the Lawsof God. This caus'd him to refle& upon the Death of his Sons, which 
and ſ:ruples he now look'd on as a Judgment from Heaven for that unlawful Marriage; fo 
himſelf andthat he was very deſirous to have the Advice and Opinion of the chief Divines 
' 359% in the Nation. All the Biſhops of England, except Fiſber of Rocheſter, de- 
clar'd by a Writing under their Hands and Seals, that they judg'd the Mar- 
riage unlawful. And as the Point of Conſcience wrought on his Mind, ſo 
the Intereſt of the Kingdom requir'd that there ought to be no Scruples con- 
cerning the Succeſſion to the Crown; leſt as the bloody War between the 
Houſes of Lancaſter and Tork had been bury'd with his Father, ſo a new one 
ſhould ariſe at his Death. s 
Affairs ſtanding thus, no Probability of the Queen's Fruitfulneſs appearing, 
and ſhe having contracted ſome Diſeaſes that made her unacceptable to the 
King, he reſolv'd to have Recourſe to the Court of Rome; comforting himſelf, 
that there was no other Difficulty in removing all theſe Inconveniences, than 
the obtaining a Diſpenſation to diſſolve that Marriage, which only a Diſpenſa- 
tion had firſt made. He knew that the ſame Key that had lock'd, could unlock 
again; and he had reaſon to expect a quick and favourable Diſpatch of his Buſi- 
neſs at Rome, where Diſpenſations or Divorces in Favour of Princes uſually 
paſs, more with regard to the Merits of the Prince that deſires them, than the 
Cauſe itſelf, His Alliance ſeem'd then neceſſary to the Pope, who was at 
| | | that Time in Captivity ; nor could the Emperor with any good Pretence op- 
\ ppaoſe his Suit, ſince he had broken his Contract with his Daughter upon the Ac- 
count of the Doubtfulneſs of the Marriage. The Cardinal had alſo given him 
full Aſſurances of a ſatisfactory Anſwer from Rome; whether upon the Know- 
ledge he had of that Court, and of the Pope's Temper, or upon any Promiſe 
made him, is not certain. But that the Suit might not be ſhocking and reflect- 
** „ | ng 
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annulling the former Bull of 


ing upon the Authority of the papal Chair, the Reaſons to be alledg*d for the, e to. 
— ; Diſhe ſation, upon which the Divorce was to B, 7" * 

follow in Courſe, were 1 ſome falſe Suggeſtions in the Bull it- 

ſelf, and upon the Prote ſtation the King had made when he came to be of Age. 

In reality they were ſo material, that a favourable Pope, left wholly to him- 

ſelf, would have yielded to them without any Scruple. About this Time the 24 1 70 

King began to ſhe w ſome Favours to Mrs. 4nne Bolen, a Lady at Court, which Kane Bolen. 

caus d many to believe that all this Proceſs was mov'd by the unſeen Spring of 

that ſecret Affection. But it is not probable that the Ingagement of the King's 

Affections to any other gave the Riſe to all this; for ſo prying a Courtier as 

Wolſey was, would have diſcover'd it, and not have projected a Marriage with 

the French King's Siſter, as he did not long before, if he had ſeen. the King 

prepoſſeſs d: It is more probable the King conceiving himſelf in a manner diſ- 


charg'd of his former Marriage, gave a free Liberty to his Affections, which 


ſoon began to ſettle upon Mrs. Belen, This memorable Woman was Niece to 
the then Duke of Norfolk by her Mother, and related to ſeveral good Families, 
and was for ſome Years educated in the French Court, where ſhe was much 
admir'd, and no leſs in that of England, after her Return. She continu'd to 
live without any Blemiſh, till her unfortunate Fall gave Occaſion to ſome ma- 
licious Writers to defame her in all the Parts of her Life : She wanted no 
Charms relating to Wit or Perſon , tho' ſhe was more beautiful than graceful, 
and more pleaſant and witty, than nicely diſcreet. Upon her coming to the 
Engliſh Court, the Lord Piercy, being then a Domeſtick of the Cardinal's, 
made Love to her, and proceeded ſo far as to engage himſelf to marry her ; 
and her Conſent ſhows ſhe had then no Aſpirings to the Crown. But the Car- 
dinal, upon ſome private Reaſons, uſing Threats and other Methods, with great 
Difficulty put an Endto the Deſign ; for which it is ſaid the Lady ever after 
e EE on doi aro 6 

But to return to the famous Proceſs z Doctor Knight, then Secretary of State, 
was ſent to Rome to prepare his Holineſs in this important Affair; and the Fa- 
mily of the Cafſali having much of the Pope's Favour, they were likewiſe im- 
ploy'd to promote it. The Cardinal ſent a large Diſpatch to Sir Grepory Caſſali, 
ſetting forth all the Reaſons both in Conſcience and Policy, for obtaining a 
Commiſſion to himſelf to judge the Affair. Great Promiſes were made in the 
King's Name, both for publick and private Services, and nothing was omitted 
that might probably influence the Pope, or thoſe Cardinals who had greateſt 
Credit and Intereſt with him. Secretary Knight made Application to the Pope, 
after the moſt private Manner, and met with a very favourable Anſwer; for 
the Pope readily promis'd to diſſolve the Marriage : But a contrary Promiſe 
being exacted of him in the Emperor's Name, not to proceed in this Affair, he 
was reduc'd to exceeding Difficulties, not ſa much in reſpect of his Promiſes, 
which were impoſſible to keep on both Sides, as to his Intereſts, He was then 
in Captivity, and at the Mercy of the Emperor, whom he hated and diſtruſted, 
and at the ſame Time was infinitely deſirous to ſerve the King of England; 


therefore he projected to gain Time, and begg'd, That if the King would reſpite 


the Matter for a little Space, he ſhould not only bave the Diſpenſation, but 

every Thing that was in his Power to grant. At the ſame Time the Cardinal 
Sandlorum Quatuor made ſome Scruples concerning the Bull that was demanded, 
till he had rais'd his Price, and got a large Preſent; and then the Pope actually ſign'd 26. pope i: 
both a Commiſſion for Wolſey to try the Cauſe, and judge in it, and al ſo a 15 
Diſpenſation, and deliver'd ; th into Secretary 5 5 Hands; but with 
Tears begg'd of him That there might be no Proceedings upon them, till the 
Emperor was put out of Capacity of executin bis Revenge upon him, and then 

be was ready to own this Act of Juſtice which he did in the King's Favour. 

And being a very ſubtle Man, he propos d an Expedient, which if follow d by 

the King, it might have put a quicker and eaſier End to the Proceſs: He found, 

* 24442 N 
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that his ſending Bulls, or a Legate to England would become publick, draw 
the Emperor upon him, and admit of dangerous Delays; therefore he propos'd, 
If the King was ſutisſ) d in his own Conſcience, in which be beliet d no Doctor 
could reſolve bim better than himſelf, then he might without further Noiſe 
cauſe Judgment to he given in England; and upon that marry another Wife, 
and ſend over to Rome for a Confirmation; which would be very eaſily granted, 
if the Matter was actually done. But till the Pope defir'd that this might 
be repreſented to the King as the Advice of the Cardinals, and not as his own. 
But the King's Counſellors thought this more hazardous than the Way of a 
Proceſs; for if upon the King's ſecond Marriage, a Confirmation ſhould be de- 
ny'd, then the Right of Succeſſion would be ſtill more odious; therefore they 
utterly declin'd it. 

The Pope was at this Time diſguſted with Cardinal Wolſey ; for he under- 
ſtood, that during his Captivity, he had been forming a Defign to make him- 
ſelf Vicar of the Papacy, and was to have fate at Auignion, which might have 
produc'd a new Schiſm. Staphileus, Dean of the Rota, being then in En- 
gland, was prevail'd upon by the Promiſe of a Biſhoprick, and the Hopes of a 
Cardinal's Hat, to promote 4 King's Affair; and by him the Cardinal wrote 
to the Pope, after the moſt preſſing Manner, for a Diſpatch of this Buſineſs; 
and deſir'd, That an indifferent and traftable Cardinal might be ſent over, 
with a full Commſſion to join with him and judge the Matter; promiſing Car- 
dinal Campegio to the King's Ambaſſadors, as the fitteſt Man; and when a Le- 
gate ſhould be nam'd, he order Preſents to be made to him, and that they ſhould 
haſten his Diſpatch, and ſee that the Commiſſions be full. But upon the Ar- 
rival of the Couriers from Rome, Gardiner the Cardinal's Secretary, and Fox 
the King's Almoner, the one a Canoniſt, and the other a Divine, were ſent thi- 
ther with Letters, both from the King and Cardinal to the Pope ; and they 
carry'd Orders, moſt like to ſucceed, which was to make large Preſents to the 
Cardinals. They alſo carry'd with them the Draught of a Bull, containing all 
the ſaving Clauſes that could be invented, that it might not fail of Acceptance; 
one Clauſe was to declare the Iſſue of the Marriage good, as being begot bona 
fide; which probably was inſerted to make the Queen more eaſe, ſince by that 
it appear'd, that however it was determin'd, her Daughter would be no Sufferer. 
The Cardinal, in his Letters to Caſſali, ſhew'd the Height of his Zeal, and 
offer'd to take the Blame on his own Soul if his Holineſs would but grant this 
Bull; and with Earneſtneſs as hearty and warm as Words can expreſs, he urg'd 
the Matter, and added, That he perceiv'd, that if the Pope continu'd inexora- 
ble, the King of England would proceed another M. 7: 

Theſe Sollicitations had ſuch Effects, That Cardinal Campegio wasdeclar'd 
Legate, and order'd to go for England, and join in Commiſſion with Wolſey, 
for judging this nice Cauſe. This Cardinal was Biſhop of Salisbury, and a 
tractable Man, as was deſir'd; yet to raiſe his Price the higher, he moy'd many 

Scruples, and ſeem'd to enter upon this Employment with great Fear and A- 
verſion. Wolſey, who knew his Temper, vehemently urg d him to uſe Expedi- 
tion, aſſuring him of great Rewards from the King; to which he kept fo cloſe, 
that in a Letter he wrote to him, among other Motives to perſuade him, that 
of 4 good Conſcience being put ia the firſt Draught, the Cardinal ſtruck it out 
as knowing how little it would fignifie to Men of his Temper. At length Cam- 
He ſends over pegio ſet out from Rome, and carry d with him a politive Decretal Bull for an- 
- Peer nulling the King's Marriage, which was truſted to him, and he was authoriz'd 
e. to ſhow it to the King and Wolſey; but was ſtrictly commanded not to give it 
pegio. out of his Hands to either of them. At this Time Wolſey was ſeiz'd with 
the Sweating-Sickdeſs, which then rag d in England; and by a Complement 
which both the King and Mrs. Holen wrote to him on the ſame Paper, it appears, 
he wis then privy to the King's Deſign of marrying her, and deſign d to advance 
himſelf ſtill higher, by his Merits in procuring her the Crown. This Tear 9 * | 
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he eſtabliſh'd his two great Colleges ; and finding both the King and People 
much pleas d with his converting ſome Monaſteries to ſuch Uſes, he deſizn'd to 
et more, and to change them to Biſhopricks and Cathedral Churches, 
which becauſe the Pope was unwilling to grant, by reaſon of ſome Oppoſiti- 
ons, Gardiner told him, Is was neceſſary, and muſt be done; therefore a Power 
for ſo-doing was added to the Legate's Commiſſion. ph 
While Affairs paſs'd thus between Rome and England, the Queen labour'd 
with all thoſe Paſſions which Jealouſie of the King's Affection, Senſe of her 
own Honour, and the Legitimation of her Daughter could produce, and vigo- 
rouſly apply*d her ſelf to her two Nephews, the Emperor and his Brother, to 25. Quees 
eſpouſe her Cauſe; complaining much of the King, and more of the Cardinal. 27% fe the 
The Emperor undertook the Cauſe more willingly, becauſe the King was then 
in the Intereſt of France ; and to help forwards this Buſineſs, a certain Breve 
was now found out, or more probably forg'd, of the ſame Date with the Bull | 
that diſpens'd with her Marriage in the Year 1503 : But with ſtronger Clauſes wo eſpruſer 
in it, to anſwer thoſe Objections that were made againſt ſome Defects in the * c. 
Bull; tho' it could not ſeem probable, that in the ſame Day, a Bull and a 
Breve ſhould be granted for the ſame Things in ſuch different Terms. The 
moſt conſiderable Variation was, That whereas the Bull did only ſuppoſe that 
the Queen's Marriage with Prince Art bur was, Perbaps carnally conſummated 
this Breve did ſuppoſe it abſolutely, without the Word Perhaps. This was 
thought a Prejudice to the Queen's Cauſe, as much as the Suſpicion of For- 
gery was a Blemiſh to her Agents, | 
In OZober Cardinal Campegio arriv'd in England, where he was receiv'd Campegio 
with great Solemnity ; and in his Speech at his firſt Audience, he declar'd the — 
King, The Deliverer of the Pope, and the City of Rome. After the firſt 
-Compliments were over, he privately advis'd the King to deſiſt from the Pro- 
ſecution of his Suit; and then counſell'd the Queen in the Pope's Name to 
make her Vows, and enter into a Religious Life, but both were ineffectual; 
and he by affecting a nice Impartiality, almoſt loſt both Sides. But he in a 
eat Meaſure pacify'd the King when he ſhow'd him the Decretal Bull he had 
rought over for annulling the Marriage ; but he wouldnot part with itout of 
his Hands, nor leave it for one Minute either with the King or the Cardinal, 
declaring, That upon theſe Terms it was granted, and that he brought it to 
let the King ſee bow well bis Holineſs was aſſected to him. Upon this, great 
Inſtances were made at Rome, that Campegio might be order'd to ſhow the Bull Who refuſes re 
to ſome of the King's Counſellors, and-yproceed to the Determination of the 1 
Buſineſs, otherwiſe Volſey would be ruin d, and England loſt from the papacy. 
Yet all this did not prevail in the crafty Pope, who knew what was intended 
by getting the Bull out of Campegio's Hands, that then the King would leave 
him to the Mercy of the Emperor; therefore he ſaid, That be would gladly 
loſe @ Finger to recover the Bull: Yet ſtill he left the Legates in England free 2 
to judge as they ſaw: Cauſe, and promis'd that he would confirm their Sen- ; 
tence. . Upon this Sir Francis Brian and Peter Vannes were diſpatch'd to / 
Rome with new Propoſitions, to offer this Expedient. If both King and 
Queen took Religious Vows, ſo that their Marriage was upon that annull'd; 
whether the Pope would engage to diſpenſe with the King's Vow, or elſe grant 
him a Licence for having two Wives: For which there were divers Precedents 
vouch'd from the Old Teſtament. Volſey alſo offer'd in the King's Name, to 
ſettle a Pay for two thouſand Men, that ſhould be a Guard to the Pope, and 
to procure a Reſtitution of ſome of his Towns, ſeiz'd by the Yenecians, But 
the Pope had no Inclination to have his Guards paid by other Princes, which 
was in Effect to be their Priſoner ; and he dreaded every Thing that might _ 
bring new Calamities upon him. Therefore he now reſolv'd to unite himſelf 2, pur, Fe- 
firmly with the Emperor, by whoſe; Means only he hop'd to re-eſtabliſh his 4% and £n-- 
Family at Florence, and from this Time forwards, all the Uſe he * * 
W pas . . | ing 
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King Henry's Earneſtneſs in his Divorce, was only to draw in the Emperor on 
better Terms to his Intereſt. The Emperor was alſo at that Time preſſing 
him hard for a general Council; which, beſides the general Averſion of the 
Court of Rome, he had great Reafon to fear; for being himſelf a ſpurious 
Hue, he was threaten'd with Deprivation, as uncapable of holding his Dig- 
nity. Thus paſs'd the firſt Year of this memorable Proceſs, in which it was 
believ*d that if the King had employ*d that Money, unneceſfarily ſpent at Rome, 
on a War in Flanders, it had ſo diſturb'd the Emperor, and incourag'd the 
Pope, that he had ſooner granted that, which in a more fruitlefs Way was 
ſought of him. | 39 1. 80 
A. D. _ Ihe Imperialiſts at Rome all the Time preſs] hard to have the Legates in 
England inhibited, and the Cauſe to be recalbd and heard before the Conſi- 
1529. ſtory; but the Pope diſlik'd that Motion as dangerous: But his conſtant Maxim 
Reg. 2. being to promiſe and ſwear deepeſt, when he intended leaft, to molifie King 
Henry, he ſent over Campan#, one of his Bed-Chamber, into England, with 
Campanaſne Compliments too high to gain much Credit, He aſſur'd the King, That bis 
fo deceive the Holineſs would ſerve bim in every Reſpstt, not only NN and Equity, 
1 but in the Plenitude of his Power; and tho he had reaſon to be prediiry, 
of the Emperor's Keſentments, yet that ſhould never divert his Zeal for the 
King's Intereſt, in which he would not be wanting, tho" it were with the 
Elen of the Popedom it ſelf: He was alſo order'd to require the Le- 
gates to put a ſpeedy Period to the Bufineſs; but his ſecret Inſtructions to 
Campegio were of a contrary Strain; he charg'd him to burn the Decretal 
Bull, and to protra& the Matter by all the dilatory Methods he could invent. 
Yet ſtill the Pope continu'd his Compliments to thoſe the King ſent over, and 
gave new Aſſurances, That rb be did not grant a Bull, by which the Divorce 
ſhould be immediately bis own Act, yet ſtill be was ready to confirm the Le- 
gate's Sentence, But at the ſame Time the Pope propos'd a Journey incognita 
into Spain, and deſired Cardinal Wolſey to go with him, in order to obtain a 
general Peace for Chriſtendom. Tho? in ſecret he was then making Offers of 
Compliance with the Emperor, and gave his Agents Aſſurances, That tho the 
Legates gave Sentence, he would not confirm it. Upon which the King's 
Correſpondents at Rome, wrote to him to puſh on the War more vigorouſly 
againſt the Emperor, for nothing was to be expected at that Court, unleſs the 
Emperor's Affairs declin'd. 
But an unexpected Accident put ſome Stop to all Proceedings in the Court 
of Rome : For the Pope was taken ſuddenly ill, and fell into a dangerous 
The Pope ſel · Sickneſs; upon which the Imperialiſts began to prepare for a Conclave; but 
ex. Farneſe, and the Cardinal of Mantua oppos d their Defigns, and ſhew'd a great 
Inclination for Wolſey, whom they reverenc'd as @ Deity, as his Correſpon- 
| dents wrote to him. Upon this he ſent a Courier to Gardiner, then in his 
4 Journey to Rome, with large Directions how to manage the Election; in which 
it was concluded, That the King of France, joining heartily with the King of 
England, of which he was confident, there were only fix Cardinals wanting 
to make the Election ſure; and beſides Sums of Money and other Rewards, he 
was to give them Aſſurance, that the Cardinal's Preferments ſhould be divided 
among them. Theſe were the ſecret Methods of attaining that Chair, that 
Vas believ'd to be attended with Infallibility. But the Pope's Recovery put an 
End to theſe dark Intrigues; which yet were ſoon after reviv'd by a long and 
threatning Relapſe. Then new Labours were undertaken to gain many Car- 
dinals to favour King Henry's Cauſe; and many Precedents of Divorces were 
produc'd, that had been granted in Favour of Princes, upon much flighter 
Grounds. But the Imperialiſts were ſo powerful at Rome, that they could not 
hope for Succeſs, without the Emperor was firſt gain d; upon which a ſecret 
Negotiation was ſet on Foot with him, but it had no other Effect, than to 
give great Jealouſie both to the Pope and French King. Another Diſpatch = | 
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ſent to Rome, to procure a Commiſſion with fuller Power to the Legates, and 
a Pollicitation under the Pope's Hand to confirm the Senten ce: The latter was , ;, talded 
granted, but the former utterly refus'd ; for the Pope was reſoly'd to proceed i) the Empe- 
no further in that Matter, tho” Wolſey wrote to Rome, That if any Juſticce . 
were deny d the King, not only England, bur likewiſe France would with- 
draw their Obedience from the Apoſtolick See; becauſe by that it would be in- 
ferr'd, that the Emperor had ſuch Influence at Rome, as to oblige the Pope to 
be partial or favourable as he pleas d. At this Time the Cardinal was bargain- . 
ing for his Bulls for the Biſhoprick of Wincheſter, which were rated at fifteen 
thouſand Ducats; but ſince it was a Tranſlation from Durham, fo that a new 
Compoſition would ariſe for that Vacancy, he refus'd to pay above a third of 
what was demanded, | | 
As the Pope recover'd his Health, ſo he inclin'd more to join with the Em- 
peror, who now by his Ambaſſador at Rome, enter'd a Proteſtation in the 
Queen of England's Name againſt the Legates, as unreaſonably partial in King 
Henry's Favour, which was receiv'd by the Pope, tho* much oppos'd by the 
Engliſh Ambaſſador. Upon this, Gardiner, who was a Man of great Subtelty 
and Penetration, wrote to King Henry, aſſuring him, That be was to expect 
nothing more from the Pope, who was reſold to offend neither the Emperor 
nor him; therefore he advis'd him to procure the Legates to give Sentence 
with all peſſible Expedition; and when it ſhould come to the Emperor's Turn 
to ſollicite for Bulls againſt the King, the Pope would be as backward as he 
was now, All this he deſir'd might not be ſhown to the Cardinal; for he was 
now making his own Fortunes, and had at the fame Time a private Corre- 
ſpondence with Mrs. Bolen, whom he expected would in Time be Queen. In 
the Pollicitation which the Pope fign'd to confirm the Legate's Sentence, ſome 
Clauſes were inſerted, by which he could eaſily break looſe from it; therefore 
Gardiner endeavour'd to procure another in fuller Terms, by this Artifice: He 
told the Pope, That che Courier had met with an Accident in paſſing a Ri- 
ver, by which the Inſtrument was ſo defac'd with the Water, that it could 
not be of any Uſe. But the Pope was ſuch a Maſter in the Arts of Diſſimula- 
tion and Policy, that inſtead of being catch'd with this, and to grant a new 
one, he was heartily glad it was defac'd, and poſitively refus d to renew it. 
And a long and earneſt Letter wrote from the Legates to the Pope, urging him 
to end the Matter by a Decretal Bull, aſſuring him, It was only 4 Scruple of 
Conſcience that wrought on the King, and no Deſire of a new Wife, and that 
the whole Nation was much offended at the Delays of this Matter, in which 
all were ſo nearly concerid, prevail'd nothing on him; for he conſider'd it 
was only done by them in Compliance with the King, who thought he had 
8 gain'd Campeg io, ſince the Scandals of his Life were ſo publick, that 
the Motives of Intereſt muſt certainly have the Aſcendant over him. But by . decem, / 
all the Arts that could be invented, they were not able to over-reach the Pope, e aint. 
who whatever he might be in his Deciſions, ſeem'd infallible in his Sagacity 
and Jealouſie. The Queen's Agents ſtill preſs'd hard for an Avocation; but 
the Pope was unwilling to grant that, till he had finiſh'd his Treaty in all 
other Points with the Emperor, and he began to complain much of the cold 
Proceedings of the Confederates, and that they expos'd him both to the Em- 
peror's Mercy, and the Scorn of the Florentines ; by which it was viſible, he 
was ſeeking Pretenſions for throwing himſelf into the Emperor's Arms, Great 
Objections were made to the Motion for an Avocation, That it was contrary 
to the King's Prerogative to be cited at Rome; wherefore he would ſeek Ju- 
ſtice from the Clergy of England, if dem d by the real It was alſo contra- 
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ry to the Pollicitation under the Pope's Hand, to recall the Legate's Com- 
. miſſion, and bis Faith often deliver d by Word of Mouth, chiefly of late by 
Campana. But verbal Promiſes did not much bind the Pope, they vaniſh'd 
into Air, and Campana ſwore he had made none; and for the written Polli- 

| Fe ATION citation, 
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citation, there was a ſaving Clauſe in it, by which he could eſcape; fo that he 
was at Liberty from all Engagements, but thoſe he had privately given in Di- 
ſcourſe, and to theſe he was no Slave. 

King Henty being well inform'd of what paſs'd at Rome, recall'l Gardiner 
and Bryan, and ſent Doctor Bennet to Rome to hinder the Avocation of the 
Cauſe, of which he was ſo apprehenſive, that he not only intercepted thoſe Di- 
ſpatches ſent to Rome from Campegio, or any elſe, but alſo thoſe Intelligences 
which the Queen ſhould give to her Aunt Margaret of the Low-Countries. 
So that now the King finding his Conſcience unſatisfy'd, his Nobility in Su- 

. ſpence, and the People murmuring at theſe Delays in an Affair of the greateſt 
Importance, he charg'd the two Cardinals to proceed with all Expedition. 


The Place appointed for hearing and determining the Cauſe, was the great 
Hall in Black-Fryars, the Time the thirty firſt of May; when both the Car- 


. The Proceſs dinals appear'd in great Pomp; ſo that Volſæy might be faid to be now in the 


1 22 Height of his Grandeur, when he fate Judge of his own Sovereign's Cauſe, upon 
Campegio which no leſs than the Succeſſion of the Kingdom depended. The Court being 
and Wolley. ſate, a peremptory Citation was iſſu'd out for the King and Queen, to appear on 
eighteen 7 upon which Day the Queen appear'd in Perſon, and 
proteſted againſt the Cardinals as incompetent Judges. Endeavours were there- 
fore us'd to terrifie her into ſome Compliance, and a formal Complaint was 
made againſt her, That ſhe favour'd ſome who deſign'd to deſtroy the King and 
Cardinal; 'Thatſhe d her ſelf very diſobligingly to the King, and us'd many 
indecent Arts to er her ſelf popular; That the King was in Danger 
of his Life by her Means, and therefore he could no longer keep her Company, 
© either as to Bed or Table: But ſhe was a Woman of ſuch Reſolution and Con- 
ont. that no Threatnings could intimidate her. At the next Court Day, both 
the King and Queen appear'd; but the latter inſtead of anſwering to the Le- 
gates, kneel'd down before the King, and made a Speech that had all the Inſi- 
nuations to raiſe Commiſeration in the Audience. She declar'd She had been 
his dutiful Wife for twenty Tears, bad born him ſeveral Children, and had 
alway ſtudy d to oblige him; therefore ſhe beg'd to know where was her Offence. 
She inſiſted upon her Virginity when ſhe came to his Bed, alledging, That 
the Marriage was made by both their Parents, who were wiſe Princes, and 
had good Counſellors when it was made; but at preſent ſhe being a Stranger 
and a Subject, bad neither indifferent Fudges to bear, nor indifferent Lawyers 
ta plead her Cauſe; therefore ſhe could expect no Fuſtice in that Court. Upon 
which ſhe went out of the Court, and would never after appear in that Place. 
At her Departure, the King gave her a great Character for her extraordinary 
Qualities, and proteſted, He was ated by no other Principle, than that of 
Conſcience, and clear d Cardinal Wolſey from being the firſt Mover in this Suit; 
declaring, That he firſt mention'd the Matter in Confeſſion to the Biſhop of 
Lincoln, and had deſird the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury to procure him the 
Reſolution of the Biſhops of England in this Caſe ; and that they had under 
their Hands declar'd, That his riage was unlawful, The Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter deny d hehadfign'd ſuch a paper; but the Arch-Biſhop alledg'd, That 
- he gave himleaveto make another write his Name to it, which the other ſtill 
. deny'd. The Legates however, proceeded according to the Forms of Law; 
The Sun but the Queen inſtead of appearing, appeal'd from them to the Pope, and ex- 
a. cepted both againſt the Place, the Judges, and her Lawyers. Yet ſtill they 
pronounc'd her Contumacious, and proceeded to the Examination of Witneſſes 
for ſeveral wy the Subſtance of which Allegations were, That there were 
many violent Preſumptions appear'd, That Prince Arthur had. Carnal Know- 
ledge of the Queen; and it could not be expected that greater Proofs could be 
made twenty ſeven Years after. their Marriage. | 1 
And now ſince the Proceſs was thus carry'd on, the Emperor's Agents ve- 
hemently preſs d the Pope for an Avocation, to remove it to Rome; and all 
poſſible Endeavours were us'd by King Henry's Agents to prevent it; oy | 
| 8 omitte 
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omitted nothing that could operate upon the Pope's Temper, either by Way | 


of Perſuaſion or Threatning. It was repreſented to him, That there was 4 
Treaty on foot between the King of England and the Lutheran Princes of 
Germany; and that upon his Holineſs declaring bimſelfſo partial, as to grant 
the Avocation, be would certainly imbark in the ſame Intereſts with them, 
and ſo England would bz «x from the Apoſtolick See. But as the Pope concluded 
the King was ſo far engag'd in Honour, that he could not be induced to unite 
with Luther's Followers in Points of Religion; ſo he did not imagine, that 
the Effects of his Avocation would be fo diſmal and fatal as the Cardinal's Crea- 
ture had repreſented them, or as he himſelf afterwards found them. He thought 
it would probably ruin the King's Affairs, which might occaſion his Agents to 
uſe ſuch Threatnings; but he did not much regard that, becauſe he hated him 
in his Heart. In Concluſion, after the Emperor had engag*d to reſtore his Fa- 
mily to the Government of Florence, he reſolv'd to publiſh his Treaty with him: 
But that the granting the Avocation might not look like a ſecret Article, as it 
was in reality, he refolv'd to begin with that; and with the profoundeſt Marks 
of Sorrow, he declar'd to the Engliſh Ambaſſadors, That he could not avoid it, 
both becauſe all the Lawyers bad aſſur d bim, It could not in common Juſtice be 


deny d, and becauſe he could not reſiſt the Emperor's Forces, which ſurrounded 


bim on all Sides. Their Endeavours to gain ſome Time by Delays, were alſo 


as fruitleſs as their other Arts had been; for on the fifteenth of July the Pope who grant: an 


f Avocat ion and 


fign'd it, publiſh'd the Treaty on the eighteenth, and ſent the Inſtrument o fetus with the 
Avocation on the nineteenth by an expreſs Meſſenger to England. Emperor. 


During this Management at Rome, the Legates, eſpecially Campegio who 
was the Senior, protracted the Matter by all the Delays that could be invented, 
and gain'd much Time under the Pretenceof not precipitatingthe King's Affairs. 

t laſt, being reduc'd to a fort of Neceſſity of pronouncing Sentence, in- 
ead of proceeding to that, Campegio unexpectedly adjourn'd the Court till 
October, declaring, That they being a Part of the Conſiſtory of Rome, were 
oblig'd to obſerve their Times of Vacation, The King who was in the next 
Chamber, was unexpreſſibly ſurpriz d, and the Duke of Suffolk, then in 
Court in a Rage ſwore by the Maſs, That no Cardinal ever did good in England. 
To whom Wolſey ſeverely reply'd, F I poor Cardinal had not been here, you 
would not have kept your Head upon your Shoulders, This was one of the 
laſt Flights of the mighty States Man, whoſe Grandeur being at the Height, 
was now ready to fink : Campegio had nothing to loſe in England, but the 
Biſhoprick of Salisbury, for which the Pope or Emperor could eaſily recom- 
pence him; but Wolſey began to be under all the Terrors that are incident to 
an exorbitant Favourite, upon the Change of his Fortune; none being more 
abject in Misfortune than thoſe who are moſt elevated with Proſperity, When 
the Avocation was brought into England, the King ſubmitted ſo far as to allow 
the Legates to declare the Commiſſion void; but would by no means ſuffer the 
Letters citatory to be fſerv'd, for he look d upon it as below the Dignity of his 
Crown, to be' cited to appear at any other Court in Chriſtendom. This was 
the firſt Step he made towards the Diminution of the Pope's Authority. Let upon 
this Occaſion he govern'd himſelf with more Mildneſs than was expected from 
the Warmth of his Temper ; he civilly diſmiſs'd Campeg io, only his Officers 
ſtrictly ſearch'd his Coffers, when he took Shipping, with a Defigh as it was 
thought, to ſee if the decretal Bull could be found. Wolſey was now upon the 
Point of being diſgrac'd, tho the King ſeem'd to treat him with the ſame Con- 
fidence he had uſually ſhown to him; it being common for many Princes to 
hide their Deſigns of diſcarding their Favourites, with higher Expreſſions of 
Kindneſs than ordinary, *till their Ruin, being unforeſeen, breaks out with 
great Violence. Mrs. Bolen, who in the Time of the Proceſs had been diſ- 


miſsd the Court, was now return'd; and the King's Thoughts for a while were 
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divided by many Doubts and Perplexities. He had the more Reaſon to be cir- 


cumſpect 
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cumſpeR in his Affairs, becauſe the Pope and Emperor were now united in the 
former Alliance: The Pope's Nephew, who had been lately marry'd to the 

Emperor's Daughter, was now Duke of Florence. And the Emperor went aſter- 

wards in Perſon, and was crown'd with great Magnificence by the Pope; who 

when the Emperor was kneeling down to kiſs his Foot, humbled himſelf fo far 

The Treaty of 3s to draw it back, and kiſs his Cheek. In this Year alſo another Peace was con- 
Cambray. cjyuded at Cambray between the Emperor, the French King, and the Lady Mar- 
garet of Flanders, call'd the Womens Peace; where King Henry firſt found 

the Deceitfulneſs of the French Alliance; for he was not fo conſider'd in the 

Treaty as he expected, and he found that Francis would not embroil his own 

Affairs in favour of his Divorce. | | 

The King wiſely judg'd it neceſſary to ſecure himſelf of the Affections and 

Confidence of his People, before he venter'd on any Thing that ſhould dif- 

pleaſe two ſuch Potentates as the Pope and Emperor, therefore he thought fit 

: to call a Parliament, which had been diſuſed in England for feven Years, and 

4 Parliament probably by the Advice of the Cardinal, who before the calling of it fell into 
cold. a ſinking Condition. His two much Obſequiouſneſs to the See of Rome in the 
laſt Proceſs, and ſome infertor Accidents, render'd him obnoxious to the King 

and his neareſt Friends. So that he firſt commanded him to deliver up the Great 

Wolſey i: Seal, which was with great ReluQancy obey d, and given to Sir Thomas More, 
diſgracd. who was not only eminent in his own Profeſſion, the Law, but in all Sorts of 
Learning; being much eſteem'd for the Strictneſs of his Life, and his Con- 

temptof Money. Shortly after, Hales the Atorney· General put in an Information 

againſt the Cardinal in the King's Bench, importing, That notwithflanding the 

Starure of Richard the Second, againſt procuring Buils from Rome upon 
Pain of Premunire, yer he had procur'd Bulls for bis Legantine Power, which 

he bad for many Tears executed. To this he pleaded his Ignorance of the 

Statute, and ſubmitted to the King's Mercy; upon which it was declar'd, That 

he had forfeited all his Goods and Chattels to the King, and that his Perſon was 

liable to be ſeiz d. Immediately his rich Palace of Tork-Howſe, ſince call'd 'White- 

Hall, was feiz'd to the King's Uſe ; together with all that vaſt Wealth, and 

Royal Furniture that he had, heap'd up together, which was prodigious, and 

beyond any Thing that had ever been ſeen in the Kingdom of Exglznd. But 

{till the King had no Deſire to ruin him intirely, but only to reduce him lower, 

to ſee if the Terror of that have any Influence on the Pope; therefore he firſt 

granted him his Protection, and then his Pardon, reftor'd him to the See of 

Turk and Wincheſter, and gave him back in Money, Goods and Plate, to the 

Value of above (ix thouſand Pounds. But as he had carry'd his Greatneſs with 

moſt exorbitant Pride, ſo he was no leſs meanly abjected with his Misfortunes, 

and a deep Melancholy overcame his Spirits. The King as he more and more 

relented, ſent him frequent Aſſurances of his Favour ; all which he receiv'd 

with extravagant Tranſportsof Joy ; and he that us'd to join or prefer himſelf 

to the King, now fell down on his Knees in the Dirt to a Meſſenger who brought 

him a Ring from his Majeſty. Yet his Enemies had gone too far, ever to 
He is in- ſuffer a Man of his Temper and Abilities, to return to Favour. - Therefore 
peach'd inPar- they found Means to bring in a high Charge of forty four Articles againſt him 
emen. inopen Parliament. They related chiefly to his Legantine Power, contrary 
to Law, to his Iuſolence and Ambition, his lewd Life, and other Things brought 

to defame his Reputation as well as deſtroy his Perſon. Theſe eaſily pafs'd in 

the Houſe of Lords, where he had but few Friends and many Enemies; but 

when the Charge was ſent down to the Houſe of Commons, it was ſo manag'd 

by the Induſtry of Thomas Cromwell, who had been his Servant, that no 

reafon could be laid to his Charge, fo that the Accuſation drop'd. | | 

The Parlias In this fame Parliament, the Commons prepar'd ſeveral Bills againſt ſome of 
ment: Preceed® the Corruptions of the Clergy 3 one againſt the Exactions for the Probates of 
„Wills, another for Regulating Mortuaries, and a third againſt Pluralities of 
 Benefices and Non- reſidence. The Clergy abhorr'd the Precedent of the Com- 

| | | | mons, 
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mons, intermedling in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs; and Biſhop Fiſver ſpoke violently 
againſt ſuch Proceedings, declaring, That al fiow'd from want of ' Faith. Upon 
which the Commons complain'd to. the King, for his reproaching their ho- 

nourable Houſe, while the Houſe of Peers either thought it no Breach of Pri- 
vilege, or were willing to connive at ſuch a Reflection. But Fiſher being 

hated at Court for his firm Adherence to the Queen's Intereſt, was put 

upon his Purgation to explain himſelf, and the Matter paſs'd over, and the 

Commons proceeded to their Bills; which, tho' ſtrenuouſly oppos'd by the 
Clergy, were at length paſs'd with the Royal Aſſent. Beſides theſe, a very pe- 

culiar Bill was brought in for the Relief of the King, who in this long Inter- 

val of Parliaments had borrow'd ſeveral large Sums of his Subjects: Now this 

Parliament, both to diſcourage that way of ſupplying Kings for the future, and 
to ruin the Cardinal's Creatures, who had been moſt ready to lend, as having 
the greateſt Advantages from the Government, did by one A& diſcharge the 
King of all thoſe Debts. This occaſion'd great Murmurings among the Suf- 

ferers; but to qualifie the general Diſcontent, the King granted a free Pardon 

to all Offenders ; only to territie the Pope, and to keep the Clergy in Submiſ- 

ſion, he excepted ſuch 3s had incurr'd a Premunire, by acknowledging a 

Foreign Juriſdiction. . | 


The King had till a particular View to the now ſubmiſſive Cardinal, and A. D. 
1530. 


that tho' they were not well pleas'd to fee a Cardinal ſo us'd, yet they could Reg. . 


ſoon found that his Caſe was not much regarded at Rome : The Emperor hated 
him for his late Actions, and the Pope was jealous of his vaſt Afpirings ; ſo 


behold V olſcy's Downfal without much Concern. This Prelate was fondly de- 
ſirous to have ſtay d at Richmond, which the King had given him in Exchange for 
Hampton-Court, that he had alſo built; but that was too near the Court, and 
his Enemies were reſolv'd to remove him further from it. Accordingly he was 
order'd to repair to his Dioceſe of York; in which Journey the very Ruins of 
his State were conſiderable, for he travell'd with a hundred and fixty- Horſe 
in his Train, and ſeventy two Waggons follow'd him with his Houſhold-StufF. 
Having continu'd there a few Months, and perform'd many charitable and po- 


pular Ads, he was attach'd for High- Treaſon by the Earl of Northumberland, Wolſey is 


and committed to the Cuſtody of the Lieutenant of the Tower, who was or- ein 


der'd to bring him to London. And even then he had gracious Meſſages from 
the King, but they gave him no great Relief, for whether he knew himſelf 
guilty of ſome ſecret Practices with the Pope or Emperor, or whether he could 
ſand no longer under the King's Diſpleaſure and this abjet Condition, he was 


ſo diſpirited, that on his Way to London, he ſicken'd at Sheffield in the Earl 


of Shrewsbury's Houſe, from whence by ſlow Journeys he went as far as Lei- 
ceſter, where he is {aid to have taken Poiſon to end his miſcrable Life, Being 
near his Departure, among other Things, he ſpoke: this Sentence, worthy to 
de remember'd by all Favourites, Had I ſerv'd my God as diligently as I have 


ferv'd my King, he wauld not haue given me aver in my grey Hairs; but this 


is my juſt Reward, He ſaid further to Sir William Kingſton, Lieutenant of 
the Tower, If ever you be one of the King's Council, beware of what you 


into bis Head, for you will be never able to put it out again. Thus dy'd this. dic. 


— 


prodigious Man, on the twenty eighth Day of November, who had been the. - 
- mightieſt of all Engliſb Subjects, and was the greateſt Inſtance that ſeveral 


Ages had ſhownof the Variety and Inconſtancy ol Human Things, both in his 


Riſe and Fall. By his Temper in both, it appears he was unworthy of his 


Greatneſs, which. renders his Character more ſurpriſing, that he ſhould be able 
of bimſelf to perform ſo many Wonders; and it cannot but be accounted a ſin- 
gular Felicity, that during his Adminiſtration, all Things ſucceeded better than 
afterwards; tho' the Impreſſions he gave did probably occaſion ſeveral ſucceeding 
Irregularities. Notwithſtanding the general Hatred he had rais'd, few ever fell 
from ſuch a lofty Station, with leſſer Crimes objected againſt him. But as bis 
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Cranmer / 


Riſe, 


being ſo ſubſervient to his Soveraign's criminal Pleafures, was a greater Crime 
than his own lewd Life, or what was objected againſt him; ſo his Hcrificing 
the Duke of Buckingham to his Reſentments, was ſuch a Villany as call'd down 
the Vengeance of Heaven upon him, which rarely ſuſpends its Power, in Caſe 
of publick Blood, 855 

The News of the Cardinal's Death being brought to the King, he could not 
with- hold from expreſſing a tender Concern, and declaring, That be had ra- 
ther ſuffer'd the Loſs of twenty thouſand Pounds. But now his Thoughts 
were more poſſeſs d with another riſing Favourite, of a finer Spirit, and more 
real Merit, Doctor Thomas Cranmer, a Fellow of Jeſus College in Cambridge, 
who in the preceding Year, meeting accidentaly with Gardiner and Fox at 
Weltham, and being ask'd to declare his Thoughs concerning the, King's. Mar- 
riage, he propos'd a new and more rational Method: This was, That the 
King ſhould ingage the chief Univerſities and Divines of _ to examine 
into the Lawfulneſs of his Marriage; and if they declar'd their Opinions againſt 
it, then the Marriage in Courſe muſt be pronounc'd void, becauſe the Pope's 
Diſpenſation could not derogate from the Laws of God. As this was new, 
and reaſonable in it ſelf, ſo they propos'd it to the King, who was extreamly 
affected with it, as a Method that might have ſav'd him a vaſt Expence of 
Money and Trouble; and ſaid in a coarſe way of ſpeaking, He had the Swine 
by the right Ear. He perceiv'd that this way was more like to be effectual, 
and would extreamly mortifie the Pope, who had ſo much deluded him; there- 


fore Doctor Cranmer was ſent for to Court, where he ſo admirably behav'd 


himſelf, that the King conceiv'd an high Opinion both of his Learning and 
Prudence, and of his Probity and -Sincerity, which took ſuch a deep Root in 
his Heart, that no Artifices nor Calumnies were ever able to remove it. 

This new Method being reſolv'd on by the King, he firſt order d Doctor 
Cranmer to write upon the Subject of the Divorce and then ſent to procure 
the Concluſions of the two Univerſities of England, Here the King met 
with greater Obſtructions than from the Foreign Univerlities, by reaſon that 
Doctor Cranmer, and Mrs. Bolen, who was now like to be Queen, were 
thought Favourers of Lutheraniſm : Yet after a little Space, by a Majority, 
the Seals of both Univerſities were obtain'd ; and they gave their Opinions, 


The chief Uni. That the Marriage of the Brother's Wife, was contrary bath to the Laws of 


verſities and God and Nature, Dr. Crook, a learned Man in the Greek Tongue, was em- 


Divines 


Europe = ployd in Itahy, to procure the Reſolutions of Divines and Univerſitics there; 


claretheKing's in Which he was ſo ſucceſsful, that beſides the great Diſcoveries he made in 
Marriage vil. ſearching the Manuſcripts of the Greek Fathers, concerning their Opinions in 


this Point, he engag'd ſeveral Perſons to write for the King's Cauſe; and alfo 
got the Jem to give their Opinions of the Laws in Leviticus, that they were 
Moral and Obligatory. The State of Venice would not declare themſelves, 
but ſaid they would be Neuters; and it was not eaſie to perſuade the Divines 
of the Republick to give their Opinions, till a Brief was obtain'd from the 


Pope, permitting all-Divines and Canoniſts to deliver their Opinions, accord- 


ing to their Conſciences ; which was not granted but with great Difficulty, 
For the Pope abhor'd this way of Proceeding, tho he could not decently op- 


poſe it; yet he ſaid in great Scorn, That no Friar ſbould ſer Limits to bis 
Authority. Beſides many Divines and Canoniſts, not only whole Houſes of 
Religious Orders, but even the Univerſity of Bononia, tho the Pope's Town, 


declar'd the Levitical Laws concerning the Degrees of Marriage, were Parts 
of the Law of Nature, and that the Pope could not diſpenſe with them. The 


Univerſity of Padua determin'd the ſame, as alſo that of Ferrara; fo that 


Crool ſent over to England an hundred ſeveral Books, and Papers, with many 


Subſcriptions, all condemning the King's Marriage as unlawful in it ſelf. At 
Paris, the famous Sorbon made their Determination with great Solemnity of 
Maſſes and Oaths; and after three Weeks impartial Study, they agreed, 152 
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the King's Marriage was unlawful, and that the Pope could not diſpence with 
it. At Orleans, Angiers, and Tholouſe, and at other Univerſities in France, 
1 to the ſame Purpoſe. * | 
e King's Cauſe being favour'd and fortify'd by theſe, and many other Au- 25. chief M- 
thorities, he procur d many Members of Parliament, in a Time of 3 bility Eng- 
to ſign a Letter to the Pope, complaining, That notwithſtanding the great zi, = * 
« Merits of their King, the Juſtice of his Cauſe, and Importance of it to 
* the Safety of the Kingdom, yet his Holineſs ſtill made new Delays ; they 
therefore earneſtly preſs'd him to diſpatch it ſpeedily, otherwiſe they ſhould 
* be compell'd to ſeek for other Remedies, tho' they were unwilling to drive 
Matters to Extremities, till it became unavoidable. This Letter was ſign'd 
by the two Arch-Biſhops, four Biſhops, forty two Peers, twenty two Abbots 
and eleven Commoners: To this the Pope wrote an Anſwer : * He took notice Sumer. 
of the Vehemence of their Stile: He freed himſelf from the Imputation of In- 
« gratitude and Injuſtice : He acknowledg'd the King's great Merits, declaring 
© he had done all he could in his Favour. He had granted a Commiſſion, but 
could not refuſe to receive the Queen's Appeal; all the Cardinals had with 
one Conſent judg'd, That an Avocation was neceſſary. Since then the Delays 
did not proceed from him, but the King; that he was ready to proceed, and 
* would bring it to as ſpeedy an Iſſue, as the Importance of it would admit; 
and for their Threatnings, they were neither agreeable to their Wiſdom, nor 
their Religion. But the King finding the Pope refolv'd to grant nothing, 
-and apprehending that ſome Bull might be brought into England in favour 
of the Queen, he ſet out a Proclamation aguinſt any who ſhould purchaſe or 
publiſh any Thing from Rome contrary to his Royal Prerogative, threatning 
Impriſonment, and other Puniſhments, which were founded upon the Statute 
of Proviſors and Premunires, After this he caus'd an Abſtra& of all the 
| Reaſons and Authorities of the Fathers, or Modern Writers, againſt his Mar- 
riage, to be publiſh'd both in Latin and Engliſh ; by which it appear'd, That 
according to the Authority given to Tradition in the Church of Rome, the 
King had clearly the Right on his Side. Yet ſtill the Queen continu'd firm to 
her Reſolution of leaving the Matter in the Pope's Hands; and therefore would 
hearken to no Propoſitions that were made to her, for the referring the Cauſe 
to the Arbitration of ſome ſelect Perſons on both Sides. In the Judgments 
that People paſs d, the Sexes were divided; the Men generally approv'd the 
King's Cauſe, and the Women as much favour'd the Queen. 

A Seſſion of Parliament follow'd in the Month of January; in which the A. D. 
King caus d all the Deciſions of the Univerſities, and the Books written for the 1121 
Divorce, to be firſt read in the Houſe of Lords, and then they were carry'd 93 6 

don to the Commons, by the Chancellor More, and twelve Lords, both of Reg.it. | 
the Spiritualty and Temporalty. There were twelve Seals of the Univerſities if 
ſhew'd, and their Deciſions were read, firſt in Latin, and then tranſlated into / 
Engliſh. There were alſo a hundred Books produc'd, written on the ſame . 
Argument; upon the * which, the Chancellor defir'd them to report F 
to their ſeveral Countries. at they now clearly ſaw, That the King had 
not attempted this Matter out 7. his meer Will and Pleaſure, but for the 
Diſcharge of bis Conſcience, and the Security of the Succeſſion to the Crown, 
This Affair wasalſo brought into the Convocation, where the Clergy declar'd 
themſelves ſatisfy'd concerning the Unlawfulneſs of the Marriage; but their 
- unfortunate Circumſtances at that Juncture, render'd their Declaration leſs | 
4 conſiderable. For Cardinal Wolſey by exerciſing his r Authority, 75 
having, as before related, fallen into a Primunire, they by joyning in his 
Courts, were alſo involv'd in the ſame Guilt; and this Matter being excepted 
out of the late Act of Pardon, an Indictment was brought into the King's u. c . 4 
Bench, againſt all the Clergy of England, for breaking the Statutes of Pro- —— Fremu- 
viſors and Premunires ; by which they were declar d out of the King's Pro- 
f . | tection, 
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tection, their Goods forfeited, and their Perſons liable to lmpriſonment. Now 
theſe old Statutes were reviv'd, that the Terror of them might not only mor- 
tifie the Court of Rome, but alſo oblige the Clergy to an intire Submiſſion, 
and to redeem themſelves by a conſiderable Subſidy. They alleg'd that they 
had err'd ignorantly ; for the King by his Favour to the Cardinal, ſeem'd to 
encourage that Authority he then exercis d: It was a publick Error, therefore 


| Laws which they had tranſgreſs'd were ſtill in Force, therefore no Ignorance 
could excuſe the Violation of them. Upon which the Convocation of Canter- 
made their Submiſſion, and in their Addreſſes to the King, he was ſtil'd 
The Protector, and Supream Head of the Church of England; but ſome diſ- 
liking that, they added as fur as it is agreeable to the Law of Cbriſt. This 
was ſign'd by nine Bifhops, fifty Abbots and Priors, and the greateſt Part of 
the Lower Houfe ; and with it they offer'd the King a Compoſition of a hun- 
dred thouſand Pounds, and promis d for the future, not to make or execute an 
Conſtitutions, without a Royal Licence. The Convocation of Terk did with 
They ſabmi:, ſome Reluctancy acknowledge the King the Supream Head, and ſubmitted with 
and compuund an Offer of above eighteen thouſand Pounds; all which being well receiv'd, 


brought into the Parliament Houſe, the Laity complain'd, That they were 
not included in it; for many of them were alſo obnoxious on the fame Account, 
and liable to the ſame Puniſhment ; therefore they addrefs'd to the King for 
Eaſe and Security. The King return'd Anſwer, That his Mercy was neither 
to be reſtrain d, nor extorted; which put the Houſe of Commons under great 


a Pardon to all his Temporal Subjects, which was receiv'd with Univerſal 

Joy; and they acknowledg'd, That in this Action, bis Majeſiy had happily 

temper d his Greatneſs with his Clemency. 

Theſe Proceedings were highly mortifying to the Court of Rome, and the 

Pope, who being about this Time much difoblig'd by the Emperor, reſolv'd to 

unite himfelf to the Crown of Fance; and Francis, to gain him more entirely, 

propos d a Match between his ſecond Son Henry and the Pope's Neece, the 

famous Catharine de Medici; which as it wrought much on the Pope's Ambition, 

The Pepe joins {0 It was like to prove a great Support to his Family. The Pope joining with 
with France. the French, and out of Danger from the Emperor, by reaſon of the preſent 
Progreſs of the Turks, King Henry's Affairs might have eaſily been adjuſted, if he 


his Intereſt, it was more than probable that at this Time he would give the 
King Satisfaction. He ſw the Danger of loſing England, the Intereſt of the 
Clergy ſinking, Lutheraniſm enereaſing, and the Proteſtant Princes of Germany 


: with the Proteſtant Princes, for the Conſervation of their Privileges ; and fo 
3 revail'd upon King Henry, tlat he ſent over fifty thouſand Crowns for the fame 
* Bein. And now, as it were, declining all Aſſiſtance from the Court of Rome, 
he us d all Methods to prevail with the Queen to ſubmit; but nothing could 
remove her Reſolutions. And when ſome Lords repreſented to her the great 

Burden of Conſcience that lay upon the King's Mind, the pray'd God to ſend 

the King a quiet Conſtience, for ſhe was his lawful Wife, and would ſo con- 

tinue, till the Court of Rome declared the contrary. Upon which the King 

forbore to ſee her, and order'd her to chuſe to which of her Manors'ſhe would 

Peng to retire; ſhe anſwet'd, That wherever ſbe retir d, notbing could remove 

The King final- ber from being hir Wife. Upon which Anſwer the King took his final Leave 
| — of her at Windſor, upon the fourteenth of uh, and never ſaw her more. 
Here ended all the Temporal Grandeur of Queen Catharine of Spain, after the 
had been twenty two Years Wife and Queen to one uf the greateſt Monarchs of 


the 
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they ought not to be puniſh'd for it. To all which it was reply'd, that the 


with rhe int. the Clergy were all reſior'd ard pardon d. But when the King's Pardon was 


Apprehenſions. But foon after they had paſs'd the Act, the King freely ſent 


had not proceeded fo far already; for the Pope's Conſcience being directed by 


* taking Advantage from the prefent Employment of the Emperor; all which 
were melancholy Views. At the ſame Time King Francis enter'd into a League 


- 
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the Age; who tho? ſhe was a Lady of unqueſtionable Piety and Devotion, ſhe 
had both her Marriages attended with uncommon Misfortunes. This latter 
was examin d by the Chief of all Chriſtendom, cenſur'd and pronounc'd In- 
ceſtuous : But the former, which was ſeven Years in finiſhing by the two wiſeſt 
Kings in Europe, had the Way made to it by the Deſtruction of the Innocent 
Earl of Warwick; which made the religious Queen acknowledge, Thar her 


+ -* wa were the Hand of Heaven, ſince her firſt Marriage was founded 
in Blood. Y 


VIE King Henry, after four Years mighty Struggle, had now freed A. D. 
himſelf from the Perſon of his Queen; but not being yet regularly divorc'd, 2 
the Affair did not end here; and the former Proceedings had ſtill further 153 5 
Effects upon the King, the Clergy, and the whole Body of the Nation. In the Reg. wy 
Beginning of this Year, a new Seſſion of Parliament was held, in which the 7 , SF 


Laity complain'd of the Spiritual Courts, of their Way of Proceeding ex Officio, COT | 


and not admitting Perſons accus'd to their Purgation. But theſe Complaints 


were at this Time ſtifled, by Reafon of an ill Underſtanding between the King 

and the Houſe of Commons, about a Bill concerning Wards; and thoꝰ the King 

thought himſelf diſoblig'd, yet the Parliament being compos'd- of Men very ill 

affected to the Clergy, he kept it ſtill in Being, to terrifie the Court of Rome. 

And in this Parliament the Foundation of the Breach that afterwards follow'd 

with Rome, was laid, by. an Act for reſtraining the Payment of Annates or An 48 againf 
Firſt-Fruits to that Court. The Act ſets forth, That they were founded on 9 160 a 
no Law, but being firſt given to defend Chriſtendom againſt Infidels, they A” 

« were ſince kept up as a Revenue to the Papacy, and Bulls were not granted 

« *till they were paid; for eight hundred thouſand Duckets had been carry'd out 

of England to Rome upon that Account, ſince the Beginning of the laſt Reign. 

The King was bound by the Royal Care of his Subjects to hinder ſuch Op- 

« preſſions; therefore all benefic*d Perfons were requir d not to pay Fir/?-Fruits 

for the future, under Pain of forfeiting their Goods and Livings : And thoſe 

< who were preſented to Biſhopricks were appointed to be conſecrated, tho! their 


Bulls were deny'd at Rome; and were 3 to pay no more than five per 


Cent. of the clear Profits of their See. If the Pope ſhould upon this pro- 

ceed to Cenſures, the Clergy were notwithſtznding commanded to perform 

all Divine Offices. But by an extraordinary Proviſo, it was referr'd to the 

« King to declare at any Time between then and Eaſter in the following Year, 

* whether this Act ſhould take Place or not. The King, being afterwards pro- 

vok'd by the Pope, by his Letter Patents declar'd the Act to be in force. 

Before the Parliament broke up, the Pope, upon the Motion of the Imperi- 7he Provertics 
aliſts wrote to the King, complaining, Thar notwithſtanding a Sit was de- tothe King, 
pending concerning his Marriage, yet he had put away his Queen, and kept 

one Anne Bolen as his Wife, contrary to a Prohibition ſerv'd on him; there- 

fore he exhorted him to live with bis 17 and put away the ot her. 


he complain'd, That the Pope having proceeded upon the Suggeſtion of others, u, ufer, 
who 8 ignorant and ra Men, he had 4254 himſelf 5 Jud de- M 
eeirfully, and not Tike ChriſPs Vicar : He bad 83 a Commiſſion, with a 

Promiſe never to recall it, and had ſent over a Decretal Bull determining the 

Cauſe. Either theſe were unjuſily granted, or unjuſtly recalld; If be had 

Att hority to grant them, where was the Faith of a Friend, or a Pope, who 

had broke bis Promiſe ? If be had not Authority to grant them, be hadjuſt Cauſe 

to diſtruſt all that came from him. It was therefore plain that be was govern'd 

more by Intereſt than Conſcience ,, and that as he had often confeſs'd bis own Igno- 

rance in theſe Matters, ſo be wanted learned Men to adviſe bim, otherwiſe 

be would not maintain a Marriage which almoſt all the learned Men and Uni- 
v##/ities in England, France and Italy, had condemn'd as unlawful, FO 


—_—_ 
which the King ſent Doctor Bennet to Rome, with a large Diſpatch, in which 


— 
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this he declar'd, That he would not queſtion his — unleſs be was com- 
pell'd toit, and defign'd only to reduce it to its firſt and ancient Limits, which 
was much better than to let it run on with Precipitation and Error. This 
high Letter put the Pope upon a Reſolution to proceed and end this great 


1 The Pope cites Affair, either by a Sentence or a Treaty. Accordingly King Henry was cited 
| him te Rome. to anſwer to the Queen's Appeal at Rome in Perſon, or by Proxy : Upon 


which Sir Edward Karne was ſent thither in the new Character of the King's 
Excuſator, to excuſe the King's Appearance, upon ſuch Grounds as could be 
founded on the Canon Law, and upon the Privileges of the Crown of England; 
and Doctor Bonner, a forward and ambitious Man, who would ſcruple at no- 
thing that brouzht him Preferment, was ſent over with him. 

They arriv'd at Rome in the Month of March, where they found great Heats 
in the Conſiſtory about the King's Buſineſs: The lmperialiſts vehemently preſs'd 
the Pope to give Sentence, but all the wiſe Cardinals, who obſerv'd by the 
Proceedings of the Parliament, that the Nation would adhere to the King, if 
he ſhould be provok'd to ſhake off the Pope's Yoke, were very apprehenſive of a 
Breach, and ſuggeſted milder Counſels to the Pope; and the King's Agents 
aſſur'd him, that if he would give the King Satisfaction, the late Acts againſt 
Annates or Firſt-Fruits, ſhould not be put in Execution. At that Time the 
Cardinal of Ravenna was conſider'd as an Oracle in the Conſiſtory, therefore 
the King's Agents reſolv'd to gain him with great Promiſes; but he ſubtilly 
reply'd, That Princes were liberal of their Promiſes, till their Turns were 


ſervd, and then uſually forgot them. Therefore before he would proceed he 


caus'd Doctor Bennet to give him a Promiſe in Writing of the Biſhoprick of 
Ely, or the firſt that became vacant, and he alſo ingag'd that the King 
ſhould procure him Benefices in France to the Value of fix thouſand Ducats a 
Year, for the Service he ſhould do him by his Divorce. This was an Argu- 
ment of ſuch powerful Efficacy with the Cardinal, that it abſolutely turn'd 
him from being a great Enemy, to be as great a Promoter of the King's Cauſe, 


come Cardinal, tho? with no ſmall Artifice. Several other Cardinals were likewiſe mollify'd 
gun ie the nnd prevail'd upon by the ſame Topicks. The King's Agents put in his Excu- 


King's Side. 


Biſhopricks. 


ſerve him in the Other. The Vacation coming on, it was reſolv d by the Cardi- 


ſatury Plea in twenty eight Articles; and it was order d that three at a Hearing 
ſhould be diſcuſs'd before the Confiſtory, till all ſhould be examin d: But that 
Court ſitting no more than once a Week, the Imperialiſts, after ſome of them had 
been heard, procur'd an Order, that the reſt for greater Diſpatch ſhould be heard 
in a Congregation or Committee of Cardinals, before the Pope: Which being re- 
fus'd by Karne, it was referr'd back to the Conſiſtory. Againſt this the Im- 
perialiſts proteſted, and refus'd to appear any more; upon which Aarne com- 
plain'd of their Contumacy, declaring, they were diſtruſtful of their Cauſe, 
During the Examination of this Plea, News were brought to Rome from 
England, That a Prieſt for preaching up the Pope's Power was caſt into 
Priſon; and that a Perſon committed by the Arch-Biſhop for Hereſie, appeal'd 
to the King as Supream Head, which was receiv'd and judg'd in the King's 
Courts. The Pope made great Complaints upon this; but the King's Agents 
only ſaid, The beſt Method to prevent the like for the future, was to do the 


4 Bull for e. King Fuſtice. At this Time a Bull being deſir'd, was granted to the King 


reFing ſix new 


for ſuppreſſing ſome Monaſteries, and erecting fix new Biſhopricks out of them. 
Cheſter was nam'd for one; and the Cardinal of Ravenna was fo pleas'd with 
the Revenue deſign'd for it, that he ſecur d it to himſelf, till Ely ſhould fall 
vacant. In concluſion, the Pope ſeem'd to favour the King's Excuſatory Plea, 
which rais'd the Clamours of the Imperialiſts; but this amounting to no more 
thun to excuſe the. King's perſonal Appearance, the new-gain'd Cardinals adyis'd 
the King to ſend over a Proxy for anſwering to the Merits of the Cauſe, and 
not to waſte more Time in that dilatory Plea 3 and they having before declar'd 
themſelves againſt the King in that Plea, could now with the better Credit 


nals 
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nals then neither to admit nor reje& the Plea; but both the Pope and College 
wrote to the King to ſend over a Proxy for determining the Matter next Win- 
ter. Doctor Bonner was alſo ſent to England to aſſure the King, That the 
Pope was now ſo much in the French Intereſt, that he might confidently refer 
his Matter to him; and likewiſe to declare to him, That ſince the grand 
* Queſtion was, Whether the Pope could grant the Diſpenſation or not, it 
could not regularly be committed to Legates, but muſt be judg'd by the 
Pope and the Conſiſtory. 

During theſe dilatory and fruitleſs Proceedings at Rome, a new Seſſion of 4 new saſſen 
Parliament was call'd in England ; in which the Clergy gave in their Anſwer ae 
to the Complaints wade of them by the Commons in the former Seſſions. But 
when the King gave it to the Speaker, he expreſs'd his Diſpleaſure againſt one 
Temſe, a Member of their Houſe, who had mov'd for an Addreſs, That the 
Queen might be brought back to the Court, and declar'd, That the Subject 

touch d hit Conſcience, which was not to be determin'd by their Houſe : He 
wiſh'd the Marriage was good, but many Divines had declar'd it unlawful : 
He did not make this Suit out of Luſt or fooliſh Appetite, being then —1 the 
Heats of Tuch; but as his Conſcience was troubled, he defir'd the ſame might | 
be reported to the Houſe. Shortly after, the King ſent again for the Speaker, 
and told him, That he had found'the chief Clergy of the Realm were but half 
Subject, or ſomething leſs. For it appear'd that every Biſhop or Abbot, at 
the entring upon his Dignity, took an Oath to the Pope, inconſiſtent with that 
of their Fidelity to the King, which Contradiction he deſir'd might be remov'd 
by the Parliament. Whereupon theſe two Oaths being by the King's Order 
read and confider'd, the Parliament ſo treated the matter, as it occaſion'd the 
final Renunciation. of the Pope's Authority about two Years after. A Plague 
put a ſudden End to this Seſſion; about which Time, Sir Thomas More laid {homes | 
down his Office of Lord Chancellor which was conferr'd on Sir Thomas Audley. Fray ang 
He now ſaw how far the King's Deſigns tended ; and tho' he was for oppoſing 
the Papal Incroachments, and chearfully concurr'd with the Suit of the Pre- 
munire; yet when he ſaw a total Rupture like to enſue, he could not keep pace 
with others, but retir'd to a private Life with a Greatneſs of Mind equal to 
what the ancient Greeks and Romans had expreſs d on ſuch Occaſions. He diſ- 
lik'd Mrs. Bolen, and her Father, who endeavour'd to faſten ſome criminal 
Imputations on him, in the Diſtribution of Juſtice; but his lntegrity was ſuch, 
as nothing could be brought againſt him to blemiſh his Reputation. 
In September following, the King created Mrs. Anne Bolen Marchioneſs of 
Pembroke, that ſhe might have a gradual Riſe to that Height for which lie had 
defign'd her. And in Ofober he paſs'd the Seas with her, and had a folemn _; p09 xn 
Enterview with the French King, according to former Articles; where on both t-view be- 
Sides all paſs'd all poſſible Compliments and Endearments, with the utmoſt — 9 | 
State and Magnificence, and a firm Union was concerted of all their Affairs. land and / 
Extraordinary Entertainments and Diverſions were made for them both at Fnce. 
Boloign and Calais; and their Rule of Proceeding was, That while Francis 
was on French Ground, he gave Place, but when he came to the Engliſh Pale 
he receiv'd it. As to the Matter of King Henry's Divorce, Francis incourag'd 
him to proceed to a ſecond Marriage, promiſing toaſſiſt him in it, if Occaſion ſo 
requir'd; and afſur'd him, That he intended to reſtrain the Payment of Fir/t- 
Fruits to Rome, and would demand of the Pope a Redreſs of that and other 
| Grievances, which ifdeny'd, Remedies ſhould be ſought in a Provincial Council. 
An Enterview was alſo propos'd between the Pope and him, at which he de- 
fir'd King Henry to be preſent, to which he was not unwilling, if he could have 
' Aſſurance that his Buſineſs would finally be determin'd. The Pope about this 
Time offer'd to King Henry to ſend a Legate to any indifferent Place out of 
England, to form the Proceſs, reſerving only the final Sentence to himſelf ; 
and propos'd to him, and all Princes, a general Truce, that ſo he might call a 
12 e $f general 
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general Council. The King of England in his Reply declat'd, * That it was 
* contrary to his Prerogative to ſend a Proxy to appear at Rome; That by the 
© Decrees of General Councils, all Cauſes ought to be judg'd ofrthe Place, and 
by a Provincial Council; and that it was more proper to judge it in England, 
than any other Place; That by his Coronation Oath, he wis bound to main- 
« tain the Dignities of his Crown, and the Rights of his Subjects, and not to 
« appear before any other Foreign Court.” So Sir Thomas Elliot was ſem over 
with Inſtructions, ro move that the Cauſe might be judg'd in England Yet if 
the Pope had real Intentions to give the King Satisfaction, he was not to infiſt 
on that Particular. And to make the Cardinal of Ravenna ſure, he ſent him 
the Offer of the the Biſhoprick of Litchfield and Coventry, then vacant. 


7he King': ſz» But before any Anſwers could be return'd, the King marry'd the late ad- 
coneMerriage, vanc'd Mrs. Bolen, on the fourteenth Day of November, at Calais; the Office 


ment condemns 
all Appeals to 


being perform'd by Rowland Lee, afterwards Biſhop of Lirchfeld and Coventry, 
with great Privacy, tho? in the Preſence of the Duke of Norfolk, her Father, 
her Mother, her Brother, and Doctor Cranmer. It was now concluded among 
them, That the former Marriage being declar'd void by the proſoundeſt Heads 
in Europe, the King might lawfully proceed to another : And probably it was 
hop'd, that as the Pope himſelf had formerly propos'd the very Method, fo he 
would now readily join with him. But tho' the Pope had join'd himſelf to 
France, yet he ſtill ſo much dreaded the Emperor, that he refolv'd not to pro- 
voke him; and therefore would not be prevail'd upon by any of the Expedients 
which Do@or Bennet propos'd, which was either to determine'the Cauſe in 
England, according to the Council of Nice, or to refer it to the Arbitration of 
particular Perſons nam'd by the Pope and the two Kings of England and 
France ;, for all theſe he (aid tended to the Diminution of the Papal Authority. 
Wherefore a new Citation was iſſu'd out for the King to anſwer to the Queen's 
Complaints; but the King's Agents proteſted, That us their Maſter could ex- 
pe no Fuſtice from Rome, where the Emperor's Power was ſo great; ſ he 
was a Sovereign Prince, and tbe Church of England afree Church, over which 
the Pope bad no juſt Authority. 5 ty | | 
In the mean Time the threaten'd Breath with the See of Rome was much 
promoted by a new Seſſion of Parliament, begun on the fourteenth of Febrnary, 
+ which paſs d an AR, condemning all Appeals to the Pope; declaring, * Thar 
the Crown was Imperial, and the Nation a compleat Body, with full Power 
to do Juſtice in all Caſes, both Spiritual and Temporal : And that as former 
Kings had maintain'd the Liberties of the Kingdom againſt the Uſurpations of 
* Rome, ſo they found the great Inconveniences of allowing Appeals in Ma- 
* trimonial Cauſes, by occaſioning unreaſonable Charges and Delays : 'There- 
fore it was enacted, That thoſe hereafter ſhould be judg'd in the Kingdom, 
and no Regard had to - Appeals to Rome, or Cenſures from it; but Sen- 
* terices given in England, were to have their ſull Effect; and all that exe- 
cuted any Cenſure from Rome, were to incur a Premunire. Appeals were to be 
from the Arch · Deacon to the Biſhop, and from him to the Arch - Biſnop: On- 
ly in Cauſes that concern'd the King the Appeal was to be to the Convocation. 
This Matter was likewiſediſcufs'd in the Convocation, wich at preſent wanted 
a Head; for in the preceding Year dy'd Warham Arch-Biſhop' of Canterbury, 
who had been a great Patron of Learning, a good Canoniſt, and a wiſe Stateſ- 
man, but a cruel Perſecutor of Hereticks, and too much inclin'd to believe Fa- 
natical Stories. Doctor Cyanmer was then in Germuny, diſputing in the King's 
Cauſe with ſome of the Emperor's Divines. The King refolv'd to advance 
himto that Dignity, and ſent a Meſſage to haſten his Return; but a Promotion 
ſo far above his Thoughts, had different Effects on him: He had a true and pri- 
mitive Senſe of ſo mighty a Charge; and inſtead of Aſpiring to it, he was really 
afraid of it; ' and he both return d very flowly'to England,” und us'd all tis En- 
deavours to be excus d from that Advancement. At length, by the King's _— 
RS: er, 
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of March, Doctor Cranmer was conſecrated by the Biſhops of Lincoln, Exeter, 
and St. Aſaph; in which the Oath to the Pope rais'd ſome Scruples : There- 
fore he made a formal Proteſtation before he took it, That be conceiv'd bim- 
felf not bound by it in any Thing contrary to his Duty to God, to his King, 
or Country, all which he openly repeated when he took the Oath : So if this 
ſeem d too artificial for a Man of his Sincerity, yet ſtill he acted fairly, and 
' without actual Deceit. | 

Upon his Conſecration and Inveſtiture, he took his Place in the Convocation, 
where two Queſtions were then warmly debating : The firſt was, concerning 
the Lawfulneſs of the King's Marriage, and the Validity of the Pope's Diſpen- 
ſation; the other was of Matter of Fact, Whether Prince Art bur had conſum- 
mated the Marriage or not. To determine both, the Opinions of the Univer- 


ſities and foreign Divines were conſider'd, with all the preſumptive Eviden- 


upper Houſe, that it paſs'd under the Title of Nemine Contradicente. And 
the Church of England having made ſuch a full Deciſion, nothing remain'd 
but a judicial Sentence of Divorce. The new Queen Anne began to appear 
big with Child, which was look'd upon as a great Proof of her Chaſtity with 


England. Shortly after Arch-Biſhop Cranmer, with Gardiner, now Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and the Biſhops of London, Lincoln, Bath and Wells, with many 
Divines and Canoniſts, went and held a Court at Dunſtable, near Queen Ca- 
tharine, who reſided at Amprbil. The King and Queen were both cited; he 
appear'd by Proxy, but the Queen, refuſing to ſhow any Regard to the Court, 
after three Citations, was declar d contumacious; and all the Merits of the 


the Beginning; and ſome Days after, the Arch-Biſhop gave another Judgment, 
confirming the King's Marriage with Queen Anne. Upon this, on the firſt 
Day of June, ſhe was crown'd Queen of England, with ſuch Pomp and So- 
lemnity, as was anſwerable to the Magnificence of the preſent Monarch, as 
may be ſeen at large in Halingſbed and other Writers. Various Cenſures paſs'd 
upon this; but all admir'd at the new Queen's Conduct, who in a Courſe of 
ſo many Years manag'd the Spirit of a King ſo violent, as neither to ſurfeit 
him with too many Favours, nor to provoke him with too much Niceneſs. 
Her being ſo ſoon with Child, gave Hopes of a numerous Iſſue ; and they who 
lov'd the Reformation, expected better Days under her Protection; but many 
Prieſts and Friars, both in Sermons and Diſcourſes, condemn'd the King's Pro- 
ceedings, as prepoſterous, as well as unlawful. On the ſeventh of September 


God-Father. Great Rejoycings were made at her Birth, and ſhe was ſoonafter 
declar'd Princeſs of Wales; tho' Lawyers thought it againſt Law, for ſhe 
could only be Heir preſumptive, but not apparent to the Crown, becauſe a 
Son coming aſter muſt have been preferr'd. 90 

In the mean Time the King ſent Ambaſſadors to all the Courts of Europe, 
to give Notice of his ne Marriage, and to juſtifie his Proceedings: At the 
ſame Time he ſent Perſons to Queen Catherine, to command her to aſſume no 
other Title than Princeſs Domager; and to give her Hopes of her Daughter 
being put next the Queen's Iſſue in the I. 72 if ſne would ſubmit her ſelf 

| 2 * þ F to 


der, Bulls for his Conſecration were defir'd at Rome, notwithſtanding the late Cranmer 
AR againſt Annates; which the Pope granted, tho? it could not be grateful 
to him to ſend them to one who had fo publickly diſputed and queſtion'd his terbury. 
diſpenſing Power: Only a ſmall Compoſition was paid, and theſe were the laſt 
Bulls that were receiv'd in England during this King's Reign. On the thirtieth 


ces of Prince Arthur's Conſummation. After a ſolemn Debate, the King's The Corvecs- 


Marriage was declar'd unlawful and null, and by fo great a Oy in the 8 


Marriage. 


the King before Marriage; and on Eaſter Eve ſhe was firſt declar'd Queen of 


Cauſe, formerly mention'd, were examin'd, At length, on the twenty third Cranmer 
of May, Sentence was given, declaring the Marriage to have been null from — {ma 


the Queen brought forth a Daughter, chriſten'd Elizaberb afterwards the 25, Arb of 
renown'd Queen of England, and the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury was her _ Eliza- 


made Arch- 
Biſhop of Can. 
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to his Will. But the afflicted Queen would not yield, declaring She would 
not damn her Soul, nor ſubmit to ſuch Infamy; and reſolv'd that none ſhould 
ſerve her, who did not treat her as a Queen. All her Servants ſo adher'd to 
her Intereſt, that no Threatnings or Promiſes could prevail upon them; and 
what the King did in this was thought below that Height of Mind which 
appeat'd in his other Actions; for ſince he had ſtripp'd her of the real Great- 
neſs of a Queen, it was too much to refaſe her the Pageantry of the Title. 
The News of theſe Proceedings made great Impreſſions in foreign Parts: The 
Emperor ſeem'd ſwell'd with Reſentments. The French King was colder than 
King Henry expected; yet he promis'd to intercede with the Pope, and the 
Cardinals, on his Account: But he was now fo intirely gain'd by the Pope, 
That he reſolv'd not to involve himſelf as a Party in King Henry's Quarrel ; 
and he alſo receded from the Deſigns he once had of erecting a Patriarchate 
in France, for the Pope had lately granted him a Satisfactory Power over his 
own Clergy. The Emperor was not a little pleas'd with the French King's 
Coldneſs and Backwardneſs ; for this might probably ſeparate thoſe two Kings 
whoſe ConjunQion had been ſo dangerous to him. At Rome the Cardinals of 
the Imperial Faction loudly exclaim'd againſt the Attempt made on the Pope's 
Power, ſince a Sentence was given in England in a Proceſs depending at 

The Pope an- Rome; therefore they urg'd the Pope to proceed to Cenſures. But inſtead of 

* putting the Matter paſt Reconciliation, there was only a Sentence given, an- 
0 nlulling all that the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury had done; and the King was re- 
uir'd, under Pain of Excommunication, to reduce all Things to their former 

2 OY September next; which Sentence was ſoon after affix'd in 

unkirR. | 

At the ſame Time King Henry ſent a great Embaſſie to the French King, 

who was then removing towards Marſeiles, where the Pope was to meet him: 

The Defign was to diſſuade him from the Journey, unleſs the Pope might be 

procur d to give King Henry Satisfaftion. The King of France declar'd he was in- 

gag'd in Honour to make that Journey, but aſſurd the Ambaſſadors, That he 

would remember their Maſter's Concerns, with as much Zeal, as if they were 

bis own. At Marſeilles, the Marriage was concluded between tlie young 

Duke of Orleans, afterwards King Henry the Second, and the Pope's Neece ; 

to whom the Pope gave a hundred thouſand Crowns, and many Principalities, 

which he pretended were either Fiefs of the Papacy, or belonging to him in 

= 2 the Rights of the Houſe of Medici. There was a private Agreement made 
fo#ionre King between the Pope and Francis, * That if King Henry would refer his Cauſe to 
Henry. the Roman Conſiſtory, with an Exception to the Cardinals of the Imperial 
Faction, and would in all other Things return to his Obedience to the Apo- 

« ſtolick See, then Sentence ſhould be given in his Favour; but this was to be 

kept ſecret. So that Bonner, not being truſted with it, and ſent thither with 

an Appeal from the Pope to the next general Council, made it with ſuch Heat 

and Inſolence to the Pope's Perſon, that he was threaten'd to be thrown into a 
Cauldron of melted Lead, or to be burnt alive; upon the Apprehenſion of 
which he fled away privately. But when Francis return d to Paris, he ſent 

the Biſhop of that City to King Henry, to let him know what he had obtain d 

of the Pope in his Favour, and the Terms on which it was promis d; which fo 

prevail'd upon the King, that thinking them ſecure, he immediately conſented 

to them. Upon which, the Biſhop of Paris, tho' in the middle of Winter, 

took a Journey to Nome; aſſuring himſelf of the Scarlet, if he were Inftru- 

mental in regaining England, which was then upon the Point of being loft. 

What the Aſſurances were that the Pope gave, may be gather'd from a Letter 

wrote by the Arch-Biſhop of Tork and Biſhop of Durbam, which declares, 

Ĩ bat the Pope faid at Marſeilles, That if the King would ſend a Proxy to 

| Rome, be world give Sentence for bim againſi'the Queen, for he knew bit 

Cauſe was good and juſt. 71 


Upon 
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_. Upon the Biſhop of Paris's Arrival at Rome, the Matter ſeem'd determin'd ; 
for it was promis d, That upon King Henry's ſending a Writing under his 
Hand to put Things in their former State, and his ordering a Proxy to appear for 
* him, Judges ſhould be ſent to Cambray for making the Proceſs, and Sentence 
* ſhould be immediately given. Upon Notice given of this, and of a Day that 
was prefix d for the Return of the Courier, King Henry with utmoſt Expedition 
diſpatch'd a Perſon, with a formal Promiſe under his Hand; fo now the Con- 

reſt ſeem'd at an End, and the Wound that was thought fatal, was almoſt 
healed. But God thought fit to ruin the Attempt; and the Meſſenger, who 
had a Sea and the Alps to paſs, beſides ill Ways and Weather to encounter, 
could not obſerve the prefix d Day: Which caus'd the Imperialiſts to ſhew theit 
Reſentments, and violently to urge the Pope to proceed to Sentence, againſt 
one who had abus'd his Eaſineſs. The Biſhop of Paris mov'd only for a De- 
lay of fix Days, which he thought a reaſonable Requeſt for one who had Pati- 
ence ſo many Years; but the Defign of the Imperialiſts was to hinderall Terms of 
Reconciliation ; therefore with the utmoſt Aggravations they urg'd, That 
King Henry was ſeeking Delays and Conceſſions meerly to delude the Pope; and 
that he had gone ſo far in his Deſigns againſt the Auoſtolick See both by Books 
and Libels, that it was neceſſary to proceed to Cenſures. The inrag'd Pope 
was fo fir'd with theſe Repreſentations, and the News he heard from England, 
that without conſulting his ordinary Prudence, he brought the Matter to the 
Conſiſtory; where the Imperialiſts being moſt numerous, it was hurry'd on with 
ſuch Precipitation, that they tranſacted that in one Seſſion, which according 
to Form, ſhould have been done in three. They gave the final Sentence, de- Bur after 
claring King Henry's Marnage with Queen Catharine good ; and requir'd 1 qe 
him to live with her as his Wife, otherwiſe they would proceed to Cenſures. rexce. 

Two Days after that, the Courier came with King Henry's Submiſſion in due 
Form, and with earneſt Letters from King Francis in his Favour. This fo 

ſenſibly affected all the indifferent and wiſe Cardinals, that they begg'd of the 
Pope to conſider the Matter again, before all was loſt, A new Conſiſtory was 

call'd; but the 32 preſsd with greater Violence than ever, That they 
would not give ſuch a Scandal as to revoke a definitive Sentence of a Marri- 
age, and give the Hereticks ſuch Advantages by their Unſteadineſs in Mat- 
ters of that Nature. Upon which it was carry'd, That the former Sentence 
ſhould take Place; and the Execution of it was committed to the Emperor 
himſelf. This was amazing to all Europe, to ſee the Court of Rome throw off 
England with ſo much Contempt, at if they had been ſurfeited with the Obe- 
dience and Profits of ſo famous a Kingdom; and their Proceedings look'd as if which cauſe; 
they had been ſecretly directed by a Divine Providence that defign'd to draw #f4! Breach 
mighty Conſequences from this Breach, and did ſo infatuate thoſe who were Henry. © 

moſt concern'd to prevent it, that they needleſly drew it upon themſelves. 

When King Henry had heard this, and underſtood that he was us'd with ſo A. D. 
much Scorn and Indignity at Rome, he was extreamly inrag'd, and the more | f 
becauſe he had made fo great a Submiſſion ; therefore he reſolv'd to make a total 53 . 
Breach with that See, that had put him to ſuch vaſt and uſeleſs Expences, and Neg. 46 
had treated him for ſeveral Years with all the Artifices that could ariſe from 

Subtilty and Perfidiouſneſs. And in this Matter he had partly anticipated the 
Deſi gns of that Court; for judging it the beſt Way to procure a Peace, was to 

manage the War vigorouſly, he had held a Seſſion of Parliament from the fif- 
teenth of January to the thirtieth of March, in which he procur'd a great 
Change in the whole Conſtitution of the Government of the Church. The 7% Sep: to- 
Pope's Power had then for four Years together been nicely examin' and di- l. An 
pur din Eng lend; in which the Repreſentatives proceeded by theſe Steps. They Ene in 
controvetted his Power of diſpenſing with the Law of God: From that £28 
they paſs'd on to examine what Juriſdiction he had in England, upon which 
followed the convicting the Clergy in a Premwnire with their ps ; 78 
| | A 
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And that led them to diſpute the Pope's Right to Annates, and other Exactions, 
which they condemn'd: And the condemning all Appeals to Rome, naturally 
follow'd that. And now ſo many Branches of that Power being cut off, the 
very Root was next ſtruck at, and the Foundations of the Papal Authority 
were examin'd. For near a Year together there had been many publick Debates 
about it; and both in the Parliament and Convocation the Subject was long 
canvaſs'd, and all that could be alledg*d on both Sides, maturely conſider d. The 
ſeveral Arguments being fully open'd in many Diſputes, and publiſh'd in ſe- 
veral Books, all the Biſhops, Abbots and Priors in England, excepting Fiſher 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, were ſo far fatisfy'd with them, or ſo unwilling to leave 
their Preferments, that they reſolv'd to comply with the Changes which the 
King was reſolv'd to make: Fiſher was in great Eſteem for Piety and Strictneſs 
of Life, therefore great Pains were us'd by the Arch-Biſhop and others to bring 
him to a Compliance, but with no Effect. 
Every Sunday during this famous Seſſion of Parliament, a Biſhop preach'd 
at St. Paul's, and declar'd, That the Pope had no Authority in England - 
Before this, they had only faid, That a general Council was above him, and 
the Exactions of the Roman Court, and Appeals to it were unlawful ; but 
now they rais'd a ſtrain higher, to prepare the People for receiving the Acts 
It # Ay then in Herde On the ninth Day of March the Houſe of Commons began 
& At ef per- the noted Bill for taking away the Pope's Power, and ſent it to the Lords in five 
llment. Days Time; who after ſix Days longer, paſs'd it without Oppoſition, In this 
Bill, © They ſet forth the Exactions of the Court of Rome, grounded on the Pope's 
Power of Diſpenſing ; and that as none could diſpenſe with the Laws of God, 
* ſo the King and Parliament only could diſpenſe with the Laws of the Land: 
© Therefore ſuch Licenſes and Diſpenſations as were formerly in uſe, ſhould for 
the future be granted by the two Arch-Biſhops, ſome of which were to be 
© confirm'd under the great Seal; and they appointed that hereafter all Com- 
© merce with Rome ſhould ceaſe. They alſo declar'd, That they did not defign 
© toalterany Article ofthe Catholick Faith of Chriſtendom, or of that which was 
* declar'd neceſſary to Salvation. They contirm'd all the Exemptions granted 
© to Monaſteries by former Popes, but ſubjected them to the King's Viſitation ; 
and gave the King and his Council Power to examine and reform all Indul- 
© ences and Privileges granted by the Pope: The Offenders againſt this Law 
< were to be puniſh'd according to the Statutes of Premunire. This Act redu- 
cing the Monaſteries entirely to the King's Authority, put them in no ſmall 
Confuſion ; and thoſe who lov'd the Reformation,rejoyc'd both to ſee the Pope's 
| Power extirpated, and to find the Scriptures madethe Standard of Religion. 
The 48 of Aſter this, another remarkable Act paſs'd both Houſes in fix Days Time, 
:heSuccefon. and without any Oppolition, * Setling the Succeſſion of the Crown; confirm- 
ing the Sentence of Divorce, and the King's Marriage with Queen Anne, 
and declaring all Marriages within the Decrees prohibited by Moſes to be 
© unlawful : All that marry'd within them were appointed to be divorc'd, 
and their Iſſue illegitimated ; and the Succeſſion to the Crown was ſetled 
upon the King's Iſſue by the preſent Queen Anne, or in Default of that, to 
the King's right Heirs, for ever. All were to take a particular Oath, to main- 
tain the Contents of this AR, againſt all manner of Perſons whatſoever ; and 
if any refus'd the Oath when requir'd, or ſhould ſay any Thing to the Slander 
© of the King's Marriage, he was to be judg'd guilty of Miſpriſion of Treaſon, 
and to be puniſh'd accordingly. And thus was the King's Marriage confirm'd 
| by Parliament; and when the Commons return d this Bill to the Lords, they 
uther ts re. Tent them another with it, which was receiv'd and paſs d, regulating the Pro- 
eu/atethe Pro-ceedings againſt Hereticks, That whereas by a Statute of Henry the Fourth, 
— Biſhops might commit Perſons upon Suſpicion of Hereſie; and Hereſie being 
2 generally defin'd, To be whatever was contrary to the Scriptures, or Cano- 
© nical Sanctions, which was liable to great Ambiguity; therefore that Statute 
ö | was 
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* was repeal'd, and none were to be committed for Hereſie, but upon a Preſent- 
ment made by two Witneſſes; and none to be accus'd for declaripg againſt 
Things only-grounded upon the Pope's Canons. Bail was to be taken for He- 
* retick, and they were to be brought to their Trials in open Court; and if 
upon Conviction they did not abjure, or were Relapſers, upon the King's 
Writ obtain d. they were to ſuffer the former Puniſhment of Burning. This 
was a mighty Check to the Tyranny of the Popiſh Biſhops, and gave no ſmall 
Satisfaction to all that favour'd the Reformation. | | | 


As the Parliament was proceeding in theſe uſeful Laws, there came a Sub- Th Submifion * 


miſſion from the Clergy, then fitting in Convocation, to be paſs'd into an Add. . cin 
In it © They acknowledg'd that all Convocations ought to be aſſembled by the 
King's Right, and promiſed upon the Word of Prieſts, never to make or ex- 
* ecute any Canons, without the King's Aſſent: And ſince many of the re- 
* ceiv'd Canons were found to be contrary to the King's Prerogative, and the Laws 
' © of the Land, there was to be a Committee of thirty two, the one half out of 
both Houſes of Parliament, and the other of the Clergy, to be nam'd by the 
King, and empower'd to abrogate or regulate them, as they ſhould ſee Cauſe. 
Appeals to Rome were again condemn'd, and an Appeal was allow'd from the 
* Arch-Biſhop to the King, upon which the Lord Chancellor was to grant a 
* Commiſſion for a Court of Delegates. A Proviſo was added, that till the 
Committee of thirty two ſhould ſettle a Regulation of theſe Canons, thoſe then 

in Force ſhould ſtill take Place, except where they were contrary to the King's 
* Prerogative, and the Laws of the Land. In this Parliament another Act 
paſs'd, for the better regulating the Elections and Conſecrations of Biſhops z 
«* Condemning all Bulls from Rome ; and appointing, That upon a Vacancy, 
the King ſhould grant a Licence for an Election, with a miſſive Letter ſigni- > 52 
fying the Perſon nam d to be elected: Within twelve Days after, the Dean jv. : 
and Chapter, &c. were requir'd to return an Election of the Perſon nam'd by 
the King, under their Seals. The Biſhop Ele& was to ſwear Fealty, and a 
* Writ to be iſſued out for his Conſecration after the uſual Manner: After 
* which, he was to do Homage to the King, and be reſtor'd to the Spiritualities 
and Temporalities of the See; and Biſhops were to exerciſe their Juriſdiction 
* as they had done before. All Tranſgreſſors of this Act were made guilty of 
* a Premunire. A private Act alſo paſsd, depriving Cardinal Campegio, and 
Jerome di Ghinuccii ofthe Biſhopricks of Salisbury and Worceſter, the Reaſons 
given for it were, Becauſe they did not reſide in their Dioceſes, for preaching 
the Word of God, and keeping Hoſpitality, but liv'd at the Court of Rome, 
* andcarry'd no leſs than three thouſand Pounds a Year out of the Kingdom. | 

The laſt Act of a publick Nature, tho relating only to private Perſons, was 25, artainder 


concerning one Elizabeth Barton, call d The Holy Maid of Kent; who wasg the Nun of | 


the firſt Occafion of ſhedding any Blood in the Quarrel, which was much che- 
riſh'd by all the Superſtitious Clergy, that adher'd to the Intereſts of Queen | 
' Catharine, and the Pope. This Barton, a Nun of Kent, being ſuborn'd by 
Monks, to uſe ſome ſtrange Geſticulations, and to produce ſome feign'd Mira- 

cles, accompany'd with Prophetical Sayings, the drew much Credit and Con- 
courſe to her ; inſomuch that ſome Perſons of the higheſt Note, as the late 
Arch-Biſhop, the late Chancellor Sir Thomas More, and Biſhop Fiſher, gave 
no little Countenance to her; and notwithſtanding the Danger of encouraging 

a particular Prediction of hers, That the King ſhould not live one Month after 
bis Marriage with Mrs. Bolen, ſhe was ſtill applauded for her extraordinary 
Gifts, But the Plot being at laſt diſcover'd, ſhe was attainted of Treaſon in 
this Parliament, and ſhortly after executed with her chief Accomplices ; at 807 ir ir- 
which Time alſo ſhe confeſs d the Names of ſuch as had been Promoters of the''* 
Deſign, among whom were More and Fiſher. Upon the firſt Diſcovery of this 
Cheat, Cromoel, now Secretary of State, ſent Fiſber's Brother to him to re- 
prove him for his Carriage in that Buſineſs, aud to adviſe him to ask the Fs a 
e | 9 72 on 
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Pardon for the Incouragement he had given to the Nun. But that Biſhop ex- 

cus d himſelf, declaring, He had only try d whether her Relations were true or 

not; and that he thought it neceſſary to diſcover what ſhe ſaid concerning the 

King's Death, becauſe he knew that ſhe had told the ſame to the King ; 

therefore he defir'd to be no more troubled with that Matter, But upon this 

Anſwer, Cromwell wrote him a ſharp Letter, ſhewing him, That he had pro- 

ceeded raſbly; being ſo 3 to the Matter of the King's Divorce, that 

he believ'd every Thing that ſeen'd againſt it; that the bigheſt Caution was to 

be us'd before new Revelations were receiv'd;, otherwiſe the Peace of the World 

would be in the Power of every bold and crafty Impoſtor. Yet in Concluſion, 

he advis'd him to ask che King's Pardon jor his Raſhneſs, = he was confi- 

dent, that he was ready to forgive that, and every Thing elſe, by which be 

had offended him. But Fiſher was ſtill obſtinate, and would ike no Sub- 

miſſion, and ſo was included in the Act for Miſpriſion of Treaſon ; yet it was 

not py in Execution, *till he drew a heavier Storm of Indignation upon 

himſelf. 4 | 

The Oath ef Upon the breaking up of the Parliament, both the Regular and Secular 
— Clergy did in all Places take the Oath of Succeſſion; and none more zealouſly 
| promoted it than Gardiner, Biſhop of Wincheſter. And the religious Orders, 
being apprehenſive of the King's Jealouſies, ſent in Declarations under the Seals 
of their Houſes, * That in their Opinion the King's preſent Marriage was law- 
ful, and that they would ever acknowledge him, Head of the Church of Eng- 
land; That the Biſhop of Rome had no Authority out of his own Dioceſe, 
* and that they would continue obedient to the King, notwithſtanding his Cen- 
* ſures; That they would preach the Goſpel ſincerely according to the Scrip- 
* tures, and pray for the King as Supream Head of the Church of England. A 
Meeting of the Council fate at Lambeth, to which many were cited in order 
totake the new Oath; among whom was Sir Thomas More, and Biſhop Fiſher. 
More declar'd, He neither condenm'd ſuch as made the Act, nor ſuch as took the 
More and Oath, and was willing to ſwear to the Succeſſion of the Crown, but he could 
— a «ſe not take the Oath as it was now made; and Fiſher made the ſame Anſwer, but 
all the reſt took the Oath. The Arch-Biſhop told More, If be did not con- 

demn thoſe who took the Oath, he was not perſuaded it was a Sin, and ſo was 

only doubtful of it but he was ſure he . to obey the Law, if it was not 

ſinful, ſo there was a Certainty on one Side, and only a Doubt on the ot her, 
therefore the former ought to determine bim. © More ſaid, If the Parliament of 

England was againſt him, he believ'd the reſt of Cbriſtendom was on his Side. 

In Concluſion both he and Fiſher declar'd, That they believ'd it in the Power of 

the Parliament to ſettle the Succeſſion tothe Crown, therefore they were ready 

to that Particular, but not to the reſt of the Oath, that pronounc'd the King's 
Marriage unlawful. The Arch-Biſhop wiſely urg d that this might be accepted; 

for if they ſwore to maintain the Succeſſion, it would conduce much to the 

Quiet of the Nation. But ſharper Counſels were then more acceptable; ſo they 

Fer which they were both committed to the Tower, and Pen, Ink and Paper deny'd them; and 
are impriſen'd: the old Biſhop was treated with ſuch Hardſhip, as to Diet and Cloaths, as can 

never be excus'd, | | | 

| In Winter another Seſſion of Parliament was held, in the Beginning of which 

= FE - that memorable Act was made, declaring The King to be the Supream Head on 
it: Earth of the Church of England, and appointing that to be added to his other 


ment made 


Supream Head Titles; empowering alſo him and his Succeſſors to reform all Hereſies and 


75 dad“ Abuſes in the Spiritual Juriſdiction. By another Act they gave the King 


England. | 
A” Firſt- Fruits and Tenths of Eccleſiaſtical Benefices, as being the Supream 


Head of the Church; for the King being put in the Pope's Room, it was 
thought reaſonable to give him the Annates, which the Popes had formerl 
exacted. Another Act paſs d, declaring ſome Things Treaſon; one of whi 
was the denying the King any of his Titles, or calling him Heretick, Schiſma- 


tick, 
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jects were oblig d to regulate their Belief by the Meaſures he ſet them. Yet it 


tick, or Uſurper of the Crown : And by another Act Proviſion was made for 
erecting twenty ſix Suffragan Biſhops over England, for the more ſpeedy Ad- 
miniſtration of the Sacrathents, and the better Service of God. In this Par- 
liament Subſidies were alſo granted, which had been diſus'd for about twelve 
Years; and now introduc'd with the higheſt Preamble of the Nation's Felicity 
under the King's Government theſe twenty four Years, that Eloquence and 
Flattery could dictate. Fiſher and More by two ſpecial Acts were attainted of 
Miſpriſion of Treaſon; and five other Clerks were in like manner condemn'd 
for refuſing to take the Oath of Succeſſiori, Thus all Things conſpir'd to pull 
down the Power of Rome, and to make a greater Change than ever had been 
known in the Kingdom of England. | 
But before theſe Things were accompliſh'd, the preſent Pope Clement dy'd, The Pope dias. 

who was one of the greateſt Diſſemblers and State-Jugglers that ever mounted 


the Chair: He was ſucceeded by Aleſſandro of the Houſe of Farne/i, under the 
Title of Paul the Third. : | | 


VIII. The mighty King having paſs'd through the Traverſes and Toſ- A. D. 
ſings of his famous Suit, and having with the Concurrence of his Clergy and 1 
Parliament compaſs'd what he had projected, ſeem'd now at eaſe in his own 537, 
Dominions. But tho' theſe Matters were ſmoothly and ſecceſsfully carry d in eg: 7. 
publick Aſſemblies, yet the Change was ſo ſhocking, that it caus'd many ſe- 
cret Diſcontents, which being fomented both by tlie Pope, and the Emperor's 
Agents, wrought him infinite Trouble, ſo that the reſt of his Life was fill'd 
with Vexations and Diſquiets. The Nobility and Gentry were in general well 
fatisfy*d with the Change; but the Body of the People were more ſubje& to 
the Power of the Prieſts, who endeavour'd to infuſe great Fears of a Change in - 
Religion: It was continually inſinuated, That the King was joining himſelf to Greer Dicer 
Hereticks, and that they were ſavour'd by the new Queen, Arch-Biſhop and d 9mm 
Secretary, The Monks and Friars ſaw themſelves left to the Mercy of the 
King, and that their Bulls could be no longer uſeful to them; and they had 


ſome Intimations that Cromwe# was forming a Project for ſuppreſſing them. 


So they thought it neceſſary for their own Preſervation to,embroil the King's 
Affairs as much as was poſſible ; therefore both in Confeſſions and Diſcourſes, 
they were inſtilling into the People a Diſlike of the King's Proceedings, which 
had ſuch Effect upon them, that if the Emperor's Affairs would have permitted 
him to make War upon the King, he might have done it with great Advantage, 
and found a ſtrong Party in England on his Side. But the Practices of the 


Clergy at home, and of Cardinal Pool, an Engliſhman, abroad, the Libels that 


were publiſh'd, and the Rebellions that were afterwards rais'd in England, | 
wrought ſo unhappily upon the King's buſie Thoughts, that he loſt much of which began 

his former Temper and Patience, and became too ready upon ſlight Grounds to 8 1 
bring his Subjects to the Bar; and his new Title of Head of the Church, ſeem dd / 
to have increas'd his imperious Temper, and made him fancy that all his Sub- : 7 
does not appear that Cruelty was natural to him, or that he thirſted after 

Blood; for in twenty fix Years Reign, none had ſuffer d for any Crime againſt 

the State, but La Pole Earl of Suffolk, and Stafford Duke of Buckingham, and 


both under reaſonable Pretenſions. But in the ten laſt Years of his Life, tho 


he always proceeded upon Law, yet there occur'd many Inſtances of Severity, 


for which this King is rather to be 1 * than either imitated, or ſeverel 


cenſur d. If there had been the leaſt Hope of lmpunity, the laſt part of his 
Reign would have. been onecontinu'd Rebellion ; therefore to prevent a more 


_ profuſe Effuſion of Blood, it ſeem*d neceſſary to execute Laws ſeverely in 


ſome particular Inſtances. in | 1 _ 
When the Supremacy was inveſted in the King, by Law, it was made a 


Premunire not to ſwear to it; but it was made Treaſon to deny it, or ſpeak 
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any Thing againſt it. As there were ſeveral of the Pope's Agents that ven- 

turd to break this Law, and ſometimes with no ſmall Inſolence and Obſtinacy, 

ſo it was thought neceſſary by the King and Council, to make a ſpeedy Redreſs 

Ser:e few are Of theſe Miſchiefs. Therefore ſome Ptiors, and other Eccleſiaſticks, that 
execured, mere criminal in this Matter, being found guilty by the newStatute, were this 
Year executed as Traitors, being the firft that faffer'd in this Kind. This 

Piece of Juſtice was not yet become ſo familiar to the King, which caus'd him 

not only to mourn inwardly, but alſo to have his Head bald, and his Beard, 

formerly ſhaven, to be cut round; for which his Enemies maliciouſly faid, 

It was only putting a new Countenance upon a new Dignity. But if he pro- 

ceeded thus-rigorouſly againſt the Oppoſers of his Supremacy, he did no leſs 

puniſh the many pretended Reformers or Contradictors of the Roman Catho- 

lick Religion. Therefore, as in the laſt Year he had condemn'd John Frich, 

a Sacramentary, to the Fire, fo he now caus'd divers Holanders in London, 

who invented ſome different Religious Opinions, to be burnt in Smithfield. 

Shortly after, ſome others again were executed for denying the Supremacy ; ſo 

that on both Sides it prov'd a ſevere Seaſon. Only, as King Henry found the 

Terrors already given, not ſufficient to keep the reſt in awe, he reſolv'd to 

make ſome great Examples, and proceed againſt Biſhop Fiſher and Sir Thomas 

More. As to the former, the Pope's officious Kindneſs to him in declaring 

him a Cardinal, when in Priſon, did haſten his Ruin; tho' he valu'd the Ho- 

: nour ſo little, that he ſaid, That if the Hat were lying at bis Feet, he would 
The S. fring nor take it up. He was try'd by a Jury of Commoners, and found guilty 
of Biſhop of Treaſon, for having declar'd againſt the King's Supremacy ; and was con- 
imer. gemn'd to be beheaded, which was executed on the twenty ſecond Day of 
June. On that Day he dreſsd himſelf with more than ordinary Care, decla- 

ring, He was now to be a Bridegroom; and being led out he open'd the new 
Teſtament at a venture, and pray'd that ſuch a Place might turn up as might 

comfort him in his laſt Moments. The Words on which he caſt his Eyes 

were, This is Life Eternal to know Thee, the only true God, and Jeſus Chriſt 

whom thou haſt ſent. On the Scaffold he repeated the Te Deum, and then 

laid his Head upon the Block, which was ſever'd from his Body in the eightieth 

His Character. Year of his Age. He was a learned and devout Man, but much addicted to 
Superſtition and Severity. He had been long Confeſſor to the King's Grand- 

mother, the Counteſs of Richmond, and it was believe that he perſuaded her 

to thoſe Noble Deigns of Founding two Colleges in Cambridge, Chriſt's and 

St. Fohn's, and Divinity Profeſſors in both Univerſities; in Acknowledgment 

of which, he was choſen Chancellor of Cambridge. King Henry the Seventh 

made him Biſhop of Rochefer, which he would never exchange for any other, 

ſaying, His Church was his M. ie, and he would not part with her becauſe ſhe 

was poor ;, and he was much eſteem'd by the preſent King, *till his ſtrict Ad- 

herence to his Marriage, the Pope's Supremacy, and the Nun of Aent, brought 

this Misfortune upon him. | 
The Suffering It was more difficult to find Matter againſt Sir Thomas More; for he was 
an ny very cautious, and fatisfy'd his Conſcience by not {wearing to the Supremacy, 
but would not declare againſt it. Yet he ſaid, The 44 was like 4 Sword with 
two Edges, for if a Man anſwer'd one Way, it would confound his Soul, and 

if another, it would condemn his Body. is was all the Meſſage he ſent to 

Fiſher, when he defir'd to know his Opinion about it; he had alſo ſaid the 

ſame to the Duke of Norfolk and ſome Counſelors that came to examine him. 

When Rich, the King's Sollicitor, came as a private Friend to perſuade him 

to take the Oath, urg'd him with the Aﬀtof Parliament, and ask d him, I be 
fhould be made King by Act of Parliament, whether he would acknowledge” 

bim? He anſwer d, He would; becauſe a King might be made or depos'd by a 
Parliament; but the Matter of the Supremacy was a Point of Religion, to 

which the Power of Parliaments did not extend. All this being __ 

. | again 
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Fuly, in the fifty third Year of his Age; being a Man of great Capacities and r chere 
eminent Virtues, who in his Youth had freer Thoughts, but was afterwards 
much corrupted by Superſtition, became fierce for all the Intereſts of the Su- 
perſtitious Clergy, and wrote much in Defence of the old Abuſes. The 
Execution of theſe two great Men, chiefly upon a Point of Conſcience, may 
juſtly be reckon'd among the Blemiſhes of that Reign : Yet we cannot but ob- 
ſerve the Juſtice of Heaven, in thus retaliating their own Severities to others; 
for as Fiſver grievouſly proſecuted the Preachers of Luther's Doctrine, ſo 
More's Hand was heavy upon them, as long as he had Power, and he ſhew'd 
them no Mercy, but the Extremity of the Law, which himſelf felt now to 
be very heavy indeed. | 
Theſe Inſtances and Examples, unqueſtionably ſtruck a Terror into the Na. . Progreſe of 
tion, and much haſten'd that great Work of the Reformation, ſo much deſir'd oa 2 a 
by many pious Perſons in the Kingdom. Queen Anne gave particular Encourage- Anne. 
ment toit, and took Letimer and Shaxton to be her Chaplains, and promoted 
them to the Biſhopricks of Worceſter and Salichury. Arch-Biſhop Cranmer Cranmer, 
was fully convinc'd of the Neceſlity of it, and that he might carry it on with 
true Judgment, and juſtifie it by good Authorities, he made a famous Collection 
of the Opinions of the ancient Fathers, and later Doctors, in all the Points of 
Religion. He was a Man of rare Candor, Patience and Induſtry; and ſo on 
all Accounts admirably prepar'd for that Work, to which Providence did now 
call him; and tho' he ſeem'd in ſome Things too much ſubject to the King's 
Imperious Temper, yet he always ſhew'd he wanted not the Courage that be- 
came a Biſhop in ſuch critical Times, Next to him was Secretary Cromwell, «nd Crom- 
his great and conſtant Friend; a Manof mean Birth, being the Son of a Black- _ 
ſmith, but of noble and ſhining Qualities, as appear'd in two ſignal Inſtances ; 
the one was his hearty Pleading in Parliament for his fallen and diſgrac d 
Maſter the Cardinal, when others more oblig'd had abandon'd him; a rare De- 
monſtration of Gratitude in a Court, to a finking Favourite. The other was, 
That when he was in the height of his Greatneſs, hapning to ſee a decay'd 
Merchant of Lucca, who had pity'd and reliev'd him, when he was a poor 
Stranger in Italy, but did not as much as know him, or pretend to any Returns / 
for the ſmall Favours formerly ſhew'd him, he treated him with ſuch extraor- 2 
dinary Acknowledgments, that it became the Subject of ſeveral Pens, which / 
ſtrove who ſhould moſt celebrate his Generofity. Having by his great Quali- Cromwell, 
fications rais'd himſelf to the King's Favour, he was this Year made Vicar Ge- e 
neral, and Viſitor of all the Monaſteries and Churches of England, with a De- 
legation of the King's Supremacy to him; he was alſo impower'd to give Com- 
miſſions ſubaltern to himſelf; and all Wills, where the Eſtate exceeded two 
hundred Pounds, were to beprov'd in his Court. This Power was afterwards 
enlarg'd, and he was made not only a Baron and Privy-Seal, but likewiſe the 
King's Vice: gerent in Eccleſiaſtical Matters, and had the Precedence of all Per- 
ſons next the Royal Family; and his Authority was in all Points the ſame, 
that the Legates had inthe Time of Popery: For as the King's Authority ſuc- | 
ceeded that of the Pope, ſo the King's Vice-gerent was the 2 in Power that 1 


the Legates had formerly been. 
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The King and his Miniſters being reſolv'd to proceed, the Biſhops and Ab- 
bots us'd all reaſonable Methods to free the King of any Jealouſies that might 
be rais'd concerning them. At Oxford a publick Determination was made, to 
which every Member aſſented. That the Pope had no more Authority in En- 

The reguler gland, than any other Foreign Biſhop. But the Regular Clergy, the Monks and 
Ges) 7a Friars, whoſe Houſes and Government was generally exempted from their Bi- 
Mell he. ſhop's Juriſdiction, and more immediately dependent on the Pope, till this late 
Change, were ſecretly averſe, tho* openly complying. And having by a thou- 
ſand Artifices gain'd the Opinion of the People, it was therefore reſolv'd that 
ſome effectual Means ſhould be taken for leſſening their Credit and Authority 
among the Vulgar. Upon which Doctor Leighton, who had been in the Car- 
dinal's Service with Cronnvell, propos'd a general Viſitation of all the Mona- 
ſteries and Religious Houſes in England; and judg'd that nothing could recon- 
cile the Nation ſo much to the King's Supremacy, as to ſee ſome good Effects 
flow from it. Others thought this too bold a Step, and that it might prove too 
dangerous a Provocation to the Religious; yet it was known that they were 
guilty of ſuch prodigious Diſorders, that nothing could ſo effectually keep them 
in awe, as a ſtriſt Enquiry into them. To this the Arch-Biſhop led the Way 
by a Metropolitan Viſitation, for which he obtain'd the King's Licence ; he 
took care to ſee the Pope's Name truck out of all the Churches, and to have the 
King's Supremacy acknowledg'd. IN | 
4 22 7 % In October the grand Viſitation of tlie Monaſteries began, to the Terror of 
Mmaſterics, great Numbers of impious and ſcandalous Perſons of both Sexes. They were 
then about fix hundred in Number, and very lowly valu'd at near two hundred 
thouſand Pounds per Annum, beſides vaſt Riches in many of them; and ſeveral 
of them had the Privilege of Sanctuaries to all that fled to them. The nume- 
rous Abuſes, ariſing from the Nature of their Inſtitutions, as well as the Practi- 
ces of the Monks, causd many to deſire a Diſſolution; and the King himſelf 
urg d it forwards upon ſeveral Accounts. He defign'd to erect new Biſhopricks, 
in order to which it was neceſſary to convert ſome of their Revenues : He 
alſo apprehended a War from the Emperor, and for that end, he intended to 
fortiſie his Harbours, and to encourage Shipping and Trade, upon which the 
Ballance of the World began then to turn: And in order to that he reſolv'd to 
make uſe of the Wealth of thoſe Houſes, and judg'd the beſt Way to effect it 
would be firſt to expoſe their Abominations, that they might loſe their Eſteem, 
and make way for their Suppreſſion, The Arch-Biſhop promoted the fame, 
both becauſe theſe Houſes were founded upon groſs Errors and Abuſes, and 
ſubliſted by them, and that theſe were neceffiry to be remov d, if a Reforma- 
tion was purſu'd, The Extent of ſeveral Dioceſes were too great to be ma- 
nag'd by one Biſhop ; therefore he deſign'd to have more Biſhopricks founded, 
and to have Houſes at every Cathedral for the Education of thoſe who ſhould 
be employ'd in the Paſtoral Charge. For this famous Viſitation many Com- 
miſſioners were employ'd, and nice Inſtructions were given to them, deſiring 
them to inquire into all manner of Abuſes and Negle&s. Theſe wear all over 
England, according to their Precincts, and found in many Places moſt mon- 
ſtrous Impieties and Diſorders. All the Sins of Sodom were found in many 
Houſes, great Factions and barbarous Cruelties were in others, and in fome 
they found Inſtruments for Coining Money. The Report which was made at 
heir Return contain'd many abominable Particulars, not fit to be mention d by a 
come of them Chriſtian,or a modeſt Pen; ſomeof which were printed, but the greateſt part are 
the King. loſt: Upon theſe Diſcoveries, ſome of the Houſes immediately furrender'd to 
the King, the firſt of which was Langden in Lem; which Example was ful low'd 
by two others in tlie ſame Year, and four more in that which follow'd. __._ 
A. D. The ſime Year the Parliament met in February, after a Prorogation of föur⸗ 
| 6. teen Months; and one main Buſineſs of this Seſſion was the ſuppreſſing all the 


FT „ Monaſteries under two hundred Pounds a Year. Accordingly an Act was Re, | 
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recommended her Daughter to his tender Care, and begg d of him to provide 


carry her Death ſo decently as became a happy Rival; expreſſing too much 


1 


ſion'd by thoſe who now began to be diſtinguiſh'd, by the Name of the Romiſo 


dut in the Love of the Nation; and in the laſt nine Months of her Life, ſhe 


Number, were much richer than they ſeem'd to be: For an Abuſe that had 


her own Hands among her Women; and the Severities and Devotions that 


Setting forth the infinite Diſorders. of thoſe ſmaller Houſes, and the many The «ir of 
* unfuccelsful Attempts that have been made to reform them; therefore the Re- ay iT bo 
« ligious that were in them, were order'd to be remoy'd into the larger Houſes, Parliament. 
* where Religion was better obſer vd, and the Revenues of them were given 

* to the King. Thoſe Houſes, which were three hundred and ſeventy in 


run over Europe, of keeping the Rents of the Church at their firſt Rates, and 
exacting great Fines upon all Occaſions, was ſo groſs in thoſe Houſes, that 
ſome rated but at tua hundred Pounds were in real Value worth many thou- 
ſands. In this Parliament an Act was made of auother Nature, Which had 
been long projected, which was for the intire uniting and incorporating of the Wales wniced 
Principality of Wales with the Kingdom of England; which was now com-“ England. 
pleatly effected, two hundred and fifty two Years after that Country had been 
conquer d or r educ d by King Edward the Firſt. In the Convocation, which 
fate at the ſame Time, a Motion was made for tranſlating the Bible into En- 
405 which had been formerly promis'd when Tindal's Tranſlation was con- 

emn'd, The Matter was fully debated on both Sides, and at length by the 
Means of the Arch-Biſhop and ſome others, it was carry'd in the Affirmative ; 
and by Queen Anne's Intereſt it was ſo far promoted at Court, that Orders 
were given for the performing of it with all Expedition. After all Buſineſs 7% Parlia- 
was finiſh'd, this famous Parliament; which had done the King ſuch eminent“ 4 
Service, and had now fate (ix Years, was diſſolv'd on the fourteenth of April. 

But before this happen'd, the afflicted and unfortunate Qieen Catharine, 

who had oſten been the Subject of their Debates, dy d at Kimbolton, in Hun- 
tingtonſbire. Her Sufferings begot great Compaſſion in the People, and all 7% pay - 
the ſuperſtitious Clergy zealouſly ſupported her Intereſts; but now her Trou- 2 8 
bles ended with her Life. She deſir d to be hury d among the Obſervant Fri- 
ars, who had ſuffer d moſt for her; and order'd five hundred Maſſes for her 
Soul, and that one of her Women ſhould go on Pilgrimage to our Lady of 
Willingham, and give two hundred Nobles on her Way to the Poor. When 
ſhe found Death approaching, the wrote to the Emperor, earneſtly recommend- 
ing her Daughter Mary to his Care; and likewiſe to the King, with this In- 
ſcription, My dear Lord, King and Husband : lu which, She forgave him 
* all the Injuries he had done her, deſiring him to have regard to his Soul: She 


Matches for her three Maids, and to pay her Servants a Year's Wages ; and 
concluded thus, Mine Eyes deſire you above all Things. She dy'd in the 
fiftieth Year of her Age, and thirty three after ſhe came into England; and 
was a ſufficient Inſtance that Greatneſs and Happineſs are of two diſtin Na- 1 
tures. She was a devout and exemplary Lady, who us'd to work much with Her Charger. 


were known to her Prieſts, and her Alms-Deeds join'd to her Misfortunes, ” 
rais d a high Eſteem of her in all ſorts of People. The King indeed often . 
complain'd of her uneaſie Temper; but that perhaps was to be imputed as f 
much to the Provocations he gave her, as to any Sowerneſs in her own, The 

King receiv'd the News of her Death not without Tears; and order'd her to 

be.bury'd in the Abby-Church at Pererborgugh. But Queen Anne did not 
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Joy, both in her Behaviour and her Habit. 
It was but a few Months after, that this flouriſhing Queen met with a Fall zu. Nl of 
more unſortunate and fatal than the other; which in all Probability was occa- un Anne. 


Party. For the King now proceeding both at home and abroad in tlie Point of 
Reformation, they found that the Intereſt the Queen had in him, was the 
great Obſtacle of their Deſigns: She encreas d not only iu the King's Eſteem, 


— — 


gave 
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gave above fourteen thouſand Pounds in Alms to the Poor, and was much em- 
ploy'd in doing of Good. But many Circumſtances contributed to her Ruin. 
Soon after Queen Catherine's Death, ſhe brought forth a dead Son, which was 
believ'd to have made ſome unfortunate Impreſſion on the King's Mind, It was 
alſo conſiderd by ſome Courtiers, That now Queen Catbarine was dead, the 
King might marry another Wife, and be fully reconcibd with the Pope and 
Emperor: And the Iſſue by any other Marriage would never be queſtion'd; 
whereas, while Queen Anne liv'd, the Ground of the Controverſie ſtill re- 
main'd, and her Marriage being accounted null from the Beginning, would 
never be allow'd by the Court of Rome, or any of that Party. With theſe 
Reaſons of State, the King's Affections too much concurr'd ; for he now en- 
tertain'd a ſecret Love for the Lady Jane Seymour, who had all the Charms 
of Youth and Beauty, and her Humour temper'd between the Gravity of 
Queen Catharine, and the Gaiety of Queen Anne. The poor unfortunate 
Queen us d all poſſible Arts to blow up an expiring Flame in his Breaſt ; but 
the King was chang'd, and inſtead of being warm'd by her Careſſes, he began 
to conſider them as Artifices to varniſh over ſome other criminal Affection. 
Her chearful Humour was not always govern'd by the moſt nice Decency, and. 
exact Rules of Diſcretion ; and her Brother's Wife, a Woman of Infimy, be- 
a, , f. ing jealous of her Husband and her, poſſeſs d the King with her own Appre- 
henſions, and fill'd his furious Head with many Stories. Norris, Weſton and 
Brereton the King's Servants, and Smeton a Muſician, were by her Enemies 
thought to be too officioys about her; and ſomething was pretended to have 
been ſworn by the Lady Wynefield at her Death, that determin'd the King, 
but we find nothing particular. It is reported beſides, that when the King 
held a Tournament at Greenwich, he was diſpleas d at the Queen for letting 
her Handkerchief fall to one for wiping his Face; but this ſeems a Fiction, 
becauſe the Parliament was ſummon'd the Day before that, and then was her 
| Ruin determin d. | | | | 
She i: impri= However it was, upon that Day the King confin'd her to her Chamber, and 
ſen d orderd her Brother, and the four foremention'd Perſons to be committed to 
the Tower, and her ſelf to be ſent after them the Day following. On the 
River ſome Privy-Counſellors came to examine her, but ſhe made deep Prote- 
ſtations of her Innocence; and as ſhe landed at the Tower, ſhe fell down on 
her Knees, and pray'd Heav'n ſo to aſſiſt ber, as ſhe was free from the Crimes 
laid to ber Charge. The Confuſion ſhe was in ſoon rais'd a Storm of Vapours 
within her; ſometimes ſhe laugh'd, and at other Times wept exceſſively: She 
was alſo devout and light by Turns; and ſometimes ſhe ſtood upon her Vindi- 
cation, and at other Times ſhe confeſs d ſome Indifcretions, which ſhe after- 
wards deny'd. All about her took Advantage from every Word that fell from 
her, and ſent it immediately to Court. The Duke of Norfolk and others that 
came toexamine her, the better to make Diſcoveries told her, That both Nor- 
ris and Smeton had accus'd her; which, tho' falſe, had this Effect on her, that 
it caus'd her to confeſs ſome ſlight Acts of Indiſcretion, tho' no ways eſſential, 
which totally alienated the King from her. Yet whether theſe ſmall Acknow- 
ledgments were real Truths, or the Effects of Imagination and Hyſterical Emo- 
tions, is very uncertain. ' All the Court now turn'd againſt the miſerable 
Queen, and began to adore a rifing Sun; but Cranmer was a. Stranger to thoſe 
Arts, and had a more noble Soul; therefore her Enemies procur'd an Order for 
| him not to come to Court. Yet he put all to hazard, and wrote the King a 
Cranmer long and nice Letter in that critical Juncture, in which he acknowledg'dif the 
barn 25 * Crimes reported of the Queen were true, it was the greateſt Affliction that 
erer befel the King, and therefore exhorted him to bear it with Patience and 
Submiſſion to the Will of God: He confeſsd he never had a better Opinion 
* ofany Woman than of her; and that next the King, he was more oblig'd to 
* her, than to all Perſons living; and therefore he begg'd the King's leave to 
| | : pray 
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« pray that ſhe might be found Innocent: He lov'd her not a little, becauſe of 
the Love which ſhe ſeem'd to bear to God, and his Goſpel ; but if ſhe were 
« guilty, all that lov'd the Goſpel muſt hate her, as having given the greateſt 
* Slander to the Goſpel: But he pray'd the King not to entertain any Prejudice 
tothe Goſpel on her Account, nor give the World reaſon to ſay, That his 
* Love to that was founded on the Power ſhe had with him. But Jealouſie, 
and the King's new Affection, had now defac'd all the Remainders of Eſteem for 
his once belov'd Queen: Therefore Norris, Weſton, Brereton and Smeton 
were all brought to their Trial at Veſtminſter- Hall. They all pleaded not 
guilty ; only Smeton, probably in hopes of ſaving his Life, confeſs'd Lewdneſs 
with the Queen; and he with the other three were pronounc'd guilty, and 
condemn'd to die as Traitors. 

Three Days after, the Queen of England, by an unheard of Preſident, was gr vio: 
brought to the Bar, and indicted of High- Treaſon, before the Duke of Norfolk, | 
as High-Steward, and a Court of twenty ſeven Peers. Her Brother, then a 
Peer, was alſo try'd with her, and the Crime charg'd upon her was, That ſhe 
had procur'd her Brother and four others to lye with her, and had often ſaid, 

That the King never bad her Heart; all which was to the Slander of the Iſſue 
begotten between the King and her, and was Treaſon by the Act that confirm'd 
her Marriage: So that the ſame Act that was made for her Marriage, was now 
turn'd to her Ruin; which had too near Reſemblance to a Puniſhment from 
Heaven. It does not appear that any living Evidence was brought againſt her; 
for Smeton, already condemn'd, could be of no uſe 3 and he never being brought 
to confront her, gave great Suſpicion, that his Confeſſion was extorted by bare 
Practices. All the Evidence we find, was the Declaration of a dead Woman; 
yet this, or rather the Terror of offending the King, ſo wrought on the Lords, 
that they found her, and her Brother guilty ; and Judgment was given, that 
ſhe ſhould be burnt, or beheaded, at the King's Pleaſure. Yet all this did nat r cm- 
ſatisfie the incaged King; he refolv*d likewiſe to illegitimate his Daughter Eli- narion. 
zabeth, and in order to that to annul his Marriage with the Queen. It was 
now remember'd that the Earl of Northumberland had ſaid to Cardinal Wolſey, 
That he had ingaged himſelf fo far with her, that he could not recede; which 
perhaps was done by ſome Promiſe conceiv'd in Words of the Future Tenſe, 
tho' no Promiſe, unleſs in Words of the Preſent Tenſe, could annul the ſub- 
ſequent Marriage. Perhaps the Queen did not underſtand that Difference; or 
probably the Terrors of her Execution wrought ſo upon her, that ſhe confeſs'd 
a Contract with the Earl; tho that Lord poſitively deny'd it, and took the 
Sacrament upon it, with a Wiſh that it might turn to his Damnation, if ever 
there were either Contract or Promiſe of Marriage between them. However, 
ſhe was ſecretly carry'd to Lambeth, where, upon her Examination, and her 
own acknowledging a Pre- contract, her Marriage was regularly declar'd null yer D. verre 
from the Beginning. Theſe two Sentences paſs'd upon her were inconſiſtent ven. 
and contradictory ; for if ſhe never was the King's Wife, ſhe could not beguil- 
ty of Adultery, becauſe, if ſhe was not truly . there could be no 
Breach of the Faith of Wedlock. But the impatient King was now reſoly'd to 
be freed from her, and the Succeſſion of her Iſſue; and in that Tranſport did 
not conſider, That the Method he took, diſcover'd the Injuſtice of his Pro- 
ceedin | | 
The z abandon'd Queen having Intimations given her to prepare for Death ; Her humble 
among other Things ſhe reflected on her Carnage to the Princeſs Mary, to ©*7'*%*- 
._. whom ſhe had been too ſevere a Step- Mother: Therefore cauſing one of her 
Women to fit in the Chair of State, ſhe fell down ou her Knees before her, and 
with a Flood of Tears charg'd her to go to the Princeſs Mary, and in that Po- 
ſture, and in her Name, to ask her Forgiveneſs ſor all ſhe had done againſt her. 
This generous Tenderneſs of Conſcience gave much Credit to the continual Pro- 
teſtations of her Innocence, which ſhe made to the laſt. The Day belies, her 
WF, 155 | 5 | ” | th, 
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Death, ſhe ſent her laſt moving Meſſage to the King, aſſerting het Innocence, 
and recommending her Daughter to his Care; and particularly ſhe thank'd 
him for advancing her from a Gentlewoman to be a Marchioneſs, and then to 
be a Queen, and now when he could raiſe her no higher on Earth, for ſænd- 
ing ber to be a Saint in Heaven. On the Day ſhe dy'd, the Lieutenant of 
the Tower wrote to Secretary Cromwell, That it was not fit to publiſh the 
« Time of her Execution, for the fewer that were preſent it would be the bet- 
© ter; ſince he believ'd ſhe would declare her Innocence at the Hour of her 
« Death; for that ſhe had made great Proteſtations of it, when ſhe receiv'd 
the Sacrament, and ſeem'd to long for Death, and had great Joy and Pleaſure in 
© it: She was glad to hear the Executioner wis good, for ſhe ſaid ſhe had 4 
© little Neck, at which ſhe laugh'd heartily. A little before Noon, on the nine- 
teenth of May, ſhe was brought a pitious Sight to the Scaffold, where were 
preſent ſome of the Chief Officers and great Men of the Court, to behold the 
laſt Scene of this fatal Tragedy. It ſeems ſhe was prevail'd, out of Regard to 
her Daughter, to make no Reflexions on the Hardſhips ſhe ſuſtain'd, nor to 
ſay any Thing touching the Grounds on which Sentence paſs d againſt her, on- 
ly ſhe defir'd, That all would judge the beſt : She highly commended the King, 
and fo took her leave of the World. She was for ſome time in her private De- 

| votions, and concluded, To Chriſt I commend my Sou; upon which the Exe- 

Her Execution, cutioner, who was brought from Calais on this Occaſion, dexterouſly ſever'd 
her Head from her Body ; and both were put into an ordinary Cheſt, and bu- 
ry'd in the Chapel in the Tower. Norris was much urg'd to accuſe her, and 
had his Life promis'd him upon that Condition; but he generouſly rejected the 
baſe Offer, declaring, That be knew her Innocent, and he would die a thouſand 
Deaths rather than defame her : So he and the other three were beheaded, and 
all continu'd to vindicate her to the laſt Moment. Smeton only was hang'd, 
and it was ſaid, that he retra&ed all before he dyd, but of that, there is no 
Certainty. Thusfell the unfortunate Queen in the twenty ninth Year of her 
Age, after ſhe had been marry'd about four Yearsand a half; and this uncommon 
Tranſaction met with various Cenſures. Some obſerv'd that ſhe who had ſup- 
planted Queen Cacharine, did now meet with harder Meaſure ; and they judg d 
her faint Way of ſpeaking concerning her Innocence at laſt, was too great a 
Compliment to the King: Yet ſhe wrote a Letter to the King in ſo high a Strain 
both of natural Wit and Eloquence, in her Juſtification, that it may be reck- 
on'd one of the beſt compos'd Pieces of that Time. The violent and jealous 
Behaviour of the King in this Matter can never be vindicated; and nothing 

The King's more clearly diſcover'd the ſecret Cauſe ofthe Queen's Ruin, than his marrying 

third Marri- Fane Seymour, Daughter to Sir John Seymour, the very next Day after her 

age with Jane 1 . 3 . : : 

Seymour. Execution. This Lady gain'd more upon him than any of his Wives, for 

ſhe was ſo happy as not to out-live his Love to her. 


A. D. IX. TheaQiveanddiſturb'd King Henry, from the Blood of his Subjects, — 


1536. had now venturd upon that of his Wife; and upon this Turn of Affairs there . 
Reg. =. ſucceeded a great Change of Counſels. There was nothing now that kept up &. 
the Breach between him and the Emperor, but the Illegitimation of the Prin- 
ceſs Mary, now about twenty Years of Age; and if that Matter could be ad- 
juſted, the King would meet with no further Diſturbance from him: Therefore 
it was propos'd, that ſhe might be reſtor'd to Favour, upon making her Sub- 
miſſion to her Father, She offer'd to confeſs the Faultof her former Obſtingcy, 
f and in general, to yield up her Underſtanding entirely to the King: But that 
would not fatisfie, unleſs ſhe would be more particular; fo that at length ſhe 
The Princeſs was contented to do it in the fulleſt Terms that could be deſir d: She ac- 
— 4 b knowledg'd the King to be the Supream Head of the Church of England m- 
* der Chriſt, and utterly renounc'd the Authority of the Biſhop of Rome, and 


promis'd in all Things to be obedient to the Laws then made; all _—_ 
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flow d from her inward Belief and Judgment, in which ſhe would for ever 
* continue: And ſhe alſo did acknowledge that the King's Marriage with her Mo- 
* ther, was unlawful and inceſtuous, both by the Laws of God and Man. All 
this ſhe wrote with her own Hand, and ſubſcrib'dit; upon which ſhe was re- 
ceiv'd into Favour, and an Eſtabliſhment was made for a Family about her, in 
which forty Pound a Quarter was all the Allowance for her Privy-Purſe, ſo 
great was the Frugality of that Time. The hopeful Princeſs Elisabeth conti- 
nu'd to be educated with great Care, and was fo forward, that before ſhe was 
four Years old, ſhe both wrote a good Hand, and underſtood Italian; and there 
are Letters extant written by her in that Language to the new Queen Fane, 
when ſhe was with Child, in which ſhe ſubſcrib'd her ſelf Daughter. | 

About this Time a new Parliament was ſummon'd, which met on the eighth u Perlia- 
Day of June: When the Chancellor told them, That the King had call'd them . : 
to ſettle the Succeſſion of the Crown, in caſe he ſhould die without Children, f 
lawfully begotten, and to repeal the Act made concerning his Marriage with 
Queen Anne, After ſome Debates and Conſideration, upon the thirtieth of 
June a Bill was brought in accordingly, which was ſoon diſpatch'd without 
Oppoſition : © By it the Attainder of Queen Anne and her Accomplices was The 4 of 
contirm'd, as likewiſe were both the Sentences of Divorce upon the King's en. 
two former Marriages ; and the Iſſue by both was Illegitimated, and for ever 
excluded from claiming the Crown by Lineal Deſcent : And the Succeſſion 
was eſtabliſhed on the King's Iſſue by the preſent Queen, or any to whom he 
might afterwards marry. But becauſe it was not proper to declare who 
ſhould ſucceed in Default of that, leſt the Perſon ſo nam'd ſhou'd raiſe Com- 
motions, in Confidence of the King's Wiſdom, and Affection to his People, 
hewas allow'd to nominate his Succeſſor, either by Letters Patents, or by 
his laſt Will ſign'd by his Hand. It was declar'd Treafon to maintain the 
Lawfulneſs of his former Marriages, or of his Iſſue by them; and it was made 
not only Treaſon, but x Forfeiture of the Right of Succeſſion, if any of thoſe 
* whom the King ſhould name in Default of others, ſhould endeavour to uſurp 
before them. The Scots complain'd of this Act, by which the King was now 
made Soveraign indeed, and had the Crown put intirely into his Hands, to be 
diſpos'd of at his Pleaſure ; and his Daughters were now wholly to depend 
upon his Will : By this alſo he had it in his Power in a great Meaſure to 
pacifie the Emperor, by providing that his Kinſwoman Mary might ſucceed 
to the Crown. 

About the ſame Time the new Pope Paul, who upon the Execution of Bi- The new Pope 
ſhop Fiſher, had thunder'd out a formidable Sentence of Depoſition againſt the _ 55 
King, the Queens Catharine and Anne, who were the Occaſions of the Breach, ; 
being now dead, he thought it a proper Seaſon to endeavour for a Reconciliati- | 
on ; and therefore order'd Claſſali to acquaint the King, That he had wa of / 
favour'd his Cauſe when he was a Cardinal, that he was forc'd contrary to his ge. 
Inclinations to paſs Sentence againſt him; and that now it would be eaſie for / 
him to recover the Favour of the Apoſtolick See, But the King inſtead of 5 
harkning to the Propoſition, 2 two Acts to be paſs'd, The one was N 
for the utter extinguiſhing t 
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e Pope's Authority; and it was made a Premu- prove. 
* nire, for any to acknowledge it, or perſuade others to it: Anda ſtrict Charge 
was given to all Magiſtrates under ſevere Penalties to enquire after all Offen- 
ders. By another Act, All Bulls, and Privileges flowing from them, were de- 
* clar'd null and void, excepting Marriages, or Conſecrations of Biſhops ; all 

which were alſo requir'd to be brought into Chancery, upon which the Arch- 
* Biſhop was to make a new Grant of them, which being confirm'd by the great 
© Seal, was to be of full Force in Law. In this Parliament another Act paſs'd, 
explaining an Exception that was in an Act for the Reſidence of all Incum- 

bents, by which thoſe who were in the Univerſities were diſpens' d with Non- 
Reſidence. Another Act paſs'd in Favour of the King's Heirs, if they ſhould 
: Uuuu | reign 
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reign before they were of full Age; That whatever Acts were made before the 
« were twenty four Years of Age, they might repeal and annul by their Letters 
patents. From all theſe Acts it appears, that the King was abſolute Maſter 
both of the Affections and Fears of his Subjects, when in a new Parliament ſud- 
deply call'd, and fitting but fix Weeks before it was diſſolv'd, Acts of ſuch 
high Importance were paſs d, without any publick Proteſtation or Oppoſition. 
The A#:of tle During this Seſſion of Parliament the Convocation was no leſs buſily im- 
Convecarim. ploy'd; and one of the firſt Things they did was to confirm the Sentence of 
the Divorce of the King's Marriage with Queen Anne. They acknowledg'd 
the King Supream Head of the Church, and proceeded to many Points of Reli- 
gion, and to many Complaints of Corruptions and Abuſes. Moſt Mens Eyes 
began now to be open'd, yet many being blinded by Intereſt and Deſign, ſeveral 
Conteſts were rais'd, and ſome Attempts made to the Detriment of Cranmer, 
Shaxton and Latimer, and other Promoters of the Reformation. But all Pro- 
jects fail'd that werelevell'd at Cranmer, who was fully eſtabliſh'd in the King's 
Favour; and Cromwell was ſent to them with a Meſſage from the King, That 
* they ſhould reform the Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the 
* Rules of Scripture, which ought to be preferr'd to all Gloſſes or Decrees of 
* Popes. This being debated it occafion'd new Diſcuſſions and Diſputations, 
which might have been proſecuted with too much Warmth, had not the King 
to end Differences, ſent a Scheme of about ten Articles to be confider'd by that 
Articles cn. learned Body. Theſe eſtabliſh'd the Authority of Scriptures, the three Creeds, 
Nees and the four general Councils; as likewiſe three of the ſeven Romiſh Sacra- 
ments, Baptiſm, the Euchariſt and Pennance. with a truer Notion of Juſtifi- 
cation, and the Uſe of ſome Ceremonies. After ſome Conſideration theſe Ar- 
ticles were ſign'd by Cromwell, the two Archbiſhops, ſixteen Biſhops, forty 
. Abbots and Priors, and fifty of the lower Houſe ; to which the King join'd a 
Preface, declared the Pains heand his Clergy had undergone for removing of 
all Differences in Religion,approving of the Articles, and requiring all his Sub- 
jects to accept them with the like Unanimity with which they were ſubſcrib d. 
Theſe Articles did not ſatisſie either the ſtrict Reformers, or the Romiſb Party: 
Yet the former were well pleas'd to ſee Things brought-under Examination; 
and ſince ſome Things were at this Time chang'd, they did not doubt but more 
Changes would follow : They were glad to find the Scriptures and the ancient 
Creeds made the Standards of Faith, without Tradition, and that the Nature 
of Fuſtification was rightly ſtated, and that ſome groſs Abuſes were remov'd, 
tho' there remain'd {till ſome hard of Digeſtion. Some of the ſtriker Sort 
thought that theſe Articles had too much of a Political Compliance; and that 
it was agreeable with the Sincerity of the Goſpel, ſtill to allow of ſo many Ex- 
- rors, To which it was anſwer'd, That our Saviour did not deliver all Things 
to his Diſciples, till they were able to bear them; and the Apoſtles did not at 
once aboliſh all the Rights of Judaiſm, but by a gentle Progreſs wean'd their 
Chriſtian Converts from them. The Clergy were to be drawn by flow and 
eaſie Steps out of their Jgnorance and Superſtition; whereas driving forwards 
with Precipitation, might ruin the Deſign, and alienate thoſe who by flower 
8 might be gain d; and it alſo might much endanger the Peace of the 
ation. | - . 
When theſe things were known in Foreign Parts, the Court of Rome made 
great Advantage of them, to let all Princes ſee the Neceſſity of adhering tothe 
Holy See; for as ſoon as England departed from that, it began alſo to change 
the Doctrine. The Pope had ifſu'd out Summons for a general Council at 
Mantua, and had cited the King to it; from which the King appeal'd to a 
general Council rightly conſtituted. And a Motion being made that the Con- 
vocation ſhould deliver their Opinion in this Particular, they drew up a Paper, 
In which they ſet forth the great Good that might follow from a general 
Council rightly call'd; but that nothing could be more miſchievous, than = 
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* call'd on private Malice and Deſign : And they thought neither the Pope, nor 
* any one Prince, had ſufficient authority to call one, unleſs all Princes, who 
* had intire and ſupream Government over all their Subjects, did agree and con- 
cur. This was ſign'd by the whole Body on the twentieth of July, and ſo 
the Convocation diſmiſs'd, Shortly after the King publiſh'd a long and ſevere 
Proteſtation againſt the Council ſummon'd by the Pope; firſt denying that he 
had any Authority to ſummon his Subjects, and next ſhewing that no Advantage 
could be expected from any Council where the Pope preſided, Since the re- 
ſtraining his exorbitant Power was one of the chief Occaſions that the Warld 
bad for a Council. Many Books were written on both Sides, upon this and Corina! 
other Subjects, in theſe buſie Times: But none appear d more induſtrious than % . 
Cardinal Pool, who by his Mother was deſcended from the Duke of Clarence, Bro- 
ther to King Edward the Fourth; and was likewiſe by his Father, the King's 
near Kinſman. To this high Quality was join'd a great Sweetneſs of Temper, | 2 
and Diſpoſition for Letters, which the King cheriſh'd much, and gave him the 
Deanery of Exeter, and ſome other Preferments, deſigning him the higheſt 
Dignities in the Church. He liv'd many Years in foreign Parts; and at Paris 
he firſt incurr'd the King's Diſpleaſure, in obſtructing the Determinations of 
the French Univerſities for his Divorce ; yet after that he came to England, 
and was preſent when the Convocation declar'd the King to be their Supream 
Head. But the King ſuffering him to go out of the Nation, he could never 
draw him back again : Inſtead of which he wrote ſeverely againſt all the King's 
Proceedings, comparing him to Nebuchadnezzar; and addreſſing himſelf to 
the Emperor, he pray'd him rather to turn his Arms againſt King Henry than 
the Turk, This Indignity, which was High- Treaſon in a Subject, fo far pro- 
vok'd the King, that it afterwards drew a heavy Storm upon all his Kindred, 
But nothing could ſtop the Progreſs of the vigorous King and his Miniſters, 
who purſuant to the Act of Parliament, now proceeded to the Diſſolution of 
the leſſer Monaſteries. Commiſſioners were appointed, and requir'd to carry 
along with them the Concurrence of the Gentry near them, and to examine 
the exact Value of their Revenues and Goods: They were to try how many of 
the Religious would take Capacities,and return to a ſecular Courſe of Life ; but 
thoſe who delign'd to continue in that State, were to be ſent to the larger adjacent 23. Diſelast- 
Monaſteries; anda Penſion was to be afſign'dto the Abbot, or Prior, during Life. & the !efſer 
There were loud Complaints made againſt the Proceedings of theſe Commiſſi- . 
oners, both of their Violences and Briberies, and probably not without Rea- 
ſon, in the midſt of ſo many Temptations and Opportunities. About ten thou- 
ſand of the Religious were ſent to ſeek their Livings, with forty Shillings and 
a Gownto each Man. The Goods and Plate were eſtimated at a hundred thou- 
ſand Pounds, and the valu'd Rents of their Houſes at thirty two thouſand 
Pounds, which were really worth above ten Times as much. The Churches ö 
and Cloiſters were in moſt Places pull'd down, and the Materials ſold; all 4 
which gave a general Diſcontent, and the Monks were now as much pity'd, as. of 
they were formerly deteſted. It was thought prodigious to ſee the King de- o piſten- 
vour what his Anceſtors had dedicated to God and his Saints. The Nobility . 
and Gentry, who often provided for their younger Children and Friends in 
thoſe Sanctuaries, were ſenſible of their Loſs : The People, who had been fed 
at the Abbot's Tables, and in Travelling found thoſe to be Places of Reception 
for Strangers, immediately ſaw the Inconvenience: But the more ſuperſtitious, 
who thought their F 3 muſt now lye ſtill in Purgatory, without that Re- 
lief procur d by their Maſſes, were out of meaſure offended at theſe Procee- 
dings. The mighty Diſorders of theſe Houſes had now but ſmall Effects upon 
the People, who alledg'd, That there was no Reaſon to deſtroy whole Founda- 
tions for the ſake of RO. vicious Perſons, who ought to have been expell'd 
and made Examples. | | DT 
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Cromwell's To remove this general Diſcontent, the politick Cromwell advis'd the King 


Policy. 


New Com- 
plaints. 


to ſell theſe Lands at very eaſie Rates to the Nobility and Gentry, and to 
oblige them to retain the wonted Hoſpitality ; which would be grateful 
to them, and engage them to aſſiſt the Crown in all the late Alterations; and 
would be pleaſing to the People, when they found the the old Hoſpitality pre- 
ſerv*d. And upon a Clauſe in the Act empowering the King to found a- neu 
ſuch Houſes as he ſhould think fit, there were fifteen Monaſteries, and fixteen 
Nunneries, which were more regular than the reſt, refounded, or rather re- 
priev'd, *till the general Diſſolution came afterwards. But all this did not fo 
pacifie the People, but ſtill there was a great Outcry fomented by many of the 
Clergy, who laid great Weight upon this Notion, That King Henry, being an 
Heretical Prince, and actually depos'd by the Pope in the preceding Year, was 
no longer to be acknowledg'd ; and this for five hundred Years had been re- 
ceiv'd as an Article of Faith, and was decreed in the ſame Council that eſta- 
bliſh'd Tranſubſtantiation. To allay or divert theſe Diſturbances, ſome In- 
junctions were publiſh'd in the King's Name by Cromwell, relating chiefly to 
the regular Behaviours, and faithful Duties of the Clergy of the Nation, which 
was the firſt Act of pure Supremacy done by the King. This increas'd the ill 
Diſpoſition ; for the Romiſb Clergy deteſted this Preſident of the King's giving 
Injunctions without the Concurrence of a Convocation, and by which, 
they alledg*d, they ſhould be made Slaves to his Yice-gerent : They alſo com- 
plain'd of thoſe heavy Taxes that were laid upon them; and that Images, Re- 
licks, and Pilgrimages would by theſe Injunctions be brought under great Con- 
tempt. Both the Regular and Secular Clergy were ſo ſenſibly concern'd in 
theſe Things, that they us'd all Methods to inflame the People. The great 
Abbots were not wanting in the ſame Defign; they were now burden'd with 
the Crouds of thoſe who were ſent to them from the ſuppreſs'd Houſes, and 
they expected to meet with the fame Fate: Nor were the Fears remoy'd by a 
Letter that was ſent about in the King's Name for filencing all Reports that 
were given out of his Intentions to ſuppreſs them; for this rather increas d 


than lefſen'd their Jealouſie. a 
The People continu'd quiet till they had reap'd their Harveſt; but in the 


A Rebellion in Beginning of October twenty thouſand roſe in Lincolnſhire, led by one Doctor 


Lincoln- 


ſhire. 


Mackrel, Prior of Barlings in that County, and diſguis'd like a Cobler. They 
took an Oath to be true to God, the King, and the Common-wealth, and fent 
a Paper of their Grievances to the King; In which complain'd of fome 
, Ads of Parliament, of the Suppreſſion of many Religious Houſes, of mean 
and ill Counſellors, and bad Biſhops: praying the King to redrefs their Grie- 
* vances by the Advice of the N r But ſtill they acknowledg'd him to be 
their Supream Head, and that the Tenths and Firſt- Fruits of Livings belong'd 
* of Right to him'. The King fent the Duke of Suffolk to levy Forces againſt 


them, and to give an Anſwer to their Petition; declaring, © It was not the 


* Bufineſs of the Multitude to direct Princes what Counſelors to chufe : The 
Religious Houſes were ſupprefs'd by Law, and the Heads of them had under 


their Hands conſeſsꝰd fuch ſcandalous Enormities as were a Reproach to the 


Nation; and ſince in many of them there were not above four Perſons, who 


_ © waſted the whole Rents in riotous Living, it was much better to apply them 


© to the common Good of the Nation, than leave them in ſuch Hands: He re- 
« quir'd them to ſubmit to his Mercy, and to put two hundred of their Leaders 
© into the Hands of his Lieutenants. The diſcontented Clergy having brought 
ſuch Numbers together, us d all Methods to inſpire Heat and Spirit into them, 
and perſuaded them, That if they did not nom maintain tbeir Faith and Li- 
berties, both would be loſt. Some of the Gentry were compell d to join with 
them ſor their own Preſervatior; and they ſent Advices to the Duke of Suffolk, 


to procure the Offer of a general Pardon from the King, which would effectu- 


ally diſſipate them. At the ſame Time there was a more formidable Inſurrection 
9 5 „ ; | — in 


* 
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in Turkſbire, which being in the Neighbourhood of Scotland, was like to draw. 
Aſliſtance from that Kingdom; tho their King was then gone into France, to 
marry Francis's Daughter, This mov'd King Henry to uſe more Expedition 
in ſettling the Affairs of Lincalaſbirs : He ſent them ſecret Aſſurances of 
Mercy, which fo prevail'd on the greateſt Part, that they diſpers'd themſelves, 
and the molt obſtinate repair'd to them in Yorkſhire. Mackrel the pretended 
Cobler, and ſome few others, were taken and executed. | 
As to the Northern Rebellion, the Diſtance of the People from the Court, g"%ber in 

gave them Time to form themſelves into a better Method: One Ack, a Gentle- 38 
man, commanded in Chief, and perform'd his Part with great Dexterity. 
Their March and Progreſs was call'd The Pilgrimage of Grace, having on 
their Banners and their Sleeves the five Wounds of our Saviour ; and they 
tookan Oath to reſtore the Church, ſuppreſs Hereticks, preſerve the King and 
his Iſſue, and drive from him all mean born Men and ill Counſellors. In a few 
Days their Number increas'd to forty thouſand ; and meeting with no Oppoſi- 
tion, they forc'd the Arch-Biſhop of Tork and the Lord Darcy to {wear to more formi- 
their Covenant, and to go along with them. They inveſted Skipton, but the“ 
Earl of Cumberland ſecur' d it againſt them; and Sir Ralph Evers bravely held 
out Scarborgugh Caſtle, tho' for twenty Days he and his Men had no Proviſions 
but Bread and Water, There was alſo an Inſurrection in all the other Nor- 
thern Counties, againſt whom the valiant Earl of Shrewsbury made Head; 
and the King ſent ſeveral of the Nobility to his Aſſiſtance, particularly the 
Duke of Norfolk, who join'd him with ſome regular Troops. Theſe Noble 
Men poſleſs'd themſelves of Doncaſter, and reſolv'd ta ſecure that Paſs till the 
reſt of the Forces order'd by the King ſhould come up to them; for they were 
not in a Condition to engage with ſuch Numbers of defperate Men; and it 
was probable, upon any Misfortune, the People would have riſen on all Sides. 
Therefore the Duke of Norfolk reſolv'd to keep intirely to Doncaſter, and 
ſuffer the Rage as well as Proviſions of the Rebels to ſpend, and then by gain- 
ing a little Time, they might probably fall into Factions, and ſo diflolve 
their Power, They were now decreas'd to thirty thouſand ; but the King's 

Forces were not above the ſixck of that Number. The Duke of 1 5 poli- 
tickly propos d a Treaty, and caus'd ſome to go amongſt them as Deſerters, 
and ſpread Reports that their Commanders were making private Terms for 
themſelves. They were perſuaded ta ſend their Petitions to the Court; and 
the King, to ſatisſie them of their Security, diſcharg'd a Rendezvous that he 
had appointed at Northampton, and ſent them a general Pardon, excepting ſix 
by Name, and reſerving four to be afterwards nam'd ; But this threw them all 
into ſuch Apprehenſions, that it made them more reſolv'd and deſperate ; yet 
the King, to give his People ſome Content, put out Injunctions, requiring the 
Clergy to continue the Uſe of all the Ceremonies of the Church. 


At length three hundred were employ'd to carry the Rebels Demands to the 7he Rebel; be- 
ing, which were, A general Pardon to be granted; a Parliament to be held“ vv 


at Turk, and Courts of Juſtice erected there; That ſome Acts of Parliament 
might be repeal'd ; That the Princeſs Mary might be reſtor'd to her Right of 
« Succeſſion, and the Pope to his wonted Juriſdiction; That the Monaſteries 
be again reſtor d; That Aude Lord Chancellor, and Cromwell Privy-Seal, 
be remov d from the King, and that ſome of the Viſiters of Monaſteries be im- 
« priſon'd for Bribery and Extortion . But theſe being rejected, the Rebels re- 
aſſum d their Courage; upon which the Duke of Norfolk advis d the King to 
gentle Methods: He in his Heart wiſh'd that all their Demands might be 
granted; and the Lord Darcy afterwards accus d him, as if he hadencourag'd 
them to make them. The King ſent him a general Pardon without any Er- 
-ception, to be us d according to his Diſcretion. In the mean Time the Rebels, 
finding that with the Loſs of Time they loſt Strength, reſoly'd to attack him 
and force him from Doncaſter : But at two ſeveral Trials, when they had 


agr 


» 
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agreed to paſs the River, there fell ſuch Rains, as made it impracticable; which 
being magnify'd as a Miracle, caus'd very diſcouraging Impreſſions. The King 
TheKing's Aw ſent a long Anſwer to their Demands, in which * He aſſur'd them he would live 
Jwer. and die in the Defence of the Chriſtian Faith; but the Multitude ought not to 
« preſcribe to him, and the Convocation in that Matter. As to the Mona- 
ſteries, he gave the ſame Anſwer as he had done to the Men of Licolnſbire. 
For the Laws, They were not to preſume to alter what was eſtabliſh'd; and 
he had govern'd them twenty eight Years with Security to their Eſtates, and 
« Clemency to their Perſons. And whereas it was reported that when he be- 
gan to Reign, he had many of the Nobility in his Council, and now none 
but thoſe of mean Extract; this was falſe, for at firſt he found but two No- 
© blemen of his Council, and at preſent there were ſeven Temporal Lords and 
four Biſhops in it. He found it neceſſary to have ſome that were conver- 
« fant in the Laws of England, and Treaties with foreign Princes; therefore 
© he call'd Audley and Cromwel/ to the Board. If they had any Complaints 
to make of any about him, he was ready to hear them; but would not ſuffer 
them to direct him what Counſellors to employ; nor could they judge of 
the Biſhops that were promoted, who were unknown to them: He charg'd 
them not to believe Lies, nor to be govern'd by Incendiaries, but to ſubmit 
to his Mercy. Accordingly on the ninth Day of December, he ſign'd a Pro- 
clamation of Pardon without any Reſtrictions. | 
A. D. When this was fully known, andthe Rage of the People abated, they were 
willing to take the Advantage of it; and all the Artifices that ſome of the Cler- 
- gy and their Commanders could uſe, had no other Effect but to draw ſuch Num- 
Reg. 2. bers together as brought them under new Guilt, and caus'd them to forfeit the 
Benefit of the King's Pardon. Many came in and renew'd their Oaths of Alle- 
ri. glance, promiſing all future Obedience; and Ak was invited to the Court and 
well treated by the King, that he might learn from him all the ſecret Correſpon- 
dences they had in other Parts of the Kingdom; for the Diſpoſition to rebel 
was general, only all had not the like Opportunities. It was particularly be- 
liev'd that the great Abbots cheriſh'd the Rebellion; for which ſome of them 
were afterwards try'd and attainted. The Lord Darcy earneſtly pleaded his 
great Age, being then fourſcore, and the eminent Services he had done the 
Crown for fifty Years together, and that he was compell'd for his own Pre- 
ſervation to go along with the Rebels; but yet he was put into Priſon. This 
gave the Clergy an Occaſion to infuſe into the People, that the King's Pardon 
was precarious ; ſo that eight thouſand flock'd together again, and endeavour'd 
to ſurprize Carliſle , but the Duke of Norfolk ſet upon them and routed them, 
and by Martial Law. hang'd their Captains and ſeventy other Perſons. Others 
deſign'd to have ſurpriz d Hull, but were likewiſe defeated, and many of 
them executed. Many other ſmall Inſurrections were ſoon diſpers d; and 
the Duke of Norfolk's Vigour and Vigilance was ſo remarkable, that he was 
ready for them in all Places, before they could make their Numbers conſide- 
rable ; ſo that in a few Months from the Beginning, the Country was abſu- 
lutely at reſt. Ask left the Court without leave, but was ſoon retaken and 
The Lord! bang d at York. The Lords Hufſy and Darcy were arraign'd at Weſtminſter, 
Darcy . and condemn'd by their Peers; the one for the Lincolnſbire, and the other for 
execued, the Torkſbire Rebellion. Hufſy was beheaded at Lincoln, and Darcy on the 
Tower-Hill; the laſt being much lamented upon the Account of his old Age 
and former Services. In his Trial he accus'd the Duke of Norfolk of favouring 
the Rebels ; but his late Services were ſuch, as the King would. not ſeem to 
have any Jealouſie of him. After theſe and other Executions, the King pro- 
claim'd a general Amneſty in July, by which the Nation was again put in a 
quiet Condition; and the threatning Storm diſſipated without the Effuſion of 
much Blood but what was drawn by the Sword of Juſtice. Atthe ſame Time 


James King of Scotland, returning from France with his new Queen, Daughter 
| , $25" oh 
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to the French King, and touching on the Court of England, many of the Peo- 
. fell down at his Feet, begging him to aſſiſt them, and he ſhould have all; 
but he was then bound up by his Father - in- law, and therefore return'd home 
without giving them any Incouragement. And thus ended this Rebellion, 
which was chiefly promoted by the Ramiſb Clergy, under the Pretence of Religion. 

Io crown the King's Happineſs, not long after, upon the twelfth Day of 
October, he had a Son born at Hampton-Court; who three Days after, with 25. 27756 of 
great Splendor and Solemnity was baptiz d by the Name of Edward; the eg. 0 
Arch- Biſhop, and the Duke of Norfolk being his God-Fathers. After he was : 
Chriſten'd by one of the Biſhops, his Name was aloud proclaim'd. by Garter 
King at Arms, and calPd Prince Edward, Duke of Cornwall and Earl of Che- 

ſter; and ſo attended by the two Princes, Mary and Elizabeth, he was carry'd 

to the Queen's Apartment with great State and Magnificence. But the Joy 

of his Birth was much allay'd by the Departure of the admirable Queen, ue death of 
who, contrary to the common Opinion of many Writers, dy'd twelve Days . Jane. 
after the Birth of this Prince, as appears from unqueſtionable Manuſcripts ; 

having been well deliver'd, and without any Inciſion, as others have malici- 

ouſly reported. On the twelfth, of November, her Body was with great Solem- 

nity convey'd to Windſor, and there magnificently interr'd in the midſt of the 

Choir, This was a great Affliction to the King; for of all his Wives, ſhe was 

the deareſt and moſt charming to him; and his Grief for that Loſs is given as 

the Reaſon, why he continu'd two Years a Widower. | 


X. The prevailing King was now deliver'd from all his Apprehenſions of A. D. 


. Diſturbances at home; he was Maſter of hisown Subje&s, and no longer to be 1538. 


difobey'd. For he had not only broken the Rebellion of his People, and by 2 
Alliance ſecur'd himſelf from the Dangers threaten'd by the Pope; but all the Reg. . 
Romiſh Expectations from the Princeſs Mary were now clouded by the Birth | 
of Prince Edward. Being thus encourag'd, he reſolv'd to proceed in his De- 
ſigns of ſuppreſſing the reſt of the Monaſteries, and reforming ſome other 
Points of Religion, Accordingly a new Viſitation was appointed, to enquire 
into the Converſation of the Monks, how they ſtood affected to the Pope, and 
how they promoted the King's Supremacy ; and likewiſe to examine what Im- 
poſtors were among them, either in Images or Relicks, which might work 
vn the Superſtition of the credulous Vulgar. Some few Houſes of greater 
alue, were prevail'd with the former Year toſurrender to the King. Many Mary of the 
of the Houſes that had not been diffolv'd, tho' they were in the former Act, "_ . 
were now ſuppreſs' d; and many of the greater Abbots were wrought on to ſur- rr. 
render to the King by ſeveral Motives: Some had been culpable during the 
late Rebellion, and ſo offer'd a Reſignation to prevent a future Storm: Others 
approv'd of the Reformation, and were willing to comply: Some were found 
guilty of ſuch horrid Diſorders, that to prevent a ſhameful Diſcovery, they : 
offer'd their Houſes to the King, and others had made ſuch Waſtes and Dilapi- / 
dations, that having provided for themſelves, they had no Concern for others. 
Many Abbots and Monks were willing to accept of Penſions for Life, which 
was generally proportion'd to the Value of their Houſes, and Innocence of their 
Lives. Some who favour'd the Reformation, deſir'd to convert their Houſes 
to better Uſes, for Preaching, Study and Prayer; and Biſhop Latimer ear- 
neſtly preſs'd the Vice-gerent Cromwell, that two or three Houſes might be 
reſery'd for ſuch Purpoſes in every County. But the Reſolution was at once 
taken to extirpate all; and the Viſiters proceeded with that Vigour and Expe- 
dition, that a hundred and twenty one Houſes were this Year refign'd to the 
King, and thirty three more before the Parliament met. And what further 
promoted the Downfal of the Monaſteries, beſides the ſhameful Diforders of 
the Houſe, was that many of the Abbots and Priors were found guilty of Re- 


bellion and Treaſon, for which ſeveral were executed. Y 
et 
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Yet all theſe perſonal Blemiſhes did not work much-on the Peoples Mind, 
to whom it ſeem'd unreaſonable to extirpate noble Foundations, for the Crimes 
of ſome Individuals. Therefore another Method was purſu'd, which had bet-- 
Several Impo- ter Effect: They diſcover'd many Impoſtures about Relicks, and wonderful 
5 ale Images, to which Pilgrimages were uſually made. Among many other, The 
Rood of Grace at Boxley in Kent, had been highly eſteem'd, and drawn many 
Pilgrims to it. It was obſerv'd to bow, and roll its Eyes, and at particular 
Times to look well pleas'd or angry, to the great Admiration of the credulous 
Multitude : But all this was diſcover'd to be a Cheat, and it as brought to 
St. Paul's Croſs, where all the Springs were openly ſhown, that govern'd its 
ſevecal Motions. Many other notorious Impoſtures were alſo diſcover'd, both 
as to Relicks and Images, which contributed much to the undeceiving the 
People. The richeſt Shrine in England was Thomas Becket's at Canterbury, 
whoſe Actions and Behaviour may be read in the Reign of King Henry the 
Second. By the Incouragement of the Court of Rome, his Shrine grew to be 
of ineſtimable Value: He had two Holy Days appointed for him, and a Jubilee 
every fifty Years, with Indulgences granted to all who viſited his Tomb; 
which in the Year 1420 brought no leſs than a hundred thouſand Pilgrims to 
Becket' the Place. It is hard to tell whether the Hatred to his ſeditious Practices, or 
Shrine broken. the Love of his rich Shrine, did moſt incite King Henry to Unſaint that Pre- 
late. His Shrine was broken, and the Gold of it was fo heavy, that it fill'd 
two Cheſts, which was as much as fixteen Men could carry out of the Church; 
and his Skull, which had been ſo much worſhipp'd, was prov'd to be an Im- 
3 ; for the true Skull was with the reſt of his Bones in his Coffin. His 
| Bones were burnt, according to ſome; but others ſay they were ſo mingled 
— with other Bones, that nothing but a Miracle could have diſtinguiſh'd them af- 
terwards. __ | | 
When theſe Tranſactions were known at Rome, all the eloquent Pens were 
there employ d to repreſent King Henry as the moſt facrilegious Tyrant that 
ever reign'd; who made War with Chriſt's Vicar on Earth, and his Saints in 
Heav'n ; and he was compar'd to the worſt Princes that the World ever ſaw. 
In many of theſe, Cardinal Pool's Stile was ſufficiently known, and they were 
The Pope's all at leaſt much incourag'd by him; which provok'd the King to ſhow impla- 
7%. inf cableReſentments againſt him and his Family. The Pope proceeded further; 
for now he publiſh'd all thoſe Fulminations with which he had threatend him 
three Years before: In which * He profeſs d himſelf to be God's Vicar on Earth, 
* who had Power to eradicate and deſtroy, and had Authority over all the 
* Kingsin the World: And therefore after he had enumerated all King Henrys 
Crimes, he requir'd him to appear within ninety Days at Rome, and his Accom- 
* plices within ſixty Days; which if reſus'd, he declar'd him to have fallen from 
* his Crown, and them from their Eſtates. He put the whole Kingdom under 
* an Inderdi& ; and abſoly'd all his Subjects from their Oaths of Allegiance : He 
© declar'd him and his Accomplices Infamous; and put their Children under 
* Incapacities. He requir'd all the Clergy to go out of England within five 
* Days after the prefix d Time ſhould expire; leaving only ſo many as might 
< ſerve for baptizing Children, or giving the Sacrament to ſuch as dy d in Peni- 
* tence. - Hecharg'd all his Subjects to riſe in Arms againſt him, and that none 
* ſhould aſſiſt him. He abſolv'd all other Princes from their Confederacies with 
him, and obteſted-them to have no Commerce with him. He requir'd all 
_ © Chriſtians to make War on him; and to ſeize on the Perſons and Goods of 
all his Subjects, and make Slaves of them. He charg'd all Biſhops to publiſh 
the Sentence with due Solemnities : and ordain'd it to be affix d at Rome, Tour- 
* nay and -Dunkirk. This was firſt given out in the Year 1535; but it had 
been all this Time ſuſpended, till the Suppreſſion of Monaſteries, and the Ru- 
mour of burning of Becket's Bones, did fo inflame the Pope, that he reſolv'd 


upon the utmoſt Extremities. Therefore this Year he publiſhd the 19 75 
| | | | | : which 
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which he declar d, He had long ſuſpended at the. Interceſſion of ſome Princes, 
who hoh d that King Henry might have been reclaim'd by gentler Methods, 


and therefore ſince his Impieties daily encreas'd, be was compell'd to proceed 
to his higheſt Cenſures. The Pope alſo wrote to the Kings of Fance and 


Scotland to excite them againſt King Henry; and if this had been an Age of 


. Croiſades, no doubt one had been undertaken againſt him. And thus. the 


Breach between King Henry and the Pope was now paſt Reconciliation ; and at 
Rome it was declar'd equally meritorious to fight againſt him, as againſt Tyrks 
and Intidels z and Cardinal Poo! made it 'more meritorious, in a Book of his 


. 


The Thunders of the Vatican had now loſt their Force; yet to prevent any 


— 


Inconveniences that might ariſe, the King procur'd all the Biſhops and eminent 76 Bey 
Divines of Eng land, to fign a Declaration agiinſt all Churchmen who pre- _ 
tended to the Power of the Sword, or to Authority. over Kings ; and all who N 
aſſum'd ſuch Powers, were Subverters of the Kingdom of Chriſt. Many of V. 


the Biſhops did alſo ſign another Paper, declaring the Limits of the Regal and 
Eccleſiaſtical Power, that both had their Authority from God, for ſeveral Ends, 
and different Natures, and that Princes were :ſubje& to the Word of God, as 
well as Biſhops ought to be obedient to. their Laws. There was alſo another 


Declaration fign'd by Cromwell, the two Arch-Biſhops, eleven Biſhops, and 


twenty Divines, aſſerting the Diſtinction between the Power of the Keys, and 
the Power of the Sword. And to give the cleareſt Lights, this Year the 


Engliſh Bible was finiſh'd and publiſh'd ; and Cromwell procur'd a general War- nth 
gliſh. 


rant from the King, allowing all his Subjects to read it, for which Cranmer 
wrote his Thanks to Cromwell, Rejoycing to ſee the Day of Reformation now 
riſen in England, /mce the Word of God did ſhine over it all, without a 
Cloud. Not long after Cromwell ifſu'd out Injunctions to the Clergy, requiring 
them all to ſet up'Bibles in their Churches, and to incourage all to read them; 


with ſome other Particulars which ſtruck at ſome of the main Points of the 
former Superſtition, both concerning Images, Pilgrimages, and the Invocation 


of Saints : But the free Uſe of Scriptures gave the moſt deadly Blow; yet 
all the e RCP to the Injunctions without Murmuring. 

Thus the Reformation increas d and ſucceeded daily; yet ſtill the Do&rines 
of the Real Preſence, and of Tranſubſtantiation were retain'd with great Strict- 
neſs by the King and moſt Divines, Biſhop Gardiner, a ſubtle Man and ſecret 
Enemy to the Reformation, us'd one Topick which prevail'd much with the 
King, That his Zeal againſt Hereſie was the greateſt Advantage that his Cauſe 


could have over all Europe; and therefore he preſsd him to begin with the 


Sacramentaries, the Deniers of the Corporal Preſence ; and thoſe being con- 


demnꝭd by the German Princes, he had the leſs Reaſon to fear the imbroiling 


his Affairs by his Severities againſt them. Accordingly a conſiderable Divine, 


2 


call d Lambert, was brought before the King, and with great Solemnity try'd Lambert' 
in his Preſence, and condemn'd to be burnt for denying the Corporal Preſence *4*inc-- / 


in the Euchariſt, His Execution in Smithfield was very barbarous : For there 
was not Fire enough under him to conſume him ſudde * ſo that his Legs and 
e 


Thighs were burnt away while he remain'd alive; yet he bore it with admira- 
ble Patience, and continu'd to cry out, None but Chriſt, none but Chriſt ! 
This gave ſome Satisfaction and Life tothe Romiſb Party, and added Vanity to 
the King, who now made ſome new Promotions in the Church. Doctor 
Bonner was advanc'd to the Biſhoprick of Hereford, by the Death of Fox; and 


Stokesby dying not long after, he was tranſlated to London. Cromwell thought 


he had rais'd a Man that would be a faithful Friend to Cranmer in his Deſigns 
of Reformation, who indeed needed Aſſiſtants; not only to ballance the Oppo- 
fition made him by other Biſhops, but to diminiſh the Prejudices he ſuffer'd by 
the Weakneſs and Indiſcretion of many of his own Party. For ſuch great 


Complaints were brought to Court of the Raſhneſs of the new Reforming. 


X x XX Preachers, 


/ 
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Preachers, that Cranmer's Intereſt was ſunk ſo low, that he had ſcarcely any 
to depend on but Cromwel. There now wanted a Queen in the King's Bo- 
ſom to ſupport them; therefore Cromwell continually endeavour'd te ingage the 
King in ſuch an Alliance with the Princes of Germany, as might prevail with 
him both in Affection and Intereſt, to on what he had thus began. And 
the Beauty of Anne of Cleve, Siſter to the Duke of Cleve, was ſo repreſented to 
him, that he reſolv d to effect that Match. 
A. D. But before this couldbeaccompliſh'd, a new Parliament was ſummon d to meet 
I on the twenty eighth Day of April; to which all the Miter'd Abbots had their 
15 39: Writs. After many Struggles by Cranmer, and ſome of the Reformers to op- 
Reg. 5 poſe the preſent Proceedings, the famous Bill paſs'd againſt Diverſity of Opi- 
4 new er. nions in Religion. The Subſtance of it was, That the King being ſenſible 
of the Benefit of Union, and the Miſchief of Diſcord, in Matters of Reli- 
gion, had come to the Parliament in Perſon, and there laid open many Points 
* of high Learning; and that with the Aſſent of both Houſes, he ſet forth 
The As of the * theſe ſix Articles. 1. That in the Euchariſt, there was no Subſtance of Bread 
Six 4r:icls. and Wine, but only the Natural Body and Blood of Chriſt. 2. That Chriſt 
being entirely in each Kind, the Communion in both was not neceſſary. 
3. That Prieſts by the Law of God ought not to marry. 4. That Vows of 
- © Chaſtity, taken after the Age of twenty one Years, ought to be kept. 5. That 
private Maſſes were lawful and uſeful. 6. That Auricular Confeſſion was 
neceſſary, and ought to be retain'd. Such as did ſpeak or write againſt the 
© Firſt of theſe, were to be burnt, without the Benefit of Abjuration ; and it 
* was made Felony to diſpute againſt the other Five: And ſuch as did ſpeak 
* againſt them, the, firſt Offence was Premunire, and the ſecond Felony, 
* Marry'd Prieſts, who did not put away their Wives, were made guilty of 
« Felony; in thoſe that liv'd incontinently, the firſt Offence was a Premunire, 
© and the next Felony; and the Female Criminals to be puniſh'd after the ſame 
manner. Thoſe that contemn'd Confeſſion and the Euchariſt, and abſtain'd 
from it at the accuſtom'd Times, for the firſt Offence incurr'd a Premunire, 
© and the ſecond was Felony. All Proceedings were to be made in the Forms 
* of Common Law, by Preſentments and a Jury; and all Churchmen were 
* commanded to read the A& in their Churches once a Quarter. Theſe were 
call'd the fix bloody Articles, which were bravely oppos'd by Arch-Biſhop 
Cranmer in the Parliament, who declar'd himſelf bound in Cunſcience to vote 
againſt the Act, tho' he was ſure it would paſs. This Act was receiv'd with 
great Joy by all the Romiſh Party, who concluded they had gain'd their Cauſe : 
The unhappy Reformers were now expos'd to the Rage of their Enemies, and 
had no Comfort from any Part of it, but that they were not deliver'd up to- 
the Cruelty of the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, but were to be try'd by Juries: Yet 
the Denying the Benefit of Abjuration, was a Severity without Precedent, and 
was forcing a Martyrdom upon them, ſince they could have no Advantage from 
their Apoſtacy. However they might have ſome Comfort from what the King 
declar'd to the German Ambaſladors, who were diſguſted at the Act, That he 
did not deſign to put it in Execution, but upon great Provocation. 
This Act being paſs'd, to the Satisfaction of the Romiſo Party, another for 
Suppreſſing all Monaſteries found a more eaſie Admittance. The Words of the 
In an fr Act ſeem tu run otherwiſe. * For by it no Monaſtery was directly ſuppreſs d, 
11,45 but only the Reſignations made, or to be made, were confirm'd; andthe King's 
' © Right founded either on their Surrenders, Forfeitures, or Attainders of 
* Treaſon, was declar'd good in Law: All Churches belonging to them, and 
formerly exempted, were put under the Juriſdiction of the Biſhop, or of 
* ſuch as ſhould be appointed by the King. Which laſt Proviſo produc'd a 
great Miſchief to the Church; for many that purchas d Abby-Lands, had this 
Clauſe put in their Grants, That they ſhould be Viſiters of the Churches; and 
\ by this they ſtill do, or pretend to continue exempted from the * Ju- 
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riſdiction. As the Monaſteries were to be ſuppreſs'd, ſo to counter-ballance 

their Loſs, another Bill was brought in to empower the King to erect whit 44 +8 ng 

* Biſhopricks he thought fit, and to aſſign what Limits and Divifions, and ap- * riet. 
point them what Statutes he pleas'd. The firſt Draught of the Preamble of ; 
this Act was written by the King himſelf; and indeed he us'd extraordinary | 155 
Care in correcting both Acts of Parliament and Proclamations with his own 

Hand. All Papers in Matters of Religion, publiſh'd by Authority, were re- 

vis'd by him, andin many Places large Corrections were made by his own Hand; 

which manifeſted both his great Judgment, and his extraordinary Application 

to Buſineſs: And as he was fond of his two acquir'd Titles of Defender of the 

Faith, and Supream Head of the Church, ſo - affected nothing more, than 

to diſcover his Learning and Underſtanding in Matters of Religion. He alſo 

writ a Liſt of all the new Biſhopricks he deſign'd to erect, which were for the 

Benefit of nineteen ſeveral Counties; and he had form'd a glorious Deſign of 

endowing many Sees, and making many other noble Foundations; yet the great 

Change made in the Councils and Miniſtry before this took Effect, caus'd but 

too ſmall a Part of his Deſigns to be accompliſh'd, 


In this Parliament ſeveral other Statutes were made; particularly an Act to 0rber A 
inforce due Obedience to the King's Proclamation, which in ſome Caſes was 
made Treaſon. An Act was alſo made, eſtabliſhing the Precedence of the Bi- 
{ſhops ; by which the two Arch-Biſhops firſt, then the Biſhops of London and 
Durham, and then Wincheſter, as Prelate of the Garter; and all other Biſhops 
were to take Place according to the Date of their Conſecrations. Laſtly, a Bill 
of Attainder paſt, not only confirming the Sentences that had been given 
againſt the 194 55 of Exeter, the Lord Montacute, and others, that had 
been condemn'd at Common Law ; but of ſome that were newly attainted with- 
out a Tryal : Of theſe ſome were abſent, and others in Priſon ; but it was not 
thought convenient to bring them to make their Anſwers. The principal of 
theſe were the Marchioneſs of Exeter, and the Counteſs of Salisbury, Mother 
to Cardinal Pool. It was queſtion'd whether this could be done in Law or 
not : The Judges deliver'd their Opinion, that it was againſt natural Juſtice to 
condemn any without hearing them, and then when the Parliament proceeded 
as a Court, they were oblig'd to follow the common Rulesof Equity ; but if 
they acted otherwiſe, yet ſince they were the Supream Court of the Nation, it 
could not be revers'd. In concluſion, the latter Part of this was inſiſted on, and 
the former neglected; ſo the Act paſs'd: And this Counſel was aſcrib'd to 
Cromwell; and he being the firſt that was executed upon ſuch a Sentence, gave 
occaſion to many to obſerve the Juſtice of Heaven, in making ill Counſols 
turn upon thoſe that give them. | 
When the Parliament was prorogu'd the King remember'd his trueſt Friend 7h Kir 
Cranmer, and the Apprehenſions he might have from the ſix Articles; there- Rupee Crane 
fore he ſent both Cromwell and the Duke of Norfolk to dine with him, and 
aſſure him of the Conſtancy of his Kindueſs to him. At the Table they en- 
preſs'd great Eſteem for him, and acknowledg'd he had oppos'd the Articles | 
with ſo much Learning and Gravity, that thoſe who moſt differ'd from him, 
could not but highly value him; and that he needed not fear any thing from 
the King. Cromwell ſaid, the King made that Difference between him and the 
reſt of his Council, that he would not ſo much as hearken to any Complaints 
made againſt him; and comparing him to Cardinal Wolſey, he faid, The one loſt 
his Friends by bis Pride and Oſtentat ion, and the other gain'd his Enemies 
by bis Humility and Mildneſs. The Arch-Biſhop was not only encourag'd 
by the King, but was alſo allow'd by him to write his Reaſons againſt the fix 
Articles, for the King's Uſe ; all which he perform'd, to the great Hazard of 
his Perſon and Fortunes, But the Act fell much heavier upon many other Per- 
ſons ; Saxton and Latimer not only refign'd their Biſhopricks, but being 
preſented for Words ſpoken againſt the Articles, they were put in Pri- 
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. ſon, where they continu'd *till a Recantation diſcharg d one, and the King's 
TH Death freed the other. There were about five hundred others preſented on 
1 | the ſame Account; but upon the Interceſſions of Cranmer, Cromwell, and 
11 others, they were ſet at Liberty, and a Stop was put to the Execution of this 
| The Biſhops AR *till Cromwell's Fall. The Biſhops of the Popiſþ Party took unjuſtifiable 
ih held their $1 Methods to infinuate themſelves into the King's Confidence; for they took out 
| 0 Son "® Commiſſions by which they acknowledg'd, * That all Juriſdiction, Civil and 


« Eccleſiaſtical, flow'd from the King, and that they only exercis'd it at the 
King's Courteſie; and as they had this of his Bounty, ſo they were ready to 
deliver it up, when he ſhould think fit to call for it: And therefore the King 
did empower them in his Stead, to Ordain, give Inſtitution, and exerciſe all 
© the other Parts of the Epiſcopal Function, which was to laſt during his Plea- 
* ſure. By this they were in Reality made the King's Biſhops; in which 
Bonner ſet an Example to the reſt; but it does not appear that Cranmer took 
| out any ſuch Commiſſion all this Reign. 
if 41! the Mins. And now follow'd the final Diſſolution of the Monaſteries of England, of 
J. feria ſup- which fifty ſeven had ſurrender'd this Year, and twelve of them Parliamentary 
% Abbies. When all had thus refign'd, Commiſſioners were appointed by the 
Court of Augmentations to ſeize on the Revenues and Goods belonging to thoſe 
| Houſes, and to eſtabliſh the Penſions that were to be given to the Abbots and 
Monks, and to pull down the Churches, or ſuch other Parts of the Fabrick, 
as they judg'd ſuperfluous, and to fell all the Materials. The number of the 
Monaſteries firſt and laſt ſuppreſs d were fix hundred and forty five; of which 
The Mirred twenty eight were in this Reign Mitred or Parliamentary Abbies, whoſe Ab- 
Hdbies- bots fate in the Houſe of Lords, which were as following. St. Albans, in Hart- 
fordſhire;, St. Peter's, in Weſtminſter ; St. Auſtin's, in Canterbury; Glaſſen- 
bury, in Somerſetſbire; St. Edmund's Bury, in Suffolk 5 St. Bennet's, in the 
Holm, in Norfolk; Bardney and Croyland, in Lincolnſhire ;, St. Mary's in 
York, and Selby in Torkſpire , Shrewsbury, in Shropſhire, Eveſham, in Wor- 
ceſterſhire ; Gloceſter, Tewxbury, Winchelcomb, and Cirenceſter, in Gloceſte- 
ſbire , Abington and Reading, in Barkſbire ; Malmesbury, in Wiltſbire , Pe- 
terborougb, in Northamptonſhire  Thorney, in Cambride:ſhire 3 Ramſey, in 
Huntingtonſvire , Battle, in Suſſex , Hide by Wincheſter, in Hampſhire ; 
St. John's, in Colcheſter, and Waltham, in Eſſex ; Coventry, in Warwickſhire, 
and Taveſtock, in Devonſhire. The valu'd Rents of all the Abby Lands in 
England were exceeding low ; but the real Worth and Value of them was 
judg'd at that Time to amount to above fifteen hundred thouſand Pounds per 
Annum. So that never any King in England had ſuch mighty Advantages of 
inriching the Crown, and making noble Foundations. But whether out of 
Policy to ſatisfie the Gentry, by ſelling them at low Rates, or out of Eaſineſs 
to his Courtiers, or out of his unmeaſur'd Expences, all this melted away in a 
few Years, and his great Deſigns were never accompliſh'l. He deſign'd to 
have founded eighteen new Biſhopricks, but he founded only fix; and other 
noble Projects alſo became abortive. In particular one that was deſign'd by the 
famous Sir Nicolas Bacon, which was a Royal Seminary. for Ambaſſadors, 
Stateſimen and Hiſtorians ; which would ſupply one Loſs proceeding from the 
Fall of Abbies, in moſt of which was kept a Chronicle of the Times, How- 
ever the King laid out great Sums in building and fortifying many Ports, in 
the Channel, and other Ports of England; and in the demoliſhing theſe Houſes, 
he had ſo tender a Regard to Learning, that he not only preferr'd many able 
Perſons he found there, but took ſpecial Care to preſerve the choiceſt Books of 
their well-furniſh'd Libraries. All the Ground that Cranmer gain'd this Year, 
in which there was ſo much loſt, was a Liberty thar all private Perſons might 
have Bibles in their Houſes; and tho? it was violently oppos'd by Gardiner, 
yet a particular Patent for that Purpoſe was iſlu'd out, and put to the Manage- 
ment of the Vice-gerent Cromwell. Thi 
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This great Miniſter was now projecting a Match for the King, that might 
ſupport him and his Friends; and tho' Perſons were propos d both by the Em- 
peror and the King of France, yet Cromwells Management prevail'd, and the 
King fix d upon Anne, Siſter to the Duke of Cleve, whoſe eldeſt Siſter had 
been marry'd to the Duke of Saxony. Homs Holbin, the famous Painter of 
that Age, took her Picture very much to her Advantage; for the nice King ne- 4 new Treaty 
ver lik d the Original, as he admir'd the Picture. The Duke of Saxony diſcou- 4 N 
rag d the Match, becauſe the King was making back ward Steps in the Matter 
of the Reformation; but Cromwel purſu'd it with a fatal Aſſiduity. It was 
faid, the Lady had great Charms in her Perſon ; but ſhe could ſpeak no Lan- 
guage but Durch, which the King underſtood not; nor was ſhe bred to Muſick, 
which he admir'd : And ſhe had a Stiffneſs in her Breeding, not at all accom- 
modated to the King's Inclinations? The Match was at length concluded, and 
in the End of December, the Lady was brought over into England, The King 
was impatient to ſee her, and went incognito to Rocheſter ;, but the Sight of her 
damp'd all his Ardour. There appear'd ſuch Unpoliteneſs in her Perſon and 
Behaviour, that the King ſwore, They had brought over a Flanders Mare to 
him, and immediately conceiv'd an incurable Averſion to her. He reſolv'd 
to break the Match, if it were poſſible ; but his Affairs then requir'd the 
Friendſhip of the German Princes; ſo that he did not think it adviſable to put 
any Affront upon the Dukes of Cleve and Saxony. The Emperor had at this 
Time made a haſty Journey through France; and Francis and he had a mag- 
nificent Enterview, where as the King was inform'd, by the Pope's Inſtiga- 
tion a Proje& was forming againſt him. Francis was alſo contriving how to 
take Calais from him; it was eaſie for him to have engag d the King of Scor-, 
land againſt him; and the People in the North were thought to retain their 
former Diſpoſition to rebel; ſo that a War made on the King in ſuch Circum- 
ſtances, would probably find him at a great Diſadvantage. This caus'd the 
King to be more tender of offending the Germans, but hearing there had been 
a Contract between the Duke of Lorrain and his intended Bride, he reſolv'd 
to try if that would furniſh him with a fair Excuſe to break off the Match. 
The King expreſs'd his great Trouble and Uneaſineſs, both to Cromwel, and 
many of his other Acquaintance; upon which one of them faid, That mean 
Perſons had this Advantage over Princes and great Men; that the former choſe 
their own Wives, while the latter were oblig'd to take ſuch as were brought 
them. But nothing could be founded on that Pre-contract, which was only 
an Agreement between the Fathers, when their Children were under Age, and 
which was afterwards broken and annull'd by their Parents. So Cranmer and 
Tonſtall being requir'd to give their Opinions as Divines, declard, There was 
nothing in it to hinder the King's marrying with the Lady, | 
At length the King finding himſelf preſs d on all Sides, on the ſixth Day of A. D. 
January, marry'd her; but expreſs'd his Diſlike of her ſo manifeſtly, that all 1540 / 
about him were apprehnſive of it; and the Day after he told Cromwel, as an R 4 7 
intimate Friend, That he had not conſummated the ts and believd,, . * 
be never ſbould He e ſhe was no Virgin, and had ſuch ungrateful 8 * 
Smells about her, as had increas'd his Auerſion to an inſuperale eren 57 with Anne 
This was a mortal Stab to Cromwell, who well knew how delicate the King 3 
was in theſe Matters, and that ſo great a Misfortune muſt needs fall heavy up- 
on him, who was the chief Promoter of it. He us'd all Methods to overcome 
theſe Inclinations, but to no Effect; and tho' the King liv'd five Montlis in 
her Company, and lay often in Bed with her, yet his Averſion rather increas'd, He 4;/ike: her. if 
than abated. She ſeem'd not much concern'd at it, and expreſsd a great Rea- 
dineſs to concur in every Thing that might diſengage him from a Marriage fo 
highly unacceptable to him. Inſtruments were brought over, to ſhew that the 
Contract between her and the Prince of Lorrain was void; but the King's Ad- 
vocates took ſome Advantage, becauſe it was not declar'd whether the Con- 
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tract was in the Words of the Preſent, or of the Future Tenſe, and reſoly'd 
to make uſe of that upon a proper Occaſio 
Notwithſtanding the King's inſuperable Diſlike of this Match, he was ſo far 
from diſcarding the chief Promoter of it, that two Days after a Seſſions of 
Parliament was call'd, he created Cromwell Earl of Efſex, upon the fourteenth 
of April, the Male Line of the Bourchiers, who had born that Title, being 
extinguiſh'd, So that being now Earl of Eſer, Lord Privy-Seal, Lord Cham- 
berlain, Knight of the Garter, and Maſter of the Rolls, and above all; the 
King's Vicegerent, he was arriv'dat the Height of his Grandeur, and equal to that 
of any Subject in England, This laſt Title of Earl, was too much like Light- 
ning before a dreadful Storm of Thunder; for ſuddenly after, the Duke of 
Norfolk, who had ſecret Reſentments againſt him, arreſted him of High- 
Treaſon, and ſent him Priſener to the Tower, to the great Surprize of all his 


Tower, Friends. He had many Enemies: The Meanneſs of his Birth caus'd the prou- 


All forſake him 


der Sort of the Nobility to be diſguſted, when they ſaw the Son of a Black- 
ſmith advanc'd above them all. The Romiſo Clergy had conceiv'd inſuperable 
Prejudices againſt his Actions and Authority: They imputed the Suppreſſion 
of Monafteries, and the Injunctions laid on them, to proceed chiefly from his 
Counſels ; and it was believ'd, that principally by his Means the King and 
the Emperor continu'd in ſuch Miſunderſtandings. The King by his late In- 
formations was now ſenſible, that no Accommodation was like to be made be- 
tween the Emperor and the French King ; and he was ſure that either of them 
would court his Friendſhip, in caſe of a War, which made him Jeſs concern'd 
for the Favour of the German Princes. This caus'd Cromwe4”s Counſels to 
be of leſs Moment; with which concurr'd a more near and ſecret Reaſon : The 
King did not only hate his new Queen, but had now ſettled his Affectations up- 
on the Lady Catharine Howard, Neice to the Duke of Norfolk; which both 
rals'd the Intereſt of that Relation, and depreſod Cromwell, who had made this 
late Match. The King was alſo too willing to throw upon him all the Errors 
that had been committed of late, and by making him a Sacrifice, he hop'd to 
regain the Affections of his People. The King had alſo Imformations 
brought him, That he ſecretly encourag'd thoſe who oppos'd the fix Articles, 
which highly provok'd his Majeſty ; ſo that his Fall was as inevitable, as it 
was unexpected. 
— In his Fall he had the common Fate of all N. * Miniſters, to be forſaken 
by his Friends, and inſulted by his Enemies: Only the generous Cranmer fo 
retain*d his former Simplicity, that he could never learn theſe Court Arts. 
Therefore the next Day he wrote earneſtly to the King in his Favour, © De- 
* claring he had found that he had ever lov'd the King above all Things, and 
had ferv'd him with ſuch Fidelity and Succeſs, that he believ'd no King of 
England had ever a more faithful Servant: And he wiſh'd the King might 
* find ſuch a Councellor, who was both willing and able to ferve him as he 
had done. So great a Soul had Cranmer, that he could not be turn'd by the 
Changes of his Friend's Fortunes, nor the Dread of an imperious Prince; for 
had not the King's Kindneſs been deeply rooted, this Letter had ruin'd him. 
But the King was now reſol vd to ruin Commell; and that unjuſt Practice of 
Attainting, without hearing the Parties anſwer for themſelves, which he had 
too much promoted, was now turn'd upon himſelf. He had ſuch Enemies in 
the Houſe of Lords, that the Bill of Attainder was diſpatch'd in two Days, 
during the Abſence of Cranmer, when no one durſt venture to plead for him. 
He met with more Juſtice in the Houſe of Commons, where it remain'd ten 


4 Bill .A. Days; but in Concluſion, a new Bill was drawn againſt him, and ſent up to 
prom Kaim the Lords, where it paſs'd theirs and the Royal Aſſent. It conliſted of an Ac- 


cumulation of ſeveral Crimes, Miſdemeanors and Suggeſtions, and of ſeveral 
Heretical Principles and Practices, and indeed of ſome great Improbabilities; 


for which he was attainted both of High-Treaſon and Hereſie. In * this 
| 2h ater, 


— 


** 


Cromwell's Fall was the firſt Step to the King's Divorce; for immediately 
after, an Addreſs was moy'd to be made to him by the Lords, that he would 

t his Marriage to be examin'd. Cranmer and others were ſent down to 
defire the Concurrence of the Commons; and they order'd twenty of their 
Number to go along with the Lords in one Body to the King. The Matter 
being concerted before, he granted their Deſire, and Commiſſion was ſent to 
the Convocation to diſcuſs it. Gardiner open'd the Cauſe to them, and they 
appointed a Committee for Examination of Witneſſes, The Subſtance of the 
whole Evidence amounted to theſe Particulars; That the Matter of the Pre- 
contract between the Queen and the Prince of Lorrain, was not fully clear'd ; 


That the King had marry'd her againſt his Will, without an inward Conſent; 
and that he had never conſummated the Marriage, ſo that they ſaw he could 


have no Iſſue by the Queen. Upon theſe Grounds the whole Convocation 25. xing / 147 
with one Conſent annull'd the Marriage, anddeclar'd both Parties free; which «lag 


was the groſſeſt Compliance that the King had from his Clergy in his whole 


Reign. For as they knew that there was nothing material in the Pre-contra&; fo 
by vacating the Marriage, becauſe the Conſent was not internal and free, they 
made a moſt pernicious Precedent for breaking all publick Treaties. But in 


reality, the King was reſolv'd to be freed from the Queen, and the Clergy re- 


folv'd not to diſoblige him; and they rather ſought out Reaſons to give Co- 
lour to their Sentence, then paſs'd it on the Force of thoſe Reaſons. Crom- 
well in the Tower was requir'd to ſend a Declaration of all he knew concern- 
ing the Marriage, which he did; but being overwhelm'd with the Greatneſs 
of his Fall, he ended with theſe abject Words, Written with the heavy Heart, 
and trembling Hand, of = Highneſs's moſt heavy, and moſt miſerable Pri- 
ſoner, and poor Slave, Thomas Cromwell; And under his Subſcription he 
wrote, Moſt ſacred Prince, I cry for Mercy, Mercy, Mercy, The Judgment 


of the Convocation, and their Reaſons, were reported to the Parliament; and 


both Houſes reſted ſatisfy d. The following Day ſome Lords were ſent to the 


Queen, who had retir'd to Richmond, and told her, The King was reſolv'd to 25, xf ang 
declare her his adopted Siſter, and ſettle four thouſand Pounds a Year upon her, Queen ſepen 
if the would conſent to it 3 which ſhe chearfully embrac'd : And it being left ”** 


to her Choice, either to live in . e or return to her Brother, ſhe pre- 
ferr'd the former; and was likewiſe prevail'd on to write to her Brother, that 
all this was done with her free Will; that the King had us'd her like a Father, 
and that he and the other Allies ſhould not take the Matter amiſs. When Af- 
fairs were thus prepar'd, the Parliament paſs'd an Act conforming the Judg- 
ment of the Convocation, without Oppoſition, | 


In this Parliament there paſs'd ſeveral other Acts; particularly one for Sup- gore! 43s 
preſſing the Knights of St. Jahn of Jeruſalem, ſince call'd the Knights of r 4. 


Rhodes and Malta, who ſucceeded the Knights Templers. Another Act paſs'd 
to mitigate one Clauſe in the Act of the fix Articles; by which the Pains of 
Death for the Marriage or Incontinency of the Clergy, were chang'd into a 

Forfeiture of their Goods and Benefices. Another Act paſs d, Authoriſing 

© thoſe Committees of Biſhops and Divines, nominated by the King, both for 

the Doctrine and Ceremonies, to proceed in it; and appointing, That what 

* ſhould be concluded by them, and publiſh'd with the King's Approbation, 

* ſhould bind the Subjects. But a Proviſo was added, That nothing might 
be done by them contrary to the Laws then in force; which Contradiction in the 

Proviſos ſeems to have been made to keep all Eceleſiaſtical Proceedings under the 

Inſpection of the Secular Courts, en Act paſs d, That no Pretence 

of a Pre- contract ſhould be us d to annul a Matriage duly and 3 

| ummated ; 
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ſummated; and no Degrees of Kindred, but thoſe enumerated in the Laws 
* of Moſes, might hinder a Marriage. This laſt Clauſe was added to enable the 
King to marry to the Lady Catharinz Howard, who was Couſin German to 
Anne Bolen, which was one of the Degrees prohibited by the Canon Law. 
Subſidies gran - The Province of Canterbury gave the King a Subſidy of four Shilling in the 
* Pound, to be paid in two Years, with a Preamble of high Acknowledgments 


| | of their Happineſs under his Protection. A Subſidy was alſo demanded of the 
| 5 Laity, but it was much oppos'd in the Houſe of Commons: Many alledg'd 
| They had given the King the Abby Lands, in Hopes that no Subſidies ſhould 
1 be demanded for the future; and it ſhew'd a ſtrange Profuſeneſs, that one ſhould 
10 be demanded within one Year after. But it was anſwer d, That the King had 
| ſ ö been at great Charges in fortifying his Coaſts, and ſupporting ſuch Foreign 
118 Leagues as preſerv'd the Nation in Safety; therefore a Tenth, and four Fif- 
18 teens were granted. Several Bills of Attainder were paſs'd; and in Conclu- 
154 ſion, the King ſent a general Pardon, out of which Cromwell, and ſeveral 
10 The Perlis- others were excepted, and the twenty fourth Day of July the Parliament was 
| ment 4iſelv4-4;(ſolv'd. | | 
" And now the unfortunate Cromwell, who had been fix Weeks a Priſoner, 
Wl was brought to his Execution, notwithſtanding all his Endeavours for his Pre- 
| ſervation. Once he wrote to the King in ſuch melting Terms, that he caus'd 
the Letter to be read thrice, and was ſenſibly affected with it; but the Charms 
of Catharine Howard, and the Endeavours of the Duke of Norfolk and the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter at length prevail'd : So a Warrant was ſent to cut off his 
Head on Tower-Hill, on the twenty eighth of Fuly. Being brought to the 
Scaffold, his Kindneſs to his Son made him very cautious in what he ſaid; 
* He thanked God for bringing him to die in that Manner, which was juſt, on the 
* Account of his Offences againſt God and his Prince. He declar'd he doubted 
of no Article of the Catholick Faith, nor of any Sacrament of the Church. 
© He ſaid he had been ſeduc'd, but now he dy'd in the Catholick Faith; and 
cromwell le- deny'd that he had ſupported the Preachers of evil Opinions. Then praying 
beaded. fervently for the King, and the Remiſſion of his own Sins, upon giving the 
Sign, the Executioner cut off his Head very 3 Thus fell that won- 
derful Miniſter of State, who had rais'd himſelf meerly by the Strength of his 
His Charaſter. natural Parts. For tho' his Extract was mean, and his Education and Learn- 
ing as low; yet his mighty Wiſdom and Dexterity in Buſineſs, mounted him 
through various Aſcents, till he had gaind the utmoſt Height of a Subject. 
He carry'd his Greatnefs with an admirable Temper and Moderation ; and fell 
more under the Weight of a popular Odium, than any real Guilt, with which 
he was charg'd. Yet he cannot be excus'd in two Particulars : Histoo boldly 
dipping his Hands in Sacrilege, and his too ready joining in condemning Per- 
ſons unheard: The laſt of which prov'd his own Fate; which ſeems more 
like the Vengeance of Heaven, than the Puniſhment of Men. With him fell 
the Office of the King's Vicegerent; and none after ever aſpir'd to that Title 
and Character, that prov'd fo fatal to him who firſt bore it. The King is ſaid 
to have lamented his Death when it was too late; and the Miſeries that fell on 
the new Queen, and on the Duke of Norfolk and his Family afterwards, were 
look d upon as ſo many Scourges of Providence, for their implacable Proſecu- 
tion of this unfortunate Miniſter. 5 
With his Fall, the Progreſs of the Reformation ſtopt; ſor Cranmer could 
never gain much Ground after this, and indeed many hop d to ſee him made 
the next Sacrifice; and ſome complain'd of him in the Houſe of Commons, 
and Informations were brought to the King, that the chief Incouragement that the 
' , Hereticks had, came from him. In the mean Time the King purſu'd his 
bl —_ l A mours, and marry'd the Lady Catharine Howard, and ſhortly after, upon the 
with Catha- eighth Day of Auguſt, ſhew'd her publickly as Queen. Still the Eccleſiaſtical 
rincHoward-Committees were imploy'd by the King, and gave their laſt finiſhing ” a . 
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"It 


formerly prepar d, but at this Time corrected and explain d in many Particu- 
lars. This was purſuant to the late AR of Parliament, and was an Explanation 
of Faith, Juſtification, the Apoſtles Greed, the Sacraments, the Ten Command- 
ments, the Lord's Prayer, Free Will, Good, Works; all writ in a plain and 


maſculine Stile, and acommodated to any Capacity. This was publiſh'd by 


Authority, and the People requit d by the King to read it, and print it in their 

Hearts, Tho” this Book in many Particulats condemn'd. the NRomiſb Tenets, cure, ir 
yet that Party te · aſſum d much Courage, and Bonner began to ſhow his Seve- 7” Aellslin. 
rity and Cruelty, which occafion'd Barnes, Gerrard, and Jerome, three Preach- 

ers, to be condemn'd for Hereticks, When they were carry d to Smithfield, three 

others, Abel, Fearherflone, and Powel, who were attainted for denying the 

King's Supremacy, were coupled with them in the Hurdles that carry'd them; 

the King affecting in this an extravagant Appearance of Impartiality in his 


. Juſtice. In the End ofthis Year, the King began to endow his new Biſhopricks: 


eſtminſler was the firſt ; after which he endow'd Cheſter, Gloceſter, and Pe- 
terborough, and laſtly Oxford and Briſtol. And here ends the Series of the King's 
Advances towards a Reformation, which was now digeſted and form'd into a 
Body. What follow'd was not in a Thread, but by Starts, ſometimes in Fa- 
vour of the one, and ſometimes of the other Party. Nor was he truly ſteady 
in his Councils as to State Affairs; for ſince Cromwell's Death he had no Mini- 
ſter about him, that had a juſt Aſcendant over him. So that the King was 
now left too much to himſelf at a Time when Years, Sickneſs and Oppoſition 
had made him more humorous and impatient than formerly ; fo that more 
Errors were committed in the laſt ſeven Years of his Government, than in all 
his Reign beſides. 


XI. in the latter Part of this Reign, by the Commotion of the unſettled A, D. 
Times, and the growing Indiſpoſitions of the King, Bloodſheds and Executions 1541. 
became more frequent in the Nation than formerly. A little Rebellion now R , 
appearing in Torkſbire, in which Sir Job» Nevil was an Accomplice, the King eg. 37s 
t. Order to ſuppreſs it in due Lime, and commanded that Knight to be put to 
Death at Tork. Shortly after follow'd the Execution of the Counteſs of Saliſ Id Exeturion 


| bey, which was probably occaſion'd by the late Rebellion, as being judg'd A nk 
of her 


Son Cardinal Poo!'s Inſtigation. The old Lady, above ſeventy Years of 
Age, being brought to the Scaffold, erected inthe Tower, was commanded to 
lay her Head on the Block; but ſhe poſitively refus'd, ſaying, So ſbould Tray- 
tors dh, but I ani none. Nor did it avail, that the Executioner told her It was 
always cuſtomary; but turning her gray Head every Way, ſhe cry'd out, If you 
will have my Head, get it as you can So he was conſtrain'd to take it off bar- 


barouſly. And thus ended the laſt of the right Line of the famous Planta- 7h, and of the | 


. There ſtill remain'd one oſthat Name, Arthur a natural Son to King Plantagenets 
Ea the Fourth, who this Year dy'd with Joy at Calais. 


In Summer, the King, with his fair and beloved Queen, went to Tork, to / 


meet his Nephew the King of Scotland, who promis'd to give him an Enter- P 
view in that City. He was an extraordinary Prince, a great Promoter both of | 
Learning and Juſtice; but ſtill unmeaſurably addicted to his Pleaſures, The 

Clergy of Scotland were very apprehenſive of his ſeeing his Uncle Henry, leſt 

he ſhould petſuade him to follow the Copy he had ſet to his Neighbours; and 

they us d ſuch. Perſuaſions, that being ſecond « 4a Meſſage from France, they | 
diverted him from his Purpoſe; which provok'd his Uncle, and gave Occaſion 

to a Rupture not long after. King Henry being arriv'd at Turk, he ifſu'd out 7he Xing «nd 


a popular Proclamation, * That all who had been aggriev'd for want of Ju- 7 22 


ork. 


ſtice, by any whom he had formerly imploy d, ſhould repair to him and his 
Council for Redreſs; all which was done to caſt all paſt Miſcatriages on Crom- 
well, and to put the People in Hopes of better Times. 
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Hie was now fo captivated with the Charms of his Queen, at his Return to 

London, he gave publick Thanks to God for the Happineſs he enjoy'd by her 

Means. But this prov'd very ſhort-liv'd Pleaſure 5 for the next Day the Arch- 

Biſhop of Canterbury came to him, and deliver'd him a melancholy Account of 

The Queens il the Queen's lewd Life, as it had been brought him by one John Laſſelt; who 

Life diſcover had told him from his Siſter, an old Servant belonging to the Duke of Nor- 

folk, and concern'd in the Queen's Education, that the Queen had often been 

wicked with two Perſons nain'd Deirbam and Mannock, with other ſcandalous 

Circumſtances not fit to be related. By the Advice of the Lord Chancellor 

and other Privy-Councellors, Cranmer put down the Particulars in Writing, 

and deliver'd it to the King, as not well knowing how to open it in Diſcourſe, 

When the King ſaw it, he was much confounded, but he lov'd the Queen ſo 

tenderly, that he at firſt look d upon it as a Forgery ; fo that if full Evidence 

had been wanting, it had certainly turn'd to the Arch-Biſhop's Ruin. The 

King imparted the Matter to ſome other Counſellors, and with the utmoſt Secrecy 

ſent to examine Laſſels and his Siſter ; which being confirm'd by them, he or- 

der'd Deirbam and Mannock to be arreſted upon ſome other Pretences. But 

they being examin'd, not only confeſs' d what was inform'd, but reveal'd ſome 

other Circumſtances that ſhew'd the Queen had laid aſide all Senſe of Modeſty 

as well as the Fear of a Diſcovery ; three ſeveral Women having been Witneſſes 

to her lewd Practices. The Report of this ſtruck the King into a moſt profound 

Penſiveneſs, and caus'd him with a Flood of Tears to lament his Misfortune. 

The Arch-Biſhop and ſome other Counſellors were ſent to examine the Queen; 

who at firſt deny'd every thing, but finding it was already known, ſhe con- 

feſs'd all and ſet her Hand to it. It alſo appear'd, that ſhe had intended to con- 

- tinue in that impious Courſe of Life, for ſhe had brought Deirham into her 

Service ; and at Lincoln, by the Lady Rochford's Means, one Culpepper was 

brought to her in the Night, and ſtay'd many Hours with her in a Cellar; 

and at his Departure, ſhe gave him a Gold Chain. Culpepper being examin'd 

confeſs'd the Crime; for which, both Deirbam and he ſuffer'd; and others 

were indicted of Miſpriſion of Treaſon, and condemn'd to perpetual Impriſon- 
ment. | 

A. D. This unfortunate Affair occaſion'd a new Parliament to beſummon'd on the 

ſixteenth of January; in which a Committee was] particularly appointed to ex- 

154 amine the Queen: Their Report is recorded only in general, that ſhe confeſs'd, 

Re? 2. but no Particularsare mention'd. Upon which they paſs'dan Act in the Form 

par oe of a Petition : * After defiring the King not to begriev'd at this Misfortune, they 

the Queen, pray'd, that the Queen and her Complices, with her Procureſs the Lady Roch- 

« ford, might be attainted of Treaſon : And that all thoſe who knew of the 

Queen's vicious Courſe before her Marriage, might beatrainted of Miſpriſion 

of Treaſon, for not revealing to the King in due Time; among whom were 

© her Father and Mother, and her Grand-Mother, the Dutcheſs of . 

* It was alſo declar'd Treaſon to know any thing of the Incontinence of any 

Queen of England for the future, and not to reveal it. And it was made 

* Treaſon, in any whom the King intended to marry, judging they were Vir- 

| * gins, not to reveal it, if they were not really ſuch. This remarkable Act being 

The Queen be- Paſs d, the Queen and the ra Rochford, were beheaded on Tower-Hil the 

headed, twelfth of February, about ſeventeen Months after ſhe was marry*d to the King, 

and had founded her Greatneſs in the unfortunate Blood of Cromwell. The 

Queen confeſs'd the Miſcarriages of her former Life, before the King marry'd 

ber, which had brought her to this fatal End; but did poſitively deny, before 

God and his Angels, and upon the Salvation of her Soul, that ſhe was ever 

guilty of betraying her Sovereign's Bed; yet the unbounded Looſneſs of her 

former Courſe of Living, inclin'd the World to believe the moſt ſcandalous 

Things that could be reported. But all obſerv'd the Judgments of Heaven 

upon the Lady Rochford, who had a principal Part in the Death of Queen 
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Anne Bolen, and her own Husband ; and her appearing'fo vile a Woman, 
tended. much to raiſe their Reputations again, in whoſe Fall her Spite and 
other Artifices had fo criminal a Share. The Attainting her Kindred and Pa- 
rents, for not diſcovering her former Lewdnefs, was thought extream Seve- 
rity; for in them it would have been a hard Piece of Duty to have diſcover'd 
ſuch a Secret: Yet tho they lay ſome Time in Priſon, the King pardon'd 
them all when his Rage was a little qualify'd. That other Proviſo, which 
oblig d a young Lady to diſcover her own Frailties, if the King ſhould pleaſe 
to make Love to her, was thought a Piece of grievous Tyranny: Upon which 
thoſe who thought fit to rally the Sex, took Occaſion to ſay, That after this, no 
one, reputed a Virgin, could be induc'd to marry the King : So that it was 
not ſo much Choice, as Neceſſity, that caus'd him to marry a Widow two 
Years after. | x | $37 i 
In this Parliament there paſs d another Act that made Way for the Diſſolu- 
tions of Colleges, Hoſpitals, and other Foundations of that Nature. The 
Courtiers had been practiſing with the Preſidents and Governors of ſome of 
theſe, to make Reſignations to the King; which were conceiv'd in the ſame 
Stile with the Surrenders of Monaſteries. Eight of theſe were already pro- 
-cur'd ;. but they could not make any great Progrefs, becauſe by their local Sta- 
tutes it was provided, that the Conſent of all the Fellows, was neceſſary to 
wake their Deeds good in Law; which were not ſo eaſily obtain d. Therefore 
all ſuch Statutes were now annull'd ; and none for the future were any more 
to be ſworn to them, In this Parliament it was obferv'd, That the Kings of The Eee of 
England for many Years had govern'd Ireland by no other Title than Lords fd K. 7 
of that Iſland ; King Henry now thought fit to change the Stile, and honour a Iceland. 
populous and warlike Nation with the Title of a King. Therefore in a Parlia- 
ment held at this 'Time in that Country, he gave Orders to be declar'd King of 
Ireland; which was alſo proclaim'd in England during this Parliament, and 
afterward finally enacted in the thirty fifth Year of this Reign. 
This gave Offence to Zames King of Scotland; and by the. Inſtigation of 
the French King, a War broke out between the two old contending Kingdoms. 
King Henry ſet out a Declaration, importing that the Crown of Scotland ow'd 
Homage to that of England ; and cited many Precedents to ſhew that it had 
been done not only by their Kings, but by Conſent of their States; for which 
he appeal'd to Original Records. The Scots aſſerted they were an independent 
Kingdom, and the Homages they paid were for Lands in England, or elſe were 
extorted by Force of Arms. And thus a War began in October, when the 4 Wor with 
Duke of Norfolk made an Inroad into Scotland with twenty thouſand Men e. | 
but after he had burnt ſome ſmall Towns, and waſted Teviotdale, he return'd 
into England. In the End of November, an Army of fifteen thouſand Scots, 
with a good Train of Artillery, was gather'd together, with a Deſign to 
march into England by the Weſtern Road. King James repair'd thither in 
Perſon ; but he was at this Time violently diſturb'd in his Fancy, and imagin'd 
the Ghoſt of one whom he had unjuſtly put to Death, follow'd him conti- 
nually ; ſo that he not only left his Army, but Commiſſion'd Oliver Sinclare, 
then called his Minion, to command in chief. This highly diſguſted the No- | 
bility, who were weary'd out with the Infolence of that Favourite; inſomuch 
that they refus'd to march, and were beginning to ſeparate. While they con- 
tinu'd in this inglorious Diſorder, five hundred Engliſomen appear'd; and the 
Scotch apprehending it was an advanc'd Part of the Duke of Norfolk's Army, 
refus'd to fight: So the Engliſs ſet upon and diſpers d them, and took all their 
Ordnanceand Baggage, and a thouſand Prifoners, of whom two hundred were 
Gentlemen, the Earl of Glencarn and Caſſiles being the chief. This unex- mr 
E News fo overcharg d the mary that he dy'd ſhortly after; 74, nach of 
ving only an Infant Daughter newly to ſucceed him. The Scoteh King — 
Lords that were taken, were brought to London, and lodg'd in the Houſes of“ Nil. 
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the Engliſh Nobility : Cafſiles was ſent to Lambeth, where he receiv'd thoſe 
Seeds of Knowledge, which afterwards produc'd a plentiful Harveſt in Scor- 
land. The other Priſoners were alſo ſo well inſtructed, that they ſoon had 
very different Thoughts of the Changes made in England, than what the 
Scotch Clergy had taught them; who had given thegreateſt Encouragement to 
this War. The King's Death, and the Crown falling to his Daughter, caus'd 
tlie Engliſh Council to make uſe of this as a proper Conjuncture for uniting * 
the whole Iſland; therefore they ſent to the Scorch Lords, and propos'd the 
marrying the young Prince Edward with their Queen; which was ſo acceptable, 
that they promis d to promote it to their utmoſt Power. But that unfortunate 
Princeſs was not born under ſuch happy Stars, tho ſhe was Mother to him, in 
whom this long deſir'd Union took Ef. However, upon giving Hoſtages 
for Performance of their particular Promiſes, the Lords were fent home ho- 
nourably ; being highly pleas'd, both with the Splendor of the King's Court, 
and with the Way of Religion which they had ſeen in England, 
A. D Shortly after a Parliament was called, in which the King had large Subſidies 
granted him of ſix Shilling in the Pound, to be paid in three Years. A Bill 
: 1 was now propos'd for the Advancement of true Religion, by Cranmer and 
Reg. =. ſome other Biſhops; for the Spirits of the Romiſb Party were much ſunk ſince 
r the Death of the Jaſt Queen; yet at this Time a Treaty was ſet on Foot be- 
| tween the King and the Emperor, which began to raiſe them again: Forffince 
the King had Thoughts of engaging in a War with France, it was neceſſary for 
him to make the Emperor his Friend. Cranmer's Motion was much oppos'd, 
and the timorous Biſhops forſook him; yer ſtill he puſh'd the Matter as far as 
he was able, tho? in moſt Points Things went contrary to his Deſire. By the 
An 48 about Act Tindall's Tranſlation of the Bible was condemn'd ; but Bibles of ano- 
Religion. « ther Tranſlation were ſtill allow'd to be kept, only all Prefaces and Annota- 
tions were to be daſh'd or cut out: All the King's Injunctions were confirm'd: 
© No Books of Religion might be printed without Licence; there was to be no 
* Expoſition of the Scripture in Plays or Enterludes; nor none of the Laity 
might read the Scripture, or explain it in any publick Aſſembly, Noblemen, 
Gentlemen and their Wives, or Merchants, might have Bibles; but they were 
forbidden to ordinary Perſons, Tradeſinen, and Husbandmen. Every Perſon 
might have the Book ſet out by the Biſhops, and the Pſalter, and other Ru- 
diments of Religion in Engiiſb. All Churchmen that preach'd contrary to 
that Book, were to recant for the firſt Offence, to carry a Faggot and abjure 
for the ſecond, and to be burnt for the third: The Laity for the third Offence 
«* were only to ſuffer Loſs of Goods and perpetual Impriſonment; but they 
* were to be proceeded againſt within a Year, and the accus'd Parties were al- 
© low'd Witneſſes for their Purgation. The A of the Six Articles was here 
* confirm'd, and Liberty was left to the King to change this Act, or ãny Pro- 
viſo in it.“ As this Act about Religion was a great Mitigation of former Se- 
verities, ſo it brought the Reformers to depend wholly on the King's Mercy 
for their Lives; ſince he could now chain up, or ler looſe the Act of the Six 
Articles upon them, at his Pleaſure. This Proviſo was highly grateful to the 
King, who much affected to have his People depend intirely upon him. 
ALeague with Soon after the Concluſion of this Parliament, on Trinity-Sunday a League 
*he Emperor. Offenſive and Defenſive was ſworn between the King and the Emperor, for 
England, Calais, and the adjacent Places, and for all Flanders, with many 
other Particulars ſet down at large by the Lord Herbert. Here Aſſurances 
were given, that tho' the King would not declare the Princeſs Mary Legiti- 
mate, upon which the Emperor much infiſted, yet ſhe ſhould be put in the 
Succeſſion to the Crown next Prince Edward. By this Treaty the Emperor 
gain'd much ; for having engag'd the Crowns of England and France in a War, 
and drawn off King Henry from his League with the Princes of Germany, he 
was now moreat Leiſure to proſecute his aſpiring Deſigns in that Country. 
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But the Negotiation did not ſo well ſucceed in Scotland, where the Earl of i, in 
Arran, next in Blood to the Infant Queen, was eſtabliſh'd in the Government *<*1n4 
during her Minority. King Henry ſent Sir Ralph Sadler to him to induce him | 9 
to promote the Queen's Match with Prince Edward, and to offer the young 
Princeſs Eliæubeth to his Son. This was ſo acceptable, that it was agreed and , 
confirm'd in Parliament, That the young Queen ſhould be bred in Scotland | 
"till ſhe was ten Years old, and the King of England to ſend a Nobleman and + 
his Lady with others not exceeding twenty, to wait on her, after which Age 
ſhe was to be ſent into England; and in the mean Time, fix Hoſtages were 
to be given. But all the Clergy, headed by Cardinal Beaton, together with 
the Queen-Morther, violently oppos'd this Deſign; and it was alledg'd, That 
a March with the French would be more advantageous to the Nation, who be- 
ing at ſo great a Diſtance could not fo eaſily oppreſs them as the Engliſs - For 
if the French oppreſs d them, it would be the Intereſt of the Engliſh to protect 
them; but if they came under the Yoke of England, they could expect no 
Protection from any other Prince. This meeting with that Antipathy then 
form'd between the two Nations, and being inflam'd by the Clergy, turn'd 
the People in general to prefer a Match with France before the other propos'd 
with Prince Edward. The French ſent over the Earl of Lennox to make a 
Party againſt the Governor, together with the Gevernor's natural Brother; 
who together us'd ſuch Threatnings and Artifices, as had their full Effects up- 
on him : For he turn'd off wholly from the Intereſts of England, and gave 
himſelf up to the French Councils. When they had thus reſolv'd to break the 
March with England, the Lords who had left Hoſtages with- King Henry for 

the faithful Performance of their Promiſes, now little regarded either their 
own Honour, or the Safety of their Hoſtages. Only the brave Earl of Caſſiles 
thought itunworthy of him to break his Faith in ſuch a mean manner ; there- 
fore he went into England, and generouſly deliver'd himſelf Priſoner to King 
Henry, who expreſs'd the higheſt Value for him, and call'd him a ſecond Re- 

lus, but treated him after a better manner : For he gave him his Libe 

and a noble Preſent, and ſent him back honourably to Scotland with all his 
Hoſtages ; but he reſolv'd to take a ſevere Reparation of thoſe who had fail'd 
him in that Kingdom. 

At the ſame Time he reſo|v'd upon a War againſt France, their great Sup- 
porter on all Occaſions; for which there were many Reaſons and Provocations. 
Among others one was, That King Francis had fail'd in the Matter of ſhaking 
off the Pope's Authority, and advancing a Reformation, in which he had pro- 
mis'd to ſecond him. But before this was undertaken, the King reſolv'd upon 
another Marriage, in which he met with ſome Difficulty, by Reaſon of the 
late Act concerning the Virginity of the Perſon to be marry'd with him: 

Therefore at length he fix'd upon the Lady Catharine Parr, Widow to the 25. xing's 
Lord Latimer; who as ſhe was a Lady of much Integrity and Worth, and »4 4 
ſome Maturity of Years, ſo the King for the moſt part liv'd happily with her. , 
She was a ſecret Favourer of the Reformation; yet could not divert a Storm, Parr. / 
which at this Time fell on ſome of her Party at Windſor, particularly Perſon, 
Teſtwood, Filmer and Marbeck, all but the laſt of whom were burnt alive; 
tho? ſome of their Accuſers were afterwards convicted of Perjury. Others 
were alſo accus'd and threaten'd by the Romiſh Party, but none fo induſtri- 
ouſly aim d at as the Arch-Biſhop himſelf. The Plot againſt him was laid very 
deep by Biſhop Gardiner and ſeveral others, and a long Paper of his Heretical 
Principles and Practices were deliver'd to the King; who in this ſhew'd him- Cranmer'; 
ſelf ſo truea Friend to him, and the other ſo true a Chriſtian, that it ſunk and huieur. 
vaniſh'd into Air. Shortly after when Cranmer gain'd the moſt apparent Ad- 
vantage over his Enemies and Accuſers, he would make noother Uſe of it than 
to diſplay his Readineſs to forgive, and to do Good for Evil; for which he became 
ſo celebrated, that it was commonly ſaid, That the beſt way to obtain his Favour, 
was to do him an Injury. | e 5 XII. We 
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1544. buſie and memorable Reign; when a new Parliament was ſummon d that paſs'd 25 


Reg. Al. the laſt remarkable Act for the Succeſſion of the Crown. By this it was ena — 
The lf 48 of * That in default of Heirs of Prince Edward's Body, or of Heirs by the Rings 
Succeſſon. , * preſent Marriage, the Crown ſhould devolve on the Lady Aſary; and in de- 

« fault of Heirs of her Body, or if ſhe did not obſerve ſuch Limitations or Con- 
« ditions as ſhould be declar d by the King's Letters Patents, or by his laſt Will 
under his Hand, it ſhould next fall to the Lady Elizabeth, and her Heirs; 
gor if he had none, or ſhould not keep the Conditions declar'd by the King, it 
« ſhould fall to any other nominated by the King's Letters Patents, or his laſt 
© Will ſign'd wich his Hand. An Oath was alſo appointed both againſt the 
* Pope's Supremacy, and for the maintaining the Succeſſion according to this 
Act, which all were requir'd to take under the Pains of Treaſon, and it was 
made Treafon to ſay or write any Thing contrary to this Act, or to the Slan- 
der of any of the King's Heirs nam'd in it. By this, tho' the King did not 
Legitimate his Daughters, yet it was made Treaſon to declare them Spurious. 
Other 48;, In another Act, The Stile of King of England, France and Ireland, Defen- 
der of the Faith, and of the Church of England and Ireland, in Earth the 
Supream Head, was united and annexed for ever to the Imperial Crown of 
England. Another Act was paſs'd, qualifying the Severities of the Act of 
The Six Articles; by which none were to be impriſon'd, but upon a legal 
Preſentment, except upon the King's Warrant; and none was to be challeng'd 
© for Words, but within a Year, nor for a Sermon, but within forty Days. All 
this was to prevent ſuch Conſpiracies as had been diſcover'd the former Year. 
Another Act renew'd the Authority given to thirty two to reform the Eccleſi- 
aſtical Law, which Cranmer much promoted; and to effect it, drew out of the 
Canon Law a Collection of many things inconſiſtent with the preſent Eſtabliſh- 
ment, to ſhow that ſuch a Book ought not to continue in Credit in England - 

But he could not bring this to a good Iſſue, during this Reign. By another Act 
all the King's Loans were diſcharg'd, and ſuch as had receiv'd Payment, re- 
2 to bring back the Money into the Exchequer. This was cenſur'd as a 

irect Piece of Injuſtice ; and it was thought ſtrange, that fince the King had 
done this once before, he could have the Credit to raiſe more Money, and be 
tempted to do it a ſecond Time. Laſtly, a general Pardon was granted, out 
of which, Hereſie was excepted; and ſo the Parliament was prorogu'd till the 
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next Winter. | 
The King The valiant King was now ingag d in a War, both with France and Scotland; 
_ and to make his Treaſure more effectual, he embas'd the Coin in a very extra- 


France awd Ordinary Manner. The Earl of Hartford was ſent with an Army into Scot- 
Scotland. land, who landing a little above Leith, burnt both that Town and the Capi- 
tal City Edinburgh; but did not ſtay. to take the Caſtle of Edinburgb, or to 
|  fortifie Leith, but waſted all the Country between that and Berwick, He 
| perform'd too much, it it was intended to gain the Hearts of that Nation; and 
too little, if it was deſign'd to ſubdue them: For this did only more high- 
ly inflame their Spirits, by which they were ſo implacably united againſt En- 
= gland, that the Earl of Lennox, who had been thrown off by France, and had 
join'd with the, Engliſb Intereſt, could form no Party in his Country, but was 
conſtrain'd to fly into England for Preſervation. In the mean time Audley, 
the Chancellor, deceaſing, Wriotheſly, who was of the Romiſh Party, was put 
in his Place; and in his Room, Doctor Petre, a great Friend to-Cranmer, was 
made Secretary of State; ſo equally did the King preſerve the Ballance between 
both Parties. And being ready to croſs the Seas, he left a Commiſſion for the 
publick Adminiſtration, during his Abſence, to the Queen, the Arch-Biſhop, 
| the Chancellor, the Earl of Hartford, and Secretary Petre - And if there ſhould 
be Occaſion to raiſe any Forces, he appointed the Earl of Hartford his Lieute- 
' nant. 
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nant. He gave order alſo to tranſlate the Prayers, Proceſſions and Litanies, 
into the Engliſh Tongue, which gave the Reformers ſome new Hopes that he 
had not quite abandon'd the correcting of ſuch Abuſes, as had crept into the 
Worſhip of God. De lex | 
Affairs being thus ſettled at home, the gallant King having ſent his Forces He gee: inre 
before him, croſs'd the Seas with his uſual Pomp, the Sails of his Ship being ee. 
of Cloth of Gold. He landed at Calais on the fourteenth of Fuly ; and the 
Emperor preſs'd his marching directly to Paris. But he judg'd it of more Im- 
portance to take Boloign; and after a two Months brave Siege, it was ſurren- . cake: Bo- 
der'd to him; fo that in a ſhort time, he is obſerv d to have gain'd that, which loiga. 
neither his Father, nor the former Kings of England could ever win. After a 
triumphant Entrance into the Place, he found that the very next Day, the 
Emperor, to carry on his Deſigns in Germany, had unfairly concluded a Trea- 
ty with the French King, upon the nineteenth of September, which is ſet down 
at large by the Lord Herbert. On the thirtieth of that Month, the King re- 
turn'd into England with freſh Laurels ; and to prevent future Inſults, he causꝰd 5 
Fortifications to be made at Graveſend, and . and afterwards at Dover, 
Portſmouth, and many other Places. He alſo took an exact Account of his 
Ordnance; and he himſelf invented certain ſmall Pieces of Artillery, not unlike 
Drakes, for Defence of his Waggons, as alſo certain Forms of Bulwarks : For 
as he was a great Soldier, ſo he had a ſingular Capacity in apprehending all 
the new Inventions daily appearing. 3 and as the Musket was firſt in uſe in 
this Reign, ſo in this Year the Piſtol came firſt in requeſt among the French 
Horſe. ig 
The following Year, the French King reſolving to recover Bolojgn, and to A, D 
take Calais, and ſo expel the Engliſh out of France, intended firſt to make him- 
ſelf Maſter of the Sea. Accordingly he ſet out a great Fleet of a hundred and Reg. 5 
fifty larger Ships, and ſixty of a leſſer Sort, beſides many Gallies brought from eg · 7. 
the Sctrezghts, But aſter the French Fleet had view d the Engliſh Coaſt, unſuc- 
ceſsfully attempted to land, both in the Iſle of Vight and Suſſex, and had in- 
gag d in a Sea- Fight for ſome Hours, they return'd without any conſiderable | 
Action: Nor did they perform any thing at Land. But King Henry's Fleet Srvrra! Tranſe 
made a ſucceſsful Deſcent upon Normandy, and deſtroy'd the Country; fo that gan © 
this Year prov'd likewiſe glorious to the King. The Emperor had now effected | 
what he had long defign'd ; and therefore being courted by both Crowns, he 
undertook a Mediation, that under Colour of that, he might the better keep up 
the War. The Princes of Germany ſaw what Miſchiefs were threaten'd them; 
and the famous Council of Trent was now open'd, and was condemning their 
Doctrine. A League was alſo concluded between the Pope and the Emperor, 
for procuring Obedience to their Canons and Decrees ; and an Army was rais'd. 
The Emperor was alſo reviving ancient Conteſts with ſome of the Princes; and 
a firm Peace was concluded with the Turk, So that if the Crowns of England 
and France were not brought to an Agreement, they might be ruin'd ; there- 
fore they ſent Ambaſſadors to both Courts to mediate a Peace. With them . 
Cranmer join'd his Endeavours, but he wanted a Cromwell in the Court to ma- 
nage the Temper of the King; who was ſo exaſperated with the ill Treatment 
ſrom France, that he would not come to =; Agreement ; nor would he reſtore 
Boloign, without which the French would hear of no Peace.  Cranmer had 
now almoſt prevail'd with the King to make further Steps in a Reformation; 
but Gardiner, then Ambaſſador in the Emperor's Court, wrote to the King, 
that the Emperor would certainly join with France againſt him, if he made 
any further Innovation in Religion. This diverted the King from the Deſign ; 74. Deech of 
and in Auguſt, this Year, the only great Friend Cranmer had in the Court dy'd, Charles 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, who for many Years continu'd in the Height — 
of Favour; which was ever preſerv d, not only by an Agreement of Diſpoſitions 
between the King and him, but by the conſtant Succeſs that attended his vali- 


ant Exploits. Ey his Death Cranmer was in a great Meaſure left alone, with- 
- . out Friend or Support. | 
The Porlia- 15 November Flowing, a new Parliament was held, where towards the Ex- 
men? mente. pence of the King's Wars, the Spirituality gave him-a Subſidy of fix Shillings in 
the Pound, payable in two Years. The Temporalty alſo not only gave him a Sub- 
ſidy for the War, but contirin'd all the Surrenders that had been made of Chan- 
tries, Chappels, Colleges, Hoſpitals, and other Foundations, for ſiying Maſſes 
for departed Souls; and they empower'd the King during his Life to grant Com- 
miſſions for ſeizing on the reſt of them. Yet the King found that this would 
probably give new Diſcontent to the Gentry, to whom theſe belong'd z ſo-he 
made but a ſmall Progreſs in it, and many were reſerv'd to be devour'd by his 
Son's Courtiers. The King diſmiſs d the Parliament with a long Speech, which 
The King's was the laſt he ever ſpoke in that Place. In it, After he had thank d them 
Speech. * for their Bills in his Favour, he earneſtly exhorted them to Charity and Con- 
cord in Matters of Religion; and to forbear all Terms of Reproach, ſuch as 
« Papiſt and Heretick He complain'd much of the Obſtinacy of ſome Church- 
men, and of the Indiſcretion of others, who both gave ill Examples, and ſow'd 
* the Seed of Diſcord among the Laity : He, as God's Vicar on Earth, thought 
* himſelf oblig'd to ſee theſe Abuſes reform'd. He alfo reprov'd the Temporal- 
* ty for the ill Uſe they made of the Scriptures; for inſtead of being taught by 
* it to live better, and to be more Charitable to one another, they only raibd 
* at each other, and made Songs out of it, to diſgrace thoſe that differ from 
them; ſo he exhorted them to ſerve God, and to love one another, which 
he would eſteem the beſt Expreſſion of their Duty and Obedience to him. 
The King had appointed a Diſtribution of five hundred and fifty Pounds a Lear 
in ſeveral Cathedrals, for the Poor, and about four hundred Pounds a Year 
for High- ways; ſo this Year ſome Biſhops were —_ to ſee whether theſe 
Payments were made as he had order'd or not. e two Univerſities were 
now in great Danger of having their Colleges ſuppreſs d by the late AR of Par- 
liamentz but upon their Applications to the King by Doctor Cox, Tutor to 
Prince Edward, they were deliver'd from their Fears. 
A 55 Me are now enter'd upon the laſt Year of this King's Reign; in which the 
A. 'D. 32 en . | | 
G War with France was manag'd with doubtful Succeſs; yet the Loſſes were 
1540. greater on the u Side. And the Forces being commanded by the Earl of 
7 Surry, who was brave but-unſucceſsful, he was not only blam'd, but recall'd, 
and the Earl of Hartford ſent to command in his Room. But Surry being of 
an aſpiring Spirit, and diſdaining to ſee the Earl of Hartford exalted above 
him, dropt ſome Words of a high Reſentment, and violent Contempt, which 
not long after caus'd his Ruin. The King was now ſingle in the War, which 
was very chargeable to him; and obſerving the Progreſs that the Council of 
Trent was making, where Cardinal Pool was one of the Legates, he had reaſon 
to expect ſome ſevere Decree to be made againſt him, fince none was ſo much 
hated by the Court of Rome as himſelf: Therefore he harkned to Counſels of 
Peace. And tho he was not old, yet he was extreamly corpulent, and felt 
ſuch Decays in his Strength, as he judg d he could not live long: Therefore 
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Peace was proclaĩim'd in Landon with a great Proceſſion; and all the richeſt 
Silver Croſſes out of the Pariſh Churches were carry'd, and the fineſt Copes 


into a firm Frievdlhip ; which, became ſo ſtrong in King Francis, that he ne- 
ver was ſeen to rejoice at any Thing, after he heard of King Henry's 1 * 
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in this Year dy*d the famous Martin Luther, in the ſeventy third Year of his Luther's 


Age. | | 
There was at this Time a new Proſecution of thoſe thatdeny'd the Corporal 
Preſence in the Euchariſt; and Shaxton was accus'd of ſome Words about it, 
but he abjur'd and comply'd ſo entirely, that ſoon after he preach'd a Sermon 
at the Execution of Anne Aiſcough, a Gentlewoman who was firſt barba- 
rouſſy rack'd, and then burnt at Smithfield, with two others. In this Year 


there were alſo two burnt in Suffolk, and one in Norfolk, on the ſame Ac- 


count. But the chief of the Romiſb Party were not ſatisfy d with theſe ſmaller 


Sacrifices ; therefore they perſuaded the King that Cranmer was the Source of Cranmer is 
all the Hereſie in England, but becauſe of his great Favour to him none durſt Y. 


appear againſt him: So they deſir'd that he might be once put in the Tower, 
and then it would appear how many would inform againſt him. The King 
ſeem'd to conſent to this, and they reſolv'd to execute it the next Day; but in 
the Night the King ſent for the Arch-Biſhop, and generouſly told him the 
whole Deſign. He thank'd the King for not ſuffering him to be ſurpriz d, and 
ſubmitted to it; only he deſir'd he might be heard to anſwer for himſelf before 


indifferent Judges who underſtood theſe Matters. The King was amaz'd to ſee 


him ſo little apprehenſive of his Ruin, and kindly told. him, He muſt take Care 
of bim, ſince be took ſo little Care of bimſelf. He therefore gave him Inſtructions 
to appear before the Council, and to deſire to fee his Accuſers before he was 
ſent to the Tower ; and that he might be us'd by them, as they would defire 
to be us'd in the like Cafe : And if he could not prevail by the Force of Reaſon, 
then he was to appeal to the King in Perſon, and was to ſhew the King's Seal- 
Ring, which he took from his Finger and gave him; which was fo well 
known to them all, that they ſoon ſtopp'd when they once faw that. Accord- 
ing to his Expectation, being ſummon'd before the Council next Morning, he 
came over to White: Hall, where he was unhandſomely detain'd in the Lobby, 
before he was call'd in. When he appear'd, and had obſerv'd the Method the 
King had order'd him to uſe, and had at laſt ſhown the Ring, they all roſe in 
great Confuſion, and went to the King, who had defignedly abſented himſelf 
that Day. He ſeverely repremanded them, and expreſs'd hisEſteem and Kindneſs 
for the Arch-Biſhop in ſuch Terms, that his Enemies were glad to retreat, by 
pretending they only defign'd to clear his Innocence in a publick Trial ; and 
were now ſo convinc'd of the King's unalterable Favour to him, that they never 
made any more Attempts upon him. 

But what they durſt not attempt in Relation to the Arch-Biſhop, they thought 
they might more ſafely experience againſt the Queen, who was known to love 
the Reformation, and to have Sermons in a Privy-Chamber; which could not 
be ſo ſecretly carry'd, but that it came to the King's Knowledge. Yet her Con- 
duct in all other Reſpects was ſo exact, and ſhe expreſs d ſuch a tender Care of 
the King's Perſon, as ſhe gain'd much upon his Affections; but his Peeviſnneſs 
being increas d by his Diſtempers, made him often uneaſie, and ſometimes to 
her. They frequently diſcours d of Points of Religion, and oſten concerning 
the Reformers; and once in Defence of them ſhe provok'd the King's Humour 
ſo far, that before he was cool, he expreſs d his Diſpleaſure to Biſhop Gardiner; 


who greedily ſeiz d on this Opportunity to perſuade the King, That ſhe was a 9. 
8 ſer of Hereticks. Chancellor Wriot heſiy join d with him in the the N. 


great Cheri ; | 
fame Artifice, and fill'd the angry King's Head with many Conjectures and Sur- 


miſes; inſomuch that he ſign'dthe Articles upon which the was to be impeach'd. 


But the Chancellor careleſly dropping the Paper, it was accidently taken up by 
one of the Queen's Friends, who carry d it to her. Upon which ſhe repair'd 
to the King, and ingeniouſly brought in a Diſcourſe about Religion; and after 
a little Oppoſition, ſhe artificially yielded, and ſeem'd convinc'd by the King's 
Arguments, and told him, That the only argu'd with him by way of Inſtruction; 
ſometimes to ingage him in Diſcourſe, and to divert bis Pains; and this the 
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ſeconded with ſuch nice Flattery, that he was perſectly ſatisfy'd, and reconcil'd 
to her. The following Day, as they were walking in the Garden, the Chan- 
cellor came thither with a Deſign to have carry'd her to the Tower; but the 
King ſtepping aſide, chid him ſeverely for his Attempt, and was heard to call 
him Knave and Fool. The good natur'd Queen innocently interpos d to miti- 

ate his Diſpleaſure; but the King handſomly told her, She of all athers bad 
Laſt reaſon to plead for him. Thus the Deſign vaniſh'd, and Gardiner, who 
promoted it, intirely loſt the King's Favour. 


The Fal of the - But the chief of the Party, the Duke of —_— and his Son the Earl of 


Dukeof Nor- Furry, fell under deeper Misfortunes. The 


folk and his 
Son the Earl 


of Surry, 


= 


&. 


1547. 
Reg. 38, 
The Earl of 
3 behead- 


The Duke 
Norfolk”; 


Submiſſion. 


ather had many Years been 
Treaſurer, and had ſerv'd the King with great Fidelity and Reputation: His 
Son was a Man of rare Qualines, great Wir, and more than ordinary Learn. 
ing; but particularly hated the Earl of Hartford, and deſpis d an Alliance 
with him, which his Father had projected; which was to unite his Family to 
the Seymours, by marrying his Son to the Earl of Hartford's Daughter, and 
his Daughter the Dutcheſs of Richmond, to Hartford's Brother, Sir Thomas 
Seymour. But both his Children refus'd to comply in this Matter: The Sey- 
1mours were apprehenſive upon the King's Death, of the Oppoſition they might 
meet with from the Earl of Surry, who was of a high Spirit, had a vaſt For- 
tune, and was the Head of the Romiſb Party; and it was likewiſe ſuſpected, 
that he kept himſelf unmarry'd in Hopes of gaining the Princeſs Mary, The 
Duke's Family was alfo fatally divided: His Dutcheſs had been ſeparated from 
him about four Years, and now turn'd Informer againſt him: His Daughter 
hated her Brother, and was a Spy upon lim; and one Holland, a Jilting Mi- 
ſtreſs of the Duke's, did alfo betray him, and diſcover d all ſhe could; yet all 
amounted to no more than ſome Complaints of the Father, who thought his 
great Services too little regarded, and ſome indiſcreet Threatnings of the Son. 
It was alſo alledg'd,that the Father gave the Coat of Arms belonging to the Prince 
of Wales, and his Son gave the Arms of Edward the Confeſſor; but this ſeem'd 
rather a Pretence to create a Clamour among the People, and to cover the Want 
of more material Objections againſt them. One Southwel indeed alledg'd Mat- 
ters of a higher Nature againſt the Earl of Surry; which he deny?J, and de- 
ſir d a Trial by Combat, and to fight in their Shirts. But all Challenges 
avail'd nothing, for the Father and the Son were, upon Reaſons of State, 
mark'd out for Ruin, and both ſent Priſoners to the Tower. 

The Earl of Surry being but a Commoner, was try'd by a Jury of nine 
Knights and three Eſquires, by whom he was found guilty of Treaſon, and 
had Sentence of Death paſs'd upon him, which was executed on the nineteenth 
of January on Tower-Hil, This was generally condemn'd as an Act of great 
Hardſhip and Severity, which loaded the Seymours with a popular Odium that 
they could never overcome. He was much pity'd, as a Man of great Parts and 
Courage, and other noble Qualifications ; but yet was thought to have too 
much dipp'd his Hands in the Blood of Cromwell, and others of his Party. 
The Storm fell next upon the old Duke, who ſaw a Parliament call'd to deſtroy 
him by an Act of Attainder, ſince there was not Matter enough to ruin him by 
Common Law: Therefore to prevent that, he made ſuch an humble Submiſſion to 
the King,as might have mollify'd the moſt obdurate Diſpoſition. He wrote to 


f him, That he had ſpent his whole Life in his Service, without entertaining one 


© Thought to his Prejudice; and that he had obey'd all his Laws, and was re- 
* ſolv'dto obey all that ever he ſhould make. He earneſtly begg d that he might 
* behear'd with his Accufers Face to Face; and that the King would take all 
© his Lands, and Goods, and only reſtore him to his Favour, and grant him 
* ſuch an Allowance for his Subſiſtance, as he thought fit. Becauſe this had 
no Effect, he proceeded further, and ſet his Hand to a Confefſion of ſeveral 
Crimes) © as Firſt, his revealing the Secrets of the King's Council; Secondly, his 
© concealing his Son's Treaſon in giving the Arms of Edward the — 


2 
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and Thirdly his own giving the Arms of England, with the Labels of Silver 
belonging only to the Prince; which he acknowledged to be High- Treaſon, 
and therefore humbly begg*d the King's Mercy and Compaſſion. But all this 
had no Effect upon the King, who, as one expreſſes it, never hated or ruin'd 
© any Body by halves. | 

When the Parliament met, the King was not able to come to Weſtminſter, 
but he ſent his Pleaſure to them by a Commiſſion. He declar'd his Intention 
was to have his Son Edward crown'd Prince of Wales ; and therefore deſir'd 
they would make all poſſible Haſte in the Attainder of the Duke of Norfolk, 
that ſo the Places which he held by Patent might be diſpos'd of to others, who 
ſhould aſſiſt atthe Coronation : Which, tho? it was a very ſlight Excuſe for ſo 
high a Piece of Injuſtice, yet had that Effect, that in ſeven Days both Houſes 


of Parliament paſs'd the Bill. On the twenty ſeventh of January, the Royal te & artaine- 
Aſſent was {given by thoſe commiſſion d by the King; and the Execution was . Pie 


politively order'd to be the next Morning. There was no ſpecial Matter in the 
AR, but that of the Coat of Arms, which he and his Anceſtors were wont to 
give, according to Records in the Herald's Office; ſo that this was condemn'd by 
all Perſons as a moſt inexcuſable Act of Tyranny. But the Death of the King 
that Night put a Stop to the Execution, which, tho? it was conceal'd three Days 


from the Nation, yet we are aſſur'd it was reveal'd by an extraordinary Viſion to ae ef: 


the Duke that Morning, by which he narrowly and fortunately eſcap'd. Yernoreh. 


both Parties made their Inferences from this Calamity that befel him : The 
Romaniſis ſaid it was God's juſt Vengeance upon him, for his too great Obſe- 
quiouſneſs to the King in many Particulars. But the Reformers ſaid, it was a 
juſt Return upon him, for what he had acted againſt Cromwell, and many 
others upon the Account of Opinions. The Arch-Biſhop would not concern 
himſelf in that Affair, but retir'd himſelf to Croydon; whereas Biſhop Gardi- 
ner, who had continually been his Friend, {till kept to the Court. 


The King was now overgrown with Corpulency and Fatneſs, and became ſo 7h King's loft 


exceeding unweildy, that he could not go up or down his Stairs, but as he 


made uſe of an Engine for that Purpoſe. He had an old Ulcer in his Leg, 
which became very uneaſie to him; and all the Humours of his Body ſinking 
down thither, he was much afflicted, and became exceeding froward and intract- 
able, to which his late Severities may be in a great meaſure imputed. His Ser- 
vants durſt ſcarcely ſpeak to him, to put him in mind of his approaching End, 
leſt they might be brought within the Statute that made it Treaſon to foretel 
the King's Death. His Will was made ready, and was ſign'd, or rather ſtamp'd, 
on the thirtieth Day of December. He had finiſh'd one at his laſt going over 
to Fance; and all the Change he made in this was, that he order'd Gardiner's 
Name to be ſtruck out, for in his former Will he was nam'd one of the Execu- 
tors: When Sir Ant hony Brown endeavour'd to perſuade him not to put that 
Diſgrace upon an old Servant, he continu'd poſitive in his Reſolution, and de- 
clar'd, That be kneto Gardiner's e ſulficiently; and tho be could govern 
bim, none of them would be able to do it, if be were put into ſo high a Truſt. 


4. 


The moſt material Clauſe in this Will was, That in the Succeſſion of the Crown, a4 . 


he preferr'd the Children of his ſecond Siſter by Charles Brandon, to the Chil- 
dren of his eldeſt Siſter, the Queen of Scotland. On his Death-Bed he finiſh'd 
the Foundation of Tyinicy-College in Cambridge, one of the nobleſt in Europe; 
and likewiſe founded Chriſts-Church Hoſpital near Newgate ; yet this laſt was 
not ſo fully ſettled as was needful, till his Son compleated what he had begun. 
On the twenty ſeventh of January his Spirits ſunk fo low, that it was appa- 
rent he had not long to live; and when all declin'd touching upon ſo unwel- 
come a Subject, Sir uw Ant had the Honeſty and Courage to do it, de- 
firing him to prepare for Death, and to call upon God and Jeſus Chriſt for 
| Mercy. Upon which the King expreſd his Sorrow ſor the Sins of his paſt 
Life; yet he faid, be truſted in the Er of Chrift, which were greater than 
ZZ 7 2 his 
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bis Sins. Then Denny ask'd him if any Churchman ſhould be ſent for, and 
he anſwer'd, If any, it ſhould be Arch-Biſbop Cranmer. Upon which Cran- 
* mer was ſent for to Croydon; but before he arriv'd, the King was ſpeechleſs. 
Therefore Cranmer deſir'd him to give ſome Sign of his Dying in the Faith of 
Chriſt ; upon which he tenderly ſqueez'd his Hand, and ſhortly after dy'd, 
upon the twenty eighth Day of January, and fifty ſixth Year of his Age; af- 
ter a moſt active and wonderful Reign of thirty ſeven Years, nine Months, and 

Hi Death and five Days. His Funeral Obſequies were as pompous and magnificent as his 
oH, Reign, as appears from Sandford and others; being bury'd at Windſor, where 
he had begun a noble Monument, and founded a College for thirteen poor 
Knights, and two Prieſts. Nor were theſe laſt Rites perform'd by his own 
Subjects only; but a ſolemn Obſequy was kept for him by King Francis, at 
the Cathedral of Paris, notwithſtanding his Excommunication, and all the Ful- 

minations of the Court of Rome. 4 

fla Charaer. To ſay ſomething of the Perſon and Qualifications of this wondrous Prince; 
his Hiſtory will be his trueſt Character and Deſcription, which contain'd an 
uncommon Variety, in all his Capacities; as a Man, a King, and a Chri- 
ſtian. He had all the Qualifications of Nature and Education, with no leſs Per- 

fections of Body and Mind. His Perſon was extraordinary tall and majeſtick, 
of a mighty Strength and Activity; his Looks great and ſurprizing, and his 
whole Countenance beſpoke the Monarch. His Mind was ſtill more capacious 
than his Body, vigorous and vaſt, his Temper generous and fiery, his Spirit mag- 
nanimous and invincible, and his Judgment profound and penetrating; ſo that 
with all his Failings he was every Way a proper Inſtrument to effect thoſe great 
Works defign'd by Providence. As to Matters of State, never Prince proceeded 
upon truer Maxims for this Kingdom, which was to make himſelf Arbiter of 
Europe; in which, inſtead of being a bare SpeRator, he was ſo much an Actor, 
that there was no Treaty or State Aſſembly in Chriſtendom, in which he had 
not his particular Agent and Intereſt; which was one of his extraordinary 
Ways of ſpending Money. At home, it was his Manner to treat much with 
his Parliaments, where he ſometimes made uſe of rough Methods; yet none 
of his Predeceſſors underſtood the Temper of Parliaments better than himſelf, 
or more dexterouſly prevail'd upon ſuch a numerous Body. His Diſpoſition 

was certainly very aſpiring, and his Ambition very extenſive; which b 
Means of Flattery and ill Counſel, in the latter Part of his Reign produc'dEt- 
fects very formidable to his Subjects: So that he has been too juſtly charg'd 
with Cruelty, Rapaciouſneſs and Luſt ; all which have been unmeaſurably ag- 
gravated by his Enemies, whoſe Numbers were very great. His Cruelties ap- 
pear both from the Number and Manner of the Executions in his Reign, which 
were generally towards the latter End of it, at a Time when he had met with 
unſufferable Provocations and Oppoſitions, and when leſs Severities might pro- 
bably have ruin'd him and all his Deſigns: And really it is extraordinary won- 
derful, that ſuch Alterations in the Nation ſhould be made with ſo little Blood- 
ſhed. His Rapaciouſneſs appears from his Sacrilegious ſwallowing ſuch vaſt 
Quantities of Church Revenues : To palliate which, beſides its being done by 
the Repreſentatives of the Nation, it has been alledg'd that the Religious Or- 
ders of the Kingdom would have aſſiſted thoſe who threaten'd Invaſion from 
abroad, and that he had no other Means but their Revenues left to defend him- 
ſelf. However he had laid noble Deſigns for Reparation, and tho he acciden- 
tally fell ſhort of them, yet he actually founded fix Biſhopricks, endow'd 
Deaneries, Prebends, and other Offices, in fourteen ſeveral Sees, and founded 
ee Hoſpital, Trinity College in Cambridge, Profeſſors in both Uni- 
verſities, and many Grammar- Schools. As to his Luſts, they are as much ag- 
vated as any other of his Vices, of which the Number of his Wives are 
ut a weak Proof. Foruication in Princes is never to be excus'd by a Chriſtian 


Politician; yet this may be alledg'd for him, that he was not ſo exorbitant as 
many 
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Holing 
0 


Heylen, 


Burns, but a Child of thoſe promiſing Virtues, and admirable Abilities, that might Reg. r. 


It is true, the general Steps he made were ſometimes bold and deſperate, yet 


peed, 
Hayward 


many other Princes, and we find but one Miſtreſs that he kept, which was in 
his younger Years, when incourag'd by a Churchman, and indulgent Confeſſor. 


with all his Crimes he was one of the moſt glorious Princes of his Time; and 
if his Crimes were ſtill greater, it would be no juſt Aſperſion upon the Refor- 
mation he effected; ſince Providence often brings about the nobleſt Deſigns by 
the moſt exceptionable Inſtruments, when-the beſt Men have been deny'd 
that Honour. In ſhort, as his Reign affords the greateſt Varieties, ſo in his 
Character there was a wonderful Mixture of Virtues and Vices ; and the Hand 
of Heaven ſeem'd to lye heavy upon him and his Family; for notwithſtand- 
ing all his extraordinary Methods to obtain Poſterity, and his peculiar Eſta- 


bliſhments of the Succeſſion, from ſix ſeveral Wives he was not able to produce 
one Grand- Child. 


| SECT, II. - | 
The Reign of King E DW AR D the Sixth. | 
Containing 6 Tears, 5 Months, and ꝙ Days. oc il 


* HE Imperial Crown of England, that had for thirty ſeven Years 4 D. 


been worn by the moſt martial and vigorous Monarch of the Age, 
now devolv'd upon a Child of little more than nine Years of Age; 1547. 


— — — — —— = — 


well beſpeak him a Man in Wiſdom and Underſtanding. This Prince had a moſt 277 * 
noble Education given him by his Father, who at fix Years of Age put him Edward. 
under the Government of Doctor Cox and Mr. Cheek; the one his Preceptor for 
Philoſophy, Morality and Divinity, and theother for Languages and Mathema- 
ticks. He was alſo provided with Maſters for the French Tongue, and other 
Parts of Learning becoming a Prince, who was Heir to ſuch famous Domi- 
nions. He gave early Indications of a rare Diſpoſition to Knowledge, of a 
moſt wonderful Probity of Mind, and of the higheſt Veneration for Religion 
and Piety: So that once in his Childiſh Diverſions, ſomewhat being wanted 
which he and his Companions could not reach, one of them laid a great Bible 
on the Floor to ſtep on, which he beholding with Indignation, reverently took 
it up, and gave over his Play. He was fo forward in Languages, that beſides 
his Proficiency in French, Italian and Spaniſh, at eight Years of Age he fre- 
quently wrote Latin Letters to the King, to the laſt Queen, the Arch-Biſhop 
of Canterbury, and his Uncle the Earl of Hartford. In all things he was a 
Prince of extraordinary Hopes; but ſuch unuſual Beginnings ſeem'd rather to of 
threaten the too early End of a Life, that was to produce ſuch aſtoniſhing | 
Things. | 
His Father's Death was conceal'd from the Publick for three Days; during 
which time, his Uncle the Earl of Hartford, and Sir Anthony Brown, were 
ſent by the Council to Hartford where he reſided, to conduct him to the Tower 
of London. Having brought him to Enfield, with his Siſter the Princeſs Eli- 
zabeth, they told him that his Father was actually dead; which News was 
receiv'd with ſuch real Sorrow, that it was hard to know whether Tears did 
more obſcure orilluſtrate their Beauties. At the Tower, his Father's Executors ae i; recetv'4 
with the reſt of the Privy-Council, receiv'd him with a profound Reſpect due — 2 f 
to their King; ſo tempering their Sorrows for their Maſter's Deceaſe with their — 
Satisfaction for his Son's ſucceeding him, that by an Exceſs of Joy they might 
not ſeem too ſoon to have forgot the one, nor by Extremity of Grief to appre- 
hend Ill from the other. The firſt Thing they did was the opening of King 


Henry's 
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Henry's Will, by which they found that he had nominated fixteen Perſons to 
be his Executors, and Governours of his Son till he ſhould be eighteen Years 
King Henry's of Age. Theſe were the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor 
Tiftement.. riot beſiy, the Lord erg Great Maſter, the Lord Ruſſe! Privy-Seal, the 
Earl of Hartford Lord Great-Chamberlain, Viſcount Liſie Lord Admiral, Ton- 
ſtad Biſhop of Durham, Sir Anthony Brown Maſter of the Horſe, Sir William 
Paget Secretary of State, Sir Edward North Chancellor of the Augmentation, 
Lord Chief Juſtice Montague, Judge Bromley, Sir Anthony Denny, and 
Sir William Herbert Chief Gentlemen of the Privy-Chamber, Sir Edward 
Watton Treaſufer of Calais, and Doctor Wotton Dean of Canterbury and Tork. 
By the Conſent of theſe Sixteen, the King and his Siſters were to be diſpos'd 
in Marriage ; but with this Difference, that it was only order'd that the King 
ſhould marry by their Advice; but the Siſters were ſo limited in their Marri- 
ages, that they were to forfeit their Right of Succeſſion if they were marry'd 
without their Conſents ; it being of greater Importance tothe Good of the Nation, 
who ſhould be their Husbands, if they come to the Crown, than who ſhould 
be the King's Wife : And King Henry was empower'd by Act of Parliament to 
leave the Crown to them with what Limitations he ſhould think fit to ap- 
point. Beſides theſe Sixteen there was a Privy-Council nominated to be their 
Aſſiſtants in the Government: and if any of the Sixteen dy'd, the Survivors 
were tocontinue in the Adminiſtration, without a Power of ſubſtituting others 
in the Rooms of the Deceas'd. He alſo charg'd them to pay all his Debts, the 
Legacies he left, to perfect all the Grants he had begun, and to make good 
every thing he had promis'd. It was now propos'd that one ſhould be choſen 
out of the Sixteen, to whom Ambaſladors ſhould addrefs themſelves, and who 
ſhould have the chief Direction of Affairs; but ſhould be reſtrain'd from acting 
without the Conſent of the major Part of the reſt. The Chancellor, who 
thought the Precedence in ſecular Affairs fell to him by his Office, oppos'd this 
much, and faid it was changing the King's Will, who had made them equal in 
Power and Dignity ; and if any were rais d above the reſt in Title, it would 
be impoſſible to keep him within juſt Bounds, ſince great Titles made way for 
exorbitant Power. But the Earl of Hartford had fo prepar'd his Friends, that 
it was voted that he ſhould he declar d The Governor of the Ling Perſon, 
and the Protector of the Kingdom; with this Reſtriction, that he ſhould not 
act without the Advice and Conſent of the reſt. Upon this Advancement, and 
the Oppoſition made againſt it, two ſeveral Parties were form'd, the one head- 
ed by the new Protector, and the other by the Chancellor: The Favourers 
a the Reformation were for the Former, and the Oppoſers of it were for the 
tter, 
bree, After this the Chancellor was order d to renew the Commiſſions of the Judges 
choſen, and Juſticesof Peace; and King Henry's Great Seal was to be us d, till a new 
one ſhould be made. Then all the Executors took their Oaths to execute their 
Truſt faithfully ; and the Privy-Counſellors were brought into the King's Pre- 
| fence, who all expreſs'd their Satisfaction in the Choice of the new Protector; 
and it was order'd that all Diſpatches to Foreign Princes ſhould be ſign d on! 
by him. All that held Offices were requir'd to come and renew their Commiſſi- 
The Biſhops ons, and to ſwear Allegiance to the King; and even the Biſhops themſelves took 
Conmifien!. gut ſuch Commiſſions as were granted in the former Reign 3 only by thoſe 
they were ſubaltern to the King's Vicegerent, but none being now in that Of- 
fice, they were immediately under the King: And by them they were to hold 
their Biſhopricks only during the King's Pleaſure, and were impower'd'in the 
King's Name, as his Delegates, to perform all the Parts of the Epiſcopal! Fun- 
Aion. The ill Conſequences of this unjuſtifiable Method: being foon foreſeen, 
the Biſhops afterwards promoted, were not put under ſuch unreaſonable Obli- 
gations, but were appointed to hold their Biſhopricks during Life; After a 
Diſpatch of ſome Bukneſs relating to Scotland, the Protector knighted the 
| young 
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young King, being authoriz'd to do it by Letters Patents; and the King at the 
fame time knighted Sir John Hublet born, the Lord Mayor of London. An 
Account of ſome Diſturbances being now preſented to the Council, concerning 
the pulling down ſome Images in Churches, Orders were ſent to the Juſtices of 
the Peace, to take Care of the Peace and Government of the Nation, to meet 
frequently, and every ſix Weeks to advertiſe the Protector of the State of the 
Country where they reſided. | 
On the thirteenth Day of February, the Obſequies of the late King were 
ſolemniz d with the utmoſt Degree of Pomp and Magnificence. Shortly after &ng Ed- 
follow'd the Diverſions of the Coronation; before which, according to the late !. 
King's Intentions, the Protector was made Duke of Somerſet, the Earl of Efex 
Marquis of Northampton, the Lords Liſle and Wriotheſiy Earls of Warwick 
and Southampton; Seymour, Rich, Willoughby and Sheffield were made Ba- 
rons. In order to the King's Coronation, the Office of that Ceremony was 
now review'd, and much ſhorten'd : One remarkable Alteration was, that for- 
merly the King was always preſented to the People at tlie Corners of the Scaf- 
fold, and they were ask d, If they would have bim to be their Ning? Which 
look'd more like a Rite of an Election, than a Ceremony of Inveſting one who 
was already King. This was now chang'd, and the People were deſir'd only 
to give their Aſſents and good Will to his Coronation, as they were bound b 
their Duty of Allegiance. On the nineteenth Day of February, the King tods 
in great State and Splendor from the Tower, to the Palace of Weſtminſter ; and 
the following Day he was crown'd by rhe Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, accor- 
ding to the Form preſcrib'd. We are aſſur'd that when three Swords were de- 
liver'd to him as King of England, France and Ireland, he ſaid, He wanted | 
another Sword yet, the Holy Bible, the Sword of the Spirit, without which | | 
they could all do nothing. At this Time a general Pardon was proclaim'd to 
all Offenders, fix only excepted, namely the Duke of Norfolk, Cardinal Pool, : 
Edward Courtney, Mr. Forteſcue, Mr. Thragmorton, and Doctor Pates Biſhop \ 
of Worceſter, who was fled to Rome, to avoid the Oath of Supremacy ; all 
which fix continu'd unpardon'd, till the firſt of Queen Mary's Reign, and 
then were reſtor'd. 
tw. The Lord Chancellor, who was eſteem'd the Head of the Romiſh Party, 
now gave an Advantage againſt himſelf, which ſoon occaſion'd his Diſgrace. 
He granted a Commiſſion to the Maſter of the Kolls and three Maſters of Chan- 
cery, to execute his Office in the Court of Chancery, as if he were preſent 
only the Decrees were to be brought to him to be ſign'd, before they ſhould 
be Inroll d. This being perform'd without any Authority from the Protector, 
and the other Executors, was thought a high Act of Preſumption, ſince by 
this he devolv d that Truſt on others which was depoſited in his own Hands. 
Several Lawyers complain'd of this Practice to the Protector, being apprehen- 
ſive of ſome dangerous Innovations in that high Court. The Judges being de- 
ſir' d to give their Opinions, made Report, That what the Chancellor had 
adled, was againſt Law, that he had forfeited bis Place, and was liable to 
Impriſonment during the King's Pleaſure. But he carry'd it with a high 
Hand, and with Threats both to the Judges and Lawyers; and when it was 
urg'd, That he had forfeited his Place, he alledg'd, He bad ic from the late 
King, who had likewiſe nominated him one of the Executors during bis 
Son's Minority : To which it was anſwer'd, That the Major Part had ** 
over any of the reſt, otherwiſe one of them might rebel, and pretend the reſt 
could not bring him to Puniſhment. Being driven from this Hold, he be- 
came more humble, and acknowledg'd he had no Warrant for granting the 
- Commiſſion, but thought he might lawfully do it by his Office He ask d Par- 26, ta 
don for his Offence, and begg'd that he might loſe his Place with as little Dif. Cn 
| grace as was poſſible ; upon which it was reſolv'd the Seal ſhould be taken 
| om him, anda Fine laid upon him as ſhould be thought proper. He was 


per- 
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permitted to go home with the Seal; but the Lord Seymour and ſome others 
were ſent to demand it of him. He was alſo confin'd to his Houſe, and 
kept under the Terror of an arbitrary Fine; but upon giving a Bond of four 
thouſand Pounds to be paid upon Demand, he was freed from his Confine- 

ment. Yet he was not remov'd from the Truſt of the King and Government; 
7he Protect for probably the Council look'd upon that to be out of their Power. The Pro- 
Patent. tector, the better to ſecure himſelf, took out x Patent for his Office under the 
Great Seal, by which he was confirm'd in his Authority, till the King ſhould 
be eighteen Years of Age; he was alſo authoriz'd to bring in new Counſel- 
© lors, beſides thoſe enumerated in the Patent, who were both the Executors 
and Counſellors nominated by the late King: The Protector, with ſo many 
of the Council as he thought fit, were empower'd to adminiſter the Affairs of 
the Kingdom; but the Council was limited not to act any thing without his 
Advice and Conſent.” And thus was he as fully eſtabliſh'd in his extraordi- 
nary Authority as Law could do it : He had a Negative on the Council, but 
they had none on him; and he could either bring his own Creatures into it, 
or {lea a Cabinet-Council out of it, at Pleaſure : And the other Executors 
having by — 3 — deliver'd up their Authority to him, were only Privy- 
Counſellors as the reſt, without retaining any Authority peculiar to themſelves, 
as was particularly provided by King Henry's Will. 
— Emperors The firſt foreign Affair that requir'd great Conſideration, was the German 
Germany, War, then begun between the — and the Princes of the Smalcaldick 
League; by which the Emperor, if ſucceſsful, was in a probable Way, both 
to extirpate Lutheraniſm, and to make himſelf abſolute Maſter of Germany. 
But he politickly diſguis'd his great Deſign to other Princes: To the Pope he 
pretended it was only to extirpate Hereſie; to other Princes, that it was only 
to ſuppreſs ſome Rebels, and deny'd all Intentions of ſuppreſſing their new 
Doctrines; all which he manag'd ſo artificially, that he divided Germany it 
ſelf, and gain'd ſome Lntheran Princes to declare for him, and others to be 
Neutrals: And having, by granting an Edict for Liberty of Religion, obtain'd 
a liberal Supply for his Wars with France and the Trrk, he made Peace with 
both thoſe Princes, and reſolv*d to imploy the Money the Germans had given 
him, againſt themſelves. That he might deprive them of their chief Allies, 
he us'd all Means to ingage King Henry and Francis in a War; _ but that was 
compos'd chiefly by their Interpoſition : And now when the War was to be 
purſu'd with great Vigour, they loſt both thoſe Princes; for as Henry dy'd in 
January, ſo Francis dy'd the March following. Many of their Confedetates 
began to capitulate and fall off; and the divided Command of the Duke of 
Saxony and Prince of Heſſe, loſt them great Advantages the former Year, in 
which they might have eaſily driven the Emperor out of Germany. The Pope 
defir'd to ingage the Emperor in a War with Germany, that Italy might be 
unmoleſted; in order to which, and the imbroiling the Emperor with the Lu- 
therant, he publiſh'd his Treaty with him, to ſhew the World that the De- 
fign of the War was to extirpate Hereſie, tho* the Emperor was making great 
228 f Proteſtations to the contrary in Germany. He alſo open'd the Council of Trent, 
which tho? formerly defir'd by the Emperor, was now unſeaſonable to his Af- 
fairs: Forthe Proteſtants all declar'd, That they could not eſteem it as a free 
General Council, ſince it was ſo intirely at the Pope's Devotion: Nor could 
the Emperor prevail with the Council to relax their Proceedings againſt He- 
reſie; but the more he obſtructed it by his Delays, the more vigorouſly the 
Pope drove it on, to open the Eyes of the Germans, and engage them more 
unanimouſly againſt the Emperor, who now gave them ſuch ſecret Aſſurances 
of tolerating the Ausburg Confeſſion, that the Marqueſs of Brandenburg de- 
clar'd for him; and this, join'd with the Hopes of an EleForare, drew in 
Maurice of Saxony, The Count Palatine was old and feeble, the Arch-Biſhop 


of Coloign would make no Reſiſtance, but retir'd, and many Cities ſubmitted ; 
| | | a 
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and Maurice by falling into Saxony, forc'd the Elector to ſeparate from the 
Prince of Heſſe, and return to the Defence of his own Dominions. This was 
the general State of the Affairs in Germany: So that it was a difficult Point 
to determine, what Anſwer the Protector ſhould give to the Duke of Saxony's 
Chancellor, whom he ſent over to beg an Aid in Mony, for carrying on tlie 1. German 
War. It was certainly of great Importance to the Safety of England to pre- oral 1 
ſerve the German Princes; and yet it was very dangerous to begin a War of ſuch 
Conſequence under an Infant King. However at preſent they promis d within 
three Months to ſend the Duke fifty thouſand Crowns by certain Merchants 
to Hamburgh; but reſoly'd to do no more *ctill new Emergencies ſhould lead 
them to new Counſels, | 
The Nation was now in an ill Condition for a War with ſuch a mighty Pen, in 
Prince, the Government in ſeveral Things disjointed, lahouring under great . 
Diſtractions at home; the People generally cry'd out for a Reformation, they 
deſpis'd the Romiſh Clergy, and lov'd the new Preachers. The Prieſts were 
for the moſt part very ignorant and ſcandalous in their Lives and Converſitions; 
and were many of them degraded Monks crept into ſmall Benefices. Theſe 
were zealouſly engag'd againſt all Changes, and were encourag'd in their Oppo- 
fition, by the Protection they expected from Gardiner, Bonner, and Tonſtal, 
who were Men of great Reputation, and in high Stations: And above all, the 
Princeſs Mary did openly declare againſt all Changes, till the King ſhould be 
of Age. But on the other Hand the diligent Cranmer, who poſſibly had been 
too obſequious to King Henry, being now at Liberty, reſolv'd to proceed more 
vigorouſly : The Protector was firmly united to him, as alſo the young King's 
Tutors; and he himſelf was as much ingag'd as could be expected from fo 
oung a Perſon ; for both his Knowledge and Zeal were far above his Years. 
Doe, Ridley, now made Biſhop of Roceſler, and Doctor Latimer by his po- 
pular Sermons, were both very ſerviceable in this Affair. Moſt of the Privy- 
Council were conſenting towards a further Reformation; and according to the 
Power inveſted in them, it was reſolv'd to begin with a general Viſitation of x vifrarton of 
all England, which was divided into fix Precincts; and two Gentleman, a Ci- ＋ Churches. 
vilian, a Divine, anda Regiſter, were appointed for each. But before they 
were ſent out, Letters were written to all Biſhops, giving them Notice of it, 
and ſuſpending their Juriſdition, while the Commiſſion laſted. The greateſt 
Difficulty that the Reformers found, was in the Want of able and prudent 
Men; and thoſe that were moſt eminent were to be imploy'd in London and 
the Univerſities. Therefore the only Thing by which the People could be 
univerſally inſtructed, was a Book of Homilies; ſo the twelve firſt Homilies in 
the Book, ſtil} known by that Name, were compil'd to be us'd by every Mi- 
niſter. Orders were alfo given, that a Bible ſhould be kept in every Church, 
which thoꝰ it was commanded by King Henry, yet had not been generally obey'd; 4 
and for underſtanding the New Teſtament, the Paraphraſe of Eraſmus was pub- ä 
liſh'd in Engliſb and appointed to be ſet up in every Church. They alſo re- 
new d the Injunctions made by Cromwell in the late Reign, which after his Fall 
had been neglected, as thoſe for inſtructing the People, for removing of Images, 
and aboliſhing all Cuſtoms abus d to Superſtition ; for reading the Scriptures in 
Engliſh, for frequenting Sermons and Catechiſing, for the exemplary Lives of 
the Clergy, and the other Parts of their Functions. 8 a 
Whilſt theſe and many other Things were tranſacting towards a Reformation; The War wich 
a War with Scotland was under a cloſe Conſultation ; But the Protector being Scotland 
apprehenſive that France would engage in the Conteſt, ſent an Embaſſie to con- 
gratulate the new King Henry the Second, to deſire a Confirmation of the laſt» 
Peace, and to complain of the Scors, who had broken their Faith with King 
Edward on the Point of the Marriage of their Queen. The French King re- 
fus'd to confirm the Treaty, till ſome Articles were firſt explain d, and diſ- 
own'd what had been done by his 44 Agent Poligny ; and for the Scots, 
1 8 aa aa he 
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he declar'd he could not abandon them, if they were in Diſtreſs. The Engli/b 


alledg*d that Scotland was ſubject to England, but the French had no Regard to 
that, and would not ſo much as look on the Records that were offer'd to.prove 
the Subjection; declaring, That they would eſteem the Cauſe as 1 it, 


and not look back to a 


Diſpute of two or three hundred Years old. This caus d 


the Engliſh Council to be more cautious in beginning one War, which in all 
Probability would bring another upon them from France, The Caſtle of 
St. Andrews was ſurrender'd, and all the Penſioners in Scotland were not able 
to do them much Service: The Scots were now much elevated; for as England 
was under the Government of a Child, ſo the Court of France was govern'd 
by the Scorch Queen Dowager's Brothers. The Scots began to make Inroads upon 
Eng land, and Deſcents into Ireland ; Commiſſioners were ſent to the Borders 


to treat on both Sides 


bravely reſolv'd to command in Perſon. 


and the Protector rais'd a powerful Army, which lie 
But the Meetings on the Borders were 


ſoon ended; for the Scors had no Inſtructions to treat concerning the Marriage, 

and the Engliſh were order'd to treat of nothing elſe, *till that ſhould be firſt 

concluded. As to the Records that were ſhown to prove the Homages of the 

ScotchKings tothe Engliſh, 15 had no great Effect; for the Scat either ſaid they 
0 


were forc'd or extorted from 


me weak Princes, or were only Homages for 


their Lands in England, as the Kings of England did Homage to the Crown of 
France, for their Lands in that Country. They alſo ſhew'd their Records, by 


which their Anceſtors 
All Hopes of Peace 


had aſſerted themſelves free and independent of England. 
vaniſhing, on the twenty firſt Day of Auguſt the Pro- 


tector took out a Commiſion to be General, and to make War in Scotland; in 
order to which he left Commiſhons of Lieutenancy to his Brother and other 
Noblemen,and during his Abſence devolv'd his own Power on the Privy-Council. 
The protetr He came upon the Borders by the End of Auguſt, and enter'd the Search Ground 
enters thar the ſecond of September; where he found the Paſſes abandon'd, and ſinall Forts 


Kingdom with that were in his March were ſurrender'd upon Summons. 
arriv'd at Falſide, where there was a long Struggle in ſeveral Parties, in which 


an Army. 


On the ninth, he 


thirteen hundred of the Scots were ſlain. And now they were in Sight of 
the Scorch Army, which for Numbers of regular Men was one of the greateſt 
they had ever brought together, conſiſting of thirty thouſand Men, with a fair 


Train of Artillery bothof Braſs and Iron Guns. 


On the other Side, the En- 


gliſb Army conſiſted of about fifteen thouſand Foot, and three thouſand Horſe, 
but all excellently well appointed. The Scots were now inflim'd with the 
old National Quarrel to England; it was rumour'd that the Protector was 
come to carry away the Queen, and enſlave the Kingdom; and for their In- 
couragement, it was ſaid, that the French were coming with a great Fleet to 
their Aſſiſtince. The Protector ſent a Meſſage to the Scots, © Inviting them by 
all the moſt infinuating Arguments, to conſent to the Marriage; and if that 
would not be granted, he defir'd Ingagements from them, that their Queen 


* ſhould be contracted. 


by the Advice of the 


to no other Perſon, at leaſt till ſne came of Age, and 
Eſtates, ſhould chuſe a Husband for her ſelf. All this 


the Protector offer d, that he might be diſingag'd from this unſeaſonable War 
upon honourable Terms; but the Scorch Lords thought this great Condeſcen- 
ſion the Effect of Fear, and believ d the Protector was ſtraiten'd for Want of 
Proviſions; fo inſtead of publiſhing this Offer, they reſolv d to fall upon him 
the next Day: And all the Return that was made, was, that if the Pratector 
would march back without any Act of Heſtility, he ſbauld not be moleſted 
which the Protector rejected, as knowing that ſo mean an Action at this nice 
Conjuncture wauld ruin his Reputation. At the ſame Time a Perſon went offi- 
ciouſly with the Trumpeter, and challeng d the Protector in the Earl of Hunt- 
ley's Name, to decide the Conteſtin their private Valour; but the Protector an- 
ſwerd, He was oblig d to fight no W ay but at the Head of his Army; yet the 


Earl of Warwick accept 
no Commiſſion for it. 


ed the Challenge, but it appear d that Hunt lex had 805 
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On the tenth of September the two Armies drew out, and ingag'd in the 7he Barrle of 
Field of Pinkey nexr Muſſelburgh; in the Beginning of which Action, a Can- Muſſelburgh 


non Ball from the Ships, cut off a whole Lane of Men, and ſo diſorder d the 
Highlanders, that their Commanders could not make thein keep their Ranks. 
The Earl of Angus made a brave Charge, but ſtill was repuls'd ; and the Es- 
gliſb upon this broke in with ſuch a dreadful Fury upon the Scots, that they 
threw down their Arms and fled. About fourteen thouſand were kill'd, and 
fifteen hundred taken Priſoners, among whom was the Earl of Huntley, and 


five hundred Gentlemen; and all the Artillery was taken. This Lofs quite diſ- zh Scots «e= 
hearten'd the Scots, ſo that they all fled to Striveling, and left the whole Coun- ei. 


try to the Mercy of the Protector; who the next Day went and took Leith, 
and the Soldiers in the Ships burnt ſome of the Sea-Touns of Fife, and reco- 
ver'd ſome Engliſh Ships that had been taken from the Scots, The Protector 
ſent ſome Ships to the Mouth of the Tay, and took the Caſtle of Bronghty, 
that commanded that River, and likewiſe waſted Edinburgh it ſelf, with other 
Places. If he had follow'd this remarkable Blow, and march'd directly to 
Striveling, where the Governor of Scotland and the young Queen were retir'd, 
It is probable that ander that great Conſternation he might have taken the 
Place, and put an End to the War. But the Party his Brother was making 
at Court, gave him ſuch an inward Alarin, that he drew off before he had 


finiſh'd his Work: and the 'Scots making Overtures for a Treaty, which 


was only to gain Time, he order'd them to fend their Commiſſioners to Ber- 
wick, and ſo march'd back. The ambitious Earl of Warwick who had a 
large Share in the Honour of the Victory, but knew that the Errors in Con- 
duct would much diminiſh the Proteor's Glory, which otherwiſe might have 
been too exorbitant, was not diſpleas'd at it. Yet ſtill he wanted not new Op- 


portunities of Triumphing; for in his Return he took all the Caſtles in the 
Counties of Merch and Teviotdale, and caus'd all the Gentry to ſwear to be 


true to King Edward, and to promote the Marriage. After twenty five Days 


Continuance in Scotland, the Protector return'd into England, cover'd with 74, proceger 
Glories, having in the whole Expedition loſt but ſixty Men, taken eighty Pieces _ En- 
of Cannon, bridled the two Chief Rivers of the Kingdom by Garriſons, and 


gain'd ſeveral ſtrong Places. And now it may eaſily be imagin d how much 
this rais'd his Reputation in England, eſpecially ſince he had done ſuch great 
Services in France, ſo that all had great Expectations under his Government. 
And if the Breach between his Brother and him had not loſt him the preſent 
Advantages, this Action had laid a Foundation of prodigious Fortunes to 
him. f 

The Scots ſent no Commiſſioners to Berwick, but inſtead of that, they ſent 
ſome to France, to offer their Queen to the Dauphine, and tothrow themſelves 


on the Protection of that Crown ; and ſo the Earl of Warwick, whom the Pro- 


tector left ro treat with them, return'd back, with no Share in the other's 
Glory. This remarkable Man was Son to that Dudley who was attainted and 
executed in the firſt Year of the late Reign, and was one of an extraordinary 
Abilities, had not inſatiable Ambition and profound Diſſimulation ſtain'd his 

other noble Qualities. By means of the Scots, the Wars were continu'd, and 
 manag'd the following Year by the Lord Gray of Wilton with various Succeſs, 
The Earl of Shrewsbury was alſo ſent with fifteen thouſand Men; againſt him, 
for the Aſſiſtance of the Scots, was ſent the Rhinegraue with ten thouſand 
French; who entering into a Conſultation how to remove the young Queen 


beyond the Eng/iſh Power, provided a Fleet, and failing round the North of hg ” 


Scotland, notwithſtanding the Engliſo Fleet lay in Readineſs to ſtop their Paſ- France. 


ſage, yet ſhe was convey'd ſafely into France, being about fix Years of Age, 
and was long afterwards marry'd to the Dauphine of France. 
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A.D II. The Prodor having obtain d ſuch ſignal Advantages, proceeded in the ;,s,, 
'* Buſineſs of the Reformation, and to ſummon a new Parliament. As to the — 
1547. former, great Inferences were made from one Particular, that on the ſame Day — 
Reg. 1. in which the Images were burnt in London, the Engliſh Army obtain'd _ 
ſignal Victory in Scotland, which was the ſame Day of the Victory of Flodden 
Field, thirty four Years before, All ſubmitted to the new Viſiters, only the 
| two Biſhops Bonner and Gardiner, for refuſing the Injunctions, were both im- 
4 Parliament priſon'd. Upon the fourth of November the Parliament was open'd ; the Day 
Mere. before which, the Protector gave too publick an Inſtance how he was elevated 
by his Proſperity : For by a Patent he was authoriz'd to fit under the Cloath 
of State, on the right Hand of the Throne; and to have all the Honours and 
Privileges that any Uncle of the Crown ever had, with a Non-obſtante to the 
Statute of Precedence. The Lord Rich was made Lord Chancellor; and the 
firſt Act that paſs'd was * A Repealof all Statutes that had made any thing Trea- 
* ſon or Felony in the late Reign, which was not ſo before; particularly of 
The Six Arti- the Six Articles, and the Authority given to the King's Proclamations, as 
cles pal d. alſo of the Acts againſt Lollardi. All who deny'd the King's Supremacy, or 
« aſſerted the Pope's, the firſt Offence was forfeiture of Goods, the ſecond a 
© Premunire, and the third Treaſon: Burt if any intended to deprive the King - 
of his Eſtate or Title, that was made direct Treaſon. It alſo repeal'd the 
Power the King had of annulling all Laws made, *till he was twenty four 
Tears of Age, and reſtrain'd it only to the annulling them for the time to 
© come, but that it ſhould not be of force for the declaring them null from the 
Beginning. In paſling of this Act five Biſhops diſſented ; and another Act 
other 48; paſs'd with the fame Diſſent, * For the Communion in both Kinds, and that 
* the People ſhould always Communicate with the Prieſt ; and by it, Irre- 
© yerence to the Sacrament was condemn'd under ſevere Penalties. Another 
Act paſs'd without any Diſſent, * That the Conge d'elire, and the Election 
* purſuant to it, ſhould ceaſe for the future, and that Biſhops ſhould be nam'd 
by the King's Letters Patents, and thereupon conſecrated; and ſhould all hold 
their Courts in the King's Name, excepting the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury; 
and were to uſe the King's Seal in all their Writings, excepting Preſentati- 
© ons, Collations, and Letters of Orders, in which they might uſe their own. 
After an Act againſt idle Vagabonds, came the AR for giving the King all the 
Chantries, which the late King had not ſeiz'd by virtue of the Grant made to 
him of them. Cranmer, with ſeven other Biſhops diſſented, but could not pre- 
vent the Act from paſſing at laſt. Laſt of all came the King's general Pardon, 
with the common Exceptions, among which the Duke of Norfolk was nam'd. 
And thus ended this Seſſion; when the Protector, being eſtabliſh'd in his Power 
without Contradiction, took out a new Commiſſion, in which beſides his 
former Authority, he was empower'd to ſubſtitute one in his Room, during 
his Abſence. | | | 
The Han of During theſe Tranſactions at home, the poor German Princes, who rely'd 
Germany. upon the Aſſiſtance of England, were ruind by the Emperor: The Duke of 
| Saxony was defeated and taken Priſoner; the Prince of Heſſe was perſuaded to 
ſubmir, and by an Artifice detain'd Priſoner; upon which all the Princes and 
Towns of the Smalcaldick League ſubmitted, and purchas'd their Pardon, at 
what Terms the Conqueror was pleas'd to impoſe. Now all Germany, except 
| Magdebury and Breme, was at the Emperor's Mercy; ſome Cathedrals were 
again reſtor d to the Biſhops, and Maſs was faid in them; a Diet was alſo held, 
in which the Emperor obtain'd a Decree, by which Matters of Religion were 
referr d wholly to his Care. The Pope inſtead of rejoicing at this Blow given 
to the Lutherans, was extreamly concern'd at it: For the Emperor had now 
inone Year finiſh'da War, which he hop'd would have imbroil'd him his whole 


Life; fo that Itahy was more than ever expos'd to his Arms, where he had 
| : | many 
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many Reaſons to be jealous of his Power. The Emperors Ambaſſadors became 
very uneaſie to the Legates at Trent, and urg'd a Reformation of Abuſes, and 
endeavour'd to reſtrain them from proceeding in Points of Doctrine; upon 
4 which they took Advantage from the Death of one who ſeem'd to have ſome 
Symptoms of the Plague, and remov'd the Council to Bononia in Italy. By 
this all the Advantage the Emperor had from the Promiſes of the Proteſtants, 
to ſubmit to a free General Council aſſembled in Germany, were defeated : 
And it was judg'd a wonderful Turn of Providence, that when Lutheraniſm 
was fo near its Extirpation, a Stop was put to it by what was leaſt imagin'd ; 
fince it was highly prohable that perfecting ſuch a Deſign would have recon- 
cil'd the wideſt Differences between the Pope and the Emperor. So unexpected 
an Accident caus'd the Favourers of the Reformation to aſcribe it to the im- 
mediate Care that Heaven had of that Work, at a Time when all human Sup- 
ports were remov'd, However upon the Emperor's Advantages, the Foreign 
| Reformers, who generally made Germany their Sanctuary, were now forc'd to 7he re- 
come into England : Peter Martyr and Bernard Ochinus came over firſt, and * 
Bucer and Fagius follow'd. They were invited over by the generous Cranmer, land. 
who entertain'd them at Lambeth, till Provifion was made for them; Martyr 
was ſent to Oxford, and Bucer and Fagius to Cambridge, where ſhortly after 
the latter dy'd. In this Year there were ſome Differences between the French 
and Engliſh, concerning ſome new Forts, which were made about Boloign, on 
both Sides, yet a Truce was concluded; for the Protector, who began to have 
Troubles in his own Family, had no Deſire to ingage in a War againſt 
France. | | 
The great Work of the Reformation was ſtill carry'd on by continu'd Steps A. D. 
and Progreſſions; and much Care was taken to remove what related to Igno- , 548. 
rance and Superſtition. As Candlemaſs and Lent were approaching, Cranmer Re 
procur'd an Order of Council againſt the carrying of Candles on Candlemaſs- , =_—_ 
Day, of Aſhes on Aſb-Wedneſday, and Palms on Palm-Sunday. By a Procla- e Engliſn 
mation, the creeping to the Croſs, and taking Holy Bread and Water were abo- Rfomarie. 
liſh'd; and Power given to the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury to certiſie, in the 
King's Name, what Ceremonies ſhould be afterwards laid afide. Shortly after, 
a general Order follow'd for a Removal of all Images out of Churches, of which 
fome were of a very groſs Nature : The only Occafion given to cenſure this 
Order, was, that ail Shrines, and the Plate belonging to them, were appointed 
to be brought in to the King's Uſe. Eighteen Biſhops, and ſome Divines, were 
now imploy'd to examine the Offices of the Church, and to ſee which of them 
needed Amendment. They began with the Euchariſt, and the firſt Step now 
made was a new Office for the Communion, and the Diſtribution of the Sa- 
crament ; which differ not much from what is ſtill in Uſe, and was printed 
with a Proclamation, requiring all to receive it with ſuch Reverence and Uni- | 
formity, as might incourage the King to proceed further. Auricular Confeſſion 1 
was al ſo examir d, which being then us'd as a mere Trade, it was now thrown 7 
out of the Church, and private Confeſſion was declar'd indifferent. Aſter this 
a general Reformationof the whole Liturgy was under Conſideration, that all 
the Nation might have an Uniformity in the Worſhip of God, and be no more 
canton'd to the ſeveral Uſes of diſtin Dioceſes. It was refolv'd to have a Li- 
turgy, as might bring the Divine Worſhip to a fit Medium, between the Pomp 
of Superſtition, and a naked Flatneſs: And it was refolv'd to have nothing 
chang d meerly in Oppoſition to receiv'd Practices, but rather in Imitation of 
what Chriſt did, in the Inſtitution of the two Sacraments of the Goſpel, that 
conſiſted of Rites us d among the Fews, but bleſs'd by him to higher Purpoſes, 
to comply with what had been formerly in uſe, as much as was poſſible, there- 
by to gain the People. It was alſo, reſolv'd to have the whole Worſhip in the / 
vulgar Tongue; and the Morning and Evening Prayers were put almoſt in the : 
ſame Method, in which they are ſtill us'd, only there was no Confeſſion or 
| te Abſo- 
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N 


ampton's 
Divorce. 


Abſolution. The Liturgy thus compil'd, was publiſh'd with a Preface con- 
cerning Ceremonies z the ſame that is ſtill in the Common-Prayer-Book, writ- 
ten with extraordinary Judgment and Temper. Of all theſe Eccleſiaſtical 
Tranſactions the Reader may ſee a large Account in Doctor Burnet's ſecond 
Volume of The Hiſtory of” the Reformation, 

The Affairs of State took up the Council, as much as the Matters of Reli- 
gion imploy*d the Biſhops ; the War with Scotland became chargeable, and 
was ſupported from France, but the Sale of the Chantry Lands brought in ſome 
Money to the Council.. About the ſame time Biſhop Gardiner, who was lately 
releas'd from his Impriſonment, again rais'd ſome Diſturbances againſt the Re- 
forming Preachers; for which, not without ſome Hardſhip, he was ſent to the 
Tower. Another Accident alſo rais'd no ſmall Diſputes iu the Court, which 
was the ſecond Marriage of the Marqueſs of Northampton, which was try'd at 
this time, for his firſt Wiſe being convict of Adultery, he and ſhe were ſepa- 
rated. He had mov'd at the end of the late Reign, that he might be ſuffer'd 
to marry again; therefore a Commiſſion was then granted, and was renew'd 
in the preſent Reign to ſome Delegates to examine what Relief might be given 
to the innocent Perſon in ſuch a Caſe. But this being new, and Cranmer pro- 


ceeding in it with his uſual Exactneſs, which was often acco:npiny'd with 


Aﬀairs in 


Scotland. 


Slowneſs, the Marquis became impatient, and marry*. a ſecond Wife. This 
gave Offence to the Council, who order'd them to be parted *all the Delegates 
ſhould give Sentence; which after fimous Debates, and Conſideration of all 
Arguments, was at length given in his Favour, and his ſecond Marriage con- 
firm'd. Yet four Years after, he was advis'd to have a ſpecial Act of Parlia- 
ment for confirming this Sentence. 

The War with Scotland ſtill continu'd, where being incourag'd by a great 
Supply from France, the Clergy could not be ſatisfy'd, till they had put all 
things out of their Power, by ſending away their Queen into France, as was 
before-mention'd. The Engliſh had fortify*l Hadington, a Scotch Town well 
ſituated, and in a fruitful Country ; upon which the Governor of Scotland, 
joining with the French, ſate down before it; a great Recruit ſent to the Gar- 
riſon rrom Berwick was intercepted and cut off, but they were well ſupply'd 
with Ammunitions and Proviſions. Some Caſtles that the Enzliſb had gain'd 
were taken by Surprize, and others by Treachery : A Fleet was ſent to waſte 
the Coaſt of Scotland, under the Admiral's Command; but he only made two 
Deſcents, in both which he had ſuch ill Succeſs, that he loſt near twelve hun- 
dred Men. The Earl of Shrewsbury advanc'd with a conſiderable Army to the 
Relief of Hadington, broke up the Siege, and well ſupply'd the Place. But 
as Deſſy the Frencb General march'd back to Edinburgh, his Soldiers committed 
Outrages upon the Scots, ſo that Shrewsbury might have taken great Ad- 
vantages, ſince the Scots were ſo weary of their imperious Friends the French; 
but he march'd back, having perform'd his Commiſſion. Defy follow'd him, 
and made a great Inroid into England, but would not give the Scots any Share 
of the Spoil, and treated them in all Things as a conquer'd People; and being 
juitly apprehenſive of them, he fortify'd himſelf in Leich, which before was 
but an inconſiderable Village. He alſo attack'd the Fort which the Engliſh had 


in Incheith, and took it; but he was recall'd upon the loud Complaints that 


- the Marriage, and were in danger o 


were ſent to the Court of France againſt him, Now the People began to be ſenſi- 
ble of their Slavery, and to deteſt thoſe who had advis d the ſending their Queen 
to France, particularly the Clergy; and were by that the more diſpos d to hearken 
to ſuch Preachers, - as diſcover d their Superſtition and Corruptions. And thus 
ended this Years War between England and Scotland, with a Mixture of good 
and bad Succeſs. The Engliſh had preſerv'd Hadington, but loſt all Hopes of 

1 being ingag'd in a War with France, at a 
time when the King's Affairs were in an ill Condition, his People divided and 


diſcontented at home, aud his Treaſure much exhauſted by the preſent * 5 


ant 7, KEDWARD 6X 


The Protector had us'd ſeveral Methods to bring the Scots to a ten Years Diferen cer le- 
Truce, but with no Effect; for he had now moſt unhappy Troubles rais'd in e 75 Pre- 
his own Family by the Ambition of his Brother the Admiral, who being alſo umme bi: 
Uncle to the young King, expected to have ſtill a larger Share in the Govern- . 
ment. This aſpiring Man had formerly made his Addreſſes to the Princeſs Eliza- 
beth the King's Siſter, but finding no Hopes of Succeſs, he made early Applications 
to King Henry's Queen Dowager, who comply'd with him a little undecently ; 
for it was afterwards objected to him, that he marry*d her ſo ſoon after the King's 
Death, that if ſhe had conceiv'd immediately after this Marriage, it might have 
been dubious whether it was by the late King or himſelf. Yet the Marriage 
was for ſome Time conceal'd, and the Admiral ſubtilly mov'd the King and his 
Siſters, to write to the Queen in his Favour : The Princeſſes excus'd them- 
ſelves, that it was not proper for them to interpoſe in ſuch a Matter; but he 
88 upon the young King, and upon his Letter the Queen publiſh'd her 

arriage. The Admiral being by this poſſeſs'd of great Wealth, and finding 
the King frequently repairing to the Queen's Lodgings, he endeavour'd to gain 
him, and all that were about him; and often took Occaſion to furniſh the 
King with ſmall Sums of Money. Having thus inſinuated himſelfto the King's iel 
Acquaintance, his Deſign was this; that whereas, in former Times, when In- 5 
fant Kings had two Uncles, one was Protector of the Realm, and the other 
Governor of his Perſon, ſo now theſe two Truſts might be divided, and that 
he might be made Governor of the King's Perſon. This is the moſt probable 
Foundation of the Breach between the unfortunite Brothers; for the vulgar 
Story of the Quarrel between their Wives about Precedence, ſeems an ill- 
grounded Fiction: For there was no Pretence of a Competition between the 
Queen Dowager and the Dutcheſs of Somerſet; only the latter being of a | 
moſt haughty Spirit, might probably influme her Husband's Reſentment, over 
whom ſhe had an unreaſonable Power, which gave riſe to the Story, and to 
other Miſchiefs. At firſt the Protector was eaſie to be reconcil'd to his Bro- 
ther; but after the numerous Provocations he receiv'd from him, hetoo much 
threw off Nature. When he was in Scotland, the Admiral was daily forming 
a Party againſt him; and the good Advices given him by Paget, to treat ſuch 
as Enemies as were making a Breach between them, had no Effet to cure a 
Mind impetuouſly hurry'd on by a fatal Ambition, During the laſt Seſſion of 
Parliament the Admiral prevail'd with the King to write a Meſſige with his 
own Hand to the Houſe of Commons, to mike him Governor of his Perſon, 
and when his Brother and his Friends endeavour'd to divert him from this De- 
ſign, he declar'd, That if he was croſs'd in bis Attempt, he would make this 
the blackeſt Parliament that ever was in England. Upon this he was ſent for 
to appear before the Council, but he refus d to come; but when they thre iten d 
to turn him out of all his Places, and to ſend him to the Tower, he ſubmit- 
ted, and he and his Brother ſeem'd perfectly reconcil'd. # 

The Parliament being broke up, in the Month of September, the Admiral's | 
Wife, the Queen Dowager dy'd, not without Suſpicion of Poiſon; upon 
which he boldly renew'd his Addreſſes to the Princeſs Eligabeth. But finding ; 2 
it vain to expect that his Brother and the Council would conſent, and knowing 
that if ſhe marry'd without their Conſent, ſhe would be excluded the Succellion, 
he reſolv'd to ſecure the King's Perſon, till he had inade a ſufficient Change in 
the Government. Accordingly he fortify'd his Houſe in the Country, prepar'd 
Magazines, liſted great Numbers of Men, and openly complain d, That his 
Brother deſign'd to inſlaue the Nation, and govern all; and he alſo enter'd 
into a Treaty with ſeveral of the Nobility, who envy'd his Brother's Great- 
neſs, promiling that they ſhould be of the Council, and that he would diſpoſe = 
of the King in Marriage to one of their Daughters. The Protector imploy'd 
many to divert him from theſe deſperate Deſigns ; but his reſtleſs Ambition 
being incurable, he was oblig'd to proceed to Extremities, and to ſend Li 

| | oner 
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Heir ſent pri- ſoner to the Tower, together with his Confederate Sharington, who being 


ſoner to the 
Tower, 


Vice-Treaſurer of the Mint at Briſtol, had ſupply'd him with Mony, and 
had coin'd much baſe Money for his Uſe. Many were ſent to perſuade him to 


1 better Temper of Mind, and his Brother was again willing to be reconcil'd 
to 


him, if he would retire from the Court and publick Buſineſs ; but.he was 
ſtill violent and intractable. Upon which many Articles were drawn up againſt 
him, both of his Deſigns againſt the State, and of his Maleverſation in his 
Office, ſeveral Pirates having been entertain'd by him; and many Witneſſes 
and Letters under his own Hand, were produc'd againft him. The greateſt 
Part of the Council went to the Tower, and examin'd him; but he refus'd to 
give any particular Anſwers, but declar'd he expected a fair and open Trial. 
The whole Council upon this, acquainted the young King with it, and deſit'd 
him to refer the Matter to the Parliament then fitting ; which he granted with 


He ir inrocta-· I Caution and Reſpe& becoming one of riper Years. Upon which ſome Coun- 


ble. 


The Admiral 


attainted. 


ſcllors were again ſent to him to ſee what they could draw from him; but he 
ſhew'd a pcculiar Sullenneſs, and after he had anſwer'd to three of the Articles, 
denying ſome Particulars, and excuſing others, he refus'd to proceed any fur- 
ther. | 
The old Parliament met in the latter End of the Year 48, but no Bills were 


finiſn'd before February following: The firſt was concerning the marry'd Cler- 


gy, which was finiſh'd by the Commons in fix Days, but lay fix Weeks before 


3- the Lords; nine Bſhops and four Temporal Lords proteſting againſt it. By 
dit, it was declar'd, that tho' it was better for Prieſts to live unmarried, and 


free from worldly Cares; yet ſince the Laws compelling it, had occaſion'd 


great Filthineſs, and other Inconveniences, they were are all repeal'd. Another 


Act paſs'd, confirming the Liturgy, which was now finiſh'd ; eight Biſhops, 
and three Temporal Lords only proteſting againſt it. There was a long Pre- 
amble, * ſetting forth the Inconvenience of the former Offices, and the Pains 
© taken to reform them; and that divers Biſhops and Divines had, by the Aid 
* of the Holy Ghoſt, with an uniform Agreement concluded on the new Book : 
© Therefore it was Enacted, That all Divine Offices ſhould be perform'd accor- 
ding to that; and whoever us d other Offices, for the firſt Offence ſhould ſuffer 
« fix Months Imprifonment, loſs of Benefice for the ſecond, and perpetual Im- 
« priſonment for the third.” There was alſo another Act paſsd concerning 
Faſting, declaring, * That tho' all Days and Meats were of themſelves alike, 
vet Faſting, being a great Help to Virtue, and to the ſubduing the Body to 
the Mind, and a Diſtinction of Meats conducing to the Fiſhing Trade, it was 
* Enacted, That Lent, and all Fridays and Saturdays, and Ember Days ſhould 
be Fiſh-Days, under ſeveral Penalties, excepting to the Weak, or thoſe that 
had the King's Licenſe.” Theſe and ſome other Things being paſs'd, and 
e granted to the King, the Parliament was prorogu'd in March to No- 
vember. ä 

But what occaſion'd as great Diſcourſe as any Thing in this Parliament was 
the Attainder of the Admiral; which was begun in the Houſe of Lords, 
who had been too much accuſtom'd to paſs ſuch Bills in the late Reign. All 


the Judges and the King's Council deliver'd their Opinion, that the Articles 


* 


produc'd againſt him were Treaſon. When the Evidence was produc'd, 
many Lords gave it ſo fully, that all the reſt with one Voice conſented to the 
Bill; only the Protector, for the ſake of natural Pity, deſir'd Leave to with- 
draw. The Lords diſpatch'd it in two Days; but in the Houſe. of Commons 
many argu' d againſt ſuch unjuſt Attainders without a Trial, or bringing the Party 
to make his Anſwers. At length a Meſſage was ſent from the King, deſiring 
them to proceed as the Lords had begun; and the Lords who had given Evi- 
dence againſt him in their own Houſe, were ſent down to the Commons. Upon 
which the Bill paſs'd, and had ſhortly after the Royal Aſſent. On the ſeven- 
teenth of March the Council fign'd a Warrant for his Execution, to vow 
hs | | | ot 
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ng ſign d to repair that Ruin, by erecting a magnificent Palace. Accordingly he 


both the Lord Protector, and the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, ſet their Hands. 
And on the twentieth he was beheaded on Tower-Hill; but we find not his ge « bebeogd. 


Behaviour on the Scaffold, only that he declar'd, That he had never committed, 
or meant any Treaſon againſt the King or Kingdom, Thus fell Thomas Lord 
Seymour, Lord High-Admiral of England; a Man of high Thoughts, of great 
Violence of Temper,and unmeaſurably aſpiring; fo, as other ambitious Men, 
he was like a Bubble, which is ſwell'd by every ſmall Breath, and broken by 
every great Blaſt, This Execution caus'd divers Cenſures, particularly againſt 
the Protector, who ſet his Hand to the Warrant; for the popular Notion, of 
its being againſt Nature for one Brother to deſtroy another, was eaſily enter- 


tain'd by the Multitude, who could not penetrate into the Myſteries of State. 


Then the Attaining of a Man without hearing him, was condemn'd as con- 
trary to natural Juſtice; fo that the Protector loſt one who could have been a 
mighty Prop, and ſuffer'd almoſt as much by his Death, as he could have done 


by his Life. 


* 


III. The Protector having now loſt the chief Support of his Houſe, de- 7he Building 


#-»o4. caſt his Eyes upon a Piece of Ground in the Strand, on which ſtood one Pariſh- 


Heylin, 
Burnet 


, Church and three Epiſcopal Houſes; the former dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 


Kc. 


tion, and others condemn 


and the latter belonging to the Biſhops of Worceſter, Litchfield and Landaff . 
All which he afſum'd into his Hands without any great Oppoſition. Having 
ctear'd the Place and projected the intended Fabrick, the Workmen found that 
more Materials would be wanting to finiſh it, than the demoliſh'd Churches 


and Houſes could afford, He therefore refolv'd to take down the Pariſh, 


Church of St. Margaret's in Weſtminſter, and appointed a particular Portion 
of the Abby-Church to be mark'd out for the Uſe of the Pariſhioners. But 
in this his Workmen were prevented by an Inſurrection of the Multitude, who 
finally diſcourag'd the Undertaking. In the next Place he was inform'd of 
ſome ſuperfluous, or rather ſuperſtitious Buildings about St. Paul's, as a regu- 
lar Cloyſter with a Chappel, and a fair Charnel Houſe, and another Chappel 
belonging to it. This was conceiv'd to be a ſafer Undertaking, while the 
Churchmen continu'd to be little better than Tenants at Will; and thereupon 
he employ'd his Workmen to take all down, and convert the Stone, Timber, 


Lead and lron, to the uſe of his intended Palace, leaving the Bones of the 


dead Bodies to be bury'd in the Fields. But all this not being ſufficient for his 
Work, the Steeple, and the greateſt Part of the Church of St. John's of Jeru- 


ſalem, not far from Smithfield, a beautiful Building, was pull'd down, and the 


Stone imploy'd to the ſame Purpoſe. Such was the Ground, and ſuch were 
the Materials of the Duke's new Palace, call'd Samerſet-Houſe; which either 
he liv'd not to finiſh, or elſe it muſt be unaccountably ſtrange, that after the 
demoliſhing of two Churches, two Chappels, and three Epiſcopal Houſes, to 
build one Palace, there ſhould be no particular Room erected for Religious 
Offices. 5 

As this Lear hegan, ſo it proceeded; in which nothing more was to be 
found than Troubles, Commotions and Diſquiets, both in Church and State. 


of Somerſet. 


ouſe. 


For about this Time there ſtarted up a fort of Men, call'd by the Name of u ,þ 
Goſpellers, who held peculiar Notions as to Puniſhments and God's Provi- Opinion in 


dence, and making God the Author of Evil. And at the fame Time the Ana- 


5 baptiſt from Germany began to vent their Opinions in England, which were 


not only a Denial of Infant Baptiſm, but alſo of the Trinity, the Divinity of 
Chriſt,” and other Heretical Principles. For the ſtifling of this Miſchief, ſome 
of the Principal of them were conven'd before the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, 


and other Divines and Civilians ; and Being convicted of their Errors, ſome 


of them were diſmiſs'd wy with Admonition, ſome ſentenc'd to a Recanta- 
d to bear their Faggots at St. Paul's Croſs, But 
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they proceeded further with one Juan Bocher, commonly call'd Joan of Kent, 
who deny'd the Incarnationof Chriſt; and being unmeaſurably vain and con- 
ceited of her Notions, ſhe ſcornfully rejected all Inſtructions that were offer'd 
her. Upon which ſhe was condemn'd as an obſtinate Heretick, and deliver'd 
to the ſecular Power; but it was very difficult to perſuade the tender King to 
ſign the Warrant for her Execution: He thought it an Inſtance of the fame 
Spirit of Cruelty, for which the Reformers condemn'd the Papiſts; and that it 
was unreaſonable to burn a Perſon for ſome wild Opinions, eſpecially when 
they ſeem'd to flow from a djſturb'd Brain. But Cranmer perſuaded him that 
being God's Lieutenant, he was oblig'd to puniſh direct Blaſphemers, accor- 
ding to the Laws of Moſes. This rather filenc'd than Catisfy'd the young King; 
who ſign'd the Warrant with Tears in his Eyes, and told the Arch-Biſhop, 
That ſince he refign'd himſelf to his Judgment, if he ſinn'd it ſhould lye at his 
Door. This ſenſibly ſtruck the Arch-Biſhop 3 and both he and Ridley took 
her to their Houſes, and try'd how far Reaſon, join'd with Gentleneſs, could 
prevail. But being ſtill more inſolent, at laſt ſhe was burnt, and ended her 
Life with ſuch indecent Jeers and Reproaches, that ſhe was thought a Perſon 
more fit for a dark Chamber than a Stake. Afterwards a Dutchman, nam'd 
George van Parre, was alſo condemn'd and burnt, for denying the Divinity of 
our Saviour, who was a Man of exemplary Piety, and ſuffer'd with great Com- 
poſedneſs of Mind. Theſe Things caſt a great Blemiſh upon the Reformers, 
who were ſaid to condemn Cruelty only when it was exercis'd on themſelves ; 
and the Papiſts made great uſe of this in the next Reign; and when Cranmer 
and Ridley ſuffer'd, it was thought a juſt Retaliation upon them, by that Pro- 
| vidence that does Juſtice to all Mankind. | 
Great Tumult: At this Time a fort of Contagion of Rage and Violence ran over all the 
7,57 . Commons of England. The Nobility and Gentry finding more Advantage by 
PF the Trade of Wool than by their randy did generally incloſe their Grounds, 
and turn them to Paſture; and ſo kept but few Servants, and took large Por- 
tions of their Eſtates into their own Hands. Yet ſtill the Numbers of the Peo- 
ple increas d, ſince Marriage was allow'd to all; and the Abrogation of many 
oly- Days, and the putting down of Pilgrimage, gave them alſo more Time 
to work, By theſe Meins the Commons were under terrible Apprehenſions, 
and fear d to be reduc d to great Miſery. Some propos d a fort of Aggrarian 
Law, for regulating this threatning Inconvenience; and the King himſelf wrote 
a Diſcourſe about it, that there might be ſome Equality in the Diviſion of the 
Soil among the Tenants. The Protector, being naturally juſt and compaſſio- 
nate, was a great Friend to the Commons, and much complain'd of the Op- 
preſſion of the Landlords. There was therefore a Commiſſion iſlu'd out, to en- 
quire concerning Incloſures and Farms, and whether thoſe who purchas d the 
Abbey Lands, and were oblig d to keep up Hoſpitality, perform ꝭd it, or not; 
and what Encouragement they gave to Husbandry. This having but little 
Effect, the Commons roſe in moſt Parts of the Nation, but chiefly in the In- 
land Counties; but they were eaſily difpers'd, with a Promiſe that their Grie- 
vances ſhould be redreſs'd. The Protector, contrary to the Council's Opinion, ſet 
out a Proclamation againſt all new Incloſures, and for indemnifying the Peo- 
ple for what was paſt. Commiſſioners. were alſo ſent into moſt Counties, to 
hear and determine all Complaints; but the Power that was given to them was 
ſo arbitrary, that the Landlords call'd it an Invaſion of Property, when their 
Rights were thus ſubjected to the Pleaſure of ſuch Men. The Commons un- 
derſtanding that the Protector was fo favourable to them, ſoon fell into greater 
Outragesthanever : Inſomuch it was afterwards objected to him, that the Con- . 
vulſions of England were chiefly owing to his ill Conduct; in which he was the 
rocks a becauſe he acted againſt the Opinion of the Majority of the 
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The moſt dangerous Commotions, which continu'd ſo long, as to gain the 


Name of Rebellions, were thoſe of Devonſbire and Norfolk; Counties remote 


from each other, but ſuch as ſeem'd to have communicated Counſels, for car- 


rying on the Deſign. The firſt was in Devonſbire, where the Inſurrection , rebellion in 


was very formidable, the Superſtition of the Prieſts joining with the Rage of Devonſpire, 


the People; ſo that they ſoon became ten thouſand ſtrong. The Lord Ruſſel roma? 


at firſt was ſent againſt them with a ſmall Force, and was order'd to try if he 
could compoſe the Diſturbance without Bloodſhed; but Arundel, a Man of 
Quality, commanding the Rebels, they prov'd not a looſe Body of Men, eaſily 
- diſſipated. They boldly ſent their Demands to the Court, That the old Ser- 
vice and Ceremonies might be reſtor'd; That the AR of the Six Articles, and 
* the Decrees of General Councils might again be in Force; That the Bible ia 
-* Engliſh might be call'd in; That Preachers ſhould pray for the Souls in Pur- 
* gatory;z That Cardinal Pool ſhould be reſtor'd ; That half the Abby Lands 
'* ſhould re reſtor'd, to found two Abbies in every County, and that Gentle- 
men of a hundred Marks a Year ſhould have but one Servant: And they defir'd 


a ſafe Conduct for their chief Leaders, in order to redreſs their particular , . 


Grievances : Afterwards they moderated their Demands, only to Points of Re- 


ligion. Arch-Biſhop Cranmer wrote a large Anſwer to theſe, © ſhewing the 


© Novelties and Superſtition of thoſe Rites and Ceremonies, and of the whole 
Way of Worſhip of which they were ſo fond: That the Amendments and Al- 
« terations had been made according to the Scriptures, and the Cuſtoms of the 
Primitive Church; and their being fond of a Worſhip they did not under- 
* ſtand, and deſirous to be kept ſtill in Ignorance without the Scriptures, ſhew'd 
4 that their Prieſts had a greater Influence over them, than the common Reaſon 
* of all Mankind : As for the Six Articles, that AR had never paſs'd if the 
King had not gone in Perſon to the Parliament, and argu'd for it; yet he 
* ſoon ſaw his Error, and was ſlack in executing it. After that there was a 
high threatning Anſwer ſent them in the King's Name, condemning them for 
their Rebellion, and blind Obedience to their Prieſts: In which, the King's 
Authority under Age was largely ſet forth; becauſe the Pretence of the King's 
Minority caus'd the People in general to believe, that their Inſurrection was 
no Rebellion. In Concluſion, © They were earneſtly invited to the King's 
Mercy, as others had done, whom the King had not only pardon'd, but had 
© redrefs'd their juſt Grievances. 


But this giving no Satisfaction, the Rebels march'd with all their Forces to The nobel be- 
beſiege Exeter; carrying before them in their March the conſecrated Hoſt c Kxeter. 


born under a Canopy, with Croſſes, Banners, Candleſticks, and other Utenfils. 
But all theſe had no Effect upon the Citizens, who were no leſs gallantly re- 
ſolv'd to make good the Town, than the other were deſperately bent to force it. 
To which Reſolution of the Citizens, the natural Defences of the City gave not 
more Encouragement, than ſome inſolent Speeches of the Rebels, boaſting, 
That they would ſbortly meaſure all the Silks and Sattens in it, by the Length 
of their Bows, They ſet Fire to the Gates, aud wrought Mines, but all to 


no Effect; at length they reſolv'd to try how far Famine would prevail, and 


after many Days Siege, they reduc'd the Citizens to great Extremities. 'Th 
were forc'd to feed upon Horſes, eſpecially for twelve Days; during which 


Time, 2 were encourag d by an aged Citizen, who brought out all his 
and d 


Stores, eclar'd, That be would eat one Arm, and fight with the other, 
before be would yield to the Seditious, After 2 were reduc'd to theſe Ne- 
ceſſities, the Lord Ruſſel with his ſmall Army reſolv'd to attack the Rebels; 
who had poſſeſs d themſelves of a Bridge behind him, both to ſurround him, 
and to hinder others from joining him : But he ſuddenly march'd back, and 
ſoon beat them from the Bridge with the Loſs of fix hundred of their Men ; 
by which Attempt he perceiv'd how eaſie a Work it would be to diſperſe them. 
Shortly after the Lord Grey, and Spinola, coinmanding ſome Germans, join- 
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ing him; he proceeded to raiſe the Siege of Exeter. They had block d up the 
Ways, and left two thouſand Men to keep a Bridge, where the King's Forces 
were to paſs ; but the Lord Ruſſel bravely broke through them, and kill'd 
about a thouſand of them; upon which they were forc'd to raiſe the Siege and 
They are tetat- retire to Lanceſion. Having purſu d them with new Slaughter, the Lord Ruſſe! 

b fwpreſi's. enter d the City of Exeter on the ſixth of Auguſi,where he was joyfully receiv d 
by the half-ſtarv'd Citizens; whoſe Loyalty the King rewarded with an En- 
creaſe of Privileges, and the Manor of Evilane, This very Day has been 
ever ſince obſerv'd amongſt them for an annual Feaſt, in perpetual Gratitude to 
God, for their happy Deliverance. Arundel, and the reſt of the Heads, were 
taken and executed; and the Vicar of St. Thomas, a principal Incendiary, was 
hang'd on the Top of his own Tower, in his Popiſh Attire, and his Beads at 
his Girdle. And thus was the Rebellion happily ſuppreſs'd in the Weſt, to 
the great Honour of the Lord Ruſſel, who finiſh'd it with little or no Loſs. 

Aver ber Res In the mean Time the Norfolk Rebellion broke out, on the twentieth Day 

pellien in of June, beginning at a Place call'd Areleborough; but was not conſiderable 

ter Kee » Either for Power or Numbers, till the ſixth of July; when it was greatly increas'd 

Tanner, by Robert Let a Tanner of Windbam, who undertook to lead the Multitude. 
Theſe Men at firſt pretended only againſt Incloſures, and Religion ſeem'd 
to be kept as a Reſerve ; but when their Numbers were greatly increas'd, their 
Inſolence was ſuch, as nothing would fatisfie them, but the total Suppreſſion of 
the Gentry, the placing of new Counſellors about the King, and other Things 
to be done in favour of the old Religion. Concerning which they made large 
Remonſtrances both to the King and People. The Sheriff of the County came 
boldly to them, and * them in the King's Name to diſperſe and go home; 
but had he not been well mounted, they would have put him to a cruel Death. 

The Rebel: in- After this they march'd directly towards Norwich, and poſleſs'd themſelves of 

romp before  Monſbold-Hilz, which gave them a full Proſpect over, and a compleat Com- 
mand upon that large City, where they had many Friends. To this Place 
great Numbers reſorted out of Suffolk as well as Norfolk, many for Want, and 
many upon a turbulent Mind and a weak Notion of Levelling the World; and 
in all Parts Beacons were fir'd and Bells rung, to promote the Inſurre&ion ; fo 
that in a ſhort Time the Multitude increas'd to twenty thouſand, which were 

| rather to be efteem'd a Number than an Army. Their Companies rang'd 

| through all the neighbouring Parts, and took what Goods they thought fit ; and 

| befides Deer out of Parks, they brought ſuch Quantities of Beaſts and Proviſi- 
ons, that a fat Sheep was ſold for four Pence. This was interpreted as a preſent 

„but it afterwards made ſuch a Scarcity, as could not be repair'd in fe- _ 
veral Years. Their Actions were difguis'd with the uſual Coverings in Time 
of Rebellion, which were Religion and Juſtice : For the former they had one 
Coniers for their Chaplain, an idle vicious Perſon, who der . Ae Evening 
read Prayers to them, and often Preach d. But Doctor Parker, afterwards 
Arch - Biſhop of Canterbury, coming to Preach before them, ſo fully laid open 

their notorious Impieties, that he was in Danger of his Life. As for Juſtice, 
Let aſſum'd to himſelf the power of Judicature, and in Imitation of the an- 
cient Druids, under an old Oak, fince call'd The Oak of Reformation, toge- 
ther with two of each Hundred in the County, did ſuch Juftice as might be 
expected from fuch a Judge, and in ſuch a Camp. ; 

The Marquis The Marquis of Northampton was ſent againſt them, but with Orders to 

of North- eep at a Diſtance from them, and to cut off their Proviſions; for it was hop'd 


— ——— — — 


ſaceſfal - that without much Bloodſhed, they might in Time be reduc'd. But at the 
ci them. {ame Time there was an Inſurrection in Yorkſhire, the Commons being further 
encourag d by a Prophecy, That there ſhould-be no King nor Nobility in-Eng- 

Land; that the Kingdom thould be rul'd by four Governors choſen by the Com- 

mons, who ſhould hold a Parliament in Motion, to begin at the South and 
North Seas; which they apply'd to the Devonſbire Men on the South Seas; 


and 


alnd to themſelves on the North Seas. They at the firſt Riſing fir'd Beacons, 
and ſo gather'd tlie Country as if it had been for the Defence of tlie Coaſts; 
and meeting two Gentlemen and two others, they without Provocation mur- 
der'd them, and left their naked Bodies in the Road. At the fame Time the 77 French 
French King reſolv'd to take Advantage of theſe Commotions, and to regain * 
the Town of Boloign : Three Days before he march'd with his Army, the Eng- 
liſb Ambaſſador preſſing him upon the Intimations that were given him of his 
Deſigns, he aſſur d him, On the Faith of a Gentleman, he would not begin u 
War, till be had firſt given Warning : But many Princes reckon it a Part of 
their Prerogative, to be exempted from ſuch Obligations as bind poor Subjects. 
All theſe Misfortunes falling upon the Government at once, it may eaſily be 
imagin'd that the Council was under no ſmall Confternation. Therefore a ſo- 
lemn Faſt was proclaim'd at Court, where Arch-Biſhop Cranmer preach'd with 
a true Chriſtian Freedom and Vehemence. This was the more ſeaſonable, be- 
cauſe the Marquis of Northampton was at this Time unſucceſsful in Norfolk ; 
for having eleven hundred Men with him, he did not ſtrictly obſerve his Orders, 
but enter'd the * of Norwich. The Rebels rejoic'd at an Occaſion to en- 
gage with him, and fell in upon him the next Day with great Fury; and the 
Place not being tenable, he was forc'd to quit it, with the Slaughter of a hun- 
dred of his Men, among whom was the Lord Sheffield, who was much lamented. 
The Rebels alſo took about thirty Priſoners, fir d great Part of the City, and 
return'd in Triumph to their Camp. SEN 
This being underſtood at Court, the Protector ſuffer'd his moſt dangerous 7he Ee of 
Enemy, the valiant Earl of Warwick, to march againſt the Rebels with Gx pou” __ 
thouſand Foot, and fiſteen hundred Horſe, that were prepar'd for an Expedi- 25 Norfolk 
tion to Scotland. He with difficulty enter'd the City of Norwich, but was Nebel. 
ſcarce able to defend it, nor was he well aſſur'd of the Inhabitants. But he 
entertain'd the Rebels with frequent Skirmiſhes, and ſo cut off their Proviſions, E, Afar, 
that having waſted all the Country about them, they forſook the Hill, and re- . 
tir'd to a Place call'd Dwfing-Dale, where by a Prophecy they expected great 
Succeſs, Here they came to a Battel, where the Rebels plac'd in the Front all 
the Gentlemen they had taken Priſoners, defigning that they ſhould be firſt 
ſlain; but the brave Earl of Warwick ſo manag d his Men, that without any 
great Hurt to the Gentlemen, he defeated the Rebels with the Death of above 
twothouſand of them. And now again the Earl offer d them Pardon, if they 
would ſubmit; but notwithſtanding all their Loſſes, they conrinu'd ſtill obſtinate. 
At laſt, the Earl ſent to know, if they would accept of a Pardon, if he ſhould 
come in Perſon to offer it to them: This fo ſenfibly moy'd them, that way 
anſwer'd, They knew bim to be ſo honourable, that from himſelf they wou 
embrace it. "noobs the Earl riding to them, and cauſing their Pardon to 
be read, they threw away their Arms, and cry'd, Long live King Edward ! 
The Principals of them were taken and defervedly executed: Robert Net 
was hang'd in Chains upon Norwich Caſtle, and his Brother William upon the 
Top of the high Church- Tower of Vindbam: Nine of his chief Followers 
were hang d on as many Bows of the Oak of Reformation, where Net held his 
Courts; of whom two wereSeducing Prophets, and one a moſt excellent Can- 
nonier, who had done extraordinary Service to the Rebels. This great Deli- 
verance was celebrated in the City of Norwich by a publick Thankſgiving, on 
the twenty ſecond Day of hae, which has been ſince annually obſery*d. 
| The Rebels in Torkſbire, who were no more than three thouſand in Number, 
hearing of this Succeſs, accepted of the Pardon that was ſent them; only ſome 
few of the Ringleaders, continuing obſtinate, were executed at T. After The Rebel: i» 
this, the Protector publiſh'd a general Pardon, in the King's Name, of all that 2%, ore 
had been dune, with ſome few Exceptions; tho many of the Council oppos d? 
it, as Mercy too profuſe, judging it better to keep the Commons under the 
Laſh ; but the Protector and his Friends thought, that in this Caſe Fear was 
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The Engliſh 
unſucceſsful 
abroad. 


a greater Cauſe of Diſorders than Impunity. Thus was England deliver'd 
from one of the moſt threatning Storms that had broke out for many Years; in 
which Deliverance the ſingular Prudence and Temper of the Protector ſeems 
to have had no ſmall Share. | 5 

The Engliſh Affairs in Foreign Parts were very unſucceſsful this Year ; for 
when England was ſo diſtracted at home, it was no wonder if the French and 
Scots took what Advantages they could. Moſt of the Forts about Boloign were 
taken by the French ;, but thoſe who commanded them, for their Excuſe al- 
ledg'd they were ill provided; yet Thuanus ſays, they were all well ſtor'd. 
From theſethey came and ſate down before Bolojgn, with their King in Perſon ; 
and tho? the Plague broke out in the French Camp, yet the Siege was not rais'd ; 
but the King left the Army under the Command of Coligny, the famous Ad- 
miral of France. He found the only Way to take the Place was to cut it off 
from Sea, and ſo to keep out all Supplies; in order to which he deſign'd to 
have ſunk a Gally full of Stones and Gravel in it; but this and ſeveral other 
Attempts prov'd unſucceſsful. The Winter coming on, compell'd him to raiſe 
the Siege; but he lodg'd the greateſt Part of his Army in the adjacent Forts, 
ſo that the Town was in danger of being loſt the next Year. In Scotland there 
was alſo a great Turn; the Caſtle of Browghty was taken by the Scots, and the 
Garriſon almoſt intirely cut off. The Engliſh took particular Care of Ha- 
dington, to ſupply it well, expecting a Siege, upon which the Scots deſiſted 
from attacking it; yet the Charge of keeping it was fo great, and the neigh- 
bouring Country ſo waſted, that it was neceſſary to ſend all their Proviſions 
from Berwick : So that the Protector thought it more adviſable to abandon 
it; and upon that ſent Orders to the Garriſon to demoliſh the Works, and re- 
turn into England. So that now the Engliſh had no Place beyond the Borders 
but Lauder; and Thermes the French General fate down before that, and if a 
Peace had not been concluded, it would have fallen into his Hands. 


Several Expe- Affairs being in this Diſorder both at home and abroad, the Protector had 
«ient; tried. nothing to depend on, but the Emperor's Aid; who was fo diſſatisfyd with 


The | Emperor 
refuſes his 
Aid. 


the Changes made in Religion, that much was not to be expected from him. 
At this Time the Emperor brought his Son Philip into the Netherlands, that 
he might put him in Poſſeſſion of thoſe Provinces; where he ſettled ſeveral Li- 
mitations both as to Civil and Military Power, and made a ſpecial Proviſion, 
that in Caſe his Son ſhould break theſe Rules, the Provinces ſhould not be ob- 
ligd to obey him any longer: Which was the chief Ground both in Law and 
Conſcience, upon which they afterwards juſtify'd their ſhaking off his Yoke. 
The Emperor was now Maſter of the Princes of Germany, who ſaw no Way 
to recover their Liberty but by the Aſſiſtance of the French King; therefore 
Applications were made to him, which were chearfully receiv'd, only he was 
reſolv'd firſt to make himſelf Maſter of Boloign, and then to turn his whole 
Force towards Germany. Advertiſements were given of this tothe Protector, who 
thereupon enter'd into a deep Conſultation with his Friends what was proper to 
be done in fo critical a Conjuncture; whether it was better to deliver up Bo- 
loignto the French by a Treaty, or to engage in a War to preſerve it, which 
would not only be vaſtly expenſive, but highly dangerous in theſe unſettled 
Times. He himſelf was inclin'd to deliver up Boloign; but his Enemies, who 


were a Majority inthe Council, ſaw the Continuance of the War like to ruin him, 


whereas a general Peace would put the whole Nation into his Hands there- 
fore they ſet themſelves againſt all Motions for a Treaty, declaring that the 
Sale of ſuch a Place as Boloign would be a laſting Reproach to the Government. 
Non conſiderable Arguments were as'd on both Sides; and the Iſſue of their 
Conſultations was the ſending over Sir William Paget to the Emperor, to learn 
what might beexpetied from him. His publick Inſtructions were ſome ſuper- 
ficial Matters relating to former Treaties and Trade; but his ſecret Iuſtructions 
were to ſee whether the Emperor would include Boloign in the Defenſive 
League, and fo protect it; or whether he would take it into his Hands, 15 

| | - what 
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what Recompence he would give for it; the Emperor long ſhifted him off with 
Delays and Pretences of great Buſineſs, and at laſt would give him no ſatiſ- 
factory Anſwer as to Boloign : So he was oblig'd to return home, and give an 
Account of his Negotiation to a divided Council. | 

Upon this ill Sucteſs the Protector found that his Power was in a declining 
Condition. But to finiſh this perplexing Affair, it was propos'd in Council, 
Whether ſince Boloign by a former Treaty was to be deliver'd up within a few 
Years, it were not better to prevent a new War and a Siege, where the [ſue 
was like to prove very dangerous, and to enter into a Treaty for doing it im- 
mediately; and at the ſame Time, whether it were not more adviſable to finiſh 
the War with Scotland, fince there was no Poſſibility of compaſſing the Mar- 


riage, for which it was firſt begun. Upon this Motion, all the Protector's £ — 2 


Protector. 


Enemies took off the Mask, and declar'd themſelves againſt it. The Earl of 
Southampton and the Earl of Warwick were Chief of the Party; the one hated 
him forturning him out of his Office, and the other brew be the princi- 
pal Man in Buſineſs, if he ſhould be remov'd. Various Things concurr'd to 
raiſe the Prote&or many Enemies : His Partiality to the Commons provok'd 
the Gentry ; his cutting off his'Brother's Head, and his Palace in the Strand, 
ſacrilegiouſly erected in the Time both of War and Plague, diſguſted the Peo- 
ple. The Clergy hated him, not only for his promoting the Changes made in 
Religion, but for his enjoying ſo many of the Biſhop's beſt Manors : His en- 
tertaining Foreign Troops, both Germans and Italians, tho' done by the Con- 
ſent of Council, yet gave a general Diftaſte: And the high Station he had obtain'd, 
wrought much on himſelf and others; raiſing the Pride of the former, and 
the Envy of the latter. The Privy-Counſellors complain'd, that he was be- 
come ſo Arbitrary in his Proceedings, that he ſcarcely regarded the Oppoſition 
made by the Majority to any of his Deſigns. All theſe Particulars concurr'd 
to beget him many Enemies; and except the generous Cranmer, who never 
forſook his Friend, and Paget and Smith, all turn'd N him, and violently 
oppos'd his Propoſition for a Treaty with France. They alſo complain d that 
the Places about Boloign were loſt by his Careleſſneſs, and Neglect of well fur- 
niſhing them, and that he had reca]PFd the Garriſon out of Hadington. They 
put him in mind of the Conditions upon which he was firſt made Protector, 
by which he was limited to act nothing without their Advice; tho' he had 
ſince that taken out a Patent, which inveſted him with far greater Power. 
Then they charg' d him with ordering Paget to procure no better Anſwer from 
the Emperor, that he might be furniſh'd with an Excuſe for a diſhonourable 
Treaty with France. Thus all the Month of 1 there were great Heats 
in the Council, when ſeveral interpos'd to no Effect; for the Faction againſt 
him was now fo ſtrong, that they reſolv'd to ſtrip him of his exorbitant Great- 
neſs, and reduce him to an Equality with themſelves, | : 
Upon theſe Animoſities, the Protector carry'd the King to Hampron-Court, 
and put many of his own Creatures about him, which jncreas'd the former 
Jealouſies; rherefore nine of the Privy-Council met at Ely Houſe, and aſſum'd 
to themſelves the Name and Authority of the Council; and Secretary Petre 
being ſent by the King, to demand the Reaſon of their Meeting. inſtead of re- 
turning, join'd himſelf to them, They madea large Declaration of the Prote- 


Which turns 


to a publick 
Breach, 


Ror's Male-Adminiſtration and dangerous Deſigus, and of his engaging the 


King to ſign Letters for raifing of Men, and for am. ſeditious Papers; 
therefore they reſolv d to provide for the Safety of the King and Kingdom. Both 


the City of London, and the Lieutenants of the Tower declar'd for them; and 
they alſo ſent Letters all over England, deſiring the Aſſiſtance of the 3 ; 


and Gentry. They were join'd by ſeven more Privy-Counſellots; and a 


wrote tothe King,” *Complaining of the Prote&ors Obſtinacy, and his refuſing Gree Hen. 
to hearken to their Counſels, tho? che late King had left the Government of 


© his Perſon and Kingdom to them in common, and the Protector was advanc'd 


* 


* 
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to that Dignity over them, upon the Conditions which he had little regarded; 
therefore they deſir d that the King would make a good Conſtruction of their 
© Intentions and Proceedings. The Protector had remov'd the King from 
Hampton-Court, as being an open Place, to Windſor, which had ſome better 
Defence about itz, and had arm'd ſome of his own Servants, and plac'd them 
about the King's Perſon, which ſtill encreas'd the former Jealouſfies; yet ſee- 
ing himſelf abandon'd by moſt of his Friends, and finding the Party againſt 
him ſo formidable, that it would be in vain to ſtruggle any longer, he offer'd 
to ſubmit himſelf to the Council. Jaan "a Propoſition of a Treaty was 
ſet on Foot; and the Lords at London were deſired to fend two of their Num- 
ber with their Propoſitions, and a Pailſport was ſent them for their Safety. 
Cranmer, Paget and Smith wrote to the Council, to diſpoſe them to an Agree- 
ment, and not to follow cruel Counſels. Many falſe Reports, as is uſual in 
all fuch Occaſions, were carry'd of the Protector, as if he had threaten'd, that 
if they deſign'd to put him to Death, the King ſhould die firſt; which ſerv'd to 
improve their Prejudices againſt him. The Council wrote to Cranmer and Pa- 
get, Charging them to look well to the King's Perſon, that he ſhould not be 
* remov'd from Windſor, and that the Duke of Somerſet's Servants might be 
* remov'd from his Preſence, and his own ſworn Servants admitted to wait; 


« proteſting alſo that they would proceed with all Moderation and Favour that 


vas poſlible towards the Duke of Somerſet. | | 
The Council underſtanding that all Things were prepar'd, as they had de- 
fir'd, firſt ſent three of their Number, to take care that the Protector, and ſome 
of his Favourites, Smith, Stanhop, Thynne, Wolf and Cecil ſhould be confin'd 
to their Lodgings; and on the twelfth of October the whole Council went to 
Windſor, and made great Proteſtations of their Duty to the King, which he 
receiv*d favourably, and aſſurd them he took all they had aRed in the beſt 
Senſe. The protector, with the reſt of his Friends, except Cecil, were ſent to 
The Prater: the Tower, and many Articles were drawn up againſt him, That he being 
_ protector, with this Condition, that he ſhould act nothing, but by the Con- 
* ſent of the other Executors, had ſeparately treated with Ambaſſadors ; had 
made Biſhops and Lord-Lieutenants without their Knowledge; had held 
© a Court of Requeſts in his Houſe 3 had embas'd the Coin of the Nation; 
had neglected the Places the King had in France; had incourag'd the Com- 
'© mons in their late Inſurrections, and had given out Commiſhons, and pro- 
* claim'd a Pardon without their Conſent : That he had animated the King 
* againſt the reſt of the Council, and had proclaim'd them Traitors; and had 
put his own Servants armed about the King's Perſon. And thus fell the 
Duke of Somerſet from his high Offices and great Truſt; but it appears by the 
Articles, that what was charg'd upon him were rather Errors and Infirmities, 
than notorious Crimes, ſuch as are incident to all who are ſuddenly exalted to 


Bribery, or yet Sacrilege; and his embaſing the Coin was done upon a com- 

mon Miſtake of weak Governments, which in the Neceſſity of Affairs uſually 

fly to that as their laſt Refuge. He bore his Fall more equally than he had. 

done his Proſperity ; and in his Impriſonment, he ſet himſelf to the Study of 

moral Philoſophy and Divinity, and wrote a Preface to a Book of Patience, 

. which had noble Impreſſions upon his Mind. However his Fall was a great 
| Affliction to all who lov'd the Reformation; which was increas'd by the Ap- 
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prchenſions they had of the two chief Men of the Party againſt him, Su- 


thampton and Warwick; the one a known Papiſt, and the other eſteem'd as a 
The Popiſh Man of no Religion: And both at the Emperor's Court, and in France, it was 


Party ore cli expected, that upon this Revolution, Matters of Religion would be reduc'd 


, hackto the ſame Poſture, in which King Henry had left them. The Duke of 
| Norfolk, and Biſhop Gardiner, now hop'd to be ſet at Liberty; and Bonner, 
who for his Principles and Diſobedience had this Year been depriv'd x. his 

5 iſhop- 


a diſproportion'd Greatneſs. He was not charg'd with Cruelty, Rapine or 
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Biſhoprick, expected to be re-eſtabliſh'd; and all the People began much to de- 
cline from the Uſe of the new Service. But the Earl of Warwick finding the 
King ſo zealouſly addicted to the Reformation, as nothing could more recom- 
mend a Man than that, ſoon forſook the Popiſh Party, and appear'd a mighty 
Promoter of that Work. Upon this the Earl of Sourbampton left the Court in 
great Diſcontent : He was neither reſtor'd to his Office of Chancellor, nor 
made Lord Treaſurer, nor one of the Six who had the Charge of the King's 
Perſon, as he e Therefore he began to lay a Train againſt the Earl of 
Warwick, who being too quick for him, he retir'd, and not long after dy d, 
by the Force of Poiſon or Grief. | | | | | 
In November, a Seſſion of Parliament met; in which an Act was paſs'd, de- 4 Sm of 
claring it Treaſon to call any to the Number of twelve together, about any?“ 
Matter of State, if being requir'd, they did not diſperſe themſelves : Other 
Riotous Aſſemblies were alſo declar'd Felonious; and the giving out of Pro- 
pheſies concerning the King, or Council, was alſo made penal. Another Law 
was made againſt Vagabonds, the former Statute was repeal'd, as too ſevere, and 
Provifions were made for the Relief of the Sick and Impotent, and employing 
ſuch as were able to Work. The Biſhops made a great Complaint, of the 
Growth of Vice and Impiety, and that their Power was fo much abridg'd, 
that they could not ſuppreſs it : Therefore a Bill was read, enlarging their Au- 
thority, which tho” great, was at length ſo moderated, that the Lords paſs'd it: 
But the Commons rejected it; and inſtead of that, ſent up a Bill, that empow- 
er'd thirty two, who were to be nominated by the King, the one half of the 
Spirituality, and the other of the Temporality, to compile a Body of Eccleſi- 
aſtical Laws, within the Compaſs of three Years; and that thoſe, not bein 
contrary to the Common or Statute Law, and approv'd by the King, ſhout 
have the Force of Eccleſiaſtical Laws: Of the ONE two, four were to be Bi- 
ſhops, and as many to be common Lawyers. Six Biſhops and fix Divines were 
alſo empower'd by an A& to prepare a new Form of Ordination, which being 
confirm d under the Great Seal ſhould take place after April following. On the 
ſecond of Nanuary, a Bill was brought in againſt the Duke of Somerſet, containing 
the Articles formerly mention'd, with a Gonfeſlion of them, ſien d by his own 
Hand. But ſome obje&ed, that they ought not to proceed, till they E 
whether his ſigning of it was voluntary or not: Accordingly ſome were ſent to 
examine him, ,to,whom he acknowledg'd that he had done it freely, but pro- 
teſted that his Errors had flow d rather from Indiſcretion than Malice, and po- 
fitively deny'd all treaſonable Deſigns againſt the King or the Realm. Upon 7h proetter 
' which he was fin'd.in two thouſand Pounds a Year, and in the Lofs of all his“ 
Offices and Goods, He complain'd of the great Weight of this Cenſure, and 
earneſtly begg'd to be reſtor'd to the King's Favour, and promis'd for the future 
to carry himſelf ſo humbly and obedient, as ſhould make full Amends for | 
his paſt Follies : All which was caught by fonie io be the Sign of an abject / 
Spirit; tho' others excus d it, for that the Power and Malice of his Enemies was if 
ſo predominant, that he could not be ſafe, while he continu'd a * == »/ 
was diſgharg'd in the Beginning of February; n after he had his Pardon, 
and qid fo, manage his Intereſt with ne IDE, is Nephew, that he was brought 4 fer- d 
both. to the Court and Council in April. ' And thus the Storm paſs d over lim“ . 
more gently than was expected; but his Carriage in it was thought to have ſo 
lle of the Heroe, that after this he was never much conſſder . 


/ | : 
AV. Aſter this Diſturhange and Confuſion was over, the, Reformation was A. D. 
again caxry/d.gn. with, great Vigour. The Council Ient-Orders over all Fu- 1550 
eland, to require All 10 conform ta the,new Service, and to. call in all the Re 
«pf. the old Offices. Ta give a,morepublick Declaration of their Zeal, Ces 4 
an Act paſs d in Parliament to the fame Effet; by which all the old Books and 
Images were appointed to bedefac'd, m all Prayers to Saints were to beſtruck 
| | cccc | out - 
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| out of the Primers publiſh'd by the late King. ASublidy was granted, and the 
King gave a general Pardon, out of which all State Priſoners and Anabaptiſts 
were excepted. In this Seſſion it is obſery'd, that the eldeſt Sons of Peers were 
firſt allow*d to fit in the Houſe of Commons. The Committee appointed to 
prepare the Book of Ordination, finiſh'd their Work with common Conſent ; 
only Heath Biſhop of Worceſter refus'd to ſign it, for which he was impri- 
ſon d by Order of Council. While the Reformation thus ſucceeded in England, 
Cardin! Pope Paul dyd; and Cardinal Pool, the grand Enemy to the Work, for his 
Pool choſen great Services and Sufferings was elected Pope, in the Night Time. He did 
4 *, by no means aſpire to this Dignity 3 ſo that when a full Number had agreed, 
and came according to Cuſtom to adore him, he receiv'd it with his uſual Cold- 
neſs, and (aid, God loud Light, adviſing them to defer the Matter till the 
Morning. The Icalians, among whom Ambition paſſes forGreatneſs of Mind, 
look'd on this as an unſufferable Piece of Dulneſs and Stupidity ; upon which 
the Cardinals ſhrunk from him before Day, and choſe de Monte to be Pope, 
who reign'd by the Name of Julius the Third. The firſt Promotion he made 
was very extraordinary, for he gave his own Cardinal's Hat, to a Servant that 
kept his Monkey ; and being ask'd what he obſerv'd in him to make him Car- 
dinal, he anſwer'd, As much as the Cardinals bad ſeen in him to make him 
Pope. | | 
* this Time the Council was daily perplex d concerning the Affair of Bo- 
loign; and tho? they had oppos'd the Surrender of it by the Protector, yet that 
great End being ſerv'c in pulling him down, they were convinc'd of the Ne- 
ceſſity of doing it, and ſo were induc'd to hearken to the Propoſition that one 
Guidotti, an Italian, made for a Treaty. He was employ'd by the Conſtable 
Monmorancy, and gave them Aſſurances, that as ſoon as that was affected, the 
French King would engage in favour of the oppreſs'd Princes of the Empire. 
4 Treaty with For this End Ambaſſadors were ſent over to France, the Lord Ruſzl, and 
France. Paget now made a Lord, with ſome others, to ſettle the Treaty of Peace. 
They were order'd in the firſt Place to demand the Delivery of the Scorch 
=. Queen, and the Payment of the perpetual Tribute or Penſion from France to 
England : But the French refus'd to treat upon theſe Heads; their Maſter de- 
ſign d to marry the Scotch Queen to the Dauphine, and would not be ſo tribu- 
tary to another Prince as to pay a perpetual Penſion ; but they offer'd a particu- 
lar Sum of Money for Boloign. Some Difficulties were rais'd about demoliſh- 
ing the Fortifications in Aldernay and Sart, two ſmall Iſlands in the Chan- 
nel which the French expected; and about the Surrender of Roxburgh and 
Aymouth to the Scots, then in the Hands of the Engliſh. The Council order'd 
the Commiſſoners to inſiſt upon theſe . Particulars, and to offer to break the 
Negotiation rather than yield to them; but if that had no Effect upon the 
French, then they were to drop them as honourably as they could. In Con- 
clufion, the Engliſp, after a ſpecial Proteſtation, by which they reſerv'd to 
their King all the Rights he had at the Beginning of the War, agreed to deli- 
Boloign li- ver up Boloign, and all the Places about it, with all the Ordnance in it, except 
Ted the what the Engliſo had caſt; for all which the French were to pay four hundred 
French. thouſand Crowns, each amounting to the Value of an Engliſh Noble. Like- 
wiſe all the Places which the Engliſh held in Scotland were to be deliver'd 
up, and the Fortifications demoliſh'd ; and fix Hoſtages were to be diſpos'd on 
both Sides for the Performance of Articles, who were the Sons of Men of the 
A Peace c- higheſt Quality. Thus was the Peace fully concluded; and the Articles 
cluded. were exactly perform d on both Sides. The Council all approv'd of the Pro- 
ceedings of their Plenipotentiaries ; only the high Earl of Warwick, who had 
violently declared himſelf againſt the Delivery of Boloign, pretended Sick- 
neſs, and abſented himſelf when the Peace was proclaim'd, on the twenty ninth 
Day of March. 


And 


* 
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And now the King was entring in the fourth Lear of his Reign, free from all — Eavl of 
Wars, which had hitherto diſtracted his Government, ſo that the Council — | 
more at leiſure to ſettle Affairs at home. But the Earl of Warwick beginning to 
form great Deſigns, reſoly'd firſt to make himſelf popular, by calling all con- 
cern'd in the King's Affairs to a ſtri& Account; and either to make them com- 
pound for large Sums, by which the King's Debts ſhould be paid, or to keep 
them under Power, till he had made them ſubſervient to his Ends. He began 
with the Earl of Arundel, who being charg'd with many Things, ſubmitted to 
a Fine of twelve thouſand Pounds, to be paid in twelve Years time. This was the 
more publickly obſerv'd, becauſe Southampton, Arundel and he, with Sir Rich- 
ard Southwell Maſter of the Rolls, had been the chief Contrivers of the 
Protector's Fall: Southampton was diſappointed and driven away, Arundel 
was fin'd, and Southwell ſoon after impriſon'd for diſperſing ſome ſeditious Pa- 
pers. This wrought much on the Vulgar, who imputed it to a ſecret Curſe, 
on thoſe who had conſpir'd againſt the Protector; and the Delivery of Boloign 
ſtill made it more apparent, that the Charge againſt him was chiefly grounded 
on Malice. After Arundel's Diſgrace, all the Protector's Friends made their 
Compoſitions, and were diſcharg'd. Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Michael Stanhop, 
Thomas Fiſher, and William Gray, each of them acknowledg'd-they ow'd the 
King three thouſand Pounds; and Sir Jobn Thynn ſubmitted to fix thouſand 
Pounds Fine. 
All Things being now quieted at home, and compos'd abroad,there wasa Diſ- 

courſe on Foot ofa Marriage between the King, and a Daughter of France, which 

riev'd the Reformers, who more defir'd him to marry a Siſter of Maximilian's, 
who was believ'd to favour the Reformation, and was eſteem'd one of the beſt 
Men of the Age. Old Latimer upon this Occaſion preach'd at Court, and freely 
warn d the King of the ill Effects of Marriages, made up only as Bargains, with- 
out Affection between the Parties, which occaſion'd ſhameful Whoredoms and 
Divorces: He alſo complain'd of the Luxury and Vanity of the Age, and ot 
many call'd Gaſellert, who were concern' for nothing but Abby and Chan- 
try-Lands, preſling for a primitive Diſcipline in the Church : He complain'd 
that the King's Debts were not paid, and yet his Officers became vaſtly rich. 
He preach'd this as his laſt Sermon ; and therefore us'd the greater Freedom. - 
The Reformation ſtill was carry'd on with Succeſs ; and Ridley Biſhop of Ro- 7h Progreſs of 
cheſter, a moſt learned and zealous Reformer, was made Biſhop of London, in % eme 
the Room of Bonner deprivd. Gardiner was ſtill kept a Priſoner, and treated 
with a Severity notaltogether excuſable. Doctor Hooper was at this Time made 
Biſhop of Gloceſter, who being over Scrupulous about the Church Veſtments, 
unhappily gave Riſe to Diſputes and Heats about indifferent Things, which 
have continu d to this Day. This Diſpute was too much promoted by Fohn a 
Laſco, a German Reformer driven from his Country, who being allow' to 
ſet up a Congregation in England, took an undecent Liberty in the Engliſh 
Affairs, and wrote againſt the Habits, and kneeling at the Sacrament. About 

the ſame Time, the famous dy ga Virgil, who had been now almoſt forty 
Yearsin England, growing old, defir'd leave to. go nearer the Sun, all which 

was allow'd; and in Conſideration of the publick Service he was thought to 
have done the Nation by his Hiſtory of England, he was permitted ſtill to 
hold his Arch-Deaconry of We#s, and Prebend of Nonnington. Ee is ſaid to 

have pillag'd the publick Libraries at his Pleaſure ; and at laſt to have ſent 

over a whole Ship Load of Manuſcripts to Rome. At this Time the Young, „enn 
King, now thirteen Years of Age, began to diſplay his Parts and Abilities by Hg Aub. 
means of his induſtrious Pen, which ſtill went beyond his Years: Particularly 
he wrote a Journal with his own Hand of his Reign, and of all Foreign Affairs; 
and wrote a Scheme for amending many Things amiſs in the Government ; and 
alſo another Diſcourſe in French againſt Idolatry, with a Preface to it, dedi- 
cated to his Uncle the Protector. | 
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The furt 


Type Princeſs 
Mary a great 


Oppeſer of it. 


| The Government was now free from all Diſturbances, the Coin was regu- 


lated, and Trade incourag'd z and the Faction in the Court ſeem'd to be extin- 
guiſh'd, by a Marriage between the Earl of V. arwick's Son and the Duke 
of Somerſet's Daughter. All which gave Opportunity for the Reformation to 

carry'd on with great Vigour and Succeſs ; and the Roamiſh did now gene- 


furt her 
en comply with every Change that was made in the Church. The Principle 


by which moſt of that Party were govern'd, was this; They believ d they 
ought to oppoſe all the Changes, before they were eftabhiſh'd by Law, yet 
when once done, they might afterwards comply with them. Cranmer, who 
was of great Temper and Prudence, was willing to accept of any Thing they 
offer d, rightly judging, that whether they acted ſincerely or not, their Com- 
pliance would be a Means to quiet the Nation; and he was fo naturally com- 
paſſionate, that he would not ufe Extremities, againſt Men that were grown 
old in their Errors, and could not eaſily be wean'd from them. Only Gardiner 
and Bonner were ſuch deceitful and cruel Men, that he thought it more excu- 
ſable to make Stretches, for delivering the Church from them; for as Bonner 
had formerly loſt the Biſhoprick of Landon, fo this Year Gardiner was formally 
depriv'd of ¶ incheſter, wo Poinet put in his Room. About the ſame Time that 
eminent Reformer Martin Bucer dy'd at Cambridge, a Man of great Learning 
and excellent Femper of Mind; and by Order from Cranmer and Sir Job; 
Cheek, he was bury'd with the higheſt Solemnities that could be invented, to 
expreſs the Eſteem the Univerſity had for him. By this Time the greater Num- 
ber of the Biſhops were Men that heartily receiv'd the Reformation; fo it was 
reſolv d now to proceed to a Settlement of the Doctrine of the Church. Ac- 
cordingly, aſter ſume mature Debates and Conſiderations, they frim'd a Body 
of Articles, which contain'd the Doctrine of the Church of England : They 
were caſt into forty two Articles, and afterwards fome few Alterations being 
made in the Beginning of Queen Elizaberb's Reign, there were reduced to 
THIRTY NINE; which continue in Uſe and Force to this Day. Altars 
began to be put down, and Communion- Tables were plac'd in their Room; 
and the Common- Prayer Book was review'd and alter'd, and put in the fame 
Order and Method, in which it continues to this Day, excepting only ſome 
inconſiderable Variations, that have been made fince. At this Time fix of the 
moſt eminent Preachers were appointed to wait on the Court by Turns, two 
at a Time, and the other four were fent as Itinerant Preachers, into all the 
Counties of England, in a Circuit, for fupplying the Defects of the Clergy, 
who were generally very weak and faulty. 

The greateſt Oppoſer of the Reformation was the Princeſs Mary; and the 
Maſs conſtantly ſaid in her Chappel, was now again diſputed. The Court be- 
came leſs apprehenfive of the Emperor's Diſpleaſure than formerly, and there- 
fore would no longer bear with fo publick a Breach of Law; and the Promiſe 
they made being but temporary, and not in Writing, they were not under a 
further Obligation. But the Emperor aſfuring her, that he had an abſolute 
Promiſe for that Privilege, ſhe was ſo much mcourag'd, that when the Council 


wrote to her to deſiſt, ſhe declar'd She wont adbere ty the Catholic Church, 


and her Father's Religion. She ſtill meeting with Oppoſition, a ſtrange Pro- 
je& was form'd, which was to have a Ship ready upon the Coaſt of Er, to 


convey her ſuddenly into Flanders ; and if this had taken Place, ſhe muſt 


have been intirely ſhut out from ſucceeding to the Crown, The Emperor fo 


warmly eſpous'd her Cauſe, that he threaten'd to make War, if ſhe'met with 
any hard Ufage; and the Engliſh Merchants having then great Effects at An- 
werp, it was not thought Policy to give him a Pretence to ſeize them; fo the 


Council was willing to let the Matter fall of it ſelf, and only advis'd' her to 


have her Maſs ſaid privately : Yet the confcientious' King could not eaſily be 
induc d to yield to that, for he ſaid He ought not to conniue at Idolatry. By 
Order of Council, Cranmer, Ridley and Poinet went to fatisfic- him K this 
| | | g b oint; 
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Point; and they convinc'd him, That tho he ought not to conſent to any Sin, 
yet he. was not at all Times oblig d to puniſh it. Upon which he burſt out 
into Tears, lamenting his Siſter's Obſtinacy, and his own hard Circumſtances, - 
that oblig'd him to comply with ſuch an impious Way of Worſhip. After new 
Meſſages to the Emperor to no great Effect, the Council ſeiz*d two of her Chap- 
lains; and after much ſtruggling, gain'd this Point; that for the future ſhe had 
her Maſs (aid fo ſecretly, that ſhe gave no Occaſion of publick Offence, As 
to the King's Siſter Eligabeth, ſhe in all Things conform'd to the Laws; for 
her Mother at her Death earneſtly recommended her to the Care of Doctor 
Parker, a great Reformer, who well inſtructed het in the Principles of the 
Chriſtian Religion, . 
While the Affairs of Religion were thus in Debate, the aſpiring Earl of, Ear 
Warwick began to form vaſt Deſigns of bringing the Crown irito his Family: Warwick 
He found the King was now alienated from his Siſter Mary, and the Privy: * 
Council had ſo nearly concern'd themſelves with her, that they would be eafily 
ingag'd againſt her. The Pretence againſt both the Siſters was the ſame, that 
they ſtood Illegitimated by two Sentences in the Spiritual Courts, confirm'd by 
Acts of Parliament; ſo that it would be a Diſhonour to the Engliſh Nation to 
ſuffer the Crown todevolve upon ſpurious Iſſues. And fincethe Apprehenſions 
of the Revenge of the Princeſs Mary, made the Council willing to exclude her; 
he found that the only Reaſon on which they could ground that, muſt like- 
wiſe take Place againſt the Princeſs Eligabeth. And therefore tho' the Crown 
was appointed to them, both by Act of Parliament, and the late King's Will; 
yet theſe being founded on an Error that was inſuperable, which, was the Ille- 
itimacy of their Deſcent, they ought not to take place. They being thus 
aid aſide, the Daughters of the French Queen by Charles Bandon Duke of 
Suffolk, ſtood next in the Act; tho' there was a ſtrong Suſpicion that they were 
alfo Illegitimate, by reaſon of a private and fecret Marriage, he was fuppos'd to 
have made with one Mortimer. The Duke's two Sonsdy'd both in one Day 
of the ſweating Sickneſs, which rag'q in England this Lear: His eldeſt Daugh- 
ter was marry'd to Gray Marqueſs of Dorſet, a weak and good Man, who was 
made Duke of Suffolk, and had three Daughters; of which the Eldeſt the 
Lady Jane had all the charming Qualities of her own Sex, and was judg'd 
to be the Wonder of both. So the Earl of Warwick projected a Match between 
her and his fourth Son Guilford, his three eldeſt being already marry'd; but 
becauſe the Princeſs Elizaberh was like to be the moſt effectual Obſtacle, a 
Deſign was laid to fend her out of England, and a Match was treated for her 
with the King of Denmark. To amuſe: the King himſelf, x moſt ſplendid 
was ſent into France with the noble Order of the Garter. The 
Marqueſs of Northampton carry d it, accompatiy'd with three Earls, the Bi- 
ſhop of Ey, five Barons, and above two hundred Gentlemen. They were to 
make a Propoſition of a Marriage for the King with the French King's Daugh- 4 
ter El;zabecb, The Biſhop of Ey made the firſt Speech, which was anſwer'd | 
by the Cardinal of Lorrain, and it was ſoon concluded; yet neither Party 
was to ſtand oblig'd, either im Honour or Conſcience, till the Lady ſhould be - 
of Years to give Conſent. In return a magnificent Embaſſie was ſent from 
France to England, with the Order of St. Michael. The French Ambaſſa- 
dors deſir d in their Maſter's Name the Continuance of the King's Friendſhip, 
and that he would not be mov d by vain Rumours and malicious Reports, to 
break the Alliance. Upon this the wondrous young King immediately re- 
turn d. this Anſwer with his o.] n Mouth, That Rumours were not always to 
be credited, nor always to be' rejected; for it was no leſs vain to fear all 
things, than to doubb of nothing If any Differences ſhould ariſe,” be ſbould be 
always more ready to determine them by Nenſon thun Force; ſo far as was con- 
Stent with bis Honey: | hs 
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But while all this was in Agitation, there was a Deſign laid to deſtroy the 

Duke of Somerſet, who had now ſuch Acceſs to the King, and ſuch Freedom 

with him, that the Earl of Warwick expected no leſs than the Ruin of his 

Projects. Therefore to prevent that, and to raiſe himſelf and his Friends 

higher, he procured a great Creation of new Honours: He himſelf was made 
He is made Duke of Northumberland, the Blood of the Percies being then under an At- 
on Age tainder; Pawlet was made Marqueſs of Wincheſter, Herbert wis made Earl 
land, of Pembroke, and a little before this, Ruſſz1 had been made Earl of Bedford, 
and Darcy was made a Lord. There was none ſo likely to take the King out of 

the new Duke of Nort humberland's Hands, as the Duke of Somerſer, who was 

beginning to form a new Party about the King; therefore upon ſome Informa- 

tions, both the Duke of Somerſet and his haughty Dutcheſs, Sir Ralph Vane, 

Sir Thomas Palmer, Sir Thomas Arundel, and ſeveral others, of whom ſome 

were Gentlemen of Quality, and others Servants to the Duke, were all com- 

He couſer the mitted to the Tower. The Commitment of Palmer was to delude the World, 
Protector to be for he had really betray'd the Duke, and was ſecur'd as an Accomplice, and 
ſent the"®- then pretended to diſcover a Conſpiracy : He declar'd, that the Duke defign'd 
. to have rais'd the People, and that when Northumberland, Northampton and 
Pembroke, had been invited to dine at the Lord Paget's, he determin'd to have 

ſet upon them by the Way, or to have kill'd them at Dinner; that Vane was to 

havetwo thouſand Men in Readineſs; Arundel was to have ſeiz d on the Tower, 

and all the Gens 4 Arms were to have been cut in Pieces. All theſe Particulars 

were related to the young King with ſuch aggravating Circumſtances, that he 

too eaſily believ'd them; and upon that was much alienated from his Uncle, as 

one really guilty of fo ſhameful a Conſpiracy. It was added by others, that 

the Duke deſignd to have rais'd the City of London, and one Crane confirm'd 

Palmer's Teſtimony 3 ſo that both the Earl of Arundel, and the Lord Pager 

were alſo committed as Accomplices. —_ 

a ben try'dbly On the firſt of December, the unfortunate Duke was brought to his Trial: 
©, Peers, | The Marqueſs of Vincheſter was Lord High- Steward, and twenty ſeven Peers 
fare to judge him, among whom were the Dukes of Suffolk and Nort bumber- 

land, and the Earl of Pembroke. The Particulars charg'd upon him were, a De- 

lign to ſeize on the King's Perſon, to impriſon the Duke of Northumberland, 

and to raiſe the City of London + But it ſeem'd prodigious to ſee Northumber- 

land fit a Judge, when the Crime objected, was a Deſign againſt his Life; for 

tho' by the Law of England no Peer can be challeng'd in a Trial, yet by the 

Law of Nature no Man ought to judge where he is a Party: And what till 

made the Deſign appear worſe, was, that the Lord Chancellor, tho a Peer, 

was left out, upon Suſpicion of a Reconciliation, which he was making with 

the Duke. In this Trial, the Duke not being well skill'd in Law, neither ob- 

ʒjected to the Indictment, nor defir'd Council to plead for him, but only an- 

His Defence, Twer'd to Matters of Fact: He deny'd all Deſigns to raiſe the People, or to 
* aſſaſſinate Northumberland; and if he had mention'dit, it was in Paſſion with- 
out any Intention: And it was ridiculous to believe, that he with a ſmall 

* Troop ſhould defign to deſtroy the Gens d Arms, who were nine hundred in 
Number. The armed Men he had about him, were only for his own Defence, 

he had done no hurt to his Enemies, tho? it was once very much in his Power; 

and he had ſurrender'd himſelf without making Reſiſtance : He alſo deſir d the 

* Witneſſes might be brought Face to Face, and objected many Things againſt 

them, eſpecially Palmer. But this laſt was not allow'd; and their Depoſi- 

tions were read. The King's Council pleaded upon the Statute againſt unlaw- 

ful Aſſemblies; that to contrive the Death of Privy-Counſellors was Felony, 

and to have armed Men about him for his Defence was alſo Felony. The ma- 

terial Defence was unhappily omitted; for by that Statute thoſe Aſſemblies 

were not Felonious, exceptthe Parties refus'd to diſperſe themſelves, after they 


were legally requir'd ; and it did not appear that any ſuch Proclamation — 
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been made in this Caſe. The Proofs of his raiſing Rebellion were altogether 
inſufficient, ſo he was acquitted of Treaſon, which immediately rais'da mighty 

Shout of Joy, that was heard as far as Charing-Croſs ; but this was ſoon allay'd 

when they heard he was found guilty of Felony, in intending to impriſon the He & found 
Duke of Northumberland, During the Trial he carry'd himſelf with great zy. Al. 
Temper; and the Sharpneſs which the King's Council expreſs'd in pleading 

againſt him, did not provoke him to any indecent Paſſion, - But when Sentence 

was given he ſunk a little under the Weight, and ask'd Pardon of the three 

Lords that were his Enemies, for his ill Deſigns againſt them, and made Sute 

for his Life, and for his Wife and Children, It was generally concluded, 

That nothing being found againſt him, but an Intention to impriſon a Privy- 
Counſellor, which never took Effect, one ſo nearly related the King would not 

have ſaffer'd Death upon ſuch an Account. It was therefore neceſſary to raiſe 

in the King a ſtrong Averſion to him; accordingly a Story was brought to the 

King, as if in the Tower he had confeſsd a Deſign of employing ſome to aſſaſſi- 

nate thoſe Lords ; and the Perſons nam'd for that impious Purpoſe, were alſo 
perſuaded to undertake it. This being unfortunately believ'd by the King, he 

took no further Care to preſerve him; and Aſſaſſination being a Crime of that 
barbarous Nature, it poſſeſs'd him with the utmoſt Horror, even againſt his 

Uncle; and therefore he was deliver'd up to the Rage of his Enemies. | 

Sir Michael Stanbop, Sir Miles Partridge, Sir Thomas Arundel, and Sir Some Friend: 
Ralph Vane, were next brought to their Trials; the two firſt were not much 477 
pity'd, for they had made a very ill Uſe of their Intereſt in the Duke, during 
his Greatneſs ; but the other two were much lamented. Arundel!'s Jury was 
ſhut up a whole Day and a Night; and thoſe who were for acquitting him, 
were compell'd by the Fury of the reſt, only that they might fave their own 
Lives, and not be ſtarv'd. Vane had done noble Services in the Wars, but 
carry'd himſelf with a Magnanimity that was too extravagant: They were all 
four condemn'd, and Partridge and he were hang'd, and the other two were 
beheaded. As to the Duke himſelf, the Lord Chancellor Rich was now be- 
come a ſecret Friend to him; which was thus unhappily diſcover'd: He once 
went aſide at Council and wrote a Note, giving the Duke Notice of what was 
then in Agitation againſt him, and indars'd it only For the Duke, and ſent it to 
the Tower; but his Servant not having particular Directions, imagin'd it was 
for the old Duke of Norfolk, and not Somerſet, and carry'd it to him. This 
Duke, to make Northumberland his Friend, ſent it to him; upon which the 
Chancellor, underſtanding the Miſtake into which his Servant had fallen, pre- 
vented the Diſcovery, and went immediately to the King, and pretending ſome 
Indiſpoſitions, deſir'd to be diſcharg'd; and upon that he took his Bed, ſo that it 
ſeem'd too barbarous to proceed any further againſt him; only the Great Seal 
was taken from, and was given to the Biſhop of Ely. 

Two Months had almoſt paſs'd between the Duke's Sentenceof Condemna- f 
tion and his Execution, in all which Time no one either did or could plead 6 
ſufficiently in his Favour) fo that on the twenty ſecond Day of January, he was u ine 
brought to his Scaffold on Tower-Hill. His whole Deportment was very e the Sofa. 
compos'd and agreeable to the melancholy Occafion : He firſt kneel'd down and 
pray dd, and then riſing up he made a Speech to the People, Vindicating himſelf n, eb. 

* from all ill Deſigns againſt the King or Government: He confeſs'd his private 
« Sins, and acknowledg'd the Mercies of God in granting him ſuch Time for 
© Repentance : He declar d he had acted ſincerely in all he did, in Matters of 
* Religion, while he was in Power; and heartily rejoic'd for his being inſtru- 
mental in ſo good a Work: He exhorted the People to live ſuitably to the 
Doctrine receiv'd amongſt them; otherwiſe 23 were to expect ſignal Judg- 
ments from Heaven.” As he was proceeding, there was a prodigious Nolte 
heard, like the blowing up of ſome mighty Fabrick; which ſo extreamly ter- 
rify'd the People, that many ran away without knowing the Reaſon. At the 
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fame Time Sir Anthony Brown came riding haſtily towards the Scaffold, which 
caus'd the People with the greateſt Acclamations to ery out, APardon, a Par- 
don, God ſave the King ! by which it was perceiv'd how dear he was to the 
People. But this proving a Miſtake, the Duke in a compos'd Manner pro- 


ceeded in his Speech. He declar'd his chearful Submiſſion to the Will of 


and Execution, - offend ed. 


God, and deſir d them likewiſe to acquieſce in it : He earneſtly pray'd for the 
King and the Council, and exhorted the People to continue obedient to them: 
And laſtly he ſincerely ask d Forgiveneſs of all, whom at any Time he had 

Thentaking leave of all about him, he undreſs'd himſelf for the 
Block, without any Change of Countenance : He continu d calling Lord Jeſus 
ſave me ! *till the Executioner ſever' ] his Head from his Body. | 


His Charatter. Thus fell the Duke of Somerſet from the higheſt Places, Station and Titles 


A. D. 
1552. 


Rep. 6. 


A new Seſſion 


a——— Suſpicions, he caſt his ambitious Eye upon his Hanours and Reve- 


in the Kingdom; a Perſon of extraordinary Virtues, of great Candor, and emi- 


nent Piety ; who was always a Promoter of Juſtice, and a Patron of the Op- 


preſſed. He was really a better Captain than a Counſellor; and was too eaſie 
and open hearted, to be ſo cautious, as ſuch Times, and ſuch Employments re- 
quird. It was generally believ'd, that all this Conſpiracy, for which he and 
the other four ſuffer d, was only a Forgery; all the other Accomplices were 
ſoon diſcharg'd, and Palmer, the chief Witneſs, became Northumberland"s par- 
ticular Confident; and the indiſcreet Words ſpoken by the Duke, and his ga- 


thering armed Men about him, was imputed to Palmer's Artifices, who had 


pur him in Fear of his Life, and made him act and ſpeak thoſe Things, for 
Which he loſt it. His four Friends did all end their Lives with the moſt ſo- 
lemn Proteſtations of their Innocence; and Vane added, That bis Blood would 
make Northumberland's Pillow uneafie to him. The People, tho* formerly 
diſguſted, were infinitely affected with this Execution, and many threw their 
Handkerchiefs into the Duke's Blood, to preſerve the Remembrance of him; and 
one Lady that met Northumberland, whenhe was led through the City in the next 
Reign, ſhook her bloody Handkerchiefat him, crying, Behold the Blood of that 
worthy Man, that good Uncle of that excellent King, which ſhed by thy mali- 
cious Praiiice, does now apparently revenge it ſelf on thee, His Innocence as 
to this Crime, made others to believe this Puniſhment to be more the Hand 
of Heaven; particularly for the Attainder of the Duke of Norfolk, and the 
Death of the Earl of Surry, occaſion'd likewiſe by a Conſpiracy of their own 
Servants, in which he was thought to have been too active. It is hard to vin- 
dicate his facrilegious Attempts upon Churches and Biſhops Lands, which lay 
heavy upon him and his F _— 5 but the frequent Remark made by modern 
Writers, that for that Reaſon he wanted a Heart to beg the Benefit of his Cler- 

is founded upon a palpable Error. For in the At by which he was con- 

d, it was particularly provided that no Clergy ſhould be allow'd. 


V. The pious King Edward, tho' very young, had liv'd to ſee the vio- . 


lent Deaths of his two Uncles, and was now in a great Meaſure thrown into the #4. 


Bands of the aſpiring Duke of Northumberland, who was daily graſping at 222 
Power, Wealth and Grandeur. And now a new Seſſion of Parliament being 
met, and finding that Tonſtall Biſhop of Durbam was imprifon'd upon ſome 


nues: Hedelign'd to erect a great Principality for his Family in the North; 
and the Acceſſion of the Juriſdiction of the County Palatine, lodg'din that See, 
ſeem'd ſo conſiderable, that to make way to it he refolv'd to ruin the Biſhop ; 
who being a Min of Candor and Temper, tho? an Oppoſer of the Reformation, 
Cranmer ſtood up for Him, and proteſted againſt a Bill of Attainder that was 
brought againſt him, by which he abſolutely loſt the Duke of Northumberland, 
Yet ali the Popith Lords and Biſhops went along with it, and ſome Depoſi- 


tions being read amongſt them to juſtifie the Bill, it paſ#d in that Houſe ;, but 


When the Bill was ſent to the Houfe of Commons, they refolv'd to put a _ 
IP | that 


Strype, 
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that Way of condemning Men unheard. Therefore they ſent a Meſſage to the ; 
Lords, that he and his Accuſers might be heard Face to Face; which not be- 
ing done, they let the Bill fall. By theſe Indications, it appear'd that the 
Houſe of Commons had no great Affection for this powerful Duke; and many 
of them had been oblig'd to the Duke of Somzrſer - For which Reaſon it was 


reſolv'd to have a new Parliament; and this which had fate almoſt five Years 
was diſſolv d onthe fifteenth Day of April. 


But before this happen'd, ſeveral conſiderable Acts were paſs d: The firſt was 7he commer. 
to eſtabliſh the Common Prayer Book as it was laſt amended z to which only ©7925 3: 


one Earl, two Biſhops, and two Barons diſſented. * By this the Book was ap- 
pointed to be receiv d in all Places of publick Worſhip from A halloms next; 
and the Biſhops were requir'd to proceed by the Cenſures of the Church againſt 
ſuch as did not come thither: They alſo authoriz'd the Book of Ordinations, and 
* enacted the ſame Penalties againſt Offenders, that were in the Act for the former 
© Book three Years. before. Another A& paſs'd for the Marriage of the Clergy, 


eftabliſd'd. 


with the Diſſent of four Earls and fix Barons, Declaring that whereas the for- O , 


mer Act concerning it was only thought a Permiſſion of it, as ſome other unlaw- 
ful Things were conniv'd at; upon which the Wives and Children of the 
* Clergy were reproachſully treated, and the Word of God was not heard with 
due Reverence, therefore their Marriages were declar'd valid and good. An 
Act alſo paſs d, empowering Church-Wardens to gather Collections for the Poor, 
and the Biſhops to proceed againſt ſuch as refus'd to contribute; which tho? it 
was a Bill that tax'd the People, yet had its firſt Riſe in the Houſe of Lords, 
The Biſhoprick of Feſtmin/ler was by an Act reunited to London, only the Col- 
legiate-Church was ſtill continu'd. As to Temporal Matters, a Bill concern- 
ing Treaſons paſs'd with little or no Oppoſition in the Houſe of Lords, but it was 
much oppos'd by the Commons; for the multiplying of Treaſons was always 
eſteem'd a Severity in the Government, One Bill was rejected, but another was 
paſs d, If any call'd the King, or his Succeſſors, nam'd in the State of the thirty 
fifth of Henry VIII. Heretick, Tyrant, or other opprobrious Name, the felt 
« Offence was Forfeiture of Goods, the ſecond, a Premunire, and the third 
Treaſon; but if done in Printing or Writing, the firſt Offence was Treaſon. 
© None were to be proſecuted for Words, but within three Months; and two 
wWitneſſes were made neceſſary, who ſhouldaver their Depoſitions to the Par- 
« ty's Face. This laſt ſeems to relate to the Proceedings againſt the Duke of 
Somerſet, in which the Witneſſes did not appear; when many Times Inno- 
cence and Guilt diſcover themſelves, by the Party's being confronted. As to 
this Duke, a Bill was ſent to the Houſe of Commons, ſign'd by the King, re- 
aling the Settlement of his Eſtate, formerly made in Favour of his Children 
y his ſecond Wife, to exclude the Children by his firſt, from whom are de- 
ſcended the Seymours of Devonſhire ; which ſome imputed to a Jealouſie he 
had of his firſt-Wife, and others aſcrib'd it to the Aſcendant the ſecond Wife 
had over him. But the Commons were very unwilling to vacate a Settlement 
confirm'd in Parliament, and ſo for fifteen Days it was debated : A new Bill 
was drawn up, which was much alter d, but was not quite finiſh'd *tillthe Day 
before the Diſſolution of the Parliament. | 
In the mean Time the Convocation fate and confirm 
that had been prepar'd the former Lear; and thus was the Reformation of Wor- 4. 


Ache Articles of Religion 76, zu 74 


ſhip and Doctrine now brought to ſuch Perſection, that ſince that Time there 


have been very little Alterations made in either. But another Branch of it 
was yet unfiniſh'd, and was now under Conſultation, touching the- Goyern- 
ment of the Church, and the Rules of the Eccleſiaſtical Courts. Great Pains 
and Induſtry was ſhewn hy the moſt eminent Men of the Nation, to bring theſe 
Matters 24 — and at length they reduc d all to a Method, and caſt the 
Work into fifty one Titles; which if put in Force and Practice, might have 
been of admirable Uſe to the Church 5 100 oe King's Death, and other 15. 
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Many Agent: 
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The Encreaſe 


_ dents, put an End to that noble Deſign, which was never after reaſſum'd. There 
were alſo at this Time Remedies under Conſideration, to corre& thoſe Difor- 
ders of the Clergy, ariſing from their extream Poverty; but the Laity was ſo 
nearly concern'd in this, that there was no great Hopes of a Redreſs, till the 
King ſhould come of Age, and by his Authority recover a competent Mainte- 
nance for the Clergy, out of the Hands of thoſe who had devour'd their Revenues. 
Both Heath and Day, the Biſhops of Worceſter and Chicheſter, were this Year 
depriv'd of their Biſhopricks, by a Court of Delegates that were all Lay- Men; 
but it does not appear, for what Offences they were ſo cenſur'd. In every See, 
as it fell vacant, the beſt Manors were ſeiz'd by ſuch voracious Courtiers, as 
had the Intereſt to procure the Grant of them. It was thought by many, that 
the Biſhops Sees were ſo unmeaſurably inrich'd, that they could never be made 
poor enough ; but ſuch Haſte and Heat was ſhown in pillaging them, that 
they were reduc'd to ſo low a Condition, that it was ſcarcely poſſible for a 
Biſhop to ſubſiſt in them. If what was thus taken had been converted to pious 
Uſes, . and to the ſupplying the inferior Clergy, it had been ſome Mitigation 
of ſo heinous a Robbery : But their Lands were frequently ſnatch'd up by 
Lay-Men, who thought of making no Coinpenſation to the Church, for the 

| Revenues thus ſwallow'd by them. 

There was alſo at this Time a very ſtri& Enquiry made into the Accounts 
of all Miniſters and Agents, who had been employ'd in the former Part of the 
Reign; for it was believ'd that the Viſiters had embezell'd much of the Plate of 
the Churches; and theſe being the Creatures of the Duke of Somerſet, it caus'd 
Northumberland to examine and proſecute them with the utmoſt Strictneſs and 
Hatred. But on none did the Storm break more ſeverely than the Lord Paget; 
who was not only fin'd (ix thouſand Pounds, but was degraded from the Or- 
der of the Garter, with a particular Mark of Infamy on his Extraction; yet 
he was afterwards reſtor'd to it with as great a Degree of Honour and Applauſe. 
He had been a conſtant Friend to the Duke of Somerſet, and that caus'd his 
Enemies to execute ſo ſevere a Revenge upon him. Northumberland was in- 
duſtriouſly preparing for a new Parliament, and being a Man of an inſolent 
Temper, as abje& in Adverſity, as ſwell'd in Proſperity, he thought the higheſt 
Severity the only Way to oblige the Nation to comply with his Adminiſtra- 
tion; but this Method, tho' for ſome Time ſucceſsful, when he moſt needed its 
Support, turn'd violently upon his own Head: For nothing can fo effectually 
prevail with a free People as Juſtice and Clemency in the Government. 

In this Year the good King proceeded in paying his Debts, reforming the 
Coin, and other Ways that might make the Nation great and wealthy; and a 
great Deſign was now ſetled, that prov'd to be the Foundation of all that 
Riches and Trade, that has ſince that Time ſo much flouriſh'd in the Nation. 
Henry III. had been much ſupported in his Wars by the Aſſiſtance he got 
from the free Towns of Germany, in Recompence of which he gave them great 
Privileges in England; where they were form'd into a Corporation, and liv'd in 
the Scill-yard near Lendon-Bridge. They had ſometimes exceeded the Limits 
of their Charters, which were thereupon - judg'd to be forfeited, but by great 
Preſents they purchas'd new ones : They traded in a Body, and ruin'd others 
by underſelling them; and by making Preſents at Court, or lending great Sums, 

they had the Government on their Side. Trade was now much increaſing, and 

Courts began to be more magnificent in Habits ; ſo that there was a greater 

Conſumption of Cloath in particular, than formerly. Aniwerp and Ham- 

burgh, lying one near the Mouth of the Rhine, and the other at the Mouth of 

the Elbe, had then the chief Trade in theſe Parts of the World ; and their 

Factors in the Still. yard had all the Markets in England in their Hands, and 

ſer ſuch Prizes as they pleas'd both on what they imported or exported, and 

broke all other Merchants to ſuch a Degree, that in the laſt Year they ſhipp'd 


_ forty thouſand Cloths, when all the other Traders had not ſhipp'd * a 
| eleven 
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eleven hundred. Upon this the Merchant - Adventurers complain d of the Still- 
yard Men; and after ſeveral Hearings, it was judg'd that they had forfeited 
their Charter, and that their Company was diflolv'd : Nor could all the ear- . 
neſt Application of the Hanſe Towns, ſeconded by the Emperor's own Inter- 
ceſſion, ever procure them a new Charter. | | 
About this Time, Cardan, the great Philoſopher of that Age, paſs'd through —— in 
land, as he return'd from Scotland; where the Arch-Biſhop of St. Andrews — 
had ſent for him out of Italy, to cure him of a Dropſie: In this he had great 
Succeſs; but being much converſant in Aſtrology and Magick, he told him, 
That tho be had ſav'd his Life, be could not change his Fate, which was 
to die upon a Gallows, He waited on King Edward as he return d, who re- 
ceiv'd him with great Honour and Civility ; and Cardan was fo charm'd with 
his mighty Knowledge and rare Qualities, that he always ſpoke of him as the 
moſt extraordinary Perſon he had ever ſeen : And after his Death, when Flat- 
tery gould be no Advantage to him, he wrote a Character of him, in which 
Ag Parts and all Abilities, he repreſented him as a Miracle of Man- 
To conclude this Year, there was a great and unexpected Turn of Affairs in + H of 
Germany. The Council was open'dat Trent, where the Emperor by means of ß 
- the Spaniſo Biſhops, began ſo much to bear down the Power of the Court of 
Rome, that the Pope united himſelf to France, and refolv'd to break the 
Council on the firſt Occaſion, and in order to that the Legates ſuſpended it for 
two Years. At the ſame time Maurice of Saxony, who was ſet up by the 
Emperor, form'd great Deſigns, ſet up for the Liberty of Germany and the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, and took Ausburgh and ſeveral other Towns. The King of 
France alſo fell in upon the Empire with a great Power, and made himſelf 
Maſter of Merz, Toul and Verdun, and was near gaining of Strasburgb; while 
the Emperor was ſo ſurpriz'd and preſs d by Maurice, that he fled into [aly. 
Thus that very Army and Prince, that 3 chiefly inſtrumental in the 
Ruin of the Empire, did now aſſert its Freedom; and the Emperor's great De- 
n on Germany was now ſo blaſted, that he could never 4 put an 
e his Priſoners, call in his Proſcriptions, + 


. 


Life into it : He was forc'd to diſcharg 

and by the Edict of Paſſam allow the free Exerciſe of the Proteſtant Religion: 

And thus ended the Storm that had almoſt overwhelm'd the Princes of that 
Perſuaſion, The Emperor's Misfortunes increas'd upon him; for againſt all 
Reaſon he beſieg d Merz in December, but after he had waſted his Army be- 
fore it, he was compell'd to to raiſe the Siege, Upon that he retir'd into Flan- 

* ders, in ſuch Diſcontent, that for ſome Time he would admit none to come 
near him. Here it was believ d that he firſt form'd that Deſign, which ſome 
Years after he effected, of forſaking the World, and exchanging the 1 
ficence of a Court for the Retirement of a Monaſtery. As to the Cou — 
Trent, we may diſmiſs the Subject with obſerving, That this Council had been F Tu. a 
much. deſir'd both by Princes and Biſhops, in hopes of compoſing the Diff: 
rences of Religion, and reforming the Corruptions of Rome, which caus'd the 
Popes to be very apprehenſive of it: but ſuch was the Subtilty of the Legates, 
the Voices of the Italian Biſhops, and the Diſſenſions of the European Princes, 

that it had Effects directly contrary to what all Sides expected. The Breaches 

in Religion were now put paſt Reconciliation, by the poſitive Deciſions they 

made; the Abuſes of the Court of Rome were canfirm'd by the Proviſo's for 

the Privileges of the Apoſtolick See; and the World. was fo cured ofthe Long- 

ings for a General Cyuncil, that none has been deſir d ſince that Time. 

We are now arriv'd at the laſt and fatal Lear of this Young King's Life and A. D. 
Reign ; and the firſt thing done was a Regulation of the Privy-Council, where 155 
ſeveral Committees had proper Work aſſign d them, and Directions given them R 573: 
for their Conduct; of which there remains an exact Account correfted with „ccf . 

\ King Edward's own Hand. A rere was alſo call'd, the ſecond in ann mere. 


il of Account of 
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this Reign, which ſate the firſt of March; where a Motion was made fora dub- 
ſidy of two Tenths, and two Fifteenths to be paid in two Years, which was 
ranted. At the paſſing of the Bill, a great Debate aroſe in the Huuſe of 
mmons, which ſeems to have been concerning the Preamble ; for it con- 
tain'd a high Accuſation of the Duke of Somerſer's Adminiſtration, which 
was promoted by the Duke of Northumberland's Party, to make the King ſen- 
ſible how well pleis'd the Repreſentatives of the Nation were with his Fall. 
At this Time the Sons of the Nobility and Gentry had frequently Prebends 
pr them, under a Pretext of following their Studies, and fitting themſelves 
r Holy Orders; which was like to be very prejudicial to the Clergy, when 
ſo many Church Dignities were in Lay-Hands. Therefore the Biſhops pro- 
cur'd a Bill to be paſs'd in the Houſe of Lords, that no one might hold ſuch, 
who was not either Prieſts or Deacon; but at the third Reading, it was thrown 
out by the Commons. Another Bill paſs'd for ſuppreſſing the Biſhoprick of 
Durham, and erecting two new Sees, the one at Durbam, and the other at 
Newcaſtle ;, but tho* the Secular Juriſdiction of that See was given to the Duke 
of Northumberland, yet the King's Death ſtopt the further Progreſs of this 
Affair. Biſhop Tonſtall was depriv'd, as Heath and Day were, by a Court of 
Lay-Delegates, upon the Informations that had been brought againſt him of 
Miſpriſon of Treaſon, and was kept in the Tower till Queen Mary ſet him at 


t i: diſolv/d. Liberty, At the End of the Parliament the King granted a general Pardon, 


Amit her Viſio 
tation of 
Churches. 


and fo diſſolvd that Body on the laſt Day of March, after but one Month's 
Seſſion. For it ſeems either the Duke of Northumberland was not pleas d 
with the Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, or that he was refolv'd to call 
frequent Parliaments, and wholly to vary from the Meaſures of the Duke of 
Somerſet. . | 
Shortly after Viſitors were ſent out to examine what Plate was in every 
Church, and to leave them one or two Chalices of Silver, with Linnen, for the 
Communion-Table and for Surplices, and to bring in all other Things of 
Value to the Treafurer of the Kings Houſhold, and to ſell the reſt, and give 
it to the Poor. This was ſtill a new Rifling of Churches, by which it appear'd 
ſome were reſolv'd not to deſiſt, till they had reduc'd them to a Primitive Po- 
verty, as well as the Reformersdefign'd to have rais'd them to a Primitive Pu- 


rity. TheKing himſelf fer his Hand to theſe Inſtructions; from which ſome 


The King's 


Laſt Sickneſs. 


His Care for 
Publick Cha- 


rities. 


have ſevercly infer'd, That he was ill principled in himſelf, when at ſuch an 
Age he join'd his Authority to ſuch Proceedings. But he was now in his laſt 
Sickneſs, and ſo weak, that it is probable he ſet his Hand to every Thing ſent 
him by his Council, without anxiouſly examining the Contents of it. He had 
now contracted great Coulds by violent Exerciſes, which in January ſetled in- 
to a deep Cough ; and all Medicines proving ineffectuil, there was a ſtrong Su- 
ſpicion blown and ſpread over all Europe, that he was poiſon'd : Butof that we 
find no certain and convincing Proofs. 8 

During his Sickneſs, Biſhop Ridley preach'd before him, and took an Occa- 
ſion to launch out in the Subject of Charity, and the Obligations that lay on 
Men of high Condition to be eminent in Works of that Nature. This fo ſen- 
ſibly touch'd the pious King, that immediately after Sermon he ſent for the 
good Biſhop ; and commanding him to fit down and be cover'd, he reſum d moſt 
of the Heads of the Sermon, and declared, That he Jook'd upon himſelf, in bis 
Station, to be principally concern d in it; deſiring, as he had already gtven him 


the Exhortation in general, to direct him how to perform bis Duty in that 


Particular. The Biſhop aſtoniſh'd and overjoy'd- at the generous Tenderneſs 


of ſo young a Priuce, broke out into Tears and Tranſports to find ſuch noble 
Inclinations; and told him he muſt take time toconſult with the Lord Mayor 
and Court of Aldermen about a Matter of that Importance; upon which the 
King wrote by him to them to conſult ſpeedily how the Poor ſhould be reliev'd. 


After ſome Conſideration, the Biſhop brought the King a Scheme of 1 — 
| oun- 
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Foundations, one for che Sick and Wounded, another for ſuch as were wilfully 


Idle or Mad, and a third for Orphans. Upon which he made ſeveral munifi- , wite 
cent Endowments, St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital for the Firſt, his Palace at Bride. Vundatims 


well for the Second, and Chriſt- Church near Newgate for the Third; and al- 


ſo he enlarg'd the Grant he made the former Year, for St. Thomas's Hoſpital 


in Southwark. And when he ſet his Hand to theſe Foundations, which was 


done upon the twenty ſixth Day of June, he heartily thank d God for pro- 


longing his Life, till he had finiſh'd that good Deſign. Theſe Houſes, by 
good Government, and the Charities of others, continu'd to be ſo uſeful, and 
became ſo well endow'd, that now they may be reckon'd among the nobleſt 
Foundations in Europe. | 
Before theſe were compleated, ſeveral Marriages were at once ſolemniz'd 
by means of the Duke of Northumberland : The Duke of Suffolk had only 
three Daughters, the eldeſt of whom was marry'd to the Lord Guilford 
Dudley, younger Son to Northumberland, the ſecond to the Eirl of Pem- 
broke's Son, and the third, who was crook'd, to one Keys the King's Groom- 
Porter; and Northumberland to ſtrengthen his Family alſo marry'd his 
own two Daughters, the one to Sir Henry Sidney, and the other to the Earl of 
Huntington's eldeſt Son. Theſe Marriages at this Time were much obſerv'd 
and the people were highly inflam'd againſt the inſolent Duke, for it was ge- 
nerally reported, that he was Sacrificing the King to his own extravagant Am- 
bition, He ſeem'd little to regard their Cenſures, but conſtantly attending the 
languiſhing King, he.refolv'd to improve all the Apprehenſions he had con- 
cerning Keligion, to the Advantage of his Son's Wife the Lady Jane Gray. 


The King was eaſily perſwaded to order the Judges and his learned Council to - # of perſugs 


leave 


put ſome Articles, which he had ſign'd for the Succeſſion of the Crown, into rh crown t 
the common Form of Law. They anſwer'd, That the Succeſſion being already = 6 


ſettled by Ad of Parliament, it could not be alter d by any other Power ; yet 
ſtill the King requir'd them to perform what he had commanded. The next 
Time they came to the Council, they further declar'd, That it was made Len- 
ſon to change the Succeſſion by any Act paſs'd in this Reign, ſo they could not 
concern themſelves in it. Montague was Chief Juſtice, and ſpoke in the Name 
of the reſt ; upon which Northumberland flew into a violent Paſſion againſt 
him, and call'd him Traytor, for not obeying the King's Commands; the com- 
mon Language of an Arbitrary Miniſter whoaQs againſt Law. But the Judges 
were not ſhaken by his Threatnings ; and when they were again brought be- 


fore the King, who ſharply rebuk'd them for their Delays, they ſaid, That all 


they could do would be of no Force without a Parliament, Upon which the 
King ſaid, He world call a Parliament ſbortly, and have it ratiß d there , 
and requir'd them to do it in the beſt Manner they could. At laſt Montague 
defir'd that they might have a Pardon, for whatthey were to do; and that be- 
ing granted, all the Judges, except Goſnald and Hales, agreed to ſign the Pa- 


tent, and deliver'd their Opinions, That the Lord Chancellor might put the x, mA. 


Seal, and then it would be good in Law: Yet Goſnald was at laſt prevail'd up- Prei 


on to ſign it, fo Hales was the only Man who entirely ſtood out; who tho" 


he was a zealous Proteſtant, yet would not give his Opinion againſt his Conſci- 
ence, upon any Conſiderations whatſoever. The Privy-Counſellors were next 


requir'd to ſet their Hands to it: Cecil, ina Relation he wrote of this Tranſ- 
action, ſays, That hearing ſome of the Judges declare ſo poſitively, that it 
was againſt Law, he refus'd to ſet his Hand to it as a Privy-Counſellor, but 
ſigi d itonly as a Witneſs to the King's Subſcription, Cranmer long ſtood out, 
he came not to the Council when it was paſs'd there, and refus'd to conſent 
when he was urg d to it; for he ſaid, He would never be concern d in the diſ- 
inberiting bis late Maſter's Daughters, But the dying young King was at 
laſt ſet upon him, and being aſſur d by the beſt Lawyers That be might legally 
3 | 7 951 N Subſcribe, 
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His Death. 


Subſcribe, he was prevail'd upon by Importunity, and the threatning Pro- 
ſpects of Religion. N 1 | 
In the whole Courſe of the King's Sickneſs, he expreſs'd a great Submiſſion 
to the Will of God, and ſeem d pleas'd at the gradual Approaches uf Death; 
only the Conſideration of Religion and the Church ſenſibly touch'd him, and 
upon that account he ſaid, He was deſirous of Life. When the Phyſicians be- 
to deſpair of his Recovery, a confident Woman undertook his Cure, and 
e was put into her Hands; but ſhe left him in a worſe Condition than ſhe 
found him; all which increas'd the Jealoufie of the Duke of Northumberland, 
who had introduc'd her, and remov'd his Phyſicians. At laſt, to crown all 
his Deſigns, he procur'd the King to write to his Siſters to deſire them to come 
and divert him in his Sickneſs ; and the Buſineſs of the Excluſion had been car- 


d fo ſecretly, that they apprehending no Danger, had already begun 


| eg ray eir Journey. Shortly after he felt Death near approaching, and prepar'd 


himſelf for after the moſt ſolemn and devout Manner. His whole Exerciſe was 
in ſhort Prayers and Ejaculations; and a few Moments before his Death he 
was heard, with the utmoſt Reſignation to pray earneſtly, That God would de- 
liver him out of this miſerable and wretched Life He committed his Spirit to 
bim, and interceded wry fern ly for his Subjects, that God would preſerve 
England from Popery, and maintain the true Religion amongſt them. Seeing 
ſome about him, he ſeem'd concern'd that they were ſo near, and had heard 
him; but then with a ſmiling Countenance he ſaid, He had been praying to 

God. Soon after, the Pangs of Death coming upon him, he ſaid to Sir Henry 
Sidney, who tenderly embrac'd him in his Arms, I am faint, Lord have Mercy 
on me, and receive my Spirit! And thus calmly breath'd out his pious Soul, 
upon the ſixth Day of July, in the ſixteenth Year of his Age, after a inoſt 
Religious Reign of fix Years, five Months, and nine Days. 


Hi: chr Concerning the Perſonage of this admirable young Prince, he was of a ſtrait 


and well-proportion'd Body, of a ſweet and beautiful Aſpe&, eſpecially in his 
Eyes, which ſeem'd to have a ſtarry Livelineſs and Luſtre in them. As there 
was a great Vivacity in his Looks, ſo the Beauties and Perfe&ions of his Mind 
were incomparable for his Age. He was not only learned in the Tongues, 
and the Liberal Sciences, but was well skill'd in the State of his Kingdom : 
He kept a Table-Book, in which he had writ the Characters of all the eminent 
Men in the Nation; he ſtudy'd Fortification, underſtood the Mint, and knew 
all the Ports, Havens and Harbours in his Dominions, with the Depth of the 
Water and Way of Acceſs to them. He was fo well vers'd in Foreign Affairs, 
that the Ambaſſadors that were ſent into England, publiſh'd extraordinary 
Things of him in all the Courts of Europe. He had great Quickneſs of Ap- 
prehenſion, but being diffident of his Memory, he took Notes of every mate- 


rial Thing he heard, in Greek Characters, which he afterwards copy'd our fair 


in the Journal he kept. His Virtues were admirable, being truly juſt and mer- 
ciful in his Diſpoſition; and taking ſpecial Care of the Petitions that were 
given him by the poor and oppreſs d. But his pious Zeal for Religion crown 
all the reſt z which did not proceed from an angry Heat, but froma true Ten- 
derneſs of Conſcience, founded on the Love of God, and his Fellow- Creatures. 


| Theſe extraordinary Qualities, adorn'd with a charming Sweetneſs and Affa- 


bility, made him univerſally belov'd by all his People. Some call'd him their 
7 others Edward the Saint, and others the Phenix that roſe out of his 

other's Aſhes ; and all concluded that the Sins of England muſt have been 
very great, ſince they provok'd God to ſnatch away fo ſignal a Bleſſing from 
the Nation. As to the Reign it ſelf,cit was generally weak and tumultuous, 


The Corrupti- defam'd by Sacrilege, and diſtracted by Parties and Factions. Great Com- 


ons of the Na» 
tion. 


plaints were made by good Men of the Vices of this Time, which were grown 
ſo common, that many Men became Strangers to all Shame. Luxury, SIG: 
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ſion, and a Hatred to Religion had over-run the higher Rank of the People, 
who countenanc'd the Reformation meerly to rob the Church; by which and 
their other Practices, they became a Scandal to ſo noble a Work, Such open 
Offence was given by the Spoil made of ſo many rich Endowments, that they 
who underſtood little of Religion, labour'd under great Prejudices againſt any 
Thing that was advanc'd by ſuch mercenary Inſtruments. And theſe Things, 
as they rous'd up tlie Vengeance of Heaven, ſo they diſpos'd the People much 
to that diſmal Cataſtrophe in the following Reign, _ 48 


— — — ——— — — — 
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From the Death 
| Death of Queen Elizabeth. 


Containing the Space of above 49 Tears, 


King Edward the Sixth, to the 


% 


= - i 
The Reign of Queen M A RY the Firſt, 


Containing 5 Tears, 4 Months, and 11 Days. 


A. D. J. 


1553. the late King Henry, caus'd the Engliſh Government to be much 


HE mighty Changes and violent Oppoſitions made in the Reign of 


Holling, 
Speed. 
God win. 


weaken d and diſunited; and in his Son's Reign, whoſe Minority 222. 


Reg. o. was an inſuperable Diſadvantage, the Members of that Government became ** 


{till more relax'd and disjointed ; all which were Divine Judgments due tothe 
Sins and Corruptions of the People. But before the Time came, that God 


was pleas'd to reſtore the Glory of a degenerate Nation, he thought fit to pu- 
niſh it with a Reign more calamitous and diſhonourable than the worſt Years 


of the two laſt ; which was unfortunately introduc'd b an Inter- regnum, and 


The Princeſs the ſetting up a popular, but unexpected Title. For by King Edward's Death, 
3 in Dor according to King Henry's Will and an Act of Parliament, the Crown devoly'd 


1 upon his eldeſt Siſter Mary; who was now in her Way to London, in Obedi- 


ence to the Letter written to her to come and viſit her Brother in his Sickneſs. | 


She was come within half a Day's Journey of the Court, when ſhereceiv'd pri- 
vate Advice from the Earl of Arundel that her Brother was dead, and what was 
done concerning the Lady Janes Succeſſion; and likewiſe that the King's 
Death was conceal d, with a Deſign to enſnare her before ſhe knew of it; and 


therefore he advis'd her to retire. At firſt ſhe was at a great Loſs, but re- 


collecting that the Duke of Northumberland was much hated in Norfolk, for 
the great Slaughter he had made of Xer's People in the laſt Reign, ſhe therefore 


the ret t choſe to gothat way tothe Caſtle of Framinghamin Suffolk : Which Place being of 


Strength, 


Chap. II. . 
Strength, and not far from the Sea, if her Deſigns ſhould miſcarry, ſhe might 
have an Opportunity from thence to fly over to the Emperor, who was then 
in Flanders, | | 

But before ſhe arriv'd there, ſhe wrote on the ninth of Fly to the Council, 

and let them know She undeſtood that ber Brot her was dead, by which ſhe was 
to ſucceed to the Crown, but was ſurpriz'd (he had ny Acccunt from them: She 
was ſenſible in what Conſultations they were ingag d; but ſhe was willing to 
pardon all that was tranſacted, to ſuch as would return to their Duty, and 
proclaim her Title to the Crown. Upon this Letter, they found the King's 7% cane 
Death could be no longer conceal'd ; therefore the Dukes of Suffolk and Nor. ve fo 
thumberland repair'd to Durham Houſe, where the Lady Fane lodg'd, and 
acknowledg'd her for their Soveraign Queen. As ſhe had a moſt tender 
Affection for the King, ſo his Death was a great Affliction to her; and the 
new Proſpect of a Crown, rather increas'd than diminiſh'd her Sorrow. She was jy charades, 

a Lady that ſeein'd born to the higheſt Fortunes; and being ſixteen Years of 
Age, had all the Excellencies and Perfections both of Body and Mind. Her 
Tutor was Doctor Elmer, from whom ſhe learn'd the Latin and Greek Tongues 
to a mighty Perfection: And delighting much in Study, ſhe imbib'd the Pre- 
cepts of true Morality ſo early, that as ſhe was not tainted with the Levities, 
not to ſay Vices of thoſe of her Age and Condition, fo ſhe attain'd to the 
Practice of the higheſt Notions of Philoſophy. Roger Aſcham, Tutor to the 
Princeſs Elizabeth, coming to wait on her at her Father's Houſe in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, found her reading Plato's Works in Greek, while the reſt of the Family 
were hunting in the Park, he ask'd her, ſhow ſhe could he abſent from ſuch 
pleaſant Diverſions She anſwer'd, The Pleaſures of che Park were but Sha- 
dows to what ſhe had been in reading Plato's Phedon; and added, That ſhe 
3 it one of the greateſt Bleſſings God had given her, That ſhe had ſharp 

arents and a gentle Schoolmaſter, which made her delight ſo much in her Stu- 
dies, She read the Scriptures much, and had attain'd great Knowledge in Di- 
vinity ; and yet with all theſe Advantages of Birth and Parts, ſhe was ſo humble, 
ſo-penfle, and pious, that ſhe charmꝰ q all Perſons that knew her, and none more 
than the late King, who was about the fame Age, and with all his Abilities was 
judg'd inferior to her in Learning. In thoſe ſudden Turns of her Condition, as 
ſhe was not exalted at the Viewof a Throne; ſo ſhe was as little dejected, when 
her Palace was made her Priſon. The only Paſſion ſhe ſhew'd was that of the 
nobleſt Kind, in the Concern ſhe expreſs'd for her Father and Husband, who fell 
with her, and ſeemingly on her Account, tho? really Northumberland's Am- 
bition, and her Father's Weakneſs ruin'd her. When the Crown was firſt 
offer'd by them, ſhe rejected it, declaring, She knew, that of Right it belong d 
to the late King's Siſters, and ſo ſbe could not with a good Conſcience aſſume it. 
But it was told her, That both the Fudges and Privy-Conncellors had declar'd, 
that it fell to her according to Lam; which being join'd with the Importuni- 
ties of her Husband, who had more of his Father's Temper, than of her Phi- 
loſophy, caus'd her at laſt to ſubmit. | — 

Upon this, Orders were given for proclaiming her Queen the next Day; and s i: pre- 
the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, with twenty more of the Nobility and Privy ten. 
Council, ſet their Hands to a Letter written to the Princeſs Mary, letting her | 

know, That Queen Jane was nom their Soveraign, according to the ancient 
Laws of the Land, and the late King's Letters Patents, and that the Mar- 
riage between her Father and Mother was declar'4 null by the Laws of God 
and Man: Therefore they required her to recede from her Pretenſions, and ſub- 
mit to the preſent Eſtabliſhment ; promiſing, That if ſhe ſhew'd wa elf obedi- 
ent, they would be all ready to do hen any Service that was conſiſtent with 
their Duties. On the following Day they proclaim'd Queen Jane; in which 
Proclamation they ſet forth, That the late King had by Patent excluded both 
his Siſters, who had been illegitimated by Sentences paſs d in the Eccleſiaſtical 
| 8 | KLeeee | Courts, 
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Courts, and confirm'd in Parliament; and at beſt they were only his Siſters 
* by the half Blood, and fo not inheritable by the Laws of England. There 
* wasalſocauſe to fear, that they might marry Strangers, and change the Laws, 
and ſubject the Nation to the Tyrauny of the See of Rome. Next to them 
the Crown fell to the Dutcheſs of Suffolk; and it was provided, that if ſhe 
© ſhould have no Sons, when the King dy'd, the Crown ſhould devolve on her 
Daughter, who was born and marryd in the Kingdom: Upon which they 
© aſſerted her Right, as ſhe promis'd to maintain the true Religion, and the 
Laus of the Land.“ When this was proclaim'd, great Multitudes were ga- 
ther'd to hear it ; but there were very few that ſhouted with the Acclamations 
ordinary on this Occaſion. And whereas a Vintner's Boy expreſs d {ome Scorn, 
when he heard the Proclamation, he was the next Day ſet in a Pillory, and 
had his Ears nail'd to it; while a Herald in his Coat read the Nature of his 
Offence to the People, who were call'd together by the Sound of Trumpets. 
Haris Cen Upon this Proclamation the People were in great Diſtractions, and variety 
ſeres upon it. f Cenſures and Opinions paſs'd upon it. Thoſe who look'd upon the King of 
England's Power to proceed im mediately from God, ſaid it muſt deſcend only 
by Inheritance; and ſince the King's Siſters were under Sentences of Illegitima- 
tion, it ought to deſcend to the young Queen of Scotland, who was the next 
Heir. Others ſaid, that tho' a Prince were nam'd immediately by God, yet 
upon great Reaſons he might alter the Succeſſion from its uſual Courſe, as Da- 
vid preferr'd Solomon to Adonijah : But it was ſaid this did not belonging to the 
Kings of England, whoſe Rights and Prerogatives did not ariſe from any Di- 
vine Deſignation, but from a long Poſſeſſion and the Laws of the Land; there- 
fore as the King could by Law limit the Prerogative, ſo he could likewiſe 
limit the Succeſſion of the Crown; which had been the Opinion of Sir Tho- 
mas More. Others alledg'd Charles Brandon's Iſſue by the French Queen to be 
illegitimate, ' upon a Suppoſition of a prior Marti ige with one Mortimer. 
Others demanded, if the Right of Blood could not be cut off, why was the 
Scotch Queen excluded? Then as to half Blood, it was ſaid to be only a Rule 
in Law for private Families, which did not extend to the Crown, The Power 
of limiting the Succeſſion by Patent or Teſtament was ſaid to be only a Perſo- 
nal Truſt in King Henry VIII. and that it did not deſcend to his Heirs, fo that 
King Edward's Patents were thought to be of no Force. Then the Severity 
azainlt the Vintner's Boy in the beginning of a dubious Title, was thought a 
great Error in Policy; it being a well grounded Maxim, That all Govern- 
ments ought to begin with Acts of Clemency, and to affect the Love rather 
than the Fear of the People. And Northumberland's Proceeding againſt the late 
Protector, by a foul Conſpiracy, and the Suſpicions he lay under of being the 
Author of the lite King's untimely Death, begot a violent Averſion in the 
People to him; which much diſpos'd thein to ſet up the Princeſs Mary. 
Queen Jane was proclaim'd in many Towns near London, yet the People 
were generally running to the Princeſs Mary, who now at Framingham Caſtle 
repair to declar d her ſelf Queen of England. Many from Norfolk repair'd to her, and 
the Princeſs à greater Body of Suffolk Gentlemen and others gather d about her, who were 
all for the Reformation. They urg'd her to declare whether ſhe would alter 
the Religion eſtabliſh'd by the late King's Reign; to whom ſhe gave full and 
ſolemn Aſſurances, That ſbe would make no Innovation or Change, but would 
be ſatisfy'd with the private Exerciſe of her own Religion. Upon which they 
were poſſeſs d with ſuch a firm Belief of her Sincerity, that they reſolv'd to 
hazard their Lives and Eſtates in the Cauſe of one, who had given them ſuch 
faithful Promiſes, The Earls of Bath and Suſſex rais'd Forces, and join'd 
with her; as likewiſe did the Sons of the Lord Vharton and Mordant, with 
many others. When the Council heard of this, they ſent the Earl of Hunting- 
ton's Brother to raiſe Men in Buckinghamſhire, and then to join the Forces 


that ſhould be ſent from London to New-Marker, The Duke of at 
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land, as the moſt valiant and ſafe Commander, was order'd to be General of 
the Army; but he was much confounded and diſtracted in his Thoughts. He 
found it of equal Importance to preſerve London and the Privy-Counſellors in 
a ſteady Fidelity, as to conduct the Army with Exactneſs; and a Miſcarriage 
of either of theſe was ſure to be fatal to him, So that he could ſcarcely re- 
ſolve in what Manner to proceed; he wanted a Man of Firmneſs and Spirit to 
leave behind him; and yet it was abſolutely neceſſary at once to diſſipate the 
Forces that were daily increafing about Queen Mary. Queen Fane and the 
Council were by his Means remov'd to the Tower, not only for State, accord- 
ing tothe Cuſtom of former Princes, but alſo for Security; for here the Coun- 
cil were under Command, and in effect Priſoners. He could do no more, but 
lay a ſtri& Charge onthe Council, to adhere firmly to Queen {one's Intereſts; 


— 


and ſo he march'd out of London on the fourteenth Day of July with ſix thou - Northum- 
ſand Foot, and two thouſand Horſe. But as he rod through the Streets, tho' hei gal: 


there were great Crouds of Spectators, no one cry d out to wiſh him Succeſs; ber 


vhich gave a melancholy Indication how ill they were affected to him. 


In the mean Time the Council us'd all Methods for their own Security, and 


ave the Emperor Notice of the Lady Fane's Succeſſion, and complain'd of the 
|; Diſturbance that was rais'd by the other Competitor, and that his Ambaſſador 
had too officiouſly intermeddled in their Affairs; but the Emperor would not 
ſo much as receive their Letters. Biſhop Ridley was appointed to preach upon 
Queen Fane's Title, and to animate the People againſt Queen Mary ; which 
he too raſhly obey'd. At the fame Time Northumberland being at Cam- 
bridge, where he was both Chancellorand Steward, caus'd the Vice-Chancel- 
lor to preach to the ſame Purpoſe ; but he kept to ſuch general Terms, that no 
great Offence was given, By this Time Queen Mary had caus'd her ſelf to be 
proclaim'd at Norwich; and ſent Letters all over England, requiring the Peers, 


rland mare 


and others of Quality, to come to her Aſſiſtance, Some Ships had been ſent u Party in- 
to lye on that Coaſt for intercepting her, if ſhe ſhould fly away; but thoſe who 5%: 


commanded them were ſo manag'd, that inſtead of acting againſt her, they 
declar'd for her. Sir Edward Haſtings having rais'd four thouſand Men in 
Buckinghamſhire, inſtead of joining the Duke of Northumberland, went over 
with them into her Service; and her Forces daily increaſing, ſhe was proclaim'd 
Queen in ſeveral Counties. All which made the Privy-Council now to ſe 
their Danger, .and to contrive how to free themſelves : The Earl of Arundel 
hated the Duke of Northumberland; the Marquis of Wincheſter was dextrous 
in ſhifting Sides for his Advantage; the Earl of Pembroke's Son had marry'd 
Queen Fane's Siſter, which made him think it neceſfary to provide for his 
own Safety by a ſpeedy Turn; and to theſe 1nany others were join d. They now 
pretend that it was neceſſary to give an Audience to the foreign Ambaſla- 
dors, who would not receive it in the Tower; and the Earl of Pembroke's 
Houſe was fix'd upon, he being leaſt ſuſpected. They alſo reported it was ne- 
ceſſary to treat with the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, for ſending more Forces 
to the Duke of Northumberland, concerning which he had very earneſtly 
writ to them. But as ſoon as they were got out, the Earl of Arundel preſs'd 


them to declare for Queen Mary; laying open all the Cruelties of Northum- + 


berland, under whoſe 'T 2 T they muſt reſolve to be enſlav'd, if they did 
not now ſhake it off, Upon this they ſent for the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
and eafily perſuaded them to concur with them; and fo they went immediately 


to Cheapſide, and proclaim'd Queen Mary on the nineteenth Day of July; and 38, 1, pro. 
from thence they repair'd to St. Pauls, where Te Deum wis ſung. They % 4 «: 


ſent next to the Tower, requiring the Duke of Suffolk to quit the Government 
of that Place, and the Lady Jane to lay down the Title of Queen; to which 
ſhe ſabmitted with as much Greatneſs of Mind, as her Father did with Ab- 
jectneſs of Spirit. They alſo ſent Orders to Northumberland to diſmiſs his 
orces, and to obey Queen Mary; = the Earl of Arundel and the Lord Pager 
|  Wweeceea”' pere 


London. 
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were ſent to carry this joy ful News to her, who ſtill continu'd at Framingham 

The End of Caſtle, And thus ended the Reign of Queen Jane, which continu'd no longer 
Queen Jane's than nine Days. She in no manner conſented either to the Receiving; or the 
Reign. Poſſeſſing of her imaginary Kingdoms; but having always fear'd there ſtood 
a Scaffold ſecretly behind the Throne, ſhe was as well prepar'd to act her Part 


upon one, as ſhe did upon the other. | . 
When the Duke of Northumberland heard of this Turn of Affairs, he re- 


ſolv'd to ſwim with the Stream, and without ſtaying for Orders, he diſcharg'd 
his Forces, and went to the Market-Place at Cambridge, and proclaim'd the 
Queen, throwing his own Hat up for Joy, and crying, God ſave Queen Mary! 
But this would not ſecure him; for the next Morning the Earl of Arundel 
came from theQueen to arreſt him ; and when he was brought to him, he ſunk 
at once, and fell proſtrate at his Feet to beg his Favour, as it is uſual with a 
Mind ſwell'd with Ambition, which out of meaſure turns inſolent or abject, 
Northum- with the various Changes of Fortune. He, and three of his Sons, and 


Jenny Sir Thomas Palmer, who was his wicked Inſtrument againſt the Duke of So- 


722 merſet, were all ſent Priſoners to the Tower. And now all the People went 


to implore the Queen's Favour, and Biſhop Ridley among the reſt; but he was 
ſent to the Tower; for ſhe was both offended with him for his Sermon, and 
reſolv'd to reſtore Bonner again to the See of London. Some of the Judges, 
and ſeveral Noblemen were alſo ſent thither, among the reſt the Duke of 
Suffolk. But three Days after the laſt was ſet at Liberty; for he being a 
weak Man, and not very dangerous to the State, was fix'd upon as the firſt 
Inſtance of the Queen's Clemency at her Acceſſion to the Throne. As the 
Queen came towards London ſhe was met on the Way by her Siſter Eligebetb, 
with a thouſand Horſe, who came to ſhew their Zeal to maintain both their 


Queen Mary Titles, which in the late Conteſt had been ſo cloſely ally'd. She made her 


pm * aN into London with extraordinary Pomp and Solemnity; and coming to 

: the Tower, ſhe gave Liberty to ſeveral conſiderable Perſons, as the old Duke of 
Norfolk, who had been almoſt ſeven Years a Priſoner ; Biſhop Gardiner, who 
had been five Years there; the Dutcheſs of Somerſer, who had been kept there 
near two Years; and the Lord Courtney, Son to the Marquis of Exeter, who 
had been detain'd fifteen Years, ever ſince his Father's Attainder. So now ſhe 
was peaceably ſettled in the Throne, without any Effuſion of Blood; having 
broke through a Confederacy againſt her, which ſeem'd to be ſo ſtrong, that if 
the chief Head of it had not been univerſally odious to the Nation, it could 
not have been ſo eaſily diſſipated, 


&. Th II. Queen Mary was thirty ſeven Years of Age when ſhe came to the . 
Crown; being a Lady of great Vii tues, and ſtrict in her Religion even to Su- G4 
1333" perſtition. Her Temper was generous, but much corrupted by Melancholy, e, 
eg. I. which was partly natural to her, but much encreas'd by the croſs Accidents of 
ber Life, both before and after her Advancement; fo that ſhe became ſower 
Ker former and ſplenatick, and had too much of the Spaniſh Moroſeneſs. She adher'd fo 
2 Be. reſolutely to her Mother's Intereſts, that it was believ'd her Father once de- 
ſign'd to have taken her Life: Upon which her Mother wrote a very devout 
Letter to her, charging her to truſt in God, and keep her ſelf pure, and to 
obey the King in all Things, except in Matters of Religion; and ſent her two 
Books in Latin for her Entertainment, St. Jerom's Epiſtles, and a Book of 
the Life of Chriſt. The King's Diſpleaſure was then ſo great, that neither 
the Duke of Norfolk, nor Gardiner, durſt venture to intercede for her: Cran- 
mer was the only Man that would hazard himſelf, and did it ſo effectually, as 
intirely to prevail with the King. But after her Mother's Death, ſhe hearken d 
to other Councils; ſo that upon Anne Bolen's Fall ſhe made a full Submiſſion to 
him, as was formerly mention'd. She alſo in many Letters, which ſhe wrote both 
to her Father and to Cromwell, ſolemnly proteſted great Sorrow for her for- 
| | 1 
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mer Obſtinacy, and declar', Thar ſhe pus ber Soul into his Eni, and cher 


ber Conſcience ſhould be always directed by bim: And being ask'd what her 


Opinion was concerning Pilgrimages, Purgatory and Relicks, ſhe anſwer'd, 
| That ſhe had no Opinion, but ſuch as ſhe receiv'd from the King, who had 
ber whole Heart in his keeping; and might imprint upon it, in theſe and all 
ot her Matters, whatever his ineſtimable Virtue, exalted Wiſdom, and excel- 
lent Learning ſbould think convenient for ber. So perfectly had ſhe learn'd 
the Stile, that ſhe knew was moſt acceptable to her A After that, ſhe 
was in all Points obedient to him; ol during her Brother's Reign, ſhe only 
pleaded for that Way of Wang that was in Uſe at her Father's Death, 
But now being come to the C 


rown, notwithſtanding her Promiſes to the % 2reſmne 


Suffolk Gentlemen to ſtand by her Brother's Religion, neither that, nor her 29" 


Father's could fatisfie her; yet when ſhe thought where to fix, ſhe was di- 
ſtracted between two different Schemes that were preſented to her. Gardiner 
and all that had comply'd in the former Times, mov'd, That at firſt ſhe ſhould 
bring all Things back to the ſame State they had been fix'd, when her Father 
dy'd; and after that by eaſie and regular Steps ſhe might again return to a 
full Obedience to the See of Rome, But ſhe her ſelf was more inclin'd to re- 
turn immediately into the Boſom of the Romiſb Church; and ſhe thought ſhe 
could not any other way be legitimated, but in this ſhe was in danger of pro- 


ceeding too haſtily. Gardiner finding that Political Maxims made no great Im- Biſhop Gardi. 
eſſion upon her, and that he was eſteem'd by her as a ſubtle temporizing 1 


an, addreſs'd himſelf to the Emperor, who better underſtood Government 
and Mankind; and undertook, that if he would procure him to be Chancellor, 
he would ſo manage Aff urs, that in a ſhort Time he would effect all things to 
the Queen's Deſire; and that there was no Danger but in her making too large 
Steps, and being ſo much govern'd by Italian Councils : For he underſtood 
that ſhe had already ſent for Cardinal Pool. The People had a ſtrong Ayerſion 
to the Papal Authority, and the Nobility and Gentry were apprehenſive of 
loſing the Abby-Lands; therefore it was neceſſary gradually and flowly to 
remove thoſe Prejudices. He alſo aſſur'd the Emperor, That he would zea- 
louſly ſerve all luis Intereſts, and ſhew'd him how neceſſary it was to ſtop the 
coming of Cardinal Pool, who ſtood attainted by Act of Parliament; and in 
this he was the more urgent, becauſe he knew the Cardinal hated him. The 
Emperor upon this wrote ſo effectually to the Queen to depend upon Gardiner's 


Counſels, that on the thirteenth of Auguſt he was made Lord Chancellor, and He ir made 
the Conduct of Affairs put Ae his Hands. The old Duke of kg ** 


was alſo much regarded by the Queen, who being now at Liberty, alledg 
that he was never truly Attainted, and that it was no legal Act that had paſs'd 
againſt him; by which Plea he recover'd his Eſtate, and all the Grants that 
had been made out of it, were declar'd void at Common Lac. | 


He was made Lord High-Steward for the Trial of the Duke of Northum- y 


berland, with his Son the Earl of Warwick, and the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton, All that they pleaded for themfelves lay in two Points; the one was, 


Whether any thing ated 7 Order of Council, and the Authority of the Great The Tvials of 
h 


Northum- 
and 5 


Seal, cauld be Treaſon? The other was, Whether ſuch as were as 3.8 as 
themſelves, could fit and judge them? The Judges anſwer'd, That the 
Seal, or Privy-Council of one that was not lawful Queen, could give no Au- 


thority, nor Indemnity: And, That all Peers who were not convicted by Re- 
1 judge them. Theſe Points being determin'd againſt them, 


cord, might 5 
they pleaded Guilty, aud ſubmitted to the Queen's Mercy; fo Sentence paſs d 
upon them: And the next Day Sir Joh Gates, Sir Thomas Palmer, and ſome 
others, were x oh and condemn'd : But of all theſe, it was reſolv'd, that only 
Northumberland, Gates and Palmer ſhould ſuffer. Biſhop Heath was ap- 


berland 
real others. 


pointed to attend on Norchumberland, and to prepare him for Death: He then 


profefs'd, He bad always been of the old Religion in bis Heart, and bad _ 
ply 


— 


phy d againſt bis Conſtience; but whether it was true, or ſpoken in Hopes of 


Life, as it cannot be certainly known, ſo it ſhews he had but little Religion, 
either in his Life, or at his Death. But he was a Man of ſuch a high Tem- 


r, that it was reſolv d to put him out of a Capacity of revenging himſelf upon 
his Enemies: So on the twenty ſecond of Auguſt, he and the other two were 
beheaded. There paſt ſome Expoſtulations between him and Gates, each accu- 
ſing the other as the Author of their Ruin; but they were ſeemingly recon- 

, cil'd, and proſeſs d they forgave one another. The Duke made a long Speech, 

conſeſſing his former ill Life, and the Juſtice of the Sentence againſt him; He 
* exhorted the People to ſtand to the Religion of their Anceſtors, and to reje& 
all Novelties, and to drive the Preachers of them out of the Nation; and de- 
* clar'd he had temporiz d againſt his Conſcience, and that he was always of 
* the Religion of his Forefathers.” And thus dy'd the ambitious Duke of 
Northumberland, who was an extraordinary Man, *till he was rais d very 
high: But that tranſported him beyond Meaſure, and he was ſo ſtrangely 
chang'd in the laſt Paſſages of his Life, that it increas'd the Jealouſies of his 
having haſten'd King Edward”s Death; and that the Horrors of that Guilt did 
ſo haunt him, that both the Judgment and Courage ſhown in the former Parts 
of his Life, ſeem'd now to have quite abandon'd him. However the Duke of 
Somerſet's Blood lay heavy upon him; and it is obſervable, That as he ſuffer'd 
under the ſame Fate, and upon the very ſame Block, that the other did; ſo it 
was his Fortune to be laid under the fame Stone, in the ſame Grave, where 
they now lye like good Friends, who living were irreconcilable Enemies, 
x. Fdward'; As to King Edward's Death, there was no ſtrict Enquiry made after it; and 
Fun ral. all the Honour done to his Memory, was to allow him Funeral Rites, On 
the eighth Day of Auguſt, he was bury'd at Weſtminſter; and the Queen had 
a ſolemn Obſequy, and Mailes for him in the Tower. Biſhop Day was ap- 


They are be- 
headed. 


pointed to preach the Funeral Sermon; in which he prais d the King, but 


ſeverely exclain!d againſt the Adminiſtration of Affairs under him. It had 
been refolv'd to bury him according to the old Forms; but Cranmer oppos d 
that, and prevail'd that he ſhould be bury'd according to the Form then eſta- 
bliſh'd by Law. He himſelf officiated, and ended the Solemnity with a Commu- 
nion; all which heperform'd with a moſt lively Sorrow, as having both lov'd the 
King beyond Expreſſion, and looking on his Funeral as the Burial of the Re- 
formation, and as a great Step towards his own, This ſoon began to appear 
for in a few Days after ſeveral Advances were made towards that Work, The 
Queen at firſt, to mollifie the Proceedings, declar'd in Council, on the twelfth 
Day of Auguſt, That tho ſhe was fix'd in her own Religion, yet ſhe would 
not compel at hers to it; but would leave that to the Motions of God's Spirit, 
4 Difturlance and the Labours of good Preachers. The Day following, Doctor Bonner went 
r St. Paul's. to St. Paul's, where the Sermon was preach'd by Bourn his Chaplain; . who 
extreamly extolPd his Patron, and violently inveigh'd againſt the Sufferings he 
had ſuſtaind. Upon this a Tumult was rais'd by the People, who could not 
bear any Reflections upon the pious King Edward: Soine threw Stones at him, 
and one darted a Dagger at the Pulpit, with ſuch Force, that it ſtuck faſt 
in the Wood. Rogers and Bradford, two eminent Preachers, were preſent, 
and ſo much in Credit with the People, that they eaſily quieted them, 
and convey'd Bourn ſafe to his Houſe. This was a very deſirable Acci- 
dent to the Romaniſts ;, and gave them a Colour to prohibit Preaching, by a 
The Queen's publick Inhibition in the Queen's Name. In which ſhe declai'd, © That her 
Inhititiom. « Religion was the ſame that it had been from her Infancy, but that ſhe would 
* compel none of her Subjects in Matters of Religion, *c;ll publick Order ſhould 
be taken in it by common Conſent. She requir'd her People to live e 9-4 
and not to uſe the Terms of Papiſt or Heretict, or other reproachful 
Speeches; and that none ſhould preach without ber ſpecial Licenſe: She 
* alſo charg'd them not to puniſh any on the Account of the late Rebellion, 


* but, 
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« but as they ſhould be aut borix d by her. She would be ſorry to be driven to 


execute the Severity of the Law; but was reſolv'd not to ſuffer Rebellious 


« Actions to go unpuniſb d. This gave great Occaſion for Cenſure: It ſhew'd _ 


what Religion ſhe profeſs'd, which was worſe than that of her Father: Her 
ſpecial Licence was an inimediate Interdi& upon all the Pulpits in England ; 
and her threatning to proceed. againſt ſuch as were guilty of the late Revolt, 
ſtruck a great Terror to the City of London; for the chief of the City were 
principally concetn'd in it. | 

Now all Things began to be carry'd on with great Warmth and Violence ; 


a {till the Suffolk Gentlemen 1 45 that their Services and the Queen's 


romiſes gave them a Title to own their Religion more avowedly : But Orders 
were ſent to the Biſhop of Norwich to execute the Queen's Injunctions, and to 


fee that none preach'd without a ſpecial Licence. Upon which ſome of thoſe rw ren, 
4 — Suffolk 
entlemen, 


who had been moſt ſerviceable in her Neceſſities, came to put the Queen in 
mind of her poſitive Promiſe : But ſhe ſent them home with a ſevere Anſwer, 
That the Members ought not to rule the Head; but they were to learn to obey, 
and not to govern : And when one of them more confidently inſiſted upon her 
Promiſe, he was order'd to ſtand three Days in the Pillory, as having aid 
Words tending to defarne the Queen; which was a diſmal Omen of a ſevere 
Government, when the claim ing of Promiſes paſs d for a Crime, Bradford 
and Rogers were allo ſecur d,  upotf a Pretence that the Authority they ſhew'd 
in quieting the Tumult, was a Proof that they had firſt rais'd it. Gardiner, 
Ronner, Tonſial, Heath and Day were all reſtor'd to their Biſhopricks, and 
the Sentences paſs'd againſt them in the late Reign null'd. Gardiner had Au- 
thority given him to grant Prieſts Licences to preach in any Church, as he 
ſhould appoint; by which the Reformed were not only ſilenc'd, but their 
Churches and Pulpits were thrown open to ſuch as that unreaſonable Man 
ſhould ſend among them. This caus'd the Impriſonment of many, and parti- 

cularly the two Biſhops of Exeter and Gloceſter, Coverdale, and Hogper. Images 

began to be ſet up, and the old Rites were in many Places renew'd, all which 


was incourag'd by the Government, tho' directly againſt Law. Of this Judge And of Judge 


Hales was ſenſible, who thought his Refuſing to concur with the reſt for ex- Hales. 


cluding the Queen gave him no common Priviledge; therefore when he 
went his Circuit, in his Charge at Kent he requit*] the Juſtices to ſee to 
the Execution of King Edward's Laws, that ſtill cotitinu'd in Force. But up- 
on his Return, he was forthis committed to the Marſbalſæa, and remov'd from 
Priſon to Priſon, where the good old Man was fo terrify'd with his Enemies 
Deſigns, that his Brain was turn'd; and he firſt made an Attempt upon his 


Life with a Pen- knife, and tho' he was afterwards ſet at Liberty, his Diſorder was 


yet it was unbecoming a Man in bis 


ſo great that he drowned himſelf, On the other fide Judge Bromley, tho he had 
made no Scruple in declaring for the Queen's Excluſion, yet ſince he profeſs'd 


himſelf a Papiſt, was made Lord Chief Juſtice :: And Montague, who had pro- tn of Fudge 
ontague. 


ceeded ih it with extream Averſion, yet becauſe he was for the Reformation, 
was impriſon'd, depriv'd of his Lands given him by the late King, and ſevere- 
ly find: Tho' he had this Merit to plead, that he had ſent his Son and a Body 
of Men to declare for the Queen; and had this alſo to recommend him to her 
Pity, that he had a Family of (ix Sons, and eleven Daughters. 

Paris theſe melancholy Proſpects, Cranmer, who for a while had kept 
himſelf quiet, was advis'd by ſome Friends to fly beyond Sea; but heanſwer'd, 
That thy be could not diſſuade LY Hing in ſuch a threatning Storm, 

tation, who was ſo deeply concern'd in 
the Changes formerly made, Therefore he prepir'd a Paper, In which he 
v eclar d Hinte. with Peter Martyr, and ſome othiers, ready to prove the Errors 
«© of the Maſs, and to defend the whole Doctrine and Service publiſh'd by the 
late King, as moſt conformable to the Word of God, and the Practice of the 
ancient Church for many Ages. This being diſcover'd by an Accident, the 
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Arch-Biſhop was cited to the Star-Chamber, to anſwer to it : He acknow- 
ledg'd it was his, and declar*d he deſign d to have inlarg d it, and aftix'd it on 
St Paul's and other Churches. He was at this Time diſmiſs'd; for Gardiner, / 
' whoſaw the Queen deſign'd to put Cardinal Pool in his See, now us'd all En- 
deavours to preſerve him. Some diſcreetly mov'd that a ſinall Penſion might 
be aſſign'd him, and that he ſhould be ſuffer'd to live privately : For the happy 
Sweetneſs of his Temper had procur'd ſuch an univerſal Love from the People, 
that it was thought too bold a Step to proceed to Extremities with ſuch a Man, 
Others ſaid, he had been the chief Author of all the Hereſie in the Nation, 
and that it wasnot decent for the Queen to ſhew any Favour to him, that had 
pronounc'd the Sentence of her Mother's Divorce. Theſe laſt Counſels pre- 
vail'd moſt with the zealous Queen; and within a Week after, he and Biſhop 
Cranmer, Latimer, and ſeveral other Preachers were committed to Prifon. Peter Martyr, 
Latimer, ond who had come over upon the publick Faith, had leave given him to depart the 
, Nation ; ſo had Fobn 4 Laſco, and the German Congregation. Many of the 
Engliſh foreſeeing the Storm, reſolv'd to withdraw in Time; and when the 
Strangers were requir'd to be gone, they went under that Covert in great Num- 
Great Num- bers. But the Council underſtanding that about a thouſand had fo convey'd 
bers leave the themſelves away, gave Order that none ſhould be luff-r21 to go as Strangers, 
Ca but thoſe who had a Certificate from the Ambaſlador of the Princes to whom 
they belong'd. With thoſe who fled beyond Sea, ſeveral eminent Preachers 
went; among whom were Cox, Sandys, Grindal and Horn, all highly ad- 
vanc'd by Queen El:zabeth. 
| Theſe Things began to alienate the People from the Government, therefore 
| | on the other Side, great Care, was taken to molifie and ſweeten them. The 
| Queen beſtow'd the chief Offices of her Houſhold on thoſe who had aſſiſted 
her in her Extremity; there being no Way more effectual to ingage all 
to adhere to the Crown, than the grateful Acknowledgment of paſt Ser- 
vices. An unuſual Honour was done to Rateliſ Earl of Suſſex, who had 2 
particular Licence granted him under the Great-Seal to cover his Head in the 
The Queen's Queen's Preſence. Theſe Things being ſettled, ſhe proceeded to her Corona- 
Coronation. tion; and on the Jaſt Day of September ſhe rod in her open Chariot through 
| London towards Weſtminſter, attended with a glorious Cwalcade in this Order. 
Firſtrod a great Number of Gentlemen and Knights, then Doctors, then Judges, 
then Biſhops, then Lords, then the Council ; after whom follow'd the Knights 
of the Bath in their Robes, then the Biſhop of Wincheſter Lord Chancellor, 
and the Marqueſs of Wincheſter Lord High- Treaſurer: Next came the Duke of 
Norfolk, and after him the Earl of Oxford, who bore the Sword ; then the 
Lord Mayor in Crimſon Velvet, who bore the Scepter of Gold: Then came 
the Queen's Chariot, follow'd by another Chariot, in which ſate her Siſter 
Elizabeth with the Lady Anne of Cleve; who were likewiſe follow'd by a 
noble Train of Ladies and Gentlewomen on Horſeback. In this Order they 
rode through the principal Streets to Weſtminſter, where in many Places were 
magnificent Pageants and Shows, and many rich Preſents were made to the 
Queen. The next Day ſhe was publickly crown'd at Weſtminſter, by Biſhop 
Gardiner, who with ten other Biſhops, all in their Mitres, Coapes and Croſiers, 
perform'd that Ceremony with great Pomp and Solemnity 3 and Biſhop Day 
Her Lege preach'd the Coronation Sermon. But Gardiner had prepar'd a Largneſs of an 
zo her SubjeFr. extraordinary Nature for the Queen to diſtribute that Day among the People; 
| beſides a general Pardon, he caus'd a Proclamation to be publiſh'd, ſetting forth, 
* That the Queen did diſcharge her Subje&s of the two Tenths, two Fit- 
* teenths, and a Subſidy that had been granted by the laſt Parliament: And 
* ſhe alſodeclzr'd thatſhe would both pay her Father's and her Brother's Debts ; 
and tho' her Treaſure was much exhauſted, yet ſhe eſteem'd the Love of her 


People her beſt Treaſure, and forgave their Taxes, in lieu of which MS 
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tired only the Hearts of her Subjects, and that they would ſerve God ſincere- 


Beal. 
& c. 


> * and pray earneſtly for ger. | 
ot long after, on the tenth of Ofober, a Parliament met according to Sum- 25. ft ber- 
mons : In many Places of the Country, Men had been choſen by Force and l inchir 


Threats; in other Places thoſe imploy d by the Court, by Violence hinder'd the mY 
Free-holders from coming to chuſe; in many Plates falſe Returns were made ? 


and ſome zealous for the Reformation were forcibly turn'd out of the Houſe o 
Commons; all which was afterwards offer'd as a Ground upon which that 
Parliament, and all Acts made in it, might be annull'd. There only came two 
of the reform'd Biſhops to the Houſe of Lords, Taylor and Harley, the Bi- 
ſhops of Lincoln and Hereford ;, the two Arch-Biſhops, and three Biſhops were 
then in Priſon, and the reſt ſtaid at home, When- Maſs began to be faid the 


two reform*d Biſhops went out, as ſome reported, but were never ſuffer'd to 


return to their Places; others ſay, that refuſing to join in that Worſhip, they 
were violently thruſt out. In the Houſe of Commons, ſome of the moſt For- 
ward mov'd, that King Edward's Laws might be review'd ; but Things were 
not ripe enough for that Project. The Commons ſent up a Bill of Tonnage 
and Poundage, which the Lords ſent down amended in two Proviſo's; and the 
Commons did not then inſiſt upon their Privilege, that the Lords could make no 
Alterations in a Money-Bill. The only publick Bill that was finiſh'd this Seſ- 
ſion, was a Repeal of all the late Statutes, making any Crime Treaſon, that was 
not ſo by the twenty fifth of Edward the Third ; or Felony, that was not fo 
before King Henry the Eighth : Excepting from the Benefit of this Act all that 
were put in Priſon before the End of September laſt ; who were likewiſe ex- 
cepted out of the general Pardon, The Marchioneſs of Exeter, and her Son 5 
the Earl of Devonſbire, were reſtor'd to Blood by two private Acts; and then 
the Parliament was prorogu'd for three Days, that it might be ſaid, the firſt Seſ- 
fion under the Queen, was meerly for Ads of Grace and Mercy. | 

At their next Meeting, a Bill paſs'd through both Houſes in four Days, re- 
pealing the Divorce of the Queen's Mother ; In which they declar'd the Mar- 
e riage to be lawful ; and that malicious Perſons had poſſeſs'd the King 25. Queen's 
with Scruples concerning it; and had by Corruption procur'd the Seals of 
Foreign Univerſities condemning it: Upon which Cranmer had pronounc'd _ 
the Sentence of Divorce, which had been confirm'd in Parliament: They 
therefore looking upon the Miſeries that had befallen the Nation, ſince that 
« Time, as Judgments from God for that Sentence, did now condemn it, and 
* repeal the Acts confirming it. By this Gardiner perform'd his Promiſe in 
procuring her to be declar'd Legitimate, without mentioning the Pope's Au- 
thority : But in the drawing of it, he ſhewed that he was paſt all Bluſhing, 
when he procur'd ſuch a Repeal of a Sentence, which he had fo ſervily pro- 
moted : and when he particularly knew the Falſhood of this Pretence, that 
the Foreign Univerſities were corrupted ; as alſo that he had incourag'd it long 
before Cranmer ingag'd in it, and fate in Court with him when Sentence was 
pronounc'd. - By this Act the Princeſs Elizabeth was in effect illegitimated a 


ſecond Time, ſince the Ground on which her Mother's Marriage ſubſiſted, 


was the Divorce of the firſt: And it was upon this Pretence, or from old 
Reſentments, or a new Rivalry, that the Queen, who had hitherto treated her 
as a Siſter, began now to uſe her more ſeverely. The next Bill was a Repeal 
of all the Laws, made in King Edward's Reign, concerning Religion; By orber 48s. 
which, all Matters of Religion were again brought back to the ſame State 
King Henry had left them; and this was to take Place about two Months 
© after, till when all were at liberty to uſe the old or new Service, as th 
* pleas'd, Another Act paſs'd againſt all that ſhould Uiſquiet any Preacher for 
his Sermons, or interrupt Divine Offices; by which the Queen was empow- 
* '&r'd to reſtore the Service in all Particulars, as it had been before her Father 
made the Breach with Rome. Another Law was made, That if any to the 

| Fffff | Number, 
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Number of Twelve ſhould meet to alter any Thing in Religion, or for any 
© Riot, orſhould by any ublick Notice, ſuch as Bells and Beacons, gather 
the People together, and ſhould not diſperſe themſelves, upon Proclamation, 
* they and their Aſſiſtants were made guilty of Felony : And ifany more than 
two met forthoſe Ends, they ſhould ſuffer a Year's Impriſonment. By this 
all the Favour of the former Act of Repeal vaniſh'd, and prov'd no better than 
Deluſion. The Marquis of Northampton's ſecond Marriage was annull'd, as 
being founded upon falſe Surmiſes; and ſo was the Attainder of the Duke of 

TheLadyJane, Norfolk ſet aſide by this Parliament. At the fame time Arch-Biſhop Cranmer, 

Cromer" Guilford Dudley, and his Wife the Lady Fane, and two of his Brothers were 

red of Treaſm.try'd for Treaſon : They all confeſs'd the Indictments, only Cranmer appeal'd to 
the Judges, who knew with what Reluctancy he had conſented to the Excluſion 
of the Queen, and that he refus'd it, *till they, whoſe Profeſſion it was to 
know the Law, had fign'd it, They were all attainted of Treaſon for levying 
War againſt the Queen, and their Attainders were confirm'd in this Parlia- 
ment. Thus was Cranmer legally diveſted of his Arch-Biſhoprick ; but ſince 
he was put into it by the Pope's Authority, it was reſolv'd to degrade him by 
the Forms of the Canon Law; and the Queen was willing to Pardon his Trea- 
ſon, that it might appear ſhe did not act upon a Spirit of Revenge, but Zeal. 
In Reality, ſhe was often prevail'd upon to pardon Injuries agaiuſt her ſelf, 
but was ever inexorable in Matters of Religion. 


The Queens About this Time two Things began to be diſcover'd, which put the Parlia- aw. 


ſecret Degus. ment and Nation in much Diſorder : The one was the Queen's ſecret Treaty 

with the Court of Rome, and the other her deſign d Marriage with the Empe- 

ror's Son Philip. As to the Fir/?, when ſhe came to the Crown, the Pope's 

Legate at Bruſſels ſent over Commendone, afterwards a Cardinal, to try if he 

could ſpeak privately with her, and to perſuade her to reconcile her Kingdom 

to the Apoſtolick Sce. Ihe Management of the Affair was left to his Diſcre- 

tion, for the Legate would not truſt his important Secret to Gardiner, nor any 

of the other Biſhops. Commendone came over in the Diſguiſe of a Merchant, 

and by Accident met with one of the Queen's Servants, who had liv'd ſome 

Years beyond Sea, and being known to him, by his Means he procur'd Acceſs 

to the Queen, She aſlur'd him of her firm Reſolution to return to the Obedi- 

ence of that See, but charg'd him to proceed with great Niceneſs and Pru- 

dence; for if it were too early diſcover'd, it might diſturb her Affairs, and 

obſtruct the Deſign. By him ſhe wrote both to the Pope, and to Cardinal Pool, 

and urg'd the ſending over Pool with a Legantine Power: She alſo ask'd him, 

whether the Pope might not diſpenſe with the Cardinal to marry, fince he was 

only in Deacons Orders. This prov'd the Foundation of Commendone's Ad- 

vancement, and was a joyful Meſſag e to the Court of Rome; where was a pub- 

lick Thankſgiving for three Days, and the Pope ſaid Maſs himſelf ; and gave 

a Largeſs of Indulgences, in which he was the more liberal, becauſe they were 

like to recover their former Reputation. Yet all that Commendone declar'd in 

the Confiſtory, was, That he underſiood from good Hands, that Queen Mary 

was diſpos'd to a Re-union, Some ofthe ſtiffer Cardinals thought it below the 

Pope's Diguity to ſend a Legate, till an Embaſſie came firſt from the Queen to 

defirethat Favour ; but the Secret being generally whiſper'd among them, and 

Cardinal Pool the Succeſs inſur'd, Cardinal Pool was appointed to go Legate, with a plenary 

ron” Authority. Gardiner was very apprehenſive of this Man, and therefore advis'd 

the Emperor to ſtop him in his Journey; and to touch the Emperor in the 

tendereſt Part, it is ſaid that he let him know that the Queen had ſome In- 
clinations for the Cardinal. The Emperor had now propos d a Match wi 

her for his Son, tho he was nine Years younger than ſhe; yet ſhe being but thirty 

ſeven, there was Reaſon ſufficient to hope for Children, and the uniting England 

to the Spaniſh Monarchy ſeem d to be all that was wanting to the Ruin of the 


French Kingdom. The Queen found ſtrong Inducements to determine * 
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of Religion: But the Emperor was convinced that Gardiner's Methods were 


of their Members, with an Addreſs to her, not to marry a Stranger; in whic 


this Progafition; for ſhe found it would be difficult, if not Impracticable, to 
f Il Eſtabliſhment of her Religion without the Aſſiſtance of a Foreign 
ower. 


The reſtoring of the Papal Power, and the Match with the Prince of Spain, 
were two things of ſuch uneaſie Digeſtion, that it was not fit to adventure on 
both at once; therefore the Emperor urg d the Queen to begin with her Mar- : 
riage, and by that ſhe would be enabled to carry on her other Deſigns. AS. 
length the Queen herſelf was perſwaded to ſend to Pool, to adviſe him to ſtop 
his Journey for ſome Time; to whom ſhe ſent over the Acts of this Parlia- 
ment, To let him know what Progreſs ſhe was making, and to aſſure him ſhe 
* would uſe all convenient Expedition in the Re-union : But the Parliament 
* hadexpreſs'd fo great an Averſion to the reſtoring the Pope's Power, and were 
* ſo apprehenſive of loſing the Abby-Lands, that it would greatly prejudice 
© her Affairs, if ſhe came over before her Subjects Minds were better prepar'd. 
To ſhew her Confidence in him, ſhe alſo defir'd him to ſend her a Liſt of ſuch 
as were moſt proper to be made Biſhops, in Room of thoſe remov'd. The 
Cardinal was very uneaſie at his being ſtopp'd in his Journey, and wrote %, (wer. 
her a long Anſwer, * In which he rejoic'd at the Acts that were paſs'd, but ob- 

* ſerv'd great Defects in them: In that concerning her Mother's Marriage, there 
* was no mention made of the Pope's Bull of Diſpenſation, by which only it 
© could bea lawful Marriage: The other for ſetting up the Worſhip, as it was 
in the End of her Father's Reign, was more exceptionable, for the Nation 
Vas then in a State of Schiſm, and fo this had eſtabliſh'd Schiſm by a Law. 
* Hedeclar'd that he had been very frankly diſpatch'd by the Pope and the 
Conſiſtory, with many favourable Inſtructions ; but if theſe were fo deſpis'd, 
and ſtill he ſtopp'd, it might provoke his Holineſs to recall his Power. He 
was ſenſible all this flow'd from the Emperour, who perhaps would adviſe her 
to follow ſuch Political Maxims as had govern'd him; but his ill Succeſs in 
the Buſineſs of the Interim, might well diſcourage others from following 
* ſuch Counſels : And he fear'd that carnal Policy might govern her ſo much, 
as ſhe would fall from her Simplicity in Chriſt, He deſir'd her to take Cou- 
rage, and depend upon God; and advis'd her to go herſelf to the Parliament, 
having firſt prepar'd ſome to ſecond her, and to declare, That ſbe was touch d 
in Conſcience with a Senſe of the Sin of Schiſm, and that therefore ſbe deſir'd 
the AS of Attainder that ſtood againſt Cardinal Pool might be repeal'd, and 
* that he might be invited to come over, and reconcile them to the Apoſtolic% 
«* See: And ſhe might aſſure them, That all neceſſary Caution ſhould be taken 
to prevent the Nation's being brought under a Thraldom to the Papacy. But 
the Queen was prepoſſeſsd with Gardiner's Counſels, and eſteem'd the Cardi- 
nal's Advice as more candid, than really prudent. Gardiner perſwaded her 
that tho he was a good and learned Man, yet he underſtood not the preſent 
Genius of the Nation; and Pool look d upon Gardiner as a Man of no Con- 
ſcience, and more converſant in Intrigues of State, than touch'd with any Senſe 


more ſecure, therefore he preferr'd them to thoſe of the other. | 
When the Treaty of the Queen's Marriage was publickly known, the Houſe 24. Perle 
of Commons was much alarm'd at it; and they ſent their Speaker and - ay 


they ſhew'd ſo much Heat and reſentment, that the Court judg d it neceſſary 


to diſſolve the Parliament. Upon this Gardiner let the Emperor know, That n iG. 


the Fealouſies rais d upon the Account of the Match were ſo ſtrong, that except 
very extraordinary Conditions were offer d, it would occaſion a general Rebel- 
lion. He alſo wrote to him that large Sums muſt be ſent over, both to gratifie 
the Nobility, and enable them to carry the Ele&ions in the next Parliament, 
againſt 7 . As for Conditions, the Emperor was reſoly d to grant 
any that be demanded; for he concluded that if his Son were once 
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marry d to the Queen, it would be eaſy for him to govern the Councils as he pleas d: 
Paſt Bribe:ſent And for Money there was no leſs than four hundred thouſand Pounds order'd to 
over the bedivided in the Nation, at the Diſcretion of Gardiner, and the Emperor-s 
N Ambaſſadors, at ſeveral Times. This Money was borrow'd by the Emperor 
from ſome of the free Towns of Germany; and when they were urging him 
for the Re-Payment of it about a Year after, he for his Excuſe alledg?\ the 
Charge he had been at for his Son's Marriage, but that he hop'd to be re- imbursd 
from England, which was thus bought and ſold by a deſigning Prelate, and a 
corrupted Parliament. Gardiner did alſo baſely make uſe of his Power, as 
Chancellor, to obligeall People to comply with him; and in his Court of Chan- 
cery no Favour or common Juſtice was ſhownto any Perſons who were not of 

his Intereſt. 4 
A. D. In the beginning of the following Year, a noble Embaſſie came over from 
the Emperor, to agree on the Conditions of Marriage between his Son and the 
eg: Queen. In the managing of this Treaty, Gardiner had a principal Share; for 
8.2 he was the Oracle of the Council-Board, as having thirty Years Experience in 
Affairs, and a great Knowledge of the Courts of Chriſtendom, and of the State 
of England. In drawing the Articles of the Marriage, he had a double Deſign ; 
one was, to have them ſo fram'd, as they might eaſily paſs in Parliament; and 
the other was, to exclude the Spaniards from having any Share in the Go- 
23 7 vernment of England, which he deſign'd to hold in his own Hands. Accor- 
rween the Em. dingly it was agreed © That the Government, and Gift of Places, ſhould be en- 
Philip, » a © tirely in Queen Mary; and tho* Prince Philip was to be call'd King, nam'd 
the Queen. in all Writs, and his Image put on the Coin and Seals, yet the Queen's Hand 
© alone was to give Authority to every Thing, without his: No Spaniard was 
to be capable of any Office: No change was to be made in the Law, nor was 
the Queen to be requir'd to go out of England againſt her Will; nor might 
their Iſſue go out of England, but by the Conſent of the Nobility. The 
Queen was to have a Jointure of forty thouſand Pounds a Year out of Spain, 
and twenty thouſand Pounds out of the Netherland: If the Queen had a Son, 
t was to inherit Burgundy and the Netherlands as well as England; and 
if Philip's preſent Son dy'd, it was to inherit all the Spaniſo Dominions: If 
© the Queen had only Daughters, they wereto ſucceed toher Crown, and have 
« ſuch Portions from Spain, as was uſually given to Kings Daughters. Prince 
Philip was to have no Share in the Government after her Death: And the 
Queen might ſtill keep up the League with France, notwithſtanding this 
Match. Theſe were the Conditions concluded at preſent, and afterwards con- 
firm'd in Parliament; by which it appears that the Spaniards were reſolv'd to 
have the Marriage upon any Terms ; not doubting, but if Prince Philip were 

once in England, he could eaſily enlarge his Authority at Pleaſure. 
838 Let all theſe did not fatisfie the Nation, which look d upon them as ſo many 
Baits to enſnare them into Slavery. The Severities of the Spaniards Govern- 
ment and Inquiſition in their own Provinces, and the monſtrous Cruelties exer- 
cis'd in the Weſt-Indies, were loud in'every Man's Mouth ; and it was faid, 
That England muſt now preſerve it ſelf, or for ever be in Bondage. Theſe 
Things had great Influence upon many; but the chief Conſpirators were the 
Duke of Suffolk, Sir Thomas Wiat, and Sir Peter Carew The firſt was to 
raiſe the Mid- land Counties, the ſecond the County of Kent, and the third Corn- 
wall; hoping by raiſing in ſuch remote Places, that might engage the Com- 
mons, who were now much diſguſted with their Queen, as they were for- 
merly fond of her. But before the Deſign was ripe, the Project in the Weſt 
Wiat's Rabel. Was diſcover'd, upon which Carew fled into France. Wiat gather'd ſome Men 
lien in Kent. about him in Kent, and on the twenty fifth of January he made Proclamation 
at Maidſtone, * That he defign'd nothing but to preſerve the Nation from the 
Loke of Strangers; andaſſur'd the People that all England would make an In- 


ſurrection upon the ſame Cauſe. The Sheriff of XKenz requir'd him, 4x 
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Pain of Treaſon, to diſperſe his Company, but he did not obey his Sum- 
mons. One Knevet alſo rais'd a Body of Men about Tunbridge, and march'd 
towards him, but was intercepted and defeated by a Force coinmanded by the 
Duke of Norfolk, who was ſent with two hundred Horſe and fix hundred 
Londoners to diſperſe their Inſurre&ion : But ſome who came over from Viat 
as Deſerters, perſuaded the Londoners that it was a common Cauſe, in which 
they were engag'd to maintain the Liberty of the Nation; upon which they 
all went over to Wiat, crying out, We are all Engliſh Men! This oblig'd the 
Duke of Norfolk to retire back to London; and Wiat, who had kept himſelf 
under the Defence of 28 * Bridge, advanc'd forwards, ſending to the Duke 
of Suffolk to haſten his Deſigns. But that Duke, who was always of a mean 
Spirit, after a feeble Attempt to raiſe the Country, deſiſted and fled to a pri- 
vate Houſe, where he was taken and brought Priſoner to the Tower. 
'Wiat's Party increaſing, the Queen ſent an Offer of Pardon to him and his 
Mien, but that not being receiv'd, ſhe ſent ſome of her Counſel to treat with 
him, and he being greatly ſwell'd with his ſmall Succeſs, propos d, That the 
Queen ſhould come to the Tower of London and put the Command of it 
into his Hands, 'till a new Council was eſtabliſh'd about her. Upon theſe ex- 
travagant Propoſals, there only pals'd high Words, without any Determina- 
tion. Upon which the Queen attended with many Noblemen went to Guild 754: Queen's 
Hall, and before the Citizens gave an Account of 4 Meſſage to Viat, and his — bios 
Anſwer : And as for her Marriage, ſhe declar'd, She had done nothing with- 
out the Advice of her Nobles ; That having liv'd ſo long a Virgin, ſhe was 
willing to continue in the ſame Condition, if the States of the Realm thought 
it proper. M iat was now four thouſand ſtrong, and march'd into Southwark, 
on the ſecond of February, but could not force the Bridge of London He was 
inform'd that the Citizens would all riſe, if he ſhould come to their Aſſiſtance; 
but he could not find Boats for his Paſſage over into Eſſex, therefore he was oblig d 
to go to the Bridge of Kingſton. On the forth he came to King ſton, where the 
Queen had order'd the Bridge to be cut; but his Men repairing it, he croſs'd 
the River that Night : And though he loſt much Time in mending one of his 
Carriages that broke by the Way, he was at Hide-Park by nine a Clock next 
Morning, it being A/ Wedneſday. The Earl of Pembroke had gather'd a con- 
ſiderable Body of Men to have attack'd him, for his own Men were now in 
great Diſorder ; but they ſtood as Spectators, to let him throw himſelf into 
their Hands. He did not march by Holborn, as ſome advis'd, but came down - 1 
to Charing-Croſs , where the Lord Clinton fell in between the ſeveral Bodies 
of his Men, and ſo diſperſs d them, that he had not five hundred left about 
him: But with thoſe that remain'd he paſs'd through the Strand and Fleer- 
ſtreet, to Ludgate, where he ſtopp d, expecting to have the Gates open'd to him. 
Upon his Return towards Temple Bar, he found himſelf ſurrounded by the 
Earl of Pembroke's Horſe ; and Clarenceaux, King at Arms, preſs d Wiat to 
yield himſelf, and not by drawing the Blood of ſo many valiant Men, forfeit 
all Hopes of the . Mercy, His Men ſeem'd to be reſolute, but he in 
Deſpair yielded, and was carry'd to the Queen; who all this while ſhew'd,, , gin 
great Courage, and would not goto the Tower, as many advis'd her, but went en the 
with her Women and Prieſts to her Devotions. Thus ended this Rebellion, We». 
which being raw and ill-forun'd was as fortunate for the Ends of the Court, as if 
Gardiner had projected it; for in a weak Government, an ill digeſted Inſur- 
rection raiſes. the Power of the Prince, and adds as much Spirit to his Friends, 
as it depreſſes the Faction againſt him, and gives a Handle to ſome Things for 
which otherwiſe they could neither find Colour nor Inſtruments, | 
One Effect of this was, the ſevere Proceedings againſt the Lady Fane, and 2b. Laune 
her Husband the Lord Guilford, who were both order d to prepare for Death, _ > 
The admirable Lady was not much diſorder d at the fatal Meſſage; for ſhe;; 4.” 
knew, upon the firſt-Jealoufie ſhe muſt be the Sacrifice, therefore had w_ 
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pon it. 


liv'd fix Months in the continual Meditations of Death. Doctor Fecknam, af. 
terwards Abbot of Weſtminſter, was ſent to her from the Queen, who had a 
long Converſation with her. But ſhe anſwer'd him with that Calmneſs of Mind, 
and Clearneſs of Reaſon, that it was amazing to find ſo young a Perſon, of her 
Sex and Quality, look on approaching Death with ſo little Diſorder, and talk 
ſo ſenſibly and judiciouſly of the higheſt Points of Religion. Fecknam left her 
without any Hopes of prevailing ; but procur'd the Continuance of her Life 


Her Behaviour for three Days longer, and waited on her upon the Scaffold. She wrote to her 


Father to moderate his Grief for her Death, which muſt needs have been great, 
fince his Actions occaſion'd it; declaring, It was a mighty Matter of Joy to 
© her, that ſhe was near the End of her Miſeries, and the Enjoyment of eternal 
Glory. There was one Harding, who had been her Father's Chaplain, and a 
zealous Preacher in the Reign of King Edward, and before his Death had ani- 
mated the People to prepare againſt Perſecution ; yet now had fallen away 
himſelf. To whom ſhe wrote a Letter in an extraordinary Strain, full of zea- 
lous Expoſtulations, and ſevere Threatnings, for his Apoſtacy ; but it had no 
juſt Effect upon him. The Night before her Execution, (he ſent her Greek 
Teſtament ſhe always us'd to her Siſter, as the richeſt Preſent in the World; 
with a Letter in the ſame Language, in which, in the moſt pious and pathe- 
tick Expreſſions ſhe diſplay'd the mighty value of the Book, and the glorious 


Advantages ſhe might obtain by it. She had alſo compos'd a very devout Prayer 


for her Retirements : And theſe were the laſt Exerciſcs of this wondrous young 
Lady. 


Her Hurhand's The diſmal Morning being come, and all People melted into the tendereſt 


Execution. 


And her own, 


Sentiments of Pity, her Husband was firſt led out to a Scaffold on Tower-Hell, 
where he ſuffer'd with a moſt Chriſtian Meekneſs. He had obtain'd leave to ſee 
his beloved Spouſe, and to take his laſt Farewel ; but ſhe declin'd that Cere- 
mony, as a Circumſtance that would more increaſe their Diſorder, than their 
Conſolation ; declaring, That ſhe bop'd they would ſhortly meet, and be united 
in a happier State. Yet ſhe had ſuch a Preſence of Mind, as to look on him 
through the Window, when he paſs'd to the Scaffold; and with an Heroick 
unmov'd Countenance ſaw his headleſs Body afterwards brought back to be in- 
terr'd in the Chappel of the Tower. There was no doubt but the Death of 
this innocent Lady would excite the higheſt Degrees of Compaſſion and Regret; 
therefore, ſince the World could not bear ſo moving a Sight, a Scaffold was 
erected within the Verge of the Tower, where ſhe'might ſatisfie the Severity 
of the Law, without any Danger to the State. As ſhe was brought out, the 
Lieutenant of the Tower deſir'd her to favour him with ſome Memorial of hers; 
upon which ſhe ask'd for her Table-Book, and wrote three ſhort Sentences in 
Greek, in Latin, and in Engliſh, by which ſheaſlerted her Innocency, declaring, 
That if her Fault deſerv'd Puniſhment, ber Touth, at leaſt, and her Ignorance, 
were excuſable, and that God and Poſterity would ſhew her Favour. At laſt 

the beauteous Victim having ſaluted the Croud as ſhe paſs d along, and with a - 
charming Air of Modeſty defired their Prayers, fhe mounted that Throne, 
where ſhe was to receive a Crown of ineſtimable Value. Here ſhe kindly em- 
brac'd Doctor Fecknam, ſaying, God will abundantly requite you, good Sir, 


for your Humanity to me, tho it gave me more uncaſineſt than all the Terror: 


7 my approaching Death, Then turning to the Spectators, ſhe confeſs'd 
bat ſhoe had ſinn d in aſſuming the Title of Queen, and that ber Conſent to it 
was unlawful ; but ſtill it was neither procur d, nor deſir d by her, At which 
ſhe wrung her Hands in Token of her Innocency. Then ſhe declar'd, She dy'4 
a true Chriſtian, and hop'd for Salvation only by the Mercy of God in is 
Blood of Chriſt : Acknowledging, That ſhe had too much neglefed the Wor 

of God, and too much lov'd herſelf and the World, for which ſhe was juſtly 


pPuniſb d from Heaven; but ſbe bleſd God, who by this bad led ber to Repen- 


tance. Having ſaid this, ſhe commended herſelf to the Divine Mercy; _ 
| caus' 


Ch 
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caus'd her elf to be diſrobd by ſome of her Ladies, who with weeping Eyes 
and bleeding Hearts perform'd that Office, which was no more unwelcome to 
her than a Preparation to Sleep. Being ready for the Block, with the ſame un- 
concern d Countenance, as ſhe had acted the reſt of her Tragedy, ſhe loudly 
repeated the fifty firſt Pſalm; then crying, Lord, into thy Hands I commend 
my Spirit, ſhe ſubmitted her Neck to the Executisner; while all the People 
about her were cover d with Floods of Tears. 

Thus dy d the incomparable Lady Fane Gray, on the twelfth Day of Fe- 
bruary, being about ſixteen Years of Age; whoſe Death was as much lamented, 
as her Life had been admir'd. It had a moſt violent Operation on Judge Mor- 
gan, who had pronouncd the Sentence; for ſoon after he fell mad, and in all 
his Ravings, ſtill eall'd to take away the Lady Tae from him. Indeed the 
Odium of her Death was generally caſt on her Father, rather than the Queen, 


who ſeem d to be driven to it, rather from Conſiderations of State, than any 


Reſentments of her own. Her Father was ſoon after try d by his Peers, con- Her Father's 
demn d, and executed; and was the leſs pity'd, becauſe by his Means his n. 
Daughter was brought to her untimely End. Wiat was brought to his Trial, 

who begg'd his Life in the moſt abje& manner; but he was condemn'dand exe- 

cuted. A Slander was caſt upon the Earl of Devonſhire and the Princeſs 
Elizabeth, as if they had promoted the deſtgn'd InfurreQion in the Weſt ; for 

Wiat, in Hopes of Life, had accus'd them, but he did them Juſtice at his 

Death; yet ſtill they were both put in Priſon about it. Fifty eight were exe- 2, princeſs 
cuted in ſeveral Places, and ſix hundred of the Rabble were appointed to come Elizaberh 
before the Queen with Halters about their Necks, and beg their Lives, which — 
ſhe granted them. And thus was the Storm diſſipated; only the Effuſion of 


Blood after it was thought too liberal, and this exceſs of Puniſhment was ge- 


nerally caſt on Gardiner, who by this means became hateful to the Nation, 
which has been always much mov d at Acts of Severity. 


. III. Queen Mary being by the Death of one, and the Impriſonment of A. D. 


Heylun. 

Burn. 

Stripe. 
Ke. 


another, freed from all Fears of Rivalry as to the Crown, now proceeded aſter 554 
her own Way without Reſerve. She gave a ſpecial Contmiſſion to Bonner, Reg. 
Gardiner, Tonſtal, Day and Kitchin, to proceed againſt the Arch-Biſhop of eg . 
Turk, and the Biſhops of Sr. Davids, Cheſter and Briſtol, and to deprive them 

of their Biſhopricks, for having contracted Marriage. She alſo authoriz d them 

to ſummon the Biſhops of Lincoln, Gloceſter and Hereford, who held their 
Biſhopricks only during their good Behaviour, and to declare their Biſhopricks „Sevi, 
void. And thus were ſeven of the Reformed Biſhops depriv'd at once, without gin the 
any Form of Proceſs, by an Act of meer arbitrary Government. Biſhop Good- * 
rick dy'd this Year: Scory, Biſhop of Chicheſter, renounc'd his Wife, and did 4 
Penance, but ſoon after fled beyond Sea; and Barlow reſign'd his Biſhoprick 
of Bath and Wells, and alſo fled beyond Sea. By all theſe Deprivations and Reſig- 
nations, there were ſixteen new Biſhops created, in whom the Queen confided, 


- which made no ſmall Change in the Face of the Engliſh Church. Now the 


bers to flock about the Houſe, where, they heard ſeveral things utter'd relating 


old Service was ſet up in all Places; in which Bonner -us'd ſuch Precipitation, 
that before the Royal Aſſent was given to the Bill for it, he began the old Ser- 
vices and Proceſſions, which were perform'd after an extraordinary Manner. 
Great Numbers of the Clergy were ſummarily depriv'd for being marry'd ; 
and of the ſixteen thouſand Clergymen then in the Nation, there were about 
twelve thouſand, according to Parker, turn'd out upon this Account: Moſt 
of them were judg'd upon common Fame, without any Proceſs but a Citation; 
and many of them then in Priſon, were punith'd for Non-Appearance. Many 1 
Books were written, numerous Reflections paſs d, and great Diſturbances were 
occalion'd. And at this time a notorious Itapoſtor was diſcover'd in London; An + 4 


one ſeem d to ſpeak out of a Wall in a ſtrange Tone: Which caus'd great . * 


to 
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to Religion and the State. It was found to be one Elisabeth Croffts, who by 
a Whiſtle ſpoke through a Hole in the Wall; for which ſhe was oblig'd to do 
publick Penance in St. Paul's. pk wy 3 8 

pl we ;, On the ſecond Day of April a new Parliament met, which was the ſecond .. 
his 2 "in this Reign; but the moſt conſiderable Members were before corrupted by 
Gardiner, who gave them Penſions, ſome two hundred, and others a hundred 
Pound a Year for their Voices. The firſt Act that paſs'd was Declaratory, 
That all the Prerogatives and Limitations, which by Law belong'd to the 
Kings of England, were the fame, whether the Crown fell into the Hands of 
a Male or Female. The real Meaning of this was little known; ſame fear'd 
there was a pernicious Deſign in it, and that it being declar'd that ſhe had all 
the Authority of any of her Progenitors, it might be inferr'd that the by this 
could pretend to a Right of Conqueſt, and like William the Conqueror, ſeize 
on the Eſtates of the Engliſh. But it was ſo conceiv'd, that the Queen was 
put under the fame Limitations, as well as acknowledg'd to have the fame Pre- 
rogatives, with her Predeceſſors. The Secret of this Act was afterwards di- 
ſcover'd : A projecting Man, who had ſerv'd Cromwell, and had been deeply 
ingag'd in the Lady Jane's Affair, and the late Inſurrection, by making a time- 
ly Application to the Emperor's Ambaſſador, obtain'd his Pardon; and for 
mends he offer'd a project to the Ambaſſador, that the Queen ſhould declare, 
that ſhe ſucceeded to the Crown by the Common Law, but was not bound by the 
Statute-Law, which only oblig'd Kings and not Queens, by which ſhe might 
pretend to be a Conqueror, and rule at Pleaſure; and by that might reſtore 
both Religion and the Abby-Lands without any Reſtraint. This was brought 
to the Queen by the Ambaſſador, who begg'd of her to keep it very ſecret. 
She diflik'd the Paper, yet ſhe ſent for Gardiner, and charg'd him to give her 
his Opinion of it ſincerely, as he would anſwer to God for it at the great 
Day. He read it carefully, and told her, It was a moſt pernicious Contri- 
vance, and begg'd of her not to hearken to ſuch Plat-Forms, which might be 
brought ber by baſe Sycophants : Upon that ſhe burnt the Paper, and order'd the 
Ambaſſador to bring her no more of ſuch Projects. This gave Gardiner ſen- 
fible Apprehenſions of the Miſchiefs that Spaniſb Counſels might bring upon 
the Nation, and therefore he procur'd the fore-mention'd Act to be made, by 
which the Queen was as much bound by the'Statute-Law as her Predeceſſors. 
= Hob ef He alſo procur'd an Act to be paſs'd, ratifying the Articles of the Marriage of 
defen'd Mar. the Queen, with very ſtrong Clauſes, for keeping the Government intirely in 
riageconfirm'd the Queen's Hands; fo that Prince Philip might not take it upon him, as Hen- 
7y VII. had done, when he marry'd the Heir of the Houſe of Turk For as 
that King ſet up a Title in his own Name, and kept the Government in his own 
Hands; ſo the Spaniards began now to derive a Deſcent from Fohn of Gaunt, 
Father to Henry IV. which caus'd Gardiner to be the more cautious in this 
Matter. And it muſt be acknowledged, that the preſerving of the Nation out 
of the Hands of the Spaniards, was almoſt only owing to his Care and Wiſ⸗ 

dom. In this Parliament ſeveral other Bills were prepar'd againſt the LoYards, 
and for the Six Articles, but none of them paſs'd ; nor nothing material was 
5%. pole, enacted beſides a Confirmation of former Attainders, and the Reſtoration of 

3 44 the Biſhoprick of Durham : So the Parliament was difſolv'd on the twenty 
fifth Day 6f May. 4 | 
During this Parliament, the Convocation fate z and that they might remove 
the Objections that ſome made, that the chief of the Reformers were kept in 
Priſon, while the Cauſe was debating in the laſt Meeting, they fent a Com- 
4 pulick piſ. mittee of theie ableſt Men to Oxford, to diſpute with Cranmer, Ridley and La- 
Difcs © timer, who were alſo ſent thither. When Cranmer was brought before them, 
they exhorted him to return to the Unity of the Church, and fell into a long 
Diſpute; in which Wefon the Prolocutor often call'd him an Unlearned and 


Impudent Man : But he carry'd himſelf with that Gravity and Mildneſs, that 
| it 
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it drew Tears from the Eyes of many, Yet the whole Action was carryd 
with ſuch indecent Hiſſing and Inſulting, and ended with ſuch Shouts of Tri- 
umph againſt Cranmer, that it was viſible there was nothing intended, but to 
abuſe the Ignorant People, and make them imagine he was utterly defeated. - 

Ridley was brought out the next Day, who began with deep Proteſtations of 

his Sincerity, and that nothing but the Force of Truth had caus'd him to change 

thoſe Opinions in which he had been firſt educated, Yet the Diſpute was car- 

ry*d on with the ſame Inſultings, that had been us'd the Day before; and in 

Concluſion the Prolocutor bid the Aſſembly cry out with him, Truth has the 

Viftory ! Latimer was brought out the third Day, who told them he was 

fourſcore Years of Age, and had his Memory impair'd z and tho' he could 

not diſpute with the Accuracy of ſome Men, yet his Faith was firmly founded 

on the Word of God. They ſeem'd more to laugh than to anſwer him ; and 

during the whole Debates, the Noiſe and Diſorder was ſuch, that it look d 

more like a Country Game, than a Diſpute among Divines. At length the 

Committee of Convocation condemn'd them all, as obſtinate Hereticks, and 

declar'd them to be no Members of the Church. They appeal'd from their 

Sentence to the Judgment of God, and expreſs'd mighty Joy at the Hopes they 

had of glorifying God by dying in his Cauſe. Cranmer ſent a Petition to the 

Council, complaining of the Diſorder of theſe Diſputes, which were ſo ma- 

nag'd, that the World might be abus'd with the Name of a Diſputation : But 

this was not deliver'd, for the Deſign was to make the Nation believe, That 

the Champions of the Reformation were publickly baffled. It was alſo reſol vd 

to carry ſome of the Priſoners to Cambridge, and in the fame Manner to exect 

new Tickle in that Univerſity, as they had done at Oxford, Upon which, 

three of the impriſon'd Biſhops, and ſeven Divines, ſign'd a Paper, by which 

they declar'd, * They would ingage in no Diſpute, but in Writing; unleſs it 7he reform'4 

pere in the Preſence of the Queen, or the Council, or before either of the — Lag | 

« Houſes of Parliament. For it was viſible, the Deſign of Diſputing was not : 

to find out the Truth; nor could they expect any fair Dealing, where their 

Enemies were to be their Judges, who would not ſuffer them to ſpeak their 

Minds freely; and after ſo long an Impriſonment their Books and Papers be- 

© ing detain'd from them, they could not be furniſh'd to anſwer many Things 
| © objected againſt them.“ Then they added a ſhort Account of their Perſuaſi- 

ons in the chief Points of Controverſie, which they would be ready to defend 

on fair and equal Terms; and concluded with a Charge to all the People, 

Not to rebel againſt the Queen, but to obey all her Commands, that were 

© not contrary to the Law of God. 3 

Not long after, on the twentieth of July, Prince Philip with a numerous Reg. 2. 

Fleet arriv'd at Southampton; and at his firſt Landing, he drew his Sword, ph; . 
and carry'd it for ſome Time naked in his Hand; which was interpreted as an ,,, 3 
Omen, that he deſign'd to rule by his Sword, but his Friends ſaid, it ſignify'd, Prince Philip. 
That he would draw his Sword fur the Defence of the Nation, The Mayor 
of Southampton brought him the Keys of the Town, which he took from him, 
and return'd them, without the leaſt Indication of his being pleas' with this 
Reſpect ſhown only to their Sovereign Prince; which being contrary to the 
Genius of the Engliſh Nation, which 1s always oblig'd at the gracious Smiles 
of their Kings, was thought a Sign of vaſt Pride and Moroſeneſs. The Queen He © marry'd_ 
met him with a noble Train at Wincheſter, where Biſhop Gardiner marry'd“ e Kerr. 
them with great Solemnity on the twenty fifth of July; he being then in the 
twenty ſeventh, and the Queen in the thirty eighth Year of her Age. Here 
the Emperor by his Ambaſſador reſign d to him his Titular Kingdom of Jeru- 
ſalem, and his more valuable one of Naples e So that they were proclaim'd 
with a pompous Enumeration of all their Titles, at which Time they ſhow'd 
themſelves publickly with two Swords born before them, in regard of their 
diſtin& Capacities, From Wincheſter they remov'd to Baſing, and ſo to Vind- 
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for, where on the fifth of Auguſt, he was ſolemnly inſtall'I Knight of the 
Garter. On the twelfth of the fame Month, he made a magnificent Entry 
through the principal Streets of London, with all the Pomps uſual at a Coro- 


The Duke of nation. The Triumphs of which Entertaihment had continu'd longer, if the 
Norfolk die Court had not put on Mourning for the old Duke of Norfolk, who dy'd at Fra- 


Kin * 
preſerves the 
Princeſs Eli- 


Za 


mingham Caſtle in September, to the great Sotrow of the Queet1, who intirely 
lov'd him. | 
King Philip's ſullen Gravity was very unacceptable to the Engliſh ; whoever 


lov'd a Medium between the Stiffneſs of the Spaniard, and the Galty of the 


French; but if they were not pleas'd with his Temper, they were extreamly 
in love with his Bounty and Wealth: For he brought over a vaſt Treaſure 
with him, twenty Carts loaden with Bullion, and ninty nine Horſes, and two 
Carts loaden with coin'd Gold and Silver; the greateſt Part of which was di- 
ſtributed among thoſe who had ſold their Country and Religion. At his Ar- 
rival at London, he procur'd the Pardon of many Priſoners, and among others, 
of Holgate Arch-Biſhop of Tor; but his moſt popular Act was his interpoſing 
for the Preſervation of the Princeſs Elizabeth, and the Earl of Dævonſbire. 
Gardiner was much fix'd againſt them, and thought the Work but half finiſh'd, 
while the Princeſs liv'd : Wiat had accus'd them both, in hopes of ſaving his 
own Life; but when that did not preſerve him, he publickly vindicated them 
on the Scaffold. The Earl of Devonſhire, to be freed from all Jealouſie, went 
beyond Sea, and dy'da Year after in Italy, as ſome ſay, of Poiſon, being the 
eleventh and laſt Earl of that noble Family. King Philip at firſt took care to 
preſerve the Princeſs, upon a generous Account, pitying her Innocence, and 
hoping by ſuch a publick Act of Favour, to recommend himſelf to the Nation; 
but afterwards Intereſt fortify'd thoſe good and wiſe Inclinations ; for when he 
had loſt Hopes of ¶ ue from the Queen, he conſider d that the Queen of Scotland, 
ſoon after marry d to the Dauphine, was next in Succeſſion to Elizabeth ; 
ſo that if ſhe were remov'd, the Crown of England might become an Acceſſi- 
on to that of Fiance, Therefore he took particular Care to preſerve her, and 
probably with Hopes to have prevail'd fo far upon her, by theſe good Offices, 
that if her Siſter ſhould die without Children, ſhe might be induc'd to marry 


him. But this was the only Act that was really grateful and acceptable to the 


Nation; for he affected ſuch an extravagant State, and was fo ſullen and ſilent, 
that it was not eaſie for any to come within the Court, and there was no Ac- 


. ceſs to him without demanding it with almoſt as much Formality as Ambaſſa- 


dors us'd to foreign Princes: And indeed his Carriage was ſuch, that the 
Acting him and his Spaniards was one of the great Diverſions of Queen El:- 
zabeth's Court. This and other Matters caus d a general Diſcontent to ſpread 
through moſt Places of the Kingdom; only Gardiner was well ſatisfy'd, ſince 
the Conduct of Affairs was put fo intirely into his Hands. Many malicious 
Reports were ſpread of the Queen, particularly in Norfolk ; whete it was 
reported that ſhe was with Child before the King came over; which ſenſibly 
touch'd the Queen, but after ſtrit Examinations, the Rumour vaniſh'd into 
Air. 


7% se, On the eleventh Day of November, the Queen's third Parliament met; and 


14.5 


mentinthis in the Writ of Summons, the Queen's Title of Suyream Head of the Church 


lia 
Rei 


was omitted; tho* hitherto ſhe had not only us'd the Name, but exercis'd the 
Power to the higheſt Degree. Cardinal Pool was now permitted to come ſo 
near as Flanders; and the Temper of the Parliament being ſoon found favou- 
rable to the Work he was projecting, the Queen ſent two Lords, Pager and 
Haſtings, to oonduct him into England. At the opening of the Parliament 
both King and Queen rod in State to Weſtminſter, each having a Sword of 
State, and a Cap of Maintenance carry'd before them. The firſt Bill that 
paſs'd, was a Repeal of Pool's Attainder, which was read by the Commons 
the ee Times in one Day; and the Bill wasperfected, without making a _ 

| N 
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by a ſhort Prorogation, He came over, and enter'd privately into London; for thecordina!Pool 
Pope's Authority not being yet acknowledg'd, he could not be receiv'd as Le- Kugland. 
gate. His Inſtructions were full and ample, beſides the Authority commonly , 
lodg'd with Legates ; which conſiſts ina Power to overthrow and diſpenſe witli 
almoſt all the Rules and Canons of the Church. He made his firſt Speech to the 
King and Queen, and then to the Parliament, in the Name of the common Pa- 
ſtor, lovingly inviting them to return to the Sheepfold of the Church. As he 
was delivering his plauſible Speech, the Queen felt an unuſual Emotion of Joy 
within her, which ſhe judg'd to bea Child quickning in her Womb; which Be- 
lief being heighten'd by the flattering Court Ladies, the Council order'd Biſhop 
Bonner to ſing Te Deum at St. Pauls, which was ſucceeded with all the uſual 
Marks of Exultation. Both Houſes agreed upon an Addreſs to the King and 
Queen, That they would intercede with the Legate, to reconcile them to the 
See of Rome; offering to repeal all the Laws they had made againſt the Pope's 
Authority, in Token of their Repentance. Upon this the Cardinal came to 
the Parliament; where ina long Speech he firſt thanked them for repealing his 
Attainder, in Recompence of which, he came now to reconcile them to the py, jv p;vii. 
Body of the Church: Then he inſiſted upon the Converſion of the Britains and «ment recon- 
© Saxons to the Faith, on the Obedience they had paid to the Apoſtolick See, 2% it, Xe: 
and the numerous Favours granted to the Crown by the ſame See, of whichef Rome. 
none was more Eminent than the Title of Defender of the Faith. The Ruin | 
of the Greek Church, the Diſtractions of Germany, and the Confuſions they 
© had ſuffer'd, ſince their Departure from the Unity of the Church, might con- 
© vince them of the Neceſſity of intirely preſerving that Bond. In concluſion, 
he gave them and the whole Nation a Plenary Abſolution, which all preſent 
receiv'd upon their Knees ; and the reſt of the Day was ſpent in ſinging Te 
Deum, and the Night in Bonfires, 
Shortly after the famous Act paſs'd, repealing all Laws made againſt the 
Pope's Authority, only it met with a {m11ll Impediment, by Reaſon of a Pro- 
viſo, which the Houſe of Lords inſerted for ſome Lands, which the Lord 
Wentworth had of the See of London, This was ſo much oppos'd by the Com- 
mons, that after the Bill had been offer'd to the Royal Aſſent, it was boldly cut out 
of the Parchment by Gardiner, who ſaid, Now [truly do the Office of a CH A N= 
CELLO R; alluding to the Word Cance/ing, from whence he would have the 
WordCHa NCELLOR deriv'd. The Bill enumerated and repeal'd all Acts 
made ſince the twentieth of Henry VIII. but all Foundations of Biſhopricks 7%, 43 fir re 
and Cathedrals, all Marriages, tho* contrary to the Laws of the Church, all In- 4 
ſtitutions, all Judicial Proceſſes, and Settlements made, either of Church or n g 
Abby. Lands, were contirm'd. The Convocation had join'd their Interceſſion with 
© the Cardinal, that he would confirm the Right of the preſent Poſſeſſors of thoſe 
Lands: Upon which he did confirm them, but with a heavy Charge, requiring 
© thoſe who had any of the Churches Goods, to remember the Judgments of God 
upon ſuch Detainers; and that at leaſt, they would take Care that ſuch as ſery'd 
© the Cures ſhould be ſufficiently maintain'd : All which was put into theAR, and N 
* confirm'd by it; and it was declar'd that all Suits concerning thoſe Lands were to 
© be try'd in the Civil Courts; and that it ſhould be a Premwnire, if any diſturb'd 
the Poſſeſſors, by the Pretence of Eccleſiaſtical Power. It was alſo declar'd, That 
the Title of Supream Head of the Church, did never of Right belong to the 
Crown, and enacted that it ſhould be left out of all Writs for the future. All 
* Exemptions granted to Monaſteries, and now continu'd in Lay-Hands, were 
* taken away ; and all Churches were made ſubje& to Epiſcopal Juriſdi&ion, 
* excepting only the Privileges of the Univerſities, Weſtminſter, Windſor and 
the Tower of London. The Statute of Mortmain was repeal'd for twenty 
* Years to come; and all Things were brought back to the State in which they 
« were, in the twentieth Year of Henry VIII. The lower Houſe of Convocation 
gave Occaſion to many Clauſes in this AR, relating to the Reſtoration of Tithes, 
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the burning of Heretical Books, to:Pluralities and Non- Reſidence, to Simoni- 
acal Pactions, the Payments of Firſt- Fruits and Tenths, and the Limitation of 
Premunires. By another Bill all former Acts againſt Lollards were reviv'd. 
The Commons offer'd another Bill for voiding of all Leaſes made by marry'd 
Prieſts, but it was laid aſide by the Lords; and thus were the Penſioners and 
aſpiring Men in the Houſe of Commons, either labouring to redeem former Faults, 
or hoping to merit great Rewards by the For wardneſs of their Zeal. By another 
Bill ſeveral Things were made Treaſon ; and it was declar'd, That if the 
Queen dy'd before the King, and left any Children, the King ſhould have the 
* Government in his Hands, *till they were of Age; andduring that Time, the 
Conſpiring his Death was made 'Ireafon, but none were to be try'd for 
Words, but within fix Months after they were ſpoken. Another Act paſs'd, 
declaring it Treaſon, for any topray for the Queen's Death, unlefs they re- 
nted of it, and then they were to ſuffer Corporal Puniſhment at the Judges 
Diſcretion. A ſevere Act was alſo paſs'd againſt all that ſpread lying Reports 
of the King, the Queen, the Peers, Judges, or great Officers : Some were to 
loſe their Hands, others their Ears, and the reſt were to be fin'd according to 


the Degree of their Offence. | 
All the Bills being finiſh'd, this remarkable Parliament was diffolv'd upon the 


2 ſixteenth Day of January, to the great Satisfaction of Biſhop Gardiner, who 


Conſult ations 


about Precoed- 


ing againſt 
Hereticks, 


| * 
A Perſecution 
begun. 


had now perform'd all he had undertaken to the Queen or Emperor; and his 


Reputation was much rais'd for bringing about ſo vaſt a Charge in ſo ſmall a 


Time, and with fo little Oppoſition. Ambaſſadors were ſent to Rome to give 
Notice of the happy Reſtoration of England to that See; and a ſolemn Proceſ- 
ſion was appointed of many Biſhops and Prieſts, where Bonner carry'd the 
Hoſt to thank God for reconciling the Nation to St. Peter's Chair : And this 
having been done upon St. Andrew's Day, that was appointed to be Anniver- 
fary, and was call'd, The Feaſt of the Reconciliation. | 


IV. The Queen and her Favourites, having now obtain'd their main Cauſe, ze. 
o . * 8 N f 
they took it into Conſideration in what Methods they ought to proceed againſt d 
- the Hereticks. Pool was an Enemy to ſevere Proceedings, he thought that a #2 


Churchman opghtto have the Tenderneſs of a Father, and the Careofa Shepherd, & 


' whoſe Duty it is to reduce and not devour the ſtray Sheep: He had obſerv'd that 


Cruelty rather inflam'd than cur'd that Diſtemper ; therefore he thought the 
better Way was to begin with an effectual Reformation of the Manners of the 


Clergy. Gardiner on the other ſide, being of an abje& and cruel Temper 


imſelf, thought that the ſtrict Execution of the Laws againſt Lo/ards would be 
moſt ſerviceable to the Church; tho' he confeſs'd that a Reformation of the 
Clergy was a good Thing, but then he thought the preſent Times would not 
bear it, The Queen was for joining both theſe Councils together, and defign'd 
to proceed at the ſame Time, both againſt ſcandalous Churchmen, and Here- 


ticks: So that in a ſhort Time the Perſecution began, in the latter End of the 


Month of January. Rogers, a learned Man, who had been Prebendary of 
St. Paul's, was the firſt Victim, who would not fly from Perſecution, tho he was 
ſtrongly induc'd by a Wife and Family of ten Children. Both he and Biſhop 
Hooper were brought before Gardiner, Bonner, Tonſtall, and three other Bi- 
ſhops. They demanded of them whether they would fubmit to the Church or 
not? but they anſwer d, That they look'd upon the Church of Rome, as Anti- 
chriſtian. Upon which Gardiner charg'd them with reproaching the Queen 
but Rogers declar'd, That he honour'd the Queen, and erpected no Ill at her 
Hands, but as ſhe was excited by them, This caus d Gardiner and the other 
Biſhops todeclare; That they were ſo far from nn the Queen in this Mat- 
ter; tbat ſhe bad commanded them to af as they did; and this was confirm/d' 
two Privy-Counſellors then preſent. In Concluſion, after alittle Time al- 


low'd them, they declar d them obſtinate Hereticks, and ſo. ag 2754 
| | their 
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their Functions. Rogers was not permitted to ſee his Wife nor his Children; 
yet ſo little did his terrible Sentence of Burning fright him, that the Morning 
of his Execution, he was found in a quiet and calm Sleep. He was carry'd Rogers 25. 
from Newgate to Smithfield, on the fourth of February, where a Pardon was Meriyr. 
offer d him at the Stake, if he would recant 5 but he refus'd it upon thoſe 
Terms, and anſwer'd, He would not exchange a ſbort Fire for everlaſting Burn- 
ings, declaring, That be reſign d up his Life with Joy, as a Teſtimony of the 
Dadctrine he bad preach'd. As for Hooper, he was ſent to Gloceſter, his for- 
mer Biſhoprick, at which he greatly rejoic'd, for he hop'd by his Death to 
confirm many in that Place. He diſcours d with ſeveral whom he had formerly 
known, and ſome of them melted into Tears, which much affected the Biſhop, 
who faid, 4 he had fuffer'd in his Impriſonment had not mov'd him ſo much. 
On the ninth of Fehruary he was brought to the Stake, where a Pardon was Hooper'ssuf- 
alſo offer'd him, but to no Effect. While he was burning a great Wind blew/*ins.. * 
and hinder'd the Flame from riſing fo high as to choak him, or deſtroy his Vi- 
tals; ſo that he was near three Quarters of an Hour in exquiſite Torment: 
But he {till continu'd calling on God, and at laſt cry'd out, Lord Feſus re- 
ceive my Spirit. Sanders, Minſter of Coventry, and Taylor Miniſter of Had- 
ley in Suffolk, were at the ſame Time condemn'd, and fent to be burnt at the 
Places where they had ferv'd: The former was firſt committed for Preaching 
without a Licence, after the Queen's Prohibition ; and the latter for oppofing 
ſome Prieſts, who violently broke into the Church, and faid Maſs in it. 
Gardiner was now in hopes that theſe four Executions being made in ſeve- 
ral Parts of England, would have ſtruck ſuch a general Terror into the whole 
Party, that there would have been little Occaſion for further Severities: But 
when he ſaw ſix more apprehended on the ſame Account, and that the Spirits 
of thoſe call'd Hereticks, were now rather inflam'd than depreſs'd, he refolv'd 
to concern himſelf no farther in thoſe Trials; and turn'd over that Judicious 
Task to Bonner, whoſe Temper was ſo cruel and brutal, that he chearfully 
undertook it, tho* the Nation ſtood amaz'd at theſe Proceedings. He had for Bonner , 
ſome Months kept one Tomkins a Weaver in his Houſe, who was found to , Proceed 
doubt of the Real Preſence; for which he us'd ſeveral Cruelties to him, as the ©" 
tearing out the Hair of his Beard, and the holding a Candle to his Hand, *till 
the Veins and Sinews burſt aſſunder: And theſe not prevailing to make a Change, 
he was at laſt burnt in Smithfield, One Hunter, an Apprentice, not above 
. nineteen Years of Age, was condemn'd and burnt on the fame Account; whom 
Bonner was ſo much concern'd to preſerve, that he offer'd him forty Pounds to 
change his Faith; ſo mercenary did he imagine were the Conſciences of ſome 
Men. Two Gentlemen, Cauſton, and Higbed, one Laurence a Prieſt, and two 
meaner Perſons, were burnt near their own Houſes in Ee. The Method in 
theſe and in in all other Proceedings, during the reſt of this Reign, was ſum- 7 
mary, and ex officio : Upon Complaint made, Perſons were impriſon d, and Ar- 74. «vat way 
ticles were offer'd to them, which they were requir'd to anſwer; and if their «f Proſecution. 
Anſwers were judg'd Heretical, they were burnt without any further Objections, 
or Proofs againſt them. Ferrar, who had been Biſhopof St. David's, was treated 
in the ſame Manner, by his Succeſſor Morgan ; and tho' he appeal'd to Cardi- 
nal Pool, it had no other Effect, but ſtopping his Execution three Weeks, 
Rawlins White, a poor Fiſherman, was condemn'd by the Biſhop of Landaffe, 
and afterwards burnt. Marth, a Prieft, was burnt at Cheſter, and to the or- | | 
dinary Cruelty of Burning, they added a new Invention of pouring melted 
Pitch on his Head. One Flower, a raſh and inconfiderate Man, wounded a 
Prieſt while he was officiating at Weſtminſter; for which he was condemn'd as 
a Heretick, and burnt; But the Fact was difapprov'd byall the Reformed, and 
he became a fincere Penitent for it, before he dy'd. After this, - for the Space 
of a few Weeks, there was a Stop put to theſe Severities, which gave the moſt 
terrible Apprehenſions to the Nation, © e 
1 The 
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The Queen, to teſtifie her real Zeal, about this Time ſent for her Trea- 
ſurer, and ſome other Officers of her Revenue, and told them, That the thought 
herſelf bound in Conſcience to reſtore all the Lands of the Church, that were 
then in her Hands: And if it ſhould be objected, that the Crown was poor, 
and that ſhe could not maintain her Dignity without them, ſhe declar'd, That 
ſhe valu'd the Salvation of her Soul more than ten Kingdoms, and thank'd God 

The Quees that ber Huthand was of the ſame Mind. She thought they were unlawfully 
a ee tt acquir'd, and that they could not be held without Sin, therefore ſhe reſolvd 
they ſhould be diſpos d as Cardinal Pao ſhould think fit. To this ſhe was 

much excited by a Bull of Excommunication againſt ſuch as detain'd Church- 

Lands, iſſu'd out by Pope Julius this Year. That Pope dy'd ſhortly after, 

and was ſucceeded by Marcellus; who turn'd his Thoughts wholly to the 
Reformation of Abuſes, of which he was ſo ſenſible, that he once cry'd out, 

That he did not ſee how any could be ſad who ſate in that Chair! Which 

had ſuch Effects upon him, that he dy'd within twenty two Days after his 

Election. Upon his Death, the Queen endeavour'd for the Promotion of 

Cardinal Pool, but without his Knowledge or Approbation: But at Rome they 

were ſo appreheufive of another reforming Pope, that they haſten'd their Ele- 

ction, and ſet up Caraffa, call'd Paul the Fourth, who was the moſt ambitious 

and inſolent Pope, that had reign'd for many Years. Upon the Day of his 
Election, the Engliſh Ambaſſadors enter'd Rome in great State with a Train of 

The Pride of à hundred and forty Horſe of their own Attendance; but the Pope would not 
| Pope Paul rhe admit them to an Audience, till they had accepted of a Grant of the Title of 
. , the Kingdom of Ireland from himſelf; to which they ſervilely ſubmitted. 
Their publick Audience was given with great Solemnity, in which the Pope 

declar'd, That in Token of his pardoning the Nation, he bad added to the 

Crown the Title of the Kingdom of Ireland, by that Supream Power which 

God had given him to deſtroy, or ereit Kinzdoms at his Pleaſure, But in 

private Diſcourſes, he ſo much complain'd of the unpardonable Sin of Detain- 

ing the Abby-Lands, and was fo poſitive in the Reſtitution of them, thatit ex- 

treamly mortify'd the Lord Montacute, who was one of the Ambaſſadors, and 

whoſe Eſtate chiefly conſiſted in thoſe Lands. | | 

The Queens In England the Court was now in mighty Expectations of the Queen's De- 
Delivery = livery; and in May, the Envoys were nam' ] that were to carry the good News 
on exper* to the neighbouring Courts. In the Beginning of June ſhe was believ'd to be 
in Labour, and the Report flew all over London that the had brought forth a 

Son. The Prieſts had ſetled all their Hopes on that, ſo that Te Deum was 
ſung in all Parts; and one more officious than the reſt, made a Sermon about 

it, and deſcribd all the Lineaments of their young Prince. But they ſoon 

found they were abus'd; and thit it was either an Abortion, or a Timpany, or 

ſome other Diſtemper ; or, as ſome have been ready to judge, a notorious Im- 

poſture, but defeated by the Vigilance of King Philip. However it was, from 

this Time all Hopes of Iſſue ceas'd, which much encreas'd the Sourneſs and 

King Philip Severity of her Temper; and King hes + being ſo much younger than her, 
leaves her. out of Averſion or Reſentment, never eſteem'd her, but in a few Months left 
her and the Nation. He found it was impoſſible to get England into his Poſſeſ- 

ſion without Children, therefore he gave over all Deſigns about it; and having 

liv'd with her about fifteen Months, he thought it neceſſary to take more Care 

of his Hereditary, than his Matrimonial Crown, and for the future conſider d 

He becomes England rather as a ſure Ally, than an additional Power. Not long after, his 
6 4% o Spain Great Father, the Emperor Charles the Fifth, reſign d all his Dominions to 
Reſignation, him; which Reſignation drew the wondring Eyes of all Europe upon it. This 
mighty Prince had enjoy'd his Hereditary Dominions forty Years, and the Em- 

pire thirty fix : He had indur d vaſt Fatigues, by the numerous Journies he had 

made; nine into Germany, ſix into Spain, ſeven into Italy," four through 

France: He was ten Times in the Netherlands, made two * 2 
| 5 rica 
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Africa, was twice in England, and had croſs'd the Sea eleven Times. He 
had unuſual Succeſs in his Wars; he had taken a Pope, a King of France, and 
fome German Princes, Priſoners : and had a prodigious Acceſſion of Wealth 
and Empire from the Weſt-Indies. But now being much afflicted with the 
Gout, his Fortune chang d, and ſeveral Deſigns blaſted, he declar'd, That there 


ought to be an Interval between the Affairs of the World, and the Hour of 


Death; he reſign'd all his Dominions witli a Greatneſs of Mind, much ſupe- 
rior to his Conquefts. He liv'd a retir'd religious Life, with a hundred 


thouſand Crowns Penſion; and at the end of two Years dy'd, having given 


the World a great Inftance of a Mind furfeited with Human Glory, that 
ſought for Quiet in a private Cell, which in vain it had ſearch'd after in Camps 
and Palaces. 

In England Orders were ſent to the Juſtices to look narrowly to the Preachers 
of Hereſie, and to have ſecret Spies in every Pariſh, for giving them Informa- 
tion of all Peoples Behaviour. This was thought to riſe from Spaniſh Coun- 
ſels, which became very odious to the People, who grew ſo averſe to theſe 
cruel Proceedings, that Bonner himſelf finding their Temper, flack'd his Hand, 


and burnt none for five Weeks. Upon which the Queen wrote to him, and 


requir*| him to perform the Office of a good Paſtor, and either to reclaim the 
Hereticks, or proceed againſt them according to Law. This Admonition 
prov'd very agreeable to his cruel Diſpoſition; and immediately new Fires were 


kindled. Cardmaker, once a Prebendary of Bath, and Warne a Tradeſman, Great Men- 
were burnt in Smithfield. Seven were burnt in ſeveral Parts of E/ex, who r wn in 


were condemn'd by Ponner, and ſent down to ſuffer near the Places of their e Nation. 


Abode. The Council wrote to the chief Men of the Country, to gather many 
together, and affiſt at thoſe diſmal Spectacles; and when they heard that ſome 
had come of their own accord to the Burnings at e Ky they defir'd the Lord 
Rich to give their Thanks to thoſe Perſons for their Zeal; fo induſtriouſly did 
they ſtudy to cheriſh a Spirit of Cruelty among the People. Bradford, who had ge- 
nerouſly fav'd Bourne the Preacher at St. Paul s, was notwithſtanding condemn d; 
and after many Methods us d by the chief of the Popiſb Party to make him re- 
cant, he ſuffer'd at Smitbfield with great Joy and a noble Conſtancy, together 
with a young Apprentice, whom he much incourag'd in his Sufferings, Thorn- 
ton, Harpiſield aud others, rais'd a Perſecution at Canterbury, tho Cardinal 
Ppol was averſe to ſuch Proceedings; but he durſt not now diſcover ſo much, 
for the Pope had an inveterate Hatred to him, and was reſolv'd to recal him 
upon the firſt Occaſion, and for that End he enter'd into a Correſpondence 
with Gardiner, who now hop'd to have been made a Cardinal, and Arch-Bi- 
ſhop of Canterbury: And upon thoſe Hopes, he ſtill preſerv'd Cranmer ; for 
tho' he now ſtood condemn'd for Hereſie, yet the See was not accounted void, 
till he was formally degraded. Some declar'd it was moſt proper to begin 
with him, who had been the chief Promoter of Hereſie in England : But Gardi- 
ner ſaid, it was better to try if it were poſſible to ſhake him, and it would be 


a mighty Blow to the whole Party, if he could be prevail'd on to forſake it; 


whereas if he ſuffer'd Burning with the ſame Reſolution that others expreſs'd, 
it would much raiſe the Spirits of his Followers. The See of Canterbury was 
now oply ſequeſter'd in Pools Hands, and he fearing to fall under the Pope's 
Rage, was forc'd to ſuffer the cruel Prebendaries of that Church to act as they 
pleas'd : So oo burnt two Prieſts and two Lay-wen at Canterbury, and ſent 
a Man and a Wo 


were burnt near the Places of their Abode. Theſe ſuffer'd in July. In Au- 
guſt ſeven were burnt in ſeveral Places; fix more were burnt in one Fire at 
Canterbury, and four were burnt elſewhere, In September five were burnt 
at Canterbury, and ſeven in other Places. In October, two were burnt at Ey, 
by Shaxton's Means, who now compleated his Apoſtacy by his Cruelty. 

| Thus 


man to be burnt in other Places in Lent. Two that belong d 
to the Dioceſes of Wincheſter and Chicheſter were condemn'd by Bonner, and 


everal Parts 


ac 
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Thus did the Perſecution rage in ſeveral Places, to the great Terror and Dete- 
ſtation of the People; but the moſt memorable Sufferers this Year were the two 
famous Biſhops Ridley and Latimer. Three Biſhops, Lincoln, Gloceſter and 
Briſtol were ſent to Oxford, with a Commiſſion from Cardinal Pool to proceed 

aganſt them. Ridley ſaid, he paid great Reſpect to Pool, for bis Royal Ex- 
tract and bis Abilities, but as he was the Pope's Legate, he would ſhow no 
Reverence to him, nor be uncover'd before any that ated by bis Authority. 


7he Suffering: After a long Diſcourſe, and ſeveral Arguments, and a Night's Conſideration 


7 Biſhop Ric" granted them, they were condemn'd as obſtinate Hereticks, and deliver'd to 
mer n Ox. the ſecular Arm, and the Writs were ſent down for their Burning. The 


for d, 


Biſhop Gardi- 40 be did! Thus dy'd this remarkable Man, who was believ'd to be o 

ner's Death Extraction, tho* baſely born; for his true Father was ſuppos'd to be Richard 

andChara#'r: Ip gadvill, Brother to award the Fourth's Queen, who was Grand-Mother 
N ED OD 1 Ie to 


Night before their Execution, Ridley was very joyful, and invited the Mayor and 
his Wife to be at his Wedding next Day : At which, when the Mayor's 
Wife melted into Tears, he ſaid, He perceiv'd ſhe did not love him, but told 
her, Tho' bis Breakfaſt would be ſharp, he was ſure his Supper would be 
ſweet; and was glad to bear that his Siſter would come and ſee him die; 
and continu'd in ſuch Compoſure of Mind, that they were all amaz'd at it. 
As they were led out to Execution, they earneſtly caſt their Eyes up to Cran- 
mer's Window in the Priſon, hoping to have ſeen him; but he was then in- 
gag'd with ſome Friars : Yet he look'd after them with the utmoſt Tenderneſs, 
and kneeling down pray'd earneſtly, That God would now ſtrengthen their 


Faith and Patience in their laſt painful Paſſage. When they came to the Stake 


before Baliol College, they imbrac'd each other with great Affection, and Rid- 
ley ſaid, Be of good Courage, Brother, for God will aſſwage the Flame, or ena- 
ble us to abide it. Smith preach'd the Sermon, and compar'd their Dying in 
this Manner, to that of Judas, who hang'd himfelf, Ridley deſir'd leave to 
anſwer ſome Points in his Sermon; but it was told him, That he was not to 


be ſuſfer dito ſpeak, except he deſign'd to recant : So he turn'd himſelf to God, 


when he ſaw Men ſo unreaſonable to him. He ſent a Petition to the Queen 
in Behalf of the Tenants of the Biſhoprick of London, from whom he had 
taken Fines, for which they had renew' their Leaſes; and pray'd that either 
their Leaſes might be confirm'd, or their Fines reſtor'd out of thoſe Goods 
which had been ſeiz d when he was firſt impriſon'd. Then they both pray'd, 
and fitted themſelves for the Stake; Latimer crying to Ridley, Be of good 
Comfort, we ſhall this Day light ſuch a Candle in England, as by God*s Grace 


ſball never beextinguiſh'd. Being thus prepar'd, and Gun-powder hang'd about 


their Bodies, the Wood was fir'd,, which ſoon put Latimer out of his Pain; 
but Ridley had a more lingring Torment: For they threw on ſo much Wood, 
that it was long before the Flame broke through it, and his Legs were almoſt 


conſum'd, before his Vitals were affected. Thus triumphantly did theſe two 


excellent Biſhops end their Days and their Miniſtry : Ridley was eſteem'd one 


of the Ableſt of all that promoted the Reformation, both for Piety, Learning f 


and Solidity of Judgment : The other, who was eighty Years of Age, was re- 
garded as a truly Primitive Biſhop, who ſeem'd to have more of the Simplicity 
of the firſt Ages, than the Politeneſs or Learning of the latter Times. 

It was particularly obſerv'd that Gardiner was very impatient to have theſe 
Biſhops Burnt, and he ſtaid long for Dinner that Day, till he underſtood that 
the Fire was actually kindled. When the Meſſengers arriv'd at four in the 
Afternoon, he went chearfully to dine: But at Dinner he was ſtruck with a 
remarkable Illneſs, which turn'd to a terrible Suppreſſion of Urine, and held 
him many Days 'till he dy'd on the twelfth of November. He went twice to 


the Parliament, which was open'd the twenty firſt of October, but after that 


was confin'd to his Houſe: He expreſs'd great Sorrow and Remorſe for his 
former Life, and often cry'd out, I have err d like St. Peter, but not + obo 
- noble 
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to Henry the Eighth. He was a Man wellskill'd in the Canon and Civil Laws; 
and moderately in Divinity; he had a good Stile in Latin, and underſtood 
Greek well; but his great Strength lay in a profound Diſſimulation, a Quick- 
neſs of Apprehenſion, a nice Proſpe& of Affairs, an artificial Concealment of 
his Mind, and a ſubtle Way of Inſinuating himſelf into the Credit and Af- 
fections of other Perſons. He had certainly brought about ". pu Deſigns; and 
now when a Cardinal's Hat was juſt falling upon his Head, Heaven ſtopp'd him 
in his Carreer, and all his Ambitious Projects fell with him. Only the Con- 
ſequences of his Cruelty did not ceaſe; for three Perſons were burnt in one Fire 
at Canterbury in November; and the famous Phi/por was burnt in Smithfield 
in December, In all, there were ſixty-ſeven burnt this Year, of whom four A 
were Biſhops, and thirteen Prieſts, | 

A new Parliament was now aſſembled, by which it appear'd Mens Minds were . Dan 
much alienated from the Clergy, and alſo from the Queen, whoſe Deſire was 3 in 
to reſtore them to great Wealth and Power. It was propog'd to give the Queen 
a Subſidy, and two Fifteenths : Which was the firſt Aid that the Queen had 
ask'd, tho? ſhe was now in the third Year of her Reign; and what was de- 
ſir d, was no more than ſhe might have exacted at her firſt coming to the Crown, 
Therefore ſince ſhe had forgiven ſo much at her Coronation, it ſeem'd unrea- 
ſonable to deny it at this Time; yet ſtill great Oppolitions were made againſt 


it: Many ſaid the Queen was impoveriſhing the Crown, and giving away the 


 Abby-Lands, and therefore ſhe ought to be ſupply'd from the Clergy, and not 
hwy upon the Laity-: But it was anſwer'd, That the Convocation had given 


er ſix Shillings in the Pound, but that would not anfwer her preſent Neceſſi- 
ties, upon which the Debate became violent; but to preyent further Heats, 9 
the Queen ſent a Meſſage declaring ſhe would accept the Subſidy without the 
Fifteenths, and upon that it was granted. The Queen ſent for the Speaker of 
the Houſe of Commons, and told him She could not with a good Conſcience 


exact the Tenths and Firſt-Fraits of the Clergy, ſince they were given to her 


Father to ſupport his unlawful” Dignity of being the Supream Head of the 

Church: She alſo thought, That all Tythes and Impropriations were the Pa- 
trimony of the Church, and therefore was reſolv'd to reſign ſuch of them as . Sue 
were in her own Hands. The former Part, as to Tenths and Firſt-Fraits, give, 3 
3 in the Houſe, but great . was made to the latter Part of Fug. Fat. 
her Motion; for it was thought. to be a Step towards taking all Impropriations 

out of the Hands of the Laity ; yet upon a Diviſion of the Houſe, it was carry'd. 

by ſixty-ſeven Voices. A Bill was brought in againſt the Dutcheſs of Su#9/k, 

and ſeveral Reformers, who had gone beyond Sea to enjoy their Conſciences, 
requiring them toreturn under ſevere Penalties : The Lords paſs'd it, but the 
Commons threw it out; for they now began to repent of the ſevere Laws they 
had formerly made, and were reſolv'd to add no more. They alſo rejected ano- // 
ther Bill, for incapacitating ſome to be Juſtices of the Peace, who were blamd 
for their Remiſneſs in proſecuting Hereticks. An Act was brought in for de- 


barring one Bennet Smith, who hired ſome Aſſaſſinates to commit a moſt exe- 


crable Murder, from the Benefit of the Clergy, which by common Law would 
have ſav'd him. In this Parliament there was ſuch a Heat in the Houſe of 
Commons, that Sir Authony Ning ſton, an active Member, boldly took 


the Keys of the Houſe from the Serjeant; but when the Parliament was dif- Tt rai 
ſolv'd, on the ninth of Seprember, he was for that ſent to the Tower, but ſoon w Al, 
after releas d. The next Vear he and ſix others were accus'd of a Deſign to rob 
the Exchequer ; for which they were all hang'd- beſides himſelf, who dy'd be- 


fore his Trial. In the Convocation, Cardinal Pool made ſome laudable At- 
tempts to reform the ill Lives and Practices of the Clergy, in which he was 
oppos'd by Pope Paul, who endeayour'd to have ſet up an Inquiſition in Eu- 
gland; and the Cardinal has e 8 refuſing at this Time 
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all Incouragement in England to the new Order of Jeſuits, who were making 
great Pretenſions to gain Poſſeſſion of the Abby-Lands. _ | 
In the Beginning of the following Year, the great Victim Cranmer was of. 
fer*d up to the Zeal and Rage of the Romiſh Party. Towards the effecting of 
this, in September laſt, Brooks Biſhop of Gloceſter came down to kj; 8 
with Authority from Cardinal Pos to judge him; with Brooks two Dele- 
ates, Martin and Story, were ſent to aſſiſt him in the King and Queen's Name. 
hen he was brought before them in St. Mary's Church, he pay'd the Reſpe& 
that was due to thoſe who ſate in the King and 8 Name, but would ſhew 
none to Brooks, Since he ſate there by an Authority deriv'd from the Pope, 
which he would never acknowledge. After that he learnedly diſcours'd againſt 
the Power and Uſurpations of the See of Rome. Brooks and the two Delegates 
objected many Things againſt him, as to his former Actions; to all which he 
gave diſtin and modeſt Anſwers. After much Diſcourſe had paſs'd on both 
Sides, Brooks requir:d him to appear before the Pope within eighty Days, 
and anſwer to ſuch Things as ſhould be objected againſt him. He ſaid, He 
would go moſt willingly, with the King and Queen's Conſent, which he could 
not poſſibly do, if he was ſtill detain'd Priſoner. But the Pope not expecting 
his coming, in leſs than twenty Days, by Letters to the King and Queen, 
commanded that he ſhould receive Condemnation, and be deliver'd to the Secu- 
lar Arm. Therefore in February, this Year, new Powers were granted by the 
Pope to Bonner and Thirleby, who were ſent to Oxford publickly to degrade 


He is degraded. him from all Things relating to his Function. In Deriſion he was cloath'd 


He recants. 


with all the Pontifical Robes made of Canvas; which were taken from him, 
according to the Ceremonies of Degradation, in which Bonner proceeded with 
all the Inſolence and Scorn that could ariſe from a Mind filPd with Revenge; 
but Thirleby perform'd his Part in the Ceremony, with great Expreſſions of 
Sorrow, and many Tears. In all this Cranmer ſeem'd very little concern'd ; 
He declar*d, It was a groſs Piece of Injuſftice to condemn him for not going to 
Rome, when he was ſhut up in Priſon; but he was not ſorry to be thus cut 
off, with all this Pageantry, from any Relation to that Charch: He deny'd 
the Pope had any Authority over him, ſo appeal'd from this Sentence to a free 
General Council. | 8 5 | 

But now numerous Engines were imploy'd, to perſuade him to recant: Both 
Engliſh and Spaniſh Divines had many Conferences with him; he was remov'd 
from Priſon to. the Dean's Lodgings at Chrifi-Charch; he was put in hopes of 
Life, of Preferments and all other Favours; and all the Arguments that could 
be invented were us'd to procure him to fign a Paper they had prepar'd for him. 
In Concluſion, as St. Peter himfelf had with Curſes deny'd his Maſter, ſo he 
who reſiſted almoſt three Years, was at laſt overcome; and human Infirmity, 
the Fears of Death, and Hopes given him, prevail'd with him to ſign a Re- 
cantation of all former Opinions, concluding it with a Proteſtation, That he 
bad done it freely, only for the Diſtharge of his Conſtience. This was the 
moſt unfortunate Blemiſh of his whole Life, which was immediately Printed, 
to the wonderful Surprize and Dejection of all his Party. But this did not 
ſatisfie the furious Queen, who was reſolv'd ſtill to make him a Sacrifice to all 
her Reſentments; She ſaid, That his. Repentance was good for his Soul; but 
ſince he had been I he chief Df uſer of Hereſie over the Nation, it was neceſſary 
to make him a publick Example. Therefore a Writ was ſent down to burn him; 
and after ſome Stop had been made in the Execution of it, new Orders came out 


for doing it ſuddenly. This was kept from Cranmer's Knowledge; for the 


deſign'd to have carry'd him to the Stake without giving him any Notice, an 

ſo hop'd to make him die in a deſpairing Condition. Yet having ſome Suſpi- 
cion of their Deſign, he wrote a long Paper, containing a Confeſſion of his. 
Faith, ſuch as had been dictated purely by his Conſcience, and not his Fears. 


The 


* 
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The twenty-firſt of March, being fixed for his Execution, he woes brought to 
St. Mary's Church, and ſet in a conſpicuous Seat erected for that Purpoſe; | 
where Cole Provoſt of Eaton, preach'd the Sermon, In which he exhorted 
« him to perſiſt in the Faith, of which he had lately publiſh'd a Confeſſion, and 
even to Death it ſelf, which was the Will of the Magiſtrate to inflit on hin 
© this ws 4 ſince the Divine Vengeance for the Execution of More and Fiſher, . 
under King Henry, could not otherwiſe be expiated. - And ſince his Conver- 
* fion was the immediate Hand of Heaven, nothing could be more acceptable 
to God and all good Men, than a publick Declaration of the Reality of it. 
It is no wonder that he was thrown into the utmoſt Conſternation at ſuch an 
unexpected Denunciation : But recollecting himſelf, and rouſing his former Cou- . recovers 
rage, he boldly ſtood up, and made an excellent Speech to the People ln which?!“ “ 
having premis'd many Things concerning Reformation of Life and Morals, 
he exactly declar'd the principal Heads of his Faith and Doctrine, affirming, 
That the Kingdom of Anti Chriſt was contain'd and eſtabliſh'd in the Power 
© of the Pope; and finally repreſenting how Poe he had offended God by 
* © renouncing the Truth, he declar'd this ſurprizing Reſolution, That the [ame 
Right Hand that had ſo impiouſly err'd in ſubſcribing his Recantation, N 
© be the 4% Sufferer in the Flames. This caus'd a vaſt Confuſion in the Aſſem- 
bly; and ſome calling to him to diſſemble no more, he cry'd out, Thar he 
ever loud Simplicity, and excepting that Inſtance, he never diſſembled in his 
Life. Upon which, without ſuffering him to proceed, with great Clamours 
and Revilings, they immediately hurry'd him to the Place of Execution, which 
was the ſame where Ridley and Latimer had ſuffer'd. Here he ſtood, the moſt 
melancholy and piercing Spectacle in the World; the Primate of all England, 
lately flouriſhing in the higheſt Honours and Authority with Princes, venera- 
ble for his Perſon and Age, his Piety and Learning, and innumerable Excel- 
lencies of Mind, now by the Malice of the e177 dreſt in a ridiculous 
old Habit, baited with Scurrility and opprobrious Jeſts, and drag'd to a moſt 
inhuman and tormenting Death. When the Fire was kindled, he ſtretch'd — 4 re 
out his Right Hand into the Flame, and with an amazing Steadineſs held it *till 
it was conſum'd; ſometimes ſaying That unworthy Hand! and often crying, 
Lord Feſus receive my Spirit, till he quite expir'd in the Torment. Tho? his 
Body was conſum'd. to Aſhes, his Heart was found entire and untouch'd ; which 
remarkable Accident was much obſerv'd, and if it had happen'd to one of the 
- contrary Party, it would have caus'd his Canonization. + Shi | 
Thus dy'd the famous Thomas Cranmer, in the ſixty-ſeventh Year of his Hi charader: 
Age, and the twenty-third of his Primacy: A Perſon rais'd up by: God for + 
mighty Services, and truly fitted for them by his Primitive Humility, his in- 
defatigable Induſtry, and his inviolable Friendſhip. His laſt Fall was nobly _ 
expiated by a patient Martyrdom ; and thoſe who compar'd ancient and mo- 
dern Times, did not only liken him to Chry/o/fom, Ambroſe and Auſtin, the 
Glories of the Church in the fourth and fifth Centuries, but to the more imme 
diate Followers of the Apoſtles, Ignatius, Polycarp, and Cyprian. No Man 
had paſs'd through more numerous Dithculties for above twenty Years than him- 
ſelf, which has given Occaſion to many to charge him with too much Obſequi- 
ouſneſs and Compliance, in which perhaps he cannot be ſtrictly vindicated, no. 
more than his burning of Joan of Kent and Van Parre for Heretical Opinions, 
for which ſome think his own Death was a Judgment upon him. But this 
muſt be confeſs'd for him, and the other chief Reformers, that they were re- 
ally Men, and had Mixtures of Fear and Human Infirmities with their, other 
excellent Qualities: And indeed Cranmer was in all other Points ſuch an ex- 
traordinary Perſon, that perhaps it was fit there ( ould be ſome Ingredients in 
his Temper, to leſſen the Veneration, which his uncommon Worth might 
have rais'd too high, if it had not been for thoſe Feebleneſſes, which upon 
ſome Occaſions appear'd in him. On the Day after Cranmer's Execution, 
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=y rx. Yoke, broke out into moſt violent and convulſive Symptoms. Yet by theſe 
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Pool! made Cardinal Pool was conſecrated Arch-Biſnop of Canterbury; which gave Oc. 
HOP 78 to many to apply the Words of Elijah to him, 7 Han haſt kill; and ta. 
* hen Poſſeſſion. Three Days after, on the Feaſt of Annunciation, attended by 
many of the Nobility to Bot- Church, he receiv'd the Pall with great Pomp 
and Solemnity. 

Great Numbers This Year prov'd as black and diſmal as the laſt by the Numbers that were 
Surn this Tear, ſacrific'd in Flames to the Romiſh Cruelty. In Fanuary, five Men and two 
Women were burnt at one Stake in Smirbfeld; and one Man and four Women 

were burnt at Canterbury. In March two Women were burnt at Iich, and 

three Men at Salisbury. In April fix Efex Men were burnt in Smirhfeld; a 

Man and a Womgn were burnt at Rocheſter, and another at Canterbury; and fix 

who were ſent from Colcheſter, were condemn'd by Bonner, without giving 

them more than the Afternoon to conſider of a Recantation : For he was now 

fo harden'd in his Cruelty, that he grew weary of keeping his Priſoners, and 

uſing of Perſuaſions; ſo he ſent them back to Colcheſter, where they were burnt. 

He alſo condemn'd both a blind Man and an aged Cripple, and they were both 

burnt in the ſame Fire at Stratford. In May, three Women were burnt in 

Smithfield; and ſoon after two more at Gloceſter, one of them being blind. 

Three were burnt at Beceles in Sz/olk; five were burnt at Lewes, and one at 

Leiceſter. But in June, Bonner gave the molt ſignal Inſtance of his Cruelty 

that England had yet ſeen; for eleven Men and two Women were burnt in 

the ſame Fire at Stratford: The Horror of which Action ſeem'd to have ſome 

Operation on him, for he burnt none till April in the next Year. In June 

three were burnt at St. Zdwunnd's Bury, and three afterwards at Newbury. 

This Cruelty was not contin'd to England, but it extended as far as the Adja- 

cent Iſlands; For in Guernſey, a Mother and her two Daughters were burnt at 

the ſame Stake: One of them was a Marry'd Woman and big with Child; the 

Violence of the Fire burſting her Belly, the Child fell out into the Flame, 

which was ſnatch'd out by one more merciful than the reſt ; but the other bar- 

barous SpeRators threw it back into the Fire. Two were after this burnt at 

Greenftead, and a blind Woman at Darth; four were burnt at Briſtol, and 
as many at Mayfeld in Suſſex, and one at Nottingham. So that elghty-five 

were martyr'd this Year, without any Regard had to Age or Sex, to young or 

old, to Lame or Blind; which rais'd ſuch an exream Averſion in the Nation 

to that Religion, that it is no Wonder if the Apprehenſions of ſo dreadtul a 


Means the Reformation was ſo far from being extinguiſh'd, that it daily ſpread 
more and more, and mightily quicken'd the Zeal of thoſe who proteſs'd it. 
They had frequent Meetings, and ſeveral Teachers that inſtructed them; and 
their Friends that went beyond Sea, and ſettled in Strasburg, Frankfort, En- 
den, and ſome other Places in Germany, took care to ſend over many uſeful 
Books for their Comfort and Inſtruction, | 
A. D. Nor was the Rage and Fury of theſe Times exercis'd only on the Living ; 
1557. for the Bones of Martin Bucer and Paul Phagius, who had been long bury'd, 
Reg. 4. Were dug up, formally arraign'd for Hereſie, and with much ſavage Cere- 
8. „ mon ablickly burnt in the Market-Place at Cambridge. Peter Martyr's 
4 Wife, who dy'd at Oxford, was likewiſe raked out of her Grave. and ignomi- 
niouſly bury'd in a Dunghil. But the Juſtices of Peace were generally fo ſlack 
in their Proſecution of Hereticks, that it ſeem'd neceſſary to find out other In- 
ſtruments; ſo the dreadful Courts of Inguiſſtion were deſign'd to be ſet up in 
be England, As a Step towards it, a Commiſſion was given to Bonner and twen- 
ty more, moſt of them Lay-men, to ſearch all over Z»g/and for Perſons ſu- 
ſpected of Hereſie, and to proceed againſt them by Preſentments or any other 
politick Ways. Many other Commitlions, ſubaltern to theirs, were iſſu'd out 
for ſeveral Counties and Dioceſes ; which was look'd upon as ſuch an Advance 
towards an 1ngquiſition, that all concluded it would ſhortly follow. The 
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Burnings were carry'd on furiouſly in ſome Places, but coldly in moſt Parts, May mor 
for the Deteſtation of ſuch Cruelties became almoſt univerſal However with- . 


out naming Particulars, ſeventy-nine were burnt this Year, in ſeveral Parts of 


the Nation, beſides Impriſonments and other Puniſhments and Severities. But 
all this Cruelty did not fatisfie the Popiſh Clergy, they complain'd that the 
Magiſtrates were remiſs; and negligently perform'd their Duties; upon which 
ſharp Letters were written to ſeveral Towns, from the Council-Board; and 
zealous Men were recommended to be choſen Mayors, in many Corporations. 
Arch-Biſhop Pool was for milder Methods, and was ready to accept of any Ac- 
knowledgement from the proſecuted Perſons, by which he might on the one 
Hand preſerve their Lives, and yet not be expos'd tothe Rage of the Pope, as 
a Favourer of Hereticks on the other. X 

In this Year a horrible Murder of one Argol and his Son was committed b 
the Lord Stromrton and ſome of his Servants; who when they had butcher” 
them after a moſt barbarous Manner, bury*d them fifteen Foot deep in the Ground. 
The Lord Stourton was a zealous Papiſt, and proteſted againſt all the Acts that 
had paſs'd in King Edward's Reign; yet the Queen not only refus'd to pardon 
him, but would not ſo much as change the infamous Death of Hanging into a 
Beheading. She was reſolv'd to ſhew no Favour, but only allow'd this Di- . Te tea 
ſtinction, that the Lord might be hang'd in a ſilken Rope, while his Servants , 
had common Halters. This was highly extoll'd as a worthy Inſtance of the ** 
Queen's Impartial Juſtice; and it was ſaid, * That ſince ſhe left her Friends to 
«the Law, her Enemies had no Reaſon to complain of the Execution of it up- 
© on them. 


, V. As this Reign had been furious and calamitous at home, ſo at length 


it began to ſhow it ſelf feeble and -diſhonourable abroad; all which had its firſt 
Riſe from the vaſt Pride and Inſolence of the Pope, who the laſt Year broke 
the Truce between France and Spain. He was highly offended at the Houſe 
of Auſtria, and principally at Ferdinand's aſſuming the Title of Emperor, with- 
out his particular Conſent : He was wont to ſay, That all Kingdoms were ſubs 


ect to him: That he would ſuffer no Prince to be tos familiar with bim; and 


that he would ſet the World on Fire, rather than ſubmit to act below his Digs 
nity. It was believ'd that he deſign'd to advance one of his Nephews to the 
Crown of Naples, in order to which he had ſent another into France, to abſolve 
the King from the Truce which he had ſworn, promiſing to create what Car 

dinals that King ſhould nominate, if he would make War upon Spain; tho? to 
the Queen of Englands Ambaſſadors, and all others at Rome, he declar'd, 
That he would mediate a Peace between the Crowns, for a Truce did. not ſuffi- 


ciently ſecure the Quiet of Europe. The French King was too bag #4" nr r 
I 


ded by the lafligarion of the Pope, and the Houſe of Gui/e, to break his Faith, „ Sn. 
and begin the War. The Pope began it in [#a/y,and made ſome Levies among 

the Gr:/ons, that were Hereticks ; but he ſaid, He eſteem d them as Angels, 

and was confident that God would convert them. It gave great Scandal to the 

World to ſee the Pope himſelf exciting ſo perfidious a Breach of Truce; and * 

no leſs Wonder, to ſee a great Monarch of fifty fix Years of Age retire to a 
Monaſtry, whilſt the ſame Year a Man bred a Monk, and fourſcore Years old, 
ſet Europe in a Flame. King Philip had a great Deſire to ingage England in this 
War; and the Queen had Reaſon to complain of the kind Reception given to 
many that fled from England into France, and it was believ'd that the French 
ſecretly ſupply'd and encourag'd them to embroil her Affairs. One Stafford had 
this Year gather*d many of them together, and landing in Zorkſbire, hefurpriz'd 
the Caſtle of Scarborough, and publiſh'd a Manifeſto againſtthe Queen, declaring, 
That by bringing in Strangers to govern the Nation, ſhe had forfeited: her 


Right to the Crown: But few came in to him; ſo that he and his Accompli- 
ces were compelld to ſurrender, and four of them were hang d. At the ſame 


Time 
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Time Doctor Morton, the Engliſh Ambaſſador in France, diſcover'd that the 
Conſtable had a Deſign to take Calais: For he had ſent his own Nephew to 
him, whom he ſecretly inſtructed, and who pretended he was ſent from a great 
Party in that Town, who were reſolv'd to deliver it up; at which the Con- 
| ſtable was tranſported, and enter'd into a long Diſcourſe with him of the Me. 
thods of taking it. Vet all this made no juſt Impreſſions upon the Queen: All 
her Council, chiefly the Clergy, were againſt her ingaging; for they ſaw the 
England joins War abroad would oblige them to flacken their Severities ac home. Upon which 
againſt France. King Philip, after he had been abſent about two Years, found it neceſſary to 
come over in Perſon, and perſuade her to it. Having ſtay'd about ſix Weeks 
he prevail'd with her; and after a Proclamation of War, ſhe ſent over eight 
thouſand Men to his Aſſiſtance, who joining the Spaniards, compos'd an Army 
The Battle of Sr. of fifty thouſand, which immediately late down before dt. Quintin, in D. 
Quintin. cardy. The Conſtable of France ad vanc'd with a great Force to raiſe the Siege; 
f but when the two Armies were in View, the French by a Miſtake in the Word 
of Command, fell into Diſorder; upon which the Spanzards charg'd them with 
ſuch Advantage and Succeſs, that the whole Army was defeated. Two thou- 
ſand five hundred were kill'd on the Spot, and many were taken Priſoners, among 
whom was the Conſtable himſelf; and the Spanzards only loſt fifty Men. Had 
King Philip follow'd his Blow, and march'd directly ro Paris, he had found 
all France in a great Conſternation; but he fate ſtill before St, Quintin, which 
held out till the Terror of this Defeat was almoſt over. The Conſtable here 
loſt his Reputation, as well as his Liberty; and all eſteem'd it as a Judgment 
from Heaven upon the French King, for the plain Breach of his Faith. 
Upon this the French Troops were call'd out of taly, which immediately - 
expos'd the Pope to the Spaniards, and threw him into extravagant Fits of 
Rage and Paſſion; and particularly he exclaim'd againſt Pool, for ſuffering 
The Poe in. the Queen to join with the Enemies of the Apcſtolick See: And having made 
e. a general Decree, recalling all his Legates and Nuncio's in the Sparih Domi- 
nions, among the reſt he recall'd Pools Legantine Power; which neither the 
 Interceſlions of the Queen's Ambaſſadors, nor the other Cardinals, could pre- 
vail with him to alter. He further requir'd Poo/ to come to Home, and an- 
{wer to ſome Complaints made againſt him, ſor the Favour he ſhew'd to Here- 
ticks; and he alſo made the Queen's Confeſſor, Friar. Peyto, a Cardinal, and 
declar'd him his Legate for England, and wrote to the Queen to receive him 
in that Capacity. But the Queen order'd the Bulls and Briefs that were ſent 
over, to be laid up without opening them, according to the Method formerly 
practis'd, when unacceptable Bulls were brought to Court; and ſhe ſent a Meſſage 
to Peyto not to come into England, otherwiſe ſhe would ſue him, and all that ac- 
knowledg'd him, in a Premunire. Cardinal Pool laid aſide the Enſigns of a 
Legate, and ſent over Ormaneto with ſo ſubmiſſive a Meſſage, that the Pope 
was much mollify'd ; and Peyro dying, and a Treaty of Peace between King 
Philip and the Pope following, this Storm went over, and publick and ſolemn 
Rejoicings were made in England. 1 Res | 
But the Effects of it did not yet ceaſe; for the War being proclaim'd between 
England and France, the French ſent to the Scorch Queen-regent to ingage 
Scotland inthe War with England: All that favour'd the Reformation were for 
the War; but the Clergy ſo oppos'd it, that the Majority of the Convention 
declar'd on the ſame fide. The Queen-Regent upon this thought to draw them 
unexpeRedly into the War, and ſent D'Oiſell to beſiege Warke Caſtle in Ex- 
gland; but the Scorch Lords highly exlaim'd againſt it, and requir'd him to 
deſiſt, otherwiſe they would declare him an Enemy to the Nation: So that af- 
ter ſome {light Skirmiſhes on the Borders, the Conteſt was ended on both Sides. 
Upon this the Queen-Regent wrote to France, urging the Concluſion of the 
Marriage between the Daupbine and the Queen of Scotland; and a Meſſage was 
ſent from the Court, deſiring the Srors ro ſend over Commiſſioners to we 
; | | about 
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about the Articles of the Marriage, and ſome of every State were diſpatch'd for 

ſettling that Affair. There was at this Time a great want of Mony in the Exche- tngland # 
quer of England; and the Coldneſs and Uneaſineſs of the laſt Parliament made the * . 
Council unwilling to call a new one. It was try'd what Sums could be rais'd 

by Loans, upon Privy-Seals, and the like Methods; but theſe ſo little anſwer'd 
ExpeAations, that at length a new Parliament was ſummon'd to meet in Fa- © 

nuary next, Yetin the mean Space, the Council continually receiv'd Advices 1 

of the ill Condition of the Garriſons of Calais, and the neighbouring Places, 
and that the French had an abſolute Deſign upon them: But either they believ'd 

there was no Danger during the Winter, or that the want of Money was ſo great, 
that no reaſonable Care was taken for their Security. 

This ſufficiently appear'd in the Beginning of the next Year, which was too A. D. 
much noted for the Loſs of all the Zxg/z/h Dominions in France. For the |, 558 
Duke of Gaiſe, being deſirous of doing ſome great Action, while the Conſta- 5 
ble was a Priſoner, ſudd enly ſate down before Calais, on the firſt of January. Reg. ry 
The Lord Wentworth had then the Command of it; but the Garriſon conſiſted Phil. 
only of five hundred Men, and there were not above two hundred of the 
Townſmen that could be ſerviceable in a Siege: And tho' King Philip had 
offer'd to put Men into it, yet the Engliſh were ſo infatuated with Jealouſies, 
that they left it in ſo naked a Condition, that the Governor could perform little 
to preſerve it. So that the two Forts about it, of which one call'd Newnam- 
bridge commanded the Avenues by Land, and the other call'd the Risbank 
commanded the Harbour, were taken with ſmall] Oppoſition ; for the Lord 
Wentworth could not ſpare Men enough to defend them. After this the French 
drew the Water out of the Ditches, and having prepar'd Inventions to paſs 
without ſticking in the Mire, they made the Aſſault, and carry'd the Caſtle by | 
Storm, which was thought impregnable. After ſuch Succeſs, the Town could . LU 
make no conſiderable Reſiſtance, ſo it was unfortunately ſurrender'd, and the Calais, 
Governour with fifty Officers made Priſones of War. Thus in a Week's Time, 
and in the Winter, was this ſtrong and important Place loſt by the Exgliſb, 
which had been gloriouſly obtain'd by King Edward III. and held by the En- 
gliſþ above two hundred and ten Years, to the great Curb of France, being ac- 
counted the Key of that Nation. From this Place the Duke of Cuiſi march'd 
to beſiege Gui/nes, which had a better Garriſon of eleven hundred Men, but 
they were much diſhearten'd by the Lofs of Calais They retir'd into the 
Caſtle, andabandon'd the Town to the French; but yet they once heat them out 

of it. The French after a long Battery, gave the Aſſault, and forc'd them Guiſnes, 
to Capitulate; and the Soldiers, as at Calais, had liberty to march away, but | 
the Officers were made Priſoners of War. The Garriſon in Hammes, that lay 
in a Marſh thought inacceſlible, ſeeing themſelves cut off from the Sea, aban- 
don'd the Place before the French ſummon'd them. And thus were the Eu- ul Hammes. 
gliſb diſhonourably driven out of the Continent of France, without retaining 
one Foot of Land; which Megeray ſays was the Fruit of that Alliance their 
ey had made with Spain ; upon which the Pope pleaſantly ſaid, That the 
%. of Calais was the Dower of that Princeſs. 5 | 
The mighty Diſcontents that this Loſs gave the Exgliſb, were ſuch, that the 

Queen could never hope to ſurmount them; and it ſunk ſo deeply into her 

Mind, that it did not a little haſten her Death. Both Sides took Occaſion to Great Dior = 

| draw Arguments from this great Misfortune: The Reformers ſaid, It was a #9 in En- | _ 

Judgment upon the Nation, for the Contempt of the true Religion, and the“ . 
late Cruelties practis'd againſt it: The Papiſts ſaid, That the Hereticks had 

found ſuch Shelter and Connivance there, that it was no wonder the Place 

was loſt. King Philip offer'd his Aſſiſtance to go and retake the Place, 

before the Fortifications were repair'd, if the Eng/iſh would ſend over a 

Force anſwerable to ſuch an Undertaking: But they, upon an Eſtimate made 
of the Expence of this, and of a War for the enſuing Year, found it would 
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amount to above half a Million of Mony; and as the Treaſury was exhau- 
ſted, and could not furniſh ſuch a Sum, ſo they had no Reaſon to expect a 
liberal Supply from a provok'd. People. The Biſhops fear'd that the Continu- 
ance of War would render it neceſſary to proceed more gently againſt Here- 
ticks, and thought it better to be quiet with the Loſs of Calais than run that 
Hazard: They ſeem'd confident that within a Year, they ſhould be able to 
purge the Kingdom from all Hereſie; and therefore mov'd that Preparations 
might be made for a War to begin the Year after this. | 
The Fiſth Par- A new Parliament was open'd on the twentieth of January; for which the 
2 n 5 Abbot of Weſtminſter, and the Prior of St John of Jeruſalem had their Writs, 
and ſate in it. The Lords deſir'd a Conference with the Commons, concern- 
ing the Safety of the Nation, which was found ſo weak, that a Subſidy, a 
Tenth, and a Fifteenth were given by the Laity; and the Clergy gave eight 
Shillings in the Pound, to be paid in four Years. The Abbot of Weſtminſter 
mov'd, that the Privileges of Sanctuary might be again reſtor'd to his Houfe 
but that was ſoon laid aſide. The Procurers of wiltul Murder were now de- 
ny'd the Benefit of the Clergy ; but great Oppoſition was made to that Act in 
8 Houſe of Lords. A Bill was alſo brought in, confirming all the Letters 
atents, which the Queen had granted, or might grant for the future. This 
related to the Foundations of Religious Houſes, whichthe Queen had already 
made; for beſides the Abby of Weſtminſter, the had founded a Houſe for the 
Franciſcans at Greenwich, two for the Frauciſcaus and Dominicans in Lon- 
don, one for the Carthuſians at Skeen, and a Nunnery at Sion. One Coxle 
oppos'd this Act, and inſinuated, That the Confirmation of all Grants might 
give the Queen a Colour to diſpoſe of the Crown from the right Inheritors. 
At which the Houſe expreſs'd great Diſlike, and ſhow'd That they would not 
have it ſo much as imagin d, that the Princeſs Elizabeth ſhould ever be ex- 
cluded. He had a publick Reprimand, for ſpeaking ſo much to the Queen's 
Diſhonour : So the Parliament in March was prorogu'd to November next. 
Shortly after a Propoſition of Marriage was privately made by the King of 
Sweden to the Princeſs Elizabeth; but ſhe declared, ſhe could not ſuffer a 
change in her Condition, ſo the Motion became ineffed ual. It ſeems her 
Averſion to a marry'd State was very great, otherwiſe her preſent Condition 
was neither ſo eaſie, nor ſo ſecure, but that ſhe had Reaſon to deſire to be out of 
| her Keeper's Power; and to apprehend that her Danger increas'd, as the Queen's 
| 728 Health was impair'd : For many of the Biſhops, fearing the would overthrow 
£lizabeth, that Building which they had cemented with ſo much Blood, were now offer- 
ing cruel Counſels againſt her. To mention ſome of the Sufferings of this ad - 
mirable Lady; ſhe had been firſt ſent for upon the Breaking out of Viat's Re- 
bellion; and tho' ſhe then lay ſick in Bed, ſhe was forc'd to go to Court. 
There ſhe was at firſt confin'd to her Lodgings, and was afterwards carry'd to 
the Tower, and iguominiouſly led into it by the Traitor's-Gate, where ſhe 
| was ſtrictly guarded : Her Servants were all put from her, and none had Acceſs 
4 | to her, but ſuch as were Spies upon her: Nor was ſhe ſuffer'd to walk on the 
4 | Leads, or have the ordinary Comforts of Air; and a Boy of four Years old 
was ſeverely threaten'd, for his carrying Flowers to her. Some were put to 
the Rack toextort Confeſſions from them; but none accus'd her but #7at, and 
he retracted all he had ſaid upon the Scaffold. When it appear'd that nothing 
could be prov'd again(t her, ſhe was ſent down to Woodftock; where ſhe was 
kept under ſevere Guacds, and very roughly treated by Sir Henry Benefield, 
whom ſhe uſually call'd Her Faylor. But King Philip ſo far molify'd the 
Queen by degrees, that he prevail'd with her to-bring her to Court, and to ad- 
mit her into her Preſence. Gardiner and many others dealt very ſubtilly with 
her, to confeſs her Offences, and ask the Queen's Pardon ; but ſhe always ſtood 
firmly to her Innocence, as well as her Religion, declaring, She had not offen- 
; ded the. Queen, ſo much as in Thought, When ſhe was brought * the 
EY n | ueen 
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2 late at Night, ſhe with Tears upon her Knees renew'd the ſame Prote- 
ations to her, and begg'd That ſhe would entertain à good Opinion of hey, 
The Queen, tho' ſhe urg'd her much to acknowledge ſome Guilt, yet ſeem'd 
ſatisfy'd with what ſhe ſaid, and parted with her in good Terms; of which 
King Philip had ſome Apprehenſions, for he had convey*d himſelf into a ſe. 
cret Corner of the Room, to prevent a further Breach, in caſe the Queen ſhould 
be too much incens'd. Shortly after, her Guards were diſcharg'd, and ſhe 
ſuffer'd to retire into the Country; but ſhe had always ſo many Spies about 
her, that to avoid all Suſpicion, ſhe concern'd herſelf in no ſort of Buſineſs, 
but gave herſelf wholly to Study; in which ſhe arriv'd to a mighty Perfection. 
And thus ſhe paſs'd the greateſt Part of this Reign, under continual Apprehen- 
ſions of Death; which perhaps was a neceſſary Preparation for that exalted 
State to which ſhe was ſoon advanc'd, and whichſhe held in the longeſt Courſe 
of Proſperity and Glory, that ever was attain'd by any of her Sex. 
Still the Popiſh Biſhops continu'd their 'Cruelties ; and Cuthbert Simpſon, More Burning. 
one in Deacon's Orders, having been taken at the Meeting at Feten 1 
rack'd with the extreameſt Severity, to make him confeſs all the Friends he ha 
in London: But nothing was diſcover'd from him; ſo in March he and two 
others were burnt in oͤmithfeld. Several Books being printed beyond Sea, and 
ſecretly convey'd into England, a Proclamation of a very ſtrange Nature was 
ſet out, That if any receiv'd any of theſe Books, and did not immediately 
burn them, without either reading them, or ſhewing them to any other Per- 
«© ſon, they were to be preſently executed by Martial Law. Several others 
were burnt this Year, to the Number of thirty-nine; and all that were burnt 
during the whole Reign, according to Fox, were two hundred and eighty-four, 
tho' Grindall, who liv'd in that Time, writes, That in two Years Time eight 
hundred ſuffer'd at the Stake. Many more were thrown into Priſon, where ſixty 
of them dy'd miſerably ; others, after a much cruel Uſage by Whips and Tortures 
from Bonner's own Hands, were prevail'd on to abjure ; but carry'd in their 
Minds a mortal Averſion to that Cruelty which had tempted them to ſuch 
Apoſtacy. * 411 1 | 
As to the War with France, this Year the Lord Clinton was ſent with a 
Fleet of a hundred and twenty Sail, and ſeven thouſand Land- men, who landed 
near Breſt, with a Deſign to have ſeiz'd on that Port, but was repell'd with 
the Loſs of ſix hundred Men; ſo that after an inglorious and expenſive Expe- 
dition, he return'd to England. The Engliſh had loſt their Hearts and Bra May cumni- 
very, and began to believe that Heaven was againſt them; and extraordinary“ England. 
Accidents increas'd theſe direful Apprehenſions: A vaſt Storm of Thunder 
caus'd an unuſual Terror in Nottinghamſhire; the River Trent ſwell'd prodi- 
giouſly, and with a violent Wind did great Damage: Hail-ſtones of uncom- 
mon Bigneſs fell in other Places; and which was more terrible, a contagious 
intermitting Feaver, not unlike the Plague, ſo rig'd through the Nation, that 
three Parts of four were infected with it, and in many Counties there were 
not Men ſufficient to reap the Harveſt. All theſe melancholly Symptoms con- 
curr'd to increaſe the People's Averſion to the Government, which ſoon diſ- 
pos'd the 7 to hearken to Overtures of Peace. This was projected be- 
tween the Biſhop of Arras, and the Cardinal of Lorrain, who were the chief 
Favourites of the two Kings of France and Spain: The Cardinal of Lorrain 
was moſt earneſt in it, becauſe the Conſtable who was the Head of the Faction 
againſt the Houſe of Guiſe, was ſuſpected to favour the Reformation, and his 
three Nephews, the Colzgny's, were known to incline to it. The King of 
France was the more inclinable to a Treaty, becauſe he had receiv'd a ſecond 
Blow this Year. The Marſhal de Thermes being ſurrounded by the Count of m. aw ef 
Egmont near Graveling, where the French Army being ingag'd by the Count, Sravehng. 
and galPd by the Engliſh Ordnance from their Ships lying near the Land, 
was defeated; five thouſand kill'd, and the Marſhal and other chief Officers 
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The Dauphine 


marry'd to the 


* of Scot- 


" The Parlia- 
ment meets, 


taken Priſoners. The French King thought the Expulſion of the Eugliſb out 
of France a Compenſation both for that, and his Loſs at St. Quintin; ſo that 
both Princes reckoning their own Advantages, they were diſpos'd to a Treaty, 
which was open'd at Cambray, but not finiſh'd in this Reign. Biſhop Coiwin 
obſerves that all Perſons concern'd in this unjuſt War, and Breach of Faith, 
were puniſh'd by Heaven; and particularly Queen Mary, by the Loſs of Calais, 
and the other Places, at a Time when nothing but contrary Winds hinder'd 
her Fleet from affording [them Relief. N ſes 
After a Determination of many Years continuance; in this April the Dan- 
hine was marry'd to the Queen of Scotland; which Marriage was adorn'd' 
y an Epitbalamium wrote by Buchanan, eſteem'd one of the moſt perſect 
Pieces of Latin Poetry. The Deputies ſent from Scotland were deſir'd to 
offer. the Dauphine the Crown of Scotland, in the Right of his Wife; but they 
declar'd, That exceeded the Bounds of their Commiſſion, ſo they only pro- 
mis'd to repreſent the Matter to the States of Scotland; but could not con- 
ceal the Averſion they had to the Propoſal. Shortly after four of the ſeven 
that were ſent over dy'd, and the fifth narrowly eſcap'd; it being generally 
ſuſpected that they were poiſon d. When the reſt return'd to Scotland, an 
Aſſembly of the States was call'd, in which it was agreed to allow the Dau- 
phine the Title of King, but with this Proviſo, That he ſhould have no Power 
over them, and that it was only a bare Title which they offer d him. This 
was appointed to be carry'd to him by the Earl of Argyle, and the Prior of 
St. Andrew's, who had been the moſt warm Agents for the French Intereſt, 
in Hopes of the Queen-Regent's Protection, againſt the Rage of the Biſhops, in 
Matters of Religion. | 2 
In England, a new Seſſion of Parliament met on the fifth of November; and 
the Queen being ill, ſent for the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, and laid 
before him the feeble Condition of the Nation, and the Neceſſity of putting it 
in a Poſture of Defence: But the Commons were ſo diſguſted at the general 
Conduct of Affairs, that they could come to no Reſolution : Therefore on the 
fourteenth of that Month, twelve of the chief Lords of both Eſtates, came 
down to the Houſe of Commons, and deſir'd them to grant a Subſidy to defend 
the Nation, both againſt the French and Scots; but ſtill the Commons came 
to no Reſolution, till the Queen's Death three Days after put an End to the 


The Num Parliament. Her former falſe Conception, her Husband's Neglect, her De- 


laft fo, 


ſpair of Iſſue, and her melancholly Apprehenfions, which receiv'd a Sur- 


charge from the Lofs of Calais, brought her into an ill Habit of Body, which 


and Death, 


* 


turn'd to an incurable Dropſie. When ſome of her Viſitants endeavour'd to divert 
her ſorrowful Thoughts, the told them, They were Strangers to her Diſlemper, 
but if they would difſet# her after her Death, they would find Calais next her 
Heart. She endeavour'd to have ſet afide her Siſter Eligabetb; and brought 
in the Queen of Scotland to the Crown; but ſhe was hinder'd from proceeding 
in it as a Matter impracticable. Thus on the ſeventeenth Day of November 
ſhe ended her unfortunate Life, in the forty-third Year of her Age, after a 
Hort and miſerable Reign of five Years, four Months, and eleven Days. At 
the ſame Time, as if one Star had rul'd both their Nativities, her Cardinal 
Pool was alſo expiting in the fifty ninth Year of his Age, being a Perſon of 
Learning, Humility, Prudence and Temper; who had certainly the beſt No- 
tions of any of his Party then in England, ſo that if his Projects had been fol- 
low'd, Popery would probably have been fix'd in the Nation. But God de- 
ſign'd another Eſtabliſhment; and the Queen, whoſe: Temper and Principles 
were fierce and ſevere, preferr'd the bloody Counſels of Gardiner and Bon- 
ner to thoſe wiſer and more rational Methods he often.propos'd. And tho? his 
Zeal for the Church of Name ſtill continu'd, yet his Eyes were open'd in man 

Things : His being Legate at Trent, and his Retirement at Viterbo, had bot 

enlighten'd and compos'd his Mind; which being join'd to his Probity and 
ſweet Diſpoſition, produc'd extraordinary Effects in him. As 
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As to the Character of the Queen, we need not ſay much after her Hiſtory; Her ce 
only as to her Perſon, as ſhe was not very amiable, ſo ſhe was without any 
ormity ; nor did ſhe want Parts or Underſtanding, but had the Advantages of 

Learning, and a good Underſtanding in the Latin Tongue She was a Wo. 
man of a ſtrict and ſevere Life, who allow'd herſelf few of the Diverſions be- 
longing to Courts; was conſtant at her Devotions, and violently addicted to 
the Intereſts and Humours of the Romiſh Prieſts. She had great Reſentments 
of her Uſage in her Father's and Brother's Reign, which eaſily induc'd her to 
take her Revenge, tho' ſhe colour'd it with her Zeal againſt Hereſie. She much 
endeavour'd to expiate and reſtore the Sacrileges of the two laſt Reigns; be- 
ſides which laudable Intention, a froward ſort of Virtue, and a melancholly 
Piety, are the beſt Things that can be ſaid of her. Her former Diſſimulations, 
her publick Breach of Faith to the Suf9/k. Gentlemen and others, and her 
barbarous Cruelties to thoſe call'd Hereticks, are inexcuſable Blemiſhes in her 
Character; and God thought fit to E her with a Barren Womb, and an 
untimely Death, and the World with a blaſted Name, which has made an in- 
delible Impreſſion of Horror upon the Nation. To conclude, her Death was 

as little lamented, as of any that had worn the Crown, excepting by the Popifh 
Clergy; and had it not been for the two worthy Foundations of Trinity and 
St Jobs Colleges in Oxford, there had been ſcarce any Thing in this Reign 
to have made it memorable, beſides the Calamities and Misfortunes of it. 


ä 
be Reign of Queen ELIZABETH. 
Containing 44 Tears, 4 Months, and 6 Days, 


by . 
* 
a 
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cundes, I. HE ſhort and furious Storm that had rag d within the Nation, be- a D 
Bure ing happily diſpell'd by the Deceaſe of Queen Mary, a glorios „ 
Burnet, Sun ſhine ſuddenly ſucceeded; which did not only illuminate the * 5 58, 
«.  Engliſþ Hemiſphere, but gradually diſplay'd its reviving Beams both roneigh- Reg. I. 
bouring and remote Regions. All which proceeded from the renown'd Princeſs 
Elizabeth, who without Oppoſition mounted the Throne of Ezgland by the 
Providence of Heaven, 7 Virtue of her Birth-Right, and the Act of Succeſſion | 
made in the thirty-fifth Year of King Henry the Eighth. Queen Mary's Death 
was conceal'd for a few Hours, till about nine in the Morning, the Lord Oy Pa f 
Chancellor Heath with a melancholly Countenance imparted the News to the 
Houſe of Lords; which, as it ſtruck the Biſhops with no ſmall Fear, fo thoſe / 
Counſellors who had been ſevere to her Siſter, were very apprehenſive of the 
Treatment they might receive. Yet they all agreed to proclaim her Queen; 
and by the Zeal ſhown for her Acceſſion to the Crown, deſign'd to ballance the 
Errors to which they had been formerly driven, more in Compliance to the So- 
veraign's Reſentments, than any real Prejudice to her Perſon. They imme- 
diarely ſent for the Houſe of Commons, to whom the Lord Chancellor fig- 
nify'd the Queen's Deceaſe ; which, he ſaid, would have been a much more 
ſenſible Aftittion, if they had not ſuch a -Succeſſor, who was the next and 
indiſputed Heir to the Crown, ELIZABETH, of whoſe Right and Title 
none could make any Queſtion ; therefore the Lords were unanimouſly reſolu'd 
ro proclaim ber Queen This was immediately reſounded and eccho'd with 
innumerable repeated Acclamations, - God ſave Queen Elizabeth! Long ang Elirabeth pre- 
happily may ſhe Reign They firſt Proc her at Feſtmin/ier, and then in . 
e ON N F NE Ton don, 
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London, in Conjunction with the Lord Mayor and Aldermen; which was ac- 
company'd with ſuch unuſual Tranſports of Joy, as gave the melancholly Prieſts 
juſt Cauſe to fear a new Revolution in Religious Affairs; and tho? the Queen's 
Death moſt ſenſibly afflicted them, yet the 1455 in this Change was ſo great and 
univerſal, that a ſad Look was thought Criminal, and the Prieſts were forc'd 
to vent their Griefs in private Corners, and the moſt ſecret Receſſes. | 


2 8 awd This admirable Princeſs was now twenty-five Years of Age, excelling in all 


the Perfections of her Sex, whether of Body or Mind. Her Perſon was grace- 
ful, her Mien noble, her Shape fine, and her Stature and Gait, both agreeable 
and majeſtick. Her Face had not all the . of a finiſh'd Beauty; yet 
her Complexion was perfectly fair, her Eyes lively and ſparkling, and her whole 
Countenance carry'd ſomething ſo bright and dazling, as cover'd all ſmaller 
Defeds In every Thing ſhe faid or did, there was an Air of Majeſty, that 
nsturally ſtruck more Awe than Love; but ſtill at her Pleaſure ſhe could 
aſſume ſuch powerful Charms, as few were able to reſiſt ; and there was ſuch a 
happy mixture of Greatneſs and Sweetneſs, that all Perſons admir'd her. Her 
Mind was heroical and magnanimous, her Underſtanding was pregnant and pe- 
netrating, enlarg'd and poliſh'd by all the Advantages of a moſt refin'd Educa- 
tion. She wrote Letters in Exgliſh and Italian, when ſhe was not full four 
Years of Age; and before ſhe was ſeventeen ſhe became perfect in the Greet, 
Latin, French and Italian Tongues, and not unacquainted with the reſt of 
the European Languages. From whence ſhe proceeded by her indefatigable 
Induſtry to an extraordinary Knowledge in Philoſophy, Rhetorick, Hiſtory 
and Divinity ; not forgetting Poetry, Muſick, and other Ornaments of Con- 
verſation. Of all that ſhe read or learn'd, ſhe made the beſt and trueſt Uſe; 
and being of a quick Apprehenſion, and a ſtrong Memory, ſhe drew from the 
Annals of all Nations, the Actions of the greateſt Men, with all their Fights 
and Conqueſts. She would frequently ſet before her the Monuments of her 
Predeceſſors, the illuſtrious Triumphs and Victories obtain'd by the Exgliſb at 
Creſſy, Poictiers, Agincourt and Yernevil; and was wont to ſay, Theſe Victo- 
ries were more owing to the Aſſiſtance of Heaven, than the Arms of Men. 
Being thus nobly accompliſh'd, train'd up to the moſt exalted Piety, and taught 
by her late Afflictions the profoundeſt Humility, ſhe became truly worthy of 


th ejent Stare the Engliſh Crown; which ſhe receiv'd at a Time when the Nation was moſt 


The Queen 
enters London. 


low and afflicted, doubly imbroiPd with the French and Scorch War, over- 
charg'd with the Debts of Henry the Eighth, and Edward the Sixth, the Trea- 
ſury exhauſted, the Eng/iſh Dominions in France loſt, the People diſtracted 
with different Opinions 1n Religion, and ſhe herſelf deſtitute of all potent Friends, 
and foreign Alliance. | | 

She was at Hatfield when ſhe receiv'd the News of her Siſter's Death, and 
that ſhe herſelf was proclaim'd Queen; upon which, tis ſaid ſhe fell down 
upon her Knees, and after a ſhort Silence broke out in the Words of the P/a/- 
miſt, It is the Lord's Doing, and wonderful in our Eyes ! Which Words in 
Latin ſhe afterwards took for her Morro in ſome of her Gold Coins. She ſoon 
remov'd from thence to o»don; and on the nineteenth of November ſhe was 
met ar High-gate by all the Biſhops; whom ſhe received with great Sweetneſs, 
excepting Bonner, who being polluted with ſo much Blood, ſhe thought that 
common Civility to him would give ſome Countenance to his Crimes. She was 
receiv'd into the City with ſuch numerous Throngs as was almoſt incredible, 
and ſurrounded with the loudeſt Acclamations of over-flowing Joy. When 
ſhe arriv'd at the Tower, upon her firſt Entrance ſhe devoutly kneel'd down 
8 05 offer d up her Thanks to God, bo had thus bounteouſly chang'd her for- 
mer Priſon into a preſent Palace. She ſoon clear'd all Men's Apprehenſions 
as to thoſe Hardſhips ſhe had formerly fuſtain'd, and ſnew'd that ſhe had abſo- 
lutely forgot from whotn ſhe had receiv'd them; not excepting Benefie/d him- 
ſelf, who had been the chief Inſtrument of her Sufferings. She gave. * 
8 otice 
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he had done. Among the reſt ſhe wrote to Sir Edward Karn, who was her 
Siſter's Ambaſſador at Rome: But the haughty Pope in his uſual Stile told him, 
That England was 4 Fee of the Papacy, and that it was a high Preſumpt ion 
in her, to aſſume the Crown without his Conſent, eſpecially ſincs ſhe was Ille- 


to him, ſhe might expect all the Favour that could. conſiſt with the Dignity 
of the Apoſtolick See. The Queen hearing this, with no ſmall Reſentment, 
recall'd Karn's Power; but he being a zealous Papiſt, continu'd {ll at Rome. 


Foreigner, eſpecially a Spaniard, would be to her People; and ſhe had made 
it the ſteady Maxim of her Reign, from which ſhe never would deviate, * To 
rule in their Afﬀettions, as well as over their Perſons. Neither could ſhe 
hearken to the Pope's Diſpenſation: For if two Siſters might marry the ſame 
Perſon, then two Brothers might likewiſe marry the ſame. Woman; which 
would overthrow all the Arguments for her Father's Divorce with Queen Ca- 
tharine, upon which depended the Validity of her Mother's Marriage, and her 
own Legitimation. Vet tho? ſhe firmly reſoly'd not to marry King Philip, ſhe 


all Hopes: Upon which he ſent to Rome for a Diſpenſation; but the French 
ſent to oppoſe it, and ſet up a Pretenſion for the young Queen of Scotland, as 
the righteous Heir to the Crown of England. 


had before ſo often turn'd in Matters of Religion, that it was very probable 
they would be complying at this Time. But {till to ballance theſe ſhe added 
Sir William Cecil, and Sir Nicholas Bacon, both of extraordinary Abilities. She 
berty: Upon which one who us'd to take an innocent Liberty with her, ſaid, 
to ſee them freed : To which ſhe as pleaſantly anſwer'd, She would tall with 
them herſelf, and know how they ſtood affetted. Some propos'd the annulling 
of all Queen Mary's Parliaments, becauſe Force was us'd in the Election of 
the Firit, and the Writs for another were not legal, becauſe the Title of Su- 


pream Head was omitted in the Summons; but this was thought too bold an 
Attempt and Precedents to annul Parliaments upon Errors in Writs, or particu- 


poſſible; and ſhe was not pleas'd with the Title of Supream Hea 


Ornaments, and even Images in Churches; and that the Popiſh Party might 
ſence in the Sacrament defin'd in general Terms, that it might comprehend all 


for the Queen to proceed, and put into Ceci/'s 
« neceſſary to do nothing till a Parliament was call'd: The Queen had reaſon to 


« cite the French and Scots, and pethaps the 


© thoſe imploy'd in the late Reign, would oppoſe it, and uſe all Methodsto in- 

flame the Nation; and the greateſt Part of the People loy'd the Pomp of the 

« old Ceremonies. It was therefore propos d, That the Queen on any Terms 
FIR ve Op v 0 oud 


Notice of her Siſter's Death, and her own Succeſſion, to all Foreign Princes „ She 
and wrote particular Acknowledgments to King Phz1ip, for the kind Offices Fir Prince. 


gitimate : But if ſhe would renounce her Pretenſions, refer: herſelf wholly 


thought, that during the Treaty of Cambray, it was not fit to put him out of 


ſeveral others of the Reformed Religion; the moſt celebrated of whom were 
order'd all who were impriſon'd upon the Account of Religion to be ſet at Li- 


The four Evangelifls ſtill continu'd Priſoners, and that the People much long d 


have the leſs Cauſe of Offence, ſhe deſign'd to have the Manner of Chriſt's Pre- 


expect all the Diſturbance the Pope could 755 Mrs I 1e certainly ex- 
ſriſb, againſt her. The Clergy, and 


King Fhilip ſent her a kinder Meſſage, and propos'd a Marriage with her; un- N Philip 
dertaking to procure a Diſpenſation from Nome. But the Queen, as ſhe con- % 5 0 
tinu'd her whole Life averſe to that State, ſo ſhe knew how, ,unacceptable a * 


The wiſe Queen continu'd to imploy moſt of her Siſter's Priy =Counſellors, The Se 
as the Lord Chancellor Heath, the Marqueſs of M incheſter, and others, who 5, 


7 
Manage- 


lar Diſorders. The Queen deſir'd that all the Changes to be made, might be l, Dy: = 

ſo carefully manag'd as to breed as little Diviſion among her nk. as was “ Religion. 
ead, as impor- 

ting too ſublime an Authority, She lov'd Magnificence in Religion, as ſt af 

fected it in all other Affairs; which made her inclinable to preſerveſome former 


Sides. A Scheme was form'd of the Method, in which it was moſt adviſable 4 Selen, pe 
Hands. By this, * It was judg'd . 
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© ſhould make Peace with France, and incourage the Party in Scotland, that de. 
© fir'd a Reformation. The Clergy were generally hated for their Cruelty, and 
it would be eaſie to bring them within the Statute of Premunire: Care was 
© alſo to be taken to expole the former Counſellors for their ill Conduct in the 


g laſt Reign, and by that Means to diminiſh their Reputation. It was likewiſe 


| 


« propos'd to examine well the Commiſſion for the Peace and Militia, and to 
« inſpe& the Univerſities; and ſome Learned Men were to be order'd, to con- 
« ſider what Alterations were fit to be made, and by what Steps they ſhould 


proceed. | 
By this Time the Exiles that had fled beyond Sea, return'd home; and theſe 


with ſome. other zealous Perſons began in many Places to break down Images, 


and ſet up King Edward's Service again. Upon this the Queen order'd, That 
the Litany, and other Parts of the Service ſhould be perform'd in Exgliſb, and 
that no Elevation ſhould be us'd in the Maſs ; but requir'd her Subjects by Pro- 
clamation, to avoid all Innovations, and uſe no other Forms, but what the re- 
tain'd in her Chappel, till it ſhould be otherwiſe appointed in Parliament. On 
the fifth of December ſhe order'd her Siſter's Obſequies to be celebrated with 
great Magnificence at Weſtminſter: White Biſhop of Wincheſter, who preach'd 
the Sermon, not only extoll'd her Government, but ſeverely reflected upon the 
preſent State of Affairs; for which he was for ſome Time confin'd to his Houſe. 
And many Sees being vacant, one of the firſt Things that:eame under Conſul- 


tation, was the finding proper Men to ſupply them. Doctor Parker was ſe- 


Door Parker 
advanc'd. 


lected, as the fitteſt for the MetropolitanSee of Canterbury: He had been Chap- 
lain to Queen Anne Bolen, and had been imploy'd in inſtructing the Queen 
in the chief Points of Religion, when ſhe was young: He was well known to 
Sir Nicholas Bacon; and both he and Cecil gave ſo high a Character of him, 
that it meeting with the Queen's particular Eſteem, it was reſolv'd to advance 
him. But as ſoon as he knew it; he us'd all poſſible Arguments againſt it both 
from the Weakneſs of his Body, and his Unworthineſs of ſo high a Charge. 
He deſir'd rather to be put into ſome ſmall Benefice of twenty Nobles a Year, 
ſo far was he from aſpiring to Wealth or Honour; and as Cranmer before him, 
he continu'd for many Months ſo averſe to it, that it was hard to overcome 
him. And it was thought no ſmall Honour to the Reformation, that the two 
chief Inſtruments that promoted it, Cranmer and Parker, gave ſuch Evidences 
of a Primitive Spirit, in being ſo unwillingly advanc'd. | ; 

In the Beginning of the new Year, the Queen thought fit to make ſome new 
Promotions: Particularly Sir William Parre was created Marqueſs of Nor- 
thampton; Edward Seymour was made Viſcount Beauchamp, and Earl of Hart- 
ford; the Lord Thomas Howard was made Viſcount of Bindon; Sir Oliver 


- Saint Jo hn, Lord Saint John of Blerſo; and Sir Henry Carew, Lord Carew © 


of Hund/den. They were all averſe to the Popiſh Religion; and as the Queen 
was not prodigal in any Thing, ſo fhe was moſt ſparing in Diſtributions of 
Honour, by which ſhe advanc'd it to the higheſt Eſteem with all Men. The 
Seals were taken from Arch-Biſhop Heath, who could not join in the —_ 
Deſigns, and given to Sir Nicholas Bacon, who was declar'd Lord. Keeper, 
and had all the Dignity. and Authority of the Chancellor's Office, without the 
Title; which was perhaps an Effect of his great Modeſty, chat adorn'd his other 
eat and noble 7 7 As he was eminent in himſelf, ſo he was happy in 
eing Father to the great Sir Francis Bacon, one of the chief Glories in the 
Englih Nation. | 1 | | | 
heſe Acts of Grace and Favour being thus diſpatch'd, on the twelfth Day 
of Fanuary the Queen went to the Tower, in order to make a triumphant _ 
Paſſage through London to her Palace at Veſiminſter, before the Solemnity of 
her Coronation. As ſhe mounted her Royal Chariot at the Tower, with the 
profoundeſt Marks of Devotion, ſhe bleſs'd the all- powerful God, ho had 
aud her, like the Prophet Daniel, out of the Months of the Lions, ay »P 
| erv 
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ſerv'd her to ſee that goyful Day. As tie paſs'd through the City in great 
Splendor, ſhe was all the Way entertain'd with the moſt joy ful Acelamations that 
could proceed from dilated Spirits; which ſne continually return'd with the 
moſt charming Smiles, and often ſaying God bleſa you, my Feople! which was 
always accompany'd with ſuch a modeſt Aﬀability, and obliging Gracefulneſe, 
that it drew Tears of Joy from the Eyes of many, and infinite Prayers and 


Thankſgivings from the Hearts of all. But nothing more endear'd her to the 


Spectators than her Behaviour as ſhe paſs d under one of the Triumphal Arches; 


where a rich Bible was let down to her, as from Heaven, by a Child repre- 
ſenting Truth : She with great Reverencekiſs'd both her Hands, and receiving 
it with another Kiſs, laid it next her Heart; profeſſing, She was better pleas d 
with that ſingle Gift, than all the magnificent: Preſents ſhe had that Day re- 


ceiv'd from the City. On the next Morning, with the like Splendor and Mag- 


nificence, ſhe was attended to the Abby Church at Meſiminſler, where the was 
ſolemnly Crown?d, according to the Order of the Roman Pontifical, by Og/e- 


thorp Biſhop of Carliſle; with ſo much Satisfaction to the People, that after- 
wards, without any Command, and by an univerſal Conſent, they every Year 
celebrated her Coronation-Day with a Religious Joy. Yet none of the Biſhops, 
beſides Carliſle, would join in the Solemnity; for they ſaw the Alterations ſhe 
was daily making; and tho? many of them had often chang?d, yet they refolv'd: 
now to keep firmer to what they had lately profeſs'd, and for which they had 
ſhed ſo much Blood. Yet no Objection could be made to her Piety and Devo- 
tion, which was conſtant and remarkable both in private and publick, and ſhe 
moſt attentively heard all Sermons preach'd before her: But {till ſhe preferr'd 
the publick Prayers, and often us'd the Saying ſhe had read of her Predeceſſor 
Henry the Third, That ſhe had rather converſe with God in Prayer, than hear 
others ſpeak eloquently of him. ; 

Abroad, the Treaty of Cambray was ſtill negotiated by the Znglih, Spaviſh 
and French Commiſſioners; in which the greateſt Obſtacle was the Reſtitution 
of Calais ; and King Philip for a long time inſiſted ſo poſitively on that Arti- 
cle, that he refus d to make Peace upon any other Term. England had loſt 
it by a War, in which they engag'd on his Account, ſo that in Honour he was 
oblig'd to ſee it reſtor'd; when the Hopes of marrying the Queen vaniſh'd, 
and he found ſhe was making Changes in Religion, he became more regardleſs 
of her Intereſts, and told the Euxgliſh Commiſſioners, that unleſs they would 
enter into a League for continuing the War fix Years longer, he muſt ſubmit 
to the neceſſity of his own Affairs, and conclude a Peace. Upon which the 
Queen hearken'd to Propoſitions ſent from France; but much complain'dof the 

ueen of Scotland's aſſuming the Title and Arms of England: It was anſwer'd, 

hat ſince ſhe had born the Title and Arms of France, ſhe had no Reaſon to 
contend upon that Account. She ſaw ſhe could not now make War with 
Fraue alone, and knew that Philip had made a ſeparate Peace; and ſhe had 
no Deſire to begin her Reign with a War, that would probably be unſucceſsful, 


Her Coronation, 


The Treaty of 
Cambray. 


and certainly fo burdenſome to her Subjects Purſes, as might endanger the Loſs 
of their Affed ions. And certainly in reſpect of her Sex, and want of Frea- / 


ſure, Peace at this Time was more eligible than the juſteſt War, to her, who 
was wont to ſay, It was more glorious to eftabliſh a Peace with Mi fam, than 
to finiſh a War with the moſi gallant Armies. The Loſs of Calais was no 
Reproach to her, but fell wholly on her Sifter's Memory; therefore the reſolv'd 
to make a Peace with France, upon the beſt Terms that could be obtain'd. So 
at length it was agreed, That the French ſhould hold Calais eight Years, at 
< which Time it ſhould either be reſtor'd, or five hundred thouſand Pounds 
paid in lieu of it to the Queen of England:. Yet if, during that Space, ſhe 
© made War, either in Fraue or Srotland, the was to forfeit her Right to that 
© Town: mouth in Scotland was to be demoliſh'd, and all Differences: on 
the Borders there, were to be determin'd by fome deputed on both Sides. 


This 


* 


A Peace made 
with France 


and Scotland. 
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The Firſt Par- 


liament in this 


Reign, 


This being adjuſted; a general Peace between the Crowns of England, France, 
Spain and Scotland was concluded; to the VDiſſatisfaction of many of the Eu- 
gliſh, who made great Complaints againſt particular Perſons in the laſt Reign. 
The wiſe Queen having happily for her own Deſigns made Peace both with »:.... 

France and Scotland, was now more at Liberty to ſettle her Affairs at home.“. 
She had call'd a Parliament, which was open'd on the twenty-fifth Day of 
January; at which the Lord Bacon made a long Speech, both concerning Mat- 
ters of Religion and the State of the Nation. © He deſir'd they would examine 
the former Religion without Heat or partial Affection; that all Reproaches 
© might be forborn, and Extreams avoided; and that Particulars might be ſo 
© eſtabliſh'd, as all might agree in an Uniformity in Divine Worfhip. He laid 
open the Errors of the former Reign, and aggravated the Loſs of Calais; but 
« {till ſnew'd that it could not be eaſily recover'd. He made a noble Encomium 
upon the Queen, but when he ſhew'd under what Neceſlities ſhe lay, he de- 
*clar'd, She would deſire no Supply, but what they ſhould freely and chearfully 
* offer. After ſome Debates about the Title of Supream Head, that was want- 
ing in the __ Writs, and came to no Effect; the firſt Bill that was brought 
to try the Temper of the Parliament, was for the Reſtitution of the Texths 
and F;r/?-Fruits to the Crown; againſt which all the Biſhops proteſted. But that 
was all the Oppoſition that was made to it; By which, not only that Tax 
and Impoſition was again laid on the Clergy, but alſo all the Impropriated 
* Benefices, which Mary had ſurrender'd, were reſtor'd to the Crown. After 


The Queen de this the Commons made a modeſt and handſome Addreſs to the Queen, De- 


ſired to Marry. 


Her Anſwer. 


Her Title to 
the Crown ac- 
knowledg'd. 


Her Supremacy 


aſſerted. 


« firing her to chuſe ſuch a Husband, as might make both herſelf and the Na- 
© tion happy. She received the Propoſal kindly, Since they had neither limi- 
© ted her to Time, nor Nation; but declar'd, That as hitherto ſhe had liv'd 
with great Satisfaction in a ſingle State, and had refus'd the Propoſitions that 
© had been made to her, both in her Brother's and Siſter's Reign, ſo ſhe had no 
© Inclination to change her Courſe of Life: If ever ſhe did, ſhe would take care, 
© that it ſhould be to the Good and Satisfaction of her People. She thought 
* ſhe was marry'd to the Nation at her Coronation, by the Ring fhe then re- 
© ceiv'd, and look'd upon her People as her dear Children; and ſhe would be 
c r ſatisfy'd, if her Tombſtone —_— tell Poſterity, HERE LYES A 
<QUEEN WHO REIGN'D SO LONG, AND LIV'D AND 
<DY'D A VIRGIN. This Matter was ſoon dropt, and an acceptable Bill for 
the Recognition of her Title to the Crown was brought in: It was not thought 
neceſſary to repeal the Sentence of her Mother's Divorce, for it was declar'd, 
That the Crown purg'd all Defects; and it was thought needleſs to look back 
into a Matter, which could not be done without caſting. ſome Reproach on 
her Father: So ir was in general Words Enacted, That they did aſſuredly be- 
© lieve and declare, That by the Laws of God and the Realm, ſhe was their law- 
ful Queen, and was rightly and lineally deſcended to the Throne. This was 
— a wiſer Way, than if they had examin'd the Sentence of Divorce that 
paſs*d upon the Confeſſion of a Pre- contract; which muſt have reviv'd the Re- 
membrance of Things that ought to be forgotten; which was alſo thought the true 
Reaſon why in all her Reign no Apology was printed for her Mother. Other Bills 
were brought in, and one paſs d, That reviv'd all Acts made againſt the Pope's 
Power, in King Henry's Reign, and repeal'd thoſe made by Queen Mary. 
They enacted an Oath for acknowledging the Queen Supream Governor im ali 
* Cauſes, and over all Perſons ; and the Refuſers of it were to be turn'd out 
* of all Offices either Eccleſiaſtical or Civil, and to be under a Diſability du- 
ring Life : If any ſhould advance the Authority of a Foreign Power, the firſt 
* Offence was Fine or Impriſonment, the ſecond a Premunire, and the third 
« Treaſon: The Queen was alſo impower'd to give Commiſſions, for Judging 
and Reforming Eccleſiaſtical Matters, under certain Limitations. From this 
laſt was the Court, call'd the High Commiſſion Court, founded; SOFA in 
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reality was nothing; but the diſtributing that Authority into many Hands, 
which was in one Perſon in King Henry's Reign. | 

During theſe Parliamentary Proceedings, great Complaints were made of Se- 
ditious Sermons, reach d by the — Clergy; upon which the Queen fol- 
tow'd her Siſter's Precedent, and forbad all Preaching with6ut a Royal Licence 
| dbtain'd: She likewiſe ſent an Order to the Convocation, requiring that Body 


to make no Canons; under the Pains of a Premanire. Yet the lower Houſe in- 


fiſting ill upon ſeveral Points, a publick and ſolemn Conference was appointed 
by the R to be held between the Nomi ſb —_— and the Proteſtant Di- 
I 


vines. is Was firſt propos'd to Arch-Biſhop Heath, who was till a Privy- 4 publich 
Counſellor; and after ſome Conſultation with his Brethren, he accepted of it. 22. 


Nine of each Side were appointed formally to diſpute upon theſe three Points; 
orſhip in an unknown Tongue; the Power that every particular Church had 
to alter Rites and Ceremonies; and concerning the Propitiatory Sacrifice of the 
Maſs: All which were to be given in Writing. The laſt Day of March was 
the firſt Day of the Conference, which was held in Feftminſter-Abby, in the 
Preſence of the Privy-Council, and both Houſes of Parliament, and vaſt Num- 
bers of People who were gather'd together at ſounuſual a Sight; The Applau- 
ſes of the Aſſembly were ſo much on the Proteſtants Side, that after the firſt 
Day, the other Party . to proceed according to the Form firit 
agreed; and the Biſhops of Vincheſter ond Lincoln ſaid, The Faith of the 
hurch ought not to be examin'd, but in a Synod of Divines; That it gave 
too great Incouragement to Hereticks to — with them; and that the Queen 
and Council ought to be Excommunicated, for ſuffering them to argue againſt 
the Catholick Faith before an unlearned Multitude. Upon this they were ſent to 
the Tower, and the Lord-Keeper diſmiſs'd the Aſſembly with this Sentence to 
all the Biſhops, Since you are not willing that we fhonld hear you, you ſhall very 
Jhortly hear from ur. f | 
This being over, the Parliament was now in a better Diſpoſition to paſs the 
Bill for the 
Prayer was now revis'd, and the moſt conſiderable Alteration, that expreſs 
eclaration made againſt the corporal Preſence, in the ſecond Book ſet out by 
ing Edward, was now left out; that none might be driven out of the Com- 
munion of the Church upon that Account; therefore the Matter was left un- 
determin'd, as a ſpeculative Point, in which the People were at their Liberty. 
The Book of Ordination was not ſpecially mention'd in the Act, which occa- 


fion'd Bonner afterwards to queſtion the Legality of Ordinations made by it; 


25 it had been made a Part of the Common-Prayer- Book in the fifth Year of 


ing Edward, and the whole Book, then ſer out, was now confirm'd: 80 


that by a ſpecial Act made ſome Years after this, it was declar'd, That that 


Office was underſtood to be a Part of it. Great Oppoſitions and many Speeches . 43 of 


were made in the Houſe of Lords againſt this famous Act of Uniformiry; 2 


nine Temporal Lords, and has continu'd in Force to this Day. Another ou 5. 


but at length it paſs'd with the Diſſent and Proteſtations of eight Spiritual and 


AR paſs d with greater and juſter Oppoſition, * That the Queen might reſerve 
ſome Lands belonging to Biſhopricks to herſelf, as they became void, giving 
t in lieu of them Impropriated Tithes to the Value of them: This was moſt op- 
s'd in the Houſe of Commons, who reaſ6nably apprehended, That under 
his Pretence, new Spoils might be made of Church-Lands; ſo that upon a 
Diviſion of the Houſe, ninety were againſt it, but a hundred and thirty-three 


being for it, it paſs'd. Another Act paſs'd with the like Oppoſition; * By 
Religious Houſes founded by Queen Mary, were foppreſs'd, and 


© which all ! 
© united to the Crown. A private Act pals'd, declaring the Deprivation of 
the Popiſh Biſhops in King Edward's N valid in Law, and all the Leaſes 
made by their Succeſſofs legal. = = a Sabſily, two Tenths and 
er?” R two 


iformity of the Service of the Church: The Book of Common- 
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two Fifteens were given, with the Tonnage and Founoage for the Queen's Life, 
and ſo the Parliament was diſſoly'd on the eighth of May. 

Shortly after, in order to put the Laws in Execution, a general Viſitation 
was ap inted, and a High Commiſſion Court ſet up; by which Means the 
eſtabliſh'd Liturgy in the vulgar Tongue, was ſoon brought into all Churches; 
Images were remov'd without Tumult, and the Oath of Supremacy offer'd to 
the _ Biſhops, and all other Eccleſiaſtical Perſons, which had been taken 

The Nunber by moſt of them in the Reign of King Henry the eighth. As many as refus'd 
of the Church- the Oath, were according to Law, turn'd out of all their Preferments; and of 
"wm. the nine thouſand four hundred Benefices, then nam'd in my, fourteen 

Biſhops, ſix Abbots, twelve Deans, twelve Arch-Deacons, fifteen Heads of 

Colleges, fifty Prebendaries, and eighty ReQors, was the whole Number of 
thoſe that were depriv'd. But it was ſtrongly believ'd, that the greateſt 
Part comply'd againſt their Conſciences, and would have been ready for another 
Turn, if the Queen had dy'd, while that Race of Incumbents livd, and the 
next Succeſſor had been of another Religion. All the Biſhops were at firſt un- 
der Confinement, but they were ſoon after ſet at Liberty; only Bonner, M bite 
and Mat ſon, were detain'd Priſoners. Many grievous Complaints were brought 
againſt Bonner, for the illegal Cruelties he had exercis'd, and the Tortures he 
had put to his Priſoners; but the Queen reſolv'd not to (tain the Beginning of 
her Reign with Blood; and the Reformed Divines were not for revenging 
themſelves, but for leaving all to the Juſtice of Heaven. Heath liv'd privately 

at his own Houſe, where he was ſometimes viſited by the Queen: Pates, Scot 
and Golawell, had leave to go beyond Sea. A few Gentlemen, and all the 
Nuns went likewiſe out of England; and fo mild and gentle was the Queen, 
that ſhe deny'd that Liberty to none that asked it. 

Deer Parker The Queen proceeded next to fill up the vacant Biſhopricks, and began with 
= —_ Canterbury; in which Affair Doctor Parker ſtood out for many Months, and 
derber). he would not undertake ſo high a Charge, till his Friends had us'd all ſorts of 

Arguments both Threatning and Perſuaſive, to induce him to comply. Upon 
the ſending of the Conge d eſlire, he was elected by the Chapter of Canterbury; 
and ſhortly after the . iſſu'd out a Warrant for his Conſecration, and af- 
ter that a ſecond, directed to Kitchin Biſhop of Landafe, the only complying 
Biſhop in Poſſeſſion, and to Barlow, Scory, and Coverdale, three Biſhops de- 
priv'd in the laſt Reign, and to Bale Biſhop of Offory, and two ſuffragan Bi- 

; Hu Cmfecrs- ſhops beſides. Accordingly, on the ſeventeenth Day of December, by four 

| gon aſſerted. of theſe, he was conſecrated in the 3 at Lambeth, according to the 

q Book of Ordination, ſet out under King Edward, only the Ceremony of the 

| Paſtoral Staff was omitted; All which is apparent, not only from the Teſti- 
| mony of the Earl of Nortingbam who ſaw it, but from the Records of the 
| | Crown, the Regiſters of the See of Canterbury, and the original Inſtrument de- 
ſcribing all the Particulars of his Conſecration, ſtill preſerv'd in Corpus Chriſt: 
College in Cambridge. And this inconteſtably confutes the ſcandalous Fa- 

ET ble of the Nag's-Head Ordination, and all other improbable Stories, after- 

| wards invented by the Enemies of the eſtabliſh'd Church of Exg/ard. After 
| May nw N. this Arch-Biſhop Parker proceeded regularly to conſecrate many other Biſhops; 

| 23 as Grindall, for the See of London; Cox, for Ely; Horn, for Wincheſter ; 2 
rick, for Bangor; Toung, for St. David's; Bullingham, for Lincoln; the fa- 

mous Jewell, * Salisbury; Davis, for St. Aſaph ; Gueſt, for Rocheſter; Berk- 

, ley, for Bath and Wells; Bentham, for Coventry and Litchfield; Alley, for 

Exeter; and Parre, for Peterborough. Barlow and Story FN depriv'd, 
were put into the Sees of Chicheſter and Hereford: And the Sees of Ter“ and 
Durham were kept vacant a Year, upon ſome Hopes that Heath and Tonſt ali 
ſhould have conform'd ; but after that, 7ou»g was tranſlated from St. David's 
to ort, and Pilkington advanc'd to Durham. In all theſe, and many other 


= Advancements, when a Man was recommended to the Queen, as ag" of 
| 1 | refer- 
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Preferment, ſhe uſually ask'd, If there were not others to be found, of more 
Learning and Piety, to whom ſhe might recommend the Care of the Church, 

Thus did this excellent Queen not only reſtore Peace to the Nation, but in 
the Compaſs of a Year recover the Reformation of Religion; while all Chri- 
{tendom ſtood amarz'd to ſee it eſſected with ſo little Commotion. And all Things 
were carry'd with ſuch a general Temper and Moderation, that for ten Years 
there was no Diſturbances about Religion, nor any ſevere Punifhment of Ro- 


man Catholicks. By means of this Change and Eſtabliſhment, as the Politicians 7 Hane 


tions of a laſting Peace at home and abroad. 


Famden, 
Sporſw, 
Heylin, 
Burnet, 
Bohun, 
&c. 


obſerv'd, England became the moſt free of all Kingdoms in Chriſtendom, and 1 "g/d. 
the Scepter deliver'd from the foreign Servitude of Rome; the Nation grew 
more wealthy than in former Ages, when infinite Sums were annually exported 
to Rome for Firſt-Fruits, Indulgences, Pardons, Appeals, Diſpenſations, Palle, 
and other Things, to the ſtrange Impoveriſhment of the Republick. And thus 


having recover'd the almoſt Shipwrack'd Veſſel to a ſafe Port, the Queen was 


able by the Bleſſing of God both to ſettle her Religion, and to lay the Founda- 


* 


II. while England was thus ſettled, and happy at home, Scotland was A. D. 
diſtracted, and began to ſuffer great Convulſions ;. all ariſing from the Factions | 
within its own Bowels, and the Severity and Provocations of the 8 1 
ager, who was Regent of the Kingdom, and wholly in the Intereſt of France. Reg. 2. 
The real Queen of Scotland, now ſeventeen Years of Age, was till in France, and The Troubles 
this Year her Husband the Dauphine ſucceeded to the Crown, under the Name / 5d. 
of Frantis the Second. He being govern'd by the Counſel of the Guiſes, who 
bore the chief Sway in France, join d with the Queen-Regent in all her violent 


Proceedings in Scotland. Vaſt Diſturbances were rais'd, and innumerable Out- 


rages committed in all Parts, upon the Account of Religion and Reformation: 


And at length the People made ſuch a general Inſurrection, that the Queen- 


Regent was compell'd to retire to Dunbar Caſtle, She was once willing to 
refer the whole Matter to a Parliament; but two thouſand Men coming over from 


France, and Aſſurances being ſent her of a greater Force to follow, the aſſum'd 


new Courage, went and fortify'd Leith, and broke her Agreement with the 
People, which ſhe had more than once done before, upon a Pretence, That 
Princes were not ſtrictiy to be charg'd with their Promiſes, eſpecially when 
made to Hereticks, Upon which the Lords alledg'd, That in their Queen's 
« Minority, the Government was chiefly in the States, and that the Regent 
was only the chief Adminiſtrator, and accountable to them: Therefore they 
reſolv'd to depoſe her from her Regency. They objected many Male-Adminiſtra- 
tions, as her beginning a War in the Kingdom, and bringing in Foreigners to 
ſubdue it, her embaſing the Coin, Governing without the Conſent of the No- 
bility, and breaking her Faith and Promiſes to them; upon which they de- 
clar'd; That ſhe was fallen from her Regency, and ſuſpended her Power till 
the next Parliament. The Lords, now call'd The Lords of the Congregation, re- 


Regent depor'd 


tir'd from Edinburgh to Sterlin; upon which the French came ta Edinburgh, 
and ſet up the Maſs in the Churches which had been laid aſide; and ſoon aer 
a new Supply came from France, commanded by the Marquiſs of Eibeufe, one 


of the Queen-Regent's Brothers, ſo that now there were four thouſand French 


in Scotland. By means of this Foreign Force, the whole Nation came to be 


united againſt the Queen-Regent, and to look on her as a common Enemy. 

The Scots, who had been hitherto animated, and ſecretly ſupply'd with I Sc 
Mony and Ammunition from Exgiand, were now forc'd more openly to beg len * 
the Queen's Aſſiſtance, which occaſion'd ſeveral Debates in the Council, © 
and many Things were alledg'd to induce the Queen to join in this Affair. 
| Particularly ſhe had been highly provok'd by the young Queen of Scotland, 


who together with her Husband the French King had aſſum'd and uſurp'd 


the Arms of Eng/and; which laid the Foundations of ſuch a Jealouſie 2 
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as nothing but Death could extinguiſh. Beſides it was thought highly im- 
1 0 politick to ſuffer the French to remain in Scotland, whoſe Deſigns were 
| known to be deep and ſubtle, and their Ambition boundleſs : Inſomuch 
1 that it was become a Proverb in theſe Days, That France could neither be poor 
© nor peaceable for three Tears together: And Queen El:zabeth frequently us'd 
| that Saying of Valentinian, Chuſe the French for your Friends, but not for 
| « your Neighbours. It was therefore finally reſolv'd, That it was juſt, honeſt 

44 and neceſſary, immediately to drive the French out of Scotland. | 
#1 A. D. The Duke of Norfolk was ſent to Berwick for this Purpoſe, - and to treat 
* : with the Lords of the Congregation now headed by the Duke of Chattelbe- 
1560. „ault. On the twenty-ſeventh of February, they agreed upon theſe Conditi- 
Reg. =. ons, That the Scots ſhould be perpetual Allies to the Queen of England; and 
that after the French were driven out of Scotland, they ſhould continue their 
Obedience to their own natural Queen. Upon which two thouſand Horſe, 
and fix thouſand Foot, under the Lord Gray, were ſent to aſſiſt the Scots, who 
after ſome offers to the French, inveſted Leith. During that Siege, there 
were conſiderable Loſſes on both Sides, but thoſe on the Engliſh Side were 
more eaſily ſupply'd from the neighbouring Parts, than the other. And this ſo 
affe ed the French, that they offer'd to reſtore Calais to the — of Englaud, 
if ſhe would withdraw her Forces from Scotland She gave them a quick An- 
ſwer, That ſhe did not value that Fiſh-Town, ſo much as ſhe did the Quiet 
and Security of all Britain. But ſhe offer'd to mediate a Peace between them 
and the Scots; but before that could be effected, the Queen-Regent dy'd, ba- 
ving firſt ask'd Pardon of ſeveral of the Scotch Lords tor the Injuries the had 
| done them. However, not long after, a Peace was concluded between Es- 
The Treaty of gland, France and Scotland: * An Oblivion was granted for all that was paſt ; 
Edinburgh s the French and Engliſh were to be ſent out of Scotland; the Queen of Scor- 
land was to quit the Arms of England and Ireland: During the Queen's Ab- 
« ſence, the Kingdom was to be govern'd by a Council of Twelve, all Natives; 
of whom the Queen was to nominate Seven, and the States Five: All other 
Matters were referr'd to a Parliament. Thus both Ergliſh and French re- 
moy'd out of Scotland, and a Parliament met in Augu/t; in which all thoſe Acts 
that favour'd the old Way of Worſhip were repeal'd ; and the Lands and Revenues 
of the Church were ſpoil'd after an unheard of Manner. However theſe Articles 
were rejected with Scorn by the King of France, ſo that the Scors began to 
apprehend a new War; but ſhortly after, the Death of that King, after a 
Reign of ſeventeen Months, deliver'd them from all their Fears: And the 
Scotch Queen, having no longer the Support of ſo great a Crown, was after- 
wards oblig'd to return home, and govern in ſuch a Manner, as that Nation 
The Queens thought fit to allow. Thus did the —— of England ſeparate Scotland from 
Lifluence over its ancient Dependance on France, and ſo united it to her own Intereſts, that 
Scothnd. ſhe was not only ſecure on that Side of her Dominions, but rais'd ſo great an 
Intereſt in Scotland, that Affairs there were generally govern'd according to 
the Directions ſhe ſent. This Peace was accounted advantageous for all Britain, 
the ancient Liberty of Scotland retain'd, and the Dignity of England pre- 
ſerv'd, which from that Time fear'd nothing from Scotland: So that the Eu- 
gliſb joy fully acknowledg'd their Queen to be the Founder of their Security, 

and the Scorch Proteſtants the Defender of their Liberty. 

She, like a true Mother of her Country, was all the while ſo intent upon 
the publick Welfare, that (he left no Room in her Thoughts for the Addreſſes 
E of the moſt potent Princes. For beſides thoſe of King Philip, formerly men- 
2 tion d, the Emperor Ferdinand recommended his younger Son Charles, Duke 
of Auſtria, to her for a Husband. And when this ſucceeded not, Fob» Duke 
of Finland, ſecond Son to Guſtavus King of Swedeland, was ſent by his Father 
to ſollicit for his eldeſt Brother Ericus; who was honourably receiv'd, but 
the Match rejected. Then Adolphus Duke of Holſtein, Uncle to gg 
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King of Denmark, came into England, with great Hopes of Succeſs; but the 
Queen beſtow'd upon him the Honour of the Garter, and an annual Penſion, 
but not her own Perſon. Likewiſe James Earl of Arran was recommended 
to her by the Proteſtants of Scor/and; but neither the Man nor the Motion 

rov'd acceptable. Of inferiour Fortunes, there were ſomeat home that pleas'd 
themſelves with the ** of obtaining her: Firſt, Sir William Pickering, a 
Gentleman of a noble Family, but moſt commended for his polite Studies, 
and ſweet Demeanor- Then Henry Harl of Arundel, exceeding rich, but now 
in his declining Age: Then Robert Dudley, FOI Son to the Earl of Nor- 
thumber land, of Excellent Features, and in the Flower of his Age, afterwards one 


of her chief Favourites. Neither theſe, nor any other could ever prevail UPON 3.44 all i vain, 


this Maiden Queen; tho? ſhe was daily tempted to change her Reſolution by 
all the alluring Pleaſures of a Court, which ſhew'd itſelt in Interludes, Ban- 


uets and Balls, and ſurrounded with all Things that might provoke the moſt - 


cool and languiſhing Deſires. Her Juvenile Age, and the Intemperance which 
ever attends apublick Court, gave occaſion to ſome injurious Reports; but ſhe 
eaſily waſh'd off that {landerous Infamy, one of the moſt raging Crimes of 


this Age, by the incredible Continence and Chaſtity of her whole Life, all. 


natural Inclinations being over-rul'd by her Modeſty and Prudence. Her Mails 
of Honour always took a wonderful Pleaſure in her Manners, her Diſcourſes 
and Converſation, and wholly apply'd themſelves to imitate her, borrowing 
from her the moſt illuſtrious Examples of Modeſty and Chaſtity. 

As this Queen was courted in Marriage by many temporal Princes, ſo ſhe 


was courted in a different Manner by Pope Pius the Fourth, who being ſenſi- 


ble of the Errors of his arrogant Predeceſſor, declar'd He would humble him- 


ſelf even to Hereſie itſelf, in regard that whatſoever was done to gain Souls to 


Chriſt, did become that See. Accordingly he wrote a moſt loving Letter to . ren 2». 
her, kindly exhorting her to return to the Unity of the Catholick Church: % ie gan 


Her to his In- 


articularly, That he would recall the Sentence pronounc'd againſt her Mother's 
arriage, confirm the Book of Common-Prayer in Engliſh, and permit her 
People to uſe the Sacrament in both Kinds. Bur the Queen, accordin » to her 
fixed Morro, Semper Eadem, perſiſted conſtant in her Reſolution, to maintain 
that Religion, which in her Conſcience ſhe was perſuaded to be molt agreeable 
to the Word of God, and moſt conſonant to the Primitive Church. Likewiſe 
in the following Year, when the Pope ſent the Abbot Martiningo as far as 
Flanders, the Ducen ſent her Commands to him not to croſs the Sea but ar 


his Peril: And tho? the Emperor and the King of Spain did earneſtly intreat 


that he might be heard, yet ſhe ſtood her Ground, and reply'd, That He could 


not treat with the 7 * of Rome, whoſe Authority was totally excluded out 
arliament, This Anſwer ſhe return'd to give them 


of England by Af of | | 
ome Eatisfa ion, but to the Pope's Nuncio, ſhe only gave a direct Denial: 


For ſhe well perceiv'd this Remedy did not tend to the healing of the Wounds 
of the Church, but to the making them incurable; and the Event juſtify'd her 
Conduct. | | | | 
The _ being now more ſecure, that the Church might continue uncor- 
rupted, the ſet forth two remarkable Proclamations : By one ſhe commanded 
the Anabaptiſts, and ſuch Heterodox People, who had flock'd from Foreign 
Countries to the Sea-Coaſts of England, to depart the Realm within twenty 
Days, upon Pain of Impriſonment and Loſs of Goods. By. the other ſhe re- 


ſtrain'd a Sacrilegious Kind of People, who under Colour of aboliſhing Super- 


ſition, began to pull down ancient Monuments, to deface the Epitaphs and 
Eſcutcheons of the nobleſt Families, and other venerable Remains of Antiqui- 
ty, and to take the Bells and Lead from the Churches. She alſo converted the 
famous Abby of Yeſtmin/ier into a Collegiate-Church; - inſtituting a Dean, 
twelve Prebendaries, a School-maſter, an Uſher, forty Scholars, with ſeveral 

| | Officers, 


And it is ſaid, he made her great Offers, if ſhe would hearken to his Counſel; 2% 


Her Care of the 
Church. 
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Officers, to the great Advantage of Religion and Learning. And then to the 

She regulates great Advancement of her Glory, ſhe began gradually to call in the Braſs Mo. 
— ny, and reſtore the Coin to its current and ſterling Purity, and to repair the Ho- 
nour of the Kingdom, by preventing the Frauds of thoſe who adulterated the 

Coin both at Home and Abroad. All which ſhe happily perform'd within a 

few Months without Commotion ; Firſt, by prohibiting the Melting down 

any Mony, whether Braſs or Sterling ; then by reducing Baſe Mony to its juſt 

Value; and laſtly by purchaſing all that was bad with her own Mony, pro- 

vided it was brought into the Mint at a fix'd Time. So that to Queen Eliza. 

beth is to be aſcrib'd the Happineſs of having better and purer Mony in Eu- 
gland than had been us'd for two hundred Vears before; a great and memo- 
rable Act which neither King Edward could, nor Queen Mary durſt under- 

take. | | 

A. D.. Theſe Things happily accompliſh'd, the Queen ſent the Earl of Bedford into 
1561. France, to condole the Death of King Francis, and congratulate his Succeſſor 
Charles the Ninth, who was then but eleven Years of Age. The Earl, toge- 
* + ther with Throgmorton the Queen's Agent, often ſollicited the Widow Queen 
of Scotland to confirm the Treaty of Edinburgh : But her Anſwer was always 
the ſame, That ſhe neither could, nor would do it without the Advice of the 
Nobility of Scotland. Upon which Queen Elisabeth, ſuſpecting that this 
Anſwer was only to amuſe her, while ſome dangerous Deſign was practiſing 
_ againſt her, ſent Sir Thomas Randolph into Scotland, to perſuade the Lords of 
that Country to enter into a League of mutual Amity with her, and other Pro- 
teſtant Princes; and likewiſe to uſe all juſt Methods to hinder their Queen 

from contracting a ſecond Marriage with a Foreign Prince; for which man 
The nem of COnvincing Reaſons were alledg'd. In the mean Time the Queen of Scotland, 
Srots deſires deſigning to return into her own Country, ſent D'O;/ely, a French Lord, to 
22 deſire Queen Eligabeth, That with a ſafe Conduct ſhe herſelf might paſs by 
Sea into Scotland, and D'Oiſeiy paſs through England. But the incens'd 
Queen, in the Preſence of a great Multitude, deny'd both the-one and the 
other, unleſs ſhe would confirm the Treaty of Edinburgb, declaring, If ſhe 
perform d that, ſhe ſhould find all the Kinaneſs of a Queen, a Kinſwoman, and 
a Neighbour, whether ſte went by Sea or Land. The Queen of Scotland was 
ſenſibly affected with this Anſwer, and vehemently expoſtulated the Matter 
with Throgmorton, as tho? ſhe condeſcended too much in deſiring the Favour, 
which ſhe rather eſteem'd as a Piece of Juſtice. And now reſolving to run all Ha- 
zards, ſhe ſet Sail from Calais, and by the Benefit of a Fog, paſs'd by the Eu- 
the gw = gliſh Fleet, which was thought to have ſtood ready to intercept her, and ſafely 
Our arriv'd in Scotland; where contrary to ExpeRation, ſhe us'd all poſſible Cle- 


mency to her Subjects, made no Changes in Religion tho? tumultuouſly ſet up, 


but began to govern the Kingdom by wiſe and excellent Laws. Soon after 
the ſenr Letters to Queen Elizabeth, offering all Obſervance and Readineſs to 
enter into a League with her, provided ſhe might. by Parliament be declar d 


Heir apparent to the Crown of England, in Cafe ſbe dyd without Iſſue. This 


was a great Surprize to Queen Elizabeth, who expected nothing leſs than the 
Confirmation of the Treaty; ſo that the Subſtance of her Anſwer was, That 

for her Amity ſhe wiſh'd her well, but as to her Propoſal, ſhe was not yet 

weary of her Life. Yet to ſhow. her Reſpe& ſhe entertain'd her Uncles, the 

Dukes D Aumarl, and D*Elbeufe, and the other French Lords that brought 

her home, and return'd 5 England, with great Splendor and Magnifi- 

4 Diagree- cence. Theſe two Queens had indeed both great Spirits, and Wiſdom, but 
2 there aroſe ſuch unhappy Jealouſies of State between them, that it kept them 
further aſunder in Love than in Blood, and was the Cauſe of many unkind 
Paſſages between them: In all which, 'tho' the Queen of Scotland was almoſt 

equal to the Queen of England in the Abilities of her Mind, yet in the Fa- 

vours of Fortune ſhe was much her Inferior. | 3 
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And now the wiſe and provident Princeſs, tho' ſhe found her Treaſure ex- 
hauſted, to fecure herſelf and People, began to furniſh her ' Armory with all | 
neceſſary Proviſions for War, expending great Sums for Arms in Germany, | gum Elite 
and caſting great Numbers of Iron and Braſs Pieces of Cannon; which laſt be, zar 
was heppiy avour'd by a Diſcovery of a plentiful Mine of Braſs at Keſwick d. 
in Cumberland, ſufficient to ſupply England and Foreign Nations. She like- 
wiſe caus'd the firſt making of Gun-powder in England, that ſhe might not be 
oblig'd to beg or purchaſe it of her Neighbours, She increas'd alſo the Garri- 
ſon of Berwick, advanc'd their Pay, and fortify'd the Town with ſeveral new 
Works, which were finiſh'd in a ſhort Time. She ſent diſcreet and worthy 
Men to rebuild the ſtrong Caſtles within twenty Miles of the Borders of Scoz- 
land, and erected another upon the Banks of Medway, for the advantage of 
her Fleet; which fhe ſo well furniſh'd and improv'd, as did not only exceed 
what had been ſeen by Britain, but Strangers worthily ſtil'd her, The Reſtorer 
of the Naval Glory, and the Queen of the North. Sea. The wealthier Inha- 
bitants of the Sea-Coaſts did likewiſe follow the Queen's Example, in building 
Ships of War with all imaginable Chearfulneſs, inſomuch that the Queen's Fleet, 22, Stb of 
in Conjunction with her Subje 's Shipping, was able to furniſh twenty thouſand ker Ser, 
fighting Men for Sea-Service. Moreover the Noblemen and Commons were in 
all Places as induſtrious in providing themſelves Arms; ſo that every Noble- 
man's Houſe, was a compleat 1 Frequent Muſters were obſerv'd, and 
the young Men were train'd up to the Arts of War, and exercis'd in Mock- 
Campaigns: And the Country People, when Licence was granted for the 
Tranſportation of Corn, began to follow their Husbandry with a double Dili- 
ence, and great Advantage. For the good of the Publick, ſhe increas'd the 
* ＋ of che Judges, and firſt allow d them Proviſion for their reſpective Cir- 
cuits: And tho? in many Caſes ſhe was a little ſparing, yet ſhe was never to 
learn where, when and how far to Extend her Bounty ; being really an equal 
Friend to Thrift, and Benefactor to Merit. In the midſt of theſe Cares and 5. Pau: Se 
Concerns, the tall and beautiful Spire of St. Paul's Cathedral, five hundred and ?* * 4m», 
twenty Foot in Height, was burnt down by Lightning from Heaven, as it was 
then believ'd ; for X Reaſon it was for near ſeventy Years reckoned W. 
| 


the ordinary Epoches, or Accounts of Time, in the common Almanacks; ti 

an old Plumber at his Death confeſs'd that it happen'd through his Negligence, 

in leaving a Pan of Coals in the Steeple when he went to Dinner. 

While England was happy under the Government of a Maſculine Queen, A. D. 

France became miſerable under that of a Minor King. Violent Diſſentions 

were rais'd among the Peers, who were ſoon form'd into two Factions, both 1562. 

uſing the glorious Pretext of Religion: Of the one, the Duke of Gui/e, a Pa- Reg. 3. 

. piſt, was Head, of the other the Prince of Conde, a Proteſtant ; and the Pro- Th Troubte: 

| feſfors of his Religion were moſt grievouſly afflicted, which by Degrees caus'd a J France. 
War to break out, that was * fo on for thirty Years together. Queen Elizabeth 

ſoon began to apprehend that Zng/and might feel the Heat of the neighbouring 

Flames: For ſhe underſtood that the Gzz/es, to allure the King of Navarre, 

had made a private Offer to him of that Kingdom, and the Queen of Scotland 

for his Wife, together with the Kingdom of England in Dowry ; and all this. 

by the Wealth of Hain, and the Authority of the Pope, who ſhould diſſolve 

the Marriage of Navarre with his Wife, as being an Herecick, and depoſe the 

9 of e for the ſame Reaſon. Upon which ſhe ſent over Sir Henry 
idney, a Perſon of approv'd Abilities, to ſound the Bottom of this Affair, and 

to perſuade the Heads of each Party toan Accommodation. But Matters were 

gone too far toadmit of any Remedy of that Kind; whereupon he return'd out of 

France, and was immediately ſent to the Queen of Scotland, to defer the Inter- 

view which ſhe had defir'd with the Queen in England, till the following Year, 

or till the Wars in France were ended. All this was agreed; and Oueen E/;za- 

beth, after mature Deliberation, took into her Protection the French King's 

A | | | | 3 4 \ ,_ Subjects 
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The new Subjects in Normandy, and made a Compact with the Prince of Conde, Rohan, 
== Coliguy and others, That ſhe would pay them a hundred chouſand Angels, 
and ſend them ſix thouſand Men, of which one halt ſhould defend Diepe and 
© Roan; and that they ſhould deliver into her Hands Haure. de- Gracr, which 
| © ſhould be held by three thouſand Exgliſhß Soldiers, in the French King's Name, 
t till Calais ſhould be reſtor'd. On the ſame Day that this Compact was made, 
ſhe by a publick Writing declar'd the Reaſons of her Proceedings; and in the 
Month of 8 one Part of the Engliſh Army, under Sir Adrian P 
| Haure-de- #ings, arriv'd at Haure- de. Grace or Newhaven, to the great Joy of the Inha- 
Grace pur ins bitants, and the other Part at Dieppe. After the Arrival of the Earl of Wax. 
' wick, General of the whole Army, they made ſome little Excurſions into the. 
neighbouring Parts of the Country; to prevent which the Nhinegrave came 
and encamp'd near them. Nevertheleſs ſeveral ſlight Skirmiſhes paſs'd between 
the French and the Engliſh; and the Mariners of the Fleet in the mean Time 
ſcour'd the Seas, and almoſt every Day brought in rich Prizes. 
At home, ſeveral great Perſons were this Year call'd in Queſtion : Margaret 
Counteſs of Lenox, Neice to King Henry the Eighth, and her Husband the 
Earl of Lenox, for keeping ſecret n 5c n= with the Queen of Scotland, 
were deliver'd Priſoners to Sir Richard Sackville, Maſter of the Rolls, and de- 
tain'd for ſome Time. Alſo Arthur Pool and his Brother, Great Grand- 
Children to George Duke of Clarence, Brother to King Edward the Fourth, 
Anthony Forteſtue, who had marry'd their Siſter, and others, were arraign'd, 
for Conſpiring to withdraw themſelves to the Duke of Cuiſe in France; and 
from thence to return with an Army into Hales, to proclaim the Storch 
Fel ge Queen Sovereign of England, and Arthur Pool Duke of Clarence. All which 
e they confeſs'd at the Bar, and were thereupon condemn'd to die; but their 
, Lives were generouſly ſpar'd by the Queen, in regard they were of the Royal 
Blood: But the Lady Catherine Gray, Siſter to Queen Fare, met with leſs 
kind Uſage in the caſe of a ſmaller Fault: She having formerly been marry'd 
to the Earl of Pembroke's eldeſt Son, and ſoon after legally divorc'd from him, 
afterwards ſhe was found with Child by Eduard Seymour, Earl of Hartford, 
who being at that Time in France, was immediately order'd to return: And 
being examin'd before the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and affirming that they 
were lawfully marry'd, but not being able within a limited Time to produce 
Witneſſes of their Marriage, they were both committed to the Tower, where 
the Lady was deliver'd of a Son. Afterwards, by Connivance or Corruption 
of their Keepers, being ſometimes permitted to come together, the was again 
with Child by him; which ſo provok'd the Queen, that Sir Edward Warner, 
Lieutenant of the Tower, was turn'd out of his Place, and the Earl was find 
five thouſand Pounds in the Star- Chamber, and kept in Priſon nine Years after: 
Tho' in pleading of his Cauſe, one John Hales argu'd, They were lawful Man 
and Wife, by Virtue of their own bare Conſent, without any Eccleſiaſtical 
Ceremony. The unhappy Lady, afterwards with Grief falling into a mortal 
Sickneſs, humbly deſir'd the Queen's Pardon, for having marry'd without her 
| Rpoviedge, and recommending her Children to her Clemency, dy'd in the 
ower. | 
A. D. The Practices of the Papiſts, and the Dangers threatning both the Queen g 
1562, and Kingdom, occaſion d her to call a new Parliament, which met on the 
J 3: twelfth of January, and particularly Jones an Act for the Preſervation of the 
Reg. 3. Queen's Majeſty and the Realm, and for avoiding the future Inconveniences 
The Second Par- and Diſhonours, ariſing from the uſurp'd Authority of the Biſhop of Nome. 
my i th © In which it was made High-Treaſon for any to aſſert Thrice by Writing, 
Word or Deed, the Authority of any foreign Prince, Prelate or State, in Spi- 
« ritual Matters, in Eng/and, or any other of the Queen's Dominions ; or re- 
| © fuſethe Oath of Supremacy to the Queen in Matters Spiritual, or over Ee. 
i cleſiaſtical Perſons, after it had been twice tender'd; yet ſo as that they 3 
no 
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« not fall under an Attainder, nor forfeit their Goods and Chattels; nor that 
this Oath ſhould be exacted of any, but ſuch who were, had been, or 
« ſhould be in Holy Orders, or did then bear, had born, or ſhould bear ſome 
« Eccleſiaſtical Office; or that after Warning given, ſhould refuſe to obſerve 
© the Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of Zzgland; or ſhould diſhonour the 
« ſame in Publick, or ſhould celebrate Maſs, G as may be ſeen in the Sta- 
« tute itſelf. In this Parliament ſeveral other good Laws were made, for the 
Relief of the Poor, the ordering of the 7510 the Support and Improvement of 
Tillage, beſides others for the puniſhing of Vagabonds, Forgers of Evidences, 
Conjurers and Fortune- Tellers, and ſuch as ſhould be guilty of Sodomy or Per- 
jury; and one was made particularly for tranſlating the Bible into the FYelh 
Tongue. The Parliament moreover, as a Congratulation upon the happy 
Turn of Affairs, granted the Queen a Sublidy, beſides two Fifteenths and 
Tenths, in Conſideration that ſhe had reformed the Faith, reſtor'd Peace to her 
Kingdoms, reſcu'd England and Scotland from the common Enemy, refin'd 
the Coin, rebuilt the Navy, provided Ammunition for Sea and Land, and 
likewiſe the great Care ſhe expreſs'd towards France for the Security of its 
young King, the Safety of Z»g/and, and the Regaining of Calais. So upon 
the tenth of April, the Parliament was prorogu'd to October, and then from 
Time to Time, for about three Years. 

The Convocation was no leſs buſily imploy'd about the Good of the Church 
and Publick : The Prelates had obſerv'd ſome Deviation from the Doctrine in 
King Edward's Reign, and ſome other Irregularities as to Diſcipline ; which 
they were willing to impute to the Want of ſome known Rule, by which they 
were to regulate their Judgments, and conform their Actions. Therefore it was 
thought expedient, that the Book of Articles agreed in Convocation Arno i; 52, 
ſhould be revis'd, and accommodated to the Uſe of the Church ; all which 
was perform'd with the greateſt and wiſeſt Conſideration. Theſe Articles were 


ſerted. 


The Queen: 
So 


Other Ad.. 


The Church 


now reduc'd to the Number of thirty-nine, and publiſh'd both in Exgliſb and ble. 


Latin, and are all in full Force to this 8 Day. Thus was the Church of Es- 
gland fix d and eſtabliſh'd upon a laſting Foundation, and the Reformation in 
a great Meaſure compleated; which was a noble Work, that with ſeveral lnter- 
mĩſſions, had been carry'd on for above thirty Years, before it could be perfed ed. 


Camden. III. Affairs were happily ſettled at home, but abroad they had a various 


Lan Aſpect, and ſuch croſs and different Deſigns appear'd among the great Men in 
h. France, as requir'd a nice Politician to underſtand their "Aims. The Wars 


and Diſturbances in that Country, caus'd the French Hoſtages, detain'd in En- 
gland for the Payment of five hundred thouſand Crowns, if Calais were not 
reſtor'd, to prepare ſecretly to eſcape out of the Nation; but being ready to 
take Shipping, they were diſcover'd, and brought back again. The Prince of 
Conde in his expeditious Journey to the Exgliſb Auxiliaries in Normandy, was 
intercepted and taken Priſoner in the memorable Battle of Dreux, by the 


Duke of Gui/e: Which had been a great Diſappointment to the Engliſb, but 


the Duke of Colen join'd with him, beſieg'd Caen in Normandy and took it, 
together with Bayeux, Falaiſe and St. Lo. In the mean Time the Prince of Con- 
de, drawn on with Hopes of marrying the Queen of Scotland, and to have the 
chief Government in France, during the King's Minority, concluded a Peace 
with the King and the Guiſes; ſo that now all France, both Proteſtants and 
Papiſts, requir'd to have Haure- de-Grace deliver'd up. But the Earl of War- 
wick, perceiving the Unſteadineſs of the French Proteſtants, firſt to deſire his 
Preſence, and now upon ſo ſlight an Occaſion to require his Abſence ; he ſuddenly 
turn'd all the Inhabitants of | 


oth Perſuaſions out of the Town, and fiez'd on 


their Ships: On the other Side the French were ready to attack the Town, al- 


ledging, That they fought not now for Religion, but their Country; and it 
was neceſſary that both Parties ſhould join their Forces, ſince they had al- 
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ready concluded a Peace between themſelves. And hereupon the Duke of 


The Luee,, of 
Scots Dyſigns a. 
to Marriage. 


Montmorency ſent a Trumpet to the Earl of Warwick, commanding him to 
ſurrender the Town ; and upon Anſwer, That he would do nothing without 
his Queen's Leave, he inveſted the Place, and carry'd on a furious Siege. 
This being known to Queen Eligabetb, the ſent Orders to the Earl of War. 
wick to ſurrender upon honourable Conditions; which was accordingly per- 
form'd in a ſhort Time, after the Engliſh had held the Place about eleven 
Months: And then return'd into England, without any Diſhonour in yielding 
up a Town, which the Peſtilence made him no leſs unwilling than unable to 
hold. But what was more unfortunate than the Loſs of that Place, he brought 
the Plague with him into England, which rag'd throughout the Nation, and 
above twenty thouſand dy'd in London. The Recovery of this Town not 
only caus'd the French to triumph, but hereupon the Chancellor of France 
openly pronounc'd, that by this War the Engiiſh had loſt all their Right to 
Calais, and were no more to require it, ſince it was one of the Conditions, 
that neither of the Nations ſhould make War upon the other: A Point much 
inſiſted upon afterwards. | 8 

The Duke of Cuiſe, Uncle to the Queen of Scotland, was ſlain in the Heat 
of the War, upon which her Dowry-Mony was ſtopp'd, Duke Hamilton turn'd 
out of his Office, and the Scots excluded from being of the Life-Guard to the 
French King; all which that Queen highly reſented. The Cardinal of Lor- 
rain, another of her Uncles, being apprehenſive that this might provoke her 
to deſert the French, and court an Engliſh Intereſt, he once mov'd a Marriage 
with Charles of Auſtria, and offer'd the County of Tyro/ in Jointure. She ci- 
villy imparted the Affair to Queen E/;zzabeth, who unwilling ſhe ſhould mar- 
ry any Foreign Prince; perſuaded her to take a Husband out of England, and 
particularly recommended to her the Lord Robert Dudley; promiſing, If he 
conſented, ſhe ſhould by Af of Parliament be declar'd, her Siſter, her Daugh- 
ter, and ber Succeſſor, if ſhe dy'd without Iſſue. But when her Uncles and 
the Queen's Mother were inform'd of this Motion, they look'd upon it with 
much Diſdain, and promis'd. her, That if ſhe refus'd the Match, and adher'd to 
the French Intereſt, all her Dowry ſhould be paid, and the Scots reſtor'd to 
their former Privileges in France. They further ſuggeſted to her, Thar 
Queen Elizabeth could never be in earneſt, when ſhe made this Propoſal, as 
expecting to have Dudley herſelf, and deſiring that the other ſhould never 
marry. The Queen of Scotland came to no Reſolution in this Matter, but re- 
ferr'd herſelf to a Conference; having her Thoughts extreamly employ'd 
about her Affairs at home, which now were in great Confuſion and Diſorder. 
As for the King of Spain, he had indeed a Leiger Ambaſſador here in Zngland, 
but rather by way of Compliment, and to watch Advantages, than for any real 
Affection; which he began to withdraw from the Engliſb, as ſuſpecting them 
to deſign a Trade in the Weſt-Indies. 


The Death of This being the ſixth of this _ Reign, prov'd a fatal Year for the 


ſeveral great 
Per ſons. 


Death of many great Perſons. Firſt for that of William Lord Gray of Milton, 


Governor of Berwick, a Man famous for his great Services in War, and his 


Incouraging the Reformation? William Lord Paget, a Man as highly uſe- 
ful in Matters of Peace, who by his great Merits had advanc'd himſelf to many 
great Places; and tho' he was zealous in the Roman Religion, yet he was held 
jn great Eſtimation by the Queen to the laſt part of his Life. Next dy'd 
Henry Mannors Earl of Rutland, deſcended by his Mother from King Edward 
the Fourth. And laſtly Frances Dutcheſs of Jufolt, Daughter to Charles 
Brandon and King Henry's Siſter Mary; after ſhe had ſeen her eldeſt Daughter 
Fane proclaim'd Queen, and beheaded with her Husband ; her ſecond Daugh- 
ter Catharine, divorc'd from her Husband, and confin'd to the Tower; her 
third Daughter Mary thrown away upon an unequal Match; and herſelf, — 
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getting her noble Deſcent, marry'd to Adrian Stotes, a mean Gentleman, 
which tho? it prov'd to her Diſhonour, ſhe did it for her Security. 

In the following Year great Complaints were rais'd, that the Engliſh Mer- 
chants were injuriouſly treated both in Hain and the Netherlands, upon Pre- 
rence of civil Differences, but chiefly out of Hatred to the Proteſtant eligion. 
Upon which the Eng/iſh rem v'd their Mart or Staple of Exgiih Cloaths and 
Commodities to Emden in Freegland. At this Time Camden aſſures us, that 
the Commerce between Eugland and the Netherlauds amounted to above twelve 
Millions of Ducats, and the Exgliſb Cloaths alone to five. Therefore Goi/man 


the Spaniſh Agent, finding the great Damages that the Netherlands ſuſtain'd 


Requeſts, were ſent to Bruges in Flanders; who after many Interruptions, 
brought the Affair at laſt to a tolerable Agreement. 7 

But a greater Affair ſtill was tranſacted this Year: For when the Heat of the 
War between England and France was rather imperfectly ſmother'd, than in- 
tirely extinguiſh'd, Queen Eligabeth, having been ungratefully treated by the 
French Proteſtants, reſolv'd no longer to hazard her own Safety to ſecure 
other Mens, and began to entertain cool and ſerious Thoughts as to a Peace. 
This was negotiated by Sir Thomas Smith, a Perſon of great Senſe and Con- 
duct; and Throgmorton, who was a kind of a Priſoner at large in France, was 
join'd with him in the ſame Commiſſion. France ſubmitted the Matter to the 
Management of the Biſhop of Orleans and the chief Secretary; who in April 


© nor no Letters of Repriſal to be granted: That the Reſervation of all Ri hts, 
Titles, Claims and Demands, ſhall remain on both Sides ſafe and intire, That 
© a certain Sum of Mony ſhall be paid to the Queen of England, at appointed 
Times: That the Hoſtages, for the Reſtoration of Calais, ſhould be return'd 
from England, upon the Payment of ſix hundred and twenty thouſand Crowns ; 
and Throgmorton ſhould be at full Liberty. This Peace was ratify'd by Oath, 
both from the Crowns of England and France; and the French ſhew'd man 
ſignal Inſtances of their Joy and Satisfaction; and not long after the Frexc 
King was inveſted with the noble Order of the Garter from England, with all 
the uſual Ceremonies and Solemnities, ; 8 


IV. A general Peace being thus eſtabliſh'd, the Queen was at leiſure to 
take ſome particular View of her Kingdom, and accordingly went in Progreſs 


There ſhe was receiv'd with the higheſt Marks of Honour, and entertain'd with 
Tragedies, Comedies and Scholaſtical Diſputations. She view'd every College, 
and in a Latin Oration of her own, acknowledg'd their Civilities, commended 
their Plenty and Variety of good Learning, and recommended the Study of itto 


promote and incourage them. At this Time, as Doctor Heylin informs us, 
were unhappily ſown the Seeds of thoſe Diviſions which have ever ſince di- 
ſtrated the Church of Eng/and. For it happen'd that Mr. Freſton of King's- 


and Demeanour, was both lik'd and rewarded 5 Queen, while the other 
receiv'd neither Reward nor Commendation : Which, according to this Au- 
thor, ſo incens'd this proud and opiniated Man, that he retir'd to Geneva, 
where being throughly inform'd of the Doctrine and Diſcipline of that Eſta- 
bliſhment, he return'd home with a Deſign to repair his Credit, or to gain 
himſelf a Name, by raiſing ſuch Flames in the Church, as could not be extin- 
guiſh'd but by the immediate Hand * Ns 055 1 

5% i 2 ' * 


to enjoy the Pleaſures of the Country, and viſited the Univerſity of Cambridge. The ueenviſitt 
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their firſt and greateſt Care, with a Promiſe that ſhe would be always ready to 


The 83 
College, and Mr. Cartwright of Trinity College, were appointed for two in 4 | 
the Divinity Diſputation; in which the firſt, by reaſon of his graceful Perſon 
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by the Differences, us'd all Methods to compoſe them; and upon that Affair rorrign Tra. 
the Viſcount Mountague, Nicholas Wotton, and Walter Haddon Maſter of the . 


concluded a Peace at Troyes in Champain: The Subſtance of which was That 4 Peas cr. 
there ſhould be a free Trade on both Sides; and no Rebels to be ſhelter'd, 4«4ed with 


8 
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At the Queen's Return, ſhe began farther to advance her mighty Favourite 2.7 
Robert Dudley, the Maſter of her Horſe ; who now was made Baron Denbigh, e 
| and had receiv'd all the Poſſeſſions belonging to the Honour; and to recom. 
| mend him to the Favour of the Queen of Scotland, he was the next Day made 
| Earl of Leiceſter, which Honour was conferr'd upon him with the greateſt State. 

and Solemnity that ever was known. This prodigious Man was now in the 
The cha- Verdure and moſt flow'ring Spring of his Youth, of a graceful Behaviour, a 
7 the El f ſtately Carriage, a beautiful Face, a modeſt and grave Look, and in outward 
' ſhew of a pleaſant and eaſie Diſpoſition; and being endow'd with all thoſe flat- 
tering Accompliſhments the City and Court could produce, he had inſinuated 
himſelf into the Favour and Familiarity of the Queen, by his ſpecious ſhews 
of Loyalty, Induſtry and Vigilance in her Service, and long manag'd the great- 
eſt Station in the Court, and was reputed the prime Miniſter of State. His Bro- 
ther Ambroſe, who was made Earl of Marwicl, was Heir to the Eſtate, but 
he to the Abilities of his Family; for he had all the Arts and Policies 
of his Father: He was the moſt reſerv'd Man of that Age, who ſaw all, 
and was inviſible himſelf; carrying a Depth not to be fathom'd but by the 
Searcher of Hgarts. He became afterwards ſullen to his Superiors, haughty to 
his Equals, inſolent to his Inferiors, ungrateful to his Friends, and pernicious 
to his Enemies; and in a Word, inſupportable to all but the Queen. He put 
himſelf forwards, and aſſum'd the diſtant Employments of Peace and War; was 
continually working to find the Studies, Abilities, Forces and Diſpoſitions of 
other Men; and ſo great was his Application and Parts, that he rarely miſcar- 
ry'd in his Enquiries. He by his Intereſt advanc'd his Dependants, Kindred and 
Relations, to all Honours and Employments; and when he found the Oppor- 
tunity, he as craftily ſold his Miſtreſs's Favours, and the Employments he had 
taken from others. He had by his ſubtle Projects and Counſels ingroſs'd all 
the Rewards of Virtue, Riches, Honours, Attendants, and the firſt Place of 
Miniſter of State; and he manag'd them, and liv'd without any Religion to- 
wards God, or Fidelity to Men, making it his great Deſign to cover all Things 
with Luxury, Cruelties and Rapines. For a conſiderable Time few were call'd 
to the Council- Table, or admitted to Titles of Honour, but by his Commen- 
dation and Procurement ; ſo that he ſeem'd not fo much to be the Queen's par- 
ticular Favourite, as her Partner in the Soveraign Power, and was according- 
ly courted and revered by the reſt of the Nobility. - If we may believe ſome 
Mens Characters of him, he had all the Tyranny, Inſolence and moſt aſpiring, 
Ambition of the worſt of Favourites, and all the Luxury, Treachery, and 
moſt abominable Villanies of the worſt of Men; and Queen Elizabeth, with 
all her Vertues and Excellencies, was ſcarce-able to ſecure herſelf from being 
made infamous and unfortunate by the monſtrous Wickedneſs of this Earl. 
Having his Honours heap'd upon him, in order to gain the Favour of the 1 
Queen of Scotland, he immediately accus'd the Lord Keeper Bacon to the Queen, 
as having interpos'd in the Succeſſion of Scotland, and being privy to a Book 
in which Haler endeavour'd to derivethe Title of the Crown of England to the 
Houſe of Suffoll, in cafe the Queen dy'd without Ifſue. Hereupon Hales was 
committed to the Tower; but Bacon, tho? he deny'd it, was with much Dith- 
culty reſtor'd to Favour by the Means of Cecil, who in this Point kept his 
Iiudgment fatt lock'd within his Breaft, and fo always reſolv'd to do, 'Unle/+ 
The Queen of the Queen herſelf commanded bim to deliver it. Theſe Tranſactions were not 
Scets digs re hid from the Queen of Scarland, who to prevent any Engliſb Deſigns, ſent for 
bh. Mart bew Stuart Earl of Lenox, who had marry d 2 Douglas,” Neice 
| to King Henry the Eighth by his Eldeſt Siſter, and had been kept as an Exile 
in England for twenty Years. That Queen invited him into Scotland, under 
Pretence of reſtoring him to his ancient Patrimony ; but in Reality to confer 
with him about 'a Marriage with his Son the Lord Darnly ; for he being re- 
puted Heir to the Crown of England, next to herſelf, ſhe thought by match- 
ve” N b 19g 
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ing with his Son, to ſtrengthen her own Title, and to prevent qhe Hopes of 
others. Queen Elizabeth upon earneſt Solicitation, gave the Earl leave to 
go: but ſoon after ſuſpecting the Scoteb Queen's Intentions, by way of Pre- 
vention, ſhe ſent Sir Thomas Randolph, to remonſtrate to her, That if ſhe 
c e in the Match, ſhe would exceedingly injure herſelf; for it was ſo 
* highly diſlik'd by the Exgliſb, that ſhe was forc'd to prorogue her Parliament, 
to prevent ſomething being enacted againſt her Right of Succeſſion: But if ſhe 


* would marry the Eorl of Leiceſter, ſhe ſhould then be declar'd next Heir to e 17 
England in Parliament: Hereupon, in November, the Earl of Bedford and Leicaſter. 


Sir Thomas Randolph for Queen Elizabeth, the Earls of Murray and Lidding- 

ton for Queen Mary, at Berwick enter'd into a Treaty concerning the Mar- 

riage with the Earl of Leiceſter. The Engliſh Commiſſioners urg'd the great 

Benefits that this Match would bring to the Queen of Scotland, and her whole 

Kingdom: On the other ſide the Scotch alledg'd the great Diſparagement it 
would be to their Queen, if after her Refuſal of ſo many honourable Matches, 

ſhe ſhould condeſcend to fo mean a Perſon as the Earl of Leiceſter. This Affair 
was long depending, partly becauſe the Eugliſßh Commiſſioners were ſo inſtruct- 
ed by Queen Elizabeth; and partly becauſe the Scorch Commiſſioners had a 
Deſire to hinder their Queen from all Matches; and partly becauſe the Farl of 
Leiceſter, having till Hopes of obtaining Queen Elizabeth, by ſecret Letters 
warn'd the Earl of Bedford, not too much to urge the Marriage with the Queen 
of Scotland, but privately to favour the Lord Darn. | nb MOT" 

This Affair being thus protracted for a long Space, the Queen of ſcot land, 
impatient of longer Delays, found Means to obtain Leave of Queen E/izabeth, 
that the Lord Darnly might go into Scotland, only for three Months, to be 
a Partner of his Father's Reſtoration. ung: 4d in February he came to R 
Edinburgh; and being a Gentleman of nineteen * 


ears of Age, of a beautiful The ue of 


and noble Preſence, and of a fine and ſweet Diſpoſition, the Queen immedi- S % i 
ately fell in Love with him: Vet modeſtly diſſembling her Thoughts, ſhe firſt :»4 Dany. 


ſent to procure a Diſpenſation from Rome, becauſe of their nearneſs in Con- 
ſanguinity. And now her Inclination being grown ſo aparent, that ſhe could 
no longer conceal it, ſhe ſent L:d4dington to Tun Elizabeth to deſire her Con- 
ſent. But ſhe, by the ſly Suggeſtions of the Earl of Murray, being induc'd to 

believe, that the Scorch Queen deſign'd by this Marriage both to gain the 
Crown of England, and to introduce Popery, enter'd into Conſultation with 
her Privy-Council, how to hinder the Match. Hereit was concluded, that the 
moſt effeual Means were: Firſt to have a ſufficient Number of Soldiers for Ter- 


2 


ror's ſake about the Borders of Scotland: Next to impriſon the Counteſs of Lenox, Marriage. 


Mother to the Lord Darnly, and to recall the Earl and his Son from Scotland, 
upon Pain of the Loſs of all their Poſſeſſions in England: Then that thoſe Scors 
who were known to be averſe to the Marriage, ſhould be reliev'd and aſſiſted: 
And laſtly, that Catharine Gray, with the Earl of Hartford, ſhould be receiv'd 
into ſome Favour, as being the only Perſons whom the Queen of Scotland 
eſteem'd as her Co-Rivals in the Succeſſion. Hereupon Sir Nicholas Throg- 

morton was ſent to the Queen of Scotland to adviſe her in the Queen's Name 
not to proceed in the Marriage, and to ſhew her the numerous Inconveniences 
that would ariſe from it. But ſhe anſwer'd, That the Matter was too far gone 
to be recall d, and that the Queen of England had no cauſe to be diſpleas d, ſince 
| ſhe had now follow'd her former Advice, Not to match with a Foreigner but an 


Engliſhman orn. | | 54 | 
Queen Elizabeth being inform'd of this Anſwer, immediately call'd home 
the Earl of Lenox, and the Lord Darniy his Son, commanding them upon their 
Allegiance to return: The Father modeſtly excus'd himſelf by Letters; and 
the Son humbly begg'd of her not to be a Hindrance to his Preferment, which 
he vow'd to employ in her Majeſty's Service, to the utmoſt of his Power. And 
now to make him a more proper Match, the Scorch Queen firſt honour'd — 
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with Knigbthosd; then with the Dignities of the Lord Armanack, Earl of 
Roſſe, and Duke of Rot hſay; which Dukedom by Birth belongs to the eldeſt 

The Fe ef Sons of the Kings of Scotlaud. After this, before he had been five Months in 
_ Marriaze Scotland, ſhe marry'd him; and with the Conſent of many of the Peers, de- 
Darnly. ard him King. Never did a Marriage prove more calamitous to the Parties 

themſelves, more diſhonourable to the Nation, or finally more ſcandalous to 
both Religions; and fortunate in nothing but the Birth of James the Sixth, 

Double ariſe Who became the firſt Governor of both Kingdoms. Upon this the Earl of 
upon it in Scot- Murray and his Party were extreamly inrag'd, and began to move turbulent 
_ Queſtions, © As whether it was lawful to admit a Popifh King? Whether the 

Queen of Scotland could chuſe a Husband at her own Pleaſure? And whether 
the Peers of the Kingdom might not of their own Authority impoſe one upon 
* her? But however they took up Arms, and had diſturb'd the Nuptials, bur 
that the Queen levy'd an Army to 4 wg them; with which ſhe purſu'd them 
ſo cloſely, that they were forc'd to fly into England for Protection; where 
Queen Elizabeth made noſcruple to receive them, ſince the Scorch Queen had 
before received Taxly, Srandon and Walſh, who were fled out of England. 
The politick Queen of Exglaud, tho' expreſſing an open Diſpleaſure, was not 
much troubled at the Marriage; partly becauſe of the mild Diſpoſition of the 
Lord Darnly, and the ſmall Acceſs of Strength it brought to the Queen of 
Scotland; but chiefly becauſe ſhe ſaw that great Troubles would ariſe in Scor- 
land about it, which would certainly promote the ner of England, which, as 
the true Mother of her Country, was the principal Thing ſhe endeavour'd. 

Ne» Propyſals Upon this Marriage, thoſe for the Proteſtant Intereſt in Eng/and, thought 
7 Marriage ” nothing could more effectually promote that End, than if Queen Z/izabeth 
— would be pleas'd to marry herſelf, and ſo defeat all the Queen of Scotland's 

Hopes as to the Succeſſion. And very ſeaſonably for that Purpoſe, the Empe- 

ror Maximilian did now renew his former Suit for his Brother Charles of 

Auſtria, by his Ambaſſador Adam Smircorite. The Propoſal was much oppos'd 

by the proud Earl of Leiceſter, and as much promoted by the brave Earl of 

hieb Cauſes Suſſex, Who was almoſt the only Man who durſt withſtand him: Which occa- 
22 nb ſion'd ſo great a Conteſt between them, that the Court became divided into Par- 
; ties and Factions; and the Earls, whenever they went abroad, carry'd vaſt 
Retinues of armed Servants. But after a few Days the Queen interpos'd and 
reconcil'd them, or rather occaſion'd them to ſmother their Reſentments. As 

for the Feuds of the Nobility, and that vulgar Motto, Divide & Impera, now 

us'd as a mock Phraſe, the good Queen utterly condemn'd; as being of Opinion, 

that the Force of Authority lay moſt in the ready Inclinations of ſuch as were 

The King of tO obey. Every thing ſhe ſaid or did was worthy of herſelf; and her Praiſes 
2 den reſounding in all Kingdoms of the North and Weſt, did now invite Cecily, 

| ifs ms,” Siſter to the King of Swedey, and Wife to the Marqueſs of Baden, to under- 

take a tedious Journey both by Sea and Land, from the furtheſt Parts of the 

North, to ſee the Splendor of her Court, and obſerve the Wiſdom of her Go- 

vernment. While ſhe was at the Exgli/b Court ſhe was deliver'd of a Son, to 

whom, in Requital of her Kindneſs, the Queen was God-Mother, and gave him 

the Name of Eduard Fortunatus, beſides an annual Penſion to her and her Huſ- 

Ds band. At this Time alſo, for the great Fame of her Wiſdom, Donald Mac- 

re. Carty, a great Potentate of. Ireland, came and deliver'd into her Hands his am- 

le Territories; and then receiv'd them again to hold them to him and his 

eirs, and for want of ſuch to revert to the Queen. She likewiſe in Requital 

inveſted him with the Honour of Earl of Glencarn, and his Son with the Baron 

| 0 Valence ; and beſides many Preſents given him, ſhe paid the Charges of his 
ourney. E | 1 | ; 

A. D. To add to the Reputation of this mighty Queen, in the Beginning of the 

1561. following Year Charkiy King of France ſent his Ambaſſador Ramboulet into 
Reg. +. England, with the Robes and Ornaments of the Order of St. Michael, to be- 
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ſtow on which two of her Nobility ſhe pleas'd, She made choice of the Duke 7 o of 
of Norfolk, and the Earl of Leiceſter, the one for his Nobility, and the other he ue 
out of Amity; and accordingly they were inveſted with that Honour which : 
had never been conferr'd upon any Engliſh Man, but Henry the Eighth, E4- 
ward the Sixth, and Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk, tho' afterwards pro- 
{tituted with too little Diſtinction. After this the Queen took her Progreſs 
into the Country for her Recreation; and toſhew herſelf no leſs favourable to the 
Muſes at Oxford, than ſhe had been at Cambridge, ſhe made a Viſit to that Uni- she mate; 4 
verſity; where ſhe receiv'd a magnificent Entertainment, and ſtaid ſeven Days. 2 0xtors. 
She was extreamly delighted with the Pleaſantneſs of the Place, the Beauty of the 
Colleges, and the Wit and Learning of the Students, who diverted her in the 
Days with curious Diſputations, and at Nights with Tragedies and Come- 
dies: For which ſhe with great Sweetneſs return'd them her Thanks in a La- 
tin Oration, and took of them and the Place a moſt gracious Farewel. 
Beſides the Diverſions of this Year, the Queen was entertain'd with ſome- 
thing of another Nature, which gave her a Mixture of Diſquiet and Curioſi- 
ty; which was the News of the Scotch Queen's Delivery of a Son, upon the 
nineteenth Day of June, brought her by Sir James Meluil. With all her Spi- Te zi of 
rit and Greatneſs ſhe ſecretly envy'd her Rival the Honour of being a Mother %, Jmcs = 
before her; and could not conceal her Uneaſineſs from ſome of her Ladies, hn. 
ſaying, The Queen of Scotland has brought forth 2 Prince, but I am a barren 
Tree. Yet ſhe diſpatch'd away Sir Henry Killegrew to congratulate her ſafe 
Delivery, and the Birth of an Heir: And being afterwards deſir'd to be God- 
Mother to the Royal Infant, ſhe readily ſent over the Earl of Bedford, with a 
noble Preſent of a Golden Font; but expreſly commanded, that neither he; 
nor any Engliſh Man in his Company, ſhould give the Title of King to the 
Lord Darnly. On the fifreenth Day of December, the Baptiſm was ſolem- 
niz'd with great Pomp and 8 and the Prince was publickly proclaim'd 
by his Names and Titles, CHARLES JAMES, Prince and Steward of 
Scotland, Duke of Rothſay, Earl of Carrick, Lord of the Iſles, and Baron of 
Renfrew. | 
But before this paſs'd, the Parliament of Eng/and met, after it had been ſe- | Th Second 
veral Times prorogu'd from the Year 1563. They ſoon fell into a warm Debate 47e 
upon the ſubje& Matter of the Succeſſion, and moving the Queen to marry ; of thi reign. 
in which Points ſome proceeded ſo far as to accuſe the Queen, as one diſre- 
garding Poſterity ; to defame Cecil with Libels and Reproaches, as a great 
Counſellor in this Matter, but above all to curſe Dr. Huic, her Phyſician, who 
was thought to diſſuade her from Marriage, on Pretence of ſome ſecret Impe- 
diment. Atlengthin the Houſe of Lords it was agreed, that the Lord-Keeper 
Bacon, ſhould in all their Names humbly beſeech the Queen to marry; and 
withal to declare a Succeſſor to the Crown, in caſe ſhe dy'd without Iſſue: For 
which he gave her many Reaſons, * Laying open the great Miſchiefs that threat- 7 Leen 
« en'd the Kingdom, if ſhe ſhould die before a Succeſſor was appointed. But inn . 
the Houſe of Commons, Bell and Mou ſon, two great Lawyers, and ſome 
others, proceeded to bolder Expreſſions, and a Diſparagement of the Queen's 
Authority, declaring, © That Princes were oblig'd to appoint a Succeſſor; and 
©in refuſing to do it, the Queen would ſhew herſelf no better than a Parricide 
of her Country. The Queen was contented to bear Words ſpoken in Parlia- 
ment, which ſhe would not have endur'd in another Place : But not willing to 
expoſtulate the Matter with the whole cd ſhe commanded thirty of the 
Upper Houſe, and as many of the Lower, ſhould attend her; whom ſhe qua- She qualifes 
lify'd with the moſt obliging Expreſſions ; and after a Reproof that carry'd arm 
a Sweetneſs mix'd with Majeſty, ſhe diverted them from their Reſolutions, 
promiſing them not only the Care of a Prince, but the Tenderneſs of a Mother. 
And whereas the Parliament had offer'd extraordinary Subſidies, on Condition 
ſhe would declare her Succeſſor, ſhe utterly refus'd thoſe unuſual Grants, w 
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cepted of an ordinary Sum, and then remitted the fourth Part of what was 
granted, generouſly declaring, That Mony in her Subjects Purſes, was as 
good as in her own Exchequer. And on the laſt Day of the Parliament, ſhe 
made ſuch an affectionate Speech to both Houſes, as ſtifl'd all Commotions; 
which were ſo ſettled and compos'd by Time, that few but Malecontents and 
Seditious Perſons appear'd ſollicitous in the Buſineſs of a Succeſſor. 
Epiſcopacy During this Parliament, beſides other Things for the publick Advantage, by 
bl. Reaſon of the unjuſt Pretences of Bonner, and ſome others, it was unanimouſly 
declar'd, That the Election, Conſecration, Confirmation and Inſtalment of 
« Arch-Biſhops and Biſhops of England, were Lawful; and that the ſaid Bi- 
« ſhops were duly elected and conſecrated according to the Laws and Statutes of 
the Land. And it was likewiſe ena:ted, that both they, and ſuch as ſhould 
be hereafter conſecrated, were and fhould be eſteem'd as rightly and duly con- 
« ſecrated, notwithſtanding any former Law or Canon to the contrary. And 
thus the Church of England, as it were, had its finiſhing Stroke; and had all 
the neceſſary Advantages of a Human, as well as a Heavenly Eſtabliſhment. 
a And now having finiſh'd all Buſineſs, the Parliament was diſſolv'd on the ſe- 
cond Day of January. | 


A. V. The great Queen of England, and her Kingdom, were now in a hap- 
1567. BY and flouriſhing Condition; but the Scots and their 1 began at this Time 2 
59%, to fall into infinite Troubles and Diſtractions; the 

Reg. E. others, proceeded from the ambitious Earl of Murray. This Man was the na- 2 
Great Troubles t Ural Son of King James the Fifth, and ſo the baſe Brother of the 1 1 made 

„ ac firſt Prior of St. Andrews, but not pleas'd with that Religious Title, he ra- 

3 ther affected ſome Temporal Honour. This being deny'd him when the Queen 

was in France, he in a ſullen manner return'd into Scotland, where by the 

Advice of Knox, whom he eſteem'd a great Patriarch, he ſo manag'd Affairs, 

that in an Aſſembly of the States, the Religion was alter'd, and the French 

baniſh'd out of Scotland. Yet as ſoon as the Queen was a Widow, he haſten'd 

into France, and ſo ingratiated himſelf with her, that ſhe created him Earl of 

Murray, and promoted him to an honourable Marriage. Being thus exalted, 

he return'd into Scotland; where to ſooth his ambitious Deſigns, he ſow'd 

Seeds of Sedition, often complaining of the Miſeries of a Female Government, 

and afficming, That Soveraignty was not to be confin'd to any Family or Kin- 

dred, but to Vertue alone, whether the Parties were Legitimate or not ; by 

which he endeavour'd to make way for himſelf to the Kingdom. To this End 

he us'd all Methods to ſecure the Queen from . marrying again; but that not 

ſucceeding, he was compell'd to fly into Eng/and, where notwithſtanding, he 

ſtill by his Agents found means to create Diſcord between her and her Husband. 

The Love that was ſo warm now daily diminiſh'd ; and ſhe that had ſo ſud- 

denly heap'd Honours upon him, was now as ready to withdraw them: For 

whereas in publick Acts, ſhe was wont to place her Husband's Name firſt, now 

ſhe caus'd it to be plac'd laſt, and in the Coining of Mony began to leave it 

uite out, This Unkindneſs between them was much fomented by one David 

izio, an Italian, whom the Queen had taken into her Service, firſt as a Mu- 

ſician, and afterwards as her Secretary for the French Tongue; and after that 

he became ſo much in Favour, that it reflected no ſmall Diſhonour — 5 the 

8 being often allow'd ſecret Conferences with her, when the King her 

usband could not be admitted. The King himſelf, being much addicted to 

his Pleaſures of Hunting and Hawking, did not ſo much reſent this Indignity, 

as ſome Lords who were his Friends; who told him plainly, That ic was not 

conſiſtent with his Honour to ſuffer this inſolent Man to live. Being fir d 

with the Senſe of Injury, at an appointed Time, the King with the Lord 

The Murder of Ruthven and others with drawn Swords ruſh'd into the . Apartment 

Dari Ro. hen ſhe was at Supper; where finding Rizio at the ſame Table, he ſeiz d Pp 
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on him, while he hung about the Queen's Waſte for Protection, and dragg'd 
him into another Chamber, where with many Wounds he was murther'd; the 
Queen being at that Time big with Child, and near miſcarrying with the 
Fright. This Fountain of Blood being open'd, a new Stream follow'd: For 4 of we 
not many Months after, the King was firſt poiſon'd, and ſhortly after barba- ** 
rouſly murther'd in his Bed at Midnight; and to make the Surprize the great- 
er, the Houſe was blown up by Gun-powder, and his Body thrown out into 
an Orchard. pO 
The Rumour of this Murther being ſpread abroad, common Fame immedi- 
ately laid it upon Murray, lately recalPq home, and upon Morton and Both- 
well; and they on the other Side charg'd it upon the Queen: But we are not 
to give Credit to Buchanan's Account of it, who to ingratiate himſelf with the 
Earl of Murray, wrote moſt ſcandalouſly concerning the Queen; of all which 
he earneſtly repented and acknowledg'd before his Death. The King thus mur- 
ther'd, and the Queen left alone to her ſelf, ſhe was ſoon advis'd to marry 
with ſome Perſon that might be able to aſſiſt her againſt all Oppoſers: Fames 
Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, being then highly in her Favour, and eminent for 
his Courage and Valour ; and tho' he was one who committed the Murther, 
yet he was by Murray and his Confederates recommended to the Queen. To 
this Motion, as being deſtitute of Friends, and not knowing whom to truſt 
in theſe dangerous Times, ſhe at laſt conſented ; but upon theſe Conditions, 
that above all Things, Reſpect ſhould be had to her young Son; and that Both- 
well ſhould firſt be legally acquitted both from the King's Murther, and from 
the Obligation of his former Marriage. Hereupon a Project was contriv'd, by 
which Bothwell was formally call'd to the Bar; and Morton being his Ad vo- 
cate, and Lenox his chief Accuſer, not daring to appear, he was fully ac- 
quitted by Sentence of the Judges. Upon this he was created Duke of Orkney, The Nun 
and by the Conſent of ſeveral of the Nobility, was precipitately marry'd to che Ea of Both- 
Queen; which Action increas'd the Suſpicion of many, that the Queen was an well 
Acceſlary in the Murther, the Belief of which was the only thing they intended 
by the Marriage. This Suſpicion being blown up to the Heighth, Murray poli- 
tickly retir'd to France; and the ſame Perſons who had acquitted Bothwell, and 
ave him their Conſents to marry the Queen, immediately took up Arms againſt 
im. But ſtill they gave him ſecret Notice to provide for himſelf ; both to prevent 
his diſcovering the Plot, if once taken, and alſo to make uſe of his Flight, the 
more plauſibly to charge the Queen with her Husband's Murther. After that 
they proceeded fo far as to ſeize on her Perſon, and treated her after the moſt 
contemptuous Manner, and allowing her but ordinary Cloathing, they impri- se is made 4 
ſon'd her at Loch-Levin, and put her into the Cuſtody of Murray's Mother; “r. 
who having been Miſtreſs to James the Fifth, inſulted over the captiv'd Queen's 
Misfortunes, and boaſted that ſhe was the lawful Wife of King James, and that 
her Son Murray was his Legitimate Iſſue. All theſe Miſeries did oo Fames 
DENG upon his Kingdom, and unfortunate Daughter, by breaking the Precepts 
of Heaven with one Woman; the common Effects of unlawful Love in Princes 
and great Men, and naturally more fatal than in inferior Perſons. 
When Queen Elizabeth had Notice of this unexpected Revolution, ſhe ſent 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton into Scotland to expoſtulate with the Confederates, 
concerning this ſtrange Uſage of their Queen; and to conſult by what means 
| the might recover her Liberty. Throgmorton found the Confederates more Sn Elza- 
inſolent than had been reported: Being divided in their Opinion concernin 2 
their Proceedings with the Queen, {ome advis'd to have her perpetually baniſh's Throgmorton, 
into England or France; others, to have her examin'd before the Judges, com- 
mitted to perpetual Cuſtody, and her Son proclaim'd King: But ſome, more 
inhuman, Would have her at once depriv'd of Regal Authority and Life; and this 
Vas the Doctrine of Knox, and ſome other Miniſters, in their Pulpits. 7. hrog- 
morton on the other Side, Alledg'd many Paſſages out of the Scriptures con- 
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« cerning Obedience to the higher Powers, and maintain'd, that the Queen was 
« ſubje& to no Tribunal under Heaven; that there was no Office nor Juriſdi- 
« ion in Scotland, but was deriv'd from her Authority, and revokable at her 
« Pleaſure. They again oppos'd, The peculiar Right of the Kingdom of Scoz- 
| « land; and that in extraordinary Emergencies, extraordinary Decrees muſt be 
| « made; borrowing the Arguments of Buchanan, who at that time wrote a 
| Dialogue, in which he endeavour'd to prove, that the People have Power both 
| to create and depoſe their King. After long Debates, all that Throgmorton 
could gain from them was a Writing without any Subſcription, in which the 
proteſted, * They had ſecur'd the rg 8 for no other Deſign, but to keepher 
« from Bothwell, whom ſhe lov'd ſo deſperately, that to enjoy him, ſhe regar- 
< ded not all their Ruins; deſiring bim to reſt ſatisfy'd with this Anſwer, till 
« the reſt of the Peers could meet. And notwithſtanding all his Arguments, 
they brought the Queen to a more ſevere Reſtraint, tho' in the humbleſt Man- 
ner ſhe beſought them to deal more gently with her, and let her but once have 
a Sight of her Son; which would not be granted her. At length, when civil 
' Perſuaſions would not prevail to make her freely reſign her Kingdom, they 
openly threaten'd her to bring her to a publick Trial for Incontinence, Mur- 
ther, and Tyranny ; ſo that through Fear of Death, ſhe was compell'd, unheard, 
The Owen of to ſet her Hand to three Inſtruments: By the Firſt, of which, ſhe reſign'd the 
we Scots19/8% Crown to her Son, then ſcarce thirteen Months old: By the Second, ſhe con- 
her Son. ferr'd the Regency upon Murray, during the wg wipe, of her Son: In caſe he 
refus'd it, the Third conferr'd that Power upon the Duke of CHhaſtel. Herault, 
with the Earls of Argyle, Lenox, Atholl, Mortorn, Glencarn and Marre. 
Next ſhe repreſented to the Queen of England, that the reſign'd upon Force, 
and by the Counſel of Throgmorton, who told her that ſuch an extorted Reſig- 
nation was void of it ſelf. 

King James Five Days after this Reſignation, Charles James, the Queen's young Son, was 
— anointed and crown'd King, by the Name of James the Sixth; and John Knox 
Age. preach'd the Coronation Sermon : And the Hamiltons enter'd a Proteſtation, 

that it ſhould not prejudice the Title of the Duke of Chaſtel-Herault to the 
Succeſſion, in oppoſition to the Houſe of Lenox. But Queen Elizabeth for- 

bid Throgmorton to be preſent at the Solemnity, leſt ſhe might be thought to 

give Countenance to this uncommon Proceeding by the Appearance of her Am- 
baſſador. Fifteen Days after, Murray himſelf return'd out of France into 
Scotland, and ſhortly repair'd to the Gem with ſome other of the Confede- 

rates, who charg'd her with many heavy Crimes, and urg'd her, as ſhe tender'd 

her Life and Honour, to obſerve theſe Preſcriptious: Not to diſturb the Peace 

of the Kingdom, nor deſire to be at Liberty: Not to excite the Queen of 
England, or the King of France, to infeſt Scotland with any foreign or do- 

© meſtick War; nor to think any more of Bothwell's Love, or mediate any Re- 

Murray made © venge upon BothwelPs Adverſaries. Murray being now proclaim'd Regent 

TR of Scotland, bound himſelf under his Hand and Seal to act nothing concerning 
W ar or Peace, the King's Perſon or his Marriage, or the Liberty of the 68 

without the Conſent of the Confederates; and then gave Throgmorton Notice 

by Lydinton, not to make any further Interceſſion for the Queen's Liberty, 

for he and the reſt were reſolu'd to run the utmoſt Hazards rather than con- 

Some Execu- ſent to it. Shortly after he executed Jahn Hepburn, Daglaſb, and ſome other 
tions. of . Bothwell's Servants, for being concern'd in the Murther of the King. But 

they, contrary to Expectation, when ready to die, moſt W proteſted, 
That Bothwell had told them, that Murray and Morton were the firſt Au- 
thors of the Murther. They freed the Queen from all Suſpicion ; as did Both- 
well himſelf afterwards, who when Priſoner in Denmark, both living and dying, 
declar'd the Queen was Innocent. And fourteen Years after, Morton going to 
Execution, confeſs'd that Bothwell had urg'd him to conſent to the Murther ; 
but when he refus'd, unleſs he had the Queen's Hand for his Warrant, Both- 
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well anſwer'd, That could not be, for the Fact was to be done without ber 
Knowledge. But as to the unfortunate Queen, notwithſtanding all the Solici- 
tations of the Queen of Zng/and, and the King of France, they could not pro- 
cure her Liberty. | 1 5 
As to the French Affairs, the eight Years limited for the Delivery of Calais Cihis deman- 
to the Engliſh were now expired; and Sir Thomas Smith, and Sir William il in- 
ter were ſent into France to demand it; but they ſo delay'd and protracted the 
Debate, that by Degrees it expired in Silence, by means of Civil Wars ariſing 
in France. And without doubt the French never deſign'd to reſtore it, for as 
ſoon as it was taken, they threw down the old Forts, and built others, let out 
the Houſes and Lands for fifty Years, and 8 ſome away for ever. While me Dute of 
this was negotiating in Fance, Count Stolberg came into England from the 47 289 8 
Emperor Maximilian, to treat of the former deſign'd Marriage with the Arch- g 
Duke Charles; about which the Queen had lately ſent the Earl of Suſſer to 
the Emperor; in which Service that Earl us'd his utmoſt Endeavours, that the 
Queen might be marry'd to a Prince, and Leiceſter be diſappointed of his 
Hopes. Nothing was more frequently ſaid dy uſſex, than that a Foreign 
Prince was to be preferr'd before the nobleſt Engliſh Man, whether we re- 
ſect Honour, Power or Riches. Inſomuch that one of the other Party plea- 
antly reply'd, That where thoſe three only were regarded in Marriage, the 
World and the Devil were the Match-makers. Suſſex ſtaid five Months in 
Auſtria, and was honourably entertain'd at the oe > only whe! of but many 
Difficulties ariſing about Religion, Maintenance, Titles, and the Succeſſion, 
time wore out thoſe Propoſals that had been ſeven Years making by honourable 
Mediators. The Arch-Duke not long after marry'd the Duke of Bavaria's 
Daughter; yet both he and the Emperor ever after continu'd a good Corre- 
ſpondence with the Queen. About the ſame time Ambaſſadors came from 
Muſcouy with rich Furs of Sables, and the like, and made large Offers to the 
ueen which were accepted; from whence the Company of Ru/ia Merchants Te Rums 
had its firſt Eſtabliſhment. With the Ambaſſadors, Anthony Fenkin/on return'd Sni begun. 
into England, who in his Travels had made curious Obſervations of Mu/tovy 
or 2 ſet out a Geographical Deſcription of it, and was the firſt of the Eu- 
gliſh that ſail'd through the Caſpian Sea. In the ſame Year, June the eighth, 
Sir Thomas Sackvile was created Baron of Buckhurſt. | 
Having before paſs'd over the firſt Act of the Queen of the Scots Tragedy, A. D. 
we are now arriv'd at the ſecond ; having been eleven Months detain'd Pri- 1468. 
ſoner, by the Aſſiſtance of George Douglaſe, to whoſe Brother ſhe was com- R ) 10 
mitted, ſhe made her Eſcape from Loch- Levin to Hamilton's Caſtle. Here Neg. 2 
upon the Teſtimonies of Robert Meluil, and others, in an Aſſembly of a great S7 Exper 7 
Part of the Nobility, a Declaratory Sentence was r. That the Re- f Priſon. 
ſignation extorted from the Queen, during Confinement, was abſolutely void 
from the Beginning. Upon which Declaration great Multitudes repair'd to 
her, ſo that within two Days ſhe had 5155 an Army of {ix thouſand Men; sd i dee. 
but when they ventur'd to join Battel with Murray, being raw and undiſci= / 
lin'd, they were ſoon defeated. In this melancholy Condition, the Queen to 
ave her ſelf, travell'd threeſcore Miles in one Day, and by Night arrivd at the 
Houſe of Maxell Lord Heris; chuſing rather to commit her ſelf to the Mer- + 
cy of the Sea, and the Protection of Queen E/:zaberh, than to the Loyalty of 
her own Subjects. From hence ſhe ſent John Beton to the Queen of England, 
with a Diamond Ring, which ſhe had formerly receiv'd from her, as a Pledge 
of mutual Amity ; intimating that ſhe. would come into England, and implore 
her Protection, if her Subjects perſiſted in their Rebellious Hollilities Queen 
Elizabeth promis'd her all the Love and Kindneſs of a Siſter; but before the 
Meſſenger was return'd, contrary to the Advice of her Friends, ſhe enter'd a 
ſmall Bark, and with the Lord Heris and Flemming, and a few others, landed 
at Wirkinton in Cumberland, poo the ſeventeenth Day of May. From hence 
mmmmz _' Tran "he 
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ſhe immediately wrote Letters in French with her own Hand to the Queen 

nan importin . That having providentially eſcap'd out of the Hands of her inf. 
« lent and rebellious Subjects, ſhe was now come into Euglaud, upon fare Bir. 
« fidence of her approv'd Clemency ; and therefore humbly requeſted; Thr 
« ſhe might be forthwith conducted to her Preſence. . i Subth with 
Letters ſent by Sir Francis Knolles, kindly promis'd her Protection accιi⁰] 
to the Equity of ber Cauſe ; but deny'd her Acceſs, as being reputed gunty 6 
many hainous Crimes, and gave command to have her brought to Ca, 35 
a Place of greater Safety. The Scorch Queen receiving this Anſwer, and find- 
ing Acceſs deny'd her, by another Letter requeſted, * That ſhe might have 
« leave both to unfold the Injuries ſhe had receiv'd, and to anſwer the Crimes 
objected, in her own Preſence ; humbly beſeeching her, That either ſhe mignt 
be admitted to have Conference and Aſſiſtance, or elſe have free Liberty to 
« depart out of England, to gain Supplies elſewhere, and not be detain'd Pri- 
« ſoner in Carliſie; ſince ſhe came voluntarily into England, relying upon the 
© Love ſhe had ſo often profeſs'd. CR gn > 

Upon theſe Letters Obes Elizabeth exceedingly commiſerated her unfor- 

tunate Condition, and could have yielded to admit her into her Preſence, but 
that her Counſellors conceiv'd it to be a Matter for mature Confultatioh, how 
to act in ſuch a nice Caſe. To detain her in Wy had many Miſchiefs 
attending it; to ſend her into France, as many; and to ſend her back intoScry7- 
| The Owen land, many more. Therefore in Concluſion, the Majority were of Opinion 
hy =o © to have her detain'd, as one taken by Right of War, and not'to be diſmiſs, 
*till ſhe had made Satisfaction for aſſuming the Arms and Title of Erglasd, 
and for the Death of the Lord Darnly her Husband, who'was born*an'Zngii/ 
subject. In the mean time Murray the Regent ecall'd'a new Parliament in 
Scotland, in the King's Name, and proſctibed ſome of the Queen's Adherents, 
and ſeiz'd on their Poſſeſſions. At which the Queen of England being highly 
diſpleas'd, ſent him a ſharp Meſſage by Middlemore, That ſhe could not per- 
mit the ſacred Authority of Princes to be held in ſuch Contempt, and ſub- 
«© mitted to the Will of factious and rebellious People; and tho' they had for- 
got the Duty of Subjects, and their Loyalty to their 9 me cbüld not 
de unmindful of any Office either of Piety or Kindteſs to her Siſter and 
Neighbour; and therefore commanded him to appear before her, and give 

« an Account of his Actions. 

Murray having no Means to maintain his Regency in Scotland) but what 
depended upon England, obey'd the Summons, and came to Tor, the Plate 
appointed to determine this unuſual Affair. He brought with him ſeven of his 
intimate Friends, as Deputies for the lnfant King, James Earl of Mortun, 
Adam Biſhop of Orkney, Robert of Diunfermelin, Patric Lord of 'Litid/sy, 
James Mac- Cilly, Henry, Balnaww, and (George Buchanan; together witk Zi- 
dington the Secretary. And the ſame Day came Thomas "Howard Duke of 
Norfolk, Thomas Radcliff. Earl of Suſſex and Sir Ralph Jauler, a' Privy- 
Counſellor, appointed Commiſſioners or Queeh Elizabeth! For the Queen of 
Scotland there appear d John Leſley Biſhop of Roi, William Lord Leving/ton, 
Robert Lord Boyd, Gawin of Kilwinin, fobu Coruon, and Fames Che born. 

cue Being met on the ſeventh of Ocfober, Lidington'firſt freely advis'd this Coun- 
e trymen, Maturely to conſider what 1 eee eee 
Cauſe. « ſelves, Abe ly accuſing their own Queen before the Eagliſh, Who were 
« profeſs'd Enemies to their Nation. Wherefore he thought they ought to defiſt, 
« unleſs the Queen, of England would thter into a'mitual and firm League, 
« againſt all thoſe, who under this Pretence, ſhould endet ur to met chem. 
Upon his Speech the Deputies for the Queen of Sror/and made Proteſtation, 
That tho? their Queen thought fi that*he Cauſes between her und her diſ- 
| © loyal Subjects ſhquld be debated before . e 4 Jer being a fi6ePrincels, 
_ © ſhe did not thereby acknowledge her felf fiibje&'to the Sove 1 
| | 0 
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« of any. On the contrary the Engliſh proteſted, That they did in no wiſe 
admit of that Proteſtat ion, in Prejudice to the Right, which the Kings of 
England have anciently challeng'd as Superior Lordi of the Kingdom of Scot- 


6 land. | 


The next Day the Scorch Queen's Deputies ſet forth at large, The injuri- 
« ous Proceedings of Murray, Morton and others againit the Queen, whom they 
had by the Fears of Death compell'd to reſign her Kingdom; which therefore 
was of no Force. Murray and his Adherents made Anſwer, That they had 
« done nothing but by the Conſent of the Peers in Parliament; and that to pro- 
« ſecute Bothwell, the Author of the King's Murder, whom the Queen pro- 
< tected; and as for her Reſignation, it was a voluntary Act of her own. All 
this the Queen of the Scors Deputies anſwer'd and confuted, particularly affirm- 
ing, That of the hundred Earls, Biſhops and Barons that had Voices in Par- , 
© |jament, not above four Earls, one Biſhop, two Abbots, and ſix Barons, were 
« preſent in that tumuituous Aſſembly: Wherefore they pray'd, That the 
Queen of England would conſider of theſe Indignities, and take ſome courſe 
for a ſpeedy Redreſs. After this ſome new Commiſſioners from Queen Eli- 
beth were added to the former, as Bacon, Arundell, Leiceſter, Clinton, and 
Cecil; to ſome of whom the Scorch Queen took Exception, Unleſs the French 
and Spaniſh Ambaſſadors might be join'd with them, her ſelf admitted to the 
£ Preſence of the Queen and them, and Murray be oblig'd to appear before 
them, whom ſhe was able to prove the chief Agent in the Murder of her 
© Husband Darnly. This was accounted a juſt Demand by ſome of the En- 
liſþ Commiſſioners; upon which Queen Eligabeth, with ſome Reſentment 
laid publickly, The Queen of Scotland would never want an Advocate while 
Norfolk was alive. After a long Agitation of this Affair, and nothing conclud- 
ed, Murray, a little before his Return into Scorland, privately propounded the 
Marriage of the Scorch Queen with the Duke of Norfo/t ; which he with a mo- 
deſt Anſwer declin'd, as a thing full of Danger. But withal, Murray, the Murray propo- 
more to alienate Queen Eligaleth's Mind, caus'd a Report, That the Scorch Lee | 
Queen had transferr'd her Right to the Crown of Zng/and to the Duke of Qu Scots 
Anjou, and that the Tranſaction was confirm'd at Rome: He alſo ſhew'd Letters d Duke 
which the Queen of the Scors had written to ſome intimate Friends, in which 7 Norfalk. 
ſhe accus'd the Queen of Zzgland for not treating her according to Promiſe, 
and boaſted of Succours ſhe expected from others. The laſt Clauſe ſomewhat 
diſtucb'd Queen Elizabeth, who could not conjecture from whence ſuch-Suc- 
cours ſhould come; ſince France with the Civil Wars, and the King of Spain 
in the Lou- Countries had ſufficient lmployment at home. But at laſt the Se- 
cret broke out, that one Ridolph a Florentine, under the Habit of a Mer- 
chant in London, was ſuborn'd by Pope Pius the Fifth to cauſe a ſecret Com- 
motion of the Papiſis in Exgland againſt the Queen, which he perform'd with 
extraordinary Privacy and Subtilty. Whereupon the Queen of Scotland was 
remov'd from Bolton Caſtle, where all the neighbouring People were Papiſts, 
to Tutbury, more towards the Heart of the Country, under the Cuſtody of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury. As this was very hard upon Queen Mary, ſo it was ' 
not a little unfortunate to Eligabeth; who deteſted the Infolency of the Scorch 
Subjects for depoling their Queen, yet durſt not permit one AR or Step to- 
wards her Reſtoration. | . 
And indeed the Queen began now to meet with ſome Perplexities, both in 
Church and State; and the Peace of the former was diſturb'd by a twofold Ene- 
my: Thomas Harding, Nicholas Sanders and other Fugitive Romiſh Prieſts, 
took upon them by Authority from the See of Nome, to grant Abſolution to 
the Queen's Enemies, and to corrupt her Subjects in Point of Religion and al. 
legiance. On the other ſide, Coleman, Button, Hallingham and Benſon open- The biin 
ly callꝰd in queſtion the Diſcipline of the Church of England, and endes- % Poritns.. 
vourid to reform it after the Geneva Pattern; and this Sea did greatly in- 


creaſe 


aa 
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creaſe in a ſhort Time, by means of their reſolute Temper ; the Negligence of 
ſeveral Biſhops, and the Favour of ſome Noblemen, who were thirſting after the 
Patrimony of the Church; and this Sect was ſoon known by the inviduous 
Name of Puritans. In all theſe Troubles the good Queen took care as much as 
poſſible to preſerve the Peace and Unity of the Church, as likewiſe to ſuccour all 
diſtreſſed Proteſtants in foreign Parts. For about the ſame Time the Gui. 
ſes in France, and the cruel Duke of Alva in the Netherlands, began to en. 
| Hoes Tine deavour the utter Extirpation of the Proteſtant Religion. In France, the Mi- 
A niſters of the Goſpel were commanded to depart the Kingdom within a limited 
Fas Time; when the Queen forgetting the unſteadineſs of the Proteſtants at Havre. 
de-Grace, once again took them into her Protection, generouſly ſupply'q 
them with two hundred thouſand Crowns in Mony, beſide Ammunition in 
Abundance, and with great Humanity receiv'd ſuch as fled into England; and 
the readier, becauſe they made ſolemn Proteſtation, That they did not take up 
| Arms againſt their Prince, but only ſtood upon their own Defence. In the 
and in te Ne- Netherlands, the Duke of Alva breathing nothing but Slaughter and Blood, 
aan and ſowing the Seeds of a long and dangerous War, great Numbers of 
the Inhabitants fled into England as into a Sanctuary. Theſe were kindly re. 
ceiv'd, and by the Queen's Permiſſion, they ſeated themſelves at Norwich, 
Colchefter, Sandwich, Maidſtone and Southampton, to the great Benefit and 
Advantage of the Engliſh Nation : For they were the firſt that brought into 
the Kingdom the Art of making thoſe ſlight Stuffs, call'd Bays and Says, and 

other Linnen and Woollen Manufactures of the ſame kind. 

About the ſame Time a mighty Maſs of Mony borrow'd from the Genoe/e, 
and other Italian Merchants, was ſent out of Spain into the Netherlands, 
there to be imploy'd in Bank ; which being brought by Shipping, was purſu'd by 
the French, and forc'd to fly for Succour into the Exgliſb Havens, whom theQueen 
commanded to be protected, as conceiving the Mony to belong to the King of 
Spain. But at the ſame Time, Cardinal Odeſtie coming out of France into 

»gland, and giving Information to the Queen, That the Mony did not belong 
to the King of Spain, but to certain Icalian Merchants, from whom the Duke 
of Alva had taken it againſt their Will, with a Deſign to employ it to the Ruin 
of the Proteſtants; ſhe reſolv'd to borrow it of the Merchants, and give Secu- 
rity for it, as Princes uſually do of Goods found in their Ports, and as the 
Spaniard himſelf had often done. The Detaining this Mony gave O caſion to 
the Duke of Norfolk, and ſeveral of the prime Nobility, to ſhew their ſecret 

Cecil is D. Hatred againſt Sir William Cecil; whom they envy'd for his great Favour with 
a the overs, and upon a Suſpicion that he inclin'd to the Houſe of Suffoll in 
the Matter of the Succeſſion. Hereupon they ſecretly conſpir'd to throw him 

into the Tower; and Throgmorton, his chief Emulator, ſuggeſted, That if he 

was once impriſon'd, they might ſoon find means to cruſh him: But the Queen, 

well knowing the Worth of ſuch a Miniſter, in due Time ſurpriz'd them, and 

by the Authority of her Royal Preſence, aw'd them out of theſe little Contri- 

The Begining: Vances. But this Mony being detain'd caus'd a greater Diſturbance from the Duke 
ef te ws of Alva, who upon Notice of it, ſeiz'd upon all the Goods of the — in 
wie put the Netherlands, and kept the Men Priſoners : The Queen reſolutely did the 
like by the Lou- Country Merchants, with much greater Advantage: Letters 

of Repriſal were granted on both ſides; which occafion'd ſuch a Conteſt be- 

tween the Nations, that beingnouriſh'd and increas'd by ſucceeding Differences, 

it produc'd the famous Spaniſh Invaſion, that will be memorable to all future 


Apes. | | | 
. The Scotch Affairs began more and more to create Troubles to England ; 
1 and the Earl of Murray being return'd into Scotland, rais'd new Diſturbances 

15 9 in that Kingdom. He caus'd an Aſſembly ro meet at Edinburgh, under Pre- 
Reg z+ tence of reſtoring the Queen to her Liberty; but as her Friends, - Hamilton 


Further Tr Duke of Chaſtel-Herauli, who had been appointed her Vicegerent, and the 
— N PET ä Lord 
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Lord Heris, were coming thither, he intercepted them, and threw them into 
Priſon; and immediately after, in open hoſtile Manner, he ſuppreſs'd all her 
chief Favourers. It is ave the thought, that this prevailing Earl could have 


willingly conſented to have the Queen freed from a Priſon ; but he knew that 
her Liberty could not be effected without his Servitude : And Queen Eligabeth 
robably would gladly have had her reſtor'd to her Kingdom; but ſhe fear'd, 
hat ſuch a Reſtoration would endanger her Security. And thus while both 
regarded their own Intereſts in the firſt Place, and hers but in the ſecond, ſhe 
had the Fortune to be pity'd, but not the Happineſs to be reliev'd: And all 
ſhe was able to do, was only to tye her Bonds the ſtronger; which by ſitting 
{till might have looſen'd of themfelves, but by moving would entangle her to 


her Ruin. N | 
The Duke of Norfoll's Intereſt being involv'd in that of this unfortunate Queen, 7% Dale of 


his fatal Deſtiny began at this Time to operate It was now ſtrongly re- 2 
ported that the Duke was to marry her in a ſhort Time: and in Reality Mo- ing the Queer 
tions had actually been made, but the Buſineſs was not ſo forward as it was ge. 7 % Scots. 
nerally believ'd. It was firſt propos'd tothe Duke of Norfolk, by the Biſhop of 
Roſs, and afterwards, in Pretence at leaſt, by Murray himſelf at Hampton. 
Court ; but the Duke, before he would reſolve in the Matter, conſulted with 
ſeveral of the Nobility, and with Leiceſter himſelf, who all judg'd it proper 
for him to acquaint her Majeſty with it firſt, and then leave the Matter to her 
Pleaſure. Shortly after Throgmorton meeting the Duke at Weſtminſter, ad- 
vis'd him to move the Earl of Leiceſter himſelf to embrace the Match, ſince 
he had formerly ſu'd for it; but if he declin'd it, then atleaſtto take him along 
with him, for he believ'd that he alone would hardly be able to obtain the 

ueen's Conſent. Two Days after, Leite/ter himſelf propos'd the Matter to 
the Duke, and then communicated the ſame to the Earls of Arundel and Pem- 
broke, who together with Throgmorton, wrote Letters to the Scorch Queen, 
recommending the Duke of Norfo/k to her for a Husband. The Duke like- 
wiſe wrote himſelf to her, with a particular Tender of his great Love and Re- | 
ſpe& to her. Upon this Articles were drawn, written by Leiceſter's own Aut drawn. : 
Hand, and ſent to the Scorch Queen ; to which if ſhe conſented, they then 

romis'd to procure Queen Elizabeth's Approbation, that ſhe ſhould alſo be re- 
inveſted in her Kingdom, and the Succeſſion be confirm'd to her. The Queen 
of Scotland readily accepted of the Terms, tho* her Husband Bothwell was alive, 
and a Priſoner in Denmark; and the Duke imparted the Matter to the Lord 
Lumley, and by Leiceſter's Conſent, afterwards to Secretary Cecil. | 
The Report of this Matter was ſoon brought to the Queen's Ears ; which 
the Duke underſtanding, he earneſtly ſollicited the Earl of Leiceſter to have the 
Matter immediately propos'd to her Majeſty. Leiceſter treacherouſly made 
Delays, and pretended Cauſes to defer it; upon which Cecil fairly advis'd the 
Duke to go and acquaint the Queen with it himſelf ; which Counſel rig, 
oppos'd, promiſing to open it to the Queen, as ſhe went her Progreſs. But 
while he with fair Words till delay'd him, the Queen took the Duke to her 
Table at Farnham, and pleaſantly advis'd him to Beware upon what Pillow 
he laid his Head. After this, Leiceſter fell into a real, or pretended, Sickneſs / 
at Titehſield; and when the Queen in a Viſit advis'd him to be of good Chear, 
he with Sighs and Tears crav'd Pardon for his Crime, and diſclos'd to her 
the whole Tranſa d ion, with all the Circumſtances, Upon which the Queen Q Eliza 
call'd the Duke into the r and ſharply reprimanded him for attempting ** e . 
ſuch a in; without her Knowledge; and commanded him upon his Al- 
legiance to deſiſt. The Duke made her a free and hearty Promiſe of Obedi- 
ence ; and added by Way of Slight to the Queen of Scot land, That his Revenues in 
England were not much leſs than hers in Scotland; and when he was at his 

Tennis- Court int Norwich, he thought himſelf not inferior to ſome Kings. 
But notwithſtanding, diſcovering the Queen's Anger by her Countenance, and 
finding 


* * 
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finding Leiceſter in a manner alienated, and moſt of the Nobility cold and re. 
gardleſs of his Perſon, he became extreamly dejected, and immediately pre- 
par'd to leave the Court; pony to ſtay at Norwich, till by his Friends In- 
terceſſion, and his own ſubmiſſive Letters, the Queen's Heart might be molli- 
fy'd. At his Departure, the Queen with Indignation rejected the Scoteh Am- 
baſſador, who 77 for the 5 ys 5 coma 54 ng Her to 
reſt /atisfy'd, left ſhe ſaw ſome of her greateſt Supporters ſhorter by the Head. 
Te Cod was Ge WA the Dake ſhould iſe a Rebellion; and if he 
did, it was thought the Queen of the Scors would ſuddenly be diſpatch'd. But 
returning again ſhortly after, and being examin d concerning the Marriage, and his 
ſecret Conferences with the Biſhop of R/, he confeſs'd moſt of the Objections, 
The Duke and was committed to the Tower, Two Days after the Biſhop of Ro was like- 
lock wiſe examin'd, and together with Ridolph the Florentine, was deliver'd to the 
8 Cuſtody of Sir Francis Walſingham ; and the Earl of Pembroke was confin'd to 
his Houſe and examin'd ; but his Confeſſion was not committed to Writing, as 

being not able to write himſelf. 

At this Time the Rumour of an Inſurrection in the North grew very ſtrong, 
by reaſon of ſome frequent Meetings between the Earls of Northumberland and 
Weſtmorland, and others; who being for this commanded upon their Allegiance 
inſtantly to repair to the Queen, made dilatory Pretences, waiting indeed for 
Supplies, both from the Scots and the Duke of Alva. Whilſt the Earl of 
Northumberland continu'd in Suſpence, he was purpoſely frighted by his 
Friends, who in a tempeſtuous Night cry'd out, That an arm'd Power was rea- 
dy to ſeize him, which caus'd him to riſe out of his Bed, and repair with all 
ſpeed to Branſpith, the Earl of Weſtmorland's Houſe, where great Numbers 

4 Rebellion in àequainted with the Enterprize were aſſembled. Here they broke out into 
che Noth. an open Rebellion, being the firſt that had diſturb'd the publick Peace, after ele- 
ven Years Calm in this eiche The chief Incendiary was Nzcholis Morton a 
Romiſh Prieſt, ſent by the Pope to pronounce Queen Elizabeth an Heretick, 
and one that had forfeited all Right of Soveraignty, and immediately they pub- 
liſh'd a aka ts + in which they declar*d, © They took up Arms only to reſtore the 
Religion of their Fore-fathers, remove evil Counſellors from the Queen, and 
« relieve the Duke of Norfolk, and other Loyal Noblemen now under Diſ- 
grace; but to the Queen ory profeſs'd themſelves moſt dutiful Subjects. They 
alſo wrote Letters to the Papiſts throughout the Kingdom, requiring them to 
come to their Aſſiſtance; but they were ſo far from joining with them, that 
many ſent both the Letters and Bearers of them to the Queen; every one free- 
ly offering his Purſe and his Perſon againſt them, and particularly the Duke of 
orfolk. So that from hence the Queen aſſuredly underſtood the great Affecti- 
on of her Subjects towards her; and was not backward in acknowledging the 
Goodneſs of Heaven to her upon that Account. 

The Rebels, to the Number of four thouſand Foot and fix thouſand 
Horſe, march'd directly to Durbam, where they impiouſly tore and trampled 
upon all the Exgliſh Bibles and Common-Prayer Books which they found in 

a that Cathedral and other Churches : But when they underſtood that the Queen 
of Scotland, for whoſe Deliverance they took up Arms, was convey'd from 
Tutbury to Coventry; that the Earl of Suſſex had rais'd a powerful Army a- 
gainſt them; that Sir George Bowes had a ſelect Party on their Rear, and that 
the Lord Srroop and the Earl of Cumberland had reinforc'd Carliſle, they re- 
turn'd to Bernard Caſtle, beſieg d and took it by Compoſition. On the ſame 
day they were Proclaim'd Traitors ; Suſſex march'd againſt them with ſeven 
thouſand Men, accompany'd with the Earl of Rutland, the Lord Hunſdon, 
the Lord Evers, and the Lord Willoughby of Parham. Being advanc'd as far 
as Aukland, the Rebels fled in great Fear to Hexham, and afterwards through 
By-ways to Naworth Caſtle ; where hearing that the Earl of Warwick and Clin- 


ton, Lord Admiral, purſu'd them with twelve thouſand Men, from the _— 
arts 


. - 
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Parts of Exgland, the two Earls with a ſmall 8 „and unknown to their 
Confederates, withdrew themſelves into Scotland. ort humberland was deli- * 
ver'd into the Hands of Murray; and Weſtmorland eſcap'd into the Nether- 7 2 „ 
lande, where he led a poor miſerable Life, even to old Age, living upon a | 
ſlender Penſion from the Spaniards. The reſt being diſpers'd ſav'd themſelves, 
ſome by Flight, and ſome by hiding in ſecret Places. Threeſcore and ſix, for 
a Terror to others, were hang'd at Durham, and ſeveral at 7ork and other 
Places. The two Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmorland, and about fifty 
more of the higher Birth were convicted of Treaſon, and preſcrib'd; but the 
reſt, who had no Eſtates, or had not fled the Land, were pardon'd. Thus 
happily ended this Rebellion; and Vitelli, Agent and Promoter from the 
Duke of Alva, before the Queen and Lords openly admir'd, but inwardly 
griev'd, that it was ſo ſuddenly and early extinguiſh'd, and that his coming 2 
into England was of no EffeR. 

Yet not long after, out of the Aſhes of this Rebellion there broke out another 4 /econd Re. 
Flame at Nuworth in Cumberland, kindled by Leonard Dacres, Son to the %%%. 
Lord Dacres of Gilleſiand, for the Deliverance of the Queen of Scotland He 
was a Party with the Earls in their Rebellion; but they breaking out ſooner 
than he expected, and he at that Time being at the Court, and there tend'ring 
his Service to go againſt them, to that pot oſe he was ſent into his Country : 

But in his Journey branding himſelf with Treachery and Diſloyalty, he con- 
ſulted with the Rebels, and encourag'd them to proceed; and by Virtue of a Let- 
ter of Credence from the Queen, he ſurpriz'd the Caſtle of Greyſtock, and other 
Houſes of the Dacres, and gather'd together an Army of three thouſand Men. 
He was attack'd by the Lord Hun ſdon, whom he receiv'd with great Bravery ; 
but being overcome, he fled into Scotland, from thence he croſs'd the Sea into * i quits. 
Flanders, and dy'd in a miſerable Condition at Lovain; where he inherited his 
Father's Curſes laid upon him on his Death-Bed for his Diſobedience. The 
Lord Hun ſdon having taken in the Caſtles, committed the Charge of them to 
the Duke of Norfol/k's Men; and the Queen by publick Proclamation pardon'd 
the Multitude, whom their Leader had excited to Rebellion. | 

Tho? the Queen's Affairs were thus embroil'd with one Rebellion after ano- 
ther, yet ſhe was not at all regardleſs of the diſtreſſed Proteſtants in France: 

For (till ſhe excited the Proteſtant Princes to defend the common Cauſe, ſup- 2 French 
ply'd the Queen of Navarre with Mony, and gave leave to Henry Champernon —— 
to lead into France a hundred Engliſh Gentlemen, all brave Voluntiers; among 

whom was the famous Falter Rawle; h, a very young Man, who now began 

to launch into the World. The French King, to exhauſt the Treaſure of Eng- 

land, and turn the Stream into ſome other Channel, reſolv'd to raiſe a new 

War in Scot land againſt Queen Elizabeth, and deſign'd to ſend Sebaſtian Mon- 

tigues with an Army into that Country; but he eine kill'd at the Siege of 

St. John de Angeli, that Deſign vaniſh'd into Air. Nor was [re/and in this Pifwbarce 
Year free from Rebellions, for Edmond and John Butler, Brothers to the Ear! * 
of Ormond, being aſſiſted by the Pope and the Spaniard, endeavour'd to re- eſta- 
bliſh the Popiſh Religion, and to diſpoſſeſs Queen Eligabeth of the Kingdom 

of Ireland. To ſupport this Rebellion, Juan Mendoza was ſent privately out 

of Spain; and to put an End to it the Earl of Ormond went from England to 

that Kingdom, who being extreamly griev'd that * Plot ſhould fall upon his 

noble Family, perſuaded his Brothers to lay down their Arms, and ſubmit to 

the Queen's Mercy, and at his Requeſt their Pardons were granted, and the 
Rebellion ſoon ended. 


Camden. VI. The Rebellions in England and Ireland being happily extinguiſh'd, A. D. 
all new Accidents aroſe from Scotland, where Murray the Regent earneſtly endea- I570. 


Reg. 5. 


22.,, vour'd to have the Queen of the Scots deliver'd into his Hands; and therefore 
&. to ingratiate himſelf with Queen Elizabeth by ſome meritorious Exploit, he 
| | Nnnnn march'd 


* 
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march'd into the Scorch Borders in queſt of the Exgliſh Rebels, of whom he took 
ſeveral. But when he thought himſelf moſt ſecure, riding through the Streets 
Murry the jn Lithgow, he was ſhot into the Bowels by one Hamilton, in a private Re. 
venge for Injuries done to him, who immediately eſcap'd into France to avoid 
the Puniſhment. Jpor/iwwood ſays his Death was greatly lamented by all good 
Men, having in a little above a Year quieted a broken and diſorder'd State; and 
was ſo remarkable for Devotion and Piety, that ever after he was call'd by the 
Hi: Charafter. Title of The good Regent. However, as his Ambition was too aſpiring, ſo his 
Activity was too irregular to be vindicated; and Me/vz/ was wont to tell him, 
He was like an unskilful Player in a Tennis- Court, ever running after the Ball, 
whereas an expert Artiſt would diſcern where it would light or rebound, and 
with ſmall Labour let it fall into his Racket. 

After Murray's Death, the Kingdom being without a Regent, there aroſe ma- 

. ny violent Diſorders; and Thomas Carre and Walter Scot, two principal Men 
in the Scorch Borders, and devoted to their Queen, made Inroads into England, 
waſting all Places with Fire and Sword; till by Forces ſent out of England, 
under the Command of the.Earl of Suſſex, and the Lord Hun/don, they were 
defeated: In whoſe Purſuit, three hundred Villages were tir'd, and fifty 
Caſtles deſtroy'd. For theſe and other Services ſoon after, the Earl made ſeve- 
ral Knights, as Sir /illiam Drury, Sir Thomas Mannors, Sir George Carie, 
and Sir Robert Conſtable; and now to prevent further Diſorders, the Lords of 
Scotland being ready to meet about the Election of a new Regent, they deſir'd 
Queen Elizabeth's Advice in the Matter: Her Anſwer was, That ſhe would 
not intermeddle in the creating a Regent, left ſhe might ſeem to prejudice their 

ween, whoſe "Cauſe was not yet decided. But ſoon after they choſe the Earl 
The Earl of Le- Of Lenox, the King's Grandfather, to be Regent of Scotland, without any O 
nox made Re. poſition from Queen Eligabeth; who knew that out of natural Affection, he 
mY” would be tender of his Grandſon, and affectionate to the Engliſh for the Civi- 
lities he had receiv'd; and doubted not his being at her Devotion, ſince ſhe had 
his Wife in her Power. In the mean time the contrary Party, Hamilton Duke 
of Caſtel· Herault, with the Earls of Huntley and Argyle, imploy'd the Lord 
Seton to the Duke of Alva in the Netherlands, to uſe all Arguments, That 
the ten thouſand Ducats aſſign'd the Queen of the Scots might be paid, and 
that he would aſlift her for the Recovery of her Liberty; alledging how ac- 
ceptable it would be to all Chriſtian Princes, and to the whole Catholick 

Endeavour: 10 < Church, The Duke promis'd to give all neceſſary Aſſiſtance ; the French King 

PAR. alſo ſollicited Queen Elizabeth to the ſame purpoſe; and the Spanyh Ambaſſa- 
dor, in his Maſter's Name, urg'd it with no leſs Vehemence. Queen Elixa- 
beth, violently attack'd with all theſe Importunities, made Anſwer, That as ſhe 
would omit nothing that might tend to the reconciling of the Queen of Scotland 
and her Subjects; ſo ſhe muſt take leave to provide for her own and her Peoples 
Security and Quiet, according as Nature, Reaſon, and her Princely Reputation 
and Honour requir'd. 

When all other Means prov'd ineffectual, the Romiſh Party in a Rage had re- 
courſe to their laſt Effort, Pope Pius the Fifth; who having the laſt Year Ex- 
communicated Queen Eligabeth, and excited her Subjects to a Rebellion, 

Pope Pius NOW caus'd his plenary Bull to be fix'd upon the Gates of the Biſhop of Lon 
Bull re, don's Palace, under this Title: 4 Declaratory Sentence of our holy Lord 1 
= Pius Quintus, again/? Elizabeth, the pretended Ne of England, and the He- 
reticks her Adberents, In which alſo her Subjects are declar'd abſolu'd from 

their Oath of Allegiance, and any other Duty they owe to her; and whoever ſhall 
henceforward obey her, are included in the ſame Anathema. In the Bull it ſelf, 
which is long, the Pope declares himſelf t have a Power over all Nations and 
Kingdoms, to pluck up, deſtroy, ſcatter, conſume, plant and build. And after- 

wards, pronounces El;zabeth to be a Heretict, as likewiſe all her Adherents, 

and Excommunicated from that Church, out of which there is no . 5 

| | An 
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And further declares her to be depriv'd of all Titles, Dominions, Dignities 
© and Privileges whatſoever; and commands all her Subjects that they preſume 
c 9s to obey her, or her Orders, Mandates and Laws, upon pain of ghe ſame 
Sentence. 
The Nomiſßh Subjects of England, being thus debauch'd from their Allegi- 

* ance, by the Pope's Authority and Approbation, there ſoon follow'd ſeveral Se- 
* ditions and Inſurrections; and ſome of the Nobility and Gentry of that Per- 
ſuaſion, who had felt all the Happineſs of the Government, in compliance with _ 
their Religion, began to be ill- affected towards their h he firſt In- n Nr. 
ſurrection, after this Bull appear'd in Eng/and, was Pr ome of the Hut- folk. | 
Gentry of 5 bog who reſolving to ſet their Duke at Liberty, form'd a Plot, 
that when the People reſorted to a Fair at Harleſtone, they ſhould gather the 
Multitude together by ſound of Trumpet, under pretence of expelling the Fo- 
reigners out of Exgland that had fled from the Duke of Alva. But their Deſigns 
were diſcover'd and prevented before they came to Maturity; and of the ma- 
ny that were condemn'd, only three were executed, the principal of whom was 
John Throgmorton, who tho' he ſtood mute at the Bar, confeſs'd at the Gallows 
that he had been the Author of the Sedition. Not long after John Felton, that 
had ſet up the Pope's Bull upon the Biſhop of Londons Palace, not attempting 
to fly, was taken, and being arraign'd, undauntedly confeſs'd the Fact, with- 
out acknowledging any Crime, and was hang'd near the Place of his Treaſon, 
where by his Suffering he obrain'd the Reputation of a Martyr: Tho' the more 
moderate ſort of Papiſts diſallow'd of the Pope's whole Proceedings, as Unjaſt 
and Illegal. The ſame Day that Felton was arraign'd, the Duke of Norfolk, up- 
on his Confeſſion of having ated imprudently, and ingaging under his Hand 
not to concern himſelf further in the Marriage, without the Oueen's Approba- , pat. of 
tion, was diſcharg'd from Impriſonment. Cecil being his Friend earneſtly mov'd Norfolk e a 
him to marry ſome other Perſon with all ſpeed, and ſo remove all future Suſpi-  ” 
cion; yet ſome again thought that this Inlargement of the Duke's, was pur- 
poſely to bring him into greater Dangers. _ "2 | 

Many Conſpiracies at the ſame Time were form'd to ſet the Queen of the Scots at 
Liberty; for the effecting of which, Thomas and Fdward Stanley, younger Sons 
to the Earl of Darby, were chiefly concern'd; but the Matter being diſcover'd, 
they were ſoon ſuppreſs'd, and ſome ſuffer'd Death. And now the Scorch Lords 
of their Queen's Party, continuing to protect rhe Engliſh Rebels, the Earl of 
Suſſex once again, accompany'd with the Lord $croop, enter'd Scotland, burnt 
the Villages all along the Valley of Auandale, and compell'd Duke Hamilton, 
and the Earls of Huntley and Argyle, under a Writing ſign'd with their own 
Hands and Seals, to abandon the Exg/iþ Rebels. Fuſſex, upon his Return, 
Knighted ſeven Gentlemen for their Valour; and he himſelf, for his approv'd 
Wiſdom and Virtue, was admitted of the Queen's Privy-Council. And now the 
Queen being too often diſturb'd by Conſpiracies, ſent Sir William Cecil and | 
Sir Walter Milamay to the Queen of Scor/and, then at Chatteſworrh Houſe in of, ma: 
| Darbyſhire, to conſult with her by what means to make up the Breach in Scor- 1, N f 
land, to reinveſt her in her former State, and to ſecure both her Son and tjge 
Queen of England. The Scorch Queen did nothing but deplore her wretched - 
Condition, throwing her ſelf wholly upon the Queen's Clemency; and when the 
Commiſſioners made to her certain Propoſitions of Agreement; Firſt, That the 
« Treaty of Edinburgh ſhould be confirm'd: Then, That ſhe ſhould renounce 
her Right and Title to England, during Queen Elizabeth's Life, or any Chil- 
« dren of her Body lawfully begotten : And, That ſhe ſhould ſend her Son 
for a Hoſtage into England, with ſix others, ſuch as the Queen ſhould 
« nominate; Laſtly, That the Caſtle of Humes and Eaft-Caſtle, with ſome 
others, ſhould be held by the Exgliſhß for three Years. To theſe Articles, 
the Queen of Scotland for the preſent made a prudent Reply; but referr'd a 
more compleat Anſwer to the Biſhop of Roſs, her Ambaſſador in England, and 


Nun nnz ſome 
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ſome other Commiſſioners; who afterwards approv'd of ſome of the Propoſiti. 
nun s fed. Ons, but diſallow'd of the reſt: So that the Treaty drop'd, and the Matter 
reſted in the former State. i a N . 
The twelfth Vear of this Reign being happily expired, in which ſome cre. 
dulous Papiſts had expected, according to the Prediction of certain Fortune. 
Tellers, their Golden- Day, as they term'd it, all good Men throughout England 
| triumph'd with Thankſgivings, Sermons in Churches, repeated Prayers, pub- 
The Amive/a- lick Tournaments, and feſtival Joy; and fo ſolemniz'd the ſeventeenth Day of 
| Z Tabb. November, being the Anniverſary of the Beginning of her Reign; which Day, 
| in Teſtimony of their great Affe dion to her, they never ceas'd to obſerve as 
long as ſhe liv'd. And indeed the Love of the People was ſo juſt and genera], 
notwithſtanding ſome ſecret Enemies, that if this excellent Queen happen'd to - 
be ſick, or a little diſorder'd in her Health, her Courtiers would be ſo allarm'd 
at it, that they would ſcarcely ſtir from her to eat or drink, or take any Care 
of themſelves: And all Degrees of People would fly in vaſt Numbers to the 
Churches, and with the moſt devout Prayers and Tears beg her Health and 
Continuance of her happy Government, *cill God had heard their Petitions, and 
reſtor'd her to her Health. . | 
A. D. Still the Affairs of the Scots, and their Queen, was the great Concern of the 
1571 Court of England; and this Year, in the Name of the King of Scotland, there 
) „ came the Earl of Morton, the Abbot of Dunfermelin, and James Mac-Gilly; 
Reg. 14* whom Queen Elizabeth requir'd to ſhow more clearly, for what Cauſes they 
had depos'd their * hey exhibited a large Diſcourſe, in which, with 
peculiar Freedom, they endeavour'd to prove, By the ancient Right of the 
Kingdom of Scotland, the People were ſuperior to the King; and urg'd Cal 
vin s Authority, that Popular Magiſtrates were conſtituted for Moderation of 
* the Licentiouſneſs of Princes; and that it was lawful for them, upon juſt 
* Cauſes, both to impriſon and to depoſe Kings. The Queen could not read 
this Writing without Indignation ; but gave this Anſwer to the Deputies, That 
ſhe ſaw no juſt Cauſe for the ſevere Treatment of their Queen; therefore ſhe 
order'd them to conſult immediately about Methods for healing the * 
in Scotland. Hereupon in the Houſe of the Lord-Keeper Bacas, a Propoſition 
; was made to the Biſhop of Ro/5, and the other Deputies for the Scorch Queen, 
2 my That for the Security of the Kingdom, and the "TIE of England, it was 
-- a. neceſſary, that before the Queen of Scotland ſhould be ſet at Liberty, Duke 
Hamilton, the Earls of Huntley and 42 le, the Lords Hume, Heris, and 
'© another. Baron ſhould be deliver d for Hoſtages, and the Caſtles of Dunbriton 
© and Humes yielded to the Engliſh for three Years, But they made Anſwer, 
That to yield up ſuch Men, and ſuch Fortifications as were demanded, was 
© only to leave the miſerable Queen deſtitute of faithful Friends, and naked of 
© Places fit for Guard and Defence: Vet they offer'd to give two Earls and two 
| ..—- Barons for Hoſtages, till two Years were expired. This not being accepted, 
1 they immediately concluded, and publickly ſaid, That now they perceiv'd the 
. Engliſh defgw'd to keep their Queen perpetual Priſoner, and to break off the 
| | Treaty; ſince they in ſhed upon ſuch Security as Scotland was not able to give. 
1 | And now Queen Elizabeth perceiving that nothing could be effected for the 
Safety of her ſelf, and the King and Queen of Scor/and, unleſs both the Scotch 
Parties conſented ; ſhe held it proper that the Lords of Scotland ſhould them- 
ſelves appoint ſome ſelect Perſons to accommodate this nice Affair. 
Dad w While theſe Tranſactions paſs'd in Eyg/and, the Queen of the Scots Party were 
bcotand. ſeverely treated in Scotland, many executed and ſeveral ſlain, the ſtrong Caſtle 
of Dunbriton taken, and 7. Hamilton Arch-Biſhop of St. Andrew's and Bro- 
ther to the Duke of Ca/t/e-Herault, as an Acceſſary to the Lord Darniy's 
Murther, was hang'd without being arraign'd according to Law. In England 
the Queen of the Scots had all her Servants taken from her, except ten, and a 
Prieft to ſay Maſs ; with which Indignities that Queen was ſo —— 
4 that 
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that ſhe caus'd a large Writing of her Counſels, with certain Love-Letters to 
the Duke of Norfolk, to be carry'd to the Pope, and the King of Spain, by 


— 


Ridolpho the Florentine. This being firſt brought to the Duke, was copy'd 


out by Higferd his Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber ; who being commanded 
to burn all that he had writ, ſecretly hid the Papers under a Matin the Duke's 
Bed-Chamber. Ridilpbo, to induce the Duke to be Head of the Diſaffected 
Party in England, aggravated the Injuries he had ſuffer d; how contrary to 
Law he had been detain'd Priſoner, and now not ſummon'd to the Parliament; 
He exhibited to him a Catalogue of ſuch of the Nobility, as had promis'd to 


aſſiſt him: He ſhew'd how the Pope, to promote the Catholick Religion, zb 


would himſelf bear all the Charge of the War, and had already depoſited a 
© hundred thouſand Crowns, of which he himſelf had diſtributed twelve 
« thouſand among the Exgliſh Fugitives : He promis'd alſo that the King of 
« Spain would ſend four thouſand Horſe, and fix thouſand Foot to his Aſſiſtance. 
To theſe Reaſons the Biſhop of Roſs added, That it was an eaſie Enterpriſe 
« for him to ſurprize the Queen ; and when he had her once in Poſſeſſion, he 
« might then with no Dithculty obtain both the Liberty of the Scorch Queen, 
and a Toleration of Religion. The former Reaſons made ſome Impreſſion 
upon the Duke; but this Point of ſurprizing the Queen, he abhorr'd as an im- 
pious Fact, and to be rejected as pernicious and dangerous. . 
In France, not long before this, the Marriage was folemniz'd between 
Charles the Ninth, King of Frauce, and Elizabeth of Auſtria, Daughter to 
the Emperor Maximilian: In Congratulation of which, Queen Elizabeth ſent 
over the Lord Bucthurſt, who was receiv'd with great Magnificence, and per- 
| haps the greater, in regard of a Motion now to be made. For the Lord Buck- 


rences with him, and often inſiſted upon the Happineſs that would accrue to 


A Deſign a- 
nt Due 


A Match 
1 


burſt having in his Retinue one Cavalcanti, a Nobleman of Florence, the 1," Jaan as 
Queen-Mother of France, as a Native of the fame Place, had frequent Confe- che Dive of 


Anjou. 


both Kingdoms, if a Match were made between the Queen of Zng/and, and her 


Son Henry Duke of Anjox ; and at laſt defir'd him to recommend the Motion 
to Queen Elizabeth, both from her, and her Son the King of France, as high- 
ly deſirable to both. The Lord Buckharſt return'd, being preſented by the 
ing of France with a Golden Chain weighing a thouſand French Crowns; 
and Cavalcant i at his Return made the Motion to the Queen, who ſeem'd not 


of England the rich Dukedoms of Anjou, Bourbon and Auvergne, and in Poſſi- 
bility the Kingdom of #rance it ſelf, Upon which a Treaty was negotiated, 
in which the French propos'd three Articles. One concerning the Coronation 
of the Duke; another, concerning the joint Adminiſtration of the Govern- 
ment; and a third, concerning a 'T'oleration of his Religion. To which it 
was anſwer'd, That the two firſt Articles might in ſome Meaſure be com- 
* pos'd ; but the third was ſcarce praQticable : For tho a contrary Religion 
<« might be tollerated between Subjetts of the ſame Kingdom, yet between 4 
«+ Husband and Wife it ſtem d very incongruous and mconvenient, Let the 


unwilling to hearken to it; for by this Match might be added to the Kingdom 


Matter at laſt was broughtto this Concluſion, That if the Duke would afford 


© the 
the Doctrine of the Church of Zxg/and, he ſhould not be compell'd to uſe 
« the Engliſh Rites, but at his Pleaſure uſe the Raman, as far as was conſiſtent 
« with God's Word. But upon this Punctilio, they could not come to Agree- 
ment; and the Treaty, after it had continu'd almoſt a Year, intirely broke 
off. It was indeed generally believ'd, That che Match was never really de- 
ſign'd on either Side, but that both pretended it topromotetheirownl[ntereſts : 
For the Earl of Leiceffer, who knew more of the Queen's Thoughts than any 
Man, wrote at this time to u g̃bam the Queen's Ambaſſador in France, That 


en his Preſence at Divine Service, and not refuſe to hear and learn 


The 
hw of. * 


he found the Queen's Inclination fo cold in the Matter, that tho" the Point of 


Religion were fully agreed ; yet ſhe would ftill find one Point or other to pre- 


vent the Marriage. R But 
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4 Much de- But the Freach King took not greater Pains for accompliſhing this Marriage, 
4 berwen than forme Engliſh did to haſten a Marriage between the Queen of the Score 
— and the Duke of Norfoit, whom they had again drawn into the Snare; which 
the Queen of came to be diſcover'd by a Packet of Letters, ſent by Rido/pho to the Biſhop 
the S Oe Roſ7, and by the Confeſſion of Bayliff, who. brought the ſaid Letters. Up. 
on which the Biſhop of Ro/5 was confin d to the Ile of Ely; Sir Thomas Stan- 
ley, Sir Thomas Gerrard, and Rolton, were committed to the Tower; and 
Henry Howard, who had aſpir'd to the Archbiſhoprick of 7ork, was commit. 
ted to the Cuſtody of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. At the ſame time the 
Queen of the Scota ſent Mony to her :onfederates in her own Kingdom; which 
was by Hig ford, the „ ft Gentleman, deliver'd to one Brown as only ſo 
much Silver : But he /finding by the Weight that it was Gold, he became 
ſuſpicious ; and thereupon went and deliver'd the Mony and Letters to the 
Lords of the Council. Upon this, Higford N examin'd, confeſs'd the 
whole Project, and withal gave Information of the ſecret Writing of the Queen 
of the Scors, which he had hid under the Mat unknown to the Duke his Ma- 
ſter. Two Days after, the Duke himſelf, being Examin'd by the Council, 
and knowing nothing of what his Servants had confeſs'd, he deny'd every Par- 
The Duke again ticular 3 and thereupon was again ſent to the Tower, to the great Concern 
. Jo and Affliction of the People. After him Baniffer, his Lawyer, the Earls of 
Fn Arundel and Southampton, the Lords Lumley and Cobham, Henry Piercy, 
Louder, Powel, Goodier, and others were committed to Priſon ; who, u 
on Hopes of Pardon, confeſs'd all they knew concerning this peculiar Affair. 
When theſe Things, and eſpecially the private r which the Duke 
thought had been burnt, were ſhew'd him, he. in Confuſion cry d out, I am 
betray d by my Confidents, being unwilling to be % 805 tho" it is the very 
Eſence of Wiſdom. And then with the moſt humble Submiſſion he beg'd the 
Lords to mediate for him to the Queen; towards whom, he proteſted he ne- 
ver had the leaſt Thought of doing any Prejudice. 

The Biſhop of R/, by the Confeſſion of all the Criminals, and the Duke 
himſelf, being charg'd as the chief Projector of the whole Conſpiracy, it caus'd 
great Debates how to proceed againſt him, who was an Ambaſſador ; but the 
learned Civilians, having upon ſome curious Queries determin'd that he had 
loſt the Privilege of an Ambaſſador, he was brought before the Council, and 

Debates ales tOld, That by his Actions he had forfeited his Character, and ſhould be pu- 
ehe Biſhop of niſb'd according to his Deſerts. The Biſhop anſwer'd, He was the Ambaſſa- 
__ dor of an abſolute, tho” unfortunate Queen, whoſe Privileges by the Law of 
Nations were not to be violated, Upon which Cecil in a grave Reply ſhew'd 
him, That the 2 of an Ambaſſador could not protect a Perſon in Crimes 
againſt the publick Majeſly of a Prince, and conſequently he was liable to 
uniſhment ; or elſe every wicked Ambaſſador might ou againſt the Lives 
. of crown'd Heads without Controul. He urg'd that the Privileges of Ambaſſa- 
dors had never been violated Via Juris, but Via Facti; and advis'd them not 
to uſe harder Meaſures to him, than had been us'd to the Engliſh Ambaſſa- 
dors, Throgmorton ia France, Randolph and Tamworth in Scotland; who 
Had there rais'd Rebellions, without any other Puniſhment, than to be obligd 
to depart at a limited Time. And when Engliſh Evidences were to be produc'd 
againſt him, he alledg'd, as a Cuſtom obtaining the Force of a Law, That the 
' Teſtimony of an Engliſhman again/! a Scot, or of 4 Scot 40 10 an Engliſhman, 
| Be is committed U, not to be admitted. However, after ſome further Conſultations, this Bi- 
zo the Tower. ſhop. was committed cloſe Priſoner to the Tower. As this very time Matthew 
Stuart, Earl of Lenox, and Regent of Scotland, being ſurpriz'd by the Nobi- 
The Agen of lity of the adverſe Party, was murther'd by Bel and Canlder, after he had 
Scotland lain. Carefully govern'd the Kingdom about fourteen Months; and was ſucceeded in 
| the Regency by Jobn Averkin, Earl of Marre; who being a Man of a mild 
Diſpoſition, and harraſs'd between the different Counſels of his Friends, _ 
FE. | | n tne 
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the Inſults of his Enemies, he ended his Days with Sorrow; after he had go- 
vern'd about thirteen Months. 1 


D.? But long before this happen'd, a new Parliament was call'd, which met on the The third pan. 
** ſecond Day of April; and her Majeſty with great Splendor and Attendince, Same "ls" abi 


open'd it with theſe Words, which ſhe pronounc'd with a Grace that charm d 


the whole Aſſembly ; My right loving Lords, and you my right faithful and 


obedient Subjects, We in the Name of God, for his Service, and for the Safety 
of this State, are now here aſſembled, to his Glory I hope, and pray that it 
may be to your Comfort, and the common Quiet of ours, yours, and all ours 
for ever. And then the Parliament proceeded to Variety of Buſineſs ; and a- 


1m, 


mong other things it was Enacted, © That if any one aftirm'd, that any other 44 pa#'s. 


© hath a Right to the Crown, than the preſent 8 or that the Laws and 
© Statutes cannot limit and determine the Right of the Crown, and the Succeſſion 
© thereof, every ſuch Perſon ſhall be guilty of High Treaſon, By another 
Statute it was Enacted, «* That whoever ſhould reconcile mw Perſon to the 
Church of Rome, and thoſe alſo who ſhould be reconcil'd, ſhould incur the 


Penalty of High-Treaſon. Theſe ſevere Laws were Jadg'd neceſſary at this | 


time to quel the turbulent Spirits of ſome reſtleſs Men. Therefore a Bill alſo 
was brought in againſt the > arr of the Scots, that if the again offended againſt 
the Laws of Exgland, ſhe ſhould be judg d as the Wife of an Engliſh Peer : 
But here the Queen interpos'd her Authority, and would not {atfer ſuch a 
peculiar Law to paſs. After ſeveral other Acts had paſs'd, the Parliament was 
diſſolv'd on the twenty ninth Day of May. About which time a ſolemn Tourna- 
ment was perform'd at Wefminſlor ; where the chief Challengers were Edward 
Earl of Oxford, Charles Howard, Sir Henry Lee, and Chriſtopher Hatton, Eq; 
who all perform'd valiantly, but the Karl of Oxford gain'd the greateſt Ho- 


nour. This was not long after ſucceeded by the Execution of Doctor John 


Story, who tho? he pretended to be a Foreigner, was convicted and ſuffer'd for 
High-Treaſon. : ey e ar | 

But in the Beginning of the next Vear, was try'd a more conſiderable Man, 
Thomas Duke of Norfolk ; who became a new and ſorrowful 118 in Weſl. 
-minſter-Hall, ſuch as had not been ſeen for eighteen Years. He was atraign'd 
before George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, conſtituted Lord High-Steward 


A.D, 
1572. 


Reg. =, 


upon that Occaſion, and twenty five other Lords. The Subſtance of his In- . 


dictment was, That in the eleventh Vear of this Reign he had traiterouſly folk. 


© conſulted todepoſe the Queen, and to bring in Foreign Forces to invade the 
Kingdom: That he treated with the Queen of the Scots concerning Marriage, 
< contrary to his Promiſe, and to the Hazard of the Realm: That he ſent Mony 
© to the Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmorland, who had rais'd a Rebelli- 
© on againſt the 7 * That he implor'd Aids from the Pope, the King of 
Spain, and the Duke of Alva, for the freeing the Queen of the Fcote, and 
_ © reſtoring the Popiſh Religion: And laſtly, That he had ſent Supplies to the 
© Lord Heris, and other of the Queen's Enemies in cot land. The Duke 
yielding to be try'd by his Peers, firſt Barham, derjeant at Law, then Gerrard 

ueen's Attorney, and laſtly Bromeley her Sollicitor, enforc'd the Crimes 


the | 
Dea againſt him: To all which the Duke made handſom and colourable An- 


ſwers ; but moſt of them being mov'd by ſufficient Teſtimony, he occaſionally 


ask'd, Whether the Subjects of another Prince, in League with the Queen, 
were to be accounted Enemies? To which Cataline anſwer'd, They were ; and 
that the Queen of England might make War with any Duke of France, and 
yet keep Peace with the French King. After a long Trial, the Lord High- 
Steward demanded of the Duke, if he had any thing more to alledge for him- 
ſelf ; who anſwer' d, I rely upon the Equity of the Laws. After this the Lords 


He is found 


withdrawing a while, brought him in guilty of High-Treaſon ; and the Lord guily of Tea: 


High Steward with a Flood of Tears pronounc'd his Sentence in the uſual 
Form. His Condemnation produc'd a new Conſpiracy from Barney and Ma- 
. ther, 
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ther, who joining with one Herle, reſolv'd to kill certain of the Counſellors, 
and ſet the Duke at Liberty; but Herle diſcovering the Matter, the other two 
were both executed. As to the Duke, the greateſt Favour he begg'd was, That 
her Majeſly would be kind to his Children and Servants, and that his Debt. 
ht be paid. | 
I his . ſeveral other Practices to deliver the Priſoner, occafion'd the 
The ſowth Calling of a new Parliament, againſt which the Queen honour'd Walter D' E. 
Parliament in vereux, Viſcount Hereford, with the Title of Earl of Eßer, and Edward 
his Reig®.. Jord Clinton, with that of Earl of Lincoln ; and alſo ſummon'd four new Ba- 
rons to this Parliament, 7ohn Poulet of Baſing, Henry Compton, Fenry Cbei- 
ney, and Henry Norris, The Parliament met on the eighth Day of May, and 
within fix Weeks Time, broke up, without a Diſſolution, or enacting ver 
much beſides the preſent Security of the Nation. The principal Law paſs'd 
was, That whoever ſhould endeavour to free any Perſon impriſon'd by the 
Queen's Commandment, for Treaſon, or ſuſpicion of Treaſon, before his 
Indictment, ſhould forfeit his Eſtate during Life, and be impriſon'd durin 
the Queen's Pleaſure; if indicted, he ſhould incur the Pains of Death; a 
© if condemn'd, the Penalty of High-Treaſon. As the Severity of this Law 
was only neceſſary for the Times, ſo the Parliament thought fit to make it 
Temporary. But ſo many Deſigns of this Nature wereſet on foot, as haſten'd 
the unfortunate Duke's Execution ; which however was deferr*d for about four 
Months. For before that Time, neither the Commons in Parliament, the 
Counſellors at Court, nor the Importunity of Preachers, by ſuggeſting of the 
Greatneſs of the preſent Danger, could overcome the Queen's Clemency. 
The Duke But on the ſecond of June, the great Duke was brought to a Scaffold erected 
Norfolk on Tower-Hill, accompany'd by Nowell Dean of St. Pauls; and after Silence 
orough 40 obtain'd, he thus deliver*d himſelf to the Multitude, 17 is no new Thing for 
g Men to ſuffer Death in this Place; tho ſince the Beginning of our moſt ex- 
cellent Queen's Reign, Jam the Firſt, and God grant I may be the Laſt - 
To which the People moſt affectionately cry'd Amer He then acknowledg'd, 
© That he was juſtly condemn'd by his Peers; and acknowledg'd he had treated 
with the Queen of the Scots in Matters of great Conſequence, contrary to his 
© Soveraign's Knowledge, and after Pardon obtain'd, and Promiſes given, he 
© had repeated the ſame Crime; for which he was a humble Penitent. He 
«< ciear*d himſelf of ſome Imputations, and declar'd, That he had not been 
addicted to Popery, ſince his firſt Notions of Religion; tho' he had ſome of 
that Profeſſion among his Servants and Familiars : And if he had offended 
God, the Church, or the Proteſtants, he begg'd that all would forgive him. 
Then after the Recital of one or two Pſalms, he cry'd out, Lord, into thy 
Hands I commend my Spirit | After which tenderly embracing Sir Henry 
Leigh, he whiſper'd ſomething to him and Dean Nowell, who turning to the 
People, ſaid, The Duke deſires you all to pray to God for his Mercy to him; and 
when one reach'd him a Handkerchief to cover his Eyes, he refus'd it, coura- 
giouſly ſaying, I fear not Death. So Fo e falling upon his Knees, and 
11,  bebeaded, HXxing his Mind upon Heaven, he laid his Head upon the Block, which at one 
| Stroke was ſever'd from his Body, and by the Executioner ſhown as a melan- 
cholly Sight to the weeping Spectators; whoſe Sorrows were augmented by the 
Conſideration of his noble Preſence and Greatneſs, his Afﬀability and Munifi- 
cence ; and by the Remembrance that his Father, at the ſame Place met with 
the ſame Fate twenty five Years before, only for Quartering the Arms of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor with his own But as the Crimes of his Father and Grand- 
father were greater, than thoſe for which they ſuffer'd ; it is no Wonder if 
Providence extended the Puniſhment further than their Perſons. 
Not long after, Thomas Piercy Earl of Northumberland, who had formerly 
rebell'd, and fled into Scotland, was for a Sum of Mony deliver'd by the Earl 
of Morton to the Lord Hunſdon, Governor of Berwick ; and after that 1 


. 
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beheaded at Tort. And now as theſe two great Men were fatally taken off by The za of 
violent Means, ſo three others this Year were remov'd by a natural Death, Bafa 
Firſt, William Poulet, the old Marqueſs of Wincheſter, Lord High- Treaſu- 
rer of England; who notwithſtanding his continual Adherence to the Popiſn 
Religion, was by the wiſe Queen continu'd in his Place to the laſt, being then 
ninety ſeven Years of Age,and having ſeen a hundred and three Perſons of the 
Iſſue of his own Body. Next dy'd Edward Karl of Darby, with whom the Glo- 
ry of the Exgliſb Hoſpitality ſeem'd to fall aſleep, as Cambden obſerves. Laſtly 
Sir William Peter, a great Benefactor to Exeter College in Oxford, who from 
an honeſt Parentage rais'd himſelf to be Privy-Counſellor and Secretary to four 
crown'd Heads, Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, Queen Mary, and 
Queen Elizabeth. The Lord Treaſurer's Place was fill'd up by Sir William 
Cecil, whom the Queen the laſt Year had created Lord Burleigh; with Com- 
mendations anſwerable to his extraordinary Worth and Abilities. 

A few Days after the Death of the Duke of Norfolk, the Lord De la Ware, 
Sir Ralph Sadler, Doctor Wilſon, and Thomas Bromley, were ſent to the Queen 
of Scotland to expoſtulate with her as to her Proceedings; That ſhe had u- F*Poftmation 
« ſurp'd the Title and Arms of the Kingdom of England, and had refus'd to Nen 
« renounce the ſame, contrary to the Treaty of Edinburgh: That ſhe had en- 
« deavour'd the Marriage with the Duke of Norfo/k, without acquainting his 
« Sqoveraign, and had us'd all forcible Means to free him out of Priſon : That 
« ſhe had rais'd the Rebellion in the North, and reliev'd the Rebels both in 
« Scotland and the Netherlands; and had implor'd Aids from the Pope, the 
« King of Spain, and others: That ſhe had conſpir'd with certain Engliſb Men 
to free her out of Priſon, and proclaim her Queen of England: Laſtly, That 

© ſhe had procur'd the Pope's Bull againſt Queen Elizabeth, and ſuffer'd her 
« ſelf publickly to be ſtil'd Queen of England in Foreign Countries. All 
which Accuſations ſhe either abſolutely deny'd, or plauſibly extenuated ; and 
tho' ſhe declar'd her ſelf ro be a free Queen, and not ſubject ro any Creature 
upon Earth, yet ſhe was content, and requeſted that ſhe might make her Per- 
ſonal Anſwer in the next Parliament. | | 

About the ſame Time Charles the French King, in all Appearance, fixing AZeague with 
his Thoughts upon the Nerher/and War, concluded a Peace, and enter'd into Francæ. 
a League with Queen Z/;/zabeth; which was to remain firm, not only during 
their own two Lives, but alſo between their Succeſſors, if the ſaid Succeſſor 
ſhould: ſignifie to the Survivor within a Year, that he accepted it, otherwiſe to 
be at Liberty. It was likewiſe agreed what Aid by Sea and Land, they ſhould 
each of them afford to the other upon Occaſion. And for the Ratification of 
this League, the Earl of Lincoln, Admiral of England, was ſent into France, 
accompany'd with the Lords Dacres, Rich, Talbot, Sands, and others. The 
French King likewiſe ſent the Duke of Montmorency and Paul Foix into Eng- 
land, with a ſplendid Retinue; that the Queen in the Preſence of them, and 
the ordinary Ambaſſador might ſwear to the League, which ſhe did at Weſt- 
minſter, on the ſeventeenth of May; the Day after which ſhe honour'd Monr- 
morency with the Order of the Garter. This Duke, while he ſtay'd in Eng- 
land, interceded in his Maſter's Name, That all Favour, not really dangerous, 
might be ſhown to the Queen of Scotland; and then again reviv'd and pro- 
moted the Queen's Marriage with the Duke of Anjou: But finding great Ob- 
ſtacles, by Reaſon of the Diverſity of Religion, he without further Expecta- 
tion return'd into France, where his Maſter began to grow cold and remiſs as 
to the Scorch Queen, becauſe ſhe inclin'd more to the Spaniard than to him, 
Shortly after the Queen-Mother of France commanded the French Ambaſſa- 4 March pre- 
dor in England to propoſe a Marriage between Queen Elizabeth, and her aq, —=— 
youngeſt Son Francis Duke of Alen ſon, which he did at Kenelworth: But the = I, A. 

ueen modeſtly excus'd her ſelf, upon the i2ifference of Religion and Inequa- lefon. 
lity of Age, he being but ſeventeen, and ſhe thirty eight; yer the promis'd to 
SEEN,  QOooo0oo con- 
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conſider of it, ſo that Alenſin proſecuted his Suit with Vigour by the Media- 
tion of Flerie; But at the fame Time greater Preparations were made for a 
Marriage between Henry King of Navarre, and the Lady Margaret the French 
King's Siſter; to which great Solemnity, with profound Diſſimulation, the 
Queen of Navarre and the Heads of all the Proteſtants were altar*d; with Pro- 
miſes that there ſhould be'a Renovation of Love, and a perpetual Peace eſta- 
bliſh'd. The Earl of Leiceſter likewiſe and the Lord Burleigb were invited out 
of England, and the Sons of the Elector Palatine out of Germaxy, under the 
Colour of Reſpect and Honour; but in Reality, that they and the reſt might 
be inſnar'd, and that the Proteſtanr Religion at one Blow might be extermi- 
The Maſſacre nated, or receive a mortal Wound. For upon the Celebration of the Marri- 
of Faris. age, there immediately follow'd the infamous and execrable Maſſacre of Paris, 
and the terrible Slaughter of the Proteſtants throughout all the Cities of France. 
But to put a Colour of Equity upon the Fact, Edicts and Proclamations were 
ſet forth, importiug, That the Proteſtants had conſpir'd againſt the King, and 
all the Royal Family; and in Memory of it Medals were ſtruck, as of an Action 
fortunate and honourable. But the King of France, notwithſtanding all his 
Shews of Piety, did not eſcape the Divine Vengeance; for before two Years 
were expir'd he was ſeiz'd with unnatural Diſtempers, and ſtrange Irruptions 
of Blood, and afterwards with long and grievous Torments ended his Life. 
The Queen, who had enjoy'd a perfect Health, felt ſick of the Small-Pox 
at Hampton-Court, but fully recover'd before her Illneſs was known abroad, 
and immediately proceeded to the Care of the Governments commanded Port.. 
mouth to be new and ſtrongly fortify'd, increas'd the Number of the Ships; 
The Queen made Muſters of the Train'd-Bands in every County, and caus'd the Youth to 
Heu be taught the Exerciſe of Arms, and all this in a time of profound Peace. And 
having formerly borrow'd Mony of her Subjects, ſhe now repaid it with ſuch 
Thanks, as won her no leſs Love, than if ſhe had given it; and at this Time 
ſhe gain'd further Love by iſſuing out two Proclamations; by one of which ſhe 
commanded the Nobility to obſerve the Laws againſt keeping many Retaimers ; 
by the other, ſhe reſtrain'd Informers, who under Colour of diſcovering Crown 
Lands conceal'd by 1 Perſons, e r ſeiʒ d upon the Lands of 
Churches and Alms-Houſes, piouſſy endow'd by the Queen's Anceſtors. What 
{till added to her Honour and Eſteem was the performing two Acts of Juſtice 
much deſir d; by one ſhe ſatisfy'd the Merchants out of the detain'd Goods be- 
longing to the Dxzch, reſtor'd the reſt to the Duke of Alva, and made a full 
Agreement with the Merchants of Genoa, for the Mony formerly intercepted: 
By. the other ſhe diſcharg'd England of the Debts which her Father and Bro- 
ther had contracted with Foreigners, which were much increas'd by annual 
Intereſt, and likewiſe caus'd the Charters of London, which had been fo often 
renew'd, to be now reſtor'd, to the great Joy and Satisfaction of the Citizens. 
In Ireland were ſome Commotions, occaſion'd by the too rigorous Conduct of 
Sir Edward Fitton Governor of Cownaught, for which the Queen remov'd 
him from that Poſt, and made him Treaſurer of Ireland. In Leinſter alſo the 
O-Moors, a ſeditious kind of People, made an Inſurre&ion ; but being pro- 
c_ Traitors, they return'd to their Duties at the Perfuaſion of the Karl of 
ilaare. K's 7 


A. D. VIE. white England was generally at Peace within it ſelf, and free g 
1573. from Foreign Diſturbances, the Netherland: felt all che Troubles of inteſtine — 
Reg. 2. Convulſions, and the Miſeries of Tyrannical Proceedings. The King of Spain, as. 
G Deals by his Ambaſſador, had complain'd to Queen Elizabeth, that the Netherland 
in the Nether- Rebels were harbour'd and entertain'd in England, contrary to the Articles of 
* the League: Whereupon the Queen ifu'd ont a ſevere Proclamation, command- 
ing all the Dutch, ſuſpected of Rebellion, immediately to leave the Nation; 
which yet turn d little to the Advantage of the Duke of Alus or the RW of 
"7 | EI pain. 
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Spain. For upon this, Count Vander- Mark, and other Dutch going out of 
England, ſoon ſurpriz d the Brill, and then Fluſpin?; and drawing other 
Towns to revolt, in a ſhort Time they in a manner excluded the Duke of Alva 
from the Sea; which was judg'd a great Error in that ative Governor. Shortly 
after many Military Men in England, having no Imployment at home, went 
over to the Netherlands, ſome to the Duke of Alva, but the far greater Num- 
ber to the Prince of Orange, who headed the contrary Party, who in Time 
caus'd himſelf to be declar'd Stadtholder to the King of Spain, The firſt who 
went over was Thomas Morgan, who carry'd three hundred Engliſh to Fluſh - May Englih 
ing; and then by his Procurement follow'd nine Companies more under the £ r. 
Conduct of Humphry Gilbert; and afterwards it became the Nurſery of all the 

Engliſh Soldiers. After theſe Misfortunes, the Duke of 4/va, contrary to his 

| Inclinations, began to ſhow more Kindneſs towards the Engliſb, ſo that in the 
Month of Fanuary this Year, the Trade which had been forbidden in the Year 
1568, was now allow'd again between the Dutch and the Engliſh for two 
Years. But all that this Duke could do, did not hinder him from being recall'd The Du, of 
from his Government; and Zuniga, a Man of a more peaceable Diſpoſition, A ms 
was ſent in his Room. Thus were the Foundations of the Liberties of the 


* 


United Provinces in the Netherlands, laid in the Blood of its Inhabitants ; 
and at firſt as zealouſly promoted by the Popiſh Subjects, to preſerve their Civil 
Privileges, as by the Proteſtants to ſecure their Lives and Fortunes from the 
Fury of the Spaniards. $75 40 
In France, the laſt Year, in November, a Daughter was born to the French 
King, to whom he requeſted Queen Elizabeth to be God-Mother ; who ac- 
cordingly ſent the Earl of Worceſter into France with a Font of Maſlie Gold, 
to ſtand as her Deputy at the Solemnity. Upon this, and the Queen's Promi- 
ſes to obſerve the League ſtrictly, the French King and the Queen-Mother be- 
gan more tenderly to affect her, and the Duke of Alzn/on writ ſeveral Love- The Duke of 
Letters to her, while the French King and his Mother paſſionately interceded — 2 
for the Marriage. At this Time the ee upon many Conſiderations, began | 
to think it proper for her to marry ; but the Courtiers, for their own Intereſt, 
us'd as many to diſſuade her from it. At length the Queen-Mother of France 
became extreamly importunate, That her Son Alen/on might have leave to come 
and viſit her; and ſhe being weary'd with continual Letters and Meſſages, gave 
her Conſent ; but with this Precaution, That he ſhould not take it for any 
Diſhonour to him, if he return d without obtaining his Suit. But as ſoon as ſhe 
underſtood that his Brother Hexry was elected King of Poland, and that the 
King of France was dangerouſly ſick, ſhe gave Intimation to Alenſon, That he 
ſhould not too much haſten his Paſſage into England ; but ſhould firſt procure a 
Peace in France, and declare by ſome memorable Action his Affection towards 
the Proteſtants, by which he might become a more welcome Gueſt in England. 
Upon this, a Peace was concluded in France, and in ſome Places the Proteſtants 
were allow'd to exerciſe their Religion: And then again the French King and 
the Queen- Mother us'd all their Endeavours to promote the Marriage ; and 
withal, they requeſted of Queen Elizabeth, that if the Duke of Anjou took his 
Voyage into Poland by Sea, he might have publick Security to ſail through the 
Britiſh Ocean, To this laſt Requeſt, ſhe not only conſented with all Readineſs, 
but alſo offer'd him a 6 Fleet to conduct him. In the mean Time, . 
len ſon fell ſick of the Meaſles, which his Mother ſignify'd to Queen Elisabeth 
by Count Gondy, with an Excuſe for his not coming to England as he had de- 
termin'd. The Count found the Queen at Canterbury, who receiv'd him 
with great Honour; and Archbiſhop Parker gave as noble an Entertaiment to 
them both, as had been given to the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and King 
Henry the Eighth, at the ſame Palace in the Year 1519, | e ie 
In Scotland, ſince the Death of the Earl of Marre, there had been no Re- 7 far, 
gent; but now chiefly by the Procurement of Queen El/zzaberh, the Earl of ; 
"rt | OoOoOoOoO Morton 
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The Exrl of the valiant Walter Earl of Ex offer'd his Service to the 
Eſſex goes into 


Ireland. 


Ihe 
ſtrict a gainſt 
Puritans. 


all Things were ſtill in a quiet Condition, only the 


Morton was made Regent; who by the Authority of a Parliamentary Aſſembl . 
Enacted many profitable Laws, for the Defence of Religion againſt Papiſts 
and Hereticks, in the Name of the King: But the Protection and Keep- 
ing of the King's Perſon, was confirm'd to the young Earl of Marre, as a 
Right belonging to that Family; yet upon theſe Conditions, That no Papiſts 
nor Factious Perſons ſhould be admitted to his Preſence. In the mean Time the 
French King ſent his Ambaſiador to corrupt the Earls of Atholl and Huntley, 
with large Promiſes to 5 785 the Regent; while Queen Eligabeth as much la. 
bour'd to defend him, and inſiſted upon the Popiſh Cruelties in the late Mag. 
cre of Paris. But tho” by the Management of Killigreu, ſthe had drawn Duke 
Hamilton, the Earl of Huntley, and the molt Eminent of their Party to acknow- 
ledge the Regent upon indifferent Conditions; yet the Lord Grange, Governor 
of Edinburgh Caſtle, the Lord Humes, Biſhop Lidington and others, would by 
no means admit of the Regent's Government, but by Lidington's Advice, held 
out that Caſtle in the Name of the Queen of Scotland, relying upon the Strength 
of the Place, and the Promiſes of the French and Spaniards. When no Per. 
ſuaſions could prevail upon theſe Men, Queen E/:zabeth ſuffer'd her ſelf ro 
be intreated by the Regent, to ſend Forces, Guns and Ammunition, for attack- 
ing the Caſtle, upon Condition that ten Hoſtages ſhould be ſent into England, 
to be Security for returning all the Men and Ammunition, not loſt by the com- 
mon Hazard of War. The Conditions being ſettled, William Drury, Marſhal 
of the Garriſon at Berwick, with ſome great Ordnance, and fifteen hundred Sol- 
diers, and ſeveral brave Volunteers, enter'd into Scotland, and inveſted the Ca- 
ſtle, which after thirty three Days Siege was deliver'd up to the Regent for 
the King's Uſe, with all the Perſons that were in it. The Lord Grange and 
his Brother, with one or two more, were hang'd ; tho? extraordinary Offers 


are ſet- Were made to ſave the Life of the firſt : The Lord Humes and the reſt were 


det © 2 ſpar'd, through the gracious Interceſſion of Queen Elizabeth; Lidington was 


ent to Leith, where he dy'd, not without Suſpicion of Poiſon; a Man of an 
excellent Wit, and great Underſtanding, but too variable in his Temper. And 
now from this Time Scotland began to breath, after long Civil Wars; and the 
Commanders, as well as Soldiers of both Parties, betook themſelves to Sweden, 
France and the Nether/ands, where they reap'd more Laurels than they did in 
their own Country. As for the famous Biſhop of X, he was ſet at Liberty, 
but commanded immediately to depart out of England; and being beyond Sea, 
he till continu'd' to ſollicite the Cauſe of his Miſtreſs, the Queen of Scotland, 
with moſt of the Potentates of Chriſtendom; from whom he met with many 
Promiſes, but no effectual Performances. 


. 


In Ireland, many particular Inſurrections were made this Year by the O- : 


Conors, and the O-Moors, but more eſpecially by Mac Phelim and his Adhe- 


rents, who burnt Carickfergus, and committed many Outrages. Againſt theſe 

p: Queen; and with 
great Expence to himſelf, went over with ſeveral brave Adventurers. But meet- 
ing with many unexpected Difficulties, for which the Earl of Leiceſter has been 
much condemn'd, after the waſting of a Year's Time and much Treaſure, with 
no anſwerable Succeſs, he obtain'd leave to return home to Zrg/and. Here 
| | Queen and the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal State were much tormented with a new. Se& call'd Puritans, who under 
a Pretence of greater Purity in Doctrine and Diſcipline, endeavour'd to e- 
radicate Things that were well eſtabliſh'd, to make way for their own No- 
velties; therefore the Ber to prevent a Schiſm in the Church, command- 
ed the Law concerning Uniformity of Publick Prayers, to be in all Places put 
into Execution. It was thought the more necellary to reſtrain all new Opi- 


nions and Notions, by reaſon of one Peter Bourcher of the . Middle-Temple, 


wha panght Mgr If 23s wiOl 30 emen 
68h ads : e | | an 
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and ſo 4 e that Principle by his Practice, that it brought upon him 
the Guilt of Murder, for which he ſuffer'd Death, according to Law. 

The Duke of Alenſon, the moſt importunate of all the Queen's Suitors, by A. D 
Letters and Maveifeir the French Ambaſſador, now reviv'd his Amours, ane 
begg'd leave he might come into Englaud and profecure them in Perſon ; and 1574. 
the Queen having an Eſteem for him, and at preſent ſome Inclinations to marry, Reg =, 


ſhe granted him a ſafe Conduct, with Demonſtrations of great ON for his ,Alcnfon ve- 


Perſon. But before her Anſwer came to him, it was ſuſpected by the Queen-Mo- — 


ther, That he and the King of Navarre would remove her from the Government, 
and therefore they had Keepers ſet over them, and were committed to Cuſtody: 
For the Gui/es had ſuggeſted that Alen/on held intimate Correſpondence with 
Admiral Coligny, the Head of the Proteſtants in Frasce. But Thomas '' ilkes, 
Dale's Secretary, came privately to them both, and comforted them in the Queen 
of Englands Name, promiſing ſhe would omit no Oportunity to'relieve them : 
For which the ſubtle Queen-Mother made ſuch Complaints to as Elizabeth, 
that Vilkes was compell'd to go into France and beg Pardon for his Fault; tho' 
twenty five Years after, hereceiv'd the Honour of Knighthood from Navarre, 
when he was King of France. Queen Elizabeth ſent Thomas Randolph into 
France to the Queen-Mother, that if it were poſſible he might gain Reconcili- 
ation for Alen ſon her Son, and for the King of Navarre : But before he land- 


ed in France, King Charles dy'd in great Torment, as was hinted before; whoſe Th King of 


Funeral Obſequies were ſolemnly perform'd in St. Paul's Cathedral in London. e die, 
Now Henry the Third ſucceeding to the Crown of France, Queen Elizabeth 

ſent the Lord North to congratulate his Return out of Poland to his own In- 
heritance, and deſir'd him to reſtore Alenſon into Favour, but the Ambaſſador 
effected nothing material; for France, puſh'd on by its own fatal Deſtiny, ran 
deſperately into a Civil War. Nevertheleſs, the new King and his Mother ſent 

Le Garde into England, again to promote the Marriage with the Queen, and to 

divert the young Duke from War and FaQion at home. 


In theſe Times, Camden obſerves, Thatan extraordinary Exceſs in Apparel ENI in 4p- 
had ſpread it ſelf over all England, and the Habit of the Country, by a pecu- parel reſtrain d. 


liar Vice incident to an imitating Nation, grew into ſuch Diſeſteem, that Men 
by their New- faſhion'd Garments, and gaudy Attire, diſeover'd the Deformit 
and Weakneſs of their Minds, while they ſhin'd in their Silks laced or embroi- 
der'd with Silver and Gold. The Queen obſerving, that to maintain this Ex- 
ceſs, large Sums were yearly exported to buy Silks and other Foreign Orna. 
ments, to the impoveriſhing of the Republick; and that many, of the Nobilit 

that might be ſerviceable to the State, and others of noble Extra?, not only 
waſted their Eſtates, but alſo ran ſo much into Debt, as to be tempted to raiſe 
Commotions in the Nation; ſhe therefore commanded. them by Proclamation, 
That all Perſons ſhould within fourteen Days conform themſelves in Apparel 

to a certain preſcrib'd Faſhion, leſt they incurr'd the Severity of the Laws made 
under Henry the Eighth and Queen Mary: And ſhe began the Example herſelf 
in her own Court, But ſtill through the Untowardneſs of the Times, both the 
Proclamation and the Laws by ſeveral ſteps gave way to the Pride cf the Peo- 

le ; which alſo began to be attended with luxurious Banquets, and Prodigality 
in Buildings. For at this Time more large and magnifi ent Buildings were e- 
rected, than in any other Age before, to the great Ornament of the Kingdom, 
but as our Author ſays, to as great Decay of the glorious Hoſpitality of the Na- 
tion. | 7 h 


* 


Du, The Conſideration of ſome of theſe Matters was one Occaſion of the Meeting A. D. 


of a new Seſſion of Parliament, upon the eighth Day of February; which was 1 575. 
the very ſame Parliament that laſt. broke up in the Year 1572, and is not men- Reo, 2 

tion'd by Camden, and the common Hiſtorians, either for the Shortneſs of the Ms io, 
Seſſions, or the ſmall Importance of the Acts. Here one Subſidy, two Pi- Se, of the 
teenths and Tenths were granted the Queen, without any Oppoſition ; and the PP bore 
OY ä . Houſe rig. = 
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Houſe of Commons again defir'd, That her Majeſty would make the Nation 
happy in her. Marriage. To which ſhe anſwer'd by the Mouth of the Lord- 
Keeper Bacon, That tho' in her own private Thoughts ſhe was no ways diſpos'd 
towards Matrimony, yet for their Sakes, ſhe would ſurmount ker Aver ſion ; 
when all things ſhould concur agreeable to the Majeſly of her Perſon, 
the Dignity of the State, and Advantage of Religion. This Speech 

was che falt made by this great Man in Parliament, in which, in the Pre- 


The Lord ker ſence of bo:h Houſes, he among other Things declar'd, That her Majeſty's 
per's Speech. Affection: were ſo great to her People, that if the Virtues of all the Princes 


in Europe were united in her Perſon, ſhe would gladly employ them to their 
Good; and ſhe wih'd that the Benefits they receiv'd from her were Treble in 
Number, and Quadruble in GreatneſT and Goodneſs. Then as to the Aids 
they had granted, She e/leem'd their Readineſ7 to give, and the Heartineſs of 
their Love, more than ten Subſidies ; and ſhe was ready to return all back to 
them, with the ſume Alacrity it was granted, if the Neceſſities of the Realm, 
and their Security would permit it. After this Speech, this Parliament was 
Prorogu'd on the fifteenth Day of March from Time to Time, during five 
Years, till the Year 1520. 

Notwithſtanding the Queen of Scotland was (till a Priſoner, all was calm and 
quiet in England for this Lear; only a Difference aroſe between Sir Fohn Forſter 
Governor of Berwick, and Jobs Carmichill Warden of Liddeſdale in Scotland. 
In compoſing of which, the Regent himſelf having diſpleas'd the Queen of En- 
land, was oblig'd to come unarm'd before the Karl of Huntington the Engliſh 
Commiſſioner at Bondenrod ; and thus the Matter was compos'd, and the Re- 
ent ever continu'd conſtant in obſerving the Queen's Pleaſure, and to his great 
ommendation reſtrain'd the Free-Booters of the Borders, tothe Peace and Pro- 


The Earl of ſperity of both Kingdoms. In Ireland, the Earl of Eſx having reſign'd up his 


Eſſex in Ire- 


Command in U/fer to the Lord Deputy, as unable to proſecute his Deſigns with 
the ſmall Number allow'd him, he was commanded to re aſſume it; but he had 
ſcarce march'd againſt Tur7/ogh, but he receiv'd other Orders to finiſh the War, 
and make as honourable a Peace as he could. Which being ſoon effected, he 
march'd againſt the Hebredian Scots, who had ſeiz'd upon Clandeboy, and drove 
them into the retiring Places; and by the skilful Conduct of Norris attempted 
the Iſle of Rachlin, put four hundred of the Inhabitants to the Sword, forc'd the 
Caſtle, and garriſon'd it with Eugliſp. But in the midit of his ViRories and 
Succeſſes, he was again, contrary to Expectation, commanded to reſign his Au- 
thority; only as an ordinary Captain he had the Command of three hundred Men 
given him, and by the wicked Contrivances of the Earl of Leiceſtor was ever 
croſs'd in his good and honourable Deſigns. | 

In the Net her lands the Troubles and Commotions were greater; where Zu- 


Nether- 1g, Succeſſor to the Duke of Alva, was wholly reſolv'd to recover the Com- 


mand of the Seas, which Alva had neglected: But not being ſufficiently pr. 

vided with a Navy, he ſent Boiſchoit into England, that with the Queen's leave 
he might take up Ships and Seamen to act againſt the Hollanders and Zealan- 
ders; but this ſhe would not grant. Next he deſir'd, That the Queen would 
not take it amiſs, if the Engliſh Exiles in the Nether lands ſerv'd the King of 
Spain by Sea againſt the Ho/landers ; and that they might have free Acceſs to 
the Ports of England, to buy Proviſions for ready hes) This being alſo re- 
fus'd, he then requeſted, That the Dxrch, who were Rebels to the King of 
Spain, might be driven out of Eng/and; but neither would ſhe conſent to this, as 
being an Action void of Humanity, and contrary to the Laws of Hoſpitality. 
Yet becauſe ſhe would not be thought to violate the old Burgundian Alliance, ſhe 
commanded by Proclamation, That ſuch Dutch Ships as were in the Exgliſb 
Ports ſhould be ſtopp'd, and thoſe Dutch who had taken up Arms againſt the 
| King of Vain ſhould be hinder'd from entering the Ports of England, in which 


was nam'd the Prince of Orange, and fifty others of his Party. All this 117 
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did with the more Readineſs, becauſe Zuniga, at Interceſſion of the Eu- 
gliſb Ambaſſador, had remov'd the Earl of Weſtmorland, and other Eu- 
2liſþ. Fugitives out of the Spaniſh Dominions, and had alſo diſſolv'd the 
Engliſh" Seminary at Doway ; tho' inſtead of that, the Gui/es, through 
uy Procurement of Pope Gregory the Thirteenth, and eſtabliſh'd another at 
Rheims. 5 
And now the Politick Prince of Orange finding his Forces but ſmall, and 
having little Hopes of Aſſiſtance from England, enter'd into a grand Conſulta- 
tion with the Confederate States, to whole Protection they could moſt ſecurely 
betake themſelves; They knew the Princes of Germany were not all of one 
Opinion, parted from their Mony with Difficulty, and could not unanimouſly 
concur with them in their Religion; therefore they were not Perſons proper 
for their Purpoſe... Next they ſaw the French were involv'd in a Civil War, 
and had ſufficient Imployment at home; beſides the Remembrance of the old 
Reſentments and Fewds between them and the Duzch; therefore neither were 
they thought proper for this critical Jun&ture. There remain'd then only the 
Engliſh, if they might be obtain'd, as beſt for their Deſigns, of the ſame pro- 
feſs d Religion, and of a Language not much different, ſtrong in Shipping, and 
rich in Merchandize. After a full Conſultation, they ſent over an honourable The cmfede- 
Embaſſie of ſeveral Perſons, with Doctor Melſen; who in an eloquent Oration % Sa, 
offer'd the Countries of Holland and Zealand to be poſſeſs'd or FEI by the Elizabeth for 
Queen, as being deſcended from the Princes of Holland, by Philippa, Wife ler Frodo. 
to the great Edward the Third, Daughter of Milliam of Bavaria, Count of 
Hannault and Hollaud; by whoſe other Siſter, the Hereditary Right of choſe 
Provinces came to the King of Spain. To this Offer the Queen took time to 
reply, and after mature Conſideration, her Anſwer was, That ſhe was not yet ſa- 
tisfy'd how ſhe might with her Honour and a ſafe Conſtience take thoſs Pro- 
winces into her Protection, much leſs into her Poſſeſſion ; but promi d to deal 
earneſtly with the Spaniard fo 28 them a happy Peace. Shortly: after 
Zuniga the Governor of the Netherlands dy'd ; upon. which the States of 
Brabant and Flanders, and the other Provinces, aſſum'd the ancient Admini- 
{tration and Authority in the Republick; which the King of Spain was com- 
pell'd to confirm to them, till ſuch time as Don John of Auſtria was come a- 
mong them, whom he deſign'd for their Governor. In the mean time 8 
Elizabeth, in behalf of the King of Spain, ſent William Daviſon as umbaſſador 
to thoſe Provinces, to exhort them to a peaceable and quiet Condition; which 
rov'd of no great Effect, by reaſon of the continual Outrages of the Spaniſh 
oldiers. 
_ Theſe daily increas'd, and the Inhabitants were roughly treated and harraſs'd A. D. 
with all manner of Injuries ; Antwerp, the moſt beautiful and famous Place of 14 
Trade in all Europe, was miſerably pillag'd, and the Houſe of the Engliſb 5 2. 
Merchants rifled; inſomuch that the States were driven to take up Arms, and Reg. 5. 
Emiſſaries were ſent, to all neighbouring Princes. To Queen El:zabeth was — 1 
ſent Monſieur D' Aubigny, both to repreſent the juſt Reaſons they had for taking lands. 
up Arms, and likewiſe to borrow, a large Sum of Mong. to enable them to re- 
dit the Spaniard; but ſhe being certainly inform'd, That they had firſt ſu d to 
the French King for Aid, deny d the Requeſt, yet promis'd earneſtly to inter- 
cede with the King of Spain for a Peace. And to that Purpoſe ſhe ſent 
Sir John Smith, who was Couſin-German bo King Edward the Sixth, a Man 
of Spaniſh Behaviour, and well known tot at King, who honourably receiv'd 
him at his Court; where this Ambaſſador with ſuch Diſcretionretorted the de- 
tracting Speeches of the Arch-Biſhop of Toledo and the Spaniſh Inquiſitors, who 
would not admit the Queen's Title of Defender of the Faith, that he obtain'd 
Thanks from the King of Spain himſelf, who deſir'd him not to mention the 
Matter to his Queen, and gave ſtrict Command that the Title ſhould be admit- 
ted. At this time Don oba of Auſtria, natural Son to the Emperor Charles the ben Jobs ce 


Fifth, 
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Fifth, came into the Netherland with Supream Power; to whom Queen Ei. 

abet h ſent Edward Horſey, Governor of the Iſle of Wight, to congratulate 

his Arrival, and offer him Aſſiſtance in caſe the Confederate States call'd the 

French into the Netherlands. Yet at the ſame time, as a compleat Politician, 

upon the great Importunity of theſe States, ſhe ſent them twenty thouſand 

Pounds Sterling, upon Condition they ſhould neither change their Prince nor 

Religion, receive no French in their Country, nor yet refuſe a Peace, if 

Don Jobn ſhould condeſcend to reaſonable Conditions: But if he embrac'd a 

Peace, then the Mony thould be paid to the Spaniſh Soldiers, who were ready 

to Mutiny for want of Pay, So careful was this great Queen to retain theſe 

wavering Provinces in their Fidelity and Obedience to the King of Spain. 

England was at this time in a pleaſant Calm and Quiet, and the Trade be. 

tween the Engliſh and Portugueze was inlarg'd; and at this time ſome Studi- 

ous Heads, excited with a Jaudable Deſire to diſcover the more remote Regions 

of the World, undertook a Voyage to try if they could find any Sea upon the 

North Parts of America, leading to the wealthy Coaſt of Cathay. by which 

might be join'd in one Commerce the Riches of both the Eaſt and Weſt Parts of 

the Globe. In this Voyage was imploy'd Martin Forbiſher, who ſet Sail 

from Harwich the eighteenth Day of June; and the ninth of Augsft, enter'd 

into that Northern Bay or Sea, but could paſs no further by reaſon of the 

Snow and Ice. The like Expedition was undertaken two Years after, but with 

= rag e no better Succeſs. In this Year 1576, dy'd Maximilian the Emperor, a Prince 
— Jacceeds, Who had merited much from N Elizabeth and the Engliſh ; and there- 
upon the famous Sir Phzlip Ci 75 was ſent to his Son Rodolphus King of the 
Romans to condole his Father's Death, and congratulate his Acceſſion to the 

Empire; as alſo to do the like to the Elector Palatine, Frederick the Third, 

with his ſurviving Son. | 

As Germany had a great Loſs from the Death of theſe Princes, ſo England 

and Ireland, in Proportion, had no leſs from that of Walter Earl of Eſex; 

who by the Envy of wicked Leiceſter was recall'd from Ireland, and by his 

Fears ſent back again with the empty Title of Earl Marſhal of Ireland; where 

with Grief, a bloody Flux, and probably with ſomething worſe, he ended 

his Days in great Torment, In the midſt of his Pains, by a kind of a prophe- 

tick Spirit, he deſir'd his Friends about him, to admoniſh his Son, who was 

The Death of then ſcarce ten Years of Age, To have always in his Thoughts the thirty ſixth 
the Earl of Tear of his Age, as the utmoſt Boundary of his Life, which neither he nor 
—_ his Father could paſs, and to which his Son could never arrive, as will be 
ſhew'd in its proper Place. He likewiſe ſaid to young Homines his Page, We 

have been both poiſon'd, you have only loft your Hair, but I muſt! loſe my Life. 

This was believ'd to have been effected by one Crompron, by the Procurement 

of Leiceſter ; which Suſpicion was much increas'd by that Earl's Behaviour 
immediately after his Death, who having by large Promiſes and Mony put 

away Douglaſs Sheffeild by whom he had à Son, openly marry'd Eex's Wi- 

His iti dow. For tho? it was reported that he had already marry'd her in private, yet 
marries Lei Sir Francis Knotles her Father, who was well acquainted with Ceiceſter's ra- 
5 5 ving Amours, would not believe him in earneſt unleſs he himſelf was preſent 
at 14 Marriage, and had it teſtify'd by a publick Notary. At this time alſo 
dy'd Sir Anthony Cook, a learned Man, who had been School-Maſter to King 
Edward the Sixth, who had given ſuch a learned Education to his five 0 
ters, above their Sex, that he marry'd them all to Men of great Note and Ho- 
nour: The firſt to the great Lord Burleigh, the ſecond tothe Lord Keeper Ba- 
con, the third to Sir Thomas Hobby who dy'd Ambaſſador in France, the fourth 
to Sir Ralph Roulet, and the fifth to Sir Henry Killigrew. 
A. D Hitherto the Papiſts in Fng/and had met with nothing but fair and calm 
„ Weather, and by a tender Connivance enjoy'd their own Way of Worſhip in 
* 57 6 their Houſes in a manner without Puniſhment ; and tho? they were gg. = 
> eg. =, ; . y 
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by the Laws of the Land, yet the merciſul Queen thought that Violence was 
not to be offer'd to their Conſciences. But after the Thunders of the Vatican 
were levell'd againſt the Queen, this fair Seaſon turn'd gradually into Clouds 
and Tempeſts, and caus'd a ſtrict Law in 1571 againſt any who ſhould bring 
any Bulls from Rome, or any Marks of Papal Obedience, or ſhould reconcile 
any Perſon to the Church of Rowe. Yet there was no Man in ſix Years time 
roceeded againſt upon that Law, tho' ſome were apprehended who had bro- 

Len it: But this Year, Cuthbert Main, a Prieſt, was the firſt who felt the Se- n. if put 

verity of it; who being an obſtinate Maintainer of the Pope's Authority againſt a Par. 

his Prince, was put to Death at Launſton in Cornwall; and one Tragion, a Gen- 

tleman, who had harbour'd him, was condemn'd to loſe his Eſtate, and to 

perpetual Impriſonment. | 1 

he Queen was every Day more neceſſitated to be ſtrict and vigilant, in re- 

lation to thoſe of the Romiſh Religion, by reaſon of their many Plots and Con- 

ſpiracies, not only at home, but alſo in Scotland and the Netherlands. In Dem john“ 

which laſt Country, Don John, the Governor, tho' he pretended nothing 3 ci 

but Peace and Gratitude to Queen Eligabeth, yet through a reſtleſs and trea- ik 
cherous Diſpoſition, he ſecretly treated with the Pope to deprive her of her 

Kingdom, and himſelf to marry the Queen of Scotland, and to invade England 
both from Ireland and Scotland; of all which Deſigns the Prince of Orange 
ave her the firſt Intelligence. Upon which, finding the Spaniard's deep Dil. 

{mulation, the great Hardſhips of the Confederate States, and the Dangers _. | 

threatning the Proteſtant Religion, ſhe enter'd into a League with the ſaid The wen 

States, for mutual Defence both at Sea and Land, upon certain fix'd Conditi- reds oY 

ons; by which ſhe was to aſſiſt them with one thouſand Horſe and five thou- cmfederare 

ſand Foot, whoſe Eng/iſþ Commander ſhould be admitted into the Council of e. 
the Eſtates: But becauſe ſhe would not be flander'd with aſſiſting Rebels 

againſt their Prince, ſhe ſent Thomas Wilkes to the King of Spain with theſe 

Informations: That ſhe had always endeavour'd to P the Netherlands Her Dol 

in Obedience to the King of Spain; and had us d both Perſuaſions and Threat- . 

- nings to the Prince of Orange to accept of a Peace: But withal, if the King 
of Haie expected to have his Subjects obedient to him, ſhe requeſted him to 
do Juſtice to his afflicted People, and reſtore their Privileges; and likewiſe to 
remove Don Jobs from his Government, who was not only her mortal Ene- 
my, but labour'd by all Methods to reduce the Netherlands to an intire Ser- 
«© vitude. If this were granted by the King of Hain, ſhe then faithfully pro- 
© mis'd, That if the States perform'd not their Allegiance to him, as they had 
© oblig'd themſelves by Ingagements to her, ſhe would utterly abandon them, 
© and uſe all her Forces to compel them. While Wiltes remonſtrated theſe 
Matters in ain, Don Jobs on the other Side ſent his Ambaſſador to Queen 
Elizabeth, highly accuſing the States for their unreaſonable Diſobedience, and 
making a large Apology, and an Enumeration of the Reaſons why he had again 
taken up Arms. Thus Queen Elizabeth ſate as an Heroical Princeſs and Arbi- 
ter between the Spaniards, French, and Confederate States: Which was very 
agreeable to what an Author who wrote in thoſe Times obſerv'd, That France 
and Spain were the Ballances in the Scale of Europe, and England the Beam to 
turn them either Way; for they (till prevail'd, to whom ſhe adher'd. 

Great Numbers went out of Zxg/and into the Netherlands about this time, A, D. 
particularly 70h North, Eldeſt Son to the Lord North, John Norris, ſe- 1 78 
cond Son to the Lord Norris, Henry Cavendiſb, and Thomas Morgan, Colo- ) * 
nels, with many Volunteers, to learn Military Experience. There came alſo Reg. 5 
Caſamire the Elector Palatine's Son, with an Army of German Horſe and 
Foot, at the oven of England's Charge. Upon their Arrival Don John, 
aſſiſted by the Prince of Parma, and other chief Speniſþ Commanders, bein 
aſſur'd of Victory, ſet furiouſly upon them, before they expected him, yet a 
ter a long Fight was forc'd to retreat: Then wheeling about, and endeayour- 
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The Engliſh ing to break through certain Hedges and Coverts, where the Engliſh and 

n Scorch Volunteers had plac'd themſelves, he was again repuls'd; for the Es. 

| gliſh and Scotch were ſo violently hot in the Conflict, that throwin away 

N ä their Garments, they fought bravely in their Shirts faſten'd about their Thighs, 

| | Norris the Engliſh Genera], fighting valiantly, had three Horſes flain under 

| him, and gain'd great Reputation; as alſo did Stuart a Scotehman, Pingham 

Lieutenant to Cavendiſh, and William Markham. To comfort the affficted 

Provinces, Ambaſſadors were ſent from the Emperor, and the French King, 

| and laſtly from the Queen of England, with Commiſſions to procure Conditi- 

| | ons of Peace; but they return'd without effecting any thing, by reaſon that 

Don John refus'd to admit the Proteſtant Religion, and the Prince of Orenge 

refus'd to return into Holland. About this time Egremond Ratcliff, Son to 

the Earl of Saſſex, who had been a violent Man in the Rebellion in the 

North, and now ſerv'd under the Spaniard, was accus'd by the Engliſh Fugi- 

tives, that he was ſecretly ſent to aſſaſſinate Don John ; but whether it was 

true or falſe, he was thereupon apprehended and put to Death. The Spar;- 

ards affirm'd that at his Execution he confeſs'd, That he was freed out of 

. London Tower, and mov'd by Valſingbam's large Promiſes to commit this 

Fact; but the Engliſh that were — deny'd that he confeſs'd any ſuch 

thing, tho? the Engliſh Rebels us'd all means to extort this Confeſſion from 

The Death of him. Shortly after Don Jobs himſelf dy'd, as ſome ſay of Grief, for being 

Dow Jens. neglected by the King of ain his Brother; a Man of an inſatiable Ambition, 

| who firſt aim'd at the Kingdom of Tunis, and then that of Zng/and, and who 

without the Privity of the Kings of France or Spain, had made a League with 
the Gui/es, for the Defence of both Crowns. | 

In the mean time new Alterations began to be made in the Kingdom of Scor- 

land, where the Earl of Morton ſtill govern'd as Regent; who tho' he was a 

Man of great Wiſdom and Valour, was now ſo overcome with Avarice, that he 

The Eri ꝗ became univerſally hated. W hereupon, with the joint Conſent of the Nobility, 

+1 from bis the Adminiſtration of the Government was transferr'd to the King, tho? he was yet 

Regency n but twelve Years of Age; and twelve of the principal Lords were appointed to 

Scotland attend in Council, three of them by Courſe for three Months; among whom 

the Earl of Morton was one, that he might not ſeem to be totally laid aſide. The 

oung, but underſtanding King, having aſſum'd the Adminiſtration to himſelf, 

mmediately ſent the Earl of Dumferlis to Queen Elizabeth, acknowledging 

her great Favours to him, and defir'd to have the Treaty of Edinburghconfirm'd ; 

and withal, That his ancient Patrimony in Esgland, deſcending from his Grand- 

father and Grand-mother, the Earl and Counteſs of Lenox, might be deli- 

ver'd to him, as neareſt Heir. The Queen readily promis'd to grant the for- 

mer Demands, but a little heſitated on the latter; for ſhe would not grant, 

That Arabella, Daughter of Charles the King of Scotland's Uncle, and born in 

' England, was next Heir to the Lands in 4 mn nor would ſhe allow the Am- 

baſſador% Proof out of Hiſtory, that the Kings of the Scots, born in Scotland, 

did anciently hold the Earldom of Huntington by Right of Inheritance. Yer 

ſhe commanded a Sequeſtration to be made of the Revenues of thoſe Lands by 

| Burghly Maſter of the Wards; and ſignify'd to the Ambaſſador, That the King 

N ſhould ſatisfie his Grand- mother's Creditors out of the Lands of the Earl of 

Lenox in Scotland. For ſhe took it unkindly that the King had recall'd the 

Infeoffment of the Earldom of Lenox made to his Uncle and his Heirs, and 

to the Prejudice of the Lady Arabella; tho? it was a Privilege of the Kings of 


” +» Scotland to revoke prejudicial Donations made in their Minority. The Earl 
of Morton in the mean time, not enduring the Diſgrace of being remov'd from 
his Regency,regarded not the Form of Government lately made, but drew the 


Adminiſtration of all Affairs to his own Perſon, and kept the King in his own 
Power at the Caſtle of Ster/ing, admitting none to his Preſence, but whom he 


pleas d. The Lords being exaſperated at this Preſumption, made the * 
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of Arholl their Commander, and in the King's Name levy'd a powerful Army, 
and prepar'd to ingage the Earl of Morton: But by the Interceſſion of Bave, 
the Engliþ Ambaſlador, they were reſtrain'd from Blood-ſhed ; and Morton, as 
weary of Employment, withdrew himſelf to his own Houſe, but the Earl of 
Atholl ſoon after dy'd not without Suſpicion of Poiſon. 

While all Things ſeem'd ſafe and ſecure in Fugland, the King of Spain and ge and 
Pope Gregory the Thirteenth held ſecret Conſultations, to invade at once both c, Fay 
England and Ireland, and to work the abſolute Ruin of their moſt formidable England. 
M Elizabeth, Religion was the main Pretext, yet the Pope's 
chief Deſign was to gain the Kingdom of Ireland for his Son James Boncom- 

Pagni, whom he had made Marqueſs of Fincola; and the King of Hain's In- 
tention was ſecretly to relieve the 1rz/þ Rebels, as Queen. Eligabeth had af- 
ſiſted the Dutch; while Amity in Expreſſions was all the Time maintain'd on 
both Sides. Theſe two well knowing, that the greateſt Strength of England 
conſiſted in the Royal Navy, and Merchant Ships, projected, that the Italian 
and Low-Country Merchants ſhould hire what Veſſels they could for long Voya- 
g2s; while they were abſent the Queen's Navy might be ſurpriz'd by a fupe- 
rior Fleet; and at the ſame Time Thomas Stukeley, an Engliſh Fugitive, 
ſhould join himſelf to the Iriſb Rebels with new Forces. For be by his large 
and ſpecious Promiſes to the Pope, of procuting the Kingdom of Ireland for 
his natural Son, had fo inſinuated himſelf with the ambitions old Man, that 
he adorn'd him with the glorious Titles of Marqueſs, Earl, Viſconnt and Ba- 
ron, of the principal Places of that Kingdom; and made him Commander over 
eight hundred Italian Soldiers, to be employ'd in the Ir; War. With theſe 
Forces Stukeley ſet fail from Civita YVecchia, and at length arriv'd at Portugal; 

where he and his Forces were by the Divine Providence diverted another Way. 
For Don Sebaſtian King of Portugal, the chief Commander in the defign'd Ex- = * 4. 
pedition againſt England, being firſt to diſpatch a War in 2 in favour of - 
Mahomet the Son of Abdalla King of Fez,.perſuaded S$tukeley to accompa 
him firſt with his Italian Forces, into Africa, after which they would both 
join againſt Ireland. To this Motion Srukeley ſoon confented, and therein 
met with his Deſtiny; for in that memorable Battel where three Kings were 
{lain, both he and DAP ian loſt their Lives. Had not Sebaſtian's Fate divert- 
ed the Spaniard's Mind from the Invaſion of England, to the Hopes of gaipin 

the Kingdom of Portugal, a violent Storm of War had fallen upon England. 
But upon Notice of this great Change, the Engliſh Fleet which waited for 
Stukeley upon the Coaſts of Ireland was call'd home; and Sir Henry Sidney, 
who had been Lord Deputy about eleven Years, reſign'd his Place to Sir Wil. 
liam Drury, Preſident of Munſter; leaving a Reputation behind him anfwe- 
rable to the Greatneſs of his Wiſdom and Valour, 

In the following Year John Caſimire, Son to Frederick the Elector Palatine, A. D. 
came into England to excuſe himſelf about fome Miſcarriages in the Nether- 1 579. 
lands, for which the French were chiefly blamable. He was moſt honourably p E 21 
receiv'd, and conducteg with great Pomp into London, with lighted Torches, 

by the Lord- Mayor and Aldermen, and to the Court by the chief of the No- 
bility; where he was entertain'd with Tiltings, Tournaments, and magnificent 
Banquets, and honour'd with the Order of St. George, the Queen her ſelf put- 
ting on the Carter about his Leg: And after the vers of an annual Penſion 
on him, and many Preſents made to him, he return'd into the Netherlands, 
where Alexander Farneſe, Prince of Parma, was now made Governor. Not The Price f 
long after Queen Elizabeth ſupply'd the States with large Sams of Mony; for mo —_ 
which William Daviſon, the Queen's Agent, brought into Zxg/and the anci- therlands, 
ent Jewels and rich Plate of the Houſe of Burgundy, mortgag'd by Matthias 
of Auſiria, and the Confederate States. | 785 | 
In the midſt of theſe Times of Action, Mill the Duke of Alenſon, lately 
made Duke of Anjou, purſu'd his Amours with Queen Elisgaberb. For the 0 
| Pppppz _ | Pro- „ 
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Ae 0 Proſecution of which, the laſt Year two ſeveral Ambaſſadors were ſent into 
was ted England, and after that a third call'd Simier, a compleat Courtier, and exqui- 
lz abeck. ſitely vers'd in all the Arts of Love, who came accompany'd with a great Num- 

ber of the French Nobility; whom the Queen entertain'd in ſuch an obliging 
Manner, that Leiceſter began to rage, as if his Hopes were now quite blaſted, 
And about this Time, when Aſbley, a Lady of the Bed-Chamber, covertly com- 
mended that Earl to her for a Husband, ſhe with Reſentment reply'd, Do you 
think me 05 unlike my ſelf, and ſo regardleſs of my Royal Dignity, as to pre- 
fer the Servant I made my ſelf, before the greateſt Princes of Chriftend'n ? 
Simier never ceas'd by all inſinuating and amorous Inventions to perſuade the 
Queen to marry the Duke of Anjou ; in which he gain'd ſo much Ground, 
that Leiceſter reported he wrought by the Power of Love-Potions, and other 
Infernal Arts. And $Simzer on the other Side us'd his utmoſt Endeavours to re- 
move Leiceſter from the Queen's Favour, and firſt diſcover'd to her his Mar. 
riage with the Earl of Eſex's Widow: Which ſo provok'd the Queen, that ſhe 
confin'd Leiceſter to the Caſtle at Greenu ich, and deſign'd to have ſent him to 
the Tower, had not the generous Earl of Suſſex, tho? his greateſt Adverſary, 
diſſuaded her, declaring, That none ought to be moleſted for contracting a law- 
ful Marriage. Nevertheleſs Leiceſter was ſo incens'd at his Confinement, that 
e turn'd all his Thoughts upon Revenge; and ſome ſay he hir'd one Teuder 
of the yy Guards to aſſaſſinate the French Ambaſſador. It is certain that the 
Queen by Proclamation commanded, That no Perſon ſhould offer any Affront 

; to the Ambaſſador, or any of his Attendants. About which Time it happen'd, 

The Queen i. That while the Queen for her Pleaſure was rowing in her Barge upon the Thames, 
in the Company of Simier, the Earl of Lincoln, and her Vice-Chamberlain Hat- 
ton, a young Man out of a Boat diſcharg'd a Gun, and ſhot one of the Queen's 
Bargemen through both his Arms. At which the Queen, who ſat near him, 
enerouſly threw him her Scarfe for his Wounds, without any fear of her own 
erſon; and when the offending Party was brought to his Trial, and ſo to the 
Gallows, upon his Proteſtation that he had no malicious Intent, ſhe freely par- 
don'd him. Some would have perſuaded her, that it was deſign'd againſt her 
Majeſty or the French Ambaſſador ; but ſhe was ſo far from ſuſpeRing her Sub- 
jects, that ſhe often ſaid, She would not believe any Thing againſt them, which 
4 Mother would not believe againſt her Children. A few Days after, the Duke 

Alenſoncome: of Anjou himſelf came into England Incognito, and unexpeRedly addreſs d 

[acognit9- himſelf to the Queen at Greenwich, where they had ſome ſecret Diſcourſes to- 
gether; and then without being known but to a very few, he return'd into 
France. After a Month or two the Queen commanded all her great Men, 
Burleigh Lord-Treaſurer, Suſſex, Leiceſter, Hatton and Walſingham, to conſi- 
der and draw up all the ſeveral Miſchiefs and Advantages that would accrue 
from this Marriage ; which being nicely enumerated and examin'd, the Balance 
was ſo even, that nothing was determin'd by them. 

As in England there began to be ſeveral Fears from this French Man, ſo 
there were in Scotland at the ſame Time from another call'd E/me Stuart, 
Lord D' Aubigny, who now came into Scotland to viſit the young King his 
Couſin. He was the Son of John Stuart, Brother to Matthew Earl of Le- 
ox the King's Grand- father, and had Denomination from Aubigny in France, 
which Title Charles the Seventh King of France bad anciently conferr'd upon 

ohm Stuart of the Family of Lenox, who being General of the Scorch Army 
in France, vanquiſh'd the Engliſh in one Battel, and was ſlain by them in ano- 
ther; and from that Time the Title belong'd to the younger Brothers of that 
Houſe. This Eſine Stuart was embrac'd by King James with get Affection, 
made Lord Chamberlain of Scotland, Governor of Dunbriton Caſtle, and created 
firſt Earl and then Duke of Lenox. The Fears from this conſiderable Man a- 
roſe from his being devoted to the Gxzi/es, and the Popiſh Religion; and what 


ſtill increas'd them was his applying himſelf to the Earl of Morton's 3 
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and his contriving to call home Thomas Carre Lord of Ferniſbuſt, who of all 

Men was moſt in the Intereſt of the Scorch Queen. In the ſame Year a Grant 7h Beginning 
was procur'd from the Turkiſþ Emperor, That the Eng/iſh Merchants might gg 
exerciſe a free Trade in all Places of his Dominions, as well as other neigh- 

bouring Nations: Upon which was erected the remarkable Company of Tur- 

key Merchants; managing a moſt gainful Trade to Conſtantinople, Smyrna, 

Egypt, Aleppo, Cyprus, and other Parts, for Spices, Cottons, Raw-vilks, La- 
peſtries, Indico, Currants, and other Commodities. About the ſame Time s, Nichols 
dy'd the Lord-Keeper, the famous Sir Nicholas Bacon; a Man of ſingular EN ho 
Wiſdom, admirable Eloquence and Memory, and a great Support in the cd, hin. 
Queen's Privy-Council: In whoſe Place ſucceeded Sir Thomas 1 the 

Queen's Sollicitor, with the Title of Lord-Chancellor of England. Bacon's 

Death was follow'd by that of Sir Thomas Greſham Citizen of London and 

the Queen's Merchant; who for an Ornament to his Country, and for the Be- 

nefit of Merchants, built a noble Walking-Place in London, which the Queen 

nam'd The Royal Exchange ; and gave a large Houſe he had in the City to 


the Profeſſors of ſeveral Sorts of Learning, ſince call'd Greſham-College. 
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— 4 VIII. There was now a general Calm throughout the Queen's Domi- A. D. 
Sw. nions, only ſome Diſturbances were rais'd in Ireland by Fitz- Morris, and by 8 
de. the Landing of ſome Spaniſh and Italian Soldiers, all which were ſoon ſup- £3 99: 
preſs'd. But about this Time there aroſe other Kinds of Diſquiets in the Na- Reg. =. 
tion from the reſtleſs Endeavours of many of the Romyſþ Party, and from the 
Management and Contrivances of Foreign Seminaries, which had been for- 
merly erected to propagate their Religion in Z»g/and, In theſe Seminaries, Dyer: from 
among other Diſputations, it was concluded, That the Pope had ſuch a Pleni. , 
« tude of Power, by Divine Rigbt, over the whole Chriſtian World, both 
< in Eccleſiaſtical and Secular Matters, that by Vertue thereof it was lawful for 
him to Excommunicate Kings, abſolve their Subjects from their Oaths of Al- 
© legiance, and deprive them of their Kingdoms. From theſe Seminaries this 
Year there came two Emiſſaries into England, Robert Parſons, and Edmund 
Campian, both Engliſhmen and Jeſuits. Parſons was a Somerſetſhire Man, of 
a furious and violent Temper, and of an ungenteel Behaviour ; Campian was 
a Londoner, well bred, and of a ſweet and elegant Tongue ; and both of them 
had been bred up in the Univerſity of Oxford, and had profeſs'd the Proteſtant 
Religion. Theſe Men, upon their coming over into Zng/and, appear'd ſome- 
times in a Military Habit, ſometimes in the Dreſs of Gentlemen, at other 
Times in the Habits of the Clergy, and ſometimes like Apparators, and fre- 
uented the Country Houſes, and Seats of the Popiſh Nobility and Gentry. 
Þarſons was ſo warm with ſeveral of them for the direct depoſing the Queen, 
that ſome of them were ſtrongly inclin'd to deliver him into the Hands of the | 
Magiſtrates. But Campian, more moderate, made it his chief Buſineſs to convert and from ro. 
the People by his Writings, which were ſolidly anſwer'd by Doctor Whitaker, li Filer. 
However theſe two Emiſſaries caus'd no ſmall Diſturbances; nor were there | 
others wanting of the ſame Party, who publiſh'd in Print, That the Pope and 
King of Spain had reſolved to conquer the Kingdom of England; and this to in- 
ſpire their own Faction with Corres and to terrifie others from their Allegi- 
ance to their Prince and Country. he Queen being thus attack'd both by 
the Arms and Artifices of the Pope and Spaniard, publiſh'd a ſharp Procla- 
mation in which ſhe caution'd theſe Kind of Men To behave themſelves pru- 
dently and modeſtly, and not to irritate her Fuſtice any farther againſt Tal. 3 
for ſhe was now reſolv'd not to be cruel to her ſelf and good Subjetts any longer, 
by ſparing ſuch Miſereants, as they had ſhown themſelves. | | 
D'. Towards the E 8 of theſe Emiſſaries, a new Seſſion of Parliament met 7 id 5:7: 
ce. on the ſixteenth. ay of January; which was the ſame Parliament that firſt — Crag 
met in the Year 1572, and the ſecond Time in the Year 1575, and is not men- ½ Nun. 
tion'd 


* 
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tion'd in the right Year by Camden and the Common Hiſtorians. In this Par- 
liament an AR was made for the retaining the Queen's Subjects to their Obe- 
dience, chiefly againſt thoſe of the Romzh Religion; in which it was again 
made Treaſon for any to reconcile themſelves or others to the Church of Rome, 
and all Abſenters from the Church of England were condemn'd to pay twenty 
Pounds a Month. It was likewiſe unanimouſly reſolv'd to grant the Queen one 
Subſidy, two Fifteenths, and one Fenth of all the Revenues of the Kingdom.“ 
After which, the Parliament was prorogud on the eighteenth Day of 
March, from Time to Time, ? till it was finally diſſolv'd in the Year 1583, 
after it had continu'd in Being, by fourſcore ſeveral Prorogations, near twelve 
Years. - | 
In this Year 1580, was the Return of the famous Captain Francis Drake, 
who after a three Years celebrated Voyage round the Tereſtrial Globe, and 
many wonderful Adventures and Diſcoveries, arriv'd at Plymonth, where he 
firſt took Shipping, with vaſt Quantities of Gold and Silver, taken from the 
Spaniards, in ſeveral Parts of America. The 8 recetv'd him very graci- 
ouſly, and fecur'd the Treaſure he brought by Way of Sequeſtration, that it 
might be ready, if the Spaniard ſhould demand it. His Ship was drawn up 
into a little Creek near Deptford upon the Thames, as a Monument of his for. 
tunate failing round the World ; where with great Ceremony he entertain'd 
the Queen, who conferr'd upon him the Honour of Knighthood. But Mex- 
aoza, the King of Spain's Ambaſſador in England, ſoon ſhew'd his Reſent- 
ments, and vehemently demanded Reftitution of the Goods, and further com- 
plain'd, That the Zng/iþ had fail'd upon the Indian Ocean. To whom it was 
anſwer'd, That the Goods were already ſequeſter'd, and ready to make the 
King of Spain Satisfaction, notwithſtanding the Queen had expended more 
Mony againſt the Rebels incourag'd by. him in Ezgland and Ireland, than 
« what Captain Drake had brought home: And as for his Sailing on the Ja- 
© Jian Ocean, That was as lawful for the Queen's Subjects as his own, ſince 
© the Sea and Air were common to all Men. Notwithſtanding all which, a great 
Sum of Mony was repaid to Pedro Sebara, the King of Spain's Agent in this Bu- 
ſineſs, which was not reſtor'd to the legal Owners, but employ'd againſt the 
Queen's Intereſt in the Netherland Wars, as was diſcover'd afterwards, whenit 
was too late to remedy the Miſchief. 
About theſe Times new Commotions aroſe in Ireland from the Family of the 
O-Coners ; but this Conſpiracy was timely ſuppreſs'd by the great Care of Ar- 
thur Lord Grey, Deputy of the Kingdom, who by terrifying others, brought 


* Turlogh Lenigh to Terms of Peace, who had rais'd Diſturbances in Ver, and 


reduc'd the O-Brians, and the O Moors to Submiſſion. About the fame Time, 
great Feuds alfo aroſe among the Scorch Nobility ; - one Party having terrible 
Jealouſies of Lenox Lord D' Aubigny, left he ſhould abuſe the extraordinary 
Favours of the young King, by inducing him to marry into France, and bring 
back the Popiſh Religion into Scotland. Lenox by his Letters purg'd himſelf 
to Queen E1zabeth, and openly profeſs'd himſelf of the Proteſtant Religion; 
yet ſtill many Endeavours were us'd to remove him from the King's Perſon ; 
but they were ſo far from taking Effect, that on the contrary the Earl of Mor- 
ton, the laſt Regent and Head of the contrary Party, was ſhortly after accus'd. 
by the Earl of Arran of being acceſſary to the Murder of the Lord Daruly the 


The Ear of King's Father, and thrown into Priſon. Notwithſtanding all the Means the 
Morton be- 


land 


headed in Scot- 


_ riouſly for the King of Spain, and inveſted Steenwick in Freezland; againſt 


Queen could uſe to fave him, not long after he was publickly beheaded at Edin- 
burgh ; becoming a memorable Inſtance of the Mutability of Fortune, who 
from the Height of Grandeur, came to this fatal End: A Man whotho' he had 


many noble Qualities, yet by his Ambitious Pra g ices, had occaſton'd many vi- 


olent Convulſions, and the Loſs of much Blood in his own Country. 
In the Netherlands, about this Time, the Count Rhineberg proceeded victo- 


whom 


* 
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whom the States ſent the Engliſh General Norris, who worſted Rhineberg's 
Party, and rais'd the Siege: But afterwards ingaging with Ferdagothe Spaniard 
at Northone, even when the Victory was almoſt gain'd, the Fortune of the 
Battel turn'd, Norris was defeated and wounded, and a great Number of his 
Men ſlain; among whom were Cotton, Fitz Williams, and Biſhop, all vali- 
ant Commanders. Here Canden aſſures us, That in theſe Durch Wars, the Drunkeref 
Engliſh, who were the ſobereſt of all the Northern Nations, firſt learnt to be Lacs. a 
Drunkards, and brought the ſcandalous Vice ſo far to over-ſpread the Kingdom, 
that in the next Reign Laws were firſt made to reſtrain the Miſchief. But 
while the King of Hain and the States contended about a few Towns in the 
Netherlands, the former ſeiz'd upon the whole Kingdom of Portugal, upon Portugal fiz'd 
the Death of King Henry, as being Son to his eldeſt Siſter. In ſeventy Days 9 Spain. 
the Duke of Alva gain'd Poſſeſſion of that rich Kingdom, and put Don Au- 
tonio to Flight, whom the People had elected for their King. The Queen of 
France, who pretended a Title to that Kingdom, now enviouſlly beholding che 
King of Spain's Dominions thus enlarg'd, by a new Acceſſion of Portugal, and 
ſeveral Parts of the Eaſt Indies, advis'd Queen Elizabeth, among other Princes, 
to conſider of a timely Reſtraint of that King's exceſſive Greatneſs and Power. 
Whereupon the Queen receiv'd Don Antonio, and generouſly reliev'd him, as 
a 2 deſcended of the Royal Blood of England, and of the Houſe of 
Lancaſter. | 
And withal the Queen of France, and the King her Son, ſor a Foundation Alenfon again 
of a ſtricter Amity with Queen Elizabeth, urg'd more earneſtly than ever for g 1 
the ATTIRE with the Duke of Anjou. In order to which a glorious Em- 
baſſie was diſpatch'd of ſeyeral of the greateſt Men in France; who werereceiv'd 
after an extraordinary Manner, and magnificently treated in a ſpacious Edifice 
purpoſely erected in Weltminſor, richly and royally furniſh'd ; and then enter- 
taind with Tilts and LN erform'd at a vaſt Expence by the Earl of 
Arundel, the Lord Windfor, Sir Philip Sidney, and Sir Full Grevil, who 
challeng'd all Comers; not to mention many other Courtly Sports and ſplendid 
Diverſions. The Engliſb Commiſſioners for this Affair were the Lord-Trea- 
ſurer Burleigh, the Earls of Lincoln, Suſſex, Bedfordand Leiceſter, Sir Chriſto- 
'pher Hatton, and Secretary Walſingbam: By whom Articles of Marriage were The , f 
at length concluded: *Firſt that the Duke of A»jou and the Queen of England, u. 
« within ſix Weeks after theRatification of the Articles,ſhould contract a Marriage; 
© andthe reſt were moſt of them ſuch as were formerly agreed in the Marriage 
between King Philip and Queen Mary, conſiſting chiefly in conferring Ho- 
© nour upon the Duke, but Power upon the CEN. It was alſo agreed, That 
© all Particulars ſhould be ratify'd within two Months, by the faithful Promiſe 
and Oath of the French King, for him and his Heirs ; and a Reſervation 
© was alſo added apart, That Queen Elizabeth is not bound to perfect the 
Marriage till ſhe zud the Duke have given each other Satisfaction in ſome 
£ Particulars, and have certify'd the French King of the ſame within ſix Weeks. 
Before the ſix Weeks were expir'd, John Somers, Clark of the Council, was 
ſent into France, to require the Frenth King's Confirmation: The King would 
not hear him, but preſs'd to have the Marriage accompliſh'd, as it was contra- 
Qed. Somers on the other ſide, ſhew'd by the Articles, That a League Offey- 
ſive and Defenſive mult firſt be concluded; which being diſclaim'd by the French 
King, Walſingbam was immediately ſent to compoſe this Difference, who jointly 
with the Lord Cobham, Ambaſſador in ordinary, and Somers, alledg'd theſe Par. 
ticulars to the French King: That Leen ligabeth conſented to marry for Aga » 
no other Reaſon, but for the Satisfaction of her People; and ſince many Im- 2, w 
« pediments were come in the Way ſince the firſt Treaty, as the Civil Wars in | 
« France, and the Duke's Ingagement in a War with Hain, which now made 
< the wiſeſt of her Subjects averſe to the Marriage; it had caus'd her to deferr the 
Accompliſhment of it, tho? her Affection was gill conſtant towards the Duke. 
1 | REY * For 
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For this Cauſe the 9 would have no further Treaty to be held, ?cill the 
Duke of Anjot be freed from the Spaniſh War, and a League of mutual 
« Offence and Defence: be concluded. The French King promis'd willingly to 
enter into a League of Defence; but would conſent to no Offenſive League, 
till the Marriage was ſolemniz'd. 2 , 
Alenſon comes» Not long after the Duke of Anjou himſelf came into England, having ſucceſs- 
« ſecond Time fully rais'd the Siege of Cambray; and was receiv'd with as much Honour and 
in Kugland. Affection as he could expect, and nothing omitted, by which he might judge 
himſelf truly welcome. Inſomuch that in November, as ſoon as with great 
Pomp ſhe had celebrated her Coronation-Day, ſhe was ſo far carry'd by the Force 
of modeſt Love, that in the midſt of Amorous Converſation, ſhe drew her Ring 
from her Finger, and put it upon his, upon certain Conditions between them- 
The Match be- ſelyes, All that were near unanimouſly concluded the Marriage in effect com- 
4 pleated, which variouſly affected the Minds of the Courtiers ; ſome were tran- 
orted with Joy, ſome ſeiz'd with Admiration, and others were dejected with 
Grief Leiceſter, Hatton and Walſingham violently exclaim'd, as if the Queen, 
the Kingdom and Religion were all at once ruin'd. The Ladies and Maids of 
Honour, moſt intimate with her Majeſty, were filPd with Sighs, and cover'd 
with Tears; and they ſo terrify'd and diſcourag'd her that ſhe could enjoy no 
Reſt that Night. The next Day ſhe ſent for the Duke of Anjou, and cauſing 
all Company to depart, ſhe held a long Diſcourſe with him in private. At 
length he withdrew himſelf to his Chamber, where in a Rage throwing the 
Ring from him, and taking it again, he with ſome ſevere Scoffs exclaim'd againſt 
the Levity of Women, and the Inconſtancy of Iſlanders. The Queen was per- 
lex'd with a thouſand Thoughts and Difficulties, ariſing from the Conſequences 
th of the Marriage, and the French King's Alliance ; and was much incens'd 
at a ſevere Book publiſh'd, Entituled, The Gulph wherein England will be 
ſwallbw'd by the French 3 Upon whic Fer Stubbs of Lincolns- 
Inn, the Author, William 51. e Diſperſer, and Singleton the Printer of this 
Book, were apprehended ; and Sentence paſs d againft them, That their Right 
Hands ſhould be cut off, by virtue of a Law madeintheReign of Queen Mary, 
Severities . againſt the Authors and Diſperſers of ſeditious Writings. Hereupon Stubbe and 
gait Stubbs Page were brought to a Scaffold, erected in the Market-Place at Weſtminſter ; 
as where with a terrible Formality they loſt their Right Hands, but the Printer 
was pardon'd. When S:zubbs Right Hand was cut off, he immediately unco- 
ver'd his Head with the other, and cry'd out God /ave the Queen! to the great 
Amazement of all the Spectators. | 
Next, the Queen, to remove the Fears of many, That Religion would be al- 
ter'd, and Popery tolerated, by the importunate Suit of her Council, permitted 
that Edmund Campian formerly mention'd, with two or three mote Prieſts, 
ſhould be arraign'd at the Bar; where being Indicted upon the Statute of the 
twenty fifth of King Edward the Third, for plotting tho Ruin of the Queen 
and Kingdom, for adhering to the Pope the On Enemy, and coming into 
2 to raiſe Forces againſt the State, they were condemn'd of High- Treaſon; 
and obſtinately perſiſting to defend the Pope's Authority againſt the Queen, were 
| The K. Executed. For Campian, being demanded after Condemnation, Firſt, whe- 
tim of Camp ther Queen Elizabeth was a lawful Queen, refus'd to anſwer; but when ask d, 
* Whether he would join with the Queen, or the Pope, if he ſhould ſend Forces 
againſt her, he openly profeſs'd, and teſtify'd under his Hand, Thathe would 
join with the Pope. Such were the preſent Times, that the merciful Queen, 
who always declar'd, That Mens Conſtiencts ought not to be forc' d, often com- 
plain'd ſhe was driven by Neceſſity to purſue ſuch Methods, unle/s ſhe would ſee 
the Ruin of her ſelf and Subjects, upon ſome Mens Pretence of Conſtience and 
the Catholick Religion. Suſpicions were alſo daily increas'd by the great Num- 
bers of Prieſts, who were induſtriouſly inſinuating and ſuggeſting, « That Prin- 
ces Excommunicated by the Pope were to be depos'd, and ſuch as profeſs'd *. 
55 © the 
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the Romiſh Religion had forfeited their Regal Authority; That the Biſhop of 
« Rome had ſupream Authority, and abſolute Power over the World, even in 
« Temporal Matters; with other like Principles, inconſiſtent with the very Be- 
ing of any independent Kingdom. : ; we 

The Duke of Anjou, after three Months continuance in Zng/and, began his 
Journey towards the Netherlands in February, accompany'd by the Queen her- 
ſelf as fat as Canterbury; who commanded the Earl of Lezceſter, the Lords 
Howard, Hunſden, Willoughby, Windſor and Sheffield, Sir Philip Sianey; 
Sir Thomas Ruſſel, and ſome other eminent Knights, to wait upon him as far 
as Antwerp. Andhereended the famous Courtſhip between this Foreign Prince 
and the Exgliſh Queen, after it had continu'd with ſeveral [ntermiſſions about 
ten Years. Being arriv'd at Antwerp he was made Duke of Brabant, l. imburg, 
Lorrain, 8c. for the States had long before thrown off the King of Spain's 
Government, andquitted the People from the Oaths of Allegiance, that it might 
be in their own Power to chuſe any other Prince. Here the Duke gave free 
leave to exerciſe the Romiſh Religion, to as many as would ſwear Fealty to him, 
and abjure the King of Spain's Authority; but after all his Endeavours, ha- 
ving expended a mighty Maſs of Mony, which he receiv'd from England, and 
obſerving that only bare and empty Titles were conferr'd upon him, while the 


Aſlault upon Antwerp and ſome other Places, and (},ortly after departed, with 
almoſt as little Succeſs in War, as he had in Courtſhip. 

And now the Queen, to ſtrengthen herſelf abroad againſt the Spaniard, re- 
ceiv'd into the Order of the Garter Frederick King of Denmark ; and to inveſt 
him with it ſhe ſent over the famous Peregrine Bertie, whom lhe had lately made 
Lord Willoughby of Eresby in Linconſhire. In Scotland, to prevent the Duke 


of Gui/z's Deſigns in that Kingdom, who was thought to uſe the Favourite Duke 


of Lenox's Aſſiſtance to turn the King of Srotland's Affections from the En- 
gliſh ; William Reuthen, whom the King had lately made Earl of Gowry, with 
others, endeavour'd by all Methods to remove Lenox and the Earl of Arran 
from the King. Accordingly, while Lenox was perſuaded to go to Edinburgh from 
Perth, where at that Time the King reſided, and Arran was abſent upon a 


A. D. 
1582. 
Reg. *. 


Alenſon leaves 
England. 


States retain'd all the Authority in their own Hands, he raſhly enterpriz'd an fa. * 


Journey, the Earls Gowry, Marre, Lindſey, and others, taking this Oppor- 


tunity, invited the King to the Caſtle of /euthen, and there detain'd him a- 
gainſt his Will, and ſo terrify'd him that he durſt not ſtir abroad. They re- 
mov'd all his faithful Servants from him, threw Arran into Priſon; enforc'd 
the King to call home the Earl of Angus, and to ſend away Lenox into France, 
who being a Man of a ſoft and gentle Diſpoſition, readily conſented to this 


The King of 
Scotland con- 


Hardſhip for the King's Safety. But not fatisfy'd with all this, they further 


compell'd the timorous King to approve of this Confinement in his Letters to 


Queen Elizabeth, and to declare an Aſſembly of the Eſtates ſummon'd by them 
to be juſt and legal. Yet they could by no Method induce Buchanan to approve 


of this Fat, who now with great Sorrow repented of many of his former Acti- 
ons, and ſhortly after dy*d; having been one of the chief Maſters to the young 
King, of great Abilities, a polite Pen, and an admirable Latiniſt and Poet. 
ln the mean Time the moſt unfortunate * of Scotland daily bewail'd her 
own hard Fate, and the Diſtreſs of her Son King Zames ; and now languiſhing 
with the Calamities of a long and hopeleſs Impriſonment, ſhe writ: a ſolemn 
pathetick Letter to the Queen of England, in which ſhe largely enumerated the 
various Miſeries of her Life, and among other things declar'd, That ſhe had 
harder Treatment than the vileſt Malefuflors and Priſoners, who were allow'd 


The Ouermn 
of the Scots 


their Defence, and had their Accuſers Face to Face; Therefore ſhe conjur d * 


her by the Croſs and Paſſion of Chriſt our Redeemer, that after ſo" long lan- 
guiſhing in Priſon, her Liberty might be reſtor d upon reaſonable Conditions, 
that ſhe might refreſh her decay'd Body, now ſuffermg under much Weakneſs, 
and ſeveral Diſtempers, and wanting common Neceſſaries and Attendants At 


Qqqqq length 
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length ſhe concludes in this manner, Recall yourſelf to your innate Tenderneſ; 
and Lenity, oblige yourſelf to yourſelf, and as you are 4 Princeſ3, ſoften your 
Spirit, and lay aſide all Diſpleaſure towards me 4 Princeſs ſo nearly related to 
you in Blood, and fo affettionate to you; that theſe Matters being compos'd be- 
tween us, I may quietly depart this Life, and the Groans and Sighs of my 
A. D. afflifted Soul may not aſcend up to God. Queen Elizabeth was ſtrangely affect- 
ed with this Letter, and ſent to her Robert Beal Clark of the Council, to ex- 
„ poſtulate with her concerning her querulous Letters, and jointly with the 
Reg. 460 Far of Shrewsbury to treat of the ſetting her at Liberty, and to aſſociate her 
with her Son in the Government of Scotland. And indeed ſerious Conſulta— 
tions were held at the Council- Table about this Matter, where moſt were of 
Opinion, That upon certain Conditions ſhe ſhould have her Liberty; but the 
Scotch of the Engliſh Party ſo violently oppos'd it, that nothing was effected. 
Shortly after, King James ſent Colonel //i/lliam Stuart and John Colvill 
to Queen E/;zabeth, offering all manner of Reſpe& and Obſervance, and beg- 
ging her Advice for appealing the Commotions in Scotland, and alſo for his con- 
tracting of Marriage. At which time News was brought, that the Duke of 
Lenox dy'd at Paris, and to the laſt Moment of his Life, had made ſolemn 
Profeſſion of the Proteſtant Religion; by which he confuted thoſe who had 
maliciouſly traduc'd him for a Papiſt. After whoſe Death, when thoſe who 
ſurpriz'd the King were elevated with their own Projects, and concluded him 
The King of ſecure; he, tho*ſcarce eighteen Years of Age, found Means to convey himſelt 
re” os ſuddenly with a few Followers to the Caſtle of St. Andrews, to whom the 
| Nobility immediately repair'd, with an armed Force, apprehending ſome Dan- 
ger to his Perſon. Afterwards in civil Terms he advis'd ſome of his Surprizers 
to retire from the Court, for avoiding of Tumults, and promis'd them their 
Pardons, upon a full Submiſſion. But only Gowry ask'd Pardon, and ſubmit- 
ted, but with this Diſtinction, That he had not offended in Matter, but only 
in Form; and then the King ſent for the Earl of Arran to the Court, and re- 
ſpeed him as his beſt Friend, and imploy'd him to compoſe the Differences 
among the Nobility, and to purge the Kingdom and his own Court from all 
Civil Diſſentions. 78 | 
walingham During this laudable Care of the State, Sir Francis Walſingham came from the 
en: from zee» Queen of England, to adviſe him not to be miſ-led by evil Counſellors to the 
pom mo Fr3 you Danger of both Kingdoms; and he found the King attended with: the 
lower of his Nobility, and a more promiſing Appearance of things in Scotland 
than he expected. At his Audience, he reminded the young King of what 
Queen Elizabeth, out of Tſocrates, in private Letters had formerly admoniſh'd 
him; That a Prince ought to be ſuch a Lover of Truth, that more Credit may 
be given to his Word, than to anothber*s Oath; and in many Words advis'd him 
now in his Youth to be cautious of evil Counſellors, and to continue always like 
himſelf. The King readily anſwer'd, That he was an abſolute Prince, and 
would not have others to appoint him r og, of whom he did not approve ; 
but however he had long ſince devoted the Firſt-Fruits of his Amity to the Queen 
of England his dear Siſter, and did willingly now make Offer of the ſame. 
Walſmgham next deſir'd him, Not to impute the late Commotions in Scor- 
land to Queen Elizabeth's Actions; ſhowing how beneficial to him, and to 
both Kingdoms, Amity had formerly been, and would {till remain, if not 
neglected; and that the ſame might be more effectually confirm'd, if the 
« Feuds between the Nobility were laid aſleep by an Act of Oblivion in Par- 
* liament, and the Peers now remov'd from Court, again recall'd, Religion 
inſpected, and a firm League concluded between both Kingdoms. The 


IN King made Anſwer, That he gladly would embrace Amity with England, and 


that he would conſtantly defend the Religion already eſtabliſh'd. Afterwards 
the King lovingly diſmiſs'd this great Man, tho' he accounted him no true 


Friend to him, or his unfortunate Mother ; and carefully viewing his tr 
| wit 


** 
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With an Underſtanding above his Vears, propos'd and proffer'd Reconciliation 


to thoſe who had ſurpriz'd and detain'd him, if within a limitted Time they 
ask'd Pardon; in which they were ſo far from complying, that they enter'd 


into new Conſultations how to intercept him again. Upon which they 


were commanded within a ſet Time to leave the Kingdom; whereupon sea tt 
Marre, Glames, Paſlet, and ſome others, betook themſelves to Ireland; — 1 
Boyde, Zeſter, Weems and Lochlevin, into the Netherlands, and Dunferm- 


lin into France: The Ear! of Angus was confin'd to his own Country; and 
only Gowry, forming new Contrivances, after the limited Time, ſtaid behind 
to his own Ruin. | | 

About this time there happen'd a Conteſt, and thereupon a War, between 
the Emperor of Mu/tovy and the King of Sweeden, who apprehend- 
ing himſelf unable to encounter the powerful Emperor, ſent a Royal 
Embaſlie to Queen Elizabeth, begging her to intercede for him to the 


Emperor. The Queen immediately undertook the Work, and by her Am- 7h en, 


ry 


baſſador brought the Muſcovite to a Peace upon honourable Conditions, , »# #* 


But this Emperor dying ſhortly after, and his Succeſſor Theodoris granting 
a free Trade to Merchants of all Nations into his Country, the Queen im- 
portun'd him to admit of none but Esgliſb, and requir'd him to con- 
firm the Privileges which his Father had granted them. To which by way of 
Anſwer, he order'd a Free Trade for all the Exglifþ Subjects, ſaying, Ie was 
not fit that a ſmall Company ſhould hold a Monopoly, and all others be exclu- 
ded: But as for the Cuſtoms, he promis'd to take leſs by one Moiety of that 
Company than of any other, becauſe they firſt open'd the Way for Trading 


into his Country. 


' Muſcovite. 


This Year prov'd mortal to ſeveral great Men; for firſt dy'd Thomas Ratclf, = * of 


Earl of Suſſex, a Man of a noble Spirit, and great Fidelity to his Country: 


Next dy'd Henry Wriothefly Earl of Southampton, one extreamly devoted to 
the Romiſh Religion, and a great Favourer of the Queen of Scotland, which 
caus'd both Queen Eligabetb's Diſpleaſure, and his own Impriſonment. There 
dy'd alſo Sir Humphry Gilbert, who was caſt away at Sea, in his Return from 
the North Parts of America, whither he lately fail'd with five Ships, in hopes 
of planting a Colony in that Part of the World. Laſtly there dy'd Edmund 
Grindall, who had been near eight Years Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, a grave 
and pious Prelate, who ſtood highly in the Queen's Favour, till he was 
wrought out by the Artifices of Leiceſter, who hated him for diſallowing a 
Marriage between Julio an Italian Phyſician and another Man's Wife, which 
he had vehemently promoted. He was ſucceeded by Doctor John WWhitgift 


— 


great 


Biſhop of Worceſter, a very pious and learned Man, who finding that the Pu. piturbances in 
ritans had made a great Diviſion in the Church, and that the Papiſts highly in- „ Church. 


ſulted upon that Occaſion, and by that means drew many to their Party, this 


good Prelate to remove theſe Differences, and reſtore the Unity of the Church, 


propos'd three Articles to be ſubſcrib'd by the Miniſters. Firſt, That the 


© Queen had Supream Power over all Perſons born in her Dominions, and that 
© no Foreign Prince or Prelate hath, or ought to have, any Power Civil or 
© Eccleſiaſtical within her Dominions. Secondly; That the Book of Common- 
© Prayer, and that of Ordination, contain d nothing contrary to the Word of 


© God; and that all ſhould uſe that, and no other Form, either of Prayer or 


«© Adminiſtration of the Sacraments. Thirdly, That they approv'd the Articles 
© of the Synod at London, publiſh'd in the Year 1562, and believ'd the ſame to be 
© conſonant to God's Word. It is almoſt incredible to believe what Controver- 
fies and Diſputes, what Hatred and opprobrious Speeches he ſuſtain'd from 
ſome Factioùs Miniſters, and what Troubles and Injuries he ſuffer'd from ſome 
Noblemen, who by promoting undeſerving Perſons caus'd Diſtractions in the 
Church, or by thirſting after its Revenues, ſought to divide and deſtroy it. 


Nevertheleſs by his Conſtancy, Courage and Patience, he overcame all Diffi- whitgit' 


Qqqqq z culties, 


* 
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culties. and at length reſtor'd the Church to Peace and Uniformity. At the 
ſame time, certain Popiſh Books written againſt the Queen, and Princes Ex. 
communicate, withdrew divers from their Allegiance, and ſo intoxicated one 
Somervill a Gentleman, that he went privately to the Court, and breathing 
out nothing but Deſtruction to the Proteſtants, ſer upon one or two with his 
drawn Sword, intending, as he confeſs'd, to have murther'd the Queen. Here. 
upon, he with Edward Arden his Father-in-Law, 4rden's Wife, their Daugh- 
ter, Somervill's Wife, and Hall a Prieſt, were brought to the Bar, and all 
Trouble: from condemn'd ; Somervill as Principal, the reſt as Acceſſary. Three Days after 
the Ff, Somervill was found ſtrangled in the Priſon ; Arden was executed and quarter'd, 
and the Women and Prieſt ſpar d. The miſerable End of this Gentleman, who 
was drawn in by the Artifice of the Prieſt, and caſt by his Evidence, was ge- 
nerally imputed to the Malice of Leiceſter; becauſe he had often taken the Li- 

berty to call him Adulterer, and other Ill Names he had too much deſerv'd. 
In Ireland, the famous Rebel Gira/d Firz-Girald, the eleventh Earl of De 
mond of this Family, having by long abſconding eſcap'd the Exgliſb, was now 
by a common Soldier found in a poor Cottage and ſlain; and his Head was ſent 
into England, and fixt upon London Bridge. He poſſeſs'd large Territories, 
and had of his own Name and Race above five hundred Gentlemen at his Com- 
mand; who almoſt all loſt their Lives within three Years Space, after they 
had been excited to Rebellion by certain Nomiſh Prieſts. Of whom the chief 
Sanders was Nicholas Sanders an Engliſhman, one of the greateſt Defamers of the Re- 
formation and the preſent Queen, who at the ſame time dy'd of Famine, after 
a miſerable and unheard of Manner; being found with a Scrip filPd with cer- 
tain Orations and Letters written to encourage the Rebels with Promiſes of 
large Rewards from the Pope and King of Spain. Upon the Rebels ill Succeſs, 
the Viſcount Baltingglaſs fled into Spain, where he miſerably pin'd away with 
Grief. He out of Zeal to the Romiſh Religion had lately taken up Arms with 
the Rebels; and writing a ſhort Letter to his Neighbour the loyal Earl of Or- 
mond, who deriv'd his Deſcent from a Siſter of the famous Thomas Becket, 
he us'd theſe Words to perſuade him, Had not bleſſed Thomas of Canterbury 
dy'd for the Church of Rome, thou hadſt never been Earl of Ormond : For 
King Henry the Second, to expiate the Murther of Thomas Becker, had given 

large Poſſeſſions to his Anceſtors in Ormond. | 

In the Beginning of the following Spring, ſeveral of the Scots, together with 
Earl Gowry, again plotted to ſeize the King, pretending only a Care for Reli- 
ion, and to remove evil Counſellors from his Perſon; but the King having 
ntelligence of their Deſigns, us'd Means by Colonel Stuart, to have Gowry * 
apprehended and impriſon'd. Whereupon Marre, Glames, Angus, and other of the 
onfederates, late return'd into Scotland, fled into Englar „and begg'd of the 
Queen to commiſerate their Condition, who had incurr'd the King's Diſplesſure, 
only for ſerving her and the Kingdom of England. On the other fide King James 
accus'd them tothe N of hainous Crimes, and requir'd to have them deliver'd 
into his Hands as Rebels; while ſome about him advis'd him to deal favourably 
with ſuch Front Men, alledging, That Terror and Violence were weak and 
 #nſucceſsful Supports of Power. But Secretary Walſingham, who really fa- 
vour'd theſe Men, ſent Letters with a Command, That they ſhould be ſafely 
admitted into Lindisferne, or the Holy Iſland; where Hunſ/don being Go- 
vernor, and intirely in the Intereſt of the King of Scotland, reliſted Yalſing- 
ham's Command, alledging that he could not ſatisfie the Secretary in this 
Point, unleſs he had the reſs Commands of the Queen herſelf. Here- 
upon there aroſe a Diſpute, whether a Secretary of State might not tranſact Bu- 
ſineſs of State, without ſpecial Commiſſion from his Prince. It is uncertain 
how the Caſe was determin'd, but we certainly find that theſe Men never came 
kl Gowry there, tho' they had ſome Favour ſhown them in England. In the mean time 
beheaded, Earl Gowry was try'd by his Peers at Sterling, where being accus'd of my 
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Acts. of Treaſon, tho? he gave plauſible Anſwers to every Particular, yet he was 
found guilty, condemn'd, and beheaded. He was heard to make the common 
Regret which many great Men have done on the like Misfortunes, That if 
he had ſeru'd God as faithfully as he had done the King, he had not come to 
that End. | 


cnn IX. The unfortunate Queen of Scotland had now languiſh'd under a tedious 
alt. Impriſonment of about ſixteen Years, without ſo much as once ſeeing that 
a. Queen from whom ſhe had implor'd Protection; all which Miſeries were but the 
Sri... Forerunners of a more diſmal Tragedy, which at this time began terribly to 
&. threaten her. For new Projects were now form'd againſt Queen Elizaberh in 

favour of this diſtreſs'd Princeſs, which only ſerv'd to fix and haſten her Ruin; 

in which Francis Throgmorton, eldeſt Son to a Juſtice of Peace in Cheſhire, 


became firſt ſuſpected, by reaſon of ſome intercepted Letters directed to her 


from him. Upon his Apprehenſion, the Lord Paget, and Charles Arundel, New Projet: 


a Courtier, privately fled into France, grievouſly complaining againſt Lei- 22 1 


ceſter and Walſingham, for alienating the (ten rom them, and uſing ſuch Scots. 
a 


profound Artifices, as ſcarce any Man was able to live in Safety. The Earls of 
Northumberland, and Arundel were confin'd to their Houſes, and the Counteſs 
of Arundel committed to Sir Thomas 2 Cuſtody; William Howard the 
- Earl's Brother, and Henry Howard their Uncle, were examin'd about Letters 
from the Queen of Scotland, and many Stratagems were carry'd on, dangerous 
to ſome particular Perſons, but thought neceſſary for the Security of the — 
And certainly now the Malice of the Papiſts broke out more violently againſt 
her Majeſty than ever before; for in printed Books they excited the Queen's 
own Servants to attempt the like upon her, that Judith did upon Holofernes. 
The Author of theſe Books could not be found ; but the Suſpicion lay chiefly 
upon one Gregory Martin, formerly of Oxford; and Carter a Bookſeller, who 
printed them, was executed. And whereas the Papiſts malicjouſly traduc'd the 
Queen for Cruelty, ſhe, deſirous always to leave a glorious Name behind her, 
highly blam'd the Commiſſioners againſt the Papiſts, as uſing Severities injurious 
to her Honour. Inſomuch that they were forc'd to purge themſelves in a prin- 
ted Declaration, proteſting, * That they queſtion'd no Man barely for his Re- 
« ligion, but only for dangerous Attempts againſt the Queen and State; and 
that Campian himſelf was never ſo rack'd, but that he was immediately able 
© to walk, and ſubſcribe his Confeſſion. But all this did not give the — 


Satisfaction, but ſhe commanded the Commiſſioners to forbear Tortures, and Cem. 


the Judges other Puniſhments; and not long after, when no leſs than ſeventy 
Prieſts were taken, and ſome of them condemn'd, and the reſt in the ſame 
Danger, ſhe caus'd them all to be ſhipp'd off, and ſent out of ng land. 


At this time Mendoga, the turbulent Spaniſh Ambaſſador, was commanded 
to leave the Nation, for joining with Throgmor ton in his Treaſon againſt the 


Queen: W hereupon Sir William Made was ſent to the King of Spain to ſatiſ- 
fie him how ill Mendoza had diſcharg'd the Office of an Ambaſſador in Eu- 
gland. The King being diſguſted, refus'd him his Preſence, but in a ſlighting 
manner turn'd him over to his Council; upon which Made with a juſt indig- 
nation boldly aftirm'd, That it was à declar'd Cuſtom among Princes, tho in 
the Heigbt of War, to give Audience to all Ambaſſadors, and return'd into 
England without being. heard. The principal Matters charg'd upon Mendoza 


were learnt from Throgmorton's Confeſſion; for when he was in Danger of 


being apprehended, he ſent to Mendoza a Box of Writings; and when his 
Cheſts were ſearch'd, there were found two Catalogues, in one the Names of 
the Ports of England, and in the other the Names of the Nobility and Gen- 
try of England that favour d the Ramiſh Religion. Theſe being produc'd in 
the Preſence of Throgmorton, he declar'd they were Counterfeit, and ſtood 
firmly upon the very Rack; but being brought a ſecond Time to the Res be 
i | then 
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Throgmor- then confeſs'd all: That Morgan, by Letters out of France, had given him 
0 Information that the Catholick Princes had determin'd to invade England, 
© and with the Aſſiſtance of the Duke of Ge, to free the Queen of Scorland ; 
and that nothing was now wanting but Mony and Aids in England: For the 
* procuring of which, Charles Paget, under the feign'd Name of Mope, was 
© ſent into Svſex, where the Duke of Gxi/e deſign'd to land; and that he had 
« imparted all this Matter to Mendoza, and intimated the Names of the Ports, 
and the Noblemen that ſhould aſſiſt. But being arraign'd at the Gui/d-Hall, 
he deny'd all this again, declaring, He only made that Confeſſion to prevent 
His Fraun. peing rack'd a ferond Time. Yet being condemn'd to die, he flying to the 
Queen's Mercy, made almoſt the ſame Confeſſion a ſecond Time; and then 
being brought to the Gallows, he again went about to deny all that he had ſaid. 
So falſe is a Man's Mind to itſelf, while it is divided between Hopes and Ter- 
rors, and lyes under the Burden of ſome hainous Guilt. 
The Matter did not end here; for Sir William Wade being return'a from 
Spain, was now imploy*d to the Queen of Scotland concerning the Treaty be- 
gun two Years before: To whom the diſtreſs'd Queen ſincerely profeſs'd, 
New He, That ſhe had devoted her Service and herſelf to the Queen of England; and 
2 made ſolemn Promiſe, that if the former Treaty might proceed, ſhe would 
© mediate with the King her Son to receive the Earl of Angus, and the other 
* Scotch Lords into Favour, and would command the Biſhop of R and 
© Glaſeo, her Agents in France, to have no further Concern with the Engliſh 
© Fugitives. Theſe Things were gladly heard by Queen Elizabeth, who there- 
upon ſent Beal to the Queen of Scotland, who jointly with the Earl of Shrew/- 
bury ſhould ſignifie to her, That if ſhe continu'd in the ſame Thoughts ſhe 
had deliver'd to Wade, Sir Walter Mildmay fhould come immediately to her, 
© and treat concerning her Liberty: But withal, ſhe commanded Milamay and 
Beal carefully to ſound her, to lifcover all the Practices that were carrying on 
by the Duke of Cuiſe. To what ſhe had ſpoken to Sir William Wade, the 
Scotch Queen gave a very cautious Anſwer : but to that concerning the Duke 
of Guiſe, ſhe plainly confeſs'd ; That being ſickly herſelf, and weak of Bo- 
© dy, the had committed herſelf, and her Son to the Protection of the Duke 
© of Guiſe, her dear Couſin, of whoſe Deſigns ſhe knew nothing; nor if ſhe 
did, would ſhe diſcloſe them, unleſs ſhe might be ſure of her own Liberty. 
© Laſtly ſhe requeſted, That being a free and abſolute Prince, ſhe might not be 
* worſe treated, than Queen Elizabeth herſelf was when ſhe was a Subject, 
They are in- © and detain'd in Priſon by her Siſter. Theſe Particulars had a Hearing, but not- 
g_ theExpeRed Effed, and the rather becauſe of a ſtrange Accident: For Creighton 
a Scotch Jeſuit, being, as he was failing from the Netherlands, taken by Burch 
Pirats, had certain Papers which he tore and threw Over-Board, which by 
the Wind were blown back into the Veſſel, and brought to Sir William Wade, 
who patching them together with much Labour and Art, diſcover'd by them 
ſome new Deſigns of the Pope, the King of Spain and the Guiſec, concerning 
the Invaſion of Exglaud. Whereupon, and upon divers other Rumours, the 
better to provide for the Security of the Queen, a great Number of her Sub- 
jects, of all Ranks and Conditions, having the Earl of Leicefter at the Head of 


= them, mutually bound themſelves to each other by their Oaths and nyt > apy 


to perſecute all ſuch to Death, who ſhould attempt any thing againſt the Queen: 


; 4»Afociation. Which League of theirs they call'd The Aſſociation. » 


This was a new Blow to the Queen of Scotland, who immediately 2 

ded that this Aſſociation aim'd at her Deſtruction; therefore by her Secretary 

| Nerve, the propos'd to the Queen and Council; That if ſhe might have her 
22 * Liberty granted, and be aſſur'd of the Queen's Love, ſhe would comply in 
zi. all Things, and enter into a ſtrict League and Amity with her; and paſſing 
_ © by all Matters of Diſpleaſure, eſteem and honour her above all the Princes 
* of the Chriſtian World: And, ſaving the ancient League between 3 2 
| | | 1 cot land, 
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« Scotland, ſhe herſelf would be comprehend in the //iczation, and a League 
«£ Defenſive, againſt all who ſhould endeavour to injute the Queen. Queen 
Elizabeth was highly pleas'd with this Submiſſion, and in all Probability did 
fully deſign to give her her Liberty; but was prevented by the Clamours of ſome 
in England, and a far greater Number in Scotland, who exclaim'd, That Queen 
Elizabeth could be no longer in Safety, if Queen Mary was at Liberty: That 
both Kingdoms were intirely ruin'd, if ſhe was allow'd any Share in the Co- 
verument of Scotland; and that the Reform'd Religion lay a bleeding, if Pa- 
piſts were admitted within the Court Malls. Nor was this all; for the Scorch But all in vain. 
Miniſters in their Pulpits, loaded their Queen with all manner of Calumnies, 
and moſt rudely ſlander'd the King himſelf, and his Council. And being cited 
to appear before him, they refus'd, declaring, That Fhe Pulpits were exempt 
from all Regal Authority, and that Eccleſiaſtical Per ſons were not to be cen- 
ſur'd by the Prince, but by their own rigs tw Which was directly contra- 
ry to the Laws made this Year in the Scorch Parliament, By which the 
King's Authority over all Perſons, whether Eccleſiaſtical or Secular, was 
© confirms ; That the King and Council were Supream Judges in all Cauſes, 
© and whoever refus'd to be try'd by them, ſhould be guilty of High-Treaſon: 
All Presbyterian and Lay-Conventicles were forbidden, Parity of Clergy re- 
© mov'd, and the Authority of Biſhops reſtor'd, whoſe Function the Presbyte- 
« ries had condemn'd as Wicked and Antichriſtian : And laſtly all Scurrilous 
« Libels againſt the King or his Mother were prohibited, of which ſome were 
nam'd in the Act. f by 0 
At this Time, upon the various Suggeſtions of her Adverſaries, the Scorch 71 due of 
Queen was taken from the Earl of Shrewsbury, who had faithfully kept ber % Scots ve. 
for fifteen Years, and committed to the Cuſtody of Sir Amias Poulet, and 3225 
Sir Drue Drury; and that purpoſely, as ſome were perſuaded, to drive her in- 
to Snares and deſperate Attempts. This gave her new Terrors, and now ſhe 
became more importunate with the Pope and King of Hain, to haſten their 
Deſigns, whatever Miſchiefs befel her ; which were like to be great indeed, if 
what ſome ſay be true, that Leiceſter ſent ſome Aſſaſſinates to murther her, but 
Drury deteſting the Villany, would not grant them Acceſs. And now intire- 
ly to alienate Queen Elizabeth from her, it was ſtrongly infus'd into her, 
© That Allen for the Catholicks of the Clergy, Inglefield for the Laity, and New Fears con- 
the Biſhop of Roſs for the Queen of Scotland, with the Approbation of the“ . 
© Pope and King of Spain, had mutually conſpir'd to depoſe her, and to bar the 
«© King of Scotland from his Hereditary Right to Eng land, and to marry the 
© Queen of the Scots to an 0 Nobleman of the Nomiſh Religion, whom 
the Engliſh Catholicks ſhould chuſe King of England, and the Pope confirm 
© the Election. All this was believ'd upon the Credit of Hart a Prieſt ; but 
who was the Engliſh Nobleman, Walſingham inquir'd with all imaginable Di- 
ligence, but could never diſcover it. But the Suſpicion fell upon Heury 
oward, the Duke of Norfo/k's Brother who was unmarry'd, and in great 
Eſteem among the Romaniſts. Eats $a 2 
In this Year the Traiterous Earl of Meſimorland ended his Life obſcurely in 
a miſerable Exile, being the laſt of his Family, which had formerly been fruit- 
ful in Nobility. In England dy'd Edmund 'Plowden, the famous common 
Lawyer: In France, dy'd the Duke of Anjou, of a Sickneſs contracted by 
Grief and Uneaſineſs; and in Holland dy'd William Prince of Orange, being 
treacherouſly ſhot with three Bullets by Ba/thazar a Burgundian. D 
v'tews [In the midſt of theſe buſie Times a new Parliament was call'd, which firſt A. D. 
ice. met on the twenty-third Day of November 1584, and continu'd fitting for 1585. 
about three Months at two ſeveral Meetings, between which was one Adjourn- 


. . 27 
ment of about forty Days ſpace. In this Parliament, when a Bill was read = 2 28" 
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againſt the Jeſuits in the Houſe of Commons, William Parry a Welſhman, and Purianen in | , 
Doctor of the Law, ſingly flood up, and exclaim'd againſt it as a cruel and # #4» j 
. 9 bloody 4 
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bloody Law ; and his Reaſons being demanded, he ſtoutly refus d, unleſs re- 
quir'd by the Lords of the Council. Upon which he was commitred to the 
Gate-Houſe; but upon his Submiſſion he was again receiy'd into the. Houſe. 
Shortly after, he was accus'd by Edward Nevil, for holding ſecret Conſulta- 
tions about deſtroying the Queen; which at firſt he confidently deny'd, but 
being confronted by Neil, and ſent to the Lower, he voluntarily confeſs'd, 
That the reading of Allen's Book againſt the Juſtice of Britain, in which he 
taught Princes Excommunicate for Hereſie might be depriv'd of Life, had put 
him upon the Attempt: And tho? he had often Opportunities to effect it, yet the 
bright Majeſty of the Queen's Preſence quite aw'd and diſarm'd him. He 
likewiſe in his Letters to the Queen, the Lord Burleigb and the Earl of Lei- 
cefter, acknowledg'd his Crime, and crav'd Mercy. A few Days after he was 
Party's Trial call'd to the Bar at /Veſtminſ/ier-Halt, where he confeſs'd himſelf guilty, and 
wd Executim. receiv'd Sentence of Condemnation ; upon which Sentence he cry'd out, M. 
Blood be among ſt you, and in a Fury cited the Queen to the Judgment-Seat of 
Heaven. Five Day: after he was plac'd upon a Hurdle, and drawn through 
the City to Weſtminſter, where at the Gallows he made a vain boaſting of his 
Fidelity to the Queen, but not ſo much as in one Word commended himſelf to 
God; and in the great Palace-Yard at Weſtminſter was executed as a Traitor. 
In this Parliament great Attempts were made by ſome to reſtrain the Epiſco- 
pal juriſdiction, and diminiſh Eccleſiaſtical Power; but the Queen utterly re- 
jected ſuch Projects, as tending to the weakning of the eſtabliſh'd Church, and 
The Aſſociation the Supream Authority granted her in Eccleſiaſtical Matters. The Afoc:ia- 
eofirmd. tion formerly mention'd was univerſally approv'd, and Enacted in this Form; 
© That twenty-four, or more of the Queen's Privy-Cotincil, and Peers of the 
© Realm, ſhould be ſelected and authoriz'd under the great Seal of England, 
* To make Enquiry of all ſuch Perſons as ſhall attempt to invade the King- 
© dom, or raiſe Rebellion, or ſhall attempt any Evil againſt the Queen's Perſon, 
« for whomſoever, and by whomſoever that lays Claim to the Crown of England; 
and that Perſon for whom, or by whom they ſhall attempt any Far s Thing, 
«* ſhall be altogether incapable of the Crown, proſecuted to Death, &c. For 
the Security of the Queen's Majeſty, new Laws were alſo made againſt Jeſuits 
and Popiſh Prieſts, who ſhould ground any Deſigns upon the Bull of Pope Pius 
Quintus: In which ſome Caſes were made Treaſon, others Felony, and others 
a Premunire. Many other Laws being paſs'd, and Aids granted, the Queen 
with an obliging Speech, in which ſhe vindicated the Clergy of the Church of 
England, prorogu'd the Parliament upon the twenty-ninth of March, and 
diflolv'd it the following Year. | | 
The Laws againſt the Romer Catholicks prov'd a great Mortification to their 
Party, and had ſuch Effect upon Philip Earl of Arundel, the Duke of Nor- 
folk's eldeſt Son, whom the Queen had reſtor'd to Blood, that he reſolv'd to 
travel into Foreign Countries: For having been once or twice cited before the 
Lords of the Council, and confin'd to his Houſe, after Six Months Liberty, 
he wrote a Letter to the Queen, Recounting the fatal Misfortunes of his 
« Great- Grand-Father, Grand-Father, and Father, and declaring, That for the 
Service of God, and his Soul's Health, he deſign'd to leave his Country, but 
Arundel ſens not his Loyal Affections towards her Majeſty. But as he was taking A 
0 the Tower. ping, by the Treachery of his own Servants he was diſcover'd, apprehended, 
and committed to the Tower. In which fatal Place lay the Earl of Northum- 
berland, Brother to him who ſuffer'd at Tork, a Man of great Vivacity and 
Bravery, who was made a Priſoner for his ſecret Contrivances with Throgmor- 
ton, the Lord Paget and the Guzi/es for invading England, and freeing the 
Northuraber- Queen of Scotland. Not long after, in the Month of June, he was found 
land ſi dead in his Bed, ſhot into the Body with three Bullets, in his right Breaſt, and 
the Door ſecur'd on his Side. The Coroner's Inqueſt declar'd, he had murther'd 
himſelf; and three Days after, the Lords meeting in the * 
romley 
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* Bodley to the King of Denmark, to the EleRor Palatine of the Rhine, to the 
Dukes of Saxony, Wittenberg, Brunſwick, and Lunenburgh, to the Marqueſs 
of Brandenburgh, and the Lantgrave of Heſſe; and into Scotland, the ſent Sir 
Edward Morton, to let the King underſtand how fincerely ſhe ſtood affected to 
him and withal to perſuade himinto a League of mutual Defence and Offence, 
and to recommend to him the King of Denmark's Daughter in Marriage. The 
King was very inclinable to the Subſtance of the League, but at preſent the 
Negotiation was interrupted by the Death of Francis Ruſſel, Son to the Earl 
of Bedford, flain at a Meeting appointed to compoſe a Difference between the 
Borderers, wa ſudden Tumult of the Scots, but the Author of the Fact was 
unknown. The Engliſh charg'd it upon the Earl of Arran, and the Lord 
Ferniburſt Governor of the Middle-Borders. W hereupon at the Queen's Com- 
plaint, the Earl of Arran was confin'd, and Ferniburſt committed to Priſon at 
Dundee, where he dy'd ; being a Man of great Valour and Refolution, and one 
who was always firm to the Intereſt of the Queen of Scotland. 

But Queen Elizabeth not thus ſatisfy'd, by way of Contrivance gave leave 
to the Scotch Lords, the Hamiltons, Angus, Marre, Glames, and other Ex- 
iles in England, to return fecretly into Sror/and, ſupplying them with Mon 
to ſuppreſs the Earl of Arran. For Maxwell, lately made Earl of Borhwel 


The Affairs in 


Baron Humes, and others in Scotland, had already promis'd them their Aſſi- ad. 


ſtance, even in the very Court; where by Wotton's Policy, Sir Patrick Gray, 
Belenden the Juſtice-Clerk, and Maitland the Secretary, were perſuaded to 
join againſt Arran. The Exile. Lords, upon their firſt Entry into Srorland, 
commanded all Perfons in the King's Name, to aid them for Conſervation of 
the Truth of the Goſpel, for freeing the King from corrupt Counſellors, and 
for maintaining of Amity with the Engliſb; ſo that they were ſoon join'd with 
about eight thouſand Men. The Earl of Arran hearing of this, haſtenꝰd to 
the King, and accus'd Patrick Gray as Author of this Commotion; but while 
Arras was making Proviſion for the Defence of the Town, his Enemies were 
ready to ſcale the Walls: Upon which Arran being inform'd, that they only 
aim'd at his Head, he ſecretly fled with one Servant, and the reſt retir'd ro 
the King in the Caſtle; from whence the King fent Gray to demand the Reaſon 
of their Coming; they anfwer'd, To ſubmit themſelues, and moſt humbly to kiſs 


the 4 L Hand. The King offer'd' Reſtitution of all their Poſſeſſions, if they 


return'd in Peace; but they defir'd tobe admitted into his Preſence, which was 
granted upon thefe Conditions: That they ſhould not attempt any Thing 
« againſt the King's Perſon, or thoſe he ſhould nominate, nor make any Inno- 
« vations in the Government. They proteſted themſelves ready to /acrifice their 
Lives for the King's Safety; and of any Innovations, they had not ſ much 
as a Thonght ; only they requeſted to have their Aver ſaries, and the Forts of 
the Kingdom, pat into their Hundt. After a Day's Conſultation,” they were 


A great 


admitted into the King's Preſence; and immediately the Earls of Monrro/5; 2. in tha 


Crawford and Rothes, Colonel Stuart, Downs, Arrar's Brother, and others, 
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were deliver'd into their Hands: The Earl of Arran, who had fled into the 
Weſtern Iſlands, was call'd home; and themſelves were pardon'd, and pro. 
nounc'd good Subjects, Hamilton was made Governor of Dunbritton, Humes 
of Edinburgh Caſtle, * of the Caſtle of Tontallon, Marre of Sterlin, and 
Glames Captain of the King's Guard. Upon this all Proſcriptions and Out- 
lawries againſt all Perſons ſince the King's Inauguration, except ſome few b 
Name, were call'd in; and with an unanimous Conſent of all Parties, the 
Treaty of a League with the Queen of Zng/and was determin'd, and Com- 


miſſioners nominated for that Purpoſe. 
In Ireland likewiſe was a great Commotion this Year ; firſt the Burks, pro- 


— 
* 


= = vok'd by the ſevere Government of Richard Bingham Governor of Connaught, 


T1 


rais'd a Rebellion; bur this was ſoon ſuppreſs'd, for Thomas Burk dy'd fight- 
ing, and his two Brothers were taken and executed. After this the Cl/an-Gib- 
bons, the Clan-Donels, and the Foyes, combin'd in great Numbers, and openly. 
declar'd, That they would have one of the Burks to rule over them, or ſome 
other Lord out of Spain, and thereupon harraſs'd all the Country with Fire 
and Sword: And neither by the Perſuaſions of the Arch-Biſhop of Tuam, nor 
by the Intreaties of the Earl of Clan- Richard, would they be appeas'd, till 
John Bingham, the Governor's Brother, follow'd them into the Woods, drove 
away five thouſand Head of their Cattle, ſo that after forty Days, half ſtarv'd, 
they came forth and ſubmitted themſelves. But the Diſturbances did not end 
here; for now the Governor underſtood, That two thouſand Scorch Iſlanders 
were landed, and ready to break into Connaught; upon which he gather'd his 
Men to give them Battel: But they flying into Bogs and Woods, he retreated 
with all the Signs of Fear, *till drawing them out into firm Ground, he 
with his whole F orce ſet upon their increas'd Body, and kill'd to the Number 
of three thouſand Men; among whom were the two Sons of James Mac-Co- 
nel, who had long diſturb'd theſe Parts, and the reſt of the Burks who were 


Happily ended. the Authors of this Rebellion. This was a famous Victory, for the Good of 


The States of guments why they ſhould addreſs them 


for Succour ts 


the preſent and future Times; for by this the Name of the Mac-Milliame, or 
principal Lord in Connaught was utterly extinct, and the inſolent Attempts of 
the Scorch Iflanders abſolutely ſuppreſs'd. | | 
In the Netherlands at this Time the Confederate States were under great 
Difficulties ; ſo that they held a ſolemn Conſultation, whether to fly for Pro- 
tection, to the French King, or the Queen of Exgland. The French Am- 
baſſador ſhew'd many Advantages, and gave many Reaſons, why they ſhould 
rather fly to the French King ; the — on the other Side urg'd as many Ar- 
elves to the Queen of EZxg/and: But in 
Concluſion,they had firſtRecourſe to the King of France, and afterwards being neg- 
lected by him, to the Queen of Exgland. Therefore in England it was nicely con- 
ſulted and debated, Whether it was convenient to protectthem; in which the Coun- 
cil was divided: Some were of Opinion, That it was neceſſary to relieve them, 
« for that the Spaniard by conquering them, would greatly indanger the Kingdom 
© of England: Others again thought, They were to be accounted no better 
© than Rebels to their lawful Soveraign, and therefore unworthy of Aſſiſtance. 
So that after a long Debate upon the Matter, the Queen refus'd them her Pro- 
tection; Yet nevertheleſs to raiſe the Siege of Antwerp, then inveſted by the 
Prince of Parma, ſhe was willing to ſupply them with four thouſand Soldiers, 
1 0 the Town of S/ace, with all the Ordnance, were given into her 
ands: But while this was diſcuſſing, the City of Antwerp was forc'd to ſur- 
render to the Spaniard. This gave new Concern to the generous Queen, who 
more ſeriouſly conſidering the Conſequences, partly as fearing the Growth of 
the King of Spain's Power, and partly in Commiſeration of the diſtreſs'd Con- 
dition of the Proteſtants, ſhe. at laſt reſolv'd to undertake their Protection, and 


She rakes them to ſupply them with five thouſand Foot, and a thouſand Horſe under a ſuffi- 


„ ( cient General, and to pay them during the War: Upon Condition on their 


ſide, 
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« Side, that by way of Pledge and Security for Repayment of all Charges, they 
« ſhould deliver into her Poſſeſſion the Town. of Fluſhing, and the Caſtle of 
* Ramekins, and the Iſle of Brill, with the City and two Forts. All which 
was concluded; and the Queen ſet forth a large Declaration to juſtifie her A- 
ctions. Thus the Heroick Queen openly undertook the Protection of the Ne- 
therlands, while all the Princes of Chriſtendom admir'd at ſuch Female Forti- 
tude, which durſt provoke fo puiſſant a Monarch: Infomuch the King of Swe- 
den ſaid, That Queen Elizabeth had now taken the Crown from her Head, and 
adventur'd it upon the doubtful Chance of War. 44 

The wiſe Queen knowing how much ſhe had incens'd the King of Spain, 
judg'd it beſt ro turn his Anger to diſtant Regions ; and thereupon ſent our 
Sir Francis Drake and Chriſtopher Carliſle, with a Fleet of twenty one Sail to- 
wards the Weſt- Indies, in which were two thoufand Volunteers and Mariners, 
Theſe firſt ſurpriz'd the Town of St. Jag afrerwards St. Domingo, where 
twenty five thouſand Crowns were given t 


ing, and after that Cartagena, which they held ſeven Weeks, 'till the Spani- miſh-1 


ards redeem'd it for a hundred and ten thoufand Crowns. After this the Ca. 
lenture growing hot, and diminiſhing their Forces, they return'd towards Eu- 
gland, paſting by Virginia, a Colony that Sir Walter Rawlergh had there plant- 
ed, from whence Drate brought home with him Ralph Laue, who was the 
firſt that brought Tobacco into England, which the Indians took againſt Crudi- 
ties in the Stomach. In this Expedition were loft about ſeven hundred Men, 
who chiefly dy*d of Calentures ; and their Booty amounted to threeſcore thou- 
ſand Pounds _— befides two hundred and forty great Braſs and Iron Pieces 
of Cannon. Theſe T | 

when at the fame Time Captain Davis with two Ships, at the Expence of 


Milliam Sanderſon and other Citizens of London, found out a Way to the 


Eaſft-Indies, by the Northern Parts of America, under the Frigid Zone. . 
ing theſe Maritime Adventures, the Earl of Leiceſter, fired with Ambi- 
tion' of Command and Glory, and fearing his Enemies at home, obtain'd 


hings were tranſacted under the Torrid Zone in America:; 


ition 4- 


em to ſpare the Town from burn- gainf the Spa- 


ndics. 


Liberty of the Queen to go over into Holland with the Title of General of the The za! of 


uren of England's Auxiliary Forces, He was accompany'd with the young 
52 of Efex, the Lords * and North, Sir Milliam Ruſſel, Sir Thomas 
hirley, Sir Arthur Baſfer, Sir Walter Waller, and Sir Gervaſe Clifton, beſides 
five hundred Gentlemen. Landing at Fiſhing, he was firſt entertain'd by his 
Nephew Sir Phili# Siduey the Governor, and after that by the Towns of Zes- 


Leiceſter made 
General in the 
Netherlands. 


land and Holland, after a moſt magnificent. Manner: And coming to the A. D. 


Hague in January, the States by Patent committed to him the Command and 
abſolute Authority over the United Provinces, with the pompous Titles of 
Governor and Captain-Generat of Holland, Zealand, and the Confederate Pro- 
vinre t. So that now being attended wich a noble Guard, call'd | 
Zoar Excellency, ſooth'd with Flatteries, and ſeated in the higheſt ee of 
Honour, he begun ambitiouſſy to aſſume the Port and Behaviour of a real King. 
But Queen Eligabetb, who knew how to check the Exorbitancies of her 
eſt Favourites, to allay his Aſpirings, poſitively wrote to him, That 
mir d how a Man, whom ſhe had rait d ont of the Duſt, ſhould ſo contemptu- 
onfly viotate her Commands; and therefore charg'd him upon his Allegiance, 
firifihy to obſerve the Injunct ions ſbr ſem bim by Heneage her Vice-Chamber- 


lain In the other Letrers ſhe expoſtulated with the States, That to ber great 


Difponour, they had thrown upon the Earl of Leiceſter, ber Subject, the ab- 
ſolute Command over the United Provinces, without ber Privity, when ſhe 
had refus'd it her ſelf 5 and therefore directed them to diveſt bim of that ab- 
folute Authority, #0 whom ſhe had ſet farb Bonds, as be ſhould not paſs. 
The States reratn'd Anſwer, That they were beartiiy forry' they ſhould mcar 
her Diſpleaſare, by conferring fuch Authirity upon the Earl, without her 
Knowledge, but beng d her a the Neceſſity of it; ſince to avoid Con- 


rrrr2 fuſion, 


Reg. 2. 


all Men 


at- His great um: 
e Ad. un. 
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fuſion, that Authority muſt be thrown upon ſome Per ſon: Nor was there any 
thing ſhoc bin in the Word Abſolute, ſince the Power and Government ul reſt. 
ed upon the People By theſe Letters, and Leiceſter's artificial Submiſſion, the 
ueen was gradually appeas d. 1 
The Earl of Leiceſter all this time receiv'd Contributions and Rewards from 
all Provinces, and made Martial Laws; and endeavouring likewiſe to raiſe new. 
Cuſtoms upon Merchandize, he incurr'd great Diſlike among the common Peo- 


His Actum in ple. His firſt Service was to relieve Grave, a Town in Brabant, which 


the Nether- 


lands, 


ount Mansfield had beſieg'd; to which Place he ſent Count Hohenlo a Ger- 
man, and Norris General of the Engliſh Foot, but notwithſtanding all their 

ood Service, the Town at length was taken; but Hemart the Governor, for 
bis cowardly Submiſſion, loſt his Head. After this, the Prince of Parma 
march'd into Gelderland, and fate down before Venlo; where Skhenk a Freeſ. 
lander, and Roger Williams a Welſhman perform'd a great Exploit; yet that 
Town was alſo taken ſhortly after. But in the mean time, the Lord i.. 
loughby, Governor of Bergen-op-Zome, cut off the Enemies Convoys, and 
ſeiz'd their Proviſions ; and Sir Philip $:dney, and Maurice Son to the Prince 
of Orange, upon a ſudden Attack bravely took Axel, a Town in Flanders. 
From ul, the valiant Prince of Parma march'd to Berke, garriſon'd by 
twelve hundred Engliſh, under the Command of Colonel Morgan, and laid 
Siege to the Place; which the Earl of Leiceſter came to raiſe; but finding his 
Numbers too ſmall for the Attempt, by way of Diverſion he inveſted Bui 


f yd. vr which he took before the Prince of Parma could come to relieve it. 
An 


now the Prince of Parma, fearing leſt Zurphen ſhould be in Danger, 
commanded Proviſions to be ſent thither, which the Spaniards carrying in a 
Fog, the Engliſh by chance met them, defeated a Troop of their Horſe, flew 
Hannibal Gonzaga, and ſeveral others. But in this Skirmiſh they loſt the 


The Death and Glory of the Engliſh Nation, Sir Philip Sidney, who having his Horſe lain 


Character of 
Sir Philip Sid- 


ney. 


under him, and mounting another, was ſhot into the Thigh, and after twenty 
five Days Torture he dy'd in the Flower of his Age, uſing theſe laſt Words to 
his Attendants, Govern your Will and Affection by the Will and Word of your 
Creator; in me behold the End of this World and all its Vanities, He had all 
the admirable Qualifications and Accompliſhments, that could belong to a Man, 
a Soldier, a Schollar, a Gentleman and a Chriſtian : His Obſequies were mag- 
nificently ſolemniz'd at St. Paul's Cathedral, James King of Scotland made 


his Epitaph, and both the Univerſities diſplay'd the utmoſt of their Wit and 


Parts in celebrating his Memory. 

After this the Earl of Leiceſter, full of Sorrow for his Nephew's Loſs, at- 
tack d the Sconces near Zuiphen, where ſetting upon a Fort he took it after a 

culiar manner : For one Edward Stanley, catching hold of a Spaniard's 

aunce. with which he had charg'd him, held it ſo faſt, that he was drawn up 
by that into the Fort; which ſo terrify'd the Spaniards, that immediately 
they quitted it. The Earl knighted Stanley for this Act, gave him forty 
Pounds in preſent Mony, and an annual Penſion of a hundred Marks during 
Life. And now the Seaſon being far ad vanc'd, Leiceſter would not lay a for- 
mal Siege to the Place, but thought it ſufficiently block'd up by the Garriſons 


in the Towns ſurrounding it. Therefore he return'd to the Hague, where the 


- Complaints a- States receiv d him with great Complaints, That their Mony was not care- 
gainſt Leice- 
ber. 


« fully manag'd, that the Numbers of the Eugliſh Supplies were not compleat, 
« that Foreign Soldiers were levy'd without their Conſent, that the Privi- 
« leges of the United Provinces were diſregarded, and new Projects for Contri- 
© butions invented; for all which Miſchiefs, they requeſted him to provide 
« ſome preſent Remedy. And now deſigning for Eng/and, he gave a friendly 


Anſwer to theſe Complaints; but upon the very Day of his Departure, he fir 


intruſted the Government of the Provinces to the Council of State, and at the 
very ſame Inſtant privately made another Act of Reſtriction, reſerving to on. 
| e 
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OR 


ſelf the whole Authority over the Governors of Provinces, Cities and Forts ; 

and beſides, took away the uſual Juriſdiftion from the Council of the States, 

and Preſidents of the Provinces ; and then ſail'd over into England upon the 3 _ 

third Day of December. | | Ns s 
At home the active Queen was very careful for the Preſervation of the Pro- unde! fd 

teſtant Religion; and ſhe caus'd the Earl of Arundel, who had been in Pri- c,,4-. 

ſon a whole Year, to be brought to the Star-Chamber, where being charg'd 

with harbouring of Prieſts, correſponding with Allen and Parſons the Jeſuit, 

and offering to leave the ob ms without Licence, he was fin'd ten thouſand 

Pounds, and condemn'd to Impriſonment during the Queen's Pleaſure. At the 

ſame Time the Queen ſupply'd the King of Navarre with a large Sum of Mo- 

ny; through whoſe Side the Gzi/es endeavour'd to wound the Reform'd Re- 

ligion in Scotland. But her moſt intentive Care was how to unite England 

and Scotland in one intire Friendſhip : To which End ſhe ſent Thomas Ran- 

5 into Scotland, who making Propoſals to the King, concerning a League 

Offenſive and Defenſive, rho” the King at firſt requir'd ſome Additions, and the 

French Ambaſſador violently oppos'd the whole, yet at laſt he conſented toir. 

And in July following, there met at Berwick, Edward Earl of Rutland, 

Williem Lord Ewer, and Thomas Randolph for the Queen of England; and 

Francis Earl of Bothwell, Robert Lord Boyde, and Humes for the King of | 

Scotland. Here the Scorch miſs-liking the Word Ofenſive, the League was E Fun d 

concluded under the Name of The League of tritt Amity, containing ſeveral ar Scotiand. 

Articles; Firſt for the maintaining of the Reform'd Religion, and then other 


ſuch Articles, as were uſual in the moſt friendly Alliances. 


X. We have hitherto ſeen the Queen of Scotland languiſhing under the A. D. 
Miſeries of eighteen Years myſterious Confinement ; but now, when all Things 1386. 
ſeemꝭ d in a peaceable Condition, a new Accident occurr'd, which brought this ) 
* unfortunate Queen to the laſt Act of her fatal Tragedy; and this was the Diſ- Reg. 29. 
covery of a dangerous Conſpiracy againſt the . and Nation. The Begin- 
ning was from one Fohn Savage, who by the Perſuaſion of Gifford, a Doctor 
of Divinity, and others, was induc'd to believe, That it was a meritorious 
Work to take away the Lives of Princes Excommunicate, and thereupon vow'd 
to kill Queen Eliabeth. But to throw the Queen and Council into a State of 
Security, at the ſame Time they wrote a Book exhorting the Papiſts in Eng- 
and to attempt nothing againſt their Prince, and to uſe only the Chriſtian 
Weapons of Tears, Prayers, Watching and Faſting: About bit ſontide, one 
Ballard a Seminary Prieſt of Rheims, being acquainted with Savage's Vow, 
having treated in France with Mendoza and Charles Paget, about invad- 
ing England, came over in the Habit of a Soldier, and was by a feign'd | 
Name calPd Captain Foſcu. Here he diſcover'd the whole Deſign to one 
Anthony Babington, a hopeful young Gentleman of Derbyſhire, who by the — | 
Biſhop of Cate, the Scorch Queen's Ambaſſador in France, had been recom- . 
mended to her, as one worthy of her Affection; ſo that between that Queen 
and him, there often paſs'd Letters in unknown Characters. In a ſhort Time, 
Babington by his Management had drawn into the Plot ſeveral other Gentle- 
men, zealous for the Romiſb Religion; as Edward 1 Brother to the Hi Aſcites, 
Lord Wind/or, Thomas Salisbury, of a good Family in Devonſhire, Charles 
Tilney one of the Queen's Penſioners, Chydiock Tichburn of Hampſhire, Ed. 
ward Abington Son to the Queen's Cofferer, Robert Gage of Surrey, Jobs 
Travers and Jobs Charnock of Lancaſhire, John Jones, Barnwel of a noble 
Family in Ireland, Henry Dunne, Clerk in the Firit-Fruit Office, and Savage 
formerly mention'd. One Pollie alſo inſinuated himſelf into their Company, 
a Man throughly acquainted with the Afﬀairs of the Scorch Queen, who was 
thought daily to reveal all their Conſultations to Walſingham. To theſe Gen- 
tlemen Bab;ngron communicated his Affairs, but not all the Particulars to 

every 
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every one; to Ballard, Tichburn and Dunne, he ſhew'd the Letters that paſs'd 
between him and the Queen of Scotland; Tilney and the reſt were to be his 
mei, »wl A ſſiſtants. The Conſpirators often met at Taverns; where they every Day con- 
ing. ſulted Expedients, and drunk and feaſted highly, 4 themſelves with the 
Expectations of great Honours, and were arriv'd to ſuch an extream Vanity, 
that the Men appointed to be the Aſſaſſins, were pictur'd to the Life, and B%- 
bington in the midſt of them, with theſe Words, Quor ſum hec alio properanti- 
bus. This Picture was ſaid to be privately ſhown to the Queen, who knew 
none of their Faces but Barnwell's, who had been often in Court. It happen'd 
when the Queen was once walking abroad, ſhe eſpy'd this Barnwell, and turn- 
ing to Hatton, Captain of the Guard, ſaid, Am not I well guarded, that have 
not a Man in my Company that wears 4 Sword Thus much Barnwell himſelf 
told the reſt of the Company, and ſhew'd how eaſie it had been to have di- 

ſpatch'd her if the reſt had been preſent. Ko 
This Plot did not continue long undiſcover'd, which was firft done by the 
fore-mention'd Doctor Gifford. This Perſon was a Gentleman of a good Fa- 
mily at Chellington in Staffordſhire, not far from Chartley, where the Scorch 
Queen was now kept Priſoner; and was lately ſent by the Eugliſb Fugitives 
into France, under the feign'd Name of Luſon, to remind Savage of the Vow 
he had made, and to convey Letters between them and the Queen of Scotland. 
| But being now troubled in Conſcience, corrupted with Mony, or terrify'd 
The Plot di with Fear, he went N to Waſſingbam, diſcover'd who he was, for what 
9 End, and by whom he was ſent into Eagland. The ſubtle Walſingham enter- 
tain'd him very courteouſly, and ſent him into Sraffordfhire, to perform the 
Work he had undertaken: Here Gzford with a few Pieces of Gold bribing 
walſingham', the Brewer of the Houſe, where the Scorch Queen was ladg'd, fo projected 
aue, the Matter with him, that by a Hole in the Wall, uſually fill'd ap with a looſe 
ments Stone, he ſhould give in and receive out Letters; all which by Meſſengers pur- 
poſely laid in the Way came directly to Walſingham's Hands, who broke them 
open, and copy .d them out; and by the ſingular Skill of one Thomas Philips 
diſcover'd the Meaning of the private Characters, and by the nice Art of Ar- 
thur Gregory ſo curiouſly feal'd them, that no Man could imagine them to 
have been open'd, and always ſent them to the Parties to whom they were fu- 
r{crib'd. In the like manner were the former Letters from the Queen of the 
ots to Babington intercepted; as alſo other Letters written at the ſame Time 
to Mendoza the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, Charles Paget, the Arch-Biſhop of G1a- 

ſcou, Francis be Queen and others. 


As ſoon as the Queen by theſe Letters underſtood what a dreadful Storm 
hung over her Head, both at home and abroad, ſhe commanded Ballard firſt to 
be apprehended, who was ſuddenly taken in Babington's Houſe, when he was 
ready for France. Hereupon Babington became tolſs'd with a thouſand Uncer- 
tainties of an unrefolv'd Mind, and at laſt repair d to Yalſingham, with whom 
he had long been a Suitor, for a Licence to go into France, promiſing to 

erform great Services in diſcovering the Practices of the Fugitives. Walſing- 
ham with ſubtle Promiſes drove the young Gentleman off from Day to Day; 
and at length perſwaded him to lodge at his own Houſe at London for a ſmall Space 
till he could get his Licence ſeal'd, where they might have ſecret Intercourſe 
without Suſpicion. Thus far had Fal/ingham ſpun the Thread alone, with- 
out acquainting the reſt of the Queen's Council; and would have drawn it 
longer, but the Queen would not permit it, Leſt, as the ſaid, by not avoid- 
ing Danger when ſhe might, ſhe ſhould rather ſeem to tempt, than to truſt Pro- 
vidence. Whereupon allinghan ſent a Note to his Man Scudamore, that he 
ſhould more firily obſerve Babington; which Note was deliver'd in ſuch a 
Manner, that Babington ſitting by FT able when Feudamore read it, overlook d 
Him, and read the ſame. Hereupon ſuſpecting all was diſcover'd, the follow- 
ing Night, when he and Scudamore with two more of Walſingham's 8 
| | a 
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had ſupp'd 7 1 N in a Tavern, he aroſe ſuddenly from the Board, and 
leaving his Cloak and Sword behind him, haſten'd in the Dark to Meſtminſter, 
where Gage chang'd Cloaths with him, and immediately put on thoſe of Char- 
nocks ; and then they withdrew themſelves into Sir 185 Wood near the 
City, whither alſo Barnwell and Dunne made their Retreat. In the mean 
Time they were proclaim'd Traitors all over Exg/and; which drove them into 
Woods and private Receſſes: They ſhav'd Babington's Head, and disfigur'd his 
natural Beauty with the Rind of green Wallnuts; and when they were half 
ſtarv'd, they repair'd to the Houſes of the Be/lamzzs, near Harrow on the Hill; 
where they were hid in Barns, and put in Country Habits, But notwith- Babington and 
ſtanding all their Shiftings, they were diſcover'd within ten Days, and brought 4% 0 1 
to London, to the , of the Citizens, who publickly expreſs'd their 5a- 
tisfaction for the Safety of their beloved Queen. The other Accomplices were 
ſoon after apprehended, moſt of them in the Suburbs of the City; Salisbury 
and Travers in Cheſhire, and Jones in Wales, and Bellamy, who had har- 
bour'd them in his Houſe, after he knew they were proclaim'd Traitors; was 
likewiſe taken ; only Vindſor was never found. Many Days were ſpent in 
their Examinations, whilſt they ruin'd each other by their Confeſſions, and 
diſcover'd the whole Truth of the Conſpiracy. | 3 

All this buſie Time, the Queen of Scotland and her Servants were ſo ſtrictly 
obſerv'd by Powilet, that ſhe knew nothing of all theſe Tranſactions. As ſoon 
as the Conſpirators were apprehended, and in a ſafe Cuſtody, Thomas George 
was ſent to acquaint her with the whole Affair; which he did not 0 
till ſhe was mounted on Horſeback to ride a Hunting, and was not then per- 
mitted to return, but under a ſhew of Honour, was led about to ſee the Houſes 
of the neighbouring Gentry. At the ſame Inſtant, Sir John Manners, Sir Ed. „e, Scotch 
ward Aſton, Sir Richard Bagot, and William Wade, 1eiz'd upon Narve and 25 md ra 
Curle, the Scorch Queen's Secretaries, and the reſt of her Servants, and deliver'd te: /ci's. 
them to ſeparate Keepers and Places, that they might have no Diſcourſe be- 
tween themſelves, nor with their Lady the Queen of Scotlaud. Next they 
broke open all Doors and Locks, and upon ſuch Desks and Boxes as had Papers 
in them, they ſet their Seals, and ſent them to the Queen : In which, before 
her Majeſty's Preſence, were found a great Number of Letters from Foreign 
Parts, likewiſe the Copies of Letters ſent to ſeveral Perſons, and at leaſt ſixty 
Alphabets of private Characters; as alſo, Letters to her from ſome of the En- 
95 Nobility, containing great Proffers of Love and Service: All which 


ueen Elizabeth diſſembled in Silence, according to her uſual Motto, Video 
Taceo, | ſee, and ſay nothing. G:i#ord, who had all this Time ſerv'd their 
urpoſe, was now ſent into France, as if he had been baniſh'd out of England: 
Bus before his Departure, he left an indented Paper with the French Ambaſſa- 
dor in England, with Inſtructions, that he ſhould deliver no Letters from the 
Queen of the Scots or the Engliſb Fugitives, but to that Perſon who ſhould 
ſnow the Counter- part thereof; which Counter- part was privately ſent by him 
to Sir Francis Walſingham. Ape 
On the thirteenth of September ſeven of the Conſpirators were arfaign'd, and 7 74! nd 
confeſs'd their Crime, viz. Ballard, Babington, Savage, Barnwell, Tichburn, ib. mr 
Tilney and Abington ; and the other ſeven, two Days after, pleaded not gulſty, . 
but were condemn'd upon Trial: Only Po/lie, tho? he was privy to all Paſ- 
ſages, yet, becauſe he had diſcover'd many things to Walſingham, was not 
call'd in Queſtion. Babington was executed with great Severity, and while he 
was cutting up, cry'd out, Parce mibi, Domine Jeſu! Savage broke the Rope, 
and was cut up alive without any Hanging ; whichtwo, with Ballard, Barn- 
well, Tichburn, Tilney and Abington, were executed with great Rigour, on 
the twentieth of September, in St. Giles's Fields. The next Day the other ſeven 
at the ſame Place were executed with more Mercy, the Queen deteſting the 
cutting them up alive, as had been done the Day before: Theſe were Salisbury, 
| " Dunne, 
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Dunne, Jones, Charnock, Travers, and Gage, and with them Bellamy, who 
had conceal'd Babington after he was proclaim'd Traitor, whoſe Brother had 
The Queen of trangled himſelf in Priſon. When theſe Men were executed, the Scorch 
2 Queen's two Secretaries, Narve a Frenchman and Curle a Scotchman, were ex- 
— + amin'd concerning the Letters, the Copies of Letters, and private Characters 
found in the Queen of the Scors Cloſet; and they under their own voluntary 
Subſcriptions acknowledg'd, that they were their own Hand-writings, dictated 
in French by the Queen her ſelf, taken by Narve, turn'd into Engliſh by Curle, 
and copy'd out in ſecret Characters. Hereupon Sir Edward Wotton was ſent 
immediately into France, to lay before the King the whole Order of the Con- 
ſpiracy, and ſhew him the Copies of the Queen of the Scots Letters, confirm'd 
by the Teſtimony of ſeveral of the Eugliſb Nubility ; ſo that the French King 
might be ſenſible to what Dangers the Daeen of England had been reduc'd by 
the Practices of Morgan, Paget, and others in France. 

Great Debate After the Puniſhment of inferior Perſons and Subjects, a grand Debate aroſe 
eoncerning her. how they ſhould proceed againſt a crown'd Head, the Soveraign Queen of 
Scotland, as ſhe was accounted by all her Friends; in which thoſe of the 
Council had various Sentiments. Some conceiv'd it was hard and improper to 
uſe any rigorous Courſe againſt her, but only to detain her in ſafe Cuſtody; 
both becauſe ſhe was not the Author of the Conſpiracy, but only an Acceſſary, 
and becauſe ſhe was infirm, and not like to live long. Others, out of a pecu- 
liar Care of Religion, were of Opinion, that ſhe ſhould be arraign'd and exe- 
cuted according to Law; and Zezceſter, according to his Methods, advis'd to 
have her 3 and ſent a Divine to V alſingbam to prove it lawful, but he 
honourably proteſted againſt all ſuch Actions. Next there aroſe a Difference 

in Council, concerning what Law they were to uſe againft her; whether the 

Statute of the twenty fifth of Eduard the Third, That pronounc'd al! guilty 

© of Treaſon who plotted the Deſtruction of the King, rais'd Wars in his Do- 

© minions, or adher'd to his Enemies; or elſe by the twenty ſeventh of the pre- 

ſent Queen, enacted a Year before. Ar length it was carry'd by thoſe who 

thought ſhe was rather to be try'd by this laſt Act, as being made for this very 

Purpoſe and Occaſion, and therefore to be put in Execution, Whereupon, 

A grand cum. above forty of the Nobility and chief Men of the Nation were authoriz'd b 
5 % the Queen's ſpecial Commiſſion, « To inquire by virtue of that Law, and paſs 
Sentence againſt all ſuch as rais d Rebellion, invaded the Kingdom, or at- 

© tempted any Violence againſt the Queen: All which ſolemn Commiſſion 
* 3 for to hear and determine the famous Cauſe of the Queen of 

cotlan | 

The ., Accordingly theſe great Commiſſioners, with many Lawyers and Atten- 
Fotheringay. dants, upon the eleventh Day of O&ober, repair'd to Fotheringay Caſtle in 
Northamptonſhire,, where the Scotch Queen was then detain'd Priſoner. The 
next Day they ſent to her Sir Walter Mildmay, Powlet, and Edward Barker 

a publick Notary, who deliver'd her the Queen's Letters; which ſhe receiv'd 
with a compos'd and majeſtick Countenance, and anſwer'd to this Effect, Thar 
it was very ſurpriſing, that the Queen ſhould lay her Commands upon her, to 
| ſubmit to 4 Trial, as tho ſhe were a Subject, when ſhe was a Queen, no leſs 
abſolute than her ſelf; therefore ſhe would never act any Ck, e to 
Perſons of her Dignity, nor to her Son the King of Scotland. e next Day 
ſome Deputies from the Commiſſioners came to her, with Perſons learned in 
the Civil and Canon Law, to demonſtrate to her, That neither her Impri- 

© fonment, nor her Royal Prerogative, could exempt her from anſwering in 
the Kingdom of England, and therefore advis'd her to hear what would be 
© objeRed againſt her: Otherwiſe they threaten'd, That by the Authority of 
* the Law, they could and muſt proceed againſ{ her, tho” ſhe was abſent, To 
She deries their Which ſhe anſwer'd, That wy was no Subjetf, and would die a tay ory 
2 Deaths before ſhe would acknowledge her ſelf to be one; by which ſhe _ 
A, * ot 
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both injure the Majejly of Princes, and ſubject her ſelf to the Laws, and 
even to the Religion of England. Nevertheleſs ſhe was ready to anſwer in a 
full and free / arliament; but as for this Aſſembly, it was, as ſhe perceiv'd. 
contriv'd againſt her, to give ſome Colour to a lrgal Proceeding; but ſhe deſir'd 
them to examine their Conſtiences, and remember, That the Theatre of the whole 
World was larger than the Kingdom of England. After ſeveral Meſſages and 
perſonal Conferences, Hatton the Vice-Chamberlain deliver'd himſelf after 
this plauſible manner; Madam, you are accns'd, but not condemn'd: Tou ſay 
you are a Queen, be it ſd; the Royal Dignity is not exempted from anſwering, 
etther by the Civil or Canon Laws, nor by the Laws of Nations and Nature: 
If you are Innocent, you injure your Reputation in declining a Trial: Tou pro- 
reſt your ſelf Innocent; the Queen fears to the contrary with the deepeſt Sor- 
row and Affliction. To examine your Innocency are theſe honourable, prudent 
and upright Commiſſioners appointed, who will all rejoice to find you guiltleſs. 
The 2 her ſelf will be tranſported with Joy, who affirm'd to me at my 
Departure, That the never met with a greater Affliction, than to find you 
charg'd with ſuch a Crime. Wherefore, laying aſide the bootleſi Claims of 
Royal Dignity, which now can be of no uſe to you, appear in Judgment, and 
diſplay your Innocence; left by avoiding Trial, you draw upon your ſelf a Suſpi- 


cion, and ſtain your Reputation with an indelable Afperſion. This Speech, Te at laft ful. 
with ſome others, had ſuch Influence upon her, that at laſt with great Relu-““ ““ OR. 


&ancy ſhe ſubmitted to a Trial. 

Upon this the Commiſlioners aſſembled themſelves in the Preſence- Chamber, 
where at the upper End was plac'd a Chair and Canopy of State for the Queen 
of England; and over-againit that, below and at ſome diſtance, ſtood a Chair 


for the Queen of Scotland. By the Walls on both ſides were plac'd Benches, ; 82 


ing. 


upon which, on the one ſide ſate the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Treaſurer, 
the Karls of Oxford, Kent, Darby, Worceſter, Rutland, Cumberland, War- 
wick, Pembroke and Lincoln, and Viſcount Montague; on the other fide the 
Lords Abergavenny, Zouch, Morley, Stafford, Gray, Lumley, Stourton, 
Sandes, Wentworth, Mordant, St. John, Compton and Cheiney. Nigh theſe 
ſate the Knights of the Privy-Council, Sir James Crofts, Sir Chriſiopher Har- 
ton, Sir Francis Walſingham, Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Walter Milamay, and 
Sir Amias Powlet. Right before the Earls fate the two Chief Juſtices, and the 
Lord Chief Baron; on the other fide the two Barons, and the other Judges, 
with Dale and Ford, Doctors of the Civil Law; and at a Table in the midſt, 
Popham the Queen's Attorney-General, Egerton her Sollicitor, Gaway her 
| Serjeant at Law, the Clerk of the Crown, and two Publick Notaries. With 


this Formality, and to this remarkable Aſſembly, the Queen of Scotland pre- 7 


ſented her ſelf with all Majeſty and Decency; and being plac'd in her Seat, and _— 


Silence proclaim'd, Bromley Lord Chancellor declar'd to her, That the Queen 
of England had appointed theſe Commiſſioners, to hear what ſhe could anſwer 


to the Crimes laid to her Charge; aſſuring her, That nothing could cauſe more 


real Joy to the 2 2 than to hear that ſhe had prov'd her ſelf Innocent. 
Upon this, ſhe riſing up ſaid, That tho, as an abſolute Princeſs, ſhe could not 
be Hrs led to appear before theſe Commiſſioners, yet to a0 her Innocency, 
ſhe did condeſcend to appear. Then Serjeant Gawdy open'd every Specialty of 
the Law lately made, againſt which ſhe had taken Exceptions; and ſhew'd at 
large by Babington's Confeſſion, by Letters paſs*d between them, by the Con- 
feſions of Ballard and Savage, by the Confeſſions of her Secretaries Narve 
and Curle, That ſhe was privy to their Conſpiracies, and conſented to the In- 
vaſion of England, and the Deſtruction of the Queen. She readily and acutely 
anſwer*d to all Particulars, tho' very numerous, and alledg'd, That Letters 
might be counterfeited, her Secretaries might be corrupted, and her condemn'd 
Accuſers, in hopes of Life, might be induc'd to confeſs more than the Truth; 
and in this ſhe peremptorily inſiſted, « That ſhe never conſented to any At- 
| | | SITE « tempts 
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* tempts againſt the Queen's Perſon, and whatever ſhe had done was to free 
her ſelf from the Miſeries of a long and unjuſt Impriſonment. After many 
other Charges by the Commiſſioners, and as many Replies, which ſhe made 
with no leſs modeſt Behaviour than Preſence of Mind, ſhe in Concluſion re- 
queſted, That ſhe might be heard in a full Parliament, or before the Queen 
« her ſelf, and her Council. 
After this the Court was adjourn'd till the twenty fiſth of OZFober to the 
Star- Chamber at Weſtminſter, where the · Commiſſioners met; and after Narve 
and Curle had upon Oath Yiva Voce, voluntarily avow'd, aftirm'd and juſti— 
ty'd all the ſeveral Letters, and Copies of Letters before produc'd, to be true 
and real, Sentence was pronounc'd againſt the Queen of Scotland, confirm'd 
under the Seals and Subſcriptions of the Commiſſioners, and the Reaſon for it 
Sexexce paſ'd recorded to this Effect, That ſince the firſt Day of June, in the twenty ſeventh 
«gain br. © of this Reign, divers Matters had been compos'd and imagin'd within the 
© Realm of England, by Anthony Babington and others, with the Privity of 
the ſaid Mary, pretending a Title to the Crown of Znz/and, tending to the 
Hurt, Death and Deſtruction of the ſaid Lady the Queen of England. And 
* alſo the aforeſaid Mary had alſo her ſelf compos'd and imagin'd divers Mat- 
« ters tending to the Hurt, Death and Deſtruction of the Queen of England, 
* contrary to a Statute ſpecify'd in the foreſaid Commiſſion. This Sentence, 
which depended chiefly upon the Credit of the ScorchQueen's two Secretaries, 
occaſion'd variety of Diſcourſe and Cenſure; while ſome thought them Perſons 
worthy of Belief, and others of no Credit in this Matter. However the ſame 
Day a Declaration was publiſh'd by the Commiſſioners and the Judges of the 
Land, That the ſaid Sentence did not prejudice James King of Scotland, in 
his Title or Honour; but that he was in the ſame Place, Degree and Right, 
© as if the ſaid Sentence had never been pronounc'd. 
Tre ſixth Par-. A few Days after, upon the twenty ninth of October, a new Parliament met 
_— * Weſtminſter, which was begun by Authority from the Queen, deriv'd to the 
y Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, the Lord-Treaſurer, and the Earl of Darby; arid 
that not without former Precedents. At this Parliament the Proſcriptions of 
the Lord Paget, Charles Paget, Sir Francis Inglefield, Francis Throgmorton, 
Anthony Babington, and the reſt of the late Conſpirators, were confirm'd, and 
their Goods and Poſſeſſions adjudg'd Confiſcate. The Eſtates of the Realm, 
having by their Votes approv'd and confirm'd the Sentence given againſt the 
Queen of Scotland, unanimouſly pre ented a Petition to the Queen by the Hand 
They petition of the Lord Chancellor; in which they earneſtly beſought her, That for the 
ive Queen for © Preſervation of Chriſt's true Religion, the Quiet and Security of the Realm, 
' © the Preſervation of her Majeſty's Perſon, and the Safety of themſelves and 
* their Poſterity, the Sentence given againſt Mary Queen of Scotland according 
to Law might be publiſh'd. The more to induce her, they call'd to her Re- 
membrance the terrible Examples of God's Vengeance upon King Saul for ſpa- 
ring of Agag, and upon Ahab for ſparing the Life of Bezhadad. The Queen 
with great Majeſty both of Elocution and Countenance, anſwer'd to this Effect, 
Her Ader. © That ſhe acknowledg'd God's miraculous Preſervation of her, and ſhe rejoic'd. 
© that after twenty eight Years Poſſeſſion of the Throne, ſhe found the Love 
of her People the ſame, if not greater than ever, which if ſhe once loſt, ſhe 
might be ſaid to breath, but not to live. And tho” her Life had been dan- 
gerouſly ſtruck at, yet ſhe proteſted that nothing ſo ſenſibly griev'd her as 
that one of the ſame dex and Quality, and of the ſame Race and Blood, ſhould 
fall into ſuch a Miſdemeanour. Therefore if her own Life alone depended 
upon it, and not the Safety and Welfare of her dear People, ſhe would wil- 
lingly pardon her, and if England might by her Death obtain a more flou- 
riſhing Condition, and a better Prince, ſhe would gladly lay down her own 
Life; but for her People's ſake ſhe only deſir'd to live. After this ſhe pro- 
ceeded to tell them a Secret, That lately with her own Eyes ſhe had ny 70 
| n 
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* Oath wherein ſome bound themſelves to kill her within a Month, Yet after 
* all, ſhe deſird ſome Space to conſider and weigh a Matter of ſo great Nicety 
and Importance; concluding, That whatever the beſt of Subjects might ex- 
* pet? from the beſt of Princes, that they might always expett to receive from her. 

Twelve Days after, having often revolv'd the Matter in her Mind, di- . i une 

ſtrated with doubtful Thoughts and Cares, and in great Conflicts how to pro- 3 
ceed in ſo difficult an Affair, ſhe ſent Meſſengers to both Houſes of Parlia- a 
ment, Deſiring them again to conſider of this important Cauſe, and find out a 

© more grateful Expedient, by which both the 5 of Scotland's Life might 

be ſpar'd, and her own Security preſerv'd. After long and ſerious Debates, 

Judging that both the Welfare and Detriment of their Queen concern d all the 

Subjects, they unanimouſly concurr'd in their former Opinion, declaring, 

© That the Queen's Life could not be in Safety, while the other Queen liv'd; 

© unleſs the other repented and acknowledg'd her Crimes, or were kept in ſtrict 

* Cuſtody, or bound by Oaths and Obligations, or gave Hoſtages, or laſtly de- 

© parted the Kingdom: And ſince none of theſe would probably be Remedies, it 

* remain'd that only her Death could be the Nation'sSecurity : Repentance in 

© her was little to 4 expected, who would not own her ſelf guilty; cloſe Im- 

© priſonment, Obligations, Oaths and Hoſtages, would all vaniſh, if the Queen 

of England once loſt her Life; and if ſhe departed the Kingdom, ſhe would 

c ſoon find Means to invade it. Theſe Reaſons were urg d to the gentle Queen er 
by the Lord Chancellor and Puckering Speaker of the Houſe of Commons; and ga. 8 
ſhe being harraſs d with various Thoughts and melancholy Apprehenſions, pro- 

teſted, * That her moſt earneſt Deſire had been, That for her People's Security, 

and her own Safety, ſome other Expedient might have been invented, than 

« what they Had propos d but ſince it was now evident, that her own Safety, 

© without the other's Deſtruction, was altogether precarious, ſhe was violently 

affected with inward Sorrow; That ſhe, who had pardon'd ſo many Rebels; 

and by Connivance or Silence had neglected ſo many Treaſons, ſhould be 

« compell'd at length to exerciſe Cruelty againſt a near Kinſwoman and a Queen, 
Therefore confidering the great Conflicts in her Breaſt, ſhe defir'd them zo ** 
accept of an Anſwer without an Anſwer, concluding her Speech in theſe Ane. 
Words: If I ſhould ſay I will not anſwer your Deſires, I might perhaps ſay 

* more than I intend; and if 1 ſhould ſay I will do it, I might plunge my ſelf 

© into as great Inconveniences as you endeavour to prevent; which J am con- 

« fident your Wiſdoms will not deſire, when you conſider the Circumſlances of 
Place, Time, and the Manners and Conditions of Mankind, Afﬀter this the 
Parliament broke up for a few Days. | 

About the ſame Time the Lord Buckhur/? and Beal were ſent to the Queen | 

of Scotland to inform her, That Sentence was pronounc'd againſt her, and Nice of Death 
« confirm'd by Authority of Parliament as juſt and lawful, and that the Execu- . 
tion of it was inſtantly defir'd by the States of the Realm, out of due Regard S.. 
© to Juſtice, Security, and Neceflity ; and therefore they perſuaded her; That 

© before her Death the would acknowledge her Offences againſt God and the 

© Queen, For if ſhe liu d, the eſtabliſ d Religion in England could not ſub/i/t. 
At this ſhe ſeem'd to triumph with more than uſual Joy, thanking God, and 
congratulating her own Felicity, That ſhe ſhould be accounted an Inſtrument © 

for the Re-eftabliſhing Religion in this Iſland, and earneſtly requeſted, That 
ſhe might have a Catholick Prieft allow'd her to direct her Conſcience, and ad- 
miniſter the Sacraments to her. A Biſhop and a Dean being recommended to 
her for that purpoſe, ſhe utterly rejected both, and ſeverely retorted upon the 
Engliſh Nation, That they were accuſtomed to put their Kings to Death, no 
Wonder therefore if they exercis*d their Cruelty upon her who was of the ſame 
Blood. At the earneſt Defire of ſome Courtiers, in December the Sentence 
againft her was firſt proclaim'd in London, and then throughout all the King - 
dom; in which Proclamation the Queen ſolemnly proteſted, « That this Pro- 
| 8 [T2 ©mwlgation 
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Sentence 4 


"ans 


She writes to 


— Eliza- 


by made 
— 


mulgation of the Sentence was extorted from her againſt her own Iuclina- 


tions, by the Importunity of the whole Body of the Kingdom. The Scotch 
Queen being inform'd of this, ſeem' d no ways dejected; but writing to Queen 
Elizabeth, without any Interceſſion for her Life, in the moſt pathetick Terms 
begg'd of her, That ſhe might be oblig'd to her, and none elſe, for three par- 
« ticular Favours: Firſt, That when her Adverſaries had ſatiated themſelves 
with her innocent Blood, her Body might be convey'd into ſome Catholick 
© Land for its Burial, particularly into France, where her Mother ſlept un- 
« diſturb'd; for in Scotland the Tombs of her Anceſtors were violated, and the 
Churches prophan d; and in England, where lay both their common Progeni- 
© tors, all Catholick Rites would be deny'd her: So might her Body at laſt reſt 
in Peace, which while it was join'd with the Soul, could never find Reſt or 
© Quiet. Secondly, That ſhe might be put to Death in private, without her 
* Knowledge, but in the Sight of her Servants and others, who might give Teſti- 
© mony of her Behaviour, and prevent all Aſperſions of her Memory. And 
© Thirdly, That her Servants might freely and peaceably depart whither they 
© pleas'd, and enjoy thoſe Legacies which ſhe had bequeath'd them by her Will 
© and Teſtament. But whether this Letter ever came to Queen Eligabeths 
Hands, is uncertain. 

The Condemnation of the Queen of Scotland became the Subject of every 
Mouth and Tongue in the Nation, which caus'd vaſt Variety of Opinions and 
Cenſures; and as the Thing was ſtrange and ſurprizing, it ſoon ſpread to diſtant 
Nations, and Interceſſions arriv'd from many Countries; and firſt from S$co7- 


3 land, where King James labour'd daily to ſave her Life, and omitted nothing 


that became a pious Son, and a prudent King. But the Scots were at this 
Time torn by inteſtire Factions, and more at that Time favour'd the Reign- 
ing than the Captive Queen; inſomuch that ſome of them ſecretly ſollicited 
Queen Ei abeth by Letters to haſten her Execution, which had been deferr'd 
above two Months, fince Sentence was firſt paſs'd. The King of Scotland's 
Agents were daily interceeding, and all Arguments were us'd that might per- 


ſuade her Reaſon, or move her Pity : To which ſhe anſwer'd, That ſhe was un- 


&. 
1587. 
Reg. z 


A new Ple 


meaſurably ſorry that no Means could be found to ſave the Life of their 
Queen, and to ſecure her own. But afterwards when they began to mix [hreat- 
nings with their Intreaties, ſhe with ſome Warmth ſaid, Tell your King what 
J have done for him, to keep the Crown on his Head ſince he was born, and 
that for my Part, I deſign to keep the League between us; which if he break, 
it ſhall be a double Fault. Sir Robert Meluil, finding her in a Paſſion, re- 

veſted for eight Days Reſpite of Execution; to whom ſhe reply*d, Not an 

our. The French King alſo became an Interceſſor for the unfortunate Queen, 
ns his extraordinary Ambaſſador propos'd ſome Expedients, but to no 


And now when the Neceſſities of the State, and the grand Stream of the 


Nation, ſeem d to obſtru& and over-bear all Means for Clemency and Pity, the 


French Ambaſſador L' Aubeſpin fell from Arguments to Actions, and thought 
no way ſo effectual for ſaving the Life of one Queen, as taking away that of 
the other z and thereupon he fi: dealt ſecretly with Milliam Srafford, a young 
Gentleman, prone to ambitious Expe&ations, whoſe Mother was of the Bed- 
Chamber to the Queen, and his Brother at this Time Lieger Ambaſſador in 
France, and afterwards proceeded. more openly with Trappe his Secretary, to 
murther Queen Elizabeth. This Stafford tho not daring enough to act ſuch 
a Villany himſelf, yet recommended one Moody to him, a reſolute and deſpe- 
rate Man, who for Mony would certainly effect it. Upon this Stafford brought 
Trappe to Moody, who was then in the Common Jail, and vpon Trappe's 
Offers undertook the Attempt: But then the Conſultation was, by what 
Means it ſhould be effected. Moody propos'd Poiſon, or elſe to lay a Bag of 
Gunpowder under the Queen's Bed, and ſuddenly fire it; but Trappe * 
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of reither of theſe Methods, but choſe rather to have it done, as the bold 
Perſon did who ſhot the Prince of Orange. But while they were thus con- 
ſulting about the Means of performing the Infernal Exploit, Stafford diſco- 
ver'd all to the Lords of the Council: Whereupon Trappe, who was ready for“ Aver d. 
France, was ſuddenly apprehended, and upon Examination confeſs'd the whole 
5 Plot. This alſo caus'd the Ambaſſador to be ſent for to Cecil. Houſe, on the 
twelfth Day of Fanuary; where by the Queen's Appointment he was met by 
the Lord Burleigh, the Earl of Leiceſter, Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, and Davi- 
ſon one of the Secretaries; who acquainted the Ambaſſador with every Parti- 
cular that Stafford, Moody and Trappe his Secretary had confeſs'd. As ſoon 
as Stafford was brought forth, and began to ſpeak, the Ambaſſador interrupred 
him, and with Reproaches and Aſſeverations declar'd, that Stafford had firſt 
propos'd it to him; when afford falling upon his Knees, made fearful Im- 
precations, that the Ambaſſador firſt propos'd it himſelf. After Srafford had 
withdrawn, Burleigh gently reprov'd the Ambaſſador for being conſcious or | 
acceſſary to ſo vile a Fact; to which he immediately reply*d, That if he had 
known of any ſuch thing, yet being an Ambaſſador, he ought to give no No- 
tice of it but to his own King, After much Reaſoning, Burleigh admoniſh'd 
him to beware how he offended hereafter in this kind, and provoke the Cle- 
mency of a Queen, who knew how to puniſh an ill Ambaſſador, and that he 
was not acquitted from the Guilt, tho the Queen might at this Time ſpare 
bit Puniſhment. | 
Upon this new Conſpiracy, the Scorch Queen's Enemies rais'd many Terrors 
in Queen Elizabeth's Mind, forming Reports, That the Spaniſh Fleet was 
© arriv'd at Milford Haven; that the Scots had made an Irruption into Eu- 
gland, that the Duke of Guiſe with a numerous Army was landed in Suſſex; 
that the Queen of the Scots was eſcap'd out of Priſon, and had rais'd an Ar- 
© my ; that the Northern Parts were up in Rebellion, with other ſuch formi- 1 
dable Relations. With ſuch terrifying Arguments as theſe, they ſo gain'd Buggy 
upon the Queen's wavering and perplexed Mind, that ſhe fign'd a Warrant for aas for 
1 Sentence of Death in Execution; and one of the Perſons that puſh d ＋ os — 
er upon this Extremity, was ſaid to be Patrick Gray, a Perſon ſent by the 7 the Scott. 
King of Scotland to diſſuade her from it, yet he was frequently ufing this Ex- 
preſſion, Mortua non mordet, The Dead never bite. The Queen notwith- 
_ ſtanding, began to weigh with her ſelf, Whether it was really better to free 
her ſelf from her, or elſe to ſpare her Life ; and many remarkable Reaſons 
offer d themſelves on both Sides; but thoſe for ſparing of her were generally 
Speculative, while thoſe for deſtroying her. were Practical, and enforc'd by 
reat Numbers. The Courtiers were continually urging the ſame Point; ſome 
eachers, more ſeverely than became their Functions, aggravated the Matter: 
and the Vulgar Sort, out of Hope or Fear, inſolently exercis'd their Wits and 
Pleaſure upon the ſame deplorable Subject. 
In the midſt of theſe floctuat ing and perplex'd Imaginat ions the Queen aban- 
don'd her ſelf to a ſolitary and melancholy: Life, fitting in a filent and thought- 
ful Poſture, and often Sighing out, Aut fer, aut feri, Either bear, or ſtrike: 
At length from this Sentence, Ne feriare, feri, Strike, leſt you be ſtricken, ſhe 
deliver'd a Writing fign'd with her own Hand to Daviſon, one of her Secreta- 
Ties, commanding a Warne under the Great Seal of England to be drawn up 
for the Execution; but only to lie in Readineſs, if any Commotion ſhould | 
ariſe, and commanded him to diſcover it to no Man. But the next Day, 8. changes hey 
while Fear made her apprehenſive of her own Thoughts, her Mind chang'd, . 
and (hz commanded Daviſon by William Killigrew that the Warrant ſhould . 
not be drawn; but Daviſon came to the Queen, and told her Majeſty, It was | 
already drawn, and under the Seal, The Queen ſeem'd extreamly concern'd, 
and blam' d him for his haſty, Officiouſneſs: Notwithſtanding, he acquainted 
the Council with the Warrant and the whole Matter, and eafily ORE 
| | them 
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them, who were ready to believe what they deſir d, that the Queen had 
commanded it ſhould be executed. Hereupon Beal, who in reſpect of Reli- 

ion, of all others was the Scorch Queen's greateſt Enemy, was without Delay 
Zoe down with one or two Executioners, and a Warrant, wherein Authority 
id was given to the Earls of Shrewsbury, Kent, Derby, Cumberland, and others 
The Warrant to fee her executed: And all this without the Queen's Knowledge, nay ex- 
| 2 —_— preſsly againſt her Order; for ſhe had told Daviſon, That ſhe would take ano- 
ther Courſe with the Queen file Scots, yet he would not command Beal to 

deſiſt and return: And this carries us to the laſt Act of this fatal Tragedy. 

As ſoon as the Earls were arriv'd at Fotheringay, they together with Sir A- 
mias Poulet and Sir Drue Drury, her chief Keepers, came to her, read over 
the Warrant, and in few Words admoniſh'd her to prepare her ſelf to die the 

next Day. She with an undaunted and compos'd Spirit, made this Anſwer : 
The: Queen did not think the Queen my Siſter would have conſented to my Death, who 
baviour, am not ſub ject to her Laus; but ſince it is her Pleaſure, Death is moſt wel- 
come to me; for 1 accoount that Soul unworthy of everlaſting Joys, whoſe Body 
cannot bear one Stroke of the Executioner. She deſir'd to have Conference 
with her Almoner, her Confeſſor, and Meluil the Maſter of her Houſhold; 
but her Confeſſor was poſitively deny'd her. and the Biſhop and Dean of Pe- 
terborough recommended to comfort her. Upon her Refuſal of theſe, the Earl 
of Kent in a vehement Zeal, broke out into theſe Words, Zour Life will be 
the Death of our Religion, and your Death will be the Life of it, When 
the Earls were departed from her, ſhe commanded Supper to be haſten'd, and 
ſitting down eat after her uſual temperate Manner. Then obſerving her Ser- 
vants, both Men and Women, weeping and deploring her hard Fate, ſhe com- 
forted them with a brave Courage and Magnanimity, commanding them, Ra- 
ther to rejoice that ſhe was ſoon 10 be freed from a World of Miſeries, To- 
wards the End of her Supper, ſhe drunk to all her Servants, who pledg'd her 
in Order upon their Knees, mingling Tears with their Wine, begging Pardon 
for their Neglect of their Duty, as ſhe alſo in like manner did of them. After 
Supper ſhe perus'd her Will, read over the Inventory of her Goods and Jewels, 
and wrote down the Names of thoſe to whom ſhe gave any Legacies. She put 
the Gold ſhe had in as many little Purſes as ſhe had Servants, more or leſs in 
every Purſe, according to their Qualities and Merits. She wrote a Letter to 
her Confeſſor, that he would make interceſſion for her to God in his Prayers; 
and alſo wrote Letters of Recommendations for her Servants to the French 

King and the Duke of Guiſe. At the ordinary Hour ſhe went to her Repoſe, 

— quietly ſome Hours; andthen Waking, ſhe ſpent the reſt of the Night 

in Prayer. | 

The fatal Morning being come, which was on the eighteenth of February, 
ſhe dreſs d her ſelf in State, as ſhe us d upon the higheſt Feſtivals ; and calling 
her Servants, order'd her Will to be read, praying their Acceptance of the 
ſmall Legacies ſhe had given them, having no Ability to extend her Kindneſs 
in greater Matters. Then retiring to her Oratory, ſhe continu'd in Sighs, 

Groans and Prayers, till Thomas Andrews, Sheriff of the County, about 

She comes a eight a Clock, acquainted her, That all was ready: She anſwer'd, J am ſo 
a likewiſe, and came forth in State, with a majeſtick and compos d Countenance, 
a chearful Look, and in a modeſt Habit; her Head cover d with a Linnen Veil 
hanging down to the Crown, her Beads at her Girdle, and an Ivory Cruci fix 
in her Hand. In the Porch ſhe was met by the Noblemen, where Melvil her 
TH chief Servant, falling on his Knees, and melting into a Flood of Tears, bitterly 
deplor'd his miſerable Fate, that he muſt be the unhappy Meſſenger to Scor- 
land, of the moſt unfortunate End of his Queen and Miſtreſs. She comforted 
him, and bad him Rejoice for he ſhould preſently ſee Mary Stuart freed from 
ll ber Miſcries; Then ſhe orderd him to tell them, That foe dy'd conſtant 
in her Religion, and firm in her Actection towards Scotland and France: * 
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ſhe appeal'd to the omniſtient God, how greatly ſhe deſir'd that the Kingdom 
of England and Scotiand might be united in one. Next ſhe delir'd him to pray 
her Son r ſerve God, defend the Catholic Religion, govern his Kingdom in 
Peace, and never put himſelf into the Power of another, as ſhe had done; to 
certifie him that ſhe had done nothing. prejudicial to the Crown of Satland, 
and to deſire him to keep Friendſhip with the Queen of England. With theſe 
Words, and ſome Tears falling from her F.yes, ſhe urg'd him To be a faithful 
Servant to her Son, and bad him ſeveral Times Farewel. | 

Then turning to the Lords, ſhe deſir'd that her Servants might be civilly 
us'd, and quietly enjoy the Legacies ſhe had given them ; that they might ſtand 
by her at her Death, and afterwards be ſafely convey'd into their own Country. 
When the Earl of Kent ſcrupled their being preſent at her Death, for fear of 
ſome ſuperſtitious Ceremony, the Queen ſaid, Fear it not, theſe harmleſs Souls 
only defire to take their laſt leave of their Miſtreſs ; and I know my Siſter Eli— 
zabeth Would not deny the Preſence of my Women, for the Honour of our Sex. 
J am her near Kinſwoman, deſtended from her Grandfather, Queen Dowager 
of France, and the anointed Queen of Scotland. Then it was granted that ſuch 
of her Servants ſhould be pretent, as ſhe ſhould pleaſe to name, which were 
Melvil, Burgoign her Phyſician, her Apothecary, her Surgeon, two of her 
Women and others: among whom Melvil bore up her Train. Thus, the Gen- He aſends the 
tlemen, two Earls, and the Sheriff of the County going before her, ſhe came . 
to the Scaffold, which was two Foot high, and twelve broad, erected in the 
Middle of the Hall; on which was plac'd a Chair, a Cuſhion and a Block, all 
cover'd with black Cloath. Here Beal read the Warrant, and Fletcher Dean 
of Peterborough began a long Speech, concerning the Condition of her Life paſt, 
preſent and future. But the Queen interrupted him once or twice, deſiring 
him not to trouble himſelf, and proteſting ſhe was immovably fix d in the Ro- 
man Cathalick Religion, and now came to ſhed ber Blood fur it. When the 
Dean perſuaded her to a ſincere Repentance, and by Faith to rely upon the 
Merits of Chriſt, ſhe anſwer'd, That im that Religion he was born and educated, 
and now would die in it. The Lords then ſaid they would pray for her, to 
whom ſhe reply'd, 1; ſhall thank you heartily if you will pray with me; but for 
me to goin in Prayer with you, who are of another Perſuaſion, would be a 
hainous Sin. Then the Lords order'd the Dean to pray, with whom, while 
the Multitude in the Hall were praying, ſhe fell upon her Knees, and holding 
the Crucifix before her, pray'd in Latin with her Servants, out ofa Book call'd 
The Office of the Bleſſed Virgin Mary. When the Dean had finiſh'd his Prayers, 
ſhe in Engliſh recommended the Church, her Son, and Queen Elizabeth to 
God's Protection and Benediction; forgave all her Enemies, and kiſſing the 
Crucifix, and ſigning her ſelf with the Croſs, ſhe ſaid, As thy Arms, O Chriſt, 
were extended upon the Croſi, ſo, Lord, receive me with the extended Arms of 
thy Mercy, and forgive me my Sins. Then beginning to diſrobe her ſelf, the 
Executioners offer'd their help; but ſhe put them back, ſaying, She was not 
accuſiom'd to be ſeruv'd by ſuch Grooms: While her Women with melting 
Eyes were performing that Office, ſhe affectionately kiſs'd them, ſign'd them 
with the Croſs, and with a pleaſant Countenance bid them forbear their Wo- 
maniſhh Lamentations, for now ſhe ſhould reſt from all her Sorrows. Having 
cover'd her Face, and laying her ſelf down to the Block, ſhe repeated the 
Pſalm, In thee, O Lord, do 1 put my truſt, let me never be confounded ; then 
ſtretching forth her Body, ſhe many Times ſaid, Into thy Hands, O Lord, 1 
commend my Spirit! And at two Strokes her Head was ſever'd from her Body, Ste i Beheades. 
which appear'd to be ſomewhat gray, tho? ſhe was but forty five Years of Age. 
At the ſame Moment the Dean cry'd out, Jo let the Enemies of Queen Elizabeth 
periſh | The Earl of Kent anſwer'd Amen; but the Multitude reply'd with no- 
thing but Sighs and Lamentations. Her Body was Embalm'd, and with Regal 
Obſequies interr'd in the Cathedral Church of Peterborough; but her Cloaths, 
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the Block, and every thing elſe that had receiv'd a Drop of her Blood, were 
burnt, to prevent ſuperſtitious Conſequences. 


Her Claracier. This deplorable End had Mary Queen of Scotland, a Lady firm and con- 


ueen Eliza- 
berth afflicted. 


ſtant to her Religion, of ſingular Piety towards God, invincible Magnanimity 
of Mind, Wiſdom above her Sex, and admirable Co yet toſs'd and croſs'd 
with the Frowns and Varieties of Fortune beyond all the former Examples of 
crown'd Heads; which ſome believ'd to have proceeded fromthe Vengeance of 
Heaven, for ſuch ſecret Crimes of hers, as perhaps can never be either excus'd 
or prov'd till the great Day of Judgment; and others, for her violent Adhe- 
rence to Superſtition, and Severity to thoſe of a contrary Perſuaſion. But tho 
we cannot nicely determine this myſterious Aﬀair ; yet we may here preſume, 
with a great Man, to obſerve and admire at the wiſe Diſpoſition and Ordering 
of the Divine Providence. For thoſe very Things which both the Queens moſt 

of all deſir'd, and propos'd to themſelves in all their Councils, were by this 
Means effected and accompliſh'd. Queen Mary, as the declar'd at her Death, 
deſir'd nothing more ardently than that the divided Kingdoms of England and 
Scotland might be united in the Perſon of her dear Son: And there was no- 
thing which Queen Eligabeth more induſtriouſly endeavour'd, than the Pre- 
ſervation of the Proteſtant Religion, and the Safety and Security of her Peo- 
ple: And that the great God granted both their Prayers, England ſaw with 
unexpected Satisfaction. 

The Death of this Princeſs however reflected upon the Fame and Conduct 
of Queen Eligabeth, who little imagin'd ſuch Severity had been acted; and 
ſhe receiv'd the News with ſuch a Mixture of Grief and Indignation, that her 
Countenance grew pale, her Speech faulter'd, her Spirits fail'd, and ſhe was 
under ſuch an Aſtoniſhment and Confuſion that ſhe had no Enjoyment of her 
Life, Company ſeem'd a Burden to her, inſomuch that ſhe abandon'd her ſelf 
to Grief and Melancholy, put on deep Mourning, ſhed abundance of Tears, 
ſeverely rebuk'd her Counſel, commanded them out of her Preſence, and or- 
der'd Davi/on to be try'd in the Star-Chamber. Thus ſhe continu'd for ſome 
Space; but as ſoon as Grief would give her leave, ſhe wrote a Letter in haſte 
with her own Hand to the King of Scotland, and ſent it by Sir Robert Cary, 


She wrizes to beginning in theſe Words: My deareſt Brother, Would to Heav'n you knew, 
ff but not felt, the inexpreſſible Grief that overwhelms my Mind, upon this de- 


Daviſon cited 


plorable Accident, which has happen'd contrary to my Meaning and Iuten- 
tion; which ſince my Pen trembles to mention, you will fully underſtand by 
this my Kinſman. I requeſt you, that as God and many others can witneſs 
my Innocency in this Matter, ſo you will alſo believe, that if I had comman- 
ded it, I would never deny it That as I knew this has happen'd deſer- 
vedly on her Part; ſ if I had intended it, I would not have charg'd it up- 
on others. There is not any that loveth you more dearly, and taketh more 
Care for the Good of you and your Affairs. God preſerve you long in 
Health and Safety, | 

While Cary was on his Journey to Scotland, Daviſon was cited to the Star- 
Chamber, before the two Arch-Biſhops and ſeveral Lords and Judges of the 
Land, appointed Commiſſioners for that purpoſe ; where he was charg'd with 
Contempt of the Queen's Majeſty, and a Violation of his Truſt, in cauſing the 
Execution of the Queen of Scotland, without the Knowledge and Conſent of 
his own Soveraign; which Charge was much aggravated by the Pleadings of 
Popham, Egerton, Caudy and Puckering. Daviſon anſwer'd, That if he 
ſhould confeſs himſelf guilty of the Crimes objected againſt him, he ſhould in- 
Jure his own Reputation, which was dearer to him than his Life ; and if he 
ſhould conteſt with the Queen in his own Defence, he ſhould do what was 
misbecoming the Obedience of a Subject, the Behaviour of a Servant, and 
the Truſt and Office of a Secretary. He 8 before God and the Com- 


miſſioners, That he had acted nothing in this Matter, but what he * * 
uade 
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ſuaded himſelf was the Queen's Will and Pleaſure; in which, if be had 
wrong'd himſelf either through Ignorance or Negligence, he could not but be 
exceedingly afflicted, and patiently ſubmitted himſelf to the Cenſures of the Com- 
miſſioners. After many Debates, the Commiſſioners generally agreed That Davi- 
ſon was an honeſt Man, and that in this A& he had done the Nation greatSer- 
vice; but for the Manner and Management of it without the Queen's Know- 
ledge, they fin'd him ten thouſand Pounds and Impriſonment during the dry 
Queen's Pleaſure; and he never could recover her Favour, but only ſometimes 
to have his Wants relievd. Thus was Daviſon, an ingenious Man, but a 
Stranger to the Artifices of Courts and Courtiers, brought upon the Stage, as 
ſome thought, purpoſely to ſerve a Turn; but miſcarrying in the laſt Att, was 
thruſt off again, and not without the Pity of many thinking Mev, detain'd a 
long Time in Priſon. 

By this Time Sir Robert Cary, who was ſent with the Queen's Letter, ar- 
riv'd at the Borders of Scotland, but was not permitted to ſet Foot in that 
Kingdom: King James would ſcarce hear him by a third Perſon, and with, Le King 1 
much Difficulty receiv'd his Letters: He likewiſe recall'd his Ambaſſador from — oy 
England, and breath'd out nothing but Reſentments and Revenge. Upon 
which the Queen labour'd by her able Miniſters and Agents, which ſhe never 
wanted, to appeaſe his Mind, and divert him from the War he intended. Theſe 
working with Art and Privacy upon the King's chiefeſt Counſellors, andthoſe 
of his Chamber which he moſt affected, they kept him off from breaking out 
into open Hoſtility, which was every Day expected. Firſt Secretary Walſimg- 
ham by a long Letter to the Lord Thir//tane, who was then moſt in Credit, 
and had the chief Adminiſtration of Affairs, propos'd divers weighty and im- 
portant Conſiderations to divert the King from violent Reſolutions. Soon after 
the Lord Hunſdon, Governor of Berwick, admoniſh'd the King, How 
dangerous it would be for him now to begin a War againſt England, and 
© what little Aids he could juſtly expect from either Spain or France: But if 
«© he continu'd his Amity with England, he might be ſure that Queen Eliza- 
* beth would moſt lovingly account him as her own Son, Then that he might 
be aſſur'd that the Queen his Mother ſuffer'd without her Privity, She ſent 
him the Sentence againſt Davi/on, under the Hands of all the Commiſſioners, 
and atteſted under the great Seal of England; and likewiſe another Inſtrument 
fign'd by the Judges of England, in which they averr'd, That the Sentence 
againſt the Queen of Scotland conid no ways prejudice his Right tothe Succeſ- 
ſion. All theſe gradually gain'd upon his Reaſon and Judgment; and he ſoon # # nets 
began to be ſatisfy'd with the Arguments of Malſingbam and Hunſdon, the fair - a 
Promiſes of the Queen, and the Hopes of being a Succeſſor in England; which 
laſt, conſidering his preſent Circumſtances wy divided Nobility, a faQi- 
ous Clergy, a diſcontented People, and a barren Country, was alone an anſwe- 
rable Argument to induce that King to conſult his own Intereſt, and compound 
the Matter without the Hazards of an unequal War. 


XI. The mighty Queen Elisabeth was now freed from her Rival in Go- A. D. 
vernment, and the Head of a contrary Religion, who at different Times had 1 587. 
given her great Diſquiets for near thirty Tears: But theſe Domeſtick Storms Reg. 20 
were ſcarce allay'd, when others more formidable threaten'd the Nation from 39. 
abroad, ariſing from the ſwelling Ambition and ſuperſtitious Reſentments of 11 as 
the moſt powerful Monarch in Europe, the King of Spain. This Prince, upon Spain againf 
ſeveral Pretences, had many Times form'd Deſigns of invading the Kingdom of Lagand. 
England; but at this Time he began to exert his utmoſt Power, and made ſuch 
vaſt Preparations, as both ſurpriz'd and kept all Europe in Suſpence, not knows 
ing over what Nation the Storm would break, tho' it was moſt generally 
thought to be deſigu d againſt the Netherlands. For the Diſcovery of this great 
S.c:et, Walſingham employ'd his niceſt Faculties and Endeavours, and with 


FIC. | anſwerable 
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| anſwerable Succeſs. This great Stateſman was famous for his Spies, his ſecret 
Intelligence, and wondrous Management; and 1s believ'd to have laid the 
Foundation of the Civil Wars both in France and the Netherlands, ſo advan. 
tageous to England in this Reign: Upon which he told the Queen, That tho 
the Spaniard had a ſtrong Appetite and a good Digeſtion, he had given him 
ſuch a Bone, as would take him twenty Tears to manage, and break his Teeth 
at laſt. But now his Buſineſs was to diſcover the preſent Aims of the King of 
Hain, which were unknown to any but himſelf ; till this Year he had Intel- 
ligence from Madrid, that King Philip had told his Council, That he bad 
diſpatch'd an Expreſs to Rome, with a Letter writ with his own Hand to the 
Pope, acquainting him with the true Defign of his Preparations, and begging 
his Bleſſing upon it z which for ſome Reaſons he could not yet diſcloſe to them, 
Wafingbam 't ill the Return of the Courier. The Secret being thus lodg'd with the Pope, 

Policy. Walſingham, by the Means of a Venetian Prieſt retain dat Rome as a Spy, got 
a Copy of the Original Letter, which was ſtolen out of the Pope's Cabinet by 
a Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber, who took the Keys out of the Pope's Pocker 
while he ſlept. After this, by his dextrous Management, he caus'd the Spaniſh 
Bills to be proteſted at Genoa, which ſhould have ſupply'd them with Mony 
for theſe extraordinary Preparations; by which Means he happily retarded this 

: threatning Invafion for a whole Year. 

_ Ee. In the mean time to divert and moleſt the Spaniard, the Queen ſent out 
the famous Captain Drake, with four of her Royal Ships and ſome others, to 
the Coaſt of Spain, to ſurprize and deftroy his Ships in his Havens, and inter. 
cept his Proviſions. Drake faithfully perform'd his Office, and entering into 
the Port of Cales, ſunk, took and fird about a hundred Sail of Ships, in 

which were great Quantities of Ammunition and Proviſions: Then returning 
to Cape St. Vincent, he ſet upon three Forts, and compell'd them to ſurrender : 
Thence ſetting Sail to the Weſtern Iſlands, call'd the Azores, by good Fortune 
he met with a Vaſt and rich Carack, call'd St. Philip, returning from the Ea/e- 
Indies, and eaſily took it, whereupon the Seamen on both Sides, from the 
Name of Philip, judg'd it portentous to the King of Spain. At the ſame 
uc i Time Thomas Cavendiſh of Suffolk, in the other Part of the World, who two 
Years before had ſet Sail from England with three Ships, paſſing through the 
Straits of Magellan, along the Coaſts of Chile, Peru, and New-Spain, fir'd 
a great Number of Spaniſbd Towns, and took and plunder'd nineteen great 
Ships, and among them a rich Ship of the Spaniſo King's nigh California, in 
North America; and ſoby the Philippine Iſlande, the Maluccos, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the Iſland of St. Helen, return'd home this Year, being the 
ſecond after Magellan that had ſail'd round the Globe. | 
As Drake and Ca vendiſb at this Time gain'd great Fame and Renown, ſo 
two other Exgliſbmen in the Netherlands purchas'd as much Infamy and Diſ- 

The kg grace; theſe were William Stanley and Rowland Tork. This laſt was a Lon- 

Coney doner, an audacious Man, and of looſe Behaviour ; noted for firſt bringing in 

the Uſe of the Rapier into England, whereas before Sword and Buckler were 
the only Weapons in Duels, and it was thought cowardly either to turn the 
Point or ſtrike below the Girdle. He ſuffering ſome Affront from the Earl 
of Leiceſter, fled, and for a Time ſerv'd under the Spaniards in the Nether- 
lands, till being reconcil'd to Leiceſter, he was made Governor of the Fort, 
near Zutphen ; but being brib'd, he not only ſurrender'd the Place to the E- 
nemy, but alſo by the like Treachery drew in Milliam Stanley to betray Da- 
vent er to the Spaniards, a rich and ſtrong Town. As a Reward of their Trea- 
ſons, the Haniards ſet Tork and Stanley at Variance, and poiſon'd the former 
and ſeiz d his Effects, whoſe Carcaſs was three Years after digg d up by the 
States, and hang d upon a Gibbet till it rotted: Stanley went into Sam in 
Hopes of Advancement, but no Man would truſt him, according to a Say ing 


in the Country, It is ſometimes lawful to give Honour, but never . 
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to a Traitor. Theſe treacherous Proceedings brought the Earl of Leiceſter ir.- 
to much Envy with the Confederate States, becauſe the Traitors were intimate 
with him; and in long Letters to Queen Elizabeth, they accus'd her Favou- 
rite for his publick Miſmanagement of Mony and Merchandize, as well as Mi- 
litary Affairs, and imputing the Miſchiefs ariſing from Tor“ and Stanley all to 
his Credulit y. The Queen, for the examiningand compoſing the Matter, ſent 
over Thomas Sackvile, Lord Buckhurſt, Norris, and Bartholomew Clerk: But 
when the officious Diligence of Buckhurſt ſeem'd to bear hard upon Leiceſter's 
Reputation, his Favour with the Queen prov'd of that Force, that Buckbur/t 
at his Return was confin'd to his Houſe for ſeveral Months. 

Afterwards Sluce being inveſted by the Prince of Parma, the States ſent to 
the Earl of Leiceſter into England to come and relieve it. The Town being c gw 
furiouſly batter'd with ſeventeen thouſand great Shot, anda large Breach made, therlands. 
was defended for a while by Sir Roger Williams, Sir Francis Vere, and Cap- 
tain Nicholas Baskervile, with great Valour and Reputation; but when Lei- 
ceſter, who came to its Succour, thought fit to retire, it ſurrender'd to the Prince 
of Parma. And indeed the States durſt not commit any great Army to Lei- 
ceſter's Command, who they knew had a Deſign to ſeize Leyden, and ſome 
other Towns into his own Hands, and to make himſelf abſolute Governor of 
thoſe Parts. Whercupon the States us'd ſuch Means with Queen Elizabeth, | 
that Leiceſter was call'd home with Diſgrace; being ſucceeded by Maurice of N. HEL 
Naſſaw, Son to the Prince of Orange, now but twenty Years of Age. Pere- oo * 
grine Lord Willoughby, a worthy Commander, was by the Queen made Ge- 
neral of the Eng/zh Forces in the Netherlands, to whom ſhe gave Command 
to reduce the Engliſß Factions to the States Obedience; which by the Aſſiſtance 
of Prince Maurice he eaſily effected. And now the haughty Leiceſter being 
come home, derided and exploded for his Title of Excellency, and perceiving 
that Accuſations were preparing againſt him by Buckhurſt, and others; he pri- 
vately with Servile Tears caſt himſelf at the Queen's Feet, and begg'd, That as 
ſhe had ſent him out with Honour, ſhe would not receive him back with Diſerace; 
and that ſhe would not bury him alive, whom ſhe had rais'd fromthe Duſt, This 
ſo far prevail'd upon her, that the next Day being call'd to Examination before 
the Lords, he took his Place amongſt them; and when the Secretary began to 
read the Heads of his Accuſation, he interrupted him, ſaying, That the pub- 
lick Inſtructions he had receiv'd were limited with private Reſtriftions; and 
making his Appeal to the Queen, eluded the whole Complaint, to the great 
Diſappointment of his Adverſaries. Thus was the mighty Favourite reſtor'd, 
and gain'd ſo much Ground, that ſhortly after he procur'd a Patent to be Vice- 

Gerent in the Kingdoms of England and Ireland; but Burleigh and Hatton 
revented this aſpiring Attempt, by ſhewing the Queen the Danger of it. And 
ing diſappointed of his ambitious Deligns, he retir'd into the Country, and  _ 

dy'd the next Vear; having his Goods ſeiz d on by the Queen's Order, and &;,,2% 4 
ublickly ſold for the Payment of Debts due to the Crown. And this was the 5 
nd of this prodigious Man; who is deſcrib'd as the moſt ſubtle and impious 

Courtier, and the moſt aſpiring and prevailing Favourite that England ever 

ſaw. Tho' as to the latter Part, this great and wiſe Queen knew how to hum- 

ble and reduce him; and once told him with a ſevere Frown and Oath, That 

he muſt not expect to Monopolize her Favours, but ſhe would give and take 

back as ſhe pleas'd; and as ſhe had no Maſter her ſelf, fhe would make him 

know that he had a Miſtreſs. 3 

This Year 1587 was noted for the Death of ſeveral other great Perſons, as Hen- 
ry Nevil Lord Abergaveny, Great Grand- Child to Edward Nevil, who in the 
Reign of Henry the Sixth, gain d that Title in the Right of his Wife; Anne 

Stanhope, Dutcheſs of Somerſet, ninety Years of Age, who was the Wife of 
: Edward Seymour Duke of Somerſet and Protector of England; Sir Ralph Sad. 
ler, Chancellorofthe Dutch, and the laſt Banneret of England, in Camb dens and 
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Tear Eighty 
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The gr eat Spa- 


Baker's Time; and laſtly Thomas Brome!y Chancellor of Ergland, who was 
ſucceeded in his Place by Sir Chriſtopher Hatten, who for his Honeſtly and 
Senſe of Equity was preferr'd before more able Lawyers. | 

We are arriv'd at the thirtieth Year of this renown'd Reign, Eighty Eight, 
which a Koningsberg Aſtronomer above a hundred Years before,foretold ſhould 
be a Trar of Wond:rs, and the German Chronologers preſag'd would be the C!;. 
madterical Tear of the World, The Rumours of Wars, which had been feeble 


and remote, now daily encreas'd, and refounded through the World, That a 


moſt prodigious Navy was rigg'd and prepar'd in Sparn againſt England; and 
that the moſt famous Captains, renowned Commanders and expert Soldiers 


were ſent for from Italy, from Sicily, and from as far as America, to ma- 
nage this vaſt Enterpr ze. Yet at the ſame Time a Treaty of Peace was de- 


pending between England and Spain in the Netherlands: The Earl of Darby, 
the Lord Cobham, Sir James Croſs, Dale and Rogers, Doctors of Law, were 
Commiſſioners for Queen Eligabeth; the Cour.t Aremberg, Champignie, Ri. 
rhardot, Mais and Garvyer, were for the Prince of Parma and the dpanzard, 
and all had their continu'd Meetings near O//end. But it appear'd that the 
Spaniſh Commiſſioners deſignd more to lull the Exgliſb into a Security, that they 
might make no Proviſions for War, than that they had any Intentions of real 
Procee lings; ſince they rejected all reaſonable Conditions that were offer'd, 
and trifled and protrated Time, till the Spaniſp Fleet was come upon the 
Coaſt, and the Sound of the great Guns from Sea broke up the Aſſembly, and 


diſmiſs'd the Engliſſʒ Commiſhoners, f 
The Preparations of the King of Hain were extraordinary, his Fleet con- 


* fiſting of a hundred and thirty four Sail; whereof ſeventy two Galeaſſes and 


Galleons, vaſt bulky Ships like floating Caſtles; in which were about twenty 
thouſand Soldiers, eight thouſand Mariners, two thouſand Gally-Slaves, and 
two thouſand fix hundred and thirty Great Guns; befides prodigious Quantities 
of Bullets, Powder, Ficld-Pieces, Muskets, Pikes, Halberts, Carriages, Horſes, 
Mules, Torches, Lanthorns, Canvas, Hides, Lead, Chains, Whips, Butcher- 
ing Knives, and whatever elſe could ſerve for Oſtentation or Terror. In this 
Fleet were alſo about a hundred Monks and Jeſuits, under the Superintendency 
of Cardinal Allen an Engliſhman, who took care to tranſlate the Pope's Bull 
into the Engliſ Tongue: And there were above a hundred and twenty Noble 
Men Volunteers of great Account; nor was there a Noble Family in Spain, 


but had a Son, Brother, or Nephew in, this Expedition, in Hopes of Riches 


and Revenues in England. For the greater Holineſs of the Action, twelve of 
their Ships were call d by the Name of the Twelve Apoſtles; and their Cauſe 
and their whole Force were recommended tothe Pope, and the Prayers of all good 
Catholicks, and ſet forth in a Book in Print, in which all their Preparations 


were recited; which were ſo extraordinary throughout all Spain, Italy and 


Sicily, that the Spaniards themſelves were amaz'd at the Fleet, and with the 


- 


utmoſt Confidence ſtil'd it, The Invincible Armada. As this Pope Sixtus 


Quintus had Excommunicated Queen Elizabeth, abſolv'd all her Subjects, 
and conſecrated the Expedition, as a Croi ſado againſt Turks and Infidels; it 
occaſion d the Duke of Savoy, and ſome other Catholick Princes, to liſt them- 
ſelves Volunteers in ſo meritorious an Enterprize. Nor was this all, for the 
Prince of Parma in the Netherlands had made his utmoſt Preparations for the 
ſame Attempt, and was appointed to be ready with fifty thouſand old Soldiers, 
with all other Accoutrements to join the Armada on the Coaſt of Flanders, 


and by his Shipping to tranſport the whole Army, and land them at the Mouth | 


of the Thames. 


the Gn, On the other fide, the undaunted Queen, with indefatigable Induſtry, 
Preparations. made all ſuitable Preparations againſt ſuch a formidable Invader, which 


ſhe manag'd with a Maſculine Skill and Bravery. The Command of the 


Fleet was given to the Admiral the Lord Charles Howard of ow a 
| an 
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Man nobly qualify'd for ſuch a Work, who with the valiant Sir Francis 
Drake the Vice-Admiral, was appointed to be ready at Plimouth: And the 
Lord Henry Seymour ſecond Son to the Duke of Somerſet, was order'd to lye 
upon the Coaſts of Flanders, with forty Engliſh and Dutch Ships, to hinder 
the Prince of Parma from coming out with his Forces. Twenty thouſand 0 
Soldiers were diſpos d along the Coaſts for the Land- Service: Beſides which, 
two Armies were rais'd of well-experienc'd Men; the one conſiſting of 
twenty two thouſand Foot, and a thouſand Horſe, under the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter, which encamp'd at Tr/bury; and the other under the Lord Hun , 
don, conſiſting of thirty four thouſand Foot, and two thouſand Horſe, 
to guard the Queen's Perſon. Arthur Lord Gray, Sir Francis Knolls, Sir 
Joby Norris, Sir Richard Bingham, Sir Roger Williams, and other excellent 
Soldiers, were choſen to make a Council of War, and conſult about the 
ordering of the Land-Service. Theſe declar'd, among other Particulars, That 
the Places moſt convenient for the Enemies Landing, as Milford Haven, Fal. 
mouth, Plimouth, Portland, the Iſle of Wight, Portſmouth, the Downs, the 
Thames Mouth, Harwich, Tarmouth, Full, and ſuch others, ſhould be well 
mann'd and fortify'd: That the Train'd Soldiers ofthoſe Shires, which lay near 
the Sea-Coaſt, ſhould defend thoſe Places and be ready at the Alarm to hinder 
the Enemy from Landing; and if they did Land to lay the Country waſte, 
that they might find no Subſiſtance, and by continually crying Arm, Arm, give 
the Enemy no reſt; but yet they were not to give Battel, till more Comman- 
ders and their Soldiers were come up. At the ſame Time, many fearing the 
Papiſts at home, no leſs than the Spaniards abroad, perſuaded the Queen to 
take off the Heads of ſome of the chief of them; but ſhe generouſly deteſting 
ſuch Cruelty, only took Order, that ſome of them ſhould be confin'd to . 
bich Caſtle. And having her plercing Eyes and capacious Mind every way, 
ſhe quicken d the Conſederate States, ſecur'd the Affairs of Ireland, and pro- 
curd the King of Scotland to ſtand againſt the Power of the Spaniard. 

All things being in Readineſs on the Spaniard's Side, the wondrous Arma. NOI he 
da ſet ſail from the Mouth of the Tago, on the twenty ninth Day of May, {et Sail. fy 
under the Command of Don Aiphonſo Duke of Medina, and under him 
Jobn de Recalde, an experienc'd Sea Captain. Never did the Weſtern 
Ocean behold ſuch a pompous and magnificent, Spectacle before, it appear d 
with all the Ornaments of Delight, and Horrors of Deſtruct ion. But , 
this vaſt moving City, as it was call'd, was ſuddenly diſpers'd by a great 
Storm; ſo that with great Diffculty they met ſome few Days after near the 
Groyne in Gallicia, but could not proceed in their Voyage before the twelfth 
Day of July. Before which Time, the Engliſb Fleet ſet forwards out of Pli- 
mouth, ſtanding towards the Coaſt of Sain; but partly by reaſon of contrary 
Winds, and partly upon Advice that the Spaniards were return'd, and upon 
ſome Doubt alſo, that they might paſs by them towards England, while they 
were ſeeking them at a Diſtance, they return'd back to Plimouth. At which 
Time, a confident tho' falſe Report came to the Admiral, that the Spaniards 
could not poſſibly proceed in their Deſign this Lear; upon which the Engl:/h 
Officers were in Expectations of being disbanded, and many of the Men went 
a Shoar; when ſuddenly the famous Armada was diſcover'd near the Mouth 
of the Britiſh Channel. Upon which the Lord Admiral, nog the Winds 1 enters the | 


contrary, tow'd out the Fleet into the main Sea, with fingular Diligence and Britim Chan. 
Induſtry, and with admirable Alacrity of the Seamen, whom he encourag'd, 1. 
by performing their meaneſt Office with his own Hands. The next Day the 
Engliſh diſcover'd the mighty Navy, with proud Turrets like Caſtles, in Front 
like a Half-Moon, with Wings extending ſeven Miles in Length, creeping 
with ſlow Pace, tho? with full Sails; as tho the Winds grew faint with moving 
them, and the Ocean groan'd under the Vaſtneſs of the Burden: | 
The 
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The frft Fight. 
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The third. 


The 
anchors 


The Engl; Admiral wiſely ſuffer'd them to ſtalk by him, that he might 
chace them in the Rear with a full Wind; and on the twenty firſt of July, 
ſending a Pinnace before call'd the Defiance, denounc'd War by diſcharging 
her Ordnance, and without fearing their Numbers immediately fell in and 
thunder'd with the utmoſt Fury upon the Spaniſh Admiral, as he thought, 
tho” it prov'd to be 4e Leva's Ship. He was bravely ſeconded by the gallant 
Commanders, Drake, Hawkins and Forbiſher, who pour'd in ſuch Vollies and 
Broadſides upon the hindmoſt Squadron, commanded by Recalde, that he was 
ſoon forc'd to fly to the main Fleet for Succour; finding that the Eugliſb had 
a great Advantage, not only in the Wind, but in the Lowneſs of their Ships, 
and their extraordinary Celerity in tacking and moving as they had Occaſion. 
The Night following a vaſt Ship of Biſcay, where the King of Spain's Trea- 
ſure was kept, took Fire by Chance or Treachery, but was timely extinguiſh'd 
by other Vellcls, and the Treaſure remov'd. This fell into the Hands of the 
Engliſhnext Day,and a great Galleon with four hundred and fifty Men, having 
broken her Fore-maſt, was taken by Sir Francis Drake, and fifty five thouſand 
Ducats in Gold which he found in her were diſtributed among his own Men. On 
the twenty third Day of the Month, there was a ſecond Engagement, with 
terrible I hunders on both Sides, in which moſt of the Haniſh Shot flew over 
the Engliſb Ships without Damage; only Cock an Engliſh Captain dy'd valiant- 
ly, who with his little Veſſel bravely charg'd into the midſt of his Enemies. 


The next Day they reſted on both Sides, in which Time the Engliſh Admiral 
rang'd his whole Fleet into four diſtin& Squadrons z the firſt commanded by 


Armada 


before 


himſelf, the ſecond by Drake, the third by Hawkins, and the fourth by For- 


biſher. Thus on the twenty fifth Day they came to a third Engagement, in 
which the Engliſb by their extraordinary Management and Bravery, had again 
the Advantage: So that from this Time the Spaniards held on their Courſe, 
and diſpatch'd a Meſſenger to the Prince of Parma, requiring him immediately 
to join with the Armada, and withal to ſend them Bullets. The Day follow- 
ing, the Lord Admiral Knighted Thomas Howard, the Lord Sheffield, Roger 
Townſend, John Hawkins, and Martin Forbifher, for their brave Services; 
and holding a Council of War, they reſolv'd not to attack the Enemy, till 
they came to the Strait of Calais, where the Lord Henry Seymour, and Sir Wil- 
liam Winter, with a new Squadron waited for their Arrival. And now the 
Engliſh were ſo far from being terrify'd with this Invincible Navy, that many 
of the Nobility and Gentry hir'd Ships at their own Charges, and came to the 
Admiral; as the Earls of Oxford, Northumberland and Cumberland, Thomas 
and Robert Cecil, Henry Brook, Charles Blunt, Walter Raileigh, William Hat- 
ton, Robert Cary, Ambroſe Willoughby, Thomas Gerard, Arthur Gorge, and 
others of conſiderable Note. | | 

On the twenty ſeventh of this Month the grand Armada came to Anchor 
before Calais, and was follow'd within Cannon-ſhot by the Engliiſo Admiral, 
to whom Sezmour and Winter join'd their Ships; ſo that the Eng/iſh now con- 
ſiſted of a hundred and forty Sail, all nimble and ſerviceable Veſſels, and fur- 
niſh'd with active and courageous Seamen ; yet only fifteen of them did chiefly 
ſuſtain the Brunt of the Engagement. And now again the Spaniards ſent re- 
peated Meſſengers to the Prince of Parma, to ſend them forty Fly-Boats, with- 
out which they were not able to fight with the Engliſb, by Reaſon of the Bulk 
and Unweildineſs of their Ships; and they urg'd him immediately to put to Sea 
with his great Army. But he was unprepar'd in many Reſpects, and his Flat- 

bottom'd Boats were leaky, and his Men not gather'd together; and beſides 
the Hollanders lay cruifing before the Ports of Dunkirk and Newport, in ſuch 


a Manner and Condition, that he durſt not venture out. And yet, being an 


Power, through the vehement Defire he had to conquer England. 


expert and induſtrious Commander, he ſeem d to omit nothing that lay in his 


But 
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But Queen Elizabeth's wiſe Foreſight prevented both his Diligence, and 
the credulous Hopes of the Spaniards: For by her Command, the Day after 
the Spaniards had caſt Anchor, the Admiral made ready eight of his worſt 
Ships, cover'd with Wild-Fire, Pitch and Roſin, and fill'd with Sulphur, and 
other combuſtible Matter, and ſent them flaming down the Wind among the 
Spaniſh Fleet in the darkeſt Time of the Night, under the Command of Joung _ 
and Prowſe. This unuſual Sight, which repreſented the Ocean and Skies in herd =— 
one Conflagration, rais'd a prodigious Fear in the Jpantards,. as tho* theſe Freſbipi. 
Ships were fill'd with aokeerd of Engines of Deſtruction; and with a diſmal 
Outcry, theycut all their Cables, and put to Sea with the greateſt Precipitation 
and Confufion. One of the largeſt Ships broke her Rudder, and floating with- 
out Command, was the next Day taken by Preſton, Gerrard and Harvy, who 
ſlew the Commander Moncada, and four hundred Soldiers, deliver'd three 
hundred Gally-Slaves, and took fifty thouſand Ducats in Gold; but the Veſſel 
and Ordnance became Wreck to the Governor of Calais. Drake and Fenner 
in the mean Time perceiving the Spaniſp Fleet gradually to gather together 
before Graveling, attackd them with great Bravery, and began a fourth x;,,,. 
Engagement; and being join'd by the Admiral, and ſeveral other Comman- 
ders, they did vaſt Damage to the Enemies tall Ships, without receiving any 
conſiderable Hurt themſelves, The Galleon call'd St. Matthew was ſeverely 
batter'd by Seymour and Winter, driven towards Oſtend, attack d by the Zea- 
landers, and at laſt taken by the F/uſhingers. And now the inſulting Armada, 5 —_— 
wanting ſeveral Neceſſaries, and loſing all Hopes of the Prince of Parma's 
Aſſiſtance, reſolv'd to return by the North to ain; in which Paſſage they 
loſt many Ships and Men; the Engiiſs Fleet ſtill following their Rear, till 
they were forc'd to deſiſt for want of Powder, | 

While theſe things paſs'd at Sea, the Heroick Queen came to Ti/bury, and 
with a maſculine Spirit view'd her Camp and Army; and riding about through 
the ſeveral Ranks with a Commander's Truncheon in her Hand, it was incredi- 
ble what Fires were blown up in her Soldier's Breaſts by her obliging Behaviour, 
and her invigorating Speeches. But in a ſhort time there was no further Occa- 
ſion for her Preſence; for the Spaniards having met with the moſt mortifying 
Diſappointments and Encounters, put their whole Safety in their Flight. And 
this terrible Armada, which made all Europe tremble, and was four Years in 
preparing with infinite Expence, was in the Space of one Month many Times 
attack d by the undaunted Eng liſs, and at laſt overthrown, with great Slaugh- 
ter and Damage on their Side, and with the Loſs of only a hundred Men, and 
one ſmall Veſſel on the Engliſh: And after it had been driven round about all 
Britain by Scotland, the Orcades and Ireland, thrown out all the Mules and 
Horſes, grievouſly toſs d, and extreamly diſtreſs'd, impair'd and mangled by 
Storms and Wrecks, and endur'd all manner of Miſeries, at length return'd 
home with the greateſt Shame and Diſhonour, Of the hundredand thirty four Th Lou of 
Ships that ſet out from Spain, fifty three only return d; about one half of the“ Spaniztda. 
Men were loſt, and there was not a Family of Note in Hain but ſufferd in TTY 
this Expedition, having loſt a Son, or a Brother, or ſome near Kinſman, But 
King Philip himſelf receiv'd the News with an aſtoniſhing Calmneſs: He was 
writing a Letter in his Cloſet, when he receivd lutelligence of the Ruin of his 
Armada, upon which he cooly ſaid, He ſent his Fleet to fight againſt the 
Engliſh, and not againſt the Winds; and without Change or Emotion, con- 
rg i» finiſh his bes 1 q * 6 ON | 
For the glorious Succeſs and Deliverance this Year the pious Queen com. 
manded publick Prayers and Thank(ſgivings to be us d _— all the "ug 55 
Churches in England, and ſhe her ſelf was carry'd in a triumphant Manner 3 general 
in an open Chariot, through the Streets of London to St. Paul's Cathedral i Enland 
being attended by a gallant Train of Noblemen and others, and receiv'd with 
all the Pomp, Splendor and Exultation, that the whole City could demonſtrate, 
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Being arrivd at the Weſt Door of the Cathedral, where all the Enemics Ban- 
ners were hung up and diſplay d, ſhe proſtrated her ſelf to the Ground, and 
audibly return'd her thanks to Heaven ; afterwards ſhe heard a Sermon, 
wherein all the Glory of the Deliverance was given to God alone. On the 
Lord Admiral ſhe ſetled a conſtant Revenue for his happy Services, and fre- 

uently commended him and the Captains of her Ships, as Men born for the 

reſervation of their Country. The reſt ſhe courteouſly ſaluted by Name as 
oft as ſhe ſaw them, which extreamly endear d her to the People; and thoſe 
who were indigent or wounded, ſhe relieved with noble Penſions. In Memo 
of this Victory ſeveral Coins were ſtruck, with a Fleet fly ing with full Sails, 
and the Motto, Venit, vidit, fugit; and others to the Honour of the Queen, 
with Fire-ſhips and a Fleet all in Confuſion, inſcribd Dux Femina facti. 
The learned Men, both at home and abroad, congratulating the Victory with 
tranſported Hearts, wrote Triumphal Poems in all Languages upon this glori- 
ous Subject. 


The King of The publick Joy was augmented by the Arrival of Sir Robert Sidney out of 


Scotland true 


zo the Engliſh 
Intereſt, 


A. D. 


1589. 
Reg. f. 


The feventh 
Parliament in 


The Papiſt; De- 
in Scot- 


Scotland, who brought Intelligence from thence, that the King had over-paſs'd 
all Injuries, was lovingly affected to the Engliſb and the eftabliſh'd Religion, 
and defir'd to imbrace a fincere and perfect Amity with Queen Elizabezh. For 
as for the King of Spain, he pleaſantly told the Ambaſlador,7Thet be expected 
no other Favour from him, than what Polyphemus promis'd Uliſſes, That 
after all the reft were devoured, he ſhould be ſwallow'd laſt. So that the 
mighty Queen was in the Height of all her Glory both at Home and Abroad; 
belov'd by her Friends and feard by her Enemies, who were never after in a 
Condition to attack her Kingdom the ſecond Time; but found it difficult to 
defend their own againſt her, and her brave Martial Commanders. Thus, with 
the Death of the Earl of Leiceſter, formerly mention d, and ſome inferior 
Tranſactions, ended the famous Lear Eighty Egbt; a Name doubly to be 
remember d by the Eng/zſo Nation to all ſucceeding Generations. 


XII. The mighty Queen having over-paſs'd two threatning Storms, the cans. 
one from the Queen of t 


her moſt formidable Enemies. Towards which Defign a new Parliament was & 
call'd, which is not mentioned by Camden and the common Hiſtorians. It 
met upon the fourth Day of February, and continuing no longer than the 
twenty ninth Day of Marth, it was then diſſolv d. Here for the publick 
Safety of her Majeſty and her Realms, the Houſe of Commons with the utmoſt 
Alaerity aided her with the unuſual and extraordinary Gift of four Fifteenths 
and Tenths, and two entire Subſidies, to which the Clergy added two Subſi- 
dies of their own. In the concluſion, the Parliament deſired her to proclaim 
open War againſt the King of Spain, who had fo lately invaded her Domini- 
ons, whom they concluded to have been the Root and Fountain of all the Con- 
ſpiracies practis d, and of all the Rebellions rais d againſt her Majeſty, and the 
roteſtant Religion. This appear d about the ſame Time; for thc Spaniards 
had another Plot againſt England, defigning to invade it by way of Scotland. 
In which Affair they employ'd Bruce a Prieſt, and Chreiton and Hays Jeſuits, 
who eaſily drew into their Party the Earls of Huntley, Arrol and Crawford, 
Zealots for the Romiſh Religion, and Bothwell, a Man of an unſteady and 
diſloyal Temper. Their chief Deſign was to ſeize upon the King's Perſon, to 
let in Foreign Troops, to reſtore Popery, to invade Eng/and, and to re- 
venge the Death of the Queen of Scotland: But King Fames by a ſpeedy 
March againſt them, overthrow that Defign in Scotland; and Queen Eliga- 
beth by apprehending, trying, and condemning Philip Howard, Earl of 
Arundel, who eſpous'd the Spaniſh Party, tho' ſhe mercifully gave him his 
Life, put an End to the whole Enterprize. ps - This 


- 


he Scots at home, and the other from the Spaniard Ball. 


abroad, began now to think of Repriſals, and to act more offenſively againſt a. 
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This being ſettled at home; the Queen gave leave to Sir John Norris and 4* expedition 
Sir Francis. Drake to undertake an Expedition into Spain at their own private Spain. 
Charges; who being allow'd ſome Ships of War, they took along with them 
Anthony the Baſtard, who laid Claim to the Kingdom of Portugal, with eleven 
thouſand Soldiers, and fourteen hundred Seamen. On the fifth Day of April 

they ſet ſail from Plimouth, and arriv'd at the Groyne in Galicia; where 
with fingular Valour they firſt took the lower Town, and afterwards the 
higher: And from thence ſailing towards Portugal, they met the brave Earl 
of Eſſex, who thirſting after Glory, had put to Sea without the Queen's 
Knowledge. After two Days they arriv'd at Fenycha a Town of Portugal, 
which they took, and left the Caſtle to Don Antonio; and from thence they 
march'd by Land towards Lisbon, ſixty Miles diſtant. The Foot Companies 
led by Norris, whom Drake promis d to follow with the Fleet, being arriv'd 
at the Weſt Suburbs of Lisbon, they found no People but a few poor diſarm'd 
Portugueze, who cry'd out God ſave King Antonio! The Day following 
the Spaniards made a Sally, in which encounter, Brett, Carſcy and Carrez 
ſtout Commanders, and ſome common Soldiers were ſlain; yet the Earl of 
Eſſex bravely drove the Spaniards to the very Gates of the City. And now ha- 
ving tarry'd two Days, without being aſſiſted by any Revolt in the Portugue xe, | 
according to Antonio's Aſſurance, and finding freſh Supplies come into the 5 
Town, their own Army ſickly, Proviſions and Powder failing, and what was 
moſt material, Drake not bringing up the great Ordnance; they departed 
from the Suburbs of Lisbon towards Caſcaes, a little Town at the Mouth of 
the River Tago, which Town was in the mean time taken by Drake, who 
excus'd his not coming to Lisbon, by reaſon of the Flats he had to paſs, and 4 
the Caſtle of St. Julian, fortify'd with fifty Pieces of great Cannon. Near | 
this Place they found ſixty Veſſels belonging to the Hanſe Towns of Germany, 
laden with Corn and all manner of Ammunition, which they took as lawful 
Prize towards theit Charges; in regard the Queen had forbidden thoſe Towns 
to carry Proviſions or Ammunition to the Spaniard. From hence they ſet 
fail to Vigo, a Place famous for a glorious Expedition in this Age, which they 
fir d ; and having waſted all the Country, they return d into England with a 25, gc, o 
hundred and fifty Pieces of great Cannon, and a very rich Booty, of which #. 
ſome Part was divided among the Seamen. This private Expedition prov'd a 

reat Mortification to the Spaniards, and reid the Reputation of the Engli/h 

alour; but it coſt the Lives of about fix thouſand Soldiers and Seamen, not 
from the Hands of the Enemy, but by their eating of ſtrange Fruits, and from 
the Diſtempers of the Climate. | 

It now nearly concern d the Good of England to look into the Affairs and 
State of France; for while theſe Things were tranſacted between Spain and 
England, the Popiſh Princes of France, under Pretext of defending the Catho- f 
lick Religion, enter d into a famous Qombination, which they call'd The Holy mT Hey 
League: The Deſign of which was, To root out all Proteſtants, and to divert, League is 
the Right of Succeſſion to the Crown of France; for which they bound them- ee. 
ſelves by Oath, to ſuffer none but a Catholick to be King of France; which 
was directly to exclude the King of Navarre and the Prince of Conde, if the 

reſent King dy'd without Iſſue. The Head of this remarkable League was the 
Duke of Gui/e, who having given ſome Defeats to the German Forces that 
came into France in Relief of the Proteſtants, was unmeaſurably extoll'd by 
the Clergy and others; and arriv'd to ſuch a Height of Reputation that entering 
into Paris, he forc'd the King to leave the City, and oblig*dhim in an Aſſembly 
at Blois to make him great Maſter of the French Cavalry, and to conſent by 
Edict to exterminate the Proteſtants. So that the King dreading his Greatneſs, 
at length us'd ſuch Means as he procur'd him to be aſſaſſinated in the very 


Court; and ſhortly after his Brother the Cardinal to be ſtrangled, Upon ; 
which ſo vaſt a Confuſion 2 that the People broke through all Obedi- 
| u u u u ence 
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ence to Magiſtrates, and pillag'd the Palace Royal in Paris. The Confede- 
rates immediately made a new Seal, uſurp'd the Regal Authority, ſeiz'd the 
ſtrongeſt Places, intercepted the King's Revenues, call'd in Haniſb Soldiers, 


and denounc'd War againſt their King. Inſomuch that the King was compell'd 


The French 
King mur- 
her d. 


to fly to the Proteſtants, whom he had alſo diſoblig'd; upon which the Lea- 
guers by a deteſtable Villany, procur'd him to be murther'd by the Hands of 
James Clement a Monk. The King at his Death declar'd the King of Navarre 
his lawful Succeſſor; but the Confederates were for excluding him as a Here- 


tick, yet could not well agree upon another Perfon : Some would have the 


His Succeſſor 
H 


2 


The Sucteſe 
it, 


Duke of Lorrain, ſome the Duke of Savoy, others the Duke of Guiſes Brother, 
and others the King of Spain; but the greateſt Part gave, their Votes for the 
Cardinal of Bourbon, who was one Degree nearer ally'd to the ſlain King, than 
his Nephew the King of Navarre. He therefore was proclaim'd King of 
France, by the Name of Charles the Tenth: But he being a Prieſt, the King 
of Navarre was proclaim'd King of France, by the Name of Henry the Fourth, 
and continu'd at Dieppe in Normandy, in no ſmall Danger of his Adver- 
faries. | 


The King of Navarre being thus rais'd in Dignity, but weak in Supports, 


= 2 7 implor'd Afliſtance ot the generous Queen of England, and offer d to enter into 
Eliza- 


a League Offenfive and Defenfive. Upon which, out of Reſpe& to a Pro- 
teſtant King, renown'd for his Martial Acts, the Queen immediately ſent him 
twenty two thouſand Pounds of Eng/iſh Money in Gold, ſuch a Sum of Gold 
Coin as he declar'd he had never ſeen at once; and withal ſupply'd him with 
four thouſand Soldiers, under the Command of the Valiant Peregrine Lord 
Willoughby; appointing for Colonels, Sir Thomas Wilford Marſhal of the 
Field, Sir Jahn Burroughs, Sir William Drury, and Sir Thomas Baskeville 
with a Month's Pay advanc'd. Hereupon the Confederates, whom the King be- 
yond Expectation had juſt defeated at Argues, began to fink and give Way, 
and upon the Arrival of the Eng/ifs to vaniſh out of Sight. With this Addi- 
tion of Forces, the new raid King march'd to Paris; and being ready to en- 
ter the City, he caus'd a Retreat to be ſounded, being unwilling to have that 
Capital City plunder'd, which he hop'd would ſhortly be his own. After that 
by the good Service of the Engliſb, he recover'd Mans, Alenſon, Falaiſe, 
Luxon, and Honfleur, and being fatigu'd with all rhe-Inconveniences of a Win- 


ter Expedition, and five hundred Miles March, the Enghs were diſmiſs'd and 


ſent home with grateful Acknowledgments. 
As Queen Elizabeth deſir'd to eſtabliſh Navarre in the Kingdom of France, 


ſo ſhe alſo defir'd to marry his Siſter the Lady Catharine to the King of Scor- 


land; but finding that that King had before plac'd his Affections upon Anne, 
the Daughter of Frederick King of Denmark, ſhe deſiſted, and approv'd of his 
Choice. Accordingly they were marry'd by Proxy in the Month of Auguſt; 
but the Lady ſailing for Scotland, by prodigious Storms was driven back to 
Norway, and ſo long detain'd, that the King, firſt adviſing with Queen Eli- 


Sabeth, who ſent him noble Preſents towards the Celebration of the Marriage, 


The King of 
Scotland mar- 
ries Anne of 
Denmark. 


The 
vera Fer- 
ſows. 


ſail'd over into Norway in an extream cold Seaſon, and there conſummating 
the Marriage at twenty three Years of Age, he continu'd in thoſe Parts till the 
following Year and Month of May. Many were of Opinion that theſe extra- 
ordinary Storms wereraisd by Magick and Witchcraft; which Belief was con- 
firm'd by the Confeſſion of ſome impious Perſons, reputed Magicians, who de- 
clar'd they did it to hinder the Queen from Landing in Scotland, and that 
Bothwell had conſulted with them about the King's Death. For which hewas 
thrown into Priſon, and eſcaping in a ſhort Time, he occalion'd new Commo- 
tions in Scotland. | | | 

In this Year ſeveral Noble Perſonages departed this Lifez as Frances Coun- 
teſs of Suſſex Siſter to Sir Henry Sidney; Sir Walter Mildmay, Chancellor and 
Vice-Treaſurer of the Exchequer; William Somerſet Earl of M orceſter, ſo nu- 


8 merous 
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merous in his Progeny, that he could reckon more Children of both Scxes, 
than all the Earls in England: Alſo Fohn Lord Sturton, Henry Lord Compton, 
and the Lord Paget and Bruſſels, L he two firſt of theſe are worthily remem- 
ber'd as the pious Founders of two Colleges, $:4ney and Emanuel, in the Uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, call'd the two Proteſtant Foundations, 

The wiſe Queen now ſpent much of her Time in fortifying of Places, in A. D. 
managing her Treaſure to the beſt Advantage, and ſending Relief to her di- , 590 
ſtreſſed Neighbours; for which ſhe expended large Sums both in France and R 1 4 
the Netherlands. Inſomuch that many admir'd how her Revenues could ſerve Neg. 15 
ſo many great Ends ; fince ſhe was clear of all Debts, and was able to defend = 4 
her ſelf and her Allies without any Foreign Helps, which none of her neigh- Rae 
bouring Kings could do. But in reality ſhe was frugal with true Wiſdom and 
Underſtanding; and never ſpar'd when there was a juſt Occaſion, either for 
the Maintenance of her Royal State, the Defence of her Kingdom, or the Re- 
lief of her Neighbours. She took particular Care of her ſtanding Revenues, in 
which Barleigh her Treaſurer was an admirable Manager; yet this Year ſhe 
exceeded him and the reſt of her great Men; and at the Information of a ſubtle 
ordinary Man, call'd Caermarden, ſhe rais'd Sir Thomas Smith, the Farmer 
of ſome Cuſtoms, from fourteen to forty two thouſand Pounds, and then to 
fifty thouſand Pounds a Year. And when Burleigh, - Leiceſter, and Walſingham 
firſt blam d her Majefly for hark ning to Caermarden, an inconfiderable 1nfor- 
mer, ſhe wiſely anſwer'd, It was the Duty of a Prince to carry an equal 
Hand between the Higheſt and Loweſt ; That ſuch as raſhly accus'd Magi- 

ſtrates and Counſellors, without being able to prove their Charge, were to be 
puniſh'd;, but thoſe who acrus d them juſtly, were to be heard and incourag d. 

Her Glory was now ſpread abroad, and her Reputation extended to remote 
Countries; 4 this Year obtain d of the Grand. Jignior Reſt and Quiet for 
the Vaivod of Mo/davia, who had been miferably harraſs'd by the Twrks, and 
a Peace for the Polonians, who were threatned by them with a dangerous 
War; which was afterwards moſt prolly acknowledg'd by them. In the 
mean Time to confirm Amity with the King of Scotland, ſhe fent the new Earl 
of Worceſter to congratulate his Marriage and ſafe Return out of Denmark, and 
to ſignifie to him, That he, together with the French King, were choſen into 

the Society of the Order of the Garter ; and withal to urge him timely to ſup- 
preſs the Popiſh Faction, which grew ſtrong in Scotland. King James receiv'd 
him very graciouſly, and to maintain the Amity with England, and declare his 
great affeckion to the publick Peace, he ſent Colonel Aruart into Germany, 
that Care might be taken with the King of Denmark and the Ambaſſadors of 
the Princes there met, for renewing the Peace between *Eng/and, Spain and Fg 
France, As to France, that Country was now violently torn by a Civil War . uur 
rais d by the Leaguers, of which Queen Higabeth could not be an unconcern'd Fig.” 
SpeQator; but petform d all the Parts of a wiſe Prince and a pious Chriſtian; 
tho? ſhe was advis'd by many not to aſſiſt the new King of France. When 
ſome ſuggeſted to her, that while the Leaguers and the Spaniards were en- 
deavouring to ſhare France between them, and cantonize it into ſeveral Princi- 
alities, ſhe might alſo ſeize upon the Maritime Countries of Picaray and Nor- 
punch, alledging what Charles of Burgundy was wont to ſay, That the Neigh- 
bouring Nations would be happy when France ſhould be ſubject᷑ to twenty petty 
Kings; She heard it with Ditltke, and rejected it with Indignation, ſaying, 
The laſt Day of the Kingdom of France, when ever it comes, will certainly be 
the Eve of the DeſirufFion of England, | 
In this Year dy*d ſeveral great Men, as Ambroſe Dudley Earl of Warwick, 
George Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury, Sir Thomas Randolph, who had been im- 
ploy'd in many Embaſſies, Sir James Crofts Comptrollor of the Queen's Houſe- 
hold, and the Lord Fernrworth, the laſt Engliſh Governour of Calais. But the Walfingham's 
moſt remarkable Man was Sir Francis Malſing ham, principal Secretary of poo 
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State, Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, and of the Order of the Garter, 
one of the moſt refin'd Politicians, and penetrating Stateſmen, that ever that 
Age produc'd. He had an admirable Talent both in diſcovering and mana. 
ging the ſecret Receſſes of Human Nature; and had his Spies in moſt Courts in 
Chriſtendom, and allow'd them a liberal Maitenance; for his great Maxim 
was, Knowledge is never too dear. Accordingly he ſpent his whole Time 
and Faculties inthe Service of the Queen and Publick; ſo that the Queen was 
heard to ſay, That in Diligence and Sagacity be exceeded her Eæpectation. 
This great Man after all his mighty Services to the Publick, gave a remarkable 
Proof at his Death, how far he preferr'd that to his own Intereſt; for he dy d 
ſo poor that his Friends were oblig'd to bury him private ly in the Night, leſt 
his Body ſhould be arreſted for Debt. He left only one Daughter, fan ous for 
having three Husbands of the greateſt Note; firſt Sir Philip Sidney, ſecondly 
Robert Earl of Eſſex, and laſtly the Earl of Clan- Richard, who was afterwards 
made Earl of St. Albans. | . 
D In the following Year the City of London was much diſturb'd by the prodi- 
A. D. gious Behaviour of one Hacker, born at Oundle in Northamptonſhire, a mean 
1591. Perſon of no Learning, who ſuddenly took upon him a Shew of wonderful 
Reg.. Sanity, hearing Sermons, getting Scriptures by heart, and counterfeiting Re- 
Hacker ni, Velations from God, and extraordinary Calls. By which Means he was highly 
phemy «nd Ex- extoll'd by certain zealous Miniſters of the Geneva Diſcipline, eſpecially by 
two call'd Coppinger and Arthington; and they accounted him as ſent from 
Heaven, and a greater Prophet than Moſes or John Baptiſt, and finally that 
he was Chriſt himſelf, come with a Fan in his Hand to judge the World. This 
they proclaim d in Cheapſede, making report that Hacket participated of Chriſt's 
glorify'd Body, by his ſpecial Spirit, and was now come to propagate the Go- 
ſpel over Europe, and ſettle a true Diſcipline in the Church of England, ard 
that they themſelves were two Prophets, the one of Mercy, the other of Judg- 
ment, with many ſuch incredible Blaſphemies. Whereupon Hacket was ap- 
prehended and arraign d, and at laſt hang'd, drawn and quarter d, continuing 
at his very Death in his blaſphemous Aſſertions, to the great Horror and Amaze- 
ment of all the Spectators. Coppinger a while after ſtarv'd himſelf to Death in 
Priſon; Arthington repented, and made his Recantation in a publick Writing. 
Refides theſe extravagant Managers, others alſo at this Time oppos'd the eſta- 
bliſh'd Government of the Church of England, exclaiming againſt the Functi- 
on and Calling of Biſhops; with whom joyn'd ſome common Lawyers, affirm- 
ing that the Queen could not depute, nor theſe Men exerciſe ſuch Eccleſiaſtical 
Juriſdictior. But the Queen conceiving that ſhe was ſhot at through the Sides 
of the Prelates, ſuppreſs'd them as much as poſſible, and ſtrictly maintain'd the 
former Eſtabliſhment. ; 
And now Enmity daily increafing between Spain and England, two Procla- 
mations were ſet forth; one prohibiting upon pain of High- Treaſon, to carry 
Proviſions or Ammunition into any of the King of Hains Dominions : Another 
forbidding all Perſons to entertain any in their Houſes, till Enquiry be made 
what they were; leſt they ſhould entertain Popiſh Prieſts, who became very nu- 
merous in England, by reaſon that the King of Spain had lately founded a Semina- 
ry at Valadolid forthe Engliſh. About this Time, the Lord Thomas Howard, 
with fix of the Queen's Ships, having waited at the Azores fix whole Months, 
for the Arrival of the Saniſb Fleet from America, was at laſt attack d by Al- 
pbonſo Baſſano, with fifty three Ships, ſent for the Convoy of the ſaid Fleet; 
Greenvile ys. Where Richard Greenvile, Vice-Admiral, being in the Revenge, and ſepara- 
leur a Sts. ted from his Company, was ſo hemm'd in by the Sper Ships, and ſo batter'd 
with large Shot, that moſt of his Men being ſlain, his Main- Maſt cut off, 
himſelf much wounded in the Head, he commanded to fink the Ship, that it 
might not fall into the Spaniards Hands; but this being counterwanded by 


moſt Votes, it was agreed to yield it to the Spaniards, upon Condition Fin 286 
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Men ſhould be ſet at Liberty. Greenvi/e himſelf was carry'd to the Spaniſh 
Admiral, where within two Days he dy'd, not without the Commendations of 
his Enemies. Thus the great Ship call'd the Revenge was yielded, but had fo | 
many Leaks in the Keel, that ſoon after it was caſt away in a Storm : And the | 
r this one Ship was ſoon made good upon the Spaniarde, by taking ma- 
ny or theirs. = 1m 
But the Queen's greateſt Care was now for the State of France, and particu- Th Afar, of [18 
larly that Brezaign ſhould not fall into the Haniards Hands; wherefore by France: 1 
Edmund Tork ſhe promis d the French King to ſend him new Forces to preſerve | 
that Province, if he would Name ſome Towns, as Places of Retreatand Safety. if 
Hereupon he nam'd Cherbourg, Granvile or Breſt, as moſt convenient; and it 0 
was agreed that three thouſand Exgliſb ſhould be ſent into Bretaign and Pi- lit 
cardy: But in the mean Time Henry Palmer was ſent to Sea with a Squa- | 
dron, and ſeiz'd on thirteen Spaniſh Ships, as they were retur ing from . Ml 
New France. And now Sir Roger Williams, with a Company of fix hundred | | 
Soldiers, paſs'd over to Dieppe in Normandy; and ſhortly after Sir Fohn Nor- 3 
ris, with the reſt of the Forces, haſten d into Bretaign. Sir Roger Williams 
with his own ſix hundred Men, and the Aſſiſtance of Charter Governor of 
Dieppe, bravely defeated the Leaguers, who had block'd up the Paſſages ; 
whoſe Valour was highly applauded by the Freuch King in his Letters to Queen 
Elizabeth. Whereupon increaſing in Courage, and neglecting his Charge at 
* Dieppe, he accompany'd the King to the very Suburbs of Paris, where in Ho- 
nour of his Nation, he ſent a Challenge to the Spaniards, to ingage two hun- 
dred Pike-men and a hundred Musketeers of the Engliſs, againſt the ſame 
Number of Spaniards, in the open Field. 
Shortly after the French King acquainted Queen Elizabeth, that he deſign'd 
to take in Roan or Havre-de-Grace, before the Prince of Parma ſhould come 
into France, and thereupon requeſted her to ſend four thouſand Eng iiſß into 
Normandy, which upon certain wiſe Conditions ſhe granted; and ſent them 
under the Command of the brave Earl of Eſſex, accompany'd by Thomas - 2 
Leighton and Sir William Killegrew, as Counſellors and Aſſiſtants. When the wer. 
Earl arriv'd in France, he found that the King was at Noyon, and in Norman- 
dy no Preparation made for the War, which much perplex d him; but ſoon af- 
ter Sir Roger Williams came to him from the King, requeſting him to go to 
Noyon there to conſult about managing the War, The Earl made a tedious 
Journey to that Place, and at his Arrival the King inform'd him, That of Ne- 
ceſſity he muſt go himſelf into Champaigu but promis d to ſend Marſhal Bi- 
ron, and the Duke of Mont penſier immediately to him, to lay Siege to Roan. 
Herevpon the Earl return'd to his Camp, expecting their Arrival, but neither 
of them came, which made the Earl more uneaſie than ever; ſo that being 
weary of an unactive Life, and inflam'd with Courage, he himſelf made an 
Approach to Roan, where his Brother Walter Devereux was unfortunately 
ſlain. Indeed the French King's Affairs were at this Time upon ſuch uncertain 
Terms, that before he could act what he had reſfolv'd, ſomething ſtill interven'd 
that diverted him: For which by his Letters he excus d himſelf to Queen Eli. 
zabeth ; and by the Mediation of the Earl, and Mornay Lord du Pleſſie, who 
came into England, he obtain d new Supplies, and then inveſted Roan. After 
a tedious Winter's Siege, the Earl of Eſſex challeng'd Monſieur Yi/lars the A. D. 
Governour to a ſingle Combate z but being refus'd, and finding himſelf ill ſup- 1602 
ported, he return'd into England, being calld home by the Queen, whoſe Fa- 592. 
vour, by his long Abſence, began to be much in Danger. And now the French Reg. 
King, hearing that the Prince of Parma was coming into Frauce, was once 
again compell'd to fly to the Queen of England for Succour, to whom upon 
certain Conditions ſhe granted an Army of four thouſand Men, and ſome great 
Gu:s, with which Sir John Norris Was ſent into France; which yet was not 
employ d by the French King according to Agreement, to the great Diſplea- 
a | | ſure 
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ſure of the Queen. The Prince of Parma's coming into France was prevented 
by his Death, after he had govern'd the Spaniſh Netherlands fourteen Years a 


Prince of many excellent Qualifications, and whom Queen El;zabeth never 


mention'd but with Honour. 

To return to England, at this Time Sir John Perrot, who had been Depy- 
ty of Ireland, and done great Service in that Country, was yet by the Malice 
of his Adverſaries, of whom Hatton was one, call'd in Queſtion before ſome 
of the Lords and Judges: His Accuſations were, Firſt, That he had ſpoken 
opprobrious Words agaipſt the Queen, ſaying, She was Illegitimate and Cow. 
ardly: Secondly, That he had harbour'd notorious Traitors and Popiſh Prieſts ; 
Thirdly, That he had held Correſpondence with the Prince of Parma, an 
the Queen's Enemies. To the firſt of which he confeſs'd, That in his Paſſion 
he had ſpoken unadviſedly of the Queen, for which he was infinitely ſorry ; 
but deny'd all the reſt; and all Men knew he was never Popiſhly affected. His 
Accuſers were Philip Williams, ſome time his Secretary, O- Roghan an Iriſh 
marry'd Prieſt, whoſe Live he had ſav'd, and one Walton, a Man of no worth 
or Reputation. Yet his Crimes being urg'd againſt him by Popham and other 
Lawyers, till almoſt Midnight, he was at laſt condemn'd of High- Treaſon; 
and Sentence was after twenty Days pronounc d at the Inſtance of his Adver- 
ſaries. Upon which Day Burleigh is ſaid to have wept for the Gentleman's 
hard Fortune, and, ſighing, ſaid, The more unjuſt is Hatred, it is ſo much the 
more cruel. But Perrot dy'd a natural Death in the Tower, when he had 
ſome Hopes given him of his Life, the Queen's Diſpleaſure being appeas'd. For 
at this Time ſhe was often heard to commend that Reſcript of ſome of the 
Roman Emperors; When any Man ſpeaks Il] of the Emperor, if it proceeds 
from fooliſh Levity, it is to be contemm di if from Madneſs, to be pityd; if 
from Injury and Malice, tobe pardon d. Thus did a deſerving andnobleGentle- 

man procure his own Ruin by the unbridled Laviſhneſs of his Tongue; which 
commonly leaves a deep and dangerovs Impreſſion in the Minds of Princes. 
And now the wiſe Queen, conſidering that the King of Spain's chief 
Strength was in his Gold of America, ſent out the valiant Sir Walter Raleigh 
with a Fleet of fifteen Ships of War to intercept the Spaniſh Flota ; Sir 
Malter paſſing by a Promontory of Spain, receiv'dcertain Intelligence, that the 
Spaniſh Flota was not to come out from America this Year. Whereupon he 
divided his Navy into four Parts 3 one of which he committed to Sir John Bo- 
roughs, and another to Sir Martin Forbiſher. Having diſpoſed themſelves for 
other Opportunities, a mighty Spaniſh Carack came in View, call'd The Mo- 
ther of God, which was a hundred and fixty five Foot in length from the Stem 
to the Stern, and ſeven Decks in Height, laden with rich Merchandize, and 
with fix hundred Men on Board. This bulky Veſſel they took, and in it to 
the Value of a hundred and fifty thouſand Pound Sterling, beſides the great 
Quantities which the Commanders and Seamen imbezell'd.” In that matter, 
no Orders from the Government nor Oaths could reſtrain them, boldly ſaying, 
They had rather truſt their Souls to a mertiful God by Perjury, than their 
Fortunes to the Hands of unmerciful Men. | 

This Year the Queen in her Summer Progreſs paſs d through the Univer- 
lity of Oxford, and ftay'd there ſeveral Days; where ſhe was agreeably enter- 
tain'd witheloquent Orations, Playsand learned Diſputations, and with a ſplendid 
Treat by the Lord Buckhurſt Chancellor of the Univerſity. At her Departure 
ſhe courteouſſy took her leave of them in a Latin Speech, profeſſing, That ſhe 
preferr'd the Cordial Reſpects of that learned Body to all their Entertainments, 
tho they were highly pleaſing to her; for which ſhe return d them all hearty 
Thanks, made a ſhort Prayer, and left ſome good Advice with them. The 
Prayer was, That as ſbe deſir d nothing more earneſtly, than the Safety, Honour 
and Happineſs of the whole Kingdom; ſo foe pray d that the Univerſity, oneof 
the great Lights of it, 'might flouriſh, and daily riſe to a greater — = 
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Advice was, That they would firſt ſerve God, not after the curious and novel 
Faſhions of ſome, but according to the Laws of God and the Land, that they 
would not run before the Laws, but follow them; not diſpute the Goodneſs, 
but obſerve the Authority of them, and obey their Superiors, and embrace each 
other in Brotherly Piety and Unanimity. | 


WF 


In the following Year, upon the nineteenth Day of February, a new Parli- A. D. 


ament met at Weſiminſter, and enacted ſeveral Laws, for Reſtraining of Schiſ- 
maticks and Popiſh Recuſants ; concerning the Lands and Poſſeſſions of Mo- 
naſteries inveſted in King Henry the Eighth ; for relieving of diſtreſſed Soldiers 
and Seamen, and concerning divers other Matters. And when they had ſe- 


of England, by ſuppreſſing its Allies in France, Scotland and the Netherlands, 
and ſeizing the moſt convenient Places for the Invading the Kingdom, they 
thought it neceſſary to grant the Queen ſufficient Supplies. Therefore, Ac- 


* knowledging and extolling the great and Heroick Magnanimity of their Queen; 


* a Woman, together with her provident Care, and ſingular Goodneſs towards 


her Subjects, who had in a War carry'd on with ſuch happy Succeſs againſt 
« a rich and powerful Nation, expended more Mony out of her own Treaſury, 
than any of her Predeceſſors, not only in defending her own Kingdom, but 
* alſo in juſtly relieving her Confederates ny with moſt thankful and ready 


Hearts granted two entire Subſidies from t 


e Clergy, and three from the 
« Laity, withfix Fifteenths and Tenths. On the laſt Day of the Seſſion, her 


Majeſty after a moſt graceful and charming Manner, made an eloquent Speech 
to both Houſes, in which ſhe declar'd, That tho this Kingdom had been bleſ? 
with many noble and victorious Princes, to whom in Wiſdom and Fortitude 


e would not compare her ſelf; yet in Love, Care, Sincerity and Juſtice, ſhe 
would compare her ſelf to any that ever did or ſhall ſit upon the Throne. Then to 


{how that ſhe wanted not Courage, having been inform'd, that upon the paniſb In- 


vaſion ſome upon the Sea-Coaſts forſook their Towns, and left the Country naked, 
ſhe ſwore by the living God, If ſhe knew thoſe Perſons, or any that would do 
the ſame again, ſhe would make them know and feel what it was to be frar- 


ful in ſo urgent 4 Cauſe, Then thanking them for their Bounty and Loyalty, 


and paſſing fourteen publick Bills, ſhe difſolv'd the Parliament on thetenth Day 
of April. | | 
The Queen was ever careful of the Happineſs of her own Subjects at home, 
and her Reputation abroad; and at this Time, by reaſon of her Correſpondence . 
with the Turk, to preſerve a free Trade in thoſe Parts, it was maliciouſly re- 
rted by ſome, that ſhe had excited the Twrk to a War againſt the Chriſtians. 
This caus'd her to write to the Emperor, ſhewing him the Falſeneſs of this Re- 
port, in which ſhe gave him full Satisfaction. But her greateſt Concern at 
this Time was for the King of France, of whom ſhe heard a Report, that hehad 
already, or would certainly embrace the Romiſb Religion. Upon which diſ- 
couraging News ſhe immediately ſent over Thomas Wills into France, with 
Reaſons to divert him from it, if it were not already too late. But before his = 
Arrival, the King had actually and openly profeſs'd the Romiſo Religion in the 55 
Church of St Dennis in Paris; of which Change he declar'd the Cauſes and 
Reaſons to him at large, and laid before, him the Neceſſity of it, unleſs he 
would ſuffer himſelf to be entirely driven out of his Kingdom. In the mean 
Time Morlante inform'd the Queen of the ſame, and with the moſt ſpecious 
Expreſſions offer'd her all Kindneſsin Behalf of his Maſter. She being extreamly 
diſquieted for one ſhe had ſo great an Honour, ſnatch'd up her Pen, and wrote 


thus to him, Alas] what deep Sorrow, what vehement Grief, what Sighs The 


have ſeix d my Heart, for the News that Morlante brought? Was it poſſible Lawe = 


cular Conſideration could mov? you to lay aſide the Fear of God? Can 

het 5 ſu — ſuch a Fat#? Or could you think that he, who has hi. 
therto with his Right Hand ſupported and preſerv d you, would now abandon 
TER | — youd 
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you? It is a dangerous Expedient to do Evil that Good may come of it. In 
the mean Time I will pray fur you, and beg of God that the Hands of Eſau 
may not loſe you the Bleſſing of Jacob. To allay this Grief the us d the Ho- 
ly Scriptures, the Writings of the Fathers, and even the Books of Philoſo- 
phers; tranſlating about that Time for an Amuſement, Boetius de Conſolati. 
one Philoſophie, into elegant Engliſh. As to the French King he acknow- 
ledg'd himſelf oblig'd to her both for the Safety of his Perſon and Royal 
Dignity, and promis'd to take the Proteſtants into his ſpecial Care and Pro- 
tec ion. | 

Still the Queen took care of her People againſt the Spaniards, and ſtrength. 
end the Iſle of Silly with a new Fort, as alſo the Iſles of Garnſey and Fer- 
fey, and other Places with great Charge, and much Willingneſs, tho the 
Times were ſomewhat ſad and diſcouraging. . For all this Year London was 
grievouſly afflicted with the Peſtilence; of which almoſt eighteen thou- 
ſand Perſons dy'd: Bartholomew Fair was not kept, and Michaelmaſs. 
Term was held at St. Albans, twenty Miles from London. At which Town 
one Richard Hasket was condemn'd and executed for Treaſon ; who bei 
privately ſent by the Engliſs Fugitives, perſwaded Ferdinand Earl of Derby 

to aſſume the Title to the Crown, deriving his Right and Claim from his 

Grear-Grand- Mother Mary, Daughter to King Henry the ſeventh, and made 
him large Promiſes of Men and Mony from the Spaniard; likewiſe threatning 
the Earl with ſudden and aſſur d Deſtruction, if he did not join in the Propo- 
ſal, and conceal it. But the Earl, fearing leſt ſome Snare was laid for him, 
impeach'd Hastet; who by his own voluntary Confeſſion acknowledg'd his 
Crime at the Bar, deteſting and curſing thoſe who had given him the Counſel. 
However his Threatnings were too prophetically verify'd, for the Earl dy'q 
about four Months after, in a moſt deplorable Manner, with all the infer- 
nal Appearances of Magick and Poiſon. 

The mutual Love and Amity between the Queen of England and King of 
Scotland, the immoveable Conſtancy ofthe latter in Matters of Religion, which 
could not be overcome by all the Intreaties, Promiſes and Arts of the Papiſts, 
and the granting of Supream Authority to the King by the Eſtates of Scotland, 

did all ſo damp the Hopes of reſtoring the Popiſb Religion in Scotland and En- 
gland, that ſome in England, who had formerly been great Aſſerters of King 
Jamess Title, began to think of ſubſtituting ſome Engliſh Papiſt into the Suc- 
ceſſion. When they could not agree upon a proper Perſon of their own Reli- 
gion, they caſt their Eyes upon the Earl of Efex, who always appear d a ve- 
ry moderate Man: And him they pretended to have ſome Right to the Crown, 
by Deſcent from Thomas of Woodſtock, Son to King Edward the Third. But 
the Engliſb Fugitives were all for the Infanta of Spain; and deſiring to ſet the 
King of Scotland and the Earl of Eſſex at Variance, they publiſh'd a Book, 
dedicated to E, under the Name of Doleman, but was written by Dole- 
man's great Adverſary Parſons the Jeſuit, Cardinal Allen, and Francis Engle- 
field. The Scope of which Book was, to exclude from the Succeſſion all Per- 
ſons, tho? never ſo near ally'd to the Crown, that were not Roman Catholicks; 
contending further for the Right of Iſabella Infants of Spain, as being de- 
ſcended from Conſtance, Daughter of William the Conqueror; from Eleanor 
eldeſt Daughter to Henry the Second, marry'd to A/phonſo the Ninth King of 
Caſtile; and from Beatrix, Daughter to King Henry the Third: Titles ob- 
ſolete, miſtaken, and exceeding the Bounds of Heraldry to diſcuſs. But while 
theſe Fugitives were finding an Heir in Hain, God ſent a Son to King James 
in Scotland on the nineteenth of February, who was chriſten'd by the 
Name of Henry, and Queen Elizabeth her ſelf was his God-Mother, who 
ſent over the Earl of Su//ex for her "Deputy. « bb, 
As ſome ſtudy d by their Pens to advance the Infanta of Spain to the Crown 


of England, ſo others of their Religion were making the fame Uſe of their 


Swords, 
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Swords, ſending certain Aſſaſſins to murther Queen Elizabeth, while ſome 
| * attempted to poiſon her. The Spanzards not daring to truſt the 
Engliſh in a Matter of that Conſequence, apply d themſelves to Rederict Lopez 
a Jew, and Phyſician to the Queen, with Stephen Ferreira, Emanuel Loyſie. 
and other Portugueze, who were numerous in England, upon the Account of 
Don Antonio the exil'd King. Theſe being diſcover'd by intercepted Letters 4 Plr dicore- 
of theirs, were arraign'd at Gui/d-Hall, and by their own Confeſſions convicted %% N 
of Conſpiring againſt the Life of the Queen; they were all condemn'd and 
executed at 7yburn ; where Lopez profeſs'd he lov'd the Queen as well as he 
lovꝰd Jeſus Chriſt, which coming from the Mouth of a Few, mov'd the Laugh- 
ter more than the Pity of the Spectators. The next Day after them was con- 
demn'd Patrick Cullen, an Triſh Fencing-Maſter, ſent over by the Englih 
Fugitives to Aſſaſſinate the Queen, who was immediately executed, tho he 
was ready to die of a languiſhing Sickneſs. Thus the Eugliſh Fugitives, as 
well Prieſts as other villainous Perſons, out of a pernicious Principle, That 
Princes Excommunicate are to be deſtroy d, and the Spaniſh Miniſters out of a 
virulent Hatred, did by all Means and Inventions ſet themſelves to effect the 
Ruin of the Queen, But ſhe continu'd undaunted, and with a maſculine 
Courage, and provident Caution, contemn'd their treacherous Practices; often 
reflecting upon that Paſſage of the Royal Pſalmiſt, Thou art my God, my Times 
are in thy Hands. 

About this Time, Sir Fohn Norris having ſuſtain'd a vigorous Conflict at Several er 
Sea againſt the Spaniard, where the valiant Sir Martin Forbiſber receiv'd his H. 
Death's Wound, was now call'd home, with a Deſign to ſend him into ITre- 
land. Before which Time, Richard Hawkins Son to Sir John Hawkins the 
famous Sea-Captain, had been ſent forth with three of the Queen's leſſer Men 
of War, and two hundred Men in them; of which one of them at the Iſle of 
St. Ann was fir d by Chance; another of them, ſeparated by Storms, return'd 
into England; himſelf in the third, paſs'd the Straits of Magellan, being the 
ſixth Perſon, according to the Span; Account, that had perform'd that Voy- 
age. And having ſail'd into the vaſt Southern Ocean, he took five Spanih 
Ships laden with Merchandize, one of which he carry'd away, and the reſt 
were ſuffer'd to ranſom themſelves for two thouſand Ducats. But at laſt ma- 
king toward Arica, he was attack'd by Bertrand di Caſtro, ſent out by the Vice- 

Roy with eight Ships againſt him ; and after three Days ſevere Battery, he 
yielded upon honourable Terms ; by nevertheleſs, he was ſent into Spain, and 
kept Priſoner for ſeveral Years. But James Lancaſter had better Succeſs in 
another Part of America; for being ſent out by ſome London Merchants with 
three Ships and a long Boat, he took thirty nine Spaniſh Ships. Then joining 
with Venour an Engliſhman, and others, at Fernambuc in Bra'l, where the 
Riches of an Eaſt-Ind;an Carack were lately unloaden, he deſperately ventur'd 
on Shoar, held the Place thirty Days, loaded fifteen Ships with the Treaſure 
of the Carack, and with Sugar, Braſil- Wood, and other Merchandize, and 
then ſafely and victoriouſly return'd into England. 
About this Time a conſtant Rumour was blown abroad from all Parts of A. D. 
Europe, that the Spaniards were again 1 an Expedition againſt Eu- 1 95. 
gland, with a far greater Fleet than that in Ezghty Eigbt, and that it was 595 5 
ready to putto Sea: Whereupon Soldiers were levy'd with all Diligence, and Reg. Th 
plac'd on the Sea-Coaſts ; two Navies were made ready, one to wait for them a 
in the Engliſh Channel, and the other to go for America under the Conduct of 
. Drake and Hawkins, But this Rumour ſoon began to ſink and vaniſh, and 

no greater Fleet appear'd than four Spaniſh Ships, who coming from the Coaſts 
of France, and landing early in a Morning in Cornwall, fir'd a Church ſtand- 

ing alone in the Fields, and three Villages of Fiſhermen, Mou/e-hole, Neulin 

and Penſans, and then immediately retir'd, without taking or killing any one 
Perſon : And theſe were the firſt and laſt Spaniards that ever made any Hoſtile 

5 | XX XXX Landing 
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Landing in England. So that the Queen had no further Fear from the Sp. 
niard this Year, for all her Concern was from France, where Miſchiefs daily 
increaſing, many erſwaded that King to conclude a Peace with Spain, we 
the Queen her ſelf began to be apprehenſive of fuch a Deſign, eſpecially having 
lately receiv'd Intelfigence out of the Pope's. Conclave, that he was receiv'q 
into the Boſom of the Church of Rome, with the Pope's particular Benedicti. 
on, and upon Conditions prejudicial to the Proteſtants in general. | 

And therefore at this Time were promoted feveral Expeditions of the Eu- 
gliſh againſt the Spaniard: The firſt was undertaken by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
now Captain of the Queen's Guards, who having feduc'd a Maid of Honour, 
whom he afterwards marry'd, had loſt the Queen's Favour, and was kept in 

Raleigh's Ex- Priſon for ſome Months: But being ſet at Liberty, tho? baniſh'd the Court, he 

bei. undertook a Voyage to Guiana in the We/ſi-Indies, Setting Sail from Pli- 
mouth in February, he arriv'd at Trinidad, where he took St. Jaſeph's Town 
but found no Many it it. From hence with Boats, and a hundred Soldiers, 
he enter'd the vaſt River Qrenoque, and rang'd up into Gj, four hundred 
Miles ; but gain'd little more than Experience and new Diſcoyeries. In his 
Return he fir'd Cumana, and fome other Places, that refus'd to redeem them- 
ſelves with Mony. In like manner, Amyas Preſton and Somers, plunder'd 
ſeveral of the Spaniſh Towns in thoſe Parts; and three Ships of the Earl of 
Cumberland ſet upon a vaſt Carack, which in the the Battel taak Fire and con- 
ſum'd all the Goods and moſt of the Men, Thefe and ſame other Exploits 
were perform'd-by private Men : But the Queen being inform'd that 2 
Quantities of Freaſure for the King of Spaiz's Uſe were convey d to Porto- 
Rico, in St. John's [fland, fent out Hawkins, Drake and Baskeruill, with 
Land-Forces ; furniſhing them with fix Ships out of her own Navy, and 
twenty other Men of War. Theſe ſet Sail from Plimouth the laſt of Auguſt, 
and twenty feven Days after arriv'd at Grangd-Canary, which being ſtrongly 
fortify'd they did not think fit to attack. A Month after they arriv'd at the 
Ifte of St. Domingo; where five 125 Ships being ſent out to watch the 
Engliſh, fell in with one of the fmall Exgliſb Ships, ſtray'd from the Compa- 
ny, and putting the Mafter and Seamen to the Torture, underſtood by them 
that the Znyg4/h Fleet was bound for Porto- Rico. Whereupon they us'd all 

poſſible Speed to give Notice to the Place, that they might put themſelves in 
a Poſture of Defence. And thereupon, as ſoon as the Exgliſb had caſt Anchor 
in the Road of Porto-Rico, the Spaniards thunder'd upon them from the 
Shoar with unexpected Succeſs ; and Sir Nzcholas Clifford and Brute Brown 

The Death of dy'd of their Wounds. Hawkins himfelf, and alſo Drake, partly of Sickneſs, 

—— > and partly out of Grief for their ill Succefs, dy'd ſhortly after. At the End of 
eight Months, the Fleet return'd home, after they had fir'd ſome few Towns 
and Ships, but receiv'd infinite Damage themſelves ; and loſt two ſuch Sea 
Captains, as were not left perhaps in England or all Europe. For the Spa- 
»iards having of late Years ſuſtain'd great Damages from the French and Eu- 
84% hgd now better ſecur'd themſelves with Fortifications not eaſily and ſudl- 
denly taken. | 

| | During theſe remote Tranſactions, the Frugal Queen laid before the Confe- 

= . derate States of the Nether/ands the immenſe Sums ſhe had expended in re- 

| heving them ten Years ſucceſſively; for which ſhe expected ſome conſiderable 

| | | Recompence. The States acknowledg'd all their Safety and pings Yor tohave 

riſen from her, but alledg'd their great Expences in the Year Eigbty Eight, 

and ſince by repelling the Spaniards in her Cauſe ; but however to prevent 
any Miſapprehenſions, they were content to eaſe the Queen of her uſual 

Charges in their Country, and to allow ſome reaſonable Retribution but yet 

for the preſent nothing material was. concluded. Likewiſe at this Time the 

Hanſe Towns in Germany made complaint to the Emperor, and the W of the 

| | mpire, 
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Empire, That the Immunities from Cuſtoms anciently granted them by the Kings 
of England, began to be antiquated, and that a Monopoly of Engliſh Mer- 
chants was erected in Germany: To which the Queen by Sir Chriſtopher Per-. 
Eins, firſt ſhewing the Cauſe of the Original Grant, and the Reaſon of Queen 
Mary's ſucceeding Prohibition, gave them ſo ſatisfactory an Anſwer, that thoſe 
very Hanſe-Towns that had complain'd, brought into Eng/and at this Time 
Quantities of Corn, it prevented a Mutiny which was like to have happen'd 
in London, through the Scarcity of that Commodity. 

In this Year dy*d Philip Earl of Arundel, who was condemn'd in 1589, and #7 7 foro 
pardon'd by the Queen; William Lord Vaulx a zealous Papiſt ; Sir Thomas He- 
neage Vice-Chamberlain, and Chancellor of the Dutchy; Dr. William Whit- 
aker, Maſter of St. John's College in Cambridge, and the 8 Profeſſor of 
Divinity; and Jaſtly Sir Roger Williams and Sir Thomas Morgan. So that this 
Year was noted for the Deaths of two great Lords, one exquiſite Courtier, one 
profound Scholar, and two famous Soldiers. 


—_ XIII. For ſeven Years together, after the famous Eighty Eight, the Spa- A. D 
da“ niards had receiv'd and ſuſtain'd mighty Damages from the Exgliſh, in ſeveral * -* 
cu, &. Parts of the World; but thoſe were e in the Nature of private Expedi- IJ 96. 
tions: But this Year it was thought neceſſary by the Queen to make a more pub- Reg. = 
lick Attempt againſt that inveterate Enemy, which had been many Years plot- 
ting the Ruin of the Queen, often join'd with the Rebels in Ireland, and had 
lately become more formidable by taking of Calais from the French. Therefore 
to divert the King of Hain from farther Attempts, the Queen and Council 
judg'd it moſt proper to make an Invaſion of his Dominions. Whereupon a 4 gram Zxpe- 
noble Fleet of a hundred and fifty Sail was made ready, of which ſeventeen 3% 22. 
were Capital Ships, and twenty two Duteh Men of War. In theſe were above B of Elter, 
ſix thouſand Soldiers under Pay, one thouſand Volunteers of the Nobility and &. 
Gentry, and almoſt ſeven thouſand Seamen, beſides thoſe of the Netherlands. 
Robert Earl of Eſſex, and Charles Howard Lord Admiral of England, who 
were at great Expences themſelves, were made Commanders in Chief with equal 
Authority, under the Title of Generals ; yet ſo that the Admiral ſhould be 
ſuperior at Sea, and the Earl of Eſex at Land. To theſe were join'd for a 
Council of War, the Lord Thomas Howard, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis 
Vere, Sir George Carew, and Sir Coniers Clifford, The whole Fleet was di- 
vided into four Squadrons ; the Admiral commanded the Firſt, the Earl of E 
ſex the Second, the Lord Thomas Howard the Third, and Sir Walter Raleigh 
the Fourth. The Officers of the Army were Sir Francis Vere Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral, Sir John Wing field Quarter-Maſter-General, Sir George Carew Maſter 
of the Ordnance, and Sir Conters Clifford Serjeant-Major. The Colonels were 
Robert Earl of Suſſex, Sir Chriſtopher Blunt, Sir Thomas Gerard, Sir Richard 
Wing field; Sir Edward Wing field was Commander of the Volunteers, and Au- 
thony Aſhly, Secretary to the Council of War, was to Regiſter their Acts and 
Conſultations, The Commiſſions being drawn, the Queen gave them excellent 
Inſtructions, diſplaying both her Piety and Policy, and withal deliver'd them 
a ſhort Prayer of her own Compoſing, to be daily us'd in every Ship. 
This powerful Fleet ſet Sail from Plimouth at the beginning of June, with 
ſecret Orders not to be open'd till they had paſs'd Cape St. Vincent, near which 
Place they met with an Iriſh Ship, the Maſter of which inform'd them, That 
at Cales hey were under no Apprehenſions; that there was only a ſmall Garri- 
ſon in the Place, and that in the Harbour were ſeveral Galleons, Gallies, Men 
of War, and many Merchants Ships laden for the the Indies. On the twentieth 
Day of June, they caſt Anchor on the Weſt Side of the Iſland of Cales, and with- 
in two Days after they agreed to attack the Spaniſh Ships, at which the Karl of 10 t 
Eſex, full of youthful Ardour, threw up his Hat for Joy. This Enterprize yg 
was allotted to the leſſer Ships, becauſe the Road was too ſhallow for the reſt. 
XXXXX2 we The 
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The Gallies ſoon gave away, and creeping along the Shore, all but one or two 
ſecur'd themfelves by Flight; but the Spaniſh Men of War uy at the Point 
of Land call'd Puntal, turn d their Broad-fides, and a furious Fight began, 
which laſted from Morning 'till Noon. The Bravery of Eſſex and the Ex. 
gliſb ſoon prevail'd, and the Galleons being miſerably torn and ſhatter d, and 
many Men flain, the Spanrerds reſolv'd to fire all their Veſſels, or run them on 
Ground. The Admiral of the 1 a Ship of fifteen hundred Tun, was 
burnt by a Moor, and two other Ships near her took Fire, and periſh'd together. 
A diſmal Confuſion aroſe, great Numbers of Seamen threw themſelves over. 
board, ſome gain'd the Shore, ſome were taken, and ſome drown'd; others as 
they ſwam cry'd out for Quarter, whom out of Pity the Exgliſb Admiral ſav'd, 
id by his particular Care took and fecur'd the two great Spaniſh Ships call'd 
the St. Matthew and the St. Andrew. 

The Sea-Fight being ended, the valiant E landed eight hundred Men 
at the Puntal, a League from the Town of Ca/es ; and advancing within half 
a Mile of the Town with ſeveral brave Commanders, the Spaniſh Horſe and 
Foot ſhew'd themſelves, and ſoon retir'd ; but ſhortly after came out in greater 
Numbers. Upon whichthe Earl order'd his Forces to make a fair Retreat, and by 
that means having entic'd out his Enemies, he turn'd upon them with ſuch an im- 
petuous Torrent, as drove them to the very Gates of the Town. Z#/ex imme- 
diately got _ a new Work lately rais d near the Gate, from whence he di. 
ſcover'd an Entrance into the Town, bat fo high and ſteep, that the Men muſt 
leap down a Pike's Length. To excite their N x therefore, hethrew down 
his own Colours into the Place; upon which Evans Lieutenant to Suſſex, Savage 
Captain of the EarPs 2 Bagnal, Pooby, and others leap'd down; while 
Sir Francis Verebrokedown the Gate, and ruſh'd intothe Town with the General 
and the reſt. After a ſharp Fight in the Streets, wherein many ofthe Bgiiſb were 
hurt from the Tops of Houſes, in half an Hour they made their way into the Mar- 
ket Place, where Sir Jobs Wing field was ſhot inthe Head, and Savage and Bag- 
nal cover'd with Wounds and Blood, were Knighted in the Place. At the 
ſame Inſtant the Lord Admiral and the reft entring the Town, the Spaniards 
deſiſted, and retir'd to the Caſtle and Town-Houſe. The next Day they 
yielded upon Condition That the Citizens ſhould depart in Safety with their 
« wearing Garments, and the reſt ſhould goto the Soldiers for Plunder; that 
© four hundred and twenty thoufand Ducats ſhould be paid for their Ranſom, 
and for Security, forty of the principal Citizens ſhould be ſent as Hoſtages in- 
©to England. Shortly after Proclamation was made, that no Violence ſhould 
be offer d tothe Spaniards, who were all convey'd in Exgliſh Veſſels to Port 
St. Mary; the Ladies and Gentlewomen firſt, who were ſuffer'd to depart in 
their richeſt Apparel and Jewels : And the Generals in Perfon ſtood by the Wa- 


ter- ſide to fee them ſhipp'd off, without Violence or Diſhonour from the ruder 


It is plunderd 
and demoli ſh d. 


The Damage Rubbiſh to declare the Ruins the Eagliſb had made in Spain. The whole Da- 
che Spaniards. mage that the Spaniards ſaſtain'd from this Expedition, was fairly computed 


ſort of Soldiers. 
In the mean Time Sir Walter Raleigh was commanded with his Veſſels to 


fire the Merchant Ships lying at Porr-Real ; upon which they immediately of- 
fer'd two Millions of Ducats to redeem them: But this Offer was rejected by 
the Admiral, who ſaid, He was ſent to deſiroy Ships, not to ranſom them for 
Mony; and accordingly they were all burnt, to the infinite Damage of the Mer- 
chants. Thus in an Inſtant a Fleet full of Men, Merchandize, Proviſtons, Ar- 
mour, and twelve hundred Pieces of Ordnance, all valu'd by themfelves at 
twelve Millions of Ducats, was fuddenly funk, conſum'd or taken; and the 
Town alſo was plunder'd, every Soldier bringing ſome Portion of its rich Spoils 
into England, to ſhew the Service he had perform d at Ca/es. They laid the Town 
in Aſhes, except the Churches, batter'd the Walls, demoliſh'd the Towers, pil- 
lag d and burnt the Iſland it ſelf, and laid all waſte before them, leaving the 


at 


/ 
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at no leſs than twenty Millions of Ducats ; and all this with the Loſs of on! 
one Man of Note, Sir John ing field, who flew a Spaniſh Commander wich 
his own Hand. Then ſixty Men being Knighted for their Valour, and the rich 
Spoils got on Shipboard, on the fifth of July the whole Fleet ſet fail from 
thence, with this Commendation given them by the Spaniards, That tho in 
ſacred things the Engliſh had ſhew'd them ſelves Hereticks, yet in all other 
Matters, they bebav'd themſelves like valiant Soldiers, wiſe Counſellors, aud 
Men of Honowr, After ſome little Cruiſings on the Spaniſh Coafts, they re- 
turn d ſafe into England, contrary to the Inclinations of the Earl of Ex, who 
not ny would have kept Cales, but alſo have undertaken ſome new Expedition 
this Year. | 
The Queen receiv'd them at their Return with ſingular Affability, and gave 
particular Thanks to thoſe who had beſt ſignaliz d themſelves, eſpecially to E 
ſex and the Admiral, whoſe Acts and Conduct ſnhe highly applauded. And now 
conſidering with her ſelf which of her Commanders to make Governor of the 
Bril, which was given up by the Confederate States as a Caution- Town for 
Mony due, ſhe made Choice of Sir Fraucts Vere, altho' the Earl of Efzx had 
recommended others to her for that Poſt. But another thing he took with Eex 474. 
reater Diſſatisfaction, that in his Abſence ſhe had preferr'd the Lord Bur- 
igh's Son, Sir Rovers Cecil, to be Secretary of State, where he had former- 
ly with great Earneſtneſs recommended Sir Thomas Podley. Shortly after, the 
King of Spain, that he might retrieve the Honour he had loſt at Cales, rigg'd our 
a new Fleet for Eng/and and Ireland, with a great Number of Iriſb Fugitives. 
But being at Sea, moſt of his Ships were by Storms caſt away upon Rocks, 
and overwhelm'd in the Ocean: So that the very Elements ſeem'd to fight for . Spaniſh 
the 2 Queen, who heard of her Enemies Fate, before ſhe was inform'd Fr nin. 
of their gu. a . | 
At this Time the Queen, for the better Security of her People, enter'd into 4 Eu with 
a League Defenſive and Offenſive with the French King, againſt the King of ce. 
Spain, upon certain Conditions on both Sides ; which League the confirm'd by 
ath, in the Chappel at Greenwich, the twenty ninth Day of Auguſt, layin 
her Hand upon the Hand of Henry de la Tour, Duke of Hani Ilan, and Marth 
of France; the Biſhop of Chicheſter holding out the Evangeliſts, ſurrounded by 
a great Number of the Nobility. In September following, Gilbert barl of 
Shrewsbury was ſent Ambaſſador into France, to take the French King's Oath, 
and to preſent Sir Authony Mildway for the Queen's Ambaſſador in Ordinary, 
in the room of Sir Henry Unton lately deceas'd, and likewiſe to inveſt the 
King with the Noble Order of the Garter : To which Order, defign'd origi- 
nally for the Honour of Military Men, the Queen had choſen him as a Prince 
highly renown'd for Martial Glory. And not long after Sir Thomas Basker-« 
vill went over into Picardy with two thouſand Engliſb Foot, according tothe 
Agreement for this Year. / 
ln the owing Year, the Queen was inform'd, that the King of Spain was A. D 
preparing a new Fleet againſt Ireland; whereupon ſhe alſo prepar'd a Navy ß 
one hundred and twenty Sail, which were divided into three quadrons, the 1597. 
firſt Commanded by the Earl of Eſer, the ſecond by the Lord Thomas Ho- Reg. =. 
ward,and the third by Sir Falter Raleigh; in which alſo ſeveral of the Nobility 4 new £xpedi- 
and Gentry were embark*'d. On the ninth Day of 7«/y they ſet Sail from Plimeneh, = 
directing their Courſe to Faro! and the Groyne ; but before they had ſail'd forty © 
Leagues, they were toſs'd with ſuch a terrible Storm for four Days, that the 
beſt Seamen were almoſt diſtracted, and with great Difficulty recover'd Pi 
mouth, where wy were detain'd by contrary Winds for a whole Month. On 
the ſeventeenth of Auguſt they got to Sea again, but before they came in view 
of Spein, they were diſpers'd by another dreadful Tempeſt, in which, one of 
the two great Ships taken at Cales was daſh'd in pieces. At the Ifles call'd 
Azores, the Fleet met again, where Raleigh wanting Water, went on Shore 
| | with- 
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Both Naim: the Merchandize; and then fir'd 


without Leave; and before he could be furniſh'd, was commanded to fol- 
low Eſex to Fayall: But not finding him there, he obſerv'd the Port, and 
calling a Council, the Commanders advis'd him to attack the Place. Upon 
which Raleigh with ſome of his prime Volunteers landed, and ſoon won the 
Town, but found no ſuch conſiderable Booty as they expected init. The next Day 
Eſſex came thither, whom Merrick maliciouſly inform'd that Raleigh had made 
this Attempt to prevent his Lordſhip in the Honour of the Exploit. Where- 
upon ſome perſuaded the Earl to call a Council of War and caſhier him; and 
others even to take off his Head for Landing without the Leave of his chief 
Commander. This Matter was ſoon adjuſted by the Mediation of the Lord 
Howard; but from this and other Matters aroſe ſuch an unhappy Conteſt and 
Emulation between theſe two great Men, that never could be throughly extin- 

guiſh'd but by Death it ſelf. | 
From hence the Fleet ſet Sail for Gratioſa, where the Inhabitants crav'd 
Mercy and obtain'd it; and here Eſex would have tarry'd in Expectation of 
the Spaniſh Indian Fleet, but Graves the Pilot diſſuaded him becauſe of the 
Badneſs of the Harbour. This prov'd unfortunate Advice, for the Eng; were 
not gone above an Hour or two, before the Spanih Fleet, conſiſting of 
forty Sail, arriv'd at the Place; but hearing that the Engliſh were in theſe Parts, 
they directed their Courſe to Tercora, where all gain'd the Harbour except three 
Ships which fell into the Hands of the Exzgl;þ ; who deſign'd to have ſet upon 
the reſt in the Port: But finding the Attempt impracticable, they ſail'd from 
thence to St. Michaels, where Southampton, Rutland, Evers, Breedon and 
Dockway were Knighted. And then Ee landed within ſix Miles of the 
chief Place, near Villa- Franca, a fair Town, and well furniſh'd with Mer- 
chandize, Wine, Wood and Corn; where they tarry'd fix Days, and the com- 
mon Soldiers found good Booty. At the ſame Time a rich Carack was di- 
ſcover'd coming from the Indies, which by Means of a Warning Piece from a 
Dutch Veſſel, perceiving the Enghſ to be near, run her ſelf a-ſhore, unloaded 
er ſelf. Thus the Eagliſß met with Diſap- 


are 4/appointed. pointments in all Places; and on the ninth of October they ſet Sail for England: 


ut within two Days, a violent Storm from the North diſpers'd them, and 
likewiſe the Syaniſh Fleet at the ſame Time, which had ſet out from the Groyne 
with great Preparations againſt England ; ſo that they never came in View of 
each other. Not one of the Exgliſh Ships periſh*d,but many of the Spaniards were 

loſt ; one of em was caſt upon Dartmouth, where the half- ſtarv'd Seamen con- 
feſs'd that the Spaniards deſign'd to have ſeiz'd upon ſome Port in Cornwall, 
which being near the Mouth of the Channel, might be convenient to receive 
Forces from Spain. But Providence now kept theſe two Nations aſunder, and 
— both their Deſigns, when they were haſt'ning to each others 
uin. | 11 
The warm Earl of Eßer at his Return found ſome Promotions made which 
infinitely diſguſted him; Sir Robert Cecil was made Chancellor of the Dutchy ; 
and what more ſenſibly affected him, the Lord-Admiral Howard was created 
Earl of Nottingham, with a Relation in his Patent of the Victory in Eighty 
Eight, and his great Services at Cale. This Glory he envy'd him, and be- 
ſides was much diſoblig d, that he muſt now take Place of him: For it was 
Enacted in the Reign of Henry the Eighth, That chief Officers of the King- 
dom ſhould have Precedence of all Men of their Degree. Whereupon the 
N who had a ſingular Value for Efex, to ſatisfie him, created him Earl- 
arſhal of England; by which he recover'd his Place again. ies 
Shortly after an Ambaſſador came into England from the King of Polaud; 

who, when the Queen expected he ſhould return her Thanks for procuring 
a Peace between the King his Maſter and the great Turk, on the contrary 
expoſtulated with her for Breach of Privileges in Trading with Spain, requi- 
ring a preſent Redreſs, or elſe the King his Maſter would do himſelf To 
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The Queen with Indignation reply'd extempore in Latin, How have I been 
decrit a' I expetied an Ambaſſador, and behold 'a Herald! ſuch a Speech I 
never heard before. And after ſome farther checking him for his too great 
Freedom, ſhe referr'd him to her Council, and retir'd with Diſpleaſure. But 
upon the Ambaſſador's more fubmiflive Behaviour, all Affairs were ſoon ad- 
juſted. In the ſame Year the Chancellor of Denmark came into England to 
reſtore the Garter, with which the Queen had inveſted the King's Father, and 
- withal offer'd his Maſter's Mediation to make a Peace between the Queen and 
the Spaniard, The Queen thank'd him, but deſign'd not to uſe his Mediation 
for what ſhe did not deſire, and eſpecially now, when he had lately invaded 
the French King her Allie, and had taken Amiers, the chief and ſtrongeſt 
Place in Picardy. For which Reafon the King of Frauce urg'd the Queen 
for a new Aid of four thouſand Men; intimating to her. Fhat he was now 
offer'd by the Pope's Nuntio a very advantageous Peace, if he would abandon 
her Intereſt. But while theſe Matters were negotiating, Amiens was happily 
recover'd again by the great Valour of Baskervill and Savage, as the King in 
his Letters to the Queen Ae | . 
Deu, The Queen now vo fortifie her felf againſt all Inconveniences, call'd a new " 
de. Parliament, that met at Veſiminſter on the twenty fourth Day of October, and The ninth Par- 
was open'd with a Speech by Sir Thomas Egerton, made Lord-Keeper, in the % “ 
Room of Puckering deceas'd. In this Parliament the Queen paſs'd ſeveral Laws * 
very acceptable to the People ; namely, For recovering Depopulations, com- 
mitted upon Country Farms; For prohibiting Arable Land and Tillage from 
being turn'd into Paſture ; Againſt imbezeling Lands and Goods given to Cha- 
ritable Uſes ; Concerning the Building of Hoſpitals and Work- Houſes for the 
Poor; For prevent! Frauds in the Queen's Tellers, Receivers, Sc. For 
building Houſes of Correction to puniſh Rogues and Vagrants ; For the Re- 
ſtraining Extortions and Rapes ; For Confirmation of the Depoſing thoſe Po- 
piſh Biſhops in the Beginning of the Reign. For theſe Laws paſs'd, the true 
© Religion reſtor'd, the Republick moſt happily govern'd, the Nation deliver'd 
« from the Fear of Enemies, Ireland defended, and the French King and the 
« Netherlands reliev'd, the Parliament moſt heartily congratulated her Majeſty : 
And that ſhe might not want ſufficient Aids in Time of Neceſſity, the Clergy c, 44 
© voluntarily granted three Subſidies, and the Laity pray'd her to accept of three S. 
«£ Subſidies, and fix Fifteenths and Tenths; beſeeching her as in the Year 1593, 
« that fuch Extraordinary Contributions might not be drawn into a Precedent, 
« unleſs it were upon the like urgent Neceſhty. After this the Parliament was 
diſſolv'd on the ninth Day of February in the following Lear. 

The Queen now underſtanding, as ſhe had ſome Time ſuſpected, That the 4 i 1 
French being importun'd by the Pope, and his own Subjects, began to incline © * 
to a Peace with Spain, immediately ſent Sir Robert Cecil and others into 15 98, 
France, to diſſuade the Negotiation ; and after that by Letters charg'd the Reg. = 
French King with Ingratitude, declaring, That if he gain'd any reaſonable 
Terms from the Spaniards, be was oblig'd to the Engliſh Surcours for it; and 
That ſolemn Oaths and mutual Compatis were never deſign'd for Snares, un- 
le by the worſt of Men. But notwithſtanding all her Endeavours, and thoſe 

of the Confederate States, he with fome Compliments and Acknowledgments 
to the Queen of England, concluded a Peace with the King of Spain, which is 4 Peace be. 
 call'd the Treaty of Vervin. And now that King, who hitherto flouriſh'd in $,13pun_ 
Martial Glory, began from this Time to reſtore and promote the Welfare of 
France, by maintaining and ſupporting Religion, as well the Romas as the 
Reformed, reviving the Laws, cheriſhing Learning, reſtoring Commerce, and 
 beautifying the Kingdom with ſplendid Kdifices, inſomuch that he far ſurpaſs'd all 
the Kings of France before him, and gain'd himſelf the Name of Heury the Ereat. 
In the mean Time the Queen carefully 83 for her own and her Peoples 
Safety, ſent Sir Francis Vere to the Confederate States. to know if they were wil- 
| : ling 
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ling to join in a Treaty of Peace with the Spaniard: And if otherwiſe; what 
they would afford towards a War ; and to urge them concerning the Repay. 
ment of Monies due to her from them. During the Negotiations, there was 
A Conſultation 4 grand Conſultation held at home, in which it was accurately debated, Whether 
wry Spain. N it would be to the Benefit and Advantage of the Queen and Publick to make a 
Peace with the Spaniard ; and many nice and curious Reaſons were urg'd on 
both Sides. The wiſe and ſedate Lord Burleigh declar'd for Peace, as moſt 
eligible and neceſſary in this critical Juncture. But the vigorous and valiant 
Earl of Eſex ſtifly maintain'd, that no Peace could be made with the Spani- 
ards but ſuch as would be diſhonourable to England, and frandulent on their 
Side. Inſomuch that Burleigh was provok'd to lay, That he breath'd ont no- 
thing but Slaughter and Blood: And after a warm Diſpute about this Subject, 
in a ſtrange preſaging Manner, the Treaſurer drew out a Pſalm-Book, and 
without ſpeaking any more Words, pointed him to this Verſe, The bloody- 
minded Man ſhall not live out half his Days. This Debate occaſion'd Eſex 
afterwards to publiſh an Apology for himſelf, with Reaſons in Juſtification of 
| his Opinion. | | 
, In caving on this Buſineſs of Peace, and chuſing a fit Perſon to manage the 
Affairs in Ireland, which were now in great Diſorder, there aroſe a hot De- 
bate between the Queen and the Earl of Eſex, in the Preſence only of the 
Lord-Admiral, Sir Robert Cecil, and Windebank, Clerk of the Seal. The 
Queen thought Sir William Knolls, Uncle to the Earl, to be the fitteſt Perſon 
to be ſent into Ireland, and Efex obſtinately aſſerted, that Sir George Carew 
was fitter than him; and ſince he could not perſwade her Majeſty to be of 
his Opinion, quite forgetting himſelf and his Duty, uncivilly and in Con- 
Tie Owen tempt turn d his Back upon her, and gave her a ſcornful Look. Which ſo 
Frites Edex. rous d the Female Spirit of the Queen, that not induring ſuch rude Behaviour, 
ſhe gave him a Box on the Ear, and bad him begon with a Vengeance. He 
immediately in a Rage laid his Hand upon his Sword, while the Admiral ſtepp'd 
between, and ſwore That he neither could nor wonld put up ſo great an In- 
dignity; nor would he have taken it from her great Father Harry; and in a 
violent Fury withdrew himſelf from the Court. In his Retirement the Lord- 
Keeper by a Letter advisd him to ſubmit to the Queen his Soveraign, and to 
remember that Paſſage of Seneca, If the Law puniſh one that is Guilty, he 
muſt ſubmit to Fuſtice ; if one that is Innocent, he muſt ſubmit to Fortune. 
He anſwer'd his Letter with great Violence, and us'd theſe and the like Ex- 
His Reſen- preſſions, I know what I owe as a Subject, and what. as an Earl and Mar- 
. ſhal of England; but know not how to ſerve as a Drudge and a Slave. If 
T ſhould acknowledge my ſelf Guilty, I ſhould injure the Truth, and God the 
Author of it. My whole Body is wounded by that ſingle Blow ; and having 
receiv'd this Indignity, it were Impiety to ſerve longer. However, not long 
after, he became more Submiſſive, obtain'd his Pardon, and was receiv'd into 
Favour ; the Queen being of ſuch an excellenc Diſpoſition, that ſhe always 
thought it leſs misbecoming her Majeſty to exaſperate a Man, than to hate 
him. Yet from this Circumſtance his Friends began to date his Fall, who 
had obſerv'd, That Fortune ſeldom careſs'd her {lighted Favourites, and Princes 
more rarely the Perſons they had offended. | . 
Not long after his Oppoſer the Lord Burleigb, being worn out with Labour 
of Mind, the Gout and old Age, and falling ſick, wrote a Letter to the 
Queen for her leave to lay down his Offices. The Queen viſited and com- 
forted him; but within à few Days, having liv'd long enough for Nature, 
long enough for his own Glory, but not long enough for his Country, 
The Lord Bur- he peaceably reſign'd his Soul to God, in the ſeventy eighth Year of his 
ſeights Death Age: A Man of extraordinary Worth and Abilities, who, not to men- 
tion his Venerable Preſence, his calm and ſerene Deportment, was ſo diſ- 
pos d by Nature, + ſo poliſh'd by Education, and ſo enrich'd with Learning, 
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that for Wiſdom, Integrity, Gravity, Induſtry, Temperance and Piety, he 
had no Superior ; and was one of thoſe Few in the World who both liv'd 
and dy'd in Glory, His Saying was, Prudens qui Patiens ; and, That no- 
thing was truly for a Prince's Profit; that was not for his Honour. The 
knowing Queen had ſuch Eſteem for him, that ſhe would always cauſe 
him to ſit down in her Preſence; ſaying, My Lord, we make uſe of you, not 
for your Legs; but for your Head: And viſiting him in his Sickneſs, and the 
Servants at the Chamber-Door deſiring her Majeſty to ſlop, ſhe anſwer'd, For 
your Maſters ſake I will ſloop, but not for the King of Spain. One great Ser- 
vice he did his Country a little before his Death, which was to bring the Con- 
federate States to a Compoſition, for the Payment of eight hundred thouſand 
Pounds, by thirty thouſand Pounds oo Annum ; and likewiſe to the Conclu- 
ſion of a new League ; by which the Queen, beſides the receiving her 
Debts, was eas'd of a yearly Expence of a hundred. and twenty thouſand 
Pounds. The Death of this great Support of the Nation was immediately ſuc- 
ceeded by the Death of its moſt potent Enemy, Philip King of Spain, in the 
ſeventy firſt Year of his Age; a Prince of great Wiſdom and Patience, through 
his Father's Inſtrudions and his own Experience; but in Matters of War for 
the moſt part Unfortunate : For being naturally weak, he was wary in taking 
Advice, and truſted to others in his Wars ; by which the three Keys of the 
Spaniſh Empire, which his Father taught him to watch carefully, Guletta in 
Africa, Fluſhing in the Netherlands, and Cales in Spain were neglected; one 
being taken by the Turks, another by the Hollanders, and the third by the 
Engliſh, to the great Damage and Diſhonour of ſo great a Monarch: So that it 
was not without Cauſe that he advis'd his Son Philip to compoſe all Diffe- 
rences with the Engliſh and the Nether landers. | 

No Year was now free from Treaſons and Conſpiracies from the Romani/ts ; 
and in this a new Traitor was diſcover'd, one Edward Squire, who had firſt 
been an ordinary Scrivener, afterwards a Groom in the — Stable; and 
going as a Soldier in Captain Drake's laſt Expedition, was taken Priſoner and 
carry'd into Spain, where he came acquainted with one Walpole an Engliſh Je- 
ſuit, who caus'd him to be put into the Inquiſition for a Heretick. This Man 
to avoid further Miſery, was eaſily induc'd to turn Papiſt, and afterwards to 
attempt any wicked AQ for the Catholick Cauſe. His Ghoſtly Father taught 
him that it would be a very meritorious Act to deſtroy the Queen and the 
Earl of Ee; and ſent him into England with a peculiar Poiſon, to anoint 
the Pommel of the Queen's Saddle, and the Chair where the Earl of Eſex 
ſhould fit ; which he exactly perform'd, but neither of them took Effect. 
Whereupon Walpole, ſuſpeRing the Fidelity of Squire, was reſolv'd to revenge 
it, and ſent a Perſon into England, who in general Terms ſhould caſt this 
Aſperſion upon him. This caus'd Squire to be apprehended and arraign'd for 
Treaſon, who not imagining that his Confeſſor would detect him, directly 
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deny'd all at firſt ; but finding himſelf really betray'd, confeſs'd the whole Mat- 


ter, and ſuffer'd Death. 

Ireland had often been in Rebellion againſt the Engliſh in this Reign, but 
never in ſo formidable a Manner as in this Year: For the Head of the Rebels, 
the Earl of Tyrone, n he had lately obtain'd his Pardon for nu- 
merous Diſturbances, ſuddenly be leg'd the Fort of Blackwater, and inga- 
ging with Marſhal Bagnal his mortal Enemy, he gave the Eugliſh fuch a De- 
feat, as-they had ſcarcely ſuſtain'd the like ſince they firſt ſer footing in Ire- 
land; for beſides the General, thirteen valiant Commanders, and fifteen hun- 
dred common Soldiers were ſlain in this Encounter: By which the 1riþþ gain'd 
Arms, Proviſions, Ammunition, and Reputation, and the Fort of Blactwater; 
ſo that the Eng/ihh were reduc'd from an offenſive to a defenſive War. This 
provok'd the eee who ſent to the brave Earl of Ormond, then Lieutenant- 
General, to clear the Army of all the 17z/þ ; and ſhe ſent two thouſand Foot, 
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and a hundred Horſe to recruit the Army. After this Tyroze, whoſe Fame 
increas'd daily, ſent four thouſand Kerns into Munſter; and the Preſident be- 
ing not able to reſiſt them, by reaſon of the Smallneſs of his Forces, that whole 
Province alſo rebell'd, and began to kill, rob and ravage the Exgl;ſh, without 
— Meaſure or Mercy. Thus the Rebellion became in a manner general, and 
grew to that Height, that it became formidable to the Queen. Tyrone in the 
mean time ſent ſubmiſlive Letters to the Earl of Or mona, but with his uſual 
Treachery promis'd the Spaniards that he would accept of no Conditions from 
the Engliſb, magnifying his Victories beyond all Truth and Reaſon. So that 
now, by long uſe it was grown to a deſtructive Cuſtom in Ireland, that Rebels 
might with the Mony and Spoils they gain'd from the Exgliſh, procure them- 
{elves Protection and Pardon. 3 — 
A. D. To extinguiſh this increaſing Flame, the Queen thought of ſending Charles 
1599 Blunt Lord Montjoy, to be Deputy of that Kingdom; but the Earl of Eſex 
R *: intimated that he was a Man but of a Mean Eſtate, of no Experience, and 
eg. too Bookiſh for ſuch a Martial Imployment; and in forming the Character of 
a Man fit for that Office, he ſo Artificially drew his own Pictufe, that the 
Queen immediately reſolv'd to make him Lord-Deputy of [rel/and, and Gene- 
. ral of the Army. All this he made'a ſhew of Refuſing, praying the Queen 
to beſtow thoſe Honours upon ſome abler Perſon, yet if any other Perſon was 
nam'd, he ſtill made Objections againſt him, and behav'd himſelf in ſuch a 
manner, as gave his Enemies the Advantage of ſaying, He wanted nothing but 
an Army at his Command, to ſet up a Title to the Crown, which his Friends 
and Flatterers had drawn up for him. Other Courtiers, who deſir'd the Ab- 
ſence of this Favourite, puſh'd him forwards to accept the Command, know- 
ing his youthful Ardour, and "Thirſt of Glory, would haſten his Ruin; there 
being no way ſo certain to deſtroy a popular and aſpiring Man as forcing him 
upon Buſineſs improper for his Management. But tho' he was ſomewhat anxi- 
ous, and fearful of his Father's Fate, yet he did or would not perceive all 
theſe Arts; therefore with the general Applauſe of Queen and Council, he 
The, Earl of was made Lord - Deputy of Ireland. He had a greater Army allotted him than 
Eſſex made ever appear d in Ireland, twenty thouſand Foot, and thirteen hundred Horſe; 
hakad and whatever elſe he could deſire was-obtain'd by the officious, but deceitful 
Intrigues of his ſecret Enemies, who were raiſing him on high, that his Fall 
might be the greater. 5 a 
The unfortunate Earl went over into Ireland in the Month of March, and 
having receiv'd the Sword according to Cuſtom, he immediately made the Earl 
of Southampton General of the Horſe; and contrary to his Inſtructions, he 
march'd towards Munſter againſt the inferior Rebels, neglecting Tyrone, the 
moſt conſiderable Enemy in the Kingdom, againſt whom he was particularly 
ſent over; and all this without acquainting the ow with his Reaſons for 
ſo acting, which caus'd her to be extreamly diſſatisfy'd with his Conduct. 
a „ Two conſiderable Defeats the Engliſh ſuffer d in Ireland; and at length the 
ſbicious. Earl, contrary to Order, treated ſecretly with Tyrone, and concluded a Peace 
with him. When the Queen had notice of this, and that with ſoſtrong an 
Army. in ſo long a Time, and ſo great Expence of Mony, E/z had in effect 
done nothing, ſhe | was highly incens'd, blam'd his Actions and Counſels as 
over-raſh, unfortunate and diſreſpectful to her ſelf, and freely ſaid, That he 
had ſomething elſe in his Thoughts beſides doing his Prince and Country Ser- 
vice in Ireland. Nor were her Suſpicions ill grounded; for now he began to 
project a wicked Deſign of returning into England with a Party of ſelect Men 
to reduce his Adverſaries to his Power by Force of Arms, being perſuaded 
that many would join with him, either out of Affection, or the Deſire of No- 
velties: And had certainly attempted it, if the Earl of Southampton and 
Sir Chriſtopher Blunt had not deterr'd him from it, as an impious, bloody and 
dangerous Deſign. It does not fully appear whether the Queen had — 
| 0 
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of this Matter, tho” it is reaſonable to believe ſhe had; for at this time an Ar- 
my of ſix thouſand Men were rais'd in London, of which three thouſand were 
appointed to guard the Queen's Perſon, and the reſt ro be always near and 
ready upon all Occaſions, under the Command of the Earl of Mme, ü 
but a few Days after the Army was disbanded. | | : 

Within a Month the Earl of Eſex poſted into England, and accompany'd Zr: in 
with ſeveral ſelect Friends, went to Noneſuch, where the Queen then lay; * 
and early in the Morning preſented himſelf on his Knees before her Majeſty in 
her Privy-Chamber, when ſhe had no ExpeRation of him. She receiv'd him 
ſomewhat graciouſly in a ſhort Conference, but not with ſo pleaſing a Counte- 
nance as formerly; and at his Departure commanded him to keep his Cham- 
ber: For as ſhe was before diſpleas'd with his ill Conduct, he had now incurr d : 
her further Diſpleaſure by leaving the Kingdom of /rel/and without her Leave. 
Afterwards his Actions and Proceedings being generally diflik'd by the Council # nm. 
and aggravated beſides by the Fictions and Inventions of his Advertaries, he was ech. 
committed to the Cuſtody of the Lord-Keeper, that he might not be further 
withdrawn from his Duty by ſeditious Countels. Here entering into Conſide. 
ration of his Caſe, he gave himſelf wholly to Divine Contemplations, and 
wrote remarkable Letters to his Friends conccrning the Vanity of Human 


Affairs. | | 
To return to the Affairs of Ireland, where the fix Weeks Truce was ſcarce 

expir'd, before Tyrone prepar'd again for open Hoſtilities, and being accus'd by 

the Council of Ireland for Breach of Faith, he declar'd he had juſt Cauſe to re- 

new the War, ſince the Earlof Eſex, on whom he depended for his Life and 

Safety, was committed to Cuſtody in Zng/and; nor would he for the future 

be concern'd with the Iriſh Council, which had heretofore dealt fraudulently wich 

him. In the mean Time Rumours were ſpread abroad among the Rebels, 

that England in a ſhort Time would be imbroil'd in Civil Commotions, there- 

fore he gave new Incouragement to the Iriſh Rebels to Join with him, to the 

Deſtruction bf the Exgliſb Power in Ireland; to which he was farther encou- 

rag'd by the Spaniards, who had ſent him both Mony and Ammunition, and 

alſo by the Pope, who excited him by large Promiſes and Indulgences; all 

which Rebellious Practices in Tyrone, were either directly or indirectly charg'd 

upon the Earl of Eſex by his Enemies. In the Depth of the Winter the Queen Montjoy mae 

ſent Montjoy her Deputy into Ireland: who with great Care and Induſtry for 299 I le. 

tify'd the moſt important Places in that Kingdom, and ſo harras'd and manag'd 

Tyrone with continual Skirmiſhing, that he ſoon chang'd the Fortune of the 

War, drove that Arch-Rebel into his Faſtneſſes and abſconding Places, ſubdu'd 

the Rebels in Vier and Leinſter, and in all places prov'd victorious. Nor 

had Sir George Carew leſs Succeſs in Munſter, againſt the Titular Farl of De 

mond; and ſo fully quieted and ſubdu'd thoſe Parts, that not ſo much as one 


Fort held out againit the Queen. | f 
A. D. 


In England a new Conſultation was debating, concerning a Peace with the 
King of Spain, which was defir'd both by him and the French King, and by * 
Albert the Arch-Duke, who was now return'd into the Netherlands out of 100. 
Spain, where he was marry'd to the Infants. The Queen conſenting to the Reg. 3. 
1 left it to the French King to nominate both the Time and the Place 4 Tray with 
for the Meeting of the Commiſſioners, who appointed the Month of May, and Bain. 
the Town of Boloign in France: But foreſeeing that a Queſtion would ariſe 
about Precedency, * Perſons were appointed to ſearch ancient Records con- 
cerning that Point. Theſe Perſons found in the Book of the Ceremonies of the 
hich according to the Canons gave Rule to the Chriſtian 


Court of Rome, w : 
Princes, That among Kings, the firſt place was due to the King of France, 
« the ſecond to the King of England, and the third to the King of Cafilo, the 


« chief Title of the Kings of Hain; and that the Zxy/zp quietly held this Privi- 
« lege in the General Councils of Baſil, Conſtance, and others. Accordingly 
| LIED « Pope 
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Pope Julius the Third gave Sentence for Henry the Seventh, King of En- 
gland, againſt Ferdinand then King of Caſti/e. At the appointed Time the 
Commiſſioners met at Bo/oign; Sir Henry Nevil, Sir John Herbert, Sir Tho- 


mas Edmunds and Robert Beal, for the Engliſh; and a proportionable Number 


of others for the King of Hain and the Arch-Duke. The Engliſh had Inſtru- 
ctions firſt to inſiſt ſtrictly upon Precedency ; yet if the Spaniards contended 
the Matter, then to put it to the Deciſion of Lots, rather than diſſolve the 
Treaty; and for the reſt, to propoſe and mention the renewing the ancient Bar- 

#undian League, Freedom of Commerce, Sc. At the Meeting, when they 
Pad ſeverally ſhown their Commiſſions, the Exgliſh challeng'd the Preceden- 
cy, and the Spaniards did the ſame, and in ſuch a peremptory manner, that 
without that obtain'd, they would break up the Treaty. Hereupon the Eu- 
g1ih made a Propoſal to drop the Queſtion concerning Precedency ; and to tranſ- 
act the Buſineſs by Writing, and Meſſengers between both Parties; or that the 
Treaty might be prorogu'd for ſixty Days, ſo that it might rather ſeem diſ- 
continu'd than dinblvd But all this, and ſeveral new Propoſals came to no Ef- 
fect; ſo that after the Space of three Months, the Treaty of Bolozgy came 
to nothing. | | | | 

In the een Time the Confederate States were ſo far from regarding a Peace, 
that at this Time they were reſolv'd upon reducing the Sea-Coaſts of Flan- 
ders into their Command. Accordingly they landed an Army into that Coun- 
try of fourtcen thouſand Foor, and three thouſand Horſe, under the Com- 
mand of Prince Maurice of Naſaw; and fifteen hundred of the Exgliſh under 
the Command of the two valiant Brothers Sir Francis and Horatio Vere. Ar 
which Time there was fought the famous Battel of Newport, where Sir Fran- 
cis order'd his Engliſh to throw off their Cloaths, telling them, That ſhortly 
they ſhould need none, or get better; and here nine thouſand Spaniards were 
ſlain, and the Victory by the Valour of the Exgliſb fell to the Confederate 
States: For ſo forward and couragious were the Engl;/þ in the Battel, that of 
their fifteen hundred, eight hundred were ſlain or ſore wounded, eight Cap- 
tains kill'd, and all the reſt hurt but two. 

All this Year, and the laſt, ſeveral Conteſts and Complaints aroſe between 
the Engliſh and French, concerning the Reprizals of Goods taken from each 
other by Pirates of either Nation; alſo CO Cuſtoms and Impoſitions, 
contrary to the Treaty of Blozs, and corrupt and deceitful taking of £ng/;þ 
Cloaths, to the great Diſcredit of the Nation. With Denmark allo aroſe Con- 
troverſies concerning Commerce, and the Fiſhing of the Eng/;ſh upon the Coaſt 
of Iſland and Norway. The Queen likewiſe at that Time, for the Encreaſe 
of Navigation and Commerce, founded the Company of Za/?-India Merchants, 
who having large Privileges granted them, ſettled ſeveral Factories in thoſe 
Parts, and carry'd on a great Trade even in this Reign. In the ſame Year, Pope 
Clement the Eighth, perceiving the Queen to be declining in Years, ſent two 
bold Breves into England, the one to the Popiſh Clergy, the other to the Lai- 
ty, in which he pretended to authorize no Perſon whatſoever to aſſume the 
Exel Crown after the 5 Death, but ſuch a one as ſhould promiſe by 
Oath to uſe his utmoſt Endeavours to promote the Catholick Religion, tho? he 
was never ſo near ally'd to the Blood Royal of Esgland. This was deſign d 
chiefly againſt the preſent King of Scotland; and as Camden obſerves, was the 
Foundation of the famous Powder-Plot in the next Reign. 

Thus, with a Year of extraordinary Scarcity of Corn, concluded the Six- 
teenth Century; in which there occurr'd more famous Varieties in Church and 
State, both in Exgland and all Chriſtendom, than in any Age ſince the firſt 


Propagation of the Goſpel and Chriſtianity. 


XIV. All 
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that he became a Petitioner to her for the Farm of the ſweet Wines, which 


XIV. an Things being in a reaſonable Degree of Peace and Security, 
the Seventeenth Century in England began with the fatal Tragedy of the gal- 
lant Earl of Zfex, who was hurry'd on to his ruin by a Temper too violent 
and impetuous. He had been fix Months in Cuſtody under the Lord-Keeper, 


1 
1601. 


Re .&, 
44 
The Earl of 


and now out of his own good Nature, the Senſe of his Afflictions, and the good Ede, Cl. 


Advice of his Friends, he began to repent of his ill Deſigns, and made ſuch a 
ſhew of Piety, Patience, Modeſty and Humility, that his Friends hop'd for his 
Converſion, his Adverſaries envy d him, and the Queen, molify'd with his ſub- 
miſlive Letters, ſuffer d him to retire to his own Houſe, under the free Cuſtody of 
Sir Richard Berkley, often proteſting, That ſhe would do nothing againſt him 
for his Ruin, but only for his Reformation. But ſince the vulgar Sort had 
openly proclaim'd his Innocency ; that her Majeſty might not be ſuſpected of 
Prejudice or Injuſtice, ſhe thought fit to have his Cauſe heard, not in the Star- 
Chamber, left he ſhould be ſeverely fin'd, but in the Lord-Keeper's Houſe, 
before the Queen's Council, four Earls, two Barons, and four Judges, and that 
ſome Cenſures ſhould be taken of his Actions, yet without any Charge of Per- 
Paionſueſs. The Heads of his Accuſation were, That contrary to his Com- 
miſſion he had made the Earl of Southampton General of the Horſe, had drawn 
© his Forces into Munſter, neglected the chief Rebel Tyrone, and held a private 
and ſuſpicious Parley with him, contrary to the Dignity of the Queen's Ma- 
« jeſty, and the Perſon of a Vice-Roy, which he repreſented : And ſome Ag- 
« gravations were made by the Lawyers of ſome abrupt Sentences in his Let- 
« ter written to the Lord Privy-Seal. The Earl kneeling at the Table, gave 
Thanks to God for his Mercies, and to his gracious Princeſs, that proceeded ſo 
mildly againſt him, profeſſing, He would not contend with her, nor excuſe the 
Errors of bis Touth, either in whole or in part; That he always meant well, 
tho it happen d otherwiſe in Appearance, but pow he would bid the World 
Farewel. And thedding a Flood of Tears, which caus'd many to ſympathize 
with him. the Lord Keeper in Concluſion proceeded to Sentence, which was 


That he ſhould be remov'd from the Place of Privy-Counſellor, ſuſpended from Eu cenſus. 


his Offices of Earl-Marſhal and Maſter of the Ordnance, and be detain'd in 
Cuſtody during the Queen's Pleaſure. This Cenſure was app! ov'd by all the 
reſt ; and many were in hopes that he would be reſtor'd to Favour, ſince the 
Queen had expreſly commanded, that he ſhould not be ſuſpended from being 
Maſter of the Horſe, and that this Cenſure ſhould by no means remain upon 
Record. | 

After this the Earl made a ſhew of extraordinary Humility, which ſo pleas'd 


The Queen 
the merciful Queen, that ſhe remov'd his Keeper from him, ſet him at Liberty, “ — 


and gave him leave to retire into the Country ; but admoniſh'd him now to 


make Diſcretion his Keeper, and by no means to come to the Court, or near 


her Perſon. But as ſoon as his Servant Cue had Acceſs to him, he began to 
poiſon his Ears, and to tax him with Cowardice and Weakneſs ; which pro- 
vok'd the Earl to command his Name to be ſtruck out of the Roll of his Ser- 
vants, but Merrick his Steward, who was of the ſame Opinion, prevented it. 
And the Earl going into the Country, remember'd himſelf to the Queen by 
the Lord Henry Howard, in theſe Words, That he kiſe'd the Rod, and the 
Queen i Hand, which had only corrected, and not ruin d him; yet he ſhould 
never enjoy real Comfort, "till he might behold thoſe bleſſed Eyes, which had 
been his propitious Stars to 2 him in his Courſe, while he ſteer d at à lau- 
ful Diſtance. But now he reſolu'd to feed in the Field like Nebuchad- 
nezzar, till it ſhould pleaſe his Qleen to reſtore him to his Senſe. The Queen 
ſecretly rejoycing at theſe Expreſſions, ſaid, Would to Heaven his Actions 
were anſwerable to his Words; He has long try'd my Patience, I muſt now 
try his Humility. And now the Earl grew ſo confident of the Queen's Favour, 
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Eſſex relapſes. 


He raiſes Sol- 
diers, 


was a Place of great Profit ; but ſhe to try his Temper, return'd him Anſwer, 
That ſhe muſt firſt underſtand the Value of it; That Fenefits were not to be be- 
ftow'd blindfold: That a furious Horſe muſt be kept ſhort of Provender to bring 
him to due Management; commending the Aphoriſm of the Phyſicians, That 
corrupt Bodies are injur d by feeding plentifully Theſe unexpected Anſwers 
ſo inrag'd the Earl that they threw him into his former Frenzy, fir'd him with 
Indignation, and caus'd him blindly to hearken to the Suggeſtions of Cyp?, 
Merrick, and other Incendiaries, whoſe implacable Malice hurry'd them to 
their own and their Maſter's DeſtruQion. Their exaſperating Speeches caus'd him 
often to join with them, and to drop paſſionate and indifcreet Words, which 
coming to the Queen's Knowledge with Aggravating Comments and Inferences, 
alienated her Affections from him. But what moſt ſenſibly provok'd her, and 
made the Breach irreparable, was his indecent reflecting upon her Majeſty's Per- 
ion, ſaying, That the Queen was now grown an old Woman, no leſs crooked 
and diſtorted in her Mind, than in her Body : Which ſome of the Court Ladies, 
whom he had formerly deluded in Matters of Love, taking upat the Rebound, 
ſo ſpitefully repreſended it, that it blew up new Flames of Diſcontent between 
them, and ſo ſtung his diſtracted Mind, that he began co revive the clandeſtine 
Deſigns he had form'd in Ireland, made court to the Puritans and their Mi- 
niſters, and alſo ro the Papiſts, by ſeeming to commiſerate their Afflictions. 
He ſecretly entertain'd Soldiers, and daring Prodigals, whoſe Poverty made 
them ready for any unlawful Enterprize. He and his particular Friends, the 
Earl of Southampton, Sir Charles Danvers, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Sir John 
Davis, and John Littleton of Frankel, held their private Cabals in Drary 
Houſe, where they enter'd upon Reſolutions, To ſeize the Tower, the Court, 
the Queen's Perſon, and call a Parliament to ere another Government. Theſe 
frequent Aſſemblies, and the great Reſort to Eſex's Houſe under Pretence of 
hearing Sermons, encreas'd the Suſpicions the Court had entertain'd of him, 
and caus'd him to be call'd before the Council, which he refus'd to obey, being 
reſolv'd to preſerve his Liberty, tho* with the Price of his Blood, and to that 
end had gather'd to his own Houſe Sands, Parker and Monteagle, with about 
three hundred Gentlemen of good Quality. 

The NN having order'd the Lord Mayor to keep the Citizens in due Obe- 


dience, ſent the Lord-Keeper, the Earl of Morceſter, Sir William Knolls, and 


He impriſons 


Lord Chief Juſtice Popham, to know the Cauſe of this unuſual Aſſembly, 
They were admitted with much Difficulty into Eſex's Houſe through the 
Wicket; and in the Court-Yard they found a confus'd Multitude, with E/zx 
in the middle of them, together with Sourhampron and Rutland. The Lord- 
Keeper demanded the Cauſe of the Tumult, and aſſur'd him that if any had 
injur'd him, he ſhould have equal Juſtice againſt the Perſons ; to which Eſex 
anſwer'd, There was a Plot againſt his Life; and when the Lord-Keeper urg'd 
him to be particular, the Multitude interrupted him, crying out, Away, let 
us begon, they come to betray you, kill them, throw away the Broad-Seal,Jecure 
them in Priſon. Upon which Eſex, retiring with them into the Houſe, com- 


the Fry du. manded the Doors to be ſhut, ſaying to the Lords, Have Patience, I will go 


"IKE: 


into the City and adviſe with the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, and return im- 

mediately. Coming inconſiderately into London, with about two or three hun- 

dred in his Company, he cry d out with the utmoſt Heat, For the 84 for 
8 


_ the Queen! a Plot is laid for my Life | and went directly towards Sheriff 


Smith's Houſe in Fen-Church Street; and ſeeing the Citizens run about in a 


and excite th Maze, he bid them Arm themſelves, or they could do him no Good: But not 
e.. one Man took up Arms for him; and the Sheriff in whom he confided, hear- 


ing of his coming, withdrew himſelf. out at a Back-Door, to the Lord May- 
or's Houſe, and would not ſee him. In the mean Time Eſex by a Herald was 
roclaim'd a Traitor in all Parts of the City; and ſeeing none would eſpouſe 


is Cauſe, and that his own Party began to deſert, he gave Gorges leave to _ 
& the 
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the Privy- Counſellors at liberty, who did it; and went with them to the Court 
by Water. Effex returning to his Houſe, found a Chain drawn croſs the 
Street at St. Pan's, and Pikes and Musketeers planted againſt him by the 
Biſhop of London, under the Command of Sir 70% Leviſon. The Earl in a 
Rage drew his Sword, and commanded Blunt to fall on; which he did with 
great Reſolution, kill'd one Maite, and was himſelf deſperately wounded, and 
taken Priſoner. There fell alſo Henry Tracy, a young Gentleman for whom 
the Earl had a tender Affection, and one or two Citizens. Being thus repuls'd 
at this Place, his Hat ſhot through, and many ſecretly deſerting him, he re- 
turn'd to his Houſe by Water, burnt ſeveral Papers, That they might tell no 
Tales, and a apt by his Houſe on all Sides. | 
Immediately the Houſe was. inveſted by Land by the Lord Thomas Howard, His Houſe be- 
the Lord Gray, the Lord Burleigh, the Lord Compton, and others; while the 7“ 
Lord Admiral, the Lord Effingham his Son, the Lord Cobham, Sir bln Stan- 
hop, Sir Robert Sidney, and Sir Fulk Grevil enter'd into the Garden by the 
Thames Side; and being ready to attack the Houſe, he ſummon'd him by Sid- 
ney to yield. Southampton ask d, To whom they ſhould yield? If to their Ad- 
ver ſaries, their Ruin would be ineuitable; If to the Queen, their Guilt uould 
be apparent; but if the Lord Admiral would give them Haſtages for their Fe- 
curity, they would appear before her Majeſly, or elſe they would ſell their Lives 
as dear as they could. The Lord Admiral anſwer'd, That ſuch Conditions 
were not to be [$4 by Rebels; but in Commiſeration to the weaker Sex, he 
would permit the Counteſs his Wife, the Lady Rich his Siſter, and their Women, 
who fill'd the Air with their diſmal Qutcries, to depart in Safety. This the Earl 
took as a Favour, and only deſir'd the Space of an Hour or two to fortifie the 
Place, through which they ſhould paſs, . which was granted. Now the Earl 
of Eſſex looking upon all Things as deſperate and loſt, after two or three Per- 
ſons were kill'd on each Side, once reſolv'd to force is Way tarqugh his Ene- 


be civilly treated, all the Noblemen at ten a Clock at Night, falling pon 1055 
ex an 


land, Sands, Cromwell, ae. Sir, Charles Danvers, and Sir Henry 


Upon the nineteenth of February, the two Earls, Eſſex and Southampton, 222 ; 


were brought to their Tryals in Weſtminſter-Hall, before many of their Peers, * | 
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this ſevere Concluſion: It were to be wiſh'd that this Robert, Earl of Eſſex, 
might be the laſt of this Name, who affected to be Robert the firſt of that 
Name King of England. The Earl of Ee with great Courage and Modeſty 
anſwer'd, That this Art of ſcandalous Oratory was common to Men of their 
Profeſſion, who accounted it their Glory io depreſs innocent Men with Mul- 
tiplicity of Words, and therefore pray'd the Lords not to regard their Cla- 
mours and noiſie Suggeſtions, but weigh the Mat er according to Truth, and 
not by Rigour and Quirks of Law. The Evidences againſt them being heard, 
Southampton endeavòur'd to excuſe himſelf out of his Love to Eſſex, and his 
Tgnorance of the Laws, and with great Humility begg'd the Queen's Mercy, 
whom he had always 12 as the lively Image of the Divine Goodneſs, 
and againſt whom his Heart had never harbour d a difloyal Thonght Efſex, 
when the Heat was over between him and Cecil, anſwer'd more calmly, That 
he had no Deſign but to repel Force by Force; nor would he have enter'd the 
City inconfiderately, if he had not thought his Life in Danger; Nor with [5 


ſmall a Number, if he defign'd any thing but to defend himſelf againſt his pri- 


vate Enemies. After this the Lords withdrew, and in an Hour return'd to 
their Places, where every one of them pronounc'd Eſex and Southampton 
guilty ; who being brought again to the Bar, and acquainted with it, Zſzx 
humbly begg'd the Lords Favours, that they would intercede with her Majeſty 
for Southampton's Pardon, who might do her good Service, But, added he, 
for my own Life I value it not; for I defire nothing more than to lay it down 
with ſincere Faith to God, and Loyalty to my Prince, tho" the Law has 
made another Interpretation of it. Tet I would have none to tell the Queen 
that I flight her Mercy, tho" I believe I ſhall never ſervilely beg it And I 
beſeech you, my Peers, tho you have condemn'd me by Law, that you would 
abſolve me in your Conſtiences, who never deſign'd any Ill againſt my Prince. 

[ſhe next Day Sir Robert Vernon, Sir William Gig Sir Edmund Bain- 
ham, Knights; John Littleton, Henry Cuffe the Earl's Secretary, Captain 
Whitlock, Fohn and Chriſtopher Wright, and Orel an old Soldier, were ar- 
raign'd ; and aſſoon as they had held up their Hands, and the Queen was in- 
form'd they were unwarily drawn into this Plot,, ſhe commanded that none 
but Littleton, Bainham and Orel ſhould be try'd, and that the reſt ſhould be 
remanded to Priſon ; and tho” Sentence paſs'd againſt thoſe that were try'd, yet 
at laſt all their Lives were ſpared. Baznham redeem'd his by a Sum of Mony 
paid to Sir Walter Raleigh, Littleton dy'd of a Diſtemper, and Orel was par- 


don'd. 0 | 


Eſſex's Con- 


In the mean Time the ſorrowful Earl of Eſſex, diſturb'd in his Conſcience, 
and terrify'd by the attending Miniſter, deſir'd to diſcourſe with ſome of the 
Privy-Council, and particularly with Secretary Cecil. Upon which Requeſt, 
the Lord-Keeper, the Lord-Treaſurer, the Lord-Admiral and Cecil went to 
him; and after he had ask'd Pardon of the Lord-Keeper and Cecil for what 
he had done or ſaid againſt them, he aſſur'd them, That the Queen could never 
be ſafe as long as he liv'd, and therefore begg'd that he might be executed pri- 
vately in the Tower. He diſcover'd ſeveral of his Aſſociates in the Conſpi- 
racy ; and deſiring to ſpeak with Blunt and Cuff, as ſoon as he ſaw them, he 
cry'd out, Ab Cuffe ! Ark Pardon of God and the Queen; for you were the 
Perſons that chiefly provok'd me to this Diſloyalty. Nor was he ſatisfy'd with 
this verbal Confeſſion, but in Writing diſcover'd the Conſpirators, which 
were then in ſeveral Countries, as Scotland, Ireland, and the Netherlands. | 

The twenty fifth of February was appointed for the fatal Day of Execution, 
when Thomas Montford and William Barlow Doctors of Divinity, with | 
Aſhton Miniſter of the Tower Church, were ſent to him early in the Morn- 
ing, to prepare him for Death. In the Preſence of theſe Men he gave Thanks 
to God, that his Deſigns, ſo dangerous to the Publick, had no Succeſs. He 


freely told them, That he had now look'd ſeriouſly into his Sms, _ ih 
| | ; gart i 
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heartily forry that he had fo obſtinately defended an unjuſt Canſe at the Bar. 

He thank'd the Queen who had N — a . leſt bis 

Mind, at preſent compos'd, might be diſturb'd by the Peoples Behaviour ; for 

he had learn'd how vain a Thing was popular Breath, and how he deſerv'd 

to be cut off from the Commonwealth, for the Contagion of his Enterprize; 
which like a foul Diſeaſe had ſpread and infected many. In the mean Time , 2m 
the Queen's Mind was violently agitated with various Apprehenſions; and her {7 ® 

former Affection reviv'd, which with the Remembrance of palt Services, pro- ö 

duc'd ſuch tender Emotions of Pity and Clemency, that ſhe ſent her Commands | 

by Sir Edward Cary, that he ſhould not be executed: On the other Side his 

perverſe Obſtinacy, who ſcorn'd to ask her Pardon, and had openly declar'd,- * > 

That his Life would be the Queen's Deſtruction, did ſo puſh her on to Juſtice 

and Severity, that ſoon after ſhe ſent a freſh Command by Darry, that he, 

ſhould be executed. Accordingly he was brought to a Scaffold ereQted in the bb brought 

Tower, near which ſate ſome few Lords, ſome of the Aldermen of London, — 

and ſeveral Knights, among whom was Raleigh, purpoſely, as he ſaid, to an- | 

ſwer to any Accuſation the Earl might make againſt him; but as others thought, 

to feed his Eyes with the Sufferings of his Enemy; therefore he was advis'd 

out of Decency to withdraw into the Armory, where he beheld the whole 

Tragedy. The Earl having aſcended the Scaffold with the above-nam'd Di- 

vines, uncover'd his Head, and lifting up his Eyes to Heaven, confeſs'd his 

Sins, and begg'd Mercy for them, eſpecially this laſt, which he call'd, 4 

bloody, crying and wary 6 Kin. He pray'd the Queen and her Miniſters to 

forgive him, And that God would give her a long and happy Reign, proteſting 

That he never deſign'd to lay violent Hands on her Perſon. Then he pray'd 

God to ſtrengthen his Mind againſt the Terrors of Death, and intreated the 

SpeRators to join with him in a ſhort Prayer, which he deliver'd with great 

Devotion. Then he rehears'd the Apoſtle's Creed; and laying himſelf down, 

lac'd his Neck upon the Block ; and having repeated the firit Verſes of the 
fry firſt Pſalm, and commended his Spirit into the Hands of God, his Head 
was ſtruck off at the third Blow; but the firſt took away both Senſe and Mo- 


tion. Thus fatally dy'd Robert D' Euereux, Earl of Eſex, in the thirty 2 

fourth Year and Prime of his Age; a Perſon endow'd with all thoſe Accom- | 
pliſhments that ſerve to finiſh a Nobleman, and a gallant Warrior, whoſe Ge- 
nealogy was ancient and illuſtrious. He had beena great Favourite, and loaden | \ 


with Preferments, had a towering Spirit, and an obliging Affability; but 
he was not born for a Courtier, for he could neither flatter nor diſſemble, but 
always carry'd his Love and Hatred in his Countenance. His great Thirſt 
after Popularity, and his continual Ingroſling of Fame procur'd him many Ene- 
mies, and made his Mind boil into undecent Paſſions, more advantageous to 
his Enemies Deſigns than his own. For they lighted their Candle at his Fire; 
and this Heat being blown into a Flame by ſome fiery Spirits about him, ſtain d 
his good Nature with Thoughts of Revenge, which his Enemies turn'd upon the 

ueen her ſelf ; ſo that the ſame Coal with which he deſign'd to conſume his 
—1 Houſes, kindled his own Funeral Pile. Thus Pride and Ambition do 
often uſurp the Names of Greatneſs and Gallantry, till they prove the Down- 
fall and Ruin of the braveſt Men upon Earth. bo 

Not many Days after Sir Chriſtopher Blunt, Sir Charles Danvers, Sir John Other Execw- 
Davis, Sir Gilly Merick, and Cue, being accus'd of the ſame Crimes with 
the Earl, were brought to their Trials, and being convicted by the Jury, re- 
ceiv'd the Sentence of Death, and were all executed at Tyburn ; except the two 
firſt, who being nobly deſcended, were beheaded upon Tower-Hill. To this 
Cauſe alſo there belongs a peculiar Cenſure, given at this Time in the Star- 
Chamber: The Earl of Een complain'd at his Trial, that his Letters were 
counterfeited, and upon a diligent Enquiry into the Matter, a bold Impoſture 
was diſcover d. The Counteſs of Eſſex, being apprehenſive, that in thoſe % of Fore 

| | | 22222 trouble- © 
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troubleſome Times ſome Miſchiefs might befal her Husband and her ſelf, put 
ſome Letters which ſhe had receiv'd from him into a Cabinet, and intruſted it in 
the Hands of a Dutch Woman call'd Rihove, who hiding them in her Houſe, 
they were accidentally diſcover'd by her Husband John Daniel; who reading 
them over, and obſerving ſome Paſſages in them that might incenſe the Queen 
and endanger the Earl, caus'd them to be tranſcrib'd by a Perſon expert at 
Counterfeiting of Hands. And when the Timerous Counteſs was ready to be 
deliver'd of a Child, he told her that unleſs ſhe would give him three thouſand 
Pounds, he would put them into the Hands of her Husband's Enemies The 
ood Lady, to prevent that threatning Danger, immediately gave him eleven 
undred and ſeventy Pounds; and {till for that great Sum the Impoſtor only 
gave her the Counterfeit Copies, and kept the Originals, to get another Sum for 
them from the Earl's Enemies. For which he was condemn'd to perpetual 
Impriſonment, fin'd in three thouſand Pounds, two of which was to be paid 
to the Counteſs, and to ſtand with his Ears nail'd to the Pillory, with this In- 
ſcription on his Breaſt, A wicked Forger and Impoſtor. 


The tenth Par. Not long after the vigilant Queen ſummon'd her laſt Parliament, which met 


mn 
Reign. 


_— 


” at Weſtminſter upon the twenty ſeventh Day of October; in which grievous 


Complaints were made by the Houſe of Commons concerning the Miſchiefs of 
Monopolies. The Queen, by way of Prevention, fent out Proclamations, 
declaring the ſaid Licences and Patents to be void in part, leavingſome Partto 
the Determination of the Laws; which was fo acceptable to the Commons, 
that they immediately ſent eighty ſelect Perſons, together with their Speaker, 
to return their hearty Thanks to her Majeſty. She on the other Side in a 


The Queen tender Speech gave them Thanks, For being ſuch faithful Miniſters to her, 


Generoſity, 


and recalling her from an Error 28 from her Ignorance, not Will. Af- 
ter that ſhe declar'd to them, That ſhe had rather her Heart or Hand ſhoull 
periſh, than that either one or the other ſhould allow ſuch Privileges to Mono- 


poliſts as _—_ be prejudicial to her dear People. That the Splendor of Re- © 


gal Majeſty had not fo blinded her Eyes, that licentious Power ſhould prevail 

more than Juſtice. That ſhe was none %, thoſe Princes that would be de- 
ceiv'd by the Glory of the Name; for ſhe knew the Commonwealth was to 
be govern'd for the Good of thoſe committed to. her, not of her ſelf to whom 
it was intruſted; and that an Account was one Day to be given before à ſupe- 
rior Fudge, She thought her ſelf moſt happy, that ſhe had by God's Aſſiſtance 
ſo proſperouſly govern'd the Commonwealth; and that ſhe had ſuch loving Sub- 


jetts, as for their Good ſhe would willingly leave both her Kingdom and 


Reg. 44. 


Siege of Oſtend, 


Life. This Speech, and her endearing Behaviour, fo pleas'd and charm'd the 
Commons, that they now gave her greater Aids than ever ſhe had receiv'd, 
namely four entire Subſidies, and eighteen Fifteenths and Tenths : After 
which this Parliament, after a fix Weeks Seſſion, was diſſolv'd upon the nine- 
teenth Day of December. ghd, 

During theſe Tranſactions at home, the Arch-Duke Albert befieg'd Offend in 
the Netherlands, and the Confederate States being oblig'd for: their own Pre- 
ſervation to defend it, they made Sir Francis Vere Governor of it, under the 
Title of General of all the Forces within and without Oſtend. This Place, 
within the Memory of that Generation, was but a few Cottages for poor Fi- 
ſhermen-on a naked Shore; but at the Beginning of the Nerher/and Wars, was 
fortify'd by the States, firſt with a Palliſado ; afterwards upon the Sea workin 
in, and making a very convenient Harbour, they added a French to it, an 
plac'd an Engliſh Garriſon in it. Theſe Men firſt under Fob» Conway, and 
afterwards under Sir John Norris, ſo diſturb'd and over-run Flanders, that 
the Prince of Parma began to lay Siege to it, but in vain. Le Motre at- 
tempted it by Treachery, but was repell'd with great Loſs; and the Arch-Duke 
Albert ſurrounded it with ſeventeen Sconces. But when the Garriſons with 


theſe Sconces prov'd as burdenſome and vexatious to Flanders as the ps: 
| an 


2 
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and the Haven being thought convenient both to harbour the Spaniſh Gallies, 


and diſturb the Navigation of the Exgliſh and Hollanders, the Spaniards reſoly'd 
to take it at any Expence, and the States on the ocher hand were as reſolute to 
preſerve it. Never in that Age was a Siege more obſtinately maintain'd, or 
more gallantly defended ; nor a greater Slaughter of Men, or a Piece of Service 
that laſted a longer Space. At the End of five Months, Sir Francis Vere find- 
ing his Forces diminiſh'd by frequent Sallies, the Enemies Shot and the Peſti- 
lence, a Part of the old Town ſwallow'd by the Sea, their Proviſion almoſt 
ſpent, and by reaſon of contrary Winds no Hopes of Supplies, which he had 
often in vain demanded ; and underſtanding that the Enemy were ready to make 
a general Aſſault upon the Town, he deſir'd a Parley with the Arch-Duke con- 
cerning a Surrender of the Place; and after Holagen were given on both 
Sides, Commiſſioners were ſent to treat about it. But General Yere only 
protracted Time, and fed them with Hopes of a Surrender, till freſh Sup- 


re of Men arriv'd ; and then ſent back the Commiſſioners, excuſing himſelf 


y that Military Axiom, That to over-reach an Enemy is both pleaſant and 
advantageous, and therefore deſir'd their Pardon, if in caſe of the like Neceſ- 
ſity he frould make uſe of the ſame Statagem. The Arch-Duke in Revenge 
made a furious Aſſault the next Day, but was beaten back with Loſs ; and Ge- 
neral Yere, when he had repair'd the ſhaken and batter'd Places, was recall'd 
by the States, who thought fit every five Months to ſend a new Governor with 
freſh Supplies of Men: Which ſucceſſive Governors, with great Management 
and Reſolution, defended the Town above three Years and three Months, againſt 
all the furious Attacks of the Sea and the Enemy. it would have been 
thought happy, by vaſt Numbers, if the Sea had been let in and had ſwallow'd 
it up; for the beſt and braveſt Soldiers of the Ne#herlands, Spain, England, 
France, Scotland, and Italy, while they contended for a barren Plat of Sand, 
found here one common Sepulchre, tho' with that an eternal Monument of 
their Valour. 


As to the Affairs of Trelana, the Inhabitants there had been in long Expecta- The Spaniards 


tions of Aſſiſtance from Spain, which now to their great Joy arriv'd in Safety 
at Kingſale ; and having peaceably enter'd the Town and retreſh'd themſelves, 
Don John d Aquila, who commanded them, with the Title of General of the 
Catholick King in God's War, for maintaining the Faith in Ireland, publiſh'd 
ſeveral Papers, to perſuade the People, That Queen E/:zzabeth was by ſeveral 
« Sentences of the Pope depriv'd of her Crown, that her Subjects were abſoly'd 
from their Oath of Allegiance, and that now the Spaniards were come to 
deliver Ireland from the Jaws of Hell; and by that ſpecious Pretence he in- 
duc'd great Numbers of lewd and diſſolute Perſons to join with him. The 
Lord-Deputy having drawn together what Forces he could, inveſted King/ale, 
forc'd the Caſtle of Kincurras to ſurrender ; and with the Aſſiſtance of Vice- 
Admiral Levi/on, ſtraiten'd the Town with a cloſer Siege, which was ſoon 
after a little relax'd, in regard Levi/on with his Fleet was oblig'd to fail 
from thence againſt two thouſand Spaniards, landed at Bear-Haven, Ca- 
file-Haven and Baltimore, five of whoſe Ships he happily ſunk. About the 
ſame Time, Tyrone, O-Donel, O-Rock, and the principa Rebels drew near, 
and joining the new-landed Spaniards, compos'd an Army of fix thouſand Foot 
and five hundred Horſe ; and were ſwell'd with ſuch an Aſſurance of Victory, 
as being freſh Men, more numerous, and well provided with Neceſſaries, while 
the Engliſh were extreamly fatigu'd with a Winter's Siege, and both Men and 


Horſes deſtitute of Proviſions and Conveniences. However when both Armies ; 2y and the 
came to engage, they ſoon found their Error; for the Spaniards were miſerg- #6 


| bly ſlaughter'd, and the Iriſb threw down their Arms, and betook themſelves 
to Flight. Don e O Campo was taken Priſoner, with three Spaniſh 
Leaders and fix Enſigns; twelve hundred Men were ſlain, and nine Colours 
taken; and of the Exgliſh few ware kill'd, though many were wounded. 1 7 
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this the two Rebel Earls, Tyrone and O- Donel, made their Eſcape ; the former 
to his Northern Shelters; and the latter into Hain. The next Day the Lord- 
Deputy commanded Bodley to furvey the Works about King ſale, to finiſh the 
Mount, and draw the Trenches nearer the Town; which caus'd D' Aquilato 
ſend a Trumpeter and deſire a Parly, and that General ſignify'd to Sir William 
Godolphin, * That he had found the Lord-Deputy a ſharp but honourable Ene- 
my, and the Iriſh weak, rude and perfidious ; that the Catholick King had 
« ſent him to aſſiſt two Earls, whom he now queſtion'd whether they were in 
the World, ſince one Blaſt of War had blown one into Spain, and the other 
* into the North ; wherefore he was willing to treat of a Peace, which might 
be advantageous to the Exgliſb, and not prejudicial tothe Spaniards ; tho? he 
wanted nothing for a Siege, and daily expected Succours to enable him to per- 
form his Maſter's Commands. At length it was concluded that the Spaniards 
ſhould ſurrender, King ſale, with the Caſtles and Forts at Bear-Haven, Caſ#e- 
Haven and Baltimore, and depart honourably with their Goods and Liberties, 
without being moleſted by any Zng/if Ship in their Voyage to Hain; all 
They abandon Which was ſoon after perform'd. Great and many were the Advantages of the 
the Kingdom. Victory and Treaty; for Ire/andthat was ſtaggering, and ready to revolt, was 
hereby kept in Obedience, the Spaniards driven out of the Country, the Re- 
bels diſpers'd, the a ee Authority reſtor'd, the Hearts of honeſt Men re- 

viv'd, and a ſolid and perfect Peace eſtabliſh'd in the Kingdom of Ireland. 
A. D The Spaniards being thus 1 0 expell'd out of Ireland, the wiſe Queen, 
co prevent their Return into that Kingdom, ſent out Sir Richard Levi ſon and 
1602. Sir Jillian Monſon, with eight of her own Men of War, and ſome inferior 
Reg. =. Ships, to make new Attempts upon the Coaſts of Spain. On the nineteenth 
The laſt Expe- Day of March Leviſon ſet Sail, and Mom ſon afterwards, having in vain tar- 
22 ry'd behind for ſome Darch Ships to join with them. Leviſon in the mean 
ime fell in with the Hyaniſh Fleet of thirty eight Sail, which brought the 
Treaſure from America, and ingag'd them, but to no great Effect. When 
Mon ſon was come up with the reſt of the Fleet, they receiv'd certain Intelli- 
gence that a 1 Indian Carack of ſixteen hundred Tun, and richly laden, 
was upon the Coaſt of Portugal, where they found it : But it lay cloſe under 
a Fort, attended with eleven Gallies, and the Carack it ſelf appear'd like a 
ſtrong Caſtle ; yet they reſolv'd to fire it, if they could not take it. The next 
Day they thunder'd ſo furiouſly againſt the Gallies, that within ſeven Hours 
the Marqueſs of St. Croſſe. together with the Gallies he commanded, retir'd, 
and two of them were taken and fir'd, in which were great Quantities of 
Powder defign'd for the Ne#her/ands. Upon, which Leviſos ſignify'd to the 
Captain of the Carack, that the Gallies in which they confided were repuls'd 
. and remov'd, therefore if they now refus'd Mercy, they were to expect none 
hereafter. After much Debate on both Sides, it was at laſt agreed, That the 
_ Carack, with all the Goods and Ordnance, ſhould be yielded up to Leviſon. 
Thus the Exgliſh having a fair Wind, return'd home with a Booty amounting 
to a Million of Ducats, by the Portngueze Account, and not above five of 

their Men loſt in the Expedition. | 

4 qui b. About this Time a famous Conteſt aroſe between the Jeſuits and the Secular 
oween 1%: 7el- Priefts in England: For Blackwell, who was wholly at the Command of Gar- 
cular Friefs, net, General of the Jeſuics in England, uſurp'd an Authority over the Secular 
Priefts, depriv'd them of their Faculties, and procur'd a Breve from the Pope, 
declaring them Schiſmaticks and Hereticks, from which they clear'd themfelves 
by a Cenſure of the Univerfity of Paris. In publiſhing of ſeveral Books, the 
Secular Priefts highly extol*d the Queen, and made it appears That in the firſt 
* eleven Years of her Reign, there was not one Papiſt had his Life call'd in 
4 GENE for his Religion; and that in ten Years after the Publication of the 
Bull of Pope Pius Quintus, and the Rebellion of the Papiſts, not above 


twelve Priefts were put to Death for Treaſon, till in the Year 1580, _ 
| e « the 
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* the Jeſuits firſt crept into Exgland. Then they largely flew'd; Thar t 

© wicked Deſigns of the Ta abs all; * enforc'd the making of 2 
© vere Laws againſt Catholicks. That ever ſince Eng/ih Seminaries had been 
« erefted by the Procurement of Par ſons a Jeſuit, fifty had been yearly ſent 
* to difturb the Peace of the Kingdom of England: That Par ſons excited 
© the . to invade England and Ireland, and ſet up the Title of 
: the Infanta of Spain to the Crown of England: That Holt a Jeſuit 
„ 
« 
o 
* 
« 


perſuaded Hesket to raiſe a Rebellion, and hir'd Cullen, York and William: 
to kill the Queen; and that Walpole a Jeſuir perſuaded Squire to poiſon her. 
Infomuch that the Queen, whoſe Judgment was, That Conſtience ought 
never to be fore d, was neceſlitated to uſe Severity, or betray her own, and 
her Kingdom's Safety. They reproach'd Par/ons with being a Baſtard, the 
Dregs of the People, and a turbulent ſeditious Equivocator: They condemn'd 
the defamatory Libels which the Jeſuits had writ againſt the Queen, and the 
Authors as Traitors to God and her Majeſty ; and deſir'd the Zxg/iſþ Catho- 
© licks not to ſend their Children to be educated in the Jeſuits Colleges, where 
they imbib'd the Poiſon of Treaſon and Rebellion with their firſt Rudiments. 
- Theſe Conteſts were politickly promoted by the Biſhop of London, as advan- 
tageous to the Church of England; but the Privy-Council were of Opinion, 
that notwithſtanding this pretended Animoſity, they were both agreed to per- 
vert her Majeſty's Subjects, and therefore were both baniſh'd by Proclamas 5% Pariics . 
tion: Which prov'd very ſeaſonable; for while theſe Diſputes were depending. 
Thomas Winter and Teſmund a Jeſuit were ſent over into Spain, where they 
carry'd on a dangerous Conſpiracy for cutting off Queen Elizabeth, and ex- 
cluding the King of Scotland from his Succeſſion to the Crownof England 
In France, the Marſhal Biron, for entering into dangerous Attempts againſt Foreign Aar. 
the publick Peace of that Nation, was arraign'd and beheaded. His Confeſſion 
brought ſome others into Danger; and amongſt them the Duke of Buillon, of 
the Proteſtant Religion, ſo that when he was cited, he durſt not appear, but 
fled into Germany. Upon this Accident the King of France ſent a Meſlage to 
Queen Elizabeth, complaining, * That the Duke had declar'd his Marriage 
« unlawful, and the Pope's Diſpenſation of no Validity, pronouncing his Sons 
c ]legitimate; had deſtin'd the Prince of Conde to the Succeſſion of the Crown, 
© and conſpir'd the Deſtruction of the chief of the Nobllity. The * Was 
much concern d for this Proteſtant Duke, and by her Leiger Ambaſſador ad- 
vis'd the King, not too credulouſly to entertain thoſe Reports, as doubting theſe 
Suggeſtions might proceed from ſome of the Spaniſh Faction. Upon which 
the King became very angry, and ſaid, That the Queen had a better Opinion 
of the Duke than he deſerv d, and that he was one of the chief Founders of 
the Earl of Eſſex's Treaſon, for that bein queſtion'd by him about it, was not 
able to deny it. About the ſame Time alſo, the Duke of Savoy by Strata- 
gems and open Force proceeded againſt the State of Geneva; upon which the 
generous Queen reliev'd them with large Sums of Mony, gather'd amongſt 
the Clergy and Laity all over England. _ "126 
As moſt Places began to be at reſt before the Death of the mighty Queen, A. D. 
ſo Ireland this Year was brought to a perfect Peace by the final Submiſſion of *; 55 3. 
the Arch-Rebel Tyrone; who being haunted with an evil Conſcience, and Re 
ſuſpicious of his own Party, wrote ſubmiſſive Letters to the Queen and the * 8.45 
Lord - Deputy, and gave ſuch Marks of true Repentance, that the Queen or- 
der'd the Lord-Deputy to receive him into Mercy, provided he would beg it 
upon his Knees with that Humility he promis d in his Letters. Upon notice 
of this welcome News Tyrone repair'd to the . at Dublin, and being ad- 
mitted into the Preſence-Chamber, where the Lord-Deputy ſate in his Chair 
of State, with great Numbers about him, be fell on his Knees at the very En- 
trance, and then advancing nearer with a dejected Countenance, ſaid, I ac- Tyrone fil. 
knowledge my Sin againſi God, and my Offence againſi my moſt gracious" 


Queen 
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Queen and Sovereign, to whoſe wt Clemency, as to a ſacred Anchor I fly, 
offering up my Life and Eſtate to her Diſpoſal; and as I have felt her for- 
mer Bounty and preſent Power, fo now I humbly beg that I may taſte of 
her Mercy, and be made an eternal Example of her Princely Clemency. My 
Ape is not fo far ſpent, my Body 0 Hebl., nor my Mind ſo broken, but 
that by my valiant and faithful Service, I may yet expiate the Sin of my Re- 
bellion. Thus ended the famous Tyrone's Rebellion by the auſpicious Fortune 
of the Queen, and the good Conduct of the Lord-Deputy Montjoy, about 
eight Years after it firſt began: Which was continu'd ſo long, by the too great 
Slight and Covetouſneſs of the Exgliſb, who were unwilling to grant propor- 
tionable Supplies; and was protracted by unſeaſonable Emulations, diſſembled 
Truces, difficult Acceſſes in the Country, and by the Temper of the 1riþþ, 
1 more to the Celerity of their Feet, than the Strength of their 
: ands. 

And now all Things being in Peace at home, and in a good ProſpeR with pain 
abroad, after the mighty Queen had ated the nobleſt Parts in the Theatre of 
the World, the who had hitherto enjoy'd a continu'd State of Health, now 
became ſenſible of the Infirmities of old Age, by a general Weakneſs and In- 
diſpoſition that had lately ſeiz'd upon her. Therefore ſhe remov'd from Weſt- 
minſter to her Palace at Richmond, which (he call'd her Warm Box where ſhe 
could beſt truſt her diſtemper'd old Body, and where ſhe could more freely at- 

| The Queens tend the Service of God, and the Salvation of her Soul. And here command- 

| (aft Sicknes. ing her Inauguration Ring to be fil'd off her Finger, as being grown into the 

Fleſh and painful, it was by all thought an unfortunate Omen, and that the 

| Marriage between her and her dear People was near a Diſſolution. Her Sick- 
neſs began with a Swelling in her Throat, but that ſoon abated; and then b 

| | Degrees her Appetite fail'd, and ſhe had no Reliſh for any thing ſhe taſted. 

| © She much deſpis d the Counſels of Phyſicians, .declaring, She was ſatiated 

with this preſent Life, and deſir'd to be tranſlated to a State of Immortality, 

| and to eſcape out of this dark and diforder'd State of human Affairs: That 

| | Death, /o abborr'd by many, was only the 1 of a Debt to Nature; 

| — — and that our Spirits were of Right to be reſtor'd to God from whom they came. 

| Thus her Body by flow Degrees conſum'd away, and ſhe became very lean, 

weak and faint; and her Mind ſeem'd more afflited than her Body, being 

Night and Day diſturb'd with an uneaſie Remembrance of the late executed 

Earl of Eſſex, as likewiſe with her too great Compliance with Tyrone, whom 

ſhe had in ſome meaſure rewarded for his Treaſons and Perjuries. Her Sor- 

rows were daily increas'd, and render'd more inſupportable by the melancholy 

Humour which then abounded in her Blood, and from a juſt Indignation to 

find her ſelf neglected by ſome who were too ready to worſhip a riſing Sun; 

et ſtill ſhe bore her laſt Sickneſs with a wonderful Conſtancy and noble 

atience of Mind. And now the Lord-Admiral informing the reſt of the 

Privy-Council, what the Queen had ſometime ſaid to him concerning the Suc- -- 

ceſſion, they all thought fit that he, with the Lord-Keeper and Secretary of 

| State, ſhould wait upon her 3 and in the Name of all of them underſtand 

= 3 her Pleaſure concerning her Succeſſor. The Queen made Anſwer with a weak 

„ Voice, but found Mind, I /d that my Throne was the Throne of Kings, 

and that I would have no mean Perſon ſucceed me. The Secretary asking her 

the plain Meaning of theſe Words, ſhe ſaid, I will that a King ſucceed me; 

and who ſhould that be, but my neareſt Kinſman the King of Scotland? When 

| ſhe had ſaid this, and recommended her Name and Memory to her Nobility, 

ſhe caſt off all Thoughts of this Life, and wholly betook her ſelf to Acts of 

Piety and Devotion; keeping the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury near her, with 

whom ſhe often pray*d with great Zeal and Fervency. When that pious Pre. 

late advis'd her to place all her Truſt in the Merits of Chriſt, ſhe anſwer'd | 

with a gaſping Breath, That ſhe was weary of this miſerable Life, ſubjet? 5 


* 
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fo many Calamities and Dangers; that from her Soul ſhe bene d to paß ty that 
eternal Light which flow'd 9 moſt perfect Felicity; and 21 22 to w 
Heavenly Kingdom, to the Preſenre, and into the holy Arms of her good Savi. 
our. Then turning a little, and laying her Head upon her right Arm, ſlie 
compos'd her ſelf for her Diſſolution, with a quiet Mind and calm Countez 
nance; and when the Arch-Bifhop deſir'd her to keep her Thoughts upon God, 
ſhe juſt anſwer'd; 1 do, nor does my Mind wander from him; The laſt Mo- 
ments of her Life were of the ſame Nature ; for it appear'd by the Motions of 
her Hands and Eyes, that they were ſpent in the moſt ſublime Devotions atid 
Mental-Prayer. Thus gradually expiring, on the twenty fourth of Ma#cs, iu, bins 
near Mid-Night, . ſhe peaceably reſign'd her pious Soul to God, after a long and 
incomparable Reign of forty four Years, four Months, and fix Days, in the 
1 Year of her Age, to which Age no King of England but one ever 
arriv d. | 3 | | 
Thus dy'd the renown'd Virgin Queen; cover'd with all the Glories of this zu, clade 
World, and nobly qualify'd for thoſe of the next; having had all the Virtues :d Rigs. 
and Accompliſhments of her mighty Father, and ſcarce any of his Vices and 
Imperfections; only ſhe was in ſome Caſes a little too parfimonious, and a little 
too liable to Paſſion and the Love of Flattery. The News of her Death im- 
mediately fill'd the Court, the City and the whole Nation with fuch Floods of 
Tears, and produc'd fuch Marks of inexpreſfible Sorrow, as were never known 
before; and in Reality no Princes ſince the Creation had ever more ſincereſythe 
Hearts of their Subjects, than this illuſtrious Queen. We have before given 
the Character of her Perfon, and mention'd her lifications 5 all which are 
ſtill more compleatly learnt from the Hiſtory of her Reign; which if the Good. 
neſs and Excellency of it may be meaſur d by the great Happineſs of the hae + 
may juſtly be eſteem'd the moſt glorious yet extant in our Annals. The if. 
dom, the Grandeur, and the Fame of it, have been largely celebrated and diſ- 
play'd by the nobleſt Pens both at home and abroad. At Rome, where ſhe 
was both hated and excommunicated, Pope Sixtus Quintus us'd to ſpeak with 
the greateſt Honour of her Government; and profanely wiſh'd he might en- 
joy her but one Night, that he might beget a ſecond Alexander the Great. 
Her Court was as compleat an Academy of honourable Counſellors, illuſtri- 
ous Peers, gallant Courtiers, learned Profeſſors, and profound Politicians, as 
ever attended any Chriftian Prince: And as her great Stateſmen reflected new 
Luſtre upon her own Wiſdom and Underſtanding, in making ſo worthy a 
Choice; ſo ſhe never was ſo happy in her Choice, as when ſhe govern'd by her 
own Judgment without the Advice of others. Having ſurmounted the chiefeſt 
Difficulties in Church and State, one of her great Obſervations was That the 
People of England were more governable in Times of War than in Times of 
Peace. Tho? ſhe never thirſted after any unjuſt Inlargement of her Domi- 
nions, yet the great Affairs of Europe principally depended upon her Directi- 
ons; white fit at the Helm of 1 ated and gui their Eſtates 
both in Peace and War. Spain endeavouring to overflow all, was driven back, 
and ſcarce able to maintain its own Banks. In France, the Houſe of Yalois 
was happily ſupported by her Counſels, that of Bourbon advanc'd by her Coun- 
tenance, 43 and Treaſure; Scotland reliev'd by her Love, the Netherlands 
by her Power, Portugal's King by her Bounty, and Poland by her Commiſe- 
ration: Likewiſe Germany, Denmark and Suedeland, often took up and laid 
down Arms at her Pleaſure and Diſpoſal. Nor could the utmoſt Bounds of 
Europe, Ruſſia and Tartary, limit the Extent of her great Fame; but it 
ſpread further into the more remote Parts of Aſia, Africa and America, among 
tha Turks, the Perſians, Barbarians and Indzans. In moſt of whoſe Domi- 
nions; tothe great Inriching of her Kingdom, ſhe ſettled Commerce, and gain'd 
large Privileges for the Encouragement of her Merchants, whom ſhe cheriſh'd 
as a moſt neceſſary and important Part of her Common- wealth. v 
| ot- 
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The Blemiſhes 
in the Govern- 
ment. 


| Notwithſtanding all the various Excellencies of this Reign, and the admira- 
ble Virtues and Qualifications of the Queen her ſelf, we ought. not to dif- 
miſs her Character, without taking Notice of the real Spots and Blemiſhes of 
the Government, both as to Church and State. The Eſtabliſhment of the Re- 
formation has been juſtly accounted one of the greateſt Glories of this Reign, and 


what procur'd the Bleſſings of Heaven upon it for ſo many Years: Yet in the 


ſame Parliament, the Queen conſented to ſeveral unjuſtifiable Incroachments up- 
on the Lands and Revenues of the Church, for which it ſuffers to this Day, tho? 
ſome have been lately gloriouſly reſtor'd ; not to mention ſeveral other bold 
Attempts in this Reign. The other Blemiſh is the myſterious Proceedings in 
the Scorch Affairs, and ſtrange Treatment of the Queen of Scotland; bur this 
is candidly interpreted to be more her great Misfortune, than her real Fault ; 
as the other is thought by ſome to have been occaſion'd more by her Ignorance 
in that very Caſe, and from the Neceſſities of that infirm Juncture of Affairs; 
tho' ſome Alienations of the Church Revenues cannot be excus'd. Beſides 
theſe, ſeveral Scandals have been charg'd upon her by ſome implacable and 


malignant Pens; which, being as much beneath the Dignity of Hiſtory, as 


they are ſhort of Probability, are better omitted, than recited. But if we ſet 
aſide the forementioned Particulars, and conſider the whole Reign in general, 
we find it the moſt ſurprizing and amazing Thing in the World, that all that 
is great and glorious ſhould be manag'd, and the chief Affairs of Europe ſhould 
move and be directed by a Woman's Nod. This for a whole hundred Years 
has been a continu'd Subject of Admiration, till the new Wonders of our 
preſent 457 began to 3 all the Glories of former Times, and, to our 
unexpreſſible Joy, have nobly convinc'd us, That as the greateſt Magnanimity 
is agreeable to the ſweeteſt Diſpoſition, ſo no Attempt can be too Extenſive, 
nor no Enterprize too Great for the Female Sex. 


The End of the Third Book. 
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BOOK IV. 


CHAP. I. 
The Reign of King JAMES the Firp. 


Containing twenty two Tears, and three Days. 


* 3 


Spend: I Itherto we have treated of the Monarchy of Ens land it ſelf, and 4. D 
Wilſon, 1: with the different Acceſſions of Ire/and and Wales; but now we 
6 are arriv'd at a new State of Affairs, and a more remarkable Ad- 1 60 3. 


dition to the Engliſh Empire, namely, the ancient Kingdom of Reg. I. 
Scotland, which was happily join'd in the Perſon, and under the Subjection of 
Fames Stuart the preſent King of Scotland. And conſidering the vaſt Effuſion 
of Blood, and immenſe Sums of Mony, that for ſeveral Ages had been waſted 
and expended between the two contending Nations, nothing could be judg'd 
more fortunate and propitious, than this long deſir'd Conjunction, and nothing 
could ſooner alleviate and extinguiſh the Remembrance of the wonderful Feli- 
cities of the laſt Reign. So that all Þ4 began ſoon to dry up their Tears; 
and to caſt their Eyes towards the bright Northern Star, which was now to 
guide and influence the whole Iſland. Therefore immediately upon the Death 
of Queen Elizabeth, the Lords of the Council gave full Satisfation to the 
People in proclaiming James the Sixth, King of Scotland, by the Name of King James 
James the Firſt, King of England, France and Ireland, Defender of the trecain'd. 
ory &c. to the great Joy of all true Engliſhmen, as well for his unqueſtio- 

nable Claim, as his Profeſſion of the eſtabliſh'd Religion, as alſo for his ſingular 
Learning and Experience, with which he was qualify'd for the Management 
of ſo great an Empire; having now attain'd to the Age of thirty fix Years and 
nine Months, and exercis'd in the PraQtice of Regal Government from the firſt 

| Aaaaaa | Years 
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Years of his Infancy. His Title was good beyond all Diſpute, being deſcended 
from the united Families of Lancaſter and Tor, King Henry the Seventh, and 
Queen Elizabeth, his Wife; whoſe Iſſue by the Male failing in the laſt deceas'd 
Queen Elizabeth, the Iſſue of Margaret their eldeſt Daughter was the next 
Heir, which Lady marry'd to James the Fourth, King of Scotland, and by 
him had amen the Fifth, whoſe only Daughter Queen Mary was Mother to 
this preſent Monarch. 


Norice given io The firſt News of Queen Elizabeth's Death was brought to him by Sir Ro- 


him in Scot- 
land. 


0 


He leaves 
Scotland. 


His Progreſs. 


| neſs and Applauſes of all Men, 


bert Cary, a younger don of the late Lord Hunſdon, who coming without Or- 
der, and the greateſt Expedition, was afterwards rewarded with a Barony of 
the Realm. But tho” this was ſufficient for the King's Information, yet it 
was not ſufficient for the Lords of the Council, in Diſcharge of their 
Duty ; therefore as ſoon they could provide proper Perſons, they ſent 
Sir Charles Piercy, and Mr. Thomas Somerſet, and after them Sir Thomas 
Lake Clerk of the Signet, a Man well acquainted with the State of the 
Kingdom, both to inform him of the general Applauſe and Satisfaction of the 
Nation, and of the preſent State and Condition of the Realm, that he might 
not be altogether a Stranger at his Arrival. Queen Elizabeth indeed had left 
him a great and flouriſhing Kingdom, without Incumbrance, rich and free ; no 
Wars abroad, no Sedition at home; a Kingdom furniſh'd with all the Fruits of 
Peace, Plenty of all Things neceſſary, and the chief of all Neceſſaries, a wiſe 
Council: For ſhe left Sir Thomas Egerton Lord-Chancellor, Thomas Lord 
Buckhurſt Lord-Treaſurer, Charles Karl of Nottingham Lord-Admiral, and 
Sir Robert Cecil principal Secretary of State; four ſuch Men, as the meaneſt of 
them were fit to fit at the Helm of any Kingdom in Europe. All theſe the new 
King by his Letters kept in their Stations, and afterwards added ſome others 
of his own chuſing ; as the Earls of Northumberland and Cumberland, the 
Lord Thomas Howard and the Lord Henry Howard, the one the Brother and 
the other the Son of the late Duke of Norfo/k, who had ſuffer'd ſo much for 
the Queen his Mother. But tho” the advancing of theſe two laſt, was pro- 
bably done out of Favour to that Family; yet, one of them being a known, 
and the other a reputed Papiſt, it was immediately apprehended as a Favour to 
the whole Party; and the Catholicks were not a little confident of his good In- 
clinations to them in general. And in reality it was convenient they ſhould at 
this Time have ſuch kind of Imaginations ; for more than once in the late 
Reign Brieves had been tranſmitted from Nome to the Catholicks in England, 
to admit of none to ſucceed in the Kingdom, J/hen that miſerable Woman 
ſhould die, but ſuch a Perſin, of whoſe good Inclinations to the See of Rome, 
they ſhould at leaſt be well per ſwaded. 8 this Prince's Inclinations and 
. were then and afterwards, this is certain that no King of England ever 
came to the Throne with greater Love and Reputation than himſelf. 

King James having ſetled the Government of his Kingdom of Scotland, and 


made Preparations to take Poſſeſſion of a greater Kingdom, on the fifth of April, 


with a noble Attendance of Lords and others, he ſet forwards from Edinburgh, 
and on the ſeventh arriv'd at Berwick, and the ninth at New-Caftle, where 
he ſtaid three Days, and heard the Biſhop of Durham preach on Sunday; and 
the Inhabitants were ſo tranſported with his Arrival and Preſence, that during 
his Stay they bore all the Charge of his Houſhold. On the thirteenth of Apri/ 
he ſer forwards to Durham, from thence the fourteenth to Yaitworth, and 
the fifteenth towards the City of Tort, where his Train increas'd to ſuch a 
Multitude, that he was neceſſitated to publiſh an Inhibition to prevent too 
great a Concourſe. As he was in all Places receiv'd with Royal Entertainment 
and rich Preſents, ſo he carry'd himſelf with great Affability, and with much 
Freedom diſtributed his Favours, in moſt Places diſcharging al] Priſoners that 
were not confin'd for Treaſon or Murther ; and ſo great was the Obſequiouf- 
4 a rough Scorchman openly we 2 
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People would ſpoil 'a good King, Aſter three Days ſtay at York, | whe 

Earl of Cumberland was declar'd the King's 8 in that Place, db 
jeſty went to Sir Edward Stanhope's Houſe at Grimſ/ton, from thence to Ponz- 
frat, and ſo to Doncaſter, and on the twenty firſt Day arriv'd at Newark up- 
on Trent; where a Cut-purſe being taken in the Fact, was by the King's War- 
rant alone hang'd, without any formal Trial, which afterwards gave ſome Oc- 
caſion for Reflection. On the twenty ſecond; hunting all the Way, he arriv'd 
at Beavoir Caſtle, and the twenty third at Bur/eigh Houſe near Stamford, 
where he tarry'd two or three Days with great Satisfaction. On the twenty 
ſeventh he remov'd to Hinchinbrook by Huntington, a Houſe of Sir Oliver 
Cromwell s, where he was ſolemnly met by the Heads of the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge; and as he paſs'd through Godmancheſter, the Bailiffs of the Town pre- 
ſented him with ſeventy Team of Horſe all trac'd: to fair new Ploughs, decla- 
ring to his Majeſty, That it was the ancient Cuſtom ſo to do when any King of 
England pais'd through their Town, and by which they held their Lands, as 
Tenants to the King. At Rayſtan he firſt lodg'd at his own Charge; and from 
thence went to Sir Thomas Sadler's Houſe at Srandon, where he ſtaid on Sun- 
day, and heard the Biſhop of London preach. On the ſecond of May he re- 
mov'd to Brosbourn, a Houſe of Sir Henry Cook's, Coferer to the late Queen, 
and now to the King, where he was met by the Lord-Keeper, the Lord- Trea- 
ſurer, the Lord-Admiral, and divers other Lords of the Kingdom. The next 
Day he arriv'd at Theobalds, a Houle belonging to Sir Robert Cecil, who had 
accompany'd him from 7ork ; where all the Lords of the Privy-Council pre- 
ſented themſelves, and there the Lord-Keeper made a ſolemn Oration. On 
Saturday the ſeventh of May he rode towards London, being met on the Road 
by the Lord- Mayor, Aldermen and Sheriffs, who by their Orator Sir Richard 


Martin, made him an eloquent Speech ; and thus the King arriv'd with a ou CONE as 
on 


glorious Train at the Charter- Houſe, near Smith-field, a Place belonging to 
the Lord Thomas Howard, where he ſtaid four Days. In his whole Journey, 
which laſted above a Month, he made many Diſtributions of Honour: At New Advarce- 
Theobalds he made ſeveral Noblemen of Scotland of his Privy-Council, as the . 
Duke of Lenox, the Earl of Marre, the Lord Hume, Sir George Hume, 
Sir James Elphingſton, the Lord of King/o/5, and immediately after the Lords 
Zouch and Burgley. After that he made Sir George Hume Earl of Dunbarre, 
Sir Thomas Ereskin Earl of Kelley, Sir John Ramſey Earl of Holderneſs, 
Sir James Hay Earl of Carliſle, and Sir Richard Preſton Earl of & ildare. 
As to Knights, he made great Numbers of both Nations, particularly twenty 
eight at Theobalds, about eighty at the Charter- Houſe, and an hundred not 
many Days after, and till far greater Numbers before the Year was out, ſo 
that many admir'd what Occaſion the King could have for ſo many Milites in 
the Time of Peace: Yet it was thought fit to give a free Courſe to the Paſſage 
of Honour, which during Queen E/;zaberh's Reign had been ſo ſtopp'd, that 
few Counties of Eng/and had Knights enough to make a Jury. On the ſeven- 
teenth of May he made fourteen new Serjeants at Law, and'on the twentieth, 
four new Eugliſh Lords, namely, Sir Robert Cecil Baron of Eſindon, Sir Ro- 
bert Sidney Baron of Penhurſ!l, Sir William Knolls Baron of Greys, and 
Sir Edward Wotton Baron of Morley; and ſhortly after, the Lord Henry 
Howard Earl of Northampton, and Thomas Sactuile, Lord Buckhurſt, Earl 
of Dor /et. © [ N 
Tho” King James was now ſafely arriv'd at London, yet he accounted himſelf 
but half ſetled, till his Queen and Children were alſo with him; therefore there 
were now appointed many Lords and Ladies to conduct them into England : 
of Lords, the Earl of Suſzx, the Earl of Lincoln, the Lord Compton, the 
Lord Norris, and Sir George Carew, Lord Preſident of Munſter : Of Ladies, 
the Counteſs of Worceſter, the Counteſs of Kildare, the Lady Anne Herbert 
Daughter to the Earl of Pembroot, the Lord Scroop's Lady, the Lady Rich, 
| | | Aaaaadan | / Wite 
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Wife to the Lord Rich, and the Lady Walſingham, one of the late Queen's 
| The wen ard Bed. Chamber. But tho? theſe were only appointed by Name, yet many other 
| | 2 Lords and great Ladies went voluntarily to attend their new Queen; as the 
| © Counteſs of Bedford, the Lady Haſtings, the Lady Cecil, the Lady Hatton, 
the Lady Harington, and ſeveral others: And with this orious Attendance 
| the Queen, with two of her Children, Prince Henry nine Years of Age, and 
the Lady Elizabeth, arriv'd at Zork on the eleventh of June. Wherereſting 
| themſelves a few Days, on the twenty ſeventh of the ſame Month they came 
to Eaton in Northamptonſhire, a Houſe belonging to Sir George Fermor, 
where the King himſelf met them at Dinner ; and afterwards they rode toge- 
ther to a Houſe of Sir Fohn Forteſtue, and ſo to the City of London. The King's 
younger Son, Charles Duke of Albany, did not come at this Time, as being not 
three Years of Age, and therefore thought not able to endure ſuch a Journey; 
but the following Year, falling ſick of a Feaver, Doctor Atkzny, one of the 
King's Phyſicians, was ſent to take Care of him, who in fix Weeks cur'd him 
of his Diſtemper ; and in O#ober brought him ſafe to Vindſor, where the 
King then reſided; for which Service he met with great Rewards, and no leſs 

advantageous Practice. 
The King had by this Time found the Love and Affection of his own Peo- 
ple, but ene of the neighbouring Princes towards him was at preſent 
Ambaſacers in Suſpence; till about the Begining of June, there came firſt an Ambaſſador 
| oc from the Prince Palatine of the Rhine ; ſhortly after another from the States 
| of Holland and Zealand; then another from the Arch-Duke of Auſtria ; ano- 
| ther from the King of Spain; a Fifth from the State of Venice; another from 
= -. | the Duke of Tuſcany, and laſtly — de Roſuy from the King of France ; 
| | all congratulating his happy Acceſſion to the Throne of Z»glznd. For the 
more ſolemn Reception of which Ambaſſadors, and all others for the future, 
| the King inſtituted a new Officer by the Name of Maſter of the Ceremonies, 
| allowing him two hundred Pounds a Year Fee; and the firſt that had this Place 
E -was Sir Lewis Lewkenor, a Gentleman who beſides other Accompliſhments, 
| was very skilful in the neighbouring Languages. All this while the King 
| mov*'d within his own Sphere, and had tranſacted nothing out of the Nation: 
| But now in the Month of June he ſent the Earl of Rutlaud Ambaſſador to his 
| Brother-in-Law the King of Denmar , upon two Occaſions ; the one was to 
| offer himſelf to be God-Father to his Son, who was nam'd Chriftianus, and the 
| | other was to preſent him with the honourable Order of the Garter : Upon the 
like Imployment, he a after ſent the Lord Spencer to Frederick Duke of 
M irtemberg; both which Lords ſaw the ſaid Princesinyeſted with the Garter, 

and after ſolemn Entertainments return'd home. 

2 In England, it was probably coficeiv'd that all Offences againſt Queen li- 


zabeth had been forgotten; but King James, more ſenſible of Wrongs done to 

her than himſelf, would not ſuffer Valentine Thomas ſo to eſcape; who after 

he had lain many Years Priſoner in the Tower, was on the fourth of June 

arraign'd at the King's Bench-Bar ; and for Conſpiring againſt the late Queen 

and ſome of her Counſel, was on the ſeventh of June, after fix a Clock at 

P Night, drawn to Sir Thomas Watrimgs, and there hang'd and quarter'd. About 

this Time the honourable Charles Lord Montjoy return'd out of Ireland, and 

brought with him the famous Rebel Huge O-Neal, Earl of Tyrone; at whoſe 

Tyrone par- Arrival the Lord Montjoy was ſworn of the King's Privy-Council ; and Tyrone 

Gon. himſelf, who had been the Cauſe of ſuch an Effuſion of Zreizh Blood, was not- 

withſtanding pardon'd, and Proclamation made, that he ſhould be treated by all 

Men with Reſpe& and Honour. The Lord Monty, as a Reward for his good 

Services, was created Earlof Devonſhire ;and thus having given Way to new Cre- 

| ations, 1 ſoon after broke in like a Deluge upon the Nation; the King being 

| an inexhauſtible Fountain of Honour, which might ſerve for all Kinds of Re- 
| 


wards and oſes. 
* While 
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While all Men enjoy'd the Bleſſings of Peace and Plenty, {uddenly, like 
Storm in a fair Day, there broke out a Conſpiracy of a ſtrange Compoſition ; 
for as moſt Treaſons are compos'd of Men of one particular Faction, in this 


a Reg. . 


there were Perſons of all ſorts, Prieſts and Lay-Men, Papiſts and Proteſtants, 4 ſrmge Con. 
Noblemen, Knights and Gentlemen : So that ſeveral would have thought it to“ 


have been a deep laid Conſpiracy ; but it prov d ſo ſhallow, that it could ſcarce 
be obſerv'd what the Authors of it deſign'd, or what they would have effected. 
It ſeems the great Favour King James had ſhown to the Earl of Southampton, 
who nearly eſcap'd when the Earl of Eye ſuffer'd, prov'd highly diſobliging 
to all his oppoſers; and it was ſaid, that as the King had ſent to enlarge the 
Earl of Sauthampton, and appointed him to meet him upon the Way, ſo when 
he heard that his two chief Oppoſites, the Lord Cobham and Sir Malter Raleigh, 
were likewiſe deſign'd to meet him, he ſent them word, That they might ſave 
themſelves that Labour. However it was, they faund ſome Caule for a fatal 
Diſcontent, which hurry'd them into the Company and Society of ſome who had 
more real Deſigns againſt the Government than themſglves. Sir Walter Raleigh 


had been turn'd out of his Place of Captain of the Guards, which was given to Sw» Water Ra- 
a Scotch Lord, to his great Diſguſt ; and not long after parting with his Siſter ish Ae 


at London, he recommended himſelf to her Prayers, ſaying, That he was go- 
ing whence he thought never to return; which ſhe underſtood of ſome Com- 
bate he had undertaken, and diſcovering it to her Neighbours, the Words 
were carry'd to Court, where they receiv'd a different Conſtruction. Upon this 
and other Accidents ſeveral were apprehended, as Henry Lord Cobham, George 
Brook his Brother, Thomas Lord Grey, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Griffith Mark- 


ham, and Sir Edward Parham Knights, Bartholomew Brookesby, and Anthony 


Copley, Gentlemen, William Watſon and William Clarke, Ramiſh Prieſts. Tha? 
they were apprehended in Z7#/y, yet they came not to their Trials till Nvem- 
ber following ; for by reaſon of a Peſtilence then raging in London, the Term 
was deferr'd, and order'd to be kept at Hzncheſter ; only the Courts of the Ex- 
chequer, Wards and Liveries, and the Dutchy of Lancaſter were kept at the 
King's Mannor at Richmond. | 

In the mean Time his Majeſty held a ſolemn Feaſt at /i#1/or, where Prince 
Henry was inſtall'd Knight of the Garter, as alſo the Duke of Lenox, the Earl 


of Southampton, the Earl of Marre, and the Earl of Pembroke. After which New 4dvance- 


Preparations were made for the King's Coronation, which was preceded by a 
new Stream of Creations and Honours. Sir Thomas Egerton, Lord Chancellor, 
was made Baron of El/mere ; Sir William Ruſſel, Baron of Thornaugh; 
Sir Henry Gray, Baron of Groby ; Sir Fobn Peter, Baron of Writtle ; Sir John 
Harrington, Baron of Exton ; Sir Henry Denvers, Baron of Dant/ey; Sir I ho- 
mar Gerrard, Baron of Gerrard Bromley in n ; and Sir Robert Spen- 
cer, Baron of Wormeleyton. After which the King conferr'd inferior Orders, 
and made Knights of all the [udges and Serjeants at Law, all Civilians and 
Clerks of the Signet, and all his Gentlemen Uſhers, with ſeveral others: And 
laſtly he made ſixty two Knights of the Bath, molt of Noblemen's Sons, and 
the reſt Gentlemen of ſpecial Worth. Theſe Things compleated, onthe twenty 


J. 


fifth Day of July, being the Feaſt of St. James, the King and Queen were 76 King's co 
both 2 un and anointed at Weſtminſter, by the Hands of Jahn Mit- 79 


gift, Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, in the Preſence of the Nobility and others, 
namely Sir Robert Lee Lord Mayor of London, the Aldermen his Brethren, 
and twelve principal Citizens admitted to attend on them. All other Citizens 
were ſopp'd from paſſing either by Land or Water by Reaſon of che Plague; 
and on the firſt. of Auguſi following all Suitors were by Proclamation forbid- 
den to repair to the Court *till the Winter following. And indeed the Sickneſs 
rag'd ſo much, that in the City of London this Year there dy'd above thirty 
thouſand of that Diſtemper. | | 
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On the fourth of November, the Lord Cobham, Sir Walter Raleigh. and 
the reſt of the Delinquents formerly mention'd, were remov'd from the Tower 


The Trial of the by ſtrong Guards, and arraign'd at Wincheſter. Their Indictment lay for con- 


Conſpirators. 


They are con- 


Some are 


ſpar'd. 


ſpiring to kill the King, to raiſe Rebellion, to alter Religion, to ſubvert the 
State, and to procure a Foreign Invaſion. Concerning the firſt Point it was 
prov'd, That the Lord Grey delign'd to obtain the levying of two thouſand 
Men, for the Defence of the Netherlands, and with them to ſeize upon the 
King and Prince, and ſecure the Lords of the Council in their Chambers. For 


the other Particulars, it was prov'd or alledg'd, That the Lord Cobham ard 


Sir Walter Raleigh met at St. Martins in the Fields, and there conſulted about 
moving Sedition, raiſing Rebellion, altering Religion, ſubverting the State, 
and ſetting up the Lady Arbella Stuart, And for the particular Point of ſub- 
verting the State, it was prov'd, That Wat ſon the Prieſt was deſign'd to be 
Lord-Chancellor, George Brook Lord-Treaſurer, Sir Grifith Markham Secre- 
tary, and the Lord wot to be Maſter of the Horſe, and Earl-Marſhal of Eu- 
gland. And for the effecting of theſe Treaſons, it was prov'd, That Wat ſon 
had drawn up particular Oaths in Writing, by which all Parties were bound 
to Secrecy. Then for the laſt Point, it was urg'd, That Sir alter Raleigh 
was appointed to treat with Count Aremberg for a large Sum of Mony, and 
the Lord Cobham to apply himſelf to the Arch-Duke and King of Spain, to in- 
duce them to aſſiſt the Lady Arbeila. Theſe Particulars being largely alledg'd 
againſt them on the ſeveral Days of their Indictments, what was chiefly reply'd 
in Mitigation of their Crimes was, firſt, That theſe things could not be Trea- 
ſon, becauſe the King was not yer crown'd, and ſecondly, That the whole 
was but a verbal Matter, and never took Effet, therefore it could not be Trea- 
/on. But theſe Aſſertions being both refuted by the Court, they were all, but 
Sir Edward Parham, found guilty of High- Treaſon, and Sentence paſs'd up- 
on them. | 

In Purſuance of this Sentence, the two Prieſts, Wat ſon and Clerk, wereexe- 
cuted at Yincheſter on the twenty ninth Day of November; and George Brook 
was beheaded on the fifth of December; but then the Hand of Juſtice was ſtopp'd, 
and the King was pleas'd roſhew Mercy after this peculiar Manner. After the 
Death of the three laſt nam'd Delinquents, he ſign'd three other Warrants for 
the Execution of the Lord Cobham, the Lord Grey, and Sir Griffith Markham, 
upon a prefix'd Day; but before that Day he privately ſign'd another Paper, 
written with his own Hand, and directed to the Sheriff, by which he coun- 
termanded the former Warrants. And that this gracious Deſign might be ma- 
nag'd with Secrecy, and produce an agreeable Surprize, he ſent the Paper by 
Mr. * Gybbe, a Scotch Man, and one utterly unknown to all in Office upon 
this Occaſion, appointing him to deliver it in ſuch a Manner, that it might not 
take Effect, 'till after their ſeveral Confeſſions, and at the very Point of their 
Execution; all which was exactly perform'd. At which Moment it was re- 
markable to ſee how the Offenders upon their Knees lamented and deteſted 
their Crimes, and moſt of all applauded and extoll'd the King's uncommon 
Tenderneſs and Commiſeration. But tho? they were thus pardon'd, yet they 
were carry'd back to the Tower; where the Lord Grey not long after dy'd, 
which extinguiſh'd that Barony and Family which had formerly produc'd many 
valiant and worthy Men. Sir Griffith Markham after ſome Time was ſet at 
Liberty, and retired beyond Sea, where he liv'd long after ina very mean Con- 


dition. The Lord Cobham likewiſe was afterwards diſcharg'd from his Impri- 
ſonment, but depriv'd of his Eſtate, living many Years in great Penury and Mi- 


ſery; and in his Perſon ended that noble Family, which had flouriſh'd in great 
Honour for many Ages Sir Walter Raleigh was detain'd ſeveral Years in the 
Tower, where with great Reputation he ſpent his Time in Writing one of the 
nobleſt Hiſtories in the World; and might have continu'd a happy Man, had 
he never been releas'd. | 4 
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As ſome have thought this whole Conſpiracy, as well as that of the Gowrjes 
in Scotland, to have been only a State Trick to weaken a Party, ſo molt are of 
Opinion that the Part of Sir alter Raleigh, ſo great a Man and a Proteſtant, 
was all Riddle and Myſtery. Weldon, if he may be credited, has ventur'd to un- 


The Caſe of 


Sir Walter Ra- 


fold this, and tells us, "That the greateſt Evidence againſt Raleigh was Cob. kigh. 


ham's Accuſation, whom he only deſir'd might appear Viva Voce, and he 
would yield without further Defence; but his Enemies knowing that Cobham 
neither would nor could accuſe him, they made uſe of Made, the Lieutenant 
of the Tower and Cecil's great Confident, to perſuade him to Sign a Paper of 
Accuſation againſt him. This being refusd, at laſt ade prevail'd upon Cob- 
ham's Weakneſs to ſet his Hand to a blank Paper, over which Fade wrote the 
Accuſation. Cecil therefore upon Raleigh's Trial, often asked him if he would 
confeſs, provided Cobham accus'd him under his Hand? Raleigh reply'd, That 
he knew Cobham a weak Man, and knew not how far he might be inſuar d; 
but was confident he would not accuſe him to his Face, and therefore he bad 
no reaſon to venture his Life upon it. On this Defence he inſilled 'till nine 


at Night; at laſt his Fate carry'd him againſt his Reaſon, and he conſented that 


upon producing of Cobham's Hand he would yield, when immediately that Pa- 
per was produc'd, which was really his Hand, but the Contents the Contri- 
vance of Wade. Afterwards the Queen falling into a deſperate Sickneſs, 
which the Phyſicians thought incurable, Sir Walter Raleigh, being an excel- 
lent Chymiſt and Maſter of all Kinds of Learning, undertook and perform'd 
the Cure; for which he would receive no other Reward, but that his Majeſty 
would ſend certain Lords to the Tower to examine the Lord Cobham, HY hether 
he had at any Time under his Hand accus'd him of Treaſon, Whereupon the 
King ſent ſix Lords, who were Enemies to Raleigh, to make Enquiry into this 
puzling Aﬀair. Cobham proteſted, That he never did or could accuſe Sir Wal- 
ter, but acknowledg'd that he was by a Slight prevail'd upon to ſet his Hand 
to a Blank-Paper, but never knew what the Contents of it were to be. The ſix 
Lords returning to the King, made one of them their Spokeſman, who ſaid, 
Sir, my Lord Cobham has confirm'd all that ever he wrote or ſaid; which was 
a horrid Equivocation, for *tis true, he made good whatever he wrote, but 
he wrote nothing to accuſe Sir Walter Raleigh. Thus was the Kingdom abus'd, 
according to FWeldon's Account, and Sir Walter much more; who by that 
Means was afterwards brought to entire Ruin. 


Spotſw. II. The King being now happily and peaceably eſtabliſh'd in his Throne, 
Mae, like a Wiſe and Pious Prince, proceeded to conſider the State of the true Reli- 


ion in his Kingdom. He found a great Difference ariſing between the Epiſco- 
pal Party, and thoſe call'd by the Name of Puritans, and both active in attain- 
ing their Ends, and that ſeveral Petitions were exhibited to him for the Refor- 
mation of Abuſes in the Church; therefore at the Importunity of both Parties 
he appointed a ſolemn Conference at Hampron-Court, to be held by ſome Biſhops, 
Deans and Doctors, together with ſome of the molt grave and modeſt among the 
Complainers. The Biſhops were thoſe of Canterbury, London, Wincheſter, 
Durham, Worceſter, St. Davids, Chicheſter, Carliſle and Peterborough; the 
Deans were thoſe of the Cappel, Chri/t-Church, Worceſter, Wr:/tminſter, 
Paul's, Cheſter and Windſor, together with Doctor Field and Doctor King. 

For the Petitioners were Doctor Reyno/ds, Doctor Spark, Mr Knewſtubb, and 
Mr. Chatterton. All theſe being call'd into the Privy-Chamber, his Majeſty 
ſpoke to this Effect; That following the Example of all Chriſtian Princes, who 
uſually began their Reigns with the Eſtabliſhment of the Church, he had now, 
at his Entring upon the Throne, aſſembled them, for ſetling an uni firm Or- 
der in the ſame, for planting Unity, R Diſſentions, and reforming 
Abuſes, which were naturally incident to all Tolitick Bodies. And that he 
might not be miſapprehended, and his Deſigns in aſſtmbling them a 
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he declar'd that his Meaning was not to make any Innovation of the Govern. 
ment eſtabliſh d, which he knew was approv'd of God, but to bear and exa- 
mine the Complaints that were maae, and remove the Occaſion of them; there. 
fore he deſir d the Petitioners to begin, and fo ſhew what were their Grievances, 
Doctor Reynolds with the other three, falling upon their Knes, after a ſhort 
Preamble, reduc'd the Matters in Queſtion into two Heads; ſome he ſaid con- 
cern'd the Doctrine of the Church, and others the Government. Concerning 
the Doctrine, that in the Books of Articles, ſome Things were obſcure, and 
ſome Things defective, which they deſir'd to be ſupply'd and explain'd, of 
which he nam'd ſome particulars; which being a while diſcuſs'd and debated, 
and the Doctor profeſling he had receiv'd Satisfaction, the King ſaid, That if 
theſe were their greateſt Grievances, ſuch Importunity needed not to be us'd ro 
him, and that a more private Courſe had been better. Then proceeding to 
ſpeak of the Government of the Church, they complain'd of the Want and 
carcity of ſufficient Miniſters in every Pariſh, of the Subſcription urg'd to the 
Common-Prayer Book, the Cenſures inflicted by Lay-Chancellors, the Croſs 
in Baptiſm, the Ring in Marriage, the Surplice, and ſome other Circumſtan- 
tials. After about three Hours Debate, they were all commanded to meet 
again in the ſame Place ſome few Days after, at which Time they were to know 
his Majeſty's Pleaſure concerning theſe Matters. 

At the appointed Day, which was the eighteenth of January, the Biſhops, 
Deans and Doctors of the Arches being call'd firſt, the Arch-Biſhop preſented 
certain Notes of Explanation of the Liturgy, which theKing had recommended 
to the Biſhop's Care. Accordingly the King queſtion'd them concerning the 
Exerciſe of the High-Commiſſion, the Oath Ex Officio, the Cenſure of Ex- 
communication, and the Matter of Subſcription; and when they had anſwer'd 
to all Points to his 12 Satisfaction, Doctor Reynolds and the others were 
deſir'd to appear in the Chamber, and the aforeſaid Explanations read to them, 
with which likewiſe they profeſs'd to be ſatisfy d and content. The King upon 
this expreſſing a great Satisfaction with what had paſs'd among them, feri⸗ 
ouſly exhorted them to the Preſervation of Unity, and the Biſhops to treat their 


Inferiors with all Lenity, and uſe the mildeſt Methods for reclaiming thoſe 


who were of a contrary Opinion; warning the others alſo to beware of Obſti- 
nacy in their Opinions, and Diſobedience to the Orders of the Church. O4e- 
dience and Humility, added he, are the Marks of good and honeſt Men, ſuch 


as believe you to be; but I fear many of your Sort are humorous, and too 


buſie in perverting of others. The Exceptions againſt the Common-Prayer 
Book, as I perceive, are Matters of meer Weakneſi, and they who are diſtreet 
will be gain d by Time and gentle Perſwaſions ; and if they be indiſcreet, it 
#s better to remove them, than the Church ſhould ſuffer by their Contentions. 
For the Biſhops I will anſwer, That it is not their 2 immediately to eu- 


force Obedience, but by Fatherly Admonitions and Conferences to gain thoſe 


that are diſaffeffed ; but if any be of an obſtinate and turbulent Spirit, I 
will have them inforc'd to a Conformity. Neither tell me, That the wearing 
of a Surplice, or uſing the Croſs in Baptiſm, can diminiſh the Credit of Mini- 


ers that were formerly of another Opinion; for that is the Scotch Argument, 


The King's Wiſ- 
dom. 


e 


when' any thing was concluded not agreeing with their Humours, the only 
Reaſon for their Diſobedience is, that it ſtands not with their Credit to yield, 
having been ſa long of a contrary Opinion. I will have none of that, but 
that a Time be limited by the Biſhops of every Dioceſe, and. ſuch as will not 
ſubmit, whoever they are, let them be remov'd; for we muſt not prefer the 
Credit of a few private Men to the general Peace of the Church. Through- 
out all this remarkable Conference, in every Point that was mov'd, or came to 
be diſcuſs d, the King ſhew'd ſuch a Knowledge and Readineſs, as rais'd no ſmall 
Admiration in all the Hearers. The Lord-Chancellor Egerton being ſurpriz d 


to ſee him ſo expeditious and perfect in all Kinds of Divinity, ſaid, 7; ** 5 
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had often heard and read, that a King was a mixt Perſon with a Prieſt, bur ne- 
ver found it verify'd "rill that Day. And Arch-Biſkop Yhitgift, a moſt learn- 

| ed and pious Man, went further, and ſaid, He was verily perſuaded that the 
King ſpoke by the Spirit of God. This great Man, who had the higheſt Con- 
cern for the Church, finding the King inclinable after this to make ſome Alte- 
rations, is faid to have dy'd of Griet on the twenty ninth of February. He 
was ſucceeded in his See by Richard Bancroft Biſhop of London, but not with 
the ſame Spirit; for what Mhitgift ſtrove to effect with Sweetneſs and Gentle- 
neſs, Bancroft proſecuted with Rigour and Severity, to the great Weakning of 
the Church, as many have rationally believ'd. | 

Beſides the main Fruit of this famous Conference, the uniform Settlement of 

the Church, ſeveral other important Matters were at the ſame Time projected, 
and by his Majeſty's provident Care had then their Conception, tho? after 
Times brought them to Perfection. The firſt was his ſacred Order for a new new mn 
Tranſlation of the Holy Scriptures, according to the Originals, as alſo for an _ Fw 
uniform Reading of them in all Churches. To which pious End, three ſelet 
Companies from London and the two Univerſities, molt skilful in Languages, 
being N oc after long Conference, much Reading, and diligent comparing 
of former Tranſlations, it was publiſh'd in due Time, and to this Day conti- 
nues in Uſe. The King's ſecond Project was, that as in England, ſo alſo in 
Ireland, Wales, and the Northern Parts, the ſame Religion might be fully 
planted and eftabliſh'd. .W hich Purpoſe he fo zealouſly proſecuted, eſpecially 
for the Kingdom of Scotland, that he held it not ſufficient to join theſe two 
Crowns into one temporal Monarchy, unleſs he ſaw them united in the Rites 
and Government of one Spiritual Hierarchy. Nor was his Wiſdom leſs con- 
ſpicuous than his Zeal, in making ſo. happy a Choice of ſuch Exgliſh Divines, 
as not long after were ſent for this Deſign into Scotland. The chief of whom 
was Doctor George Abbot, afterwards Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, whoſe La- 
bours, as Speed aſſures us, were a Document to others, how admirably ſucceſs- 
ful is true Learning, where it is guided by true Prudence, and Piety to God is 
join'd with Charity to Men. But notwithſtanding all the King's Care, the je- 
ſuits being in hopes to catch ſomething by troubling the Stream, flock'd into 
England in great Numbers; and the King perceiving that their near Approaches 
put his Perſon and Religion into Danger, he iſſu'd out a Proclamation, com- 1 5 — 
manding all Prieſts and Jeſuits to depart out of the Kingdom, and if any of os as 
them ſhovld preſume to return again, they ſhould be proſecuted according to ?rizf. 
Law. This ſomewhat allay'd the Heats and Hopes of the Jeſuits, and their 
Correſpondents; but it made Way for more dark and ſecret Conſpiracies, which 
they afterwards put in practice. Another Proclamation came out for Unifor- 4/ fr Us- 
mity in Religion, according to Law, and to reduce thoſe who had not receiv'd . 
Satisfaction at the Conference at Hampton-Court; for now it became a doubt- 
ful Queſtion among many, whether the Jeſuits or the Nonconformiſts were 
greateſt Enemies to the Church of England. The Conſequences of this were 
found to be afterwards, that of the ten thouſand Miniſters in England, not 
above forty nine ſtood out and were depriv'd. After this there came out many 
other Proclamations, againſt Monopolies, Salt-Petre Men, Purveyors, Cart- 
Takers, and other inſolent Officers that were grievous to the Subject. 

* The King's firſt appearing abroad was privately, to viſit ſome of his Houſes, 
for naturally he did not love to be gaz'd on; and thoſe Formalities of State 
which ſet a Luſtre upon Princes in the Peoples Eye, were but ſo many Bur- 
thens to him: For his private Recreations at home, and his Hunting Exerciſes 
abroad, were his greateſt Delight, when he met with the leaſt Company. Con- 
tinuing in the Tower, in order to paſs through the City in State, he took 
great Pleaſure in baiting of Lions; and the firſt Parliament being to meet on 


the nineteenth Day of March, he with his Queen and Prince Henry, four Days (The Ki ride 
before, rod from the Tower to Whitehall, having his Eyes entertain'd 5 don in State. 
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the Pageants and Splendor of the City, and his Ears fil'd with the Compli- 
ments and Applauſes of the People. But he was not like his Predeceſſor, 
Queen Elisabeth, who with a well- pleas'd Affection met her Peoples Accla- 
mations, thinking moſt highly of her ſelf when ſhe was born upon the Wings of 
their humble Supplications. He endur'd this Day's Fatigue with Patience, and 
that of his Triumphal Riding to the Parliament, as not expecting to meet with 
the like again ; but afterwards in publick Appearances, eſpecially in his 
Sports, the Acceſſes of the People render'd him ſo impatient, that he often di- 
ſpers'd them with Frowns, and ſometimes with Curſes: So various and noted 
are the Natures and Actions of Princes, that the ſame Perſon may paſs for a 
good Man, that will not be accounted a good Prince. 

At the Opening of the Parliament, the King was pleas'd to entertain them 
with a very long and extraordinary Speech, containing great Variety both as 
to the Matter and Method, in which he interweav'd the Rights and Duties of 
the Monarchy, with the Privileges of the Subject, ſo that all Men thought it 
worthy of Commendation. In ſpeaking of the Prerogative he declar'd, That 
the Difference between a rightful King and an uſurping Tyrant was this; that 
the Latter thought his Kingdom and People were ordain'd for the Satisfaction 
of his Deſires and unreaſonable Appetites ; while the Former, on the contrary, 
acknowledg'd himſelf to be ordain'd for . the Mealth and Proſperity 


of his People, and that in theſe conſiſted hWrincipal worldly Felicity. And 
a little after he ſaid, That as the Head tis ind for the Body, and not the 
Body for the Head; ſo muſt a righteous King know himſelf to be ordain'd for 
his Feople, and not his People for him. Theſe and many other Paſſages gave 
a general Satisfaction, but ſome Things he ſaid concerning Religion were not 
ſo univerſally receiv'd: For the Romani/is were uneaſie at. his ſaying, They 
were unſufferable in the Kingdom, as long as they maintain'd the Pope to be 
their ſpiritual Head, and to have Power to dethroue Kings. On the other {ide 
the Separatiſts were offended at his acknowledging The Roman Church to be 


our Mother Church, tho defild with ſome Infirmities and Corruptions, and his 


declaring, That if the Papiſts would lay aſide King-killing, and ſome other groſs 
Errors, be would be content to meet them half Way, /o that all Noveltzes 
might be renounc'd on either Side. So that every one grounded his Hopes, or 
his Fears, upon the Shallows of his own Fancy, not exactly knowing what 
Courſe the King would ſteer. But in general the Parliament applauding the 
King, and admiring his Abilities, made a Recognition of his Right to the 
Crown of England, to which they oblig'd themſelves, their Heirs and Poſte- 
1. 5 that the King as it were triumph'd upon a Throne of the Peoples Love 
an ut y. . . 

One of the great Deſigns of the King was to have an intire Union made be- 
tween the twoKingdoms of England and Scotland; accordingly the Parliament 
paſs'd an Act to authorize certain Commiſſioners, namely fourteen of the chief 
Lords of the Kingdom, and above double the Number of Commoners, to manage 
and effect that laudable End. Theſe Commiſſioners, any eight of the Lords 
and twenty of the Commons, had Power to aſſemble, meet, treat and conſult 
with certain ſelect Commiſſioners to be nominated and authoriz'd by the Par- 
liament in Scotland, concerning ſuch Matters and Cauſes, as they in their Wiſ- 
doms ſhould think convenient and neceſſary, for the Honour of the King, and 
che common Good of both Nations. In order to promote this great Work, the 
King caus'd himſelf to be proclaim'dKing of Great Britain, and the Names of 
England and Scotland to be diſcontinu'd ; the Scorch Coins were made current, 
and the Engliſh Ships had St George's and St. Andrew's Crofles quarter « toge- 
ther in their Flags. But all theſe Deſigns had not their defir'd Effects, as ap- 
pear'd afterwards; but ftill many wiſe and good Laws paſs'd in this Parlia- 
ment, too numerous to be recited in this Place. Only we ought not to omit 
mentioning the King's Religious Care of the Church, which, to the W on 
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Blemiſh to the laſt Reign, was much endanger'd and threaten'd by the ſeveral 
Alienations of its Lands and Revenues, which were often granted to ſuch as 
had leaſt Right to them. To prevent the like Miſchiefs, it was Enacted; The Churches 
That neither Arch-Biſhop, nor Biſhops ſhould alienate; aſſure, give; grant, 2 e 
« demiſe, or in any fort convey, no not to the King himſelf, his Heirs or Suc- 85 
ceſſors, any of the Honours, Caſtles, Manors, Lands, Tenements, or Here: 
« ditaments, being Parcel of the Poſſeſſion of his Archbiſhoprick, dr Biſho- 
« prick; and if any ſo were made, to be utterly void and of none EffeR, not- 
* withitanding any former Law, Statute, Act or Ordinance to the contrary. 
Beſides this laudable Care, the Clergy in Convocation, by the King's Directi- 
ons and Authority, did many Things to the Honour and Eſtabliſhment of the 
Church of England, and made many excellent Canons, which are in Force to 
this Day, and are the laſt that had a full and legal Sanction. The Parliament 
having ſate almoſt three Months, the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons made 
a long Speech anſwerable to that made before by the King, after which it was 
on the ſeventh Day of July prorogu'd to the ſeventh of February following. men jroregs'd. 
In relation to Foreign Affairs, King James had hitherto been conſider'd in 
two Capacities, one as King of Scotland, in which he was in perfect Amity with 
the Spaniard, and the other as King of England, which caus'd him to be at 
Enmity with that Monarch; but he as Rex pacificus choſe the beſt from both, 
and ſtood altogether for the Olive-Branch. Therefore when at his firſt Arrival 
in Exg/and, he found Letters of Repriſal granted againſt the Spaniards, he 
firſt caus'd them all to be call'd in, and then conſented to a Treaty of laſting 
Peace and Amity. In which Treaty, negotiated at London, the Commiſſio- 
ners for the King of Eng/and were the Earls of Dor/er, Nottingham, De- 
 wonſhire, and Northampton, and Secretary Cecil, lately made Viſcount Cran- 
burn; for the King of Spain were the Conſtable of Caſſile, the Earl of Villa 
Mediana, and Alexander Robidins Profeflor of Law; and for the Arch-Duke 
were the Count de Aremberg, Richardot Preſident of the Privy-Council, and 
Werreikin principal Secretary. By theſe a Peace was concluded, conſiſting of , 4 Tay 
many Articles, which were ſaid to be very advantageous to the Spaniard, and jriuining. 
in a great Meaſure purchas'd by the Gifts of the Conſtable of Caſtile, which land an Spain, 
were ſo rich and numerous, that there was not one Courtier of Note who did 
not taſte of Spain's Bounty either in Gold or Jewels; and we are told that 
Audley-End, and other magnificent Structures had their Foundation from Ha- 
niſh Gold. The Treaty being finiſh'd,' the King of Spain, beſides the Conſta- 
ble of Caſile, ſent la Syerra his Great Chamberlain, accompany'd with ſeve- 
ral Marqueſſes, Earls and Barons, who arriving in England with great Pomp, 
were by the Karl of Devonſhire, on the nineteenth of Auguſt, brought to 
Court; where the King in his Chappel, and in the Prefence of the Commiſſi- 
oners and other /ngliſh Lords, while the Conſtable held the King's Hands be- 
| tween his own, took his Oath upon the Holy Bible, religiouſly to obſerve and 
keep all the Articles agreed *** in the ſaid League ar Bay © | 
In March foltewing, the Earl of Norringham, Admiral of England, was A D. 
ſent into Spain, in like manner to take the Oath of the Spaniſh King; who ac- 6 
company'd with three Lords, many Knights, Gentlemen, and others, to the . 
Number of ſix hundred and fifty, on the fifteenth of April arriv'd at the Groyne, Reg. 3. 
from whence he was conducted three hundred Miles to Falledolid, where the 4, 24:57 
King of Spain then kept his Court, being entertain'd in all Places at that King's i» Spain. 
Charge, with ſuch 3 Proviſions and Demonſtrations of Joy, as plain- 
ly manifeſted the great Satisfaction the Spaniards had in the Exgliſß Amity. 
Indeed they were aſtoniſh'd at the Splendor of the Embaſſie, and the Beauty of 
the Gentlemen that made up the Retinue: For the Jefuits had reported that the 
Engliſb had all the Uglineſs of Hell, as a Puniſhment for their Apoſtacy from 
Rome; but when they beheld the Looks of Angels, they with Indignation re- 
ſented the Impoſtors of their ONIONS "om Lord Ambaſſador being arriv'd 
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at Court, he caus'd Thomas, Knolls to deliver the Preſents ſent from the King 

of England, which were fix ſtately Horſes, with Saddles and 2 richly 

imbroider'd, three for the King, and three for the Queen; two Croſs-Bows, 

with five Sheafs of Arrows; four Fowling-Pieces, inlaid with rich Plates of 

Gold, and a Couple of Lyme-Hounds of ſingular Excellencies ; all which the 

King and Queen very kindly receiv'd. On the thirtieth of May, the Lord 

Ambaſſador N to appear, the King came forth into a large Room; 

where having a Table ſet before him, and a Bible very reverently laid upon it, 

together with a Crucifix, the Arch-Biſhop of Toledo read the Oath, while the 

Lord Ambaſſador held the King's Hands between his own, and the King kneel- 

ing down, laid his Hands upon the Book, and after his Oath ſubſcrib'd the Ar- 

Awther io ticles formerly concluded.” While the Earl of Nottzngham was thus imploy'd 

Flanders in Spain, Edward Earl of Hartford was likewiſe ſent to Albertus and Iſabella, 

Arch-Dukes of Auſtria, to take their Oaths, for Confirmation of the ſaid Ar- 

ticles of Peace; which were taken at Bruſels the firſt Day of May, with ex- 

traordinary State and Solemnity. After which, as the Earl beſtow'd on the 

Arch-Duke's Servants, to the Sum of three thouſand Pounds, ſo the Arch- 

Duke at his Departure preſented the Earl with a Jewel worth nine hundred 

Pounds, and a Suit of Arras worth three hundred, and bore his Charges all the 

Time of his Stay at Bruſſels. Thus was King James truly ſtil'd Rex Pacificus, 

being now in full Peace and Amity with all the Princes of Chriſtendom ; a 

Happineſs which few of his Anceſtors ever enjoy'd ; which continu'd Peace, 

as ſome have thought it the Glory, ſo others have accounted it the great Un- 

Oftend tate» happineſs of his whole Reign. Before the full Concluſion of it, the ſtrong 

2 Span- Town of Oftend, after above three Years Siege, and the Deaths of above a 

; hundred and twenty thouſand Men on both Sides, was taken by the Marqueſs 
Spinola, for which he was highly honour'd by the King of Spain. 

In theſe peaceable Times, the munificent King open'd new Fountains of Ho- 
nour, beginning firſt with his ſecond Son Charles Duke of Albany, then but 
four Years of Age, who with unuſual Pomp and Solemnity was created Duke 

Several new of Tork. Afterwards keeping St. George's Feaſt at Greenwich, the King there 
renale, made two Knights of the Garter, namely Duke U/rick Heir of Norway, and 
Brother to the preſent Queen Arne, and the noble Lord Henry Howard Earl 

of Northampton. A few Days after, in the Hall at Greenwich, richly hang'd 

with Arras, he created three Earls, one Viſcount, and four Barons ; namely 
Secretary Cecil, and Viſcount Cranburn, Earl of Salisbury; Thomas Cecil, 

Lord Burleigh, and his eldeſt Brother, Earl of Exeter; Sir Philip Herbert, 
younger Brother to the Earl of Pembroke, Earl of Montgomery; Robert Sid- 

ney, Baron of Penſhurſt and Lord-Chamberlain to the Queen, Viſcount Liſle; 

Sir John Stanhope, Vice-Chamberlain to the King, Lord Stanbope of Har- 
rington ; Sir George Carew, Vice-Chamberlain to the Queen, Lord Carew of 
Clopton ; Mr. Thomas Arundel of Devonſhire, Lord Arundel of Varder; and 

Mr. William Cavendiſh, Lord Cavendiſh of Hardwick. Not long after, on the 

 Dowglils er fifteenth of June, a notorious Scotchman, call'd Thomas Dowglaſi, was com- 
; mitted to the Tower, being ſent into Zxg/and three Days before by the Count 
Palatine of the Rhine. His Offence was, that he had counterfeited the King's 
Privy-Seal to ſeveral Princes of Germany; one to the Arch-Biſhop of Colozgn, 
another to the Arch-Biſhop of Trzers, another to the Duke of Cleves, another 

to the Arch-Biſhop of Mentæ, and a fifth to the Count Palatine of the Rhine. 

Of all which, being examin'd and convicted, he was drawn on a Hurdle into 
Smithfield, and there hang'd and quarter'd. On the twenty ſeventh of Auguſt, 

the King with his Queen made a Viſit to the Univerſity of Oxford; where 

their Entertainment was ſuitable to the Dignity of their Perſons, and the Ho- 

nour of ſo noble and auguſt a Body. | 
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Speed, 
Sporſw. —_— . e * 1 1025 ; 1 . 
Bakr. III. whims at Thin s appear'd in a moſt happy and peiceable Condition, 1 
der. ar. no Storms abroad, no Troubles at home, there was ſuddenly detected a horri- 
de, ble Conſpiracy againſt the King, and the whole Body of the State of England; 160 5. 
of ſuch a prodigious and infernal Nature, as no Age or Hiſtory can parallel : Reg. 3. 
proceeding from a reſtleſs Spirit of Envy, and an implacable Zeal inflam'd againſt 5 
the Proteſtant Succeſſion and Religion. This had its Riſe and Foundation in rf at 
the latter End of the laſt Reign, when Pope Clement the Eighth publiſh'd his 
bold Breves in England, to exclude the King of Scotland from the Succeſſion ; 
but all Endeavours failing then, and in the Beginning of this Reign, new and 
unheard of Attempts were now put in practice to ſupport a deſperate Cauſe. 
The principal Contriver of this black Conſpiracy was Robert Catesby, a Gen- 
tleman of great Account in Northamptonſbire, deſcended from that famous 
Catesby, who had been chief Counſellor to King Richard the Third, to whoſe 
Family the Divine Vengeance had now ordain'd a diſaſtrous Period: This raſh We arte, 
Gentleman, not able to perform the Work alone, drew in many to aſſiſt EA 
as Thomas Piercy, Thomas Winter, John Graunt, Ambroſe Rookwood, Chri- 
ſopher Wright, Francis Treſham, Guido Fawks, and at laſt Sir Everard Digby, 
all zealous Papiſts and Promoters of the Catholick Cauſe. Five of theſe meet- 
ing together behind St. Clement's Church, and conſulting by what Methods they 
might retrieve their declining Cauſe, Pzercy immediately propos'd the killing 
of the King, and offer'd to perform it at the hazard of his own Life: But 
Catesby, who had a much deeper Contrivance in his Thoughts, reply'd, That if 
he ſhould ſucceed, the Catholick Cauſe would be no better, while the Prince 
and Ditke of York were alive; and if they were remou'd, ſtill the Counſellors, 
Nobility, Judges, Knights, and many others would remain, ſufficient to croſs 
all their Purpoſes : Therefore he had thought of a ſafer and more EffetFual 
Way, which was at one Time and with one ſignal Blow to cut off all their 
Enemies; by blowing up the Parliament-Houſe with Gun-Powder, at the very 
Moment the King and the Eflates of the Realm were aſſembled. This was ap- Thr grind 
proy'd on by all, as a noble and extraordinary Project; but firſt it was thought . 
proper to ask the Opinion of their Ghoſtly Fathers, and be inform'd of the 
Lawfulneſs of the Fact, from Henry Garnet, Ofwold Teſmond, and John Ge- 
rard Jeſuits; who being conſulted applauded the Enterprize, aſſuring them, 
They might proceed with a good Conſcience and perform the Deed, face the 
Deſign was againſi Hereticks and Excommunicated Per ſons. 
Having gain'd this Point, and being ſatisfy'd in their Conſciences, for their 
greater Security, they proceeded to take an Oath of Secrecy, Swearing to each o- 
ther. By the ſacred Trinity and the bleſſed Sacrament, which they were then going Their Oath of 
to receive, that neither directly nor indireftHy,by Words or Circumſtances, they "He * 
diſcover the Purpoſe they had taken to any whomſoever, nor would deſiſt from 
performing the ſame, without leave from their Aſſociates, The Oath was ad- 
miniſter'd in the Preſence of Gerard the Jeſuit ; and having heard Maſs, and 
receiv'd the Sacrament, Prercy was appointed to hire a Houſe cloſe adjoining to 
the Upper Houſe of Parliament, for the more ſafe and ſecret Working of their 
Mine deſign'd for the Powder. This being obtain'd, and Guy Fawks aſſuming 
the Name of John Johnſon Servant to Mr. Piercy, about Chri/imas, in the 
Year 1604, they began their Work with no ſmall Labour and Difficulty, in 
digging through a vaſt thick Wall; and had ſeveral Intermiſſions, by reaſon 
of the Prorogation of the Parliament from the ſeventh of February to the 
third of October, and laſtly to the fifth of November. About Cand/emaſs they 
had almoſt wrought their Mine through the Wall, when ſuddenly they heard 
a Noiſe in the next Room , which threw them into a great Conſternation, for 
fear of a Diſcovery ; but ſending Guy Fawks to find out the Occaſion, he 
brought advice, that it was a Cellar where Sea-Coals had been laid, which 
were now under Sale, and the Room offer'd to be let for a yearly 1 200 
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Room being directly under the Parliament-Houſe, and moſt proper for their 

Purpoſe, was immediately hir'd by Mr. Pzercy, who brought thirty ſix Barrels 
Hen fed of Gun-Powder from Lambeth, and placing them in this Cellar, cover'd them 
— 1 wa over with great Quantities of Sea-Coal, Billets and Faggots. 

The firſt Part of the Plot being brought to fo hopeful an Iſſue, it now re- 
main'd to conſider what was to be effected, when the fatal Blow ſhould be given: 
For tho” the King and Prince might be flain, yet the Duke of 7974 and the La- 
dy Elizabeth would till be fafe, and conſequently their main End endanger'd 

Their ſcre tal 54 not defeated. Therefore Piercy, by reaſon of his Acquaintance in the Houſe, 
$4992: undertook to ſecure the Duke of Tori; and for ſurprizing the Lady Elizabeth, 
they agreed upon a Match of Hunting near to Dunchurch, where under Co- 
Jour of Sport they might draw 72 7 together, and ſecure her at the Lord 
Harrington's Houſe in Warwickſhire, wher ſhe then reſided. The next Doubt 
they propos'd was where to procure Mony and Horſes; for which Digby made 
offer of tifreen hundred Pounds, Treſham of two hundred, and Pzercy promis'd 
to bring all he could gather from Northumberland Rents, which he thought 
would amount to four thouſand Pounds, and to provide ten Horſes for his 
Share; not doubting, when having the Heir Apparent in their Hands, but they 
ſhould find Means for their Purpoſe. A third Queſtion propos'd, was what 
Lords they ſhoultl ſave from going to the Parliament ; which they agreed tobe 
as many Catholicks as they could prevent with Conveniency. Next it was 
mov'd amongſt them, what Foreign Princes ſhould be acquainted with their 
Deſigns, and whoſe Aid they ſhould ſeek: In which it was agreed, That none 
of them ſhould be made privy to the Conſpiracy, as fearing they could not ob- 
tain their Secrecy; but for Aid after the Work perform'd, they might have 
Time to apply themſelves to France, Spain or Flanders. Laſtly they reſolv'd 
to make the beſt Uſe of the Lady Elizabeth, and to proclaim her Queen: To 
which purpoſe they had a Proclamation form'd, in which no mention was made 
of altering Religion, becauſe they wanted ſufficient Forces; and*till they could 
ſufficiently ſtrengthen their Party, they would not acknowledge the Fact to 
be theirs, but uſe their Endeavours to charge it upon the Puritans. 

Thus far the monſtrous Deſign was carry*'d on with a promiſing Aſpe& to all 
the Conſpirators; and now all Dangers being foreſeen, and all Engines provi- 
ded againſt the fifth Day of the next November, there remain'd nothing but 

the Performance of the laſt Act of the intended Tragedy. But of a ſudden 

the infernal Secret, cover'd with all the Clouds of Darkneſs, and ſecur'd by all 

the Fences of Human Policy, was brought to Light after a wonderful Manner. 

The Lord Monteagle, Son and Heir to the Lord Morley, being in his Lodg- 

ings at ſeven at Night, was ſurpriz'd with a Letter given him by one of his 
Footmen, who receiv'd it in the Street from an unknown Perſon, with a ſtrict 

The Pot fot Charge to put it into his Maſter's Hand. The Letter was this: My Lord, Out 
any f the Love 1 bear to ſome of your Friends, I have regard to your Preſerva- 
tion; therefore would adviſe you, as you tender your Life, to invent ſome 
Excuſe to ſhift off your Attendance at this Parliament : For God and Man 

have concurr'd to puniſh the Wickedneſs of this Time, Think not ſlightly of 

this Advertiſement, .but retire your ſelf into your Country, where you may 

expect the Event in Safety: For tho there be no Appearance of any Stir, yet 

| | I {ay they ſhall receive à terrible Blow in this Parliament, and ſhall not ſee 
: who hurt them. This Counſel is not to be contemn'd, becauſe it may do you 
Good, and can do you no Harm; for the Danger is paſi'd as ſoon as you have 
burnt the Letter: And 1 hope God will give you. the Grace to make good Uſe 


of it, to whoſe holy Protection I commit you. It was only ten Days before the 
Parliament that this Letter was receiv'd, and but twelve Hours before their 
Meeting that the Plot was really diſcover'd ; in which it ſeems wonderful, that 
when ſo many were concern'd in it, it ſhould remain conceaPd for almoſt the 


Space of a Year. Some Advices were indeed ſent to the King, and ſeveral N 
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making themſelves ready, with what Counſelors they could get, went all toge- 


— 


the Council from beyond Sea, That the Papiſts were preparing a Petition for 
a Toleration for Religion at the Meeting of the Parliament, which ſhould be 
© ſo well back 4, that the King would be loath to refuſe it; but theſe were 
only look d upon as little Defigns to put the King in Fear of a weak Party. 
And this Lord, when he receiv'd the Letter, ftill doubted that it was only 
fome private Artifice to deter him from attending the Parliament; but yet out of 
a Tenderneſs to the King's Preſervation, he refolv'd to communicate it to the i 
Earl of Salisbury, the principal Secretary; and going the ſame Night to V hire- 33 
hall, he deliver'd the Letter to him. e Secretary acquainted the Lord. 
Chamberlain, the Admiral, and ſome others of the Council with it; and ex- 
amining every Line of it, reſolv'd to ſhew it to the King at his Return from his 
Hunting at Rayſton, and not to ſearch further till they ſhould hear his Opinion. 

The King returning to London on the laſt of October, the Letter was ſhown 
him the next Day; and having carefully read and conſider'd it, he faid, it was 
not to be contemn'd, for the Stile 1 0 more quick and nervous than that of 
Libels, Taſquils, and the like. The Secretary perceiving the King to appre- 
hend the Matter more deeply than he expected, told him, That the Letter 


ſfeem'd to have proceeded from Folly or Madneſs ; and pointing to that Paſſage, 


© The Danger is paſs d as ſoon as you have burnt the Letter, he ſaid, The 
Warning would be 4 no Ve, if the On of the Letter would remove the 
Danger. But the King defir'd him to conſider the former Sentence, where it be King's 
was ſaid, They ſhould receive a terrible Blow in the Parliament, and not ſee MITES 
c who hurt them, and when he ſhould join that with the other, he ſhould find 

it to be a ſudden Danger there meant, ſuch as Blowing up by Powder, Therc- 

fore he order'd all the Rooms about the Parliament Houſe to be ſearch'd, both 

above and below, to prevent all future Dangers; which Buſineſs, belonging to 

the Chamberlain, was purpoſely deferr'd till the Afternoon before the firſt 
Seſſions of Parliament. At which Time the Chamberlain taking with him the 4 $earch 
Lord Monteagle, who was highly deſirous to fee the Event, went and view'd %. 


all the Rooms, where he perceiv'd in the Vault under the Upper Houſe a great 


uantity of Fapgots, Billets and Coals; and demanding of Whinyard, the 
Neeper of the Wardrobe, to what Uſe he had put thoſe Cellars, he anſwer d, 
That Mr. Piercy had hired the Houſe and Cellar, and the Wood and Coal 
were the Gentleman s Fuel for M inter. The Chamberlain caſting his Eye aſide, 
and eſpying a ſuſpicious Man in the Corner of the Vault, tranſiently ask'd who 
he was, and was anſwer'd, He was Mr. Piercy's Man who kept the Houſe for 
his Maſter. Thus having view'd all Places after a ſeeming careleſs Manner, 
he return'd and made report-of all to the King, which increas'd his Majeſly's 
firſt Apprehenſions; who e gave order for turning up the Wood and 

not 


Coals to the very Bottom; and i ing were found, it was agreed that V hin- 


yard ſhould pretend the Stealing of ſome of the King's Furniture in his Keeping, 


which might give Colour to the Search. A Sir Thomas Knevet, a 
Gentleman of the Privy-Chamber, and a Juſtice of the Peace for Feftminſter, 
was appointed for this Bufineſs; who going thither with ſome few in Compa- 
ny abont Midnight, found a Man ſtanding at the Entrance of the Vault in a 
Cloak and Boots, which he immediately apprehended. Then entering the 


Place, by oxen tiny the Billets and Coals, they ſoon foynd the Serpents Neſt, 


ſtor'd with thirty fix Barrels of Gun-Powder ; and ſearching the Villain who 

ſhould have brooded theſe Eggs, they found abouthim a Dark-Lanthorn, three 
Matches, and other Contrivances to have given Fire to the Train at an | 
exact Juncture of Time. This was Guido Fawks, who paſs'd for Piercys ed 
Man, and was ſo far from relenting, chat he declar'd with an Oath, That if g 
he had been found within the Hoe, he would have blown up himſelf and 

them together. Sir Thomas ſecuring the Man, immediately repair'd to the Pa- 

lace, and ſhew'd the Chamberlain and Secretary how he had ſucceeded ; who 


ther 


=. 
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ther to his Majeſty's Bed-Chamber. The King being awak'd, the Chamber. 
lain, not able to conceal his Joy, cry'd aloud, The Treaſon was diſtover'd, 
and the Traitor in their Hands | Then the Council were order'd to examine 
the Priſoner concerning his Accomplices ; but he, nothing dejected or moy'd 
with ſo honourable a Preſence, boldly avow'd the Fact, and was only ſorry that 
he had fail'd in the Execution, declaring,. That the Devil, and not God had 
betray'd his good Deſign. All that Day he would diſcover no one Aſſociate, 
but took all the Blame upon himfelf, profeſſing he had done it for Religion and 
Conſcience Sake; and ſpeaking of the King, he deny'd him to be his Soveraign, 
in regard he was a Heretick ; and therefore it was no Sin to dellroy him. This 
Fawks Cm. Was his Behaviour for a while; but being convey'd to the Tower, and the 
feſſes al. Rack preſented, he laid open the whole Subſtance of the Conſpiracy, and con- 
feſs'd the whole Truth. . 8 5 
In the Time of this ſtrange Diſcovery, Catesby, Piercy, Winter, Treſham, 
and the younger Frigbt, were lodg'd in the City; who hearing that all was 
diſcover'd, haſtenꝰd into the Country, appointing to meet at Dunchurch in Mar- 
wickſhire, where Digby reſided. John Graunt, with ſome Confederate Recu- 
ſants, had the ſame Night broke open a Stable of one Bourch, a Manager of 
large Horſes, and took away ſeven or eight belonging to certain Noblemen in 
the Country; for he concluded the Conſpiracy had taken Effect, and was pre- 
paring to ſurprize the Princeſs Eligabetb, whoſe Reſidence was not far from 
the Place. But within a very thort Time, Pzercy and others that were fled 
from London, aſſuring them of a total Miſcarriage, they deſperately reſolv'd 
upon a publick Rebellion, and pretending the Cauſe of Religion, endeavour'd 
to draw ſome Companies together; yet when they had gather'd all their Forces, 
they could not produce a hundred Men. In the mean Time Sir Full Grevill, 
n of Warwickſtire, hearing of Graunt's Outrage, and ſup- 
poſing it the Beginning of a Rebellion, ſent Advice to the neighbouring Towns, 
and warn'd them to be upon their Guard. The Sheriff of the County likewiſe 
calling the People to Arms, purſu'd theſe deſperate People from Shire to Shire; 
and Sir Richard Wah, the Sheriff of Worceſterſhire, having found where they 
had taken Harbour, ſent a Trumpet and Meſſenger, commanding them in his 
Majeſty's Name to ſurrender, and promiſing to intercede for their Lives. But 
they, finding their Crimes to be unpardonable, return'd Anſwer, That the 
Sheriff muſt have more 1 Aſſeſtance than he had brought, before be 
could command or compel them. The Sheriff, provok'd by their inſulting An- 
ſwer, prepar'd to attack the Houſe ; and while they made their Defence, it 
happen'd that a Spark of Fire falling among ſome Powder they were drying, blew 
up the Houſe, which ſo ſcorch'd their Faces and Bodies, that loſing their Cou- 
rage, they open'd the Gate, and expos'd themſelves to the Fury of the People. 
The Conſpira- Catesby, Piercy and Sir Thomas Winter joining Backs, and reſolving to die 
bert are taken. rather than be taken, the two firſt were kill'd with one Shot, and the other 
after ſome Wounds was made Priſoner: The two Hrights were alſo kill'd, but 
Rookwood, Graunt, Digby and Bates were taken and ſecur'd. © Treſham had 
ſtaid at London, and changing his Lodgings, thought to have met an Oppor- 
tunity of eſcaping by Sea, but was at laſt diſcover'd ; as likewiſe was Robert 
Winter, with one Littleton, who with all the reſt were committed to the 
Tower of London. Upon Examination, Thomas Winter ingeniouſly confeſs'd. 
the whole Conſpiracy, writing down the Particulars with his own Hand, and 
acknowledging the Offence to be greater than could be forgiven. Digby exte- 
nuated the Crime by the Deſpair to which they were driven, having Hopes 
from the King at his Acceſſion to the Crown, That the Catholicks ſhould have 
a free Toleration of Religion, which being deny'd they had ventur'd. upon 
theſe impious Attempts. Treſham in his Confeſſion nam'd Garnet the Jeſuit as 
rivy to the Conſpiracy ; but afterwards by his Wife's Ioſtigation deny'd it, 
eclaring he had injur'd him, and had not ſeen him for . yet 
a e ee . * 
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Garnet being apprehended after his Death, confeſs'd that they had met ſeveral 
Times within the laſt half Vear. 

In the mean Time the King met his Parliament upon Jaturday the ninth of Ti (cond 
November, and made a long and remarkable Speech to the publick Eſtates; in 3/79. "fr 
which having a gravated the Danger by many Circumſtances, and as much : 
magnify'd the Mercies of God in the Diſcovery, when he mention'd the Trial 
and Puniſhment of the Offenders, he was obſerv'd to retain an excellent Tem- 
per in his Diſcourſe, wiſhing that no innocent Perſon, either domeſtick or 

reign, ſhould, thereby receive any Hurt: For, added he, however the blind e King" 
Superſtition of their Errors in 3 has been the only Motive in this deſpe- mw 
rate Attempt, it muſt not be thought that all who profeſs the Roman Religion 
are guilty * the ſame: For as it is true, that no other Sect, or Hereſie, not 
excepting Turk, Jew, or Pagan, or tho/e that worſhip the Devil, did ever 
maintain by the Grounds of their Religion, that it was lawful and meritort- 
ous to murther Princes or People upon the account of that ; vet it is true on 
the other Side, that many honeſt Men, blinded perhaps pg” wn Opinions of 
Popery, as if they be not ſound in the Real Preſence, the Number of the Sa- 
craments, and ſome ſuch Schoot-Queſtiions, do either not know, or not believe 
at leaſt, all the true Grounds of Popery, which is indeed the Myſtery of Ini- 

uity. And therefore we zuſtly confeſs that many Papiſts, eſpecially our Fore- 

athers, laying their only Truſt upon Chriſt and his Merits, may be ſav' d; 
deteſting in that Point, and thinking that Cruelty of Puritans worthy of Fire 
that will allow no Salvation to any Papiſts. And then concluding that Part 
of his Diſcourſe he declar'd, As on the one Part many honeſi Men, ſeducr'd 
with ſome Errors of Popery, may yet remain good and faithful Subjects; [6 
on the other Part, none of thoſe who truly know and believe the whole Grounds 
of Popery, can prove either good Chriſtians or faithful Subjef#s, Having fi- 
niſh'd his Speech, without further Buſineſs he prorogu'd the Parliament to the 
twenty firſt Day of January next. . | | 

The King's Management and Wiſdom in this Affair was highly applauded, A. D. 
and univerſal Rejoicings appear'd among the People; inſomuch, that the Am- 1606. 
baſſadors of the King of ain and the Arch-Duke made Bonfires, and threw Reg. 4. 
Mony among the People in Token of their great Satisfaction. And on the 5 
fourth of January the Spaniſh Ambaſſador deliver'd a Preſent to his Majeſty 
from the King his Maſter, conſiſting of fix Jennets of Andaluſia, with Saddles | 1 
moſt richly imbroider'd, and Trappings of fine Cloath of Tiſſue. This was a 
Preſent ſent before any Knowledge had of the Powder-Plot; but as ſoon as 
this was known, there was immediately another Preſent ſent from the Queen 
of Spain to the Queen of Eaglens, purpoſely to congratulate the King's happy 
Deliverance from the execrable Treaſon, and brought by Don Jobs de Mendoſa, cmpratulari- 
which was a curious Robe of Murry Sattin, twice embroider'd about every 9 au Foo 
Seam and Skirt with Gold; the fore Part of which was ſet with forty eight“ * 

Tags three Inches long of beaten Gold, hollow within, and fill'd with Amber- 
Greeſe: Alſo two large Chains of Gold, two rich Carkanets, a Velvet C 
with Gold Buttons, finely enamel'd, and a Girdle ſuitable to the Buttons; all 
which were preſented together in a capacious Veſſel of Gold, in Form of a 
Baſon: So that it ſeems none more rejoic'd for the Overthrow of this Plot for 
the Catholick Cauſe, than the Catholick King himſelf. And now King James 
was not unmindful of the Lord Monteagle, the firſt Diſcoverer of this Conſpi- 
racy ; for he gave to him and his Heirs for ever, two hundred Pounds a Year in 
Fee- Farm Rents, and five hundred Pounds a Year beſides, during his Life, as 
a Reward for his good Service. HE iff 

On the twenty firſt OY of January the Parliament again met according to 8 95 
the Prorogation; and ſix Days after a Commiſſion was directed to ſeveral Lords 4 l, 
and Judges of both Benches, for the Trial of the ſeveral Conſpirators, namely, 


Sir Everard Dxby, Knight, John Graunt, Ambroſs Rookwood, and Robert 
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ment of the 
Conſpirators. 


| The People in 4 
Confternation. rity, the publick Satisfaction was ſtrangely diſturb'd by a ſudden Rumour and 


Winter, Eſquires, Thomas Winter, Robert Keys, Thomas Bades, and Guido 
Fawks, Gentlemen or Yeomen. Theſe were all fairly convicted and condemn'd 
to die; and on the Thurſday following Sir Everard Digby, Robert Winter, 
Graunt and Bates were accordingly drawn, hang'd and quarter'd at-the: Weit- 
End of St. Paul's Church in London; and on the next Day, the other four, 
Thomas Winter, Keys, Rookwood and Fawks, were after the ſame manner ex. 
ecuted in the Parliament Yard at Weſtminſter. Of all whom, none was fo 
much lamented as Sir Everard Digby, and not without Cauſe; for he was a 
noble Perſonage, and of excellent Parts, and had it ſeems been ſabrilly'drawn 
in, and bound to Secrecy by Oath, when he leaſt imagin'd ſuch a Treaſon. 
Not long after, Henry Garnet, Provincial of the Engliſh Jeſuits, was arraign'd 
at Guild-Hall, for concealing: and promoting the aforeſaid Treaſon, where he 
was condemn'd to be drawn, hang'd and quarter'd ; and accordingly on the 
third Day of May, he was drawn from the Tower tothe Weſt- End of St. Paul's 
Church, and there executed. At his Death he acknowledg'd his Crime, 
begg'd Forgiveneſs, and exhorted all Catholicks never to attempt any Treaſon 
againſt the King or State, as a Method to which God would never give Succeſs. 
Beſides thoſe who fuffer'd Death, ſome others were brought into Danger and 
Trouble; particularly Henry Lord: Mordant, and Edward Lord Sturton, who 
were brought from the Tower to the Star- Chamber; where tho' they were 
not charg'd with any direct Point of Treaſon, yet were obliquely accus'd of 
neglecting to appear at the Parliament, according to the Summons; for which 
Neglect alone, without any further Charge, the former was fin'd ten thouſand 
Marks, and the latter ſix thouſand, and both to be Priſoners during the King's 
Pleaſure. But the Burthen fell heavier u the Earl of Northumberland, 
who after them being brought to the Star- Chamber, was more directly charg'd 
with Circumſtances concerning the Treaſon, eſpecially with regard to Thomas 
Piercy, whom he had admitted to be one of the King's Gentlemen-Penſioners, 
without adminiſtring to him the Oath of Supremacy, knowing him tobe a 
Recuſant ; for which he was puniſh'd with a thirty thoufand Pound Fine, For- 
feiture of all his Offices, and Impriſonment during the King's Pleaſure 
While the Patliament was ſitting, and all Men in a pleafing State of Secy- 


Outcry at Court, That the King was ſtabb'd with an invenom'd Knife at Oliug, 
twenty Miles from London. Upon which the Court Gates were immediateſy 
ſhut, and double Guards ſet in all Places about the City, and all Mens linds 
were infinitely confounded: and diſtracted: But within two Hours all theſe 
Clouds were diſpers'd, and a new Sun-ſhine. appear'd, when it was unqueſtio- 
nably known, that the King was ſafe, and in perfect Health: For which a Pro- 
clamation was immediately iſſu'd out, to ſignifie the ſame to the People; and 
that Afternoon the King came himſelf to Mbiteball, where innumerable Mul- 
titudes, tranſported with Joy, came flocking to ſee him. And ſo general was 
the Triumph, that the Span; Ambaſſador gave Sir Lewis Lewknor, Maſter 
of the Ceremonies, a valuable Chain of Gold for bringing him the News. Tho? 
afterwards, according to Sir Richard Baker; it was thought by ſome, that this 
Rumour was politickly invented to cauſe the Parliament and People to be more 
tender of the King's Safety; and by making them more ſenſible what a Treaſure 
they enjoy'd by his Life, they might more willingly part with their Treafure 
for his well-living. However it was happy for the King, for the Parliament 


did every y og cs might oblige his Majeſty, and gave him three intire Sub- 
1 


ſidies, and fix Fifteenths ; beſides four Subſidies of four Shillings in the Pound, 
granted him by the Clergy of the Realm in Convocation, 'The Parliament 
likewiſe made many material Laws for the Diſcovery and Suppreſling of Po- 
piſh Recuſants; and they attainted the Blood of thoſe Traitors that were exe- 


cuted, as alſo thoſe who were-ſlain in the Field, or dy'd in the Priſon. And 
to compleat all, With Hearts full of Affection for God's great Deliverance of 
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© © the whole Kingdom from Ruin and Deſolation, they made a ſpecial AR to 


have the fifth Day of November for ever ſolemniz'd with publick Thankſgiv= 7 ith N 
« 1ngs: 5 the Diſcovery of the Treaſon to God; inſpiring the King with November 


* a divine Spirit to interpret ſome dark Phraſes in the Letter, above and be- 
« yond all ordinary Conſtruction. When this and many other Acts had paſs'd 
the Royal Aſſent, on the twenty ſeventh of May the Parliament was prorogu'd 
to the eighteenth of November. | | | 
And here happily ended that famous Conſpiracy, call'd the Cun- Poteder- 
Plot, the Blackneſs of which hath been ever ſince annually diſplaid by the 
molt eloquent Tongues and Pens in the Kingdom; which Thnanus calls ſuch à 
Monſter of Conſpiracies as no Age or Country did ever produce; in which the 
King, Queen, the Royal Family, Nobility, Prelates, Judges, Knights and 
Gentry, and in effect the whole Body of the Kingdom, were to be extermina- 


made a Holy- 
Day. 


ted; ſo that it might be well call'd a Wickedneſs beyond Expreſſion, as well 
as Excuſe. Yet fo different are the Notions or Intereſts of Mankind, that 


Garnet and the reſt of the Traitors executed for this Plot, were afterwards 


reputed and pronounc'd Martyrs for the Catholick Cauſe by the College of 
Jeſuits in Rome. 


Beer. IV. This laſt threatning Storm was ſucceeded by a Calm of ſeveral Years, 
5-7. Without any violent Agitations, or many memorable Actions; in which Plea- 
Nr. Fa- (ures, Entertainments and Expences, took their ſeveral Turns in Court, City 
*. and Country. All which were introduc'd by the Arrival of Chriſtianus King 
of Denmark, Brother to the Queen, who having been long expected, with 
eight Ships enter'd the River Thames, and anchor'd before Grave's- End, be- 

ing met the next Day by King James with Prince Henry, and ſeveral of the 
Lords inBarges, who formally conducted him te London, where he ſtaid above 
three Weeks. In which Time he was entertain'd with all the Magnificence 
that could be invented, the King and he riding in great State through the City, 
where ſtately Pageants were erected in many Places; and after he had been 
ſhown all the chief Buildings and Rarities of the City, had been feaſted by the 
King, by the Earl of Salisbury four Days together at Theobalds, and had ſeen 
Tilting, Fencing, 1 and many other Exerciſes, on the twelfth of 
a conducted by the King, the Queen and Prince, and many great Lords; 
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of Denmark. 


he took Shipping, and in eight Days arriv'd ſafe in Denmark: A peculiar Hap- 


pineſs when Princes can converſe together like private Perſons, and are not 

pt aſunder by Jealouſies of State. After the King of Deamark's Departure, 
on the twenty third of September there arriv'd in London, Francis Prince of 
Vaudemont, third Son to the Duke of Lorrain, accompany'd with ſeven Earls, 
ten Barons, forty Gentlemen of Quality, and a hundred and twenty others; who 
all went by Coach to the King at Hampton- Court, where for fourteen Days to- 
gether they were feaſted, and royally entertain'd, and then return'd home, 

On the eighteenth Day of November, the Parliament according to Proroga- 


with Scotland, which was much urg'd by thoſe who knew the King's Mind: 
Among whom Sir Francis Bacon, now his Majeſty's Sollicitor, was a principal 
Inſtrument, who came prepar'd for it, and firſt mov'd the Houſe of Commons, 
That the. Scors might be Naturaliz'd by Act of 'Parliament; which was op- 


The fig. 
tion met again at Weſtminſter, where the main Conſideration was the Union "ot Jr 


pos'd by ſeveral ſtrong and modeſt Arguments. After many ſeveral Debates 


and Arguings on both Sides concerning this remarkable Affair, on the laſt Day 
of March in the following Y ear, the King ſent for both Houſes of Parliament to 
Whitehall, to whom in «Yr Speech he earneſtly preſs'd the Matter, and 
declar'd, That as there was but *Unns Rex, fo there ought to be but UVnus 
« Grex, and Vasa Lex; and that his Intention was not, as ſome idly alledg'd, to 
give England the Labour and Sweat, and Scotland the Fruit and Sweet; and 
. ße profeſs'd, he ſought this Union only to advance the Greatneſs of the Em- 
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« pire here in England, yet with ſuch Cautions as might ſtand with the Weal 
The Purliamen Of both States. He likewiſe gave diſtin Anſwer to Objections againſt, and 
againſt an Uni- the Inconveniencies ariſing from this Union; but all did not fatisfie the Par- 
my Scot. jjament, who ſtill apprehended the King's Partiality to his Countrymen, and 
f that Damage would proceed from an Union, where the Laws and Government 
were of different Natures. The Scote would by no means leſſen, or in any 
Degree derogate from the Dignity of their long continu'd Monarchy; and the 
Engliſh thought they had no Reaſon to yield to them, and derogate from them- 
ſelves ; and ſo the Matter reſted in this Seſfion of Parliament. They ſtil! fear'd 
that the King would have ſuch an Influence upon the Judges, that the Scores 
would be Naturaliz'd too ſoon, therefore they would not be acceſſary to it; 
which not ng Honey was confirmd in Calvin's Caſe of the Poſt-nati, and re- 
. ported by the Lord Chief- uſtice Cook, the Lord Chancellor Z/e/mere, and 
moſt of the Judges of the Kingdom, in the Zxcheguer Chamber, tho* many Ar- 
guments were brought againſt it. On the fourth Day of July, the Parliament 
were again prorogu d firit to the ſixicenth of A ovember next, and then to the 
ninth of February in the Year 1602. | | 
Dilubances p Before the Parliament broke up, ſome Diſturbances happen'd in the Midland 
the Midland Parts of the Nation, as in Northamptonſhire, Warwickſhire, and Leiceſterſhire, 
* where many aſſembled together, fir ſt not in a treaſonable, but in a riotous and 
felonious Manner, throwing down many Incloſures, and committing many. 
Outrages of the like kind, and all without any particular Head. Till at length 
there aroſe a mean Perſon, call'd John Reynolds, whom they nam'd Captain 
Pouch, becauſe he wore a large Leather Pouch by his Side, declaring to the 
reſt, That in that be had ſufficient to defend himſelf againſt Oppoſers ; tho' it 
| afterwards appear'd that all the Magick in that Repoſitory lay in a Piece of 
Green Cheeſe. A Proclamation was iſſu'd out, ſtrictly commanding them to 
ſurceaſe their Diſorders, and declaring them Traitors if they perſiſted ; but this 
had no Effect, till the King ſent the Earl of Huntington, the Earl of Exeter, 
| the Lord Zouch, and Sir Edward Cook, Lord-Chief-Juitice of England, to ſup- 
reſs them by Force of Arms, and to puniſh the Levellers according to the 
Nin of their Crimes; ſome by Death, as for Treaſon, and others by Fines, 
as for Riots; of the former Kind Captain Pouch was made an Example, which 
put an End to the Ditturbance. Belides this Inſtance of ill diſpos'd Perſons of 
the meaner Sort, the Earl of Tyrone, ungratefully forgetting the King's Cle- 
mency to him, together with Tirconell, the Lord of Dun: annon, and ſe- 
veral other Iriſh. Lords, fled into Foreign Parts, purpoſely to ſollicit thoſe 
Princes againſt. their own: Soveraign, and to offer the Kingdom of Jrelaud to 
the Pope; all which was immediately ſignify'd to the Realm by Proclama- 
tion. | | | | 
Now the King paſs'd his Time in Eaſe and Diverſions; and in the Month of 
June, being attended by ſeveral Lords, he din'd with the Lord-Mayor of Lon- 
don, Sir John Watts; who after Dinner preſented him with a Purſe full of 
| Gold, and humbly beſought his Majeſty, that he would be pleas'd to be free of 
The King made his Company the Cloth-Workers. To which the King graciouſly condeſcended ; 


cf work. and thereupon call'd to Sir William Stone, Maſter of the Company, and fami- 
ers, liarly ſaid, Stone, give me thy Hand, I am now a Cloth-Worker ; and in 


Token of my ſpecial Favour to this Society, I do here give a Brace of Bucks 
yearly for ever to this Company, at the Election of the Maſter and Wardens : 
At which Time alſo many Lords and Gentlemen were made free of the Cloth. 
Workers. In the following Month, the King and Prince, with many Lords, 
din'd at Merchant-Tailors Hall, where the Maſter and Wardens of that Society 

proveniny his Majeſty with a Purſe of Gold, giving him humble Thanks for 

onouring their Company, with his Royal Preſence: And likewiſe ſhew'd him 

a Roll wherein were regiſter'd the Names of ſeven Kings, one Queen, ſeven- 

teen Princes and Dukes, two Dutcheſſes, one Arch-Biſhop, thirty. one Earls, 


ſixty 


"= 


* 
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ſixty ſix Barons, ſeven Abbots, ſeven Priors, with a great Number | 

and Eſquires, who had been free of that Company; 0 his Majeſty gest. 
one accepted, but told them, That he himſelf was already free of another 

ompany ; but the Prince his Son ſhould be free of theirs, and that be would 
ſee the Garland put on his Head. Whereupon the Maſter preſented the Prince 4 the Ping 
alſo with a Purſe of Gold, which he graciouſly accepted, and ſaid That not only 9 the Mer- 
himſelf would be free of the Merchant-Tailors, but the Lords alſo that were ere. 
with him ſhould do the lite; all which was perform'd with no ſmall Solemnity. 

And now the King proceeded to his wonted Bounty in new Creations, and New ?romorins. 
by a Writ call'd Sir Thomas Knevet to the Parliament by the Name of Baron | 
of Eftrick; and the next Day Sir Julius Cæſar, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was {worn a Privy-Counſellor. Not long after Sir Jervis Clifton, Knight, was 
call'd to the Parliament by Writ, by the Name and Title of Baron of Layton 
Brameſiwold ; whoſe only Daughter and Heir was ſoon after marry'd to Ey ſine 
Stuart, Baron D' Aubigny in France, ſole Brother to the Duke of Lenox, 
whom he afterwards ſucceeded in that Dignity. And as the King in the laſt 
Year was pleas'd to advance two great Men to the honourable Order of the 
Garter, namely, the Earl of Salisbury, and Thomas Howard Viſcount Bindon; 
ſo in the following Year, and the Month of May 1608, he rais'd two others Ao 
to that Honour, namely George Earl of Dunbar, and Philip Earl of Montgomery; _. 
the former of which left both his Honour and Life not very long after, and 1608. 
was magnificently interr'd in the Abby Church at We//minſter. | Reg 6. 

Tho” the Affair of the Union was not approv'd by the Parliament of Eu- 
gland, yet that of Scotland at this Time was more inclinable to join in it, eſpe- 
cially when they found the King of Englaud ſo zealous for it. He naty- 
rally thought that the Work would be more eaſily effected, if a Beginning was 
made in Scotland, and therefore he call'd a Parliament in that Kingdom, 
which was held by Lodowick Duke of Lenox, as Commiſſioner for his Ma- 
jeſty, in the Room of the Karl of Montroſi then deceas'd. The Eſtates, to ſa- . Scots in 
tisfie the King's Deſire, did allow all the Articles concluded by the Commiſſi- e iv a» 
oners in the Treaty, with this Proviſo, That the ſame ſhould be in like man- 
« ner ratify'd by the Parliament of England, otherwiſe the Concluſions taken 
« ſhould not have the Force of a Law: And it was alſo declar'd, That if the 
Union ſhould take Effect, the Kingdom of Scotland notwithitanding ſhould 
remain an abſolute and free Monarchy ; and che Fundamental Laws receive no 
c Alteration. But after all the King's Endeavours, by means of the Suſpici- 
ons of the Engliſh, and the Stiffneſs of the Scorch, the whole Deſign fell 
and ſunk to nothing; and all that, was obtain'd from the 'ZEngiih: Par- 
liament, was, That the Laws of Hoſtility, anciently made between Eu- me De/gn 
land and Scotland, were repeal'd, that the old Reſentments which caus'd the“ 
Diſunion might be remov'd. And in the ſaid Act they provided, That if a 
« natural born Engliſhman did commit any Miſdemeanor in Scotland, and fly 
into England, he ſhould be try'd where he was taken, and not carry'd- into 15 
Fot land to receive Sentence there; *till ſuch Time as both Kingdoms ſhall | 
£ be made one in Lawsand Government. And further they proceeded not; for 
they found and fear'd the old Enmity would for ſome Time continue: For 
ſince the King's coming into Eng and, the looſe and unſettl'd Borderers, that 
liv'd upon Spoil and Rapine, had upon theſe new Changes committed new 
Outrages ; who tho' they were ſuppreſs'd by the Garriſons of Berwick and 
Carliſle, and many of them made Examples, yet Cuſtom and Habit had bred 
a natural Fierceneſs in them, which nothing but new Laws and Uſages could 
fully reſtrain. The Laws made in Scotland to the Prejudice of the Engliſh, 
were likewiſe repeal'd ; ſo that all Paſſages were made and left ſmooth on both 


Sides, for future Times to accompliſh that Work. ; 
This Year was ſomewhat remakable for the Execution both of Prieſts and sene 7m 


'Pirats ; for on the eleventh of April, George Jervis a ſeminary Prieſt, and the *. 
7 66 a twenty 


| o 


* 
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twenty third of June following, 7 homas Garnet a Jeſuit, were both executed 
according to Law at Tyburn ; and the latter had the Favour offer'd him to be 
ardon'd, if he would but take the Oath of Allegiance, which he uttterly re- 
fus'd. About the ſame Time there were many famous Eugliſh Pirats, ſome of 
whom likewiſe turn'd Mahbometans, and liv'd in great State at Tunis, among 
which were Yard, Biſhop, Sir Francis Verney, and Glanville, Theſe and ſe- 
veral others, after many Depredations and outragious Acts at Sea, were ſup- 
preſs d partly by the King of Spam, and partly by the King of England, and 
nineteen of their Aſſociates being taken, were according to their Deterts hang'd 
at Wapping. 3 | | 
Tie rf In t © Cove Year the Lord-Treaſurer, Thomas Earl of Dor ſet, being at the 
Dorſet's Death. Council-Table at Y/hitehall, dy'd ſuddenly, while he was pulling out ſome 
Papers of his Title to Lucies Lands in Kent, which put an End to that Diſpute 
which he had brought before the Council. His ſudden Death, and effeminate 
Life, gave Occaſion to his Enemies to make ſevere and unuſual Interpretations ; 
but his Head being open'd, there were found in it certain little Bags of Wa- 
| ter, which by breaking might naturally cauſe ſuch a Death. He was un- 
Salisbury made doubtedly of excellent Parts, and in his Place exceeding induftrious; in which 
| '@ Treaſmer. he was ſucceeded by the famous Earl of Salisbury, a Courtier and Politician 
| from his Infancy ; tho' Nature was not propitious to his Outſide, as having a 
crook'd Back, yet ſhe ſupply'd that Defect with admirable Endowments of 
Mind, The Earl of Northampton was alſo made Lord Privy-Seal, and theſe 
| were the two prime Miniſters of State, upon whoſe Shoulders the King laid 
nn the main Burden of all his Aﬀairs. Another great Miniſter was the Earl of 
| Suffolk, who was made Lord-Chamberiain; but he came far behind in the Ma- 
nagement of the King's Buſineſs, having a Spirit of a groſſer Nature, fitter to 
4 a FW h and compoſe the Differences of a diſorder d Court, than thoſe of 
a Kingdom. | 
x £0 Being ſupported by theſe Counſellors, the King joining with Henry t 
A. D. Fourth of . ab undertook a Mediation between the King of Spain ad = 
1609. Confederate States of Holland, and brought them to a Treaty o Amity, in 
Reg. 7. which the States were acknowledg'd Free and Independant ; and this after they 
Ane be- had manag'd a famous and bloody Conteſt of above forty Years Continuance. 
ela. This was the firſt Scene in which King James appear'd abroad, either as a Party 
or Mediator, ſince his Acceſſion to the Throne of Eagland; and tho' the 
Treaty prov'd of extraordinary Conſequence, yet it is ſaid that his Part in 
it was as mean as that of the King of France was glorious; and his Conduct 
towards the States, for whom he mediated, and towards France with whom he 
join'd, was quite different from the Methods and Maxims of his renown'd Pre- 
deceſſor. For beſides ſeveral unuſual Condeſcentions tothe euch in the Per- 
ſons of his Ambaſſadors, which gave Foreigners a mean Idea of his Govern- 
ment, he was tax'd with being ſubtle and inſincexe in the Treaty which he ap- 
ar'd to promote and incourage. And what Opinion the French Miniſters 
ad of him in this Affair, appears from the, printed Negotiations of Jeaunin, 
the chief Agent for France, who in ſeveral Letters to the French King his Ma- 
ſter, wrote That King James was never hearty in the Treaty, but had all along 
condenn'd the Hollanders for throwing off the Soveraiguty of Spain, upon the 
Account of its bad Example. In Anfwer to one of which Letters, King 
Henry, whoſe Opinion of King James was never very great, own'd his Know- 
ledge of that King's ill Intentions towards the States, and withal told Jeaunin, 
That his Carriage did not break bis Sleep'; and concluded his Letter with an 
Expreſſion of Contempt, rarely us'd among Princes of that Rank, I knrowhis 
Capacity, and the Inclinations of his Subjetts. # 
About this Time, the Suburbs between Londox and Weſtminſter had many 
ruinous Piles of Buildings, which Age had worh out, and Induſtry and Riches 
began to revive. Among the reſt the Lord-Treaſurer Salisbury, out of fox = 
tables 
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Stables of Durbam-Houſe in the Strand, erected a noble Fabrick to be Rival 
to the Old-Change, which the King by his Preſence dignify'd with the 7% New, x- 
Name of Britain's Burſe, ſince call'd the New- Exchange. But he took parti- 3 4% 
cular Notice of the increaſing Buildings upon the new Foundations, which he | 
look'd upon as a weakly Conſtitution in the Head of the Kingdom, as drawing 
a Flux of Humours and Diſeaſes too near the Court ; beſides he fear'd the 
Plague might endanger Mhitehall, if that Diſtemper increas'd. And therefore, 
with mature Deliberation of his Council, he forbad all new. Buildings to be on Building 
erected for the future, within two Miles of the City; and by Proclamation ſtrictly 2oviices. 
commanded, if any were made, 23 ſhould be pull'd down, which however was 
not obſerv'd till ſeven Years after. On the eighth of May, by another Proclama- 
tion the King prohibited all Foreign Nations, that after Auga/t they ſhould not 
Fifh upon any of the Coaſts of England, Scotland or Ireland, nor the adjacent 
Ifles, without the ſpecial Licence from the Commiſſioners, ordain'd for that 
Purpoſe. At this Time the making of Allum, which hitherto with great 
Charges had been brought from Foreign Parts, was by ſeveral that labour'din 
it, and now laſtly 0 Sir John Bourchier brought to Perfection in England; 
and thereupon the King prohibited upon Pain of Confiſcation any Allum to be 
— 3 beyond the Seas, and aſſum'd the whole Trade and Buſineſs of it 
LO NLIMIEIT, | | 1 5 
At this Time Prince Henry, arriving at ſixteen Years of Age, began toſhow A. D 
himſelf in a more Heroick Manner than was uſual with Princes of his Time, 
by Tikings, Barriers, and other Martial Exerciſes on Horſeback ; which caught 1610. 
the Peoples Eyes, and made their Tongues the Meſſengers of their Hearts, in Reg. 8. 
daily extolling his hopeful and gallant Behaviour to Admiration. Being 
thus qualify'd, the King now thought him full Ripe for the Honour of 
Knighthood, in order to which, according to an ancient Cuſtom, the King 
receiv'd an Aid of his Subjects throughout Euglaud, which was levy'd with 
great Moderation. Then to add new Splendot to this glorious Youth, he not Pe Henry 
long after created him Prince of Wales, after this ſolemn Manner: Garter r | 
King at Arms bore the Letters Patents, the Karl of Sui the Robes of Purple 
Velvet, the Earl of Huntington the Train, the Earl of Cumberland the Sword, 
the Earl of Rutland the Ring, the Karl of Darby the Rod, the Karl of Shrew/+ 
bury the Cap and Coronet, the Karl of Nottingham and Northampton ſup- 
ported the Prince, who was only in his Surcoat and Bare-headed. Being con- 
ducted in that Manner to the King, and attended by twenty five Knights of the 
Bath of eminent Note, Secretary Salisbury read the Letters Patents, while the 
Prince continu'd upon his Knees before the King; and at the accuſtom'd Words 
the King inveſted him with the Robe, the Sword, the Cap and Coronet, the 
Rod and the Ring, and then with a Kiſs the Solemnity ended. After this, it 
was thought proper that he ſhould keep his Court by himſelf 3, and there- 
upon Sir Thomas Chaloner, a learned Gentleman, who had before been his 
Governor, was now made his Lord-Chamberlain, Sir Edward Philips his 
Chancellor, and all other Officers aſſign'd him belonging to the Court of a 
Prince, which was kept at St. Zames's. In all his Management he ſhew'd He hu 4 di. 
himſelf ſo ripe for Majeſty, that he ſeem'd to be à King while he was yet “ Ce, 
but a Prince; and all Mens Eyes began to be fix'd upon him as the great Hopes 
of the Nation, to the increaſing Jealouſie of the King himſelf, who now en- 
deavouring to find a ſuitable Match for him, ſent Sir Charles Cornwallis, Am- 
baſſador into Spain to treat with that King for his eldeſt Daughter; but this 
never met with the defir'd Effect. . Bah | 
This Year prov'd fatal to King Henry the Great of France, who in the midft . nes 
of all his Grandeur and Glory, was by one Revillack aſſaſſinated and flain in , 
the open Streets of Paris, to the Surprize of all Chriſtendom. It has been ob- 5...” 
ſerv'd, That this great Man, when he came firſt to the Crown, was a profeſs'd 
Proteſtant; but finding himſelf in a tottering Condition among enn Soh- 
| | jets, 
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jects, he began firſt to comply with them in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs; which yet ſo 
little ſatisfy'd the Jeſuits, that one of their Inſtruments ſtabb'd him into the 
Mouth with a Knife, without much Hurt: Upon which Accident an Intimate 
of his freely told him, That the Hand of God was viſible in this Action; for 
he had now deny'd his Religion but with his Mouth ; but let him take Care of 
denying it with his Heart, for if he did, he fear d God would ſirike him there 
alſo: Both which were remarkably accompliſh'd. The Contagion and Fear 
4 Proclamation of this Blow ſoon reach'd into England, where the King by Proclamation ſtrictly 
«gat Jeſuin. commanded all Jeſuits and Prieſts out of the Kingdom, and all Recuſants to 
their own Houſes, and not to come within ten Miles of the Court, without 
ſpecial Licenſe. Then to ſecure all his Subjects, he caus'd *em to take the Oath 
of Allegiance ; which the Parliament, then fitting, both Lords and Commons 
began, and the reſt of the People follow'd, to the King's great Satisfaction. 
Then turning from Matters of Policy to thoſe of Trade, upon the humble Pe- 
7% £:-India tition of the Eaft-India Merchants, the King was pleas'd to enlarge their Pa- 
Company ga- tents granted them by Queen Eligabeth, gave them a Charter to continue for 


bliſh'd. ever, and enabled them to be a Body Corporate; which ſo incourag'd the Mer- 


chants, that they built a Ship of twelve hundred Tun, the greateſt that was 
ever made in this Kingdom by Merchants; which the King and Prince ho- 
nour'd with going to Debrford to ſee it, and then nam'd it The Trades In- 
creaſt: And at the ſame Time $ove to Sir Thomas Smith, Governor of that 
Company, a fair Chain of Gold, with a Jewel, wherein was his own Picture. 
But this great Ship, having been in the Red-J2a, and returning to Banthem, 
was there unfortunately Loft, and moſt of her Men caſt away. But then the 
King himſelf built the fineſt Man of War that was ever known in England, be- 
ing of the Burthen of fourteen hundred Tuns, and carrying ſixty four Pieces of 
great Ordnance ; which he gave to his Son Prince Henry, and nam'd it after 
is own Dignity, The Prince. | 
The fifth 5g. But long before theſe Tranſactions, the Parliament that had been prorogu'd 
on of the firſs in the Year 1607, met again on the ninth Day of February, and continu'd ſit- 
Y ting a great Part of the Year with fewer Compliments, and leſs Satisfaction 
than formerly. For the King and his Friends were now labouring hard, and 
uſing all Methods and Arguments to induce them to grant new Supplies of Mo- 
ny, when many thought there was no juſt Occaſion; and there wanted not ſome 
in both Houſes that openly ſaid, THE W HOLE WEALTH OF En- 
land was not ſufficient for the King's vaſi Bounty, and therefore it was in 
vain to give him Mony who would give it away again: For it was ſaid that 
he had made Gold and Silver as plentiful in Zdinburgh, as it was in Feruſalem 
in the Reign of Solomon. Beſides this, they began to complain of general 
Grievances, and of the King's Incroachments upon the publick Liberty, by his 
Proclamation, the High-Commiſſion Court, and by other Means. To put a 
ſtop to theſe and the like Oppoſitions, the King ſummon'd both Houſes of Par- 
The King' liament to Y/hzitehall; where in a Speech he told them, That tho the King's 
Speech, Fleart was in the Hands of the Lord, yet he would ſet it before the Eyes of 
the People; aſſuring them, That he never deſign'd to govern by any Law but 
that of the Land, tho it was diſputed among them, as if he had an Intention 
to alter the Law, and govern by the abſolute Power of a King. He knew the 
Power of Kings, and compar d it to the Power Divine: For as God can 
create and deſiroy, make and unmake at his Pleaſure, ſo Kings can give Life 
and Death, judge all, and be judg'd of none. They can exalt low Things, and 
2 high Things, making the Subjects like Men at Cheſt, a Pawn to take a 
Biſhop or @ Knight. But ſtill all Kings, who were not Tyrants, or Perjur'd, 
would always bind themſelves within the Limits of the Laws; and they 
that perſiwaded them to the contrary, were Vipers and Peſts both againſi them 
and the Common-wealth. Tet, as it was Blaſphemy to wy what ' God 
might do, ſo it was Sedition in Subjetts to diſpute what a King might do ” 
* the 
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the Height of his Power : And as he would not baue q ubjects diſcourſe n 

Power, ſo he would do nothing but what was conſonant to Law and Reaſon. 

After this he proceeded to ſpeak much in Commendation of the Common Law, 

and to thank the Houſe of Commons for burning ſome Papers preſented as 
Grievances, giving them Rules how to receive Grievances, among which, 

They ſhould not meddle with the main Points of Government, which would be 

to leſſen his Craft, who had been thirty Tears at his Trade in Scotland, and 

ſervd an Apprenticeſhip of ſeven Tears here. But after theſe, with more ob- 

liging Expreſſions he ſhew'd the emergent Cauſe of his great Expences, decla- 

ting, Taht when he firſt open d bit Neceſſities to them, his Purſe only labour d, 

but now his Deſires were made ſo publick, his Reputation labour d as well as - 

his Purſe : For the World would think it want of Love in them, or Merit in 

him, that had leſſen d their Hearts, and ty d up their Hands, In Concluſion, 

after the paſſing of many good Laws, which the Reader will meet with in the 

Statute Book, he obtain d one Subſidy and a Fifteenth ; and after this Parliament 

had continu d above fix Years in Being, and had five Meetings, and went through  _ 
a great Number of uſeful Acts, both for promoting many Advantages, and ſup- N 301 
preſſing many Miſchiefs, it was diſſolvd upon the thirty firſt Day of December, * 


mo» : V. All Things being now ina reaſonable State of Quiet and Calmneſs, the. A D- 
Aub, King may be ſaid to live at this Time in the Height of his Diverſions and Ex- © © 
earl. pences, keeping two ſeveral Courts befides his own; for as the Prince was Ma- I 611. 
ſter of St. James's, ſo the Queen was Miſtreſs of Somerſet-Houſe; to which ſhe Reg. 9. 
gave the Name of Denmark-Houſe, and that continu d as long as ſhe liv'd. She 
was not without ſeveral great Men to attend her, for outward Magnificence, 
the Court being then in a continu'd Courſe of Interludes and Maskarades, where 
ſhe and her Ladies, like ſo many Sea-Nymphs, or Nereids, often appear'd in 
ſtrange and various Dreſſes, to the Wonder of the SpeRators; while the King 
himſelf was not a little delighted with ſuch extraordinary Entertainments that 
made the Night more glorious than the Day. She had alſo her particular Fa- 
vourites in one Place, as the King had his in another; for ſhe affected the Earl 
of Pembroke the elder Brother, and he the younger, whom he made Earl of 
Montgomery and Knight of the Garter, But till either not finding him ſuita- 
ble to his Humour or Affections, or viewing another |more agreeable Object, 
his Fancy run with a violent Stream upon a young Gentleman, born about 
Edinburg, of no great Parts or Birth, but of a comely Aſpect, and a courtly 
Addreſs. His Name was Robert Car, who being lately come from France, in 
a Tournament before the King, by a Fall off his Horſe broke his Leg; which 
Accident gave the King occaſion to take Notice of him, and hearing that his 
Name was Car, remember'd he had a Page of that Name when he came firſt 
into England, which was found to be the ſame Perſon. The King recollecting . of 
his Thoughts, fix d them upon this Object of Commiſeration, and gave particu- 1 
lar Orders to have him lodg d in the Court, and to have his own Phyſicians / 
and Surgeons uſe their beſt Endeavours for his Recovery. The King often vi- 
© fited him during his Reſtraint, ſometimes an Hour or more diſcourſing with 
him upon ſeveral Subjects; and tho he found no great Depth of Learning or 
Experience, yet ſuch a ſmooth and calm Outſide, made him judge there might 
be a fit Harbour for his moſt retir'd Thoughts. As ſoon as he recover'd, the 
King with great Satisfaction made him a Knight, and Gentleman of his Bed- 
Chamber, took the Pains himſelf to teach him the Latin Tongue, and laid a 
Foundation by his daily Diſcourſes to improve him into a Capacity of receiving 
his moſtendearing Affections. WT > | ; | 
And now all Addreſſes were made to Sir Robert Car, who was ſaid to be 
Favourite in Ordinary; no Suit nor Reward were manag d but by his Means, 
his Hand diſtributed Favours, and his Hand reſtrain d them; and the Lords 5 
could ſcarce have a Smile h 72 And what greatly added ! 
to 
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to his encreaſing Power was the Death of the Earl of Dunbar, who was the 
| King's old Servant, and the Cabinet of his Secret Counſels; ſo that he ſolely 
took them into his Charge, together with the Office of Lord High- Treaſurer of 
Heis « gre# Scotland, which Staff the other had left behind him: And tho! it could be no 
I mighty Supporter, yet the Credit of it carry'd ſome Reputation into his own 
Country, where it was his Happineſs to be extoll'd, as well as in Eng/and, 

Then further to aggrandiſe this young Favourite, the King created him Baron 

of Brandſpech, and Viſcount Rocheſter, and ſhortly after Knight of the 

Garter, together with his Son Charles Duke of Jork, and the Earlof Arundel. 

Thus was he drawn up by the Beams of Majeſty, to ſhine with the greateſt 

Splendor, often conteſting with the Prince himſelf in his own Sphere. For 

the Prince, being of a high-born Spirit, and meeting with a young Com- 

itor in his Father's AﬀeQions, of a ſhort and ſudden Growth, thought the 

nſect ion would increaſe too near him, and therefore he us'd all reaſonable 

Means to ſtifle and ſuppreſs it : And this Conteſt was gradually blown up by 
ſome Sparks of Love, as well as Emulation, being both amorous, warm and 

youthful, and by Accident fixing their Thoughts upon one Object, contracted 
to a third Perſon, in which the Viſcount gain'd the Superiority, but to his 
final Ruin. | 

A. D In the mean Time, while Fortune thus ſmil'd upon the Viſcount Nacheſter, 
| e it frown'd with as much Severity upon the Lord ry ck a Baron ot the ſame 
1612. Nation, and marry'd into a conſiderable Family in England. This Man too 
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Reg. 10 much valuing himſelf upon his unfortunate Skill in Fencing, undertook a De- 
The Caſe of ſign to affront and diſparage a Fencing-Maſter in his own School, whoſe Name 
ao Sau was John Turner; but he apprehenſive of his Defign, preſs'd ſo rudely upon 
a the Baron, that he puſh'd out one of his Eyes. The Baron being afterwards in 
| the Court of France, where that King freely entertaining him in Diſcourſe, 
| ask'd him how he loſt his Eye; and underſtanding it was done by a Sword, 
without knowing the Circumſtances, he reply'd, Does the Man true that did 
#t The Queſtion from the Mouth of a King blew up new Fires of Revenge in 
the Baron's Breaſt ; and ſeveral Years after, coming into England, he hir d two 
of his Countrymen, Gray and Carliſle, to murther the Fencing-Maſter,. which 
they did with a Caſe of Piſtols at his own Houſe in Whzre-Friars. One of the 
Murtherers was apprehended upon the Borders of Scot/and, the other in a Ship 
bound for Hamburgh; and the Lord Sanquir having abſconded, and hearing 
that no leſs than a Thouſand Pounds was offer'd for his Head, he refign'd him- 
ſelf to the King's Mercy, by the Mediation of Dr. Abbot, now Arch-Biſhop of 
Canterbury, to whom 4 preſented himſelf as an Object of Commiſeration. 
But no Interceſſion could prevail, and their Lives fatisfy'd the Law, without 
His Execution. allowing the Baron the Death of a Nobleman, who in a very penitent Manner 
ſuffer*d before the Gate of Weſtmnſter-hall, , 3 2 515 
Still the juvenile Favourite Rocheſter maintain'd his Ground againſt all Op- 
poſersz and among his chief Friends Sir Thomas Overbury was the Creature he 
moſt particularly honour d with his Familiarity. This begot an Emulation 
between the two great Earls of Salisbury and Suffolk, who ſhould ingroſs him; 
each preſenting, proffer ing, and accumulating Favours upon Overbury's Relations. 
His Father was accordingly made a Judge in Wales, and he himſelf was offer d 
a Place; but being naturally of a rough and inſolent Temper, and ſwell'd with 
being the Confident of ſuch a Favourite, whoſe Munificence could not be retail'd 
without him, he with a kind of Scorn negle&ed both their Friendſhips, and yet 
made uſe of them when he had Occafion. Before that Time the politick Mi- 
niſter, the Earl of Salisbury, had made an Alliance with the Houſe of Soil, 
by marrying his eldeſt Son, the Lord Cranborn, to Catharine the eldeſt Daugh- 
ter of that Family ; and that Reſentments might not become Hereditary, he 
was a great Inſtrument in marrying the young Earl of Eſex to the Lady 
Frances Howard, another of thoſe Siſters. The Earl of Fer was 2 but 
urteen 
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fourteen Years of Age, and the Lady thirteen when they were marry'dz and , Th mo 
therefore he was ſent to Travel in Foreign Countries till Time might capaci- ele Bier 
tate their Co-Habitation, The Lady in the mean Time was kept by her Mo- : 
ther, and eduCited in all the inchanting Pleaſures of the Court; and being a 
celebrated Beauty, every Tongue became an Orator at her Shrine, and the 
Prince himſelf ſent out many amorous Glances as the Ambaſſadors of his Ineli- 
nations, But the victorious Lady more favouring the increaſing Fortures of 
the Viſcount Rocheſter, the moſt zealous of her Adorers, the Prince lighted 
her, as tho“ he had offer'd his Addreſſes more to diſtra& the other's Amours, 
than to purſue his own Deſires. Upon the Return of the Earl of E/ex, the 
Counteſs, who was actuated by the moſt violent Reſolutions of Enj:yment, had 
a double Task to undergo; firſt to hinder her Husband from carnal Knowledge ** of bs 
of her, and then to ſecure the Viſcount's Affections; for unlawful Love al- Ou. 
ways produces the greateſt Jealouſies and Con fuſions. In order to effect her im- 
pious Deſigus, ſhe had recourſe to infernal Arts, and conſul:ed one Mrs. Turner, 
a Doctor of Pliyfick's Widow, whom Prodigality had reduc'd to Poverty, and 
render'd her fit for any Miſchief; and ſhe introduc'd into their Conſultation one + 
Forman an Aſtrologer, and a reputed Magician, who ſupply'd the Lady with 
Charms, Spells and philtrous Potions, both to. debilitate the Ardour of the 
Husband, and to inflame the Paſſion of the Gallant. Theſe Things being ma- 
nag*d and adminiſter'd according to unknown Arts, they gave this uneaſie Wo- 
man Aſſurances of extraordinary Effects. Her amorous lnvitations that drew 
the Viſcount to admire her, were imputed to the Operation of thoſe Drugs he 
had taſted; and the very unnatural Comportment ſhe expreſs'd to her Husband 
was concluded by her to be the Effects of thoſe wonderful Potions and Powders 
adminiſter'd to him: So ready is the Imagination to take Impreſſion of thoſe 
Things we are willing to believe. 
The innocent Earl being made ſenſible of his own Misfortunes, complain'd 
to her Father, in hopes of Relief ; and through his Importunities and Threat- 
nings, ſhe was perſuaded to retire into the Country to Chartley with her Huſ- 
band; where her D.ſappointments ſo enrag'd her Spleen, that the would ſcarce 
afford common Civility to him, and brought her ſelf to a continu'd Melan- 
choly and Sullenneſs. At length ſhe wrote to her wicked Correſpondents For- 
man and Mrs. Turner, That ſhe ſaw little Effect produc'd by all the Potions 
ſhe had given her Husband, for he ſeem d more eager fler her than ever, and 
ſhe was ſenſible that the Viſcount would never love her, if he knew her Hu. 
band enjoy'd her, whom with Difficulty ſhe had put off, but how long ſhe ſhould 
be able to reſiſt his Violence ſhe knew not; and therefore unleſs they deſign'd to 
ſee her the moſt miſerable Creature in the World, thiy ſh:uld ſperdily aſſiſt her, 
and for their Reward they ſhould make their own Propoſals. And now allthe 
abominable Tricks that could ariſe from Sorcery and Female Averſion being 
imploy'd to debilitate the Earl, he at length ſuffer'd her to ſteer her own Courſe; 
and the next Winter came up with her to London, where ſhe us'd all the Or- * Wihuw / 
naments that Art and Nature could invent, to inflame the Viſcount's Affections; Rocheſter 1. 
and her Abſence increafing his Paſſion, they had many repeated Meetings. Sc- #rigues with her 
veral Perſons qualifiy'd for ſuch kind of Offices were iinploy d; and when Na- 
ture was infeebled and exhauſted, new Spirits were purchas'd at the moſt extra- 
- vagant Rates to rekindle their unlawful Fires. Thus the Viſcount triumph'd 
in his Conqueſts, but as to the Heighth of the King's Favours, the great Sali/- 
bury was ſtill an Obſtacle in his Way, ſo that he could not arrive to that Pitch 
of Grandeur in his Time, that he afterwards obtain d. One Thing among the 
reſt, in which he defeated or diſappointed him, was in Moderating the King's 
Bounty to him on this Occaſion: the Kir g had given to Rocheſter five thou- 
ſand Pounds, which this Treaſurer thought too extravagant a Freſent, where 
there was ſo little Merit, therefore he laid the Mony in Silver upon Tables in 
his Gallery at Salisbury Houſe; and having invited the King to Dinner, he S 47 
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made this Room the Paſſage to his Entertainment. The King ſurpriz d at the 
Sight of theſe great Heaps of Mony, ask d for what purpoſe it was aflign'd;, to 
whom the Earl reply'd, That he had Orders from his Majeſiy to give ſo much 
to the Viſcount Rocheſter. The King who either careleſly thought five thou- 
ſand Pounds was no more than the Name of ſo much in Scotland, or ſubtlely 
finding the Treaſurer's Meaning, faid, It was too much for one Man, and made 

The H him becontented with leſs than half of the Sum. But the King was generally pro- 

gende. ſuſe to his Favourites; particularly one Day being in his Gallery at Mhitehall, 
with only Sir Henry Richa young ingenious Knight, and James Maxwell, one 
of his Bed-Chamber; ſome Porters paſs'd by with three thouſand Pounds going 
to the Privy-Purſe: Sir Henry whiſpering Maxwell, the King ask d what he 
ſaid; and being told he wiſh'd for ſuch a Sum, he immediately order'd the Por- 
ters to carry it to his Lodgings, with this Expreſſion, Jou think you have a 
great Reward; but I am more delighted in giving you the Mony, than you in 
rectiving it. 

The Bedy of And now the King caſt his Thoughts towards Peterborough, where the Bo- 
rhe Queen f dy of his unfortunate Mother lay, which he caus'd to be tranſlated to a Magni- 
msd v Wen, ficent T'omb at Weſtminſter, where many ſolemn Ceremonies were perform'd, 
minſter. to pay the laſt Tribute to her Memory. About the ſame Time the King, in 

ſpecial Favour for the preſent Plantation of Engl;/þ Colonies in Virginia, granted 
a Lottery to beheld at the Weſt-End of St. Pauls; of which one Thomas Sharp- 
lys a Tailor of London, had the chief Prize, amounting to four thouſand 
Crowns in fair Plate. This Year was alſo obſervable for the Arrival of Sir Ra- 
bert Sherley, third Son to Sir Thomas Sherley of Suſſex, who for ſixteen Years 

s Robert had betaken himſelf to Travel, and had ſerv'd ſeveral Chriſtian Princes for the 
Sherley's T-4- Space of five Years, but chiefly Rodolphus the Emperor, who for his Services 

" - made him an Earl of the Empire. He afterwards travell'd into Perſia, and 
ſerv'd that Emperor ten Years, who made him General of the Artillery, and 
had ſo great an Eſteem for his Perſon, that he gave him the Lady Tereſia in 

Marriage, whoſe Siſter was one of the Queens of Per/ia; After which, the 
Perſian imploy'd him to ſeveral Princes of Europe; and ſent him in a ſpecial 
Embaſſie to King James in England, to whom he deliver'd his Letters, and 
ſhew'd his Commiſſion ; all which teſtify'd the Perſian's great Love and Affecti- 
on to his Majeſty, with voluntary Offers of free Commerce to all his Subjects 
throughout the Perſian Dominions. After a Year's Stay in Eng/and, in which 
Time his Lady was deliver'd of a Son, to whom the Queen was God-Mather, 
and Prince Henry God- Father, he left the Child in this Kingdom, and then 
with his Lady took Shipping for Perſia. 

' The Arrival It was in the tenth Year of King, Jamey s Reign, and the fixteenth of Octe- 
128 ber, when the illuſtrious Prince Frederick, Count Palatine of the Nhine, with 
55 whom a Treaty of Marriage had been made with the King's Daughter Elixa- 
beth, arrivd at Graveſend; to whom the Duke of Lenox and ſeveral other 
Lords were ſent. by his Majeſty, who conducted him to Whitehall, and from 
thence into the great Banquetting-Houſe; where the King, the Queen, the 
Prince, and the Lady her ſelf, entertain d him after the moſt obligipg Manner, 
and then by Barge conducted him to E ex Houſe, appointed for his Reception. 
It was many Years ſince any King's Daughter had been merry d in Engiand ; 
which now occurring, and to ſo worthy a Prince, was a juſt Cauſeof Triumph 
and Rejoycivg : But according to the frequent Changes of human Happineſs, 
Joy was no ſooner ſet forth, but was purſu'd by an unexpreſſible Sorrow; firſt 
by the Sickneſs, and then the Death of that great Delight and Hopes of the 
8 Nation, Prince Henry, who on the ſixth Day of November was ſnatch d away 
at the Age of cightcen Years, eight Months and ſeventeen Days, Several 
Paſſages are related of this excellent Prince that redound to his Honour; par- 
ticularlyonce when he was Hunting the Stag, it hapen d that the Game was 
- | kill'd, and his Sport ſpoil'd by a Butcher's Dog; at which the Company 9 0 
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vour d to incenſe him againſt the Butcher, and tel him, That if bes Hat her 
had been thus interrupted, he would have ſworn ſo that no Man could have 
endur'd it: Away, reply'd the Prince, all rhe Diverſion in the World is not 
worth one Oath. At another Time, when the French Ambaſſador, upon ta- 


king his leave, ask'd him, Mbat Service he would command him to his Ma- 


ſter, the Prince bad him tell his Maſter What he was doing, being then toſſing 

2 Pike, The World is always ready to attribute the Deaths of beloved Princes 
to unfair Practices, and it became the general Rumour of that Time, that the 
Prince was poiſon'd. We dare not determine that nice Matter, yet the Pre- 
ſumptions ſeem too ſtrong to be bury'd in Silence; eſpecially if we conſider 
the violent Conteſts between him and Rocheſter, and the wicked Practices of 
that implacable Man. For the Prince being an open-bearted Man, and reſent- 
ing every Injury done to his Nation, had once declar'd, That if ever be was 
King, he would not leave one of that Family unpuniſ#'4; and therefore he 
and the Howards could not think themſelves ſecure, till be had paid his Debt 
to Nature; and ſo the manner of his Death was paſs'd over by a Certificate 
from ſome Court Phyſicians, * That his Liver was paler than ordinary, his 
Gall without any Choler in it, his Spleen, Midriff and Lungs were very 
* black, and his Stomach in no Part offended; as if no Poiſon could produce 
ſuch Effects. On the ſeventh of December he was ſolemnly carry'd on a 
Herſe to Weſtminſter, where the Pomp of his Funeral was fully compleated by 
the Tears and Lamentations of the People. 

But all Tears were ſoon dry'd up at Court, where all Preparations were 
making for the Solemnities of a CHriſtmas, and a Marriage between the Prince 
Palatine and the excellent Lady Elizabeth. In order to the latter, on the 
ſeventh of February, the Prince was firſt inſtall'd Knight of the Garter at 
Windſor, together with the Deputy of Grave Maurice of Naſſaw. And on 
8 and St. Valentines Day, the much deſired Marriage was ſolem- 
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niz d after an extraordinary Manner in the Chappel at Mhitehall. The beau- — Eli. 


tiful Bride was publickly led by two Batchellors , her Brother Prince Charles, 
and the Earl of Northampton, Lord Privy-Seal; ſhe being gloriouſly adorn'd 
in White, having a reſplendent Crown of Gold upon her Head, her Hair 
diſhelv'd down her Back, nobly ſhining with Jewels like a Conſtellation, and 
her Train ſupported by twelve young Ladies, finely attir'd with all the Em- 
blems of Innocence. The King himſelf gave her in Marriage, the Arch- 
Biſhop of Canterbury perform'd the Office, and the Biſhop of Bash and Wells 
preach'd the Nuptial Sermon; during which Time, ſome peculiar Coruſcati- 
ons and Lightnings of Joy appear'd in her Countenance, which ſome thought 
to be Preſages of her future Misfortunes, This Marriage was celebrated the 
firſt Night with a magnificent Maſque of the chief of the Nobility, both Lords 
and Ladies; the ſecond Night with another of the Gentlemen of the Midgle- 
Temple and Lincolns Inn; and the third Night with another as remarkable 
preſented by the Gentlemen of the Jnner-Temple and Grays: Inn: And after 
this the Lord Mayor and Aldermen preſented. the fair Bride with a Chain of 
Oriental Pearl, valu'd at two thouſand Pounds. Now when all Things had 
been perform'd for the Honour of this Marriage, which either Love and Ob- 
ſervance could invent, or Art and Magnificence could effect, on the tenthof 
April the illuſtrious Couple took leave of the King and Queen at Rocheſter 3 
and there taking Shipping, they arriv'd not long after at Fluſping: From 
whence the Earl of Lenox, the Earl of Arundel, the Viſcount Liſle, and the 
Lord Harrington waited upon them to their capital City of Heidelberg; being 


both re- 
22 Germa- 
ny. 


receiv'd in all Places as they paſs'd with great Pomp and State. On the fom- 


teenth of June the Engliſh Lords return d home; only the Lord Harington 
dy d by the way at Worms, whoſe Corps was brought over, and anterrd in 
England. A Gentleman much Lamented in his n Perſon, but much more 
in that of his admiral Son, whoſe Deceaſe ſhortly after put a Period to that no- 
ble Family. | . About 


* 
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The Z«rl About the ſame Time dy'd that famous Stateſman, the Earl of Sa/isb1y, and 
Sdibury” Lord Treaſurer of England; a Perſon of admirable Abilities, and ove of whom 
ON Osborn confeſſes, that with all his Favlts, he was a Man of incomparable Pru- 
dence, who coming ſo near ſuch an unadviſed Scatterer as King James, might 
have much more inrich'd his Family, had he not look d upon low Ihirgs with 
Contempt; leaving much to the Gleaning cf his Servants, of whom many 
were afterwards advanc'd. He further infinuates, * That this Earl was the 
« firſt ill Treaſurer, and the laſt good one ſince Queen Eigabeth's Reign; the 
laſt Part of which Cenſure might naturally ariſe from the numerous and ſud- 
The gu den Changes in this high Office. For within this Reign, and the Compaſs of 

in the à very few Years, the Earl of Salisbury was ſucceeded by five ſeveral Treaſurers: 

* Firſt, The Earl of S»folk, who heid the Office longeſt, and was diſcharg'd 

in a great Meaſure for the Miſmanagement of his Lady: Secondly, Sir Hem y 
Mountague, taken from the King's Bench, and made Earl of Manche/ter, and 

within leſs than a Year diſcharged : Thirdly, Sir Lyonel Cranfield, who was 

made Earl of Middleſex, and then not only thrown out, but alſo fin'd fifty 
thouſand Pounds: Fourthly Sir James Lee, taken from the Kirg's Bench, 

ar.d made Earl of Marlborough, who thought fit to reſign his Place in a ſhort 

Time: And laſtly, Sir Richard Weſton, from Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was made Lord Treaſurer, and ſhortly after Earl of Portland. | 
Rocheſter Upon the Death of the Earl of Salisbury, the aſpiring Rocheſter without 
cam. Controul afſum'd the whole Adminiſtration of the Government, executed the 
Place of Principal Secretary, receiv'd Pacquets and diſpatch'd Anſwers, with- 

out the Knowledge of the King or Council, and all done by the Privity, if not 

Aſſiſtance of his Confident Sir Thomas Overbury, But when that Gentleman 
underſtood that Rocheſter de figu'd to marry the Lady Eſſex, he dealt freely 

and honeſtly with him, declaring to him, That nothing cculd be more de- 

obecks bim. ſtructive to both their growing Hopes, than to lay a Foundation upon ſo much 
Injuſtice, as to marry another Man's Wife, while her Husband was living; 

and therefore paſſionately defir'd him, To fix his Thoughts upon a more honou- 

rable Object, and not upon one, whoſe Diſloyalty to her Husband was branded 

with perpetual Infamy. This rough Advice found no Reception in the de- 

bauch'd Mind of the Viſcount, who being faſcinated with the Charms of his 

amorous Miſtreſs, did not only eſtrange himſelf from the Friendſhip of Over- 

bury, but both denounc'd Enmity, and alſo excited the Fury of the Counteſs 
againſt him: And ſhe, fir d with the moſt implacable Reſentments, muſtring 
up all the Paſſion and Envy that a Female Malice could invent, never left him 
till ſhe had diſcharg'd all the Vollies of her Rage upon him. She importun'd 

the Earl of Northampton her Uncle, to vindicate the Honour of their Fami- 

Fo which Iy y and he joyning with the Viſcount, they agreed to take away Overbury's 
ie *. Liſe by Poiſon; but that not being eaſy to be dore in a publick Way, they 

f contrivd to exaſperate the King againſt him, and procure him to be im- 

priſon'd, that they might with greater Privacy effect his Ruin. The King 
about this Time deſigning to ſend an Ambaſſador into Flanders to the Arch- 
Duke, the Viſcount treacherouſly recommended Sir Thomas Overbury to him 
for that Service; and dealing on both Sides he us'd all Methods to diſſuade him 
from undertaking the Imployment, as well knowing that his Refuſal would 
highly diſoblige the King. Overbury was not ſo little a Courtier, or ſo void 
of Reaſon, as not to ſee the Danger of diſobeying the King's Commands; 
therefore the Viſcount promis d him both to mollifie the King's Diſpleaſure, 
and to procure him better Preferment z while on the other Side he ſo aggrava- 
ted his Offence in Refuſing his Obedience, and ſo incens d the King, that the 


| Me + thrown Poor Gentleman was without Hearing ſent tothe Tower for Contempt. Then 


a the Trwer, to compleat his ſtrange Tragedy, Sir William Wade Lieutenant of the Tower 
was diſplac'd, and Sir Fervaſe &/ways put into his Room. | Tha 
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This firſt Point being gain'd, the Counteſs, like another Alecto, drove on 
furiouſly with two Wheels, which ran over all Impediments ; the one was to 
procure a Divorce between her and her Husband, that ſhe might marry the Viſ- 
count; and the other was to remove Sir Thomas O verbury, who had laid ſuch 
a Stain upon her Honour, as nothing but his Blood could expiate. For theſe 
ſhe had ſeveral Inſtruments and Agents, particularly the Earl of Northampton, 
who reſenting his Niece's Grievances, acquainted the King with her Virgin 
Modeſty, how unwilling ſhe was & divulge her Husband's Infirmities, and how 
long ſhe had been marry'd without enjoying the Rights of a Wife; that the 
Earl's Inability muſt needs produce an unnatural Con junction, ſuch as neither 
Law nor Reaſon could excuſe; and that there was an entire Affection between 
the Viſcount and her ſelf, which ought to be encourag'd, as more ſuitable to 
Equity and Nature. This was ſeconded by the Viſcount's humble Submiſſions oy 
to the King's great Wiſdom, who he acknowledg'd had not only rais'd him to ww « Divorce 
his preſent Condition, but might yet make him more happy, by uniting himto = 
a Lady of ſo much Honour and Virtue. The King, whoabundantly delighted 
to compleat the Happineſs of thoſe he lov'd, immediately granted a Commiſſion 
under the Broad - Seal, to ſeveral Biſhops and others, to try the whole Cauſe, 
who accordingly made their Appearance. But before they proceeded any fur- 
ther, they impanelPd a Jury of twelve diſcreet Matrons to ſearch the Coun- 
teſs, whether ſhe was a Maid or not, as ſhe pretended to be in her written Alle- 
gations; for if that prov'd true, they might fix upon a Nullity, and ſo ſeparate 
them forthe Honour of Her Virginity. The Counteſs, under a Pretence of Mo- 
deſty and Shame to undergo ſuch an Examination, would not expoſe her Face 
to the Light, but procur'd leave of the Court to appear in a Veil before the 
Matronsz by which means ſhe had an Opportunity to ſend in a young Girl in 
her Place, who in the Opinion of the Jury paſs d for a real Virgin, Then Ar- 
ticles being drawn up in Form, the good Earl, willing to be freed from ſo hor- 
rid a Plague, confeſs'd that he had ſeveral Times attempted to enjoy her, but They are pare: 
he never did, and believ'd he never ſhould. Upon theſe Grounds the Judges 4 Lew. 
proceeded to a formal Sentence of Divorce and Separation, in ſuch Terms as 

are more fit to be tranſcrib'd by Perſons of any Profeſſion than my own. The 

ſcandalous Reports that had flown about concerning this Lady, caus'd ſome 

worthy Men to decline the Buſineſs, particularly the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury 

and Biſhop of London refus d to appear, tho they were nominated in the Com- 

miſſion; and what is ſaid in Favour of the reſt of the Judges, is, That they 
might not know that another Female was impos d upon the Jury inſtead of the 

Lady Eſſex. 

| Wil one great Engine was working at Lambeth, the other had its Motion in 

the Tower, puſh d forwards by the Lady Eſſex againſt the unfortunate Sir Thomas 

Overbury; and twoof her Agents, Forman and Greſham being dead, ſhe rely'd 

wholly upon the Aſſiſtance of Mrs. Turner, who procur'd one Weſton, formerly 

her Husband's Servant, and not unskill'd in the Art of Poiſoning, to be the In- 

ſtrument to effect their impious Purpoſes. The Lady alſo procur d Sir Thomas 

Mun ſon to recommend him to Sir Fervaſe Elwayes, and he to Sir Thomas 

Overbu to be his Attendant; by whoſe means, with the Aſſiſtance of one 

Franklin, and the Connivance of the Lieutenant, ſeveral Potions were ad- 

*  _ miniſter to conſume Nature inſenſibly. But theſe were not thought quick %% ofie 
enough to ſatiate that Malice, that was as active as ſubtle z therefore ſtronger fun 2 g. 
Ingredients were infus d, and given him in his Broths, his Meats and his Tarts; Twe. 

and his very Salt was uſually mixt with White-Mercury. Thus was the poor 
abandon'd Gentleman daily rack'd and tortur d with a horrid Diſtemper; but 
being young and of a. ſtrong Conſtitution, was able to ſtruggle a long Time 
with theſe corroding Tormentors: But his Body being not always able to bear 
ſuch unnatural Preſſures, he fell extreamly ſick; and having no Friend that 9 
could or durſt viſit him, none to ſupplicate but the mercileſs Cauſers of his Mi- ij 
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ſery, he without Knowledge of his Diſtemper, languiſn' d both in Body 
” and Mind, after an unheard of Manner. : 73 
' In the mean Time the Counteſs being freed from her Husband, triumph'd 
and ſhin'd. above all the Court Ladies, and became admir'd by the King, as 
well as lov'd by Rocheſter; who to deſerve ſo valuable a Lady was now created 
Rocheſter Earl of Somer/et ; and all the ſplendid Equipage, and magnificent Preparations, 


made Ewi f that could fill a Court with Delight, or the People with Wonder, were not 


wanting for the Marriage. On the twenty fixth Day of December the new 


He marries the Earl and Counteſs were marry'd at Whitehall, in the Preſence of the King, 


Counteſs of 
Eſſex. 


Queen and Prince, and a great Confluence of the Biſhops and Temporal Nob1- 
lity: The Biſhop of Bath and Wells marry'd them, and the Dean of Meſimin- 
ſter preach'd the Nuptial Sermon, and that Night was concluded with a glo- 
rious Maſque of Lords and Ladies, which a few Nights after was much ex- 

A. D ceeded by another of the Prince's Gentlemen, to the extraordinary Satisfaction 
1. of the King, who caus'd it to be acted a ſecond Time, upon the third Day of 

1614. January. But Whitehall was too narrow to contain the Triumphs for this 


Reg. 12. Marriage which were extended into the City ; for on the next Day, the hap- 


the 


Chamberlain, the Earls of Worceſter, Pembroke and Montgomery, with a nu- 
merous Train of Nobility and Gentry, were invited to a Feaſt in the City at 
Merchant-Taylor's-Hall; where the Lord Mayor and Aldermen entertain'd 
them with extraordinary Pomp and Formality, and after the Treat with a 
Waſſaile, two Maſques, a Play and a Ball; and after all the whole Company were 
invited to a magnificent Banquet, which continu'd till three in the Morning. 
Before theſe Pleaſures were well digeſted, upon Twelfzh-Day the Gentlemen 
of Crays- Inn invited the Bride and Bridegroom toa ſolemn Maſque; which con- 
cluded all the triumphal Gaities of this remarkable Marriage. 
The Noiſe of theſe Re joycings reſounding in the moſt ſecret Receſſes, brought 
the News to Sir Thomas Overbury, a poor Relief to a Man in Miſery, who 
was conſcious to himſelf, that all his Sufferings proceeded from his Oppoſition 
to what was now fully ſurmounted; ſo that in his dark Confinement he could 
not ſee the leaſt Glimmerings of Liberty, when he conſider'd the implacable Na- 
ture of the Woman. But yet preſuming upon the former Friendſhip between 
Overbury in the Earl of Somerſet and himſelf, he wrote to him in the midſt of his Glory, 


1 — ef py Pair, gps ws, by the Duke of Lenox, the Lord Privy-Seal, the Lord 


ves Dina. to let him know his deplorable Condition, and how vaſily his Health was 


impair d, which he imputed to his Recluſeneſs and want of Air; humbly im- 
ploring his Aſſiſtance, that he might no longer languiſh under the Burden of his 

intolerable Infirmities. Somerſet not willing to have him exclaim, made An- 
ſwer, That the King was now full of great Buſineſs ; but he would take the 
firſt Opportunity to move him for his Relief, and make his great Indiſpoſition 
a ground for the King's Mercy; including in the Letter a White Powder, 
which he defired him to take; aſſuring him, That tho it made him à little fick 
at firſt, it would do him much good in the End. The poor abus'd Gentleman 
took his Powder, which having a poiſonous Quality, added to his Affliction; 
yet it was not ſtrong enough to compleat the Deſign: The Lieutenant of the 
ower daily liſtenꝰd to his Complaints with all the outward Marks of Commi- 

ſeration, but always declar'd what he ſaid to the Authors of his Calamities ; ſo 


Hi: Death by that his very Words were rack d, as well as his Body tormented. Thus he con- 


Fein. 


tinu d in this diſmal Place above four Months, languiſhing under unheard of 
Pains; till his Enemies being more impatient that he endur'd ſo long, than 
that he ſuffer d ſo much, they finiſh'd their Work by an impoiſon'd Glyſter com- 
pounded by Franklin, which in a few Days ended his miſerable Life. Here 
we may ſee the unhappy Fate, and precarious Fame of Princes govern'd by 
Minions and Favourites; and how many Ways the King's Name was us'd and 
abus'd in perpetrating this execrable Fact: Firſt in procuring the King to ſend 
Sir Thomas on an Embaſſy into Flanders; Secondly in committing him 2 the 
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Tower for his Refuſal ; Thirdly in continuing a cloſe Priſoner from all Rela- 
tions and Servants, a Practice never known for a bare Contempt; and laſtly in 
practiſing his Death, when he was under the King's immediate Protection. 

The Earl of Northampton, who was a great Actor in this Tragical Event, 
inhumanly endeavour'd to kill him a ſecond Time by ruining his Fame, and 
raiſing a Report, That he dy'd of the Pox, and had prodigious Sores and Ul- 
© cers in his Body, that produc'd ſuch Putrefaction, that the People, unable to 
« indure the noiſome Smell, were forc'd to throw him in a looſe Sheet into a 
Coffin, and bury him privately on Tower-Hill; concluding in a Letter to 
© the Earl of Somerſer, That God was gracious in cutting off evil Inflruments 
© before their Time; tho” he little imagin'd that he was then pronouncing his 
own Sentence and Doom. For he being one of the principal Miniſters of State, 
and a Papiſt in Reality, tho? a Proteſtant by Profeſſion, he did many Kindneſſes 
to the Roman Catholicks contrary to Law; and a Letter of his Ca inter- 
cepted, that was directed to Cardinal Bellarmine, diſcover'd both his Religion 


The Earl 


and his Intentions : Which Things being firſt whiſper'd, then urg'd againſt n 
him, they touch'd him to the Heart; ſo that he ſuddenly retir'd, diſpos'd of — o 


his Eſtate, and dy'd. He had a capacious Mind aiming at great Things, which 
he was the better able to effect by living a Batchelor to an old Age, being al- 
ways attended with Gentlemen of Quality, to whom he was very bountiful. 
Leaving no Iſſue to propagate his Name, he built a noble Houſe by Charing- 
Croſs to continue it, by him call'd Sufo/k-Hovſe, and ſince Northumberland- 
Houſe. His contriving Overbury's Death was yet a Secret, and made no Noiſe 
againſt him; but when it broke out, Fame loaded his Memory with all the 
Blackneſs that Infamy and Odium could produce. | 

Still the great Favourite, the Earl of Somer/et, and his Buſineſs, met with 
no Stop nor Interruption, 'till by Degrees he perceiv'd he mult a little alter his 
Biaſs, or find ſome new Ways to bring in Mony; for the Revenues of the 
Cron were not ſufficient to maintain ſuch vaſt Expenc:s, occaſion'd by his 

Riot, tho? he had all the Earl of Weſtmorland's Lands at his Marriage and Crea- 
tion added to his Farldom. Therefore a new Project was advanc'd, and now 
effected, which the Earl of Jalisbury had 3 promoted, upon the Occa- 
ſion of new Colonies and Plantations to be eſtabliſh'd at Lon don. Derry and Co- 
lerais in Ireland, of which Alderman Cocain was the firſt Governor, In or- 
der to promote theſe and the like Improvements, King James inſtituted a new 


Order of Knights, call'd Baroxets, which were to be Hereditary, and to take 1 ft. 
Place next to Barons younger Sons, and appointed certain Laws to make them uu Sane 


capable of being admitted: Firſt that they ſhould maintain thirty Foot Soldi- 
ers in Ireland for three Years, at the Rate of eight Pence a Day; and to pay 
down a whole Year's W ages at the paſling of their Patent, the whole amounting 
to a thouſand Pound for their Honour : That they ſhould be Gentlemen of 
Blood of Three Deſtents; and laſtly ſhould have Land of Inheritance in Poſ- 
ſeſſion, or immediate Reverſion, to the Value of a thouſand Pounds a Year. 


Then to keep the Order from ſwarming, it was limited to the Number of two . 


hundred, and as the Iſſue ſhould fail, the Order to ceaſe ; of theſe Sir Nicholas 
Bacon in the County of ' Suffolk was the firſt. Sir Richard Baker obſerves, 
That he who examines how well the Inſtitution and the Order has been ob- 
ſery'd, will find it to be here as it was in the Order of St. Michael in France, 
into which at firſt none were admitted but Princes and eminent Perſons, hut 
afterwards all Sorts of Men without Diſtinction, which made it a non 
Whether the Dignity of the Order did more grace the Perſons, or the Meanneſs 
of the Perſons diſgrace the Order; and when the Laws of an Iuſtitution are 
not in ſome Meaſure obſery* / it ſeems to make a Nullity in the Collation. 


Notwithſtanding theſe, an 


other Frojects of raiſing the Value of the Gold, 


2 


Coin, the King's Expencesprov'd too large for his Incomes and Revenues; there- % lags. 


fore after four Years Intermiſſion, he reſolv'd to have Recourſe to a Parliament, 
| 9 Eeeeee which 
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which was ſummon'd to meet on the fifth of April. There were ſeveral about 
the Court, preſuming to have Friends in every County and Borough, under- 
took to make Elections of ſuch Members for Knights and Burgeſſes, as ſhould 
ſolely comply with the King's Deſires ; of whom Samer ſet was the Head and 
Chief: But this prov'd a meer Embrio, and became abortive. For the Par- 


liament meeting according to their Summons, when they were excited to give 


It is died 


The King of 
Denmark's fe- 
cond Arrival in 


England. 


1 
1615. 
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Money in Conſideration of the King's marrying his Daughter, and his unuſual 
Entertainments, with other Expences, they inſtead of contributing to the 
King's Wants, r laid open his Waſtes, eſpecially thoſe made to the Scota, 
With whom they deſir'd a Share of his Favour ; alſo beſeeching his Majeſty to 
ſtem the Current of the future Acceſs of that Nation to his Preſence and 
© Bounty. They likewiſe enquir'd into the Cauſes of the unexpected Encreaſe 
« of Popiſh Recuſants ſince the Gun-Powder Plot, the Deteſtation of which, 
they thought, ſhould have utterly extinguiſh'd the whole Party ; and this 
* they found was owing to his Majeſty's Admiſſion of Popiſh Nobility into his 
Councils; his Silencing of many watchful and diligent Miniſters ; the ſeve- 
© ral Treaties he had made, not only for the Marriage of the deceaſed Prince 
* Henry, but for the preſent Prince Charles, with the Daughters of Popiſh 
Princes; all which diſheartned the Proteſtant, and incourag'd the Recuſant. 
Theſe, and other Miſcarriages in the Government being freely remonſtrated, 
the King, without receiving any Advantage, or paſſing any Act, put a ſtop to 
all, and diſſolv'd the Parliament on the ſeventh Day of June. After which he 
committed ſeveral of the moſt tumultuous Members of the Commons to the 
Tower and other Priſons, without Bail or Main-Prize. And laſtly he pro- 
ceeded to the moſt uneaſie of all Aids in England, a Benevolence upon the 
Subject; where thoſe that did not give their Mony, were oblig'd to glve their 
Names : So that what was in its Nature and Eſſence a free Gift, was judg'd in 
its Effect and Conſequence, a heavy Impoſition. _ 
In the ſame Year, and the Month of July, Chriſtian King of Denmark, out 
of a great Love to his Siſter and King James, came a ſecond Time into Ex- 
land; but being ſecure of himſelf, he travell'd privately, and with a ſmall 
etinue, ſo that he unexpectedly enter'd Somer/er-Houſe, where the Queen 
reſided, before the Nation had any Knowledge of his Arrival. But King 
James being then in his Progreſs in Bedfordſhire, upon the News of it, imme- 
diately return'd back ; and after he had entertain'd him fourteen Days with 
Hunting, Hawking, Running at the Ring, Bear-Baiting, Plays, Fire-Works, 
and Fencings, on the firſt of Auguf, Prince Charles brought him aboard his 
Ship, where he took his laſt Leave and return'd home. Thus theſe two Kings 
met with a Happineſs, rare among Princes, of freely ſeeing and converſing with 
each other, without any Marks of Danger or Jealouſie. 


VI. The King having now reign'd above twelve Years in England, b = 


turning the Stream of his Bounty into particular Channels, gave more and f., 
more Occaſion to uneaſie People to ſhow their Diſguſts and Reſentments ; for g. 


he had generally the Misfortune, incident to many Princes, to be too much 
govern'd by Favourites. The Earl of Somerſet, lately made Lord-Chamber- 
lain, now like a mighty Coloſs ſtood the Fury of all the Tempeſts rais'd againſt 
him, making thoſe who carry'd the greateſt Sail to ſtrike and come under him ; 
nor would he ſuffer any Place in Court, or Dignity in State, to be conferr'd 
on any, which was not ſweeten'd with his Smile that gave it, or their Bounty 
that enjoy'd it. This Pride and Avarice, join'd to his other Miſcarriages, 
caus'd ſuch a Number of Underminers, that he ſoon found he had but a tot- 
tering Foundation, with no other Support but the King's Favour, which by 
Providence and inferior Accidents was gradually remov'd ; making a Way to- 


wards the Vengeance due to the Blood of Sir Thomas Overbury. 


For 
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For about this Time the King began to caſt his Eye upon a new and brighter The Ri of 


— 


Object, a young Gentleman nam'd George Villers, a younger Son to Sir George George Villers, 


Villers of Brookesby in Leiceſterſhire by his ſecond Lady of the Family of the 


Beaumonts. This promiſing Youth being left by his Father with a ſmall For- 


tune, his Mother took an extraordinary Care in his Education; and having a 
beautiful Perſon and a graceful Deportment, to compleat his Accompliſhments 
ſhe ſent him into France, where he ſpent two or three Years in attaining the 
Language, and perfected himſelf in the Exerciſes of Riding and Dancing, which 
laſt was his Maſter-piece: And thus taught and qualify'd, and gloriouſly at- 
tir'd, at the Age of twenty one Years, he made his Appearance in the Court of 
England, after he had been well acquainted with the Nature and Cuſtoms of 
that of France. The Lord Clarendon obſerves, that King James, of all wiſe 
Men living, was the moſt delighted and taken with handſom Perſons and fine 
Cloaths; ſo that he was ſoon captivated with this pleaſing Object, firſt afford- 
ing him his Smiles, and making him his Cup-Bearer, and then bringing him 
nearer by ſeveral Steps, leſt he ſhould too much expoſe him to the Malice of a 
jealous Competitor. The Courtiers ſoon perceiving the King's Inclinations, 

egan to adore this Riſing Star, and the more becauſe they hated Somer/er, and 
knew that the Riſe of one Favourite would be the Ruin of the other; for which 
Reaſon alſo, the Queen her ſelf, tho' ſhe expreſs'd great Fears of Villers's future 
Power, conſented to join in his Advancement, to ſuppreſs the exorbitant Au- 
thority of the other. He was Cup-Bearer but a few Weeks before he mounted 


higher, and being Knighted, without any other Qualification he was made His Cra 


Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber, and then Knight of the Order of the Garter , 
and in a ſhort Time, conſidering the Vaſtneſs of the Aſcent; he was made a 
Baron, a Viſcount, an Earl, and a Marqueſs, and became Lord High- Admiral 
of England, Lord-Warden of the C:inqgue-Ports, Maſter of the Horſe, and 
entirely diſpos'd of all the Favours of the King, in conferring all the Honours 
and Offices of three Kingdoms without a Rival. 


The Beginnings of theſe accumulated Graces became very formidable to the gomerſce 4 
Earl of Somer/er, who as he began to decline, became more ſenſible of the %u. 


Terrors ariſing from the innocent Blood of Overbury; therefore was as active 
to preſerve himſelf, as his Enemies were to ruin him. Tho” nothing at pre- 
ſent was laid to his Charge but the imbezelling ſome of the King's Jewels, yet 
finding himſelf in a tottering Condition, he threw himſelf at the King's Feet, 
acknowledging The great Truſt his Majeſly had repos'd in him, and the mighty 
publick Weight lying upon him, which through Touth and Ignorance might 
make him ſlip into ſome Miſtarriages ; e he humbly beſought his Ma- 
geſty to grant him a general Pardon for what had paſs d, that he might not 
be expos'd to the Malice of thoſe who would make the worſt Interpretation of 
all his Afions. The King who had rais'd this fair Edifice, being unwilling 
to have it quite deſtroy'd, gave Order for the drawing up a general Pardon, in 
ſo ample and full a Manner, that it might rather exceed than take riſe from 
any former Precedent; which was immediately ſent to the Broad-Seal, But 
the Queen having Intelligence of this, and uſing her Power with the Lord- 
Chancellor Egerton, put a ſtop to the Seal till the King ſhould come to Town, 
who was then on his Progreſs in the Weſt. And now what had been privately 
murmur'd in Corners openly reſounded in the Streets; for the Apothecary's 
Boy that gave Overbury the Cliſter, falling ſick at Fluſhing, reveal'd the whole 
Practice, of which Sir Ralph Wenwood, Secretary of State, gave a full Rela- 
tion by his Correſpondent; and a ſmall Breach being thus made, the Earl had 
Enemies enough to ruſh in and overwhelm him. The King being inform'd of 
theſe TranſaRions, and ſtruck with Horror at the Relation, he ſent for the 
Judges, and gave them ſtrict Charge to examine the Matter with the utmoſt 
Severity, making Imprecations againſt them and their Families if they did not 
endeavour to diſcover it; and if he ſpar'd any that was guilty, he wiſhd God's 
Eee eee 2 Cur/e 
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Curſe might light upon him and his Poſterity ; ſo zealous the King appear'd 

in the Proſecution bf this black Affair. Upon this he repair'd to'Roy/ton, and 

took Somerſet along with him, whoſe Ears were now continually tormented 

with freſh Reports and Diſcoveries; but he {till thought himſelf too firm in 

the King's Favour to be remov'd. . Therefore when the Lord Chief Juſtice 

Cook ſent for him, he went to the King with an open Complaint, reputing it 

an extraordinary Preſumption; but the King made Anſwer, Thou muſt go 

then, for if Cook ſends for me I muſt go tov. Others ſay that when he came 

to take his Leave of the King, his Majeſty embrac'd and kiſs'd him often, urging 

him to haſten his Return, and ſhowing an extream Concern to be without his 

Company, but as ſoon as he was gone, ſaid with a Smile, 7 hall never ſee 

He and bis thy Face again. However it was, his Counteſs was apprehended before his 

Counteſs ar©« Arrival at London, and committed to Cuſtody in Black-#7iars ; and as ſoon as 

— 4 he came he was ſeiz d, and committed to the Charge of Dr. Mountain, Dean 

Murther. of Weſtminſter ; and then they proceeded without Interruption, try'd, con- 
victed, and condemn'd all the Offenders. 

Weſton was the firſt Man examin'd and try'd, who ſtood very ſtiff and obſti- 
nate, till the Biſhop of London on one ſide, and the Lord Cooł on the other, 
ſo effeQually manag'd him, that he laid open the whole Conſpiracy ; and be- 

The Condenna- ing at the Gallows allur'd with Promiſes to deny his former Confeſſion, his 
rien of tHe 9 Mind being prepar'd for Death, he reſiſted the Temptation, and penitentially 
7 | _ ſeal'd che Truth of it with his laſt Breath; and Hollis, Wentworth, and Lamp 
den, who had violently urg'd him to pervert Juſtice, were afterwards fin'd and 
impriſon'd. Mrs. Turner follow'd next, a notorious Example of Pride and Laf. 
civiouſneſs, who now became ſenſible of the Follies and Impieties of her paſt 

Life. Sir Fervaes Ellways, Lieutenant of the Tower, was the thicd who 

ſuffer'd on Tower- Hill, and was pity'd more than the reſt, being ſedue'd by 

the Earl of Northampton to be a Peddator, rather than an Actor in this bloody 
Tragedy; which Connivance was too Criminal to be vindicated.” At his Death 

he left two uſeful Sentences for human Inſtruftion : The firſt, or to vow any 

thing to God, but to perform it; the ſecond, Nor to take too great Delight 

in a Pen; for one began, and the other perfected his Ruin. The fourth 

that fell by the Hand of Juſtice was Frant/im, a Man whoſe ſordid Behaviour 

at his Death agreeing with his pernicious Life, his Memory deſerves no fur- 

ther Notice. 3 

A. D. After the Execution of theſe inferior Criminals the primary Murtherers, 
1616, the Earl of Somerſet and his Counteſs, were _— arraign'd before their 
Peers; where all the ſcandalous Letters between the Lady and Forman were 

Reg. 14. read in open Court, and the Wax and Brazen-Poppets were publickly expos'd, 
somerſet ad to diſplay the Folly, as well as the Malignity of her Actions. But the Earl 
his Lady con- and her ſelf being both condemn'd to die, found the King's Mercy, notwith- 
— ſtanding his former Imprecation, and after ſome Time of Impriſonment in the 
* Tower were ſet at Liberty, and liv'd in private and obſcure Condition: Ma- 
nifeſting, That no Content or Happinefs can be truly eſtabliſh'd, but on the 

ſolid Foundation of Juſtice. For that Love that caus'd them to break through 

all Reaſon and Oppoſition, either on her Side declining towards forne new Ob- 

ject, as was commonly reported; or on his inclining to Reluctancy towards the 

old, became at length ſo languid, that it quite pin'd away, and they liv'd 

Their Exits. long after in the ſame Houſe as Strangers to each other. Her Death happen 'd 
firſt, having all reaſonable Marks of the Vengeance of Heaven, being accom- 

pany'd with ſuch loathſom and prodigeous Circumſtances, as are not fit to be 
mention'd, only that they were directſy oppoſite to all the fatal Charms of her 

former Beauty that ever could produce Love or Deſite. The Earl's Death was 

obſcure, without Fame, and without Poſterity; of whom well ſry mo more, 

but that he had feveral commendable Qualities, and publick Affections, ill 

they were all ſwallow'd up in this Gulf of Beauty, which plung'd * 

| theſe 
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* theſe dangerous Contrivances. Sir Thomas Monſon, another of the Counteſſes 


Agents, had paſs d one Day's Trial at Gui Hall; but the Lord Chiet-Juftice 
Cook; in his Rhetorical Flouriſhes at his Arraignment, dropp'd ſome Expreſſions, 
as if he could diſcover more than the Death of a private Perſon; intimating, 
tho remotely, That Overbary's untimely Death had ſomething in it of Divine 
Retaliation, as if he had been guilty of the ſame Crime againſt Prince Henry; 
bleſſing himfelf with Admiration at the Horror of ſuch Actions. In which he 
flew to fo high a Strain, that he was taken down by a Court Lure, Sir Thomas 
Mon ſon's Prfal laid aſide, and he ſoon after ſet at Liberty, and the Judge was 
humbled ever after. This ſudden ſtopping of Mon ſon's Trial, fill'd Men's 
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Minds with ſtrange Imaginations; and the Lady Arabella dying about this 2% Lady Ar- 


Time in the Tower rais'd new Apprehenſions and Suſpicions, that ſhe dy'd no 
natural Death; ſo naturally does one evil Action introduce the Belief of ano- 
ther. The Lady was Daughter to Charles Stuart, younger Brother to the Fa- 
ther of King James by El:zabeth Cavendiſh, who privately marry'd to Sir /I. 
liam our, Son to the Lord Beauchamp, and Grandſon to the Earl of Hart- 
ford: So that both were at ſome Diſtance ally'd to the Crown; which caus'd 
all her Trouble and Confinement, ſo dangerous is every Appearance that bor- 
ders upon Soveraign Titles. | 1 
During the feveral Tals of Overbury's Murtherers, ſome publick Acts were 
form'd of another Nature; particularly a memorable one was compleated 
Mr. Hugh Middleton, a Citizen and Gold-ſmith in London, who having 
an Act of Parliament for his Warrant, with infinite Expence, and indefatiga- 
ble Labour, brought Water to the City of London from the two great Springs 
of 'Chatwell and muell in Harrfordſbire; having cut a Channel from thence 
to a Place near Iſington, whither he convey'd it to a large Pond, and from 
thence in Pipes of young Elms to all Places of the City. As this was of a great 
Conveniency to the City, fo another Act was per form'd which added much to 
the Pleaſure of the Place: For on the North-Side of London, a Place call'd 
Moorfields, inviton d with deep ſtinking Ditches, and noiſom Common. ſhoars, 
was now not only made fair and ſweet, but fo levell'd into Walks and ſet with 
Trees, that it became the pleaſanteſt Place in all the City. On the following 


lla's Death. 


Several Conve- 


niences added to 
the City. 


Year another thing was done for the Benefit and Beauty of the City; for Smirh- 


feld, which was before a rude and miry Place, was now pav'd all other, and 
ſtrong Nails ſeparating the middle Part of it, were ſet up to make it a fair 
Watking:Place, and fit for Markets or any other Publick Uſe. 


8 VI la theſe peaceable Times, the Lemples of Janus being ſhut, all war- 
5-4. like Habiliments were turn'd into Masking-Attire, Halqyon Days ſhin'd round 
Wee, the Iſle, and the Influence of the King's pacifick Mind had almoſt an univerſal 
- &. Operation. Spain's Ambition was content to be bounded with the Pyrenean 
Hills and the Atlantic Ocean, reaping the Fruits of [taly and Sicily, hoard- 
ing the Treaſures of the Indies, and willingly ſinging a Requzem to the Ne- 
thertands. | France wanting ſufficient Exerciſe, began to ſurfeit with Diſeaſes 
at home, which by Fits broke out into Tumours among themſelves: And the 
Germans were ſwell'd into a Dropſie of Voluptuouſneſs, by a continu'd Plenty, 
andthe Delights of Peace, In theſe Times of Reſt, the grand Care and Con- 
cern of the King of Engiand was for his only Son Charles, now about ſeven- 
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teen Years of Age, whom this Year he ſolemnly made Prince of Wales, with Be King's dun 


a Creation of twenty five Knights of the Bach, and a publick Tournament of 


forty Gentlemen of the Tus Court. But the principal Part of his Care was 
how to find a proper Match for him, about which he was ſo earneſt and intent, 
that for moſt of the latter Part of his Reign, it over - rul'd all his Counſels, and 
had a mighty Influence upon the whole State of Chriſtendom. His Intentions 
were ever ZLealous for the Honour and Height of Royal Majeſty, and his De- 
ſire was to match him with one of the higheſt Rank; tho' of a different Religion. 

ä ere- 


Charles made 
Prince of Wales. 
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Therefore his Thoughts were ſo long and earneſtly fix d upon Spain, that it 
gave that King great Advantages over him and his Creatures. There had been 
a Treaty of Marriage between the late Prince Henry and a Daughter of Spain, 
which on the Spaniard's Part was found to be a meer Compliment, carry'd on 
with the accuſtomed Gravity and Formality of that Nation. For the wiſe Earl 
of Salisbury purſu'd and drove the Matter to that point, that the Duke of Ler- 
ma, wanting further Kvaſions, diſclaim'd the very Being of a Marriage Treaty. 
Nevertheleſs, the Saniſh Ambaſſador, to acquit himſelf to England, and vin- 
dicate his Honeſty, openly produc'd his Commiſſion, together with Letters of 
Inſtruction from the Duke's own Hand: Which manner of Dealing might 
* been a ſufficient Cauſe of Indignation againſt any future Motions of this 
ature. 


un babe, Therefore after the Death of Prince Henry, King James turn'd his Thoughts 
Deſigns for his Upon a Daughter of Henry the Fourth, late King of France, as the moſt pro- 


r Match for his Son Charles; land by Sir Thomas Edmonds, his Leiger Am- 
aſſador, endeavour'd to know the Mind of that Court; but could not diſcern 
their Affections, being not very willing to diſcover his own. At length, in 
this Year 1616, he took an Occaſion to ſend the Lord Hays extraordinary 
Ambaſſador to the French King, with unuſual Pomp and Magnificence, to Con- 
gratulate his Marriage with Aune the Infanta of Hain; and at that Time re- 
ſolv'd to make a full and compleat Trial. The Subject Matter was declar'd, 
and in Appearance well approv'd, but ſtill had no Succeſs; for the Duke of 
Savoy had engag'd King Lewis, and prevail'd for his Son the Prince of Pzed- 
mont. In the very Time of this Negotiation in France, the Duke of Lerma 
frequently intimated to Sir Zobn Digby, Ambaſſador in Spain, An extraordina- 
C ry Deſire in the King his Maſter, not only to maintain Amity with the King of 
© Great Britain, but to join in all Methods that might be 6ffer'd for the nearer 
© Uniting of their Majeſties, and their Crowns; as alſo a Diſpoſition in this 
© regard, to marry his ſecond Daughter to the Prince of ales. The Ambaſla- 
dor, remembring the laſt Defeat, was extraordinary cautious how he gave Ear 
to the Spaniard's Propoſals ; but after many Debates, innumerable Scruples 
rais'd, and Difficulties urg'd, the Matter was brought to this Ifſue. That the 
* ſeveral Difficulties ſhould be digeſted into certain Heads, and ſelect Perſons be 
appointed for a Conference, but with this Proviſo, That the Kings on either 
« fide ſhould not be intereſted, nor their Names us'd, till by clearing of Par- 
„ ticulars there ſhould be great Appearances that the Marriage would take 
effect. Upon a Review of theſe Proceedings, Digby advis'd King Fames 
Not to ſuffer his other Reſolutions to be interrupted by this Overture, which 
might be made purely to divert the Match with France, and to keep his Ma- 
« jeſty from declaring himſelf againſt Spain, in the Affairs of Cleves and Juli- 
« ers, {till undetermin'd ; nevertheleſs, he might be pleas'd for a while to ſu- 
« ſpend the French Treaty, and to entertain this Motion; to which End he deſir'd 
from him, only ſome private Inſtructions for his Direction and Warrant. 
Theſe remote Conferences made Way for that tedious ſolemn Treaty of ſeve- 
ral Years Continuance, in which the Advantage was apparent on the Spani- 
ard's (ide, who was indeed very formal and ſpecious in it, but no ways warm 
and vigorous, if in any Degree real. But King Fames having a violent Incli- 
nation that way, when he was once induc'd and elevated with Hopes, was ſo 
fix'd upon it, that he would grant all Things poſſible rather than break it, and 
was impatient in diſſembling his own Eagerneſs. This Affair was chiefly ma- 
nag'd by the famous Gondomar, a Man exquiſitely form'd. for the Purpoſe, 
who by his facetious Ways had highly captivated the King's Affections. 
The King now endeavour'd to move all Impediments that lay in the Way to 
his darling Deſign, and ſtudy'd all Methods to render himſelf acceptable to Spain. 
The Walls of Great Britain, the 1 as once the ſtrongeſt of all Zurope, 


now lay uſeleſs in the Road, diſarm'd and in a ruinous Condition; r 
b omar 


> 
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domar, as we are told, alledg'd to King James, that the refittin 
ing of it would raiſe Suſpicion in the ; ing his Maſter, and * dis ding 
from the deſign'd Alliance, Moreover the King reſolv'd to ſurrender the three 7% K, 4.; 
Towns of Fluſhing, Ramekins and Brill, which were held b Way of Caution % the Can. 
from the United Provinces till vaſt Sums were repaid, and which were the fla! 
Keys of the Netherlands, and open'd the Paſſages in and out of the Maes, the 
Rhine, and the Scheld. For a Sum not amounting to the tenth Part of the 
Debt, due at this Time from Holland to England, he freed himſelf from thoſe 
Places, to prevent Requeſts and Propoſitions from the King of Spain, who 
claim'd the Propriety of them; and Gondomar puſh'd hard to obtain them, as 
knowing the great Advantage of their Situation. Such was the King's Care 
and Contrivance to keep Faith with the Confederate States, and not diſoblige 
Spain; and to make this appear a politick Action, it was alledg'd, That the 
vaſt Expence in keeping thoſe Forts, was as conſiderable as the Advantages of 
Poſſeſſion. However the States were certainly great Gainers, and all the Pow- 
er of the Engliſh Intereſt in their Country was by this Means weakned, and Hi Ine? 
brought to a Period; and the Alienation between King James and theſe Pro- of 3 
vinces, which appear'd of late, and was nouriſh'd by Berxvelt a Pentioner of © 
Spain, was now increas'd, by the Obſervation and Diſcovery of his Compli- 
ances with Hain. | 
Before theſe Tranſactions, ſeveral Alterations were made in the Miniſtry, 
beginning with a Breach between the Lord Chief- Juſtice Cook, and the Lord 
Chancellor Egerton, which made a Paſſage to both their Declenſions Sir Ed. Several Remo- 
ward Cook was diſcharg'd from his Place, and within two Days Sir Henry Mon- 
tague, the King's Serjeant at Law, was plac'd in his Room. The Perſon re- 
mov'd was a Man of excellent Parts, and an extraordinary Lawyer, but Paſſion 
and Pride was too predominant in him; yet being turn'd out chiefly by Villers, 
he might have been reſtor'd, if he would have given a Gratuity; but he ho- 
nourably anſwer'd, A Judge ought not to receive, or give a Bribe. About 
the ſame Time, the Lord Chancellor, weary with the Imployment, and weak- 
ned with Age, deſir'd the King's Permiſſion to retire ; upon which the Seal and 
Place was given to the famous Sir Francis Bacon, the Attorney-General ; and 5; Francis Ba- 
the Lord Egerton, or rather El/le/mer, wore out the Remainder of his Life in cn. 
Quiet, dyingin a good old Agefull of Honour and Fame, proving the Fountain of ©” 
a noble Poſterity, who were afterwards advanc'd to the Earldom of Bridgewater, 
Time and Age had alſo worn out Sir Ralph Winwood, the King's able and faith- 
ful Secretary, who dying, Sir Robert Naunton, and Sir George Calvert, were made 
Secretaries; Men of contrary Religions and Parties, but join'd by the King, like 
contrary Elements, to find a Medium between them. But the greateſt Remove me z#1 
was the Earl of Sufo/k, the Lord Treaſurer, who began to fink upon Somer. Suftoik's Fall 
ſet's Fall; and now both his and his Wife's Extortions and Briberies being 
laid open, he not only loſt his Place, which was given to Sir Henry Monta- 
ue, but was alſo fin'd thirty thouſand Pounds. About the ſame Time, Sir John 
Bennett, Judge of the Prerogative Court, being charg'd by his own Servant with 
Bribery, he was turn'd out of his Place, and cenſur'd in the Star-Chamber to 
pay twenty thouſand Pounds; being ſucceeded by William Byrde, a Man of 
greater Integrity. Alſo Sir Henry Telverton, the King's Attorney, for ſecretly 
adding new Privileges to the Charter of London, was remov'd in Diſpleaſure, 
and Sir Thomas Coventry put in his Room; tho' afterwards Zelverton, for his 
reat Undertakings in the Law, was made a puiſny Judge of the Common- 
leas. | | 
As there were frequent Varieties in Matters of State, ſo great Waverings * BIO 2 
were now diſcover'd in Mens Minds in Points of Religion; ſome went over 4x 
from the Church of England to the See of Rome, and others came from Rome 2 
into the Engliſh Church. 9 the reſt, one of eminent Note, M. Antoni Reg. 15. 


us de Dominic, Arch-Biſhop of Spa/ato, a Man tho' old, corpulent and unfit 


for 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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The wech- hi. for Travel, came into Eng/and. Here he both preach'd and wrote againſt the 


Er 


The King's 


The King's Re- 
urn. 


* Church of Rome, and extoll'd the Proteſtant Religion, till he came to be 


made Dean of #ind/or, and Maſter of the Savoy, which he enjoy'd ſome Years: 
And then, whether out of an Humour of Change, or in Expectation of greater 
Preferment at home, he return'd to Rome, where he renounc'd and reproach'd 
the Proteſtant Religion: But all he could do to ſatisfie that Court had no Effect, 
for the Inquiſition Fa 


id hold upon him, he dy'd in Priſon, and after his Death 
they burnt his Body for a Heretick. We are aſſur'd that to this Man the World 
has been oblig'd for that noble Hiſtory of The Council of Trent; for by his 
Means and the Meaſures he had concerted with the famous Father Paul, be- 
fore he left Italy, Arch-Biſhop Abbot got the Manuſcript tranſmitted by Par- 
cels into England. | 
It was now above fourteen Years ſince the King had ſeen his native Country 
Scotland, whereupon he reſoly'd to take a Progreſs thither, beginning his Journey 
in the Spring, and warming the Country as he went with the Glories of the 
Court. In his flow Paſſage, the Days were generally ſhorten'd with the Diver- 
ſions of Hawking, Hunting, and 3 and the Nights extended by 
the Entertainments of Feaſting, Masking and Dancing. And the King had 
roper Inſtruments for theſe Sports about his Perſon, as Sir George Goring, 
dir Edward Zouch, Sir Jobn Fennit, and others, who knew exactly how to 
pleaſe his Majeſty with their Witticiſms, their Diſguiſes and Maskarades ; but 
chiefly his great Favourite Villers, who being an excellent Dancer, brought 
that Paſtime into the higheſt Requeſt, Upon this Man he had ſhower'd many 
Titles and Preferments, one of which was. Earl of Buckingham, who now 
reign'd ſole Monarch in the King's Affections: his Majeſty could not be well 
without him, and the Nobility could not be happy but by his Means, fo that 
all Addreſſes were made to him for every Place or Office, in the Court or Coun- 
try. In the Diſpoſal of which, the Lord Clarendon ſays he was guided more 
by the Rules of Appetite than of Judgment, exalting almoſt all his own nu- 
merous Family, and Dependants, whoſe greateſt Merit was their Alliance to 
him; which equally offended the ancient Nobility and the People, who daily 
ſaw the Flowers of the Crown fading and wither'd, and the Demeaſns and 
Revenues ſacrific'd to enrich a private Family, ſcarce known to the Nation, 
and the Expences of the Court ſo vaſt and unlimited, that they had a Tad Pro- 
ſpect of that Poverty and Neceſſity, which afterwards fell on the Crown, almoſt 
to the Ruin of it. The King enter'd Scotland in the Beginning of May, where 
he ſtay'd about three Months, took ſeveral Progreſſes, receiv'd many Entertain- 
ments, and made ſeveral Eſtabliſhments, and return'd into England in the 
Month of Auguſt. 
The King being a great Lover of Sports and Recreations, this Year put out 
a Book, that gave Tolleration for the uſe of all common Paſtimes after Even- 


The Book of ing Prayers on Sundays; which was call'd The Book of Sports, and all Mini- 


S 
. 


ſters were enjoin'd to read it to their Pariſhioners in the Churches, and thoſe 
who refus'd were ſummon'd into the High-Commiſſion Court, impriſon'd 
and ſuſpended; all which gave great Offence to many pious and conſcientious 
Perſons, and was one Cauſe of the many Miſchiefs in the ſucceeding Reign. 
This new Encroachment upon the Sabbath gave both King and People more 
Liberty to prophane the Day with Authority; tho' the Arch-Biſhop, and ſe- 
veral of the Biſhops, took the Liberty to declare againſt ſuch Practices. And 
as Prophaneneſs crept in on one Side, ſo Superſtition increas'd on the other, 
by the means of new Swarms of Romiſh Prieſts, who now dealt much in pre- 
tended miraculous Operations. One Company of them repair d to Srafford/bire, 
among the Family of the G:#ords in that Country, Gentlemen of plentiful E- 
ſtates, where they praQis'd their ſubtle Artifices to ſeduce the People. Among 


— * 45 - which there was a notorious Inſtance of the Boy of B/on, who pretended to be 
flor. 


bewitch'd and poſſeſsd by the Devil, proving one of the greatelt Impoſtures ud 
OY the 
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the Age. After he had plaid many ſtrange and 3 Tricks, and caus'd a 
poor Woman to be condemn'd for a Witch at the Aſſizes, the Cheat was by 


much Time and Diligence deteQed by Dr. Morton Biſhop of the Dioceſe, who 


happily preſerv'd an innocent Woman, diſplay'd the Roman Forgeties, and | 


converted a wicked Boy, who afterwards prov'd a good Man ; as the whole 
Story may be ſeen at large in Wilſon. 

About this Time the Fate of the famous Sir Walter Raleigh began to ope- 
rate after a peculiar Manner; of whom Prince Henry was wont to ſay, That 
no King but his Father would have kept ſuch a Man in a Cage. He had been 

_ almoſt two Years releas'd out of the Tower, where he had been a Priſoner 
twelve Years, during which he compil'd his incomparable Hiſtory of the World, 
a Deſign and Performance ſo great, that no other Man of leſs Parts and Abilities 
could have accompliſh'd. Being now enlarg'd, and deſirous of Action and a 

full Liberty, he propos'd to the King to undertake a Voyage to America, 


Sir Walter 
Raleigh uner- 


UPON zates 4 Voyage 


a particular Aſſurance from one Captain Kemiſb of gaining a Mine of Gold in to America, 


Guiana, a Country which he had formerly known. The King knowing him 
to bea Man of Skill and Bravery, gave him Liberty, and a Commiſſion under 
the great Seal of England to ſet out Men and Ships for that Service; but com- 
manded him upon his Allegiance to give under his Hand, the Number of his 
Men, the Burthen and Strength of his Ships, together with the Country and 
River which he was to enter. All which was exactly done, and came ſo timely 
to Gondomar's Knpwledge, that a full Account was ſent to Spain, and from 
thence to the Indres, before the Engliſh Fleet ſet ſail from the Thames: So that 
Sir Walter was unfortunately betray'd in the Beginning of a Deſign, which 
ſome thought ſo romantick in it ſelf. 

In the mean Time his ee and Merit brought many Gentlemen of 
Quality to venture their Eſtates and Perſons, in this promiſing Enterprize; 
and being gallantly furniſh'd with all Things neceſſary for Peace or War, they 
ſet out with ten Ships, encountring no Difficulties ?till they came to Cape 
Verde in Africa; but there, and at Bravo, they met with many violent Storms, 
which prov'd a great Hindrance to their Voyage, being forc'd to leave their 
Cables, Anchors and Water-Casks behind them; ſo that by Length of Time, 
Heat of the Climate, and Want of Water, a great Sickneſs fell among them, and 
ſwept away many of their beſt Men, both for Sea and Land Service. But with 
much Patience and Hardſhips gaining Sight of the Coaſt of Guiana, they came 
to Anchor in the River Caliaua; where they landed their ſick Men, ſer up 
Barges and Shallops that were brought out of England in Quarters, waſh'd their 
Ships, and took in freſh Water, being furniſh'd and aſſiſted by the Indians whom 
Sir Walter had formerly known. He, in this general Contagion, having ſtrug- 
gled with a long Sickneſs, and being yet unable to move otherwiſe than in a 
Chair, gave order to five ſmall Ships to ſail up the River Orinoque, under the 
Conduct of Captain Kemiſh, towards the Mine of which he had inform'd Sir 
Walter in England. In ' theſe five Ships were as many Companies of Foot, 


He is betray'd. 


He lands in 
Guiana. 


under Command of Captain Walter Raleigh the General's eldeſt Son, Captain 


Parker, Captain North, Captain Thornhurſt, and Captain Chedley, Gentlemen 
of great Valour, and infinite Patience, in ſuffering Hunger, Heat and Labour, 
As they paſs'd up the River, the Spaniards began the War, and firid at the Eng- 
*1iſþ Ships with great and ſmall Shot; yet ſtill they landed their Forces without 
much Loſs, near the Town call'd St. Thomas, of which with little Dithculty 
they made themſelves Maſters, but with the Death of Captain Raleigb, to the 
great Grief of the Aſſailants. Tho' the Spaniards were not ſtrong enough to 
defend the Town, yet they were ſufficiently prepar'd to ſecure the Mine; fo 
that Captain Kemi ſh finding it bt pres to get up to it hy Water, and the 
Avenues by Land ſo well guarded, he thought the Enterprize too hazardous, 
and with deep Sorrow return'd. | | 
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St. Thomas 
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Sir Walter Raleigh, with the News of his Son's unhappy Death, and the 
fruitleſs Return of Kemiſb, was touch'd to the very Soul, crying out to Kemiſb, 
That he had utterly ruin d him, and wounded bis Credit with the King beyond 
Recovery; but he, who was the firſt Mover of the Deſign, muſt expect to bear 
the Weight of the King's Anger as well as himſelf. Kemiſh, as deeply tor- 
mented as himſelf, and leſs able to ſuſtain the Burden, retir'd to his Cabin over- 
whelm'd with Melancholy, and ſhot himſelf; and the Bullet only breaking the 

Rib, which was tov ſlow for his Fury, he deſperately thruſt a Knife in after 
it up to the Haft, and with him the Gicey of the whole Voyage expired. For 
4 n the Deſign being thus diſcover'd and broken, their Ships being leaky, Provi- 
. ſions failing, and the Men miſling the Golden Showers they expected, ſeveral 
of them began to Mutiny, ſome would return home; and the major Part forc'd 
the General to ſwear, not to go home without their Allowance. Then ſome 
would go for Italy, ſome for France, and few for England, fearing the Spaniſh 
Power there more than they did in the Indies; and thus being ſhatter'd in ſudg- 
ment, with greater Storms than the Seas and Winds had produc'd, Sir Wa/- 
ter at length arriv'd with four Ships at King ſale in Ireland, where he ſtaid for 

ſome ſhort Space in Safety. 

A. D. The News of the taking and burning St. Thomas coming to Gondomar, he 
1618, violently ſet upon the timorous King, and inſiſted upon Reparation; and the 
R 6 Matter was aggravated with the blackeſt Circumſtances by thoſe of the Spaniſh 
eg. 10. Faction, as if this Enterprize not only might make a Breach of that deſign'd 
Marriage between Prince Charles and the Infanta, but alſo prove an Infringe- 
ment of the Peace and Amity eſtabliſh'd between the two Crowns. The King's 
Fears being kindled into Anger, he diſavow'd the whole Action; and leſt other 
of his Subjects ſhould by this Example attempt the like Hoſtility againſt 
The el. Spain, he iſſu'd out a Proclamation, in which he ſhew'd his Deteſtation of ſuch 
ſign. Proceedings, and threaten'd ſevere Puniſhment to the Actors; which gave ſome 
datisfaction to Gondomar, whoſe chief Deſign was now to get Sir Walter Raleigh 
into his Power. Therefore he ſubtlely veil'd over his Reſentments, that whilſt 
Sir Walter lay in Ireland, he neither found nor heard of ſuch great Difficulties, 
but that he might 2 ſafely in England; and the Men not willing to be 
baniſh'd their own Country, put in at P/imouth. Raleigh was no ſooner on 
Shoar, but he had private Intimation, which gave him Cauſe to ſuſpect the 
Smoothneſs of the Beginning would have a rough Concluſion : Therefore he 
attempted an Eſcape from thence in a Bark of Rochelle; but being ſuddenly 
1 apprehended by Sir Lewis Stuckley, his Kinſman, who had a private Warrant 
inen the for that Purpoſe, he was brought to London, and recommitted to the Tower, 
Tower, from whence he attempted a ſecond Eſcape, but was taken upon the Thames, 
and more cloſely committed. Being now in ſafe Cuſtody, all his Tranſactions 
in this Voyage were put upon the Rack, and by his Adverſaries ſtretch'd to 
his Diſadvantage; yet he ſtill excus'd the main Charge by ſaying he was forc'd 
to take St. Thomas by the Spaniards firſt attacking him, without which he 
could-not arrive at the Mine. Gondomar prov'd an Adverſary too powerful 
for him, ſo that at length his Life was offer” up as a Sacrifice for Spain, but not 
upon ſuch Grounds as that Ambaſſador had deſign'd: For he deſir'd a Judge- 
ment upon the pretended Breach of Peace, that by this Occaſion he might ſub- 
tlely gain from the Exgliſb an Acknowledgment of his Maſter's Right in thoſe 
2 Parts of America, and prevent all future Attempts of that Kind. But the late 
3 Voyage was not ſo much as brought into Queſtion, only his former Con- 
demnation, which was believ'd to have been obtain'd by an Artifice, was now 
reviv'd; his Arraignment at Wincheſter fifteen Years before was laid before 


him at the King's Bench Bar, where it was demanded of him, LM Execution 
ſhould not paſs upon him, according to the Sentence therein pronounc'd* 
Sir Walter courageouſly anſwer'd, That he was reſtor d by the King's late Com- 


miſſion, which gave him new Life and Vigour ; for he that has Power ever 
mig 1 | the 
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the Lives of others, muſt neceſſarily be Maſter of his own. This reaſonable 
Plea was by no means admitted by the Court, therefore he deſir d that ſome 
Time might be allow'd him to prepare for Death; but it was anſwer'd, Thar 
the Time appointed was the next Morning, and it was not to be doubted, but 
that he had long fince "hy 15 himſelf for Death. . 
The next Day, to the deep Concern of many worthy Perſons, he was brought 
to aScaffold purpoſely erected in the Palace-Nard in Weſiminſter, where with 
a brave Conſtancy an Chriſtian Courage he loft his Head, in the ſixty ſixth He is beheaded, 
| Year of his Age; at which Stroke fuch Abundance of Blood iffu'd from his 
Veins,as ſhew'd he had aſufficient Stock to have continu'd many Years, if it had 
not been taken away by the Hands of Violence. This was the fatal End of the 
great Sir Walter Raleigh, highly in Favour with Queen Elizabeth, and next 
to Drake the great Scourge and Terror of the Spaniards ; a Man of extraor- HiChurader. 
dinary Bravery and admirable Abilities, who in his excellent Writings has no- 
| bly trac'd the Steps of the Divine Providence and Vengeance in the Falls of 
great Men, yet after all could not eſcape himſelf. This has given Occaſion to 
others to trace thoſe leading to his own Fate; and to infinuate, as the Hard- 
ſhips he ſuſtain'd were Indications of the Hand of Heaven, ſo his unjuſt ſwal- 
lowing ſuch large Portions of the Church's Revenues in the late Reign, and 
his thirſting after the Blood of the Earl of Eſex, did at length call for Puniſh- 
ment, by a double Deprivation, one of Eſtate, and the other of Life. 
However, it was one of the great Blemiſhes of the Reign of King James 
who now ſeem'd totally wedded to the Sau fntereft, or at leaſt fully reſolvd 
to carry his Cauſe in the Marriage of Prince Charles with the Infanta. There- 
fore after many tedious Delays and Obſtructions, he this Year enter d into cer- 
tain Articles with the King of Hain; the Sum of which were, That the l of + 
« Pope's Diſpenſation ſhould be ft obtain'd by the King of Spain: That the Spaniſh March. 
Children of this Marriage ſhould not be compell'd in Matters of Religion, 
nor their Titles prejudie'd if they ptov'd Cathbliets: That the Infants's Fa- 
* mily might be Carb, atid' Wave à decent Place for Divine Service, ace 
« cording to the Uſe of the Church of Rome, the Eccleſiaſticks wearing their 
proper Habits: That ſhe — have a competent Number of Chaplains, a 
_ © Confeſſor, Sc. That the Marriage ſhould! be * ſolemniz'd in Hain ac- 
© cording to the Council of Trent, and 8 reiterated ſo as to make it 
valid according to the Laws of Eg, In che allowing of theſe Articles, 
the King thus expreſs'd himſelf, Sire his Marriage is to be with a Lady of 
a different Religion from us, it bectmts us to be [0 tender, as on the one ſide io 
give them all convenient Satisfaftion, ſi on the of ber, to admit nothing that 
may blemiſh our Conſcience, or detrat# from the Religion here abi . The The Engit 
People of England, equally hating the Spaniards and the Popiſb Religion, . 
were irreconcilably averſe to the 1 and would h ve bought it off at 
the deareſt Rate; and as far as the durſt oppos'd it by Speeches, Counſels, 
Wiſhes and Prayers; but if any ſpoke louder than the reſt, he was ſoon ſi- 
Jenc'd'or check'd from above; when as in & and in Flanders, Books and 
Pictures were publiſh'd to a ge King and State, for which the En- 
gliſh Ambaſſadors in vain fought for Satisfaction. The Engl Catholicks ex- 
treamly deſir'd the Match, hoping for a Moderation of Fines and Laws, per- 
haps a Toleration, if not a total Reſtoration of their Religion; for they gain d 
more and more Indulgence by this flow-pac'd Treaty; and the Articles of Re- 
ligion were long forming in the Spaniſh ourt,” and inlarg'd and multiply'd by- 
endleſs Demands. : . An ne 
The King at this Time was alſo bufily imploy*d in Matters of Religion, occa- the King! > 
ſion'd by the ſpreading of the Doctrines of Arminius in Holland, whoſe Fol- (ron; 
lowers were call'd Remon//rants, The King hearing ſome Years ago, that the 
States of Holland were determin'd to chuſe one Vorttius. the chief of theſe Re- 
monſirants, to be Divinity naar if N 3 whoſe Opinions were con- 
e | ] 2 | | trary 
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trary to thoſe King James had imbib'd, he earneſtly ſollicited the States, both 


by his own Letters and by his Ambaſſador Sir Ra/9b Winwood, 7 no means 


to admit the ſaid Yor/tius to that Employment, et his Doctrine: ſhould ſpread 
themſelves into his Dommions. The Ambaſſador in the King's Name preſſing 
the Matter, the States anſwer'd in Juſtification of Yorſtizs, * That he was 
« choſen according to ancient Cuſtom, by the Curators of Leyden; and whereas 
© he was afterwards charg'd by ſome Perſons to be unſound in Doctrine, the 
« Curators thought fit, with the Conſent of Vorſtius, that both at Leyden and 
the Hague, he ſhould appear and anſwer his Accuſers, which he did, and 
© none came to charge him. But not long after fix Miniſters undertook to 


prove that Yorſtius had publiſh'd falſe Doctrine, who being heard in a full 


« Aſſembly of the States, they could find no Reaſon to diſplace him: And they 
© afſuredly believ'd, That if his Majeſty of Great Britain were inform'd of the 


true Circumſtances of this Affair, he would according to his great Wiſdom 


t conceive favourably of them; their Proceedings being with all Reverence, 
Care and Reſpe& to his Majeſty's ſerious Admonition. The King perceiving 
by this Anſwer, that the States thought ſo well of Vorſtius, that they would 
not comply with his Requeſt, he caus'd his Books to be 1 burnt in St. 
Paul's Church-Vard, and in both the Univerſities, and again wrote to the 
States, That if they did not diſplace him, he would publickly 8 againſt them. 
Sir Ralph Winwood repreſented this to the States, and finding them cold and 
backward in proceeding againſt Vorſtius, he ſeverely remonſtrated againſt them; 
to Which the King finding them only to make dilatory Anſwers, he at laſt ex- 
horted them to call a National Council, to put an End to theſe Controverſies, 
to which they at length conſented. 

The Arminians or Remonſtrants knowing that they were like to be out- 
number'd, rh the calling of a Council; and it was diſcover'd that Barne- 
velt, the chief of the Remonſirants, now Arminius was dead, had ſecretly le- 
vy'd Soldiers in Utrecht, to defend themſelves againſt Maurice Prince of O- 
range, who ſided with the contrary Party ; on Notice of which the Prince with 
five hundred Men march'd to Utrecht, which ſtruck ſuch a Terror into the 
new levy'd Companies, that at the firſt Word of Command they laid down their 
Arms and ſubmitted. After this, Barnevelt, Hogenberts, Leydenberg, and 
Grotius, the four Chiefs of the Arminian Party, were ſeiz d, and committed 
to ſeveral Priſons. Leydenberg in Deſpair ſtabb'd himſelf, in Priſon ; Hogen- 
berts and Grotius were condemn'd to perpetual Impriſonment; but Grorius 
after ſome Time, made an Eſcape in a Trunk, which his Wife told the Soldiers 
of the Caſtle was full of Arminian Books, which ſhe would ſend away that 
they might not diſtract her Husband's Head. Barneve/t met with the hardeſt 
Fate, for he was beheaded at the Hague: Yet he liv'd long enough to ſee his 
own Opinions condemn'd at a National Synod held at Dort, whither King 
James ſent Dr. Carlton, Biſhop of Landaff; Dr. Hall, Dean of Worceſter ; Dr. 


Davenant, Divinity Profeſſor, and Maſter of Queen's College in erf & 


Dr. Wars, Maſter of Sidney College in Cambridge; and Mr. Belcanquel, a 
Scotchman and Batchelor of Divinity; where they met with Divines from the 
Palatine, Heſſe, Geneva, Bern, Embden, and other Provinces, who generally 
agreed to condemn the Doctrines of Arminius, concerning Conditional Electi- 


on and Reprobation, the Univerſality of Redemption, &c. But herein King 


3 in a great Meaſure loſt his Aim; for this Cenſure caus'd theſe deep 
oints to be more nicely ſearch'd and examin'd, and theſe condemn'd Opini- 
ons ſprouted and gather'd Strength by being topt by a combin'd Party; ſo that 
in this and the next Reign, Arminiani/mbecame faſhionable in England, and 
was generally oppos'd to Puritani/m. 19 | 

Shortly after there appear'd a mighty Blazing-Star in Libra, which occa- 


inns, ſion d Variety of Conjectures concerning its Influence and Prognoſtication. 


Many thought it portended the Death of Queen Anne, who after its Appear- 


ance 
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| ance dy'd of a Dropſey at Hampton-Conrt, when ſhe was forty fiy 
. Age. She was brought from rb to her Palace in the Strand for FE wot 
triumphant Glory of her Obſequies, which were celebrated at Veſtminſter above 
a Month after. She dy'd on the firſt Day of March 16, to the deep Concern 
of all good Men and loyal Subjects; leaving behind her the Name of a peace- 
able and dutiful Wife, and a virtuous and pious Queen. | 
Wilſon, . JÞ 
— , LI The King for a conſiderable Space continu'd a very melancholy A. D 
Wee, Widower; Which was a ſort of Introduction to further Troubles; Perplexi- 6 
Ne. ties and Imbarraſſments , from which he was ſcarce ever free all the reſt aud . 29: 
| moſt infirm Part of his Reign. Theſe had their Riſe from the Fires that broke Reg. 17. 
out in Germany in the preceding Year, between the Proteſtant Princes and the , 
Houſe of Auftria ; which Commotions involv'd and drew along the Aﬀairs of 2 
moſt Chriſtian Princes, elpecialy the two Potent Kings of England and Spain. 
The Catholick Cauſe, and the Lot of the Houſe of Au/tria, induc'd and oblig'd 
the King of Spain, who was the ſtrongeſt Branch of that Family ; and King 
ames was ingag' d both by common and particular Intereſt, the Religion he 
profeſs d, and the State of his Son-in-Law,. the Elector Palatine, who was a 
8 Agent in theſe Wars. It was a mighty Concern to the whole Chri- 
ſtian World, and the Iſſue had a main Dependance upon the King of England, 
being the moſt powerful Prince of the Proteſtant Profeſſion ; but his Proceed- 
ings were now ſtrangely govern'd by the unhappy Spaniſh Treaty; ſo that it 
| 9 great Diſhonour to himſelf, and inſuperable Calamities to his Son- in- 
1 | 
| The German Troubles and Commotions began with the Emperor's Crown- 764, Tl 
ing his Couſin Ferdinand King of Bohemia and Hungary; but with a Reſer-“ Germany. 
vation of all Regal Power to himſelf during Life. The Conſequence of this 
ſoon prov'da terrible Oppreſſion of the Proteſtants in Bohemia, which at that 
Time were very numerous, and had large Privileges, as well as great Power and 
Authority. Theſe States and Nobles of the Country, ſummoning an Aſſembly 
at Prague to redreſs their Grievances, were oppos'd by ſome of the Emperor's 
Miniſters of State, the very Day of their Meeting ; the Manner of which ex- 
aſperated them to ſuch a Height of Paſſion, that they threw Siabata the Em- 
peror's Chief-Juſtice, Sme/antius one of the Council, and Fabritius the Secre- 
tary, from a high Window into the Caſtle Ditch. Upon cooler Thoughts the 
Bohemians endeavour'd to palliate this raſh Action by Apologies to the Empe- 
ror ; but at the ſame Time they ſtrengthen'd themſelves wich new Levies both 
of Horſe and Foot, the better to ſecure their own Peace, and to baniſh the 
main Incendiaries, the 7eſuits, out of Prague, whoſe diſtemper'd Zeal had firſt 
kindled the Flame. The Emperor finding theſe Diſturbances, rais'd an Army 
under the Command of Count Bacquoy ; and the. Proteſtant States perceiving 
the Emperor inrag'd, rais'd two Armies,, one commanded by Count Thurne, 
and the other by Count Mansfeldt. Some Skirmiſhes paſs'd between the Im- 
perial and Bohemian Forces, and ſome Towns were taken on both Sides ; but 
in the Heat of theſe Conteſts, the old Emperor dy'd in the Beginning of the Ti Enfer; 
Year 1619. Upon which the Count Palat ine of the Rhine, who in the Inter- Matthias dias 
regnum is chief Vicar of the Empire, publiſh'd his Right by the Golden Bull to 
overn in Chief, 'till a new Emperor be choſen; and by Advice he aſſum'd the 
ower, requiring the People to demean themſelves peaceably under his Go- 
vernment. 1 . 7 $ | 
After many Struggles, Ferdinand King of Hungary and Bohemia, and adop- 
ted Heir of Matthias the late Emperor, at Fran#fort was elected King of the 
Romans, and afterwards crown'd Emperor of Germany. The States of Bobe. Ferdinand /«- 
nia diſclaim'd the Election as invalid, becauſe he could not be an Elector him- © lin. 
ſelf as King of Bohemia ; for that he had never been actually in Poſſeſſion of 
the Crown. And tho? their Diſſent could not leſſen the Election of Ferdinand 
| | to 
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Anſwer, the Count Palatine was perſwaded by the Proteſtant᷑ States to accept. 
of the Election; and thereupon he made his Entrance into Prague upon the 
laſt of October, and on the Fourth of November was ſolemnly crown'd King of 
Babemia. Of all which he ſent Ai Advice into England, excuſing the 
Suddenneſs of this Action, becauſe the Urgency of the Cauſe would admit of no 
ſurther Deliberation. King James ſurpriz d at this bold Step, diſavow'd the 
Act, and would never ſo much as grace his Son- in- law with the Stile or Title 
of his new Dignity. But Sir Richard Weſton and Sir Edward Conway were 
ſent Ambaſſadors into Bohemia, to make up the Breach between the Emperor 
and the Elector Palatine. And he was ſo very apprehenſive, leſt the Palatin's 
Nearneſs to him might give Cauſe of Suſpicion to his Brother of Hain, that 
he commanded his Agent Cottington to give that King plenary Information of 
all Proceedings, and to let him underſtand” that whatever the Palatine had 
done, was without his Countenance, Procurement or Allowance. The Kin 

of Spain, tho? he condemn'd'Doncaſter's Proceedings, was at length ſatisfy'd 
with King James's Integrity, declaring, That it would gain the more Authority 
and. Eſtimation, if he ſhauld continue to diſelaim that which had been done ſo 
contrary to his Opinion, A E The 
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The Count Palatine was no ſooner ſetled in his new Kingdom, whe 
Emperor publiſh'd a Proſcription againſt him, wherein bs 8 be Fond 
* guilty of High- Treaſon, excluded him out of the publick Peace, and proſe- . 1620. 
* cuted him as the publick Enemy of the Empire, and a Contemner of his Im- Reg. 18. 
perial Majeſty; likewiſe abſolving all his Subjects from their Oaths and Du- me King of 
ties to him, and commanding all Perſons whatſoever to abandon him and his Bebemia po 
_ © Adherents. All the Princes and Potentates in the Empire were alarm'd, and tae Fe 
began to make ready for War, joining to that Side whither their Intereſts or 
Inclinations led them. In Spain alſo they made ali Preparations for the ſame 
War; only the King of Eng/and would take no Alarm, abhorring War in ge- 
neral, and diſliking the Palatine's Cauſe as a dangerous Precedent againſt Mo- 
narchy, being {till fed with Hopes of compoſing all Differences by the Succeſs 
of the Spaniſh Treaty. For which Purpoſe Sir Malter Afton was ſent Am- 7% Spanit 
baſſador into Spain, and Gondomar return'd into England, to continue there, P 
*till the long debated Match ſhould be concluded. The Articles of Religion for 
Securing Liberty of Conſcience to the Infanta and her Family were greatly en- 
larg'd by the Commiſſioners, and allow'd by the King of England; but {till 
without a Diſpenſation from Nome, all the Tranſactions were but Nullities. 
And forl this Cauſe it was expected that King James ſhould propoſe ſuch Con- 
ditions forthe Increaſe and Advantage of the Catholick Religion, that the Pope 
might deliberate whether they might any ways merit the Diſpenſation. To 
this Demand the King made Anſwer in his Letter to the King of Hain, That 
© he had done as much in Favour of the Catholicks as the Times would bear, 
© and promis d upon the Word of a King, That no Roman Prieſt, or other Ca- 
* tholick, ſhould henceforth be condemn'd upon any Capital Law: And tho' he 
could not at preſent reſcind the Laws, inflicting only pecuniary Mulcts, yet 
© he would ſo mitigate them, as to oblige his Catholick Subjects to him: And 
© if the Marriage took effect, his Daughter-in-law ſhould find him ready to in- 
t dulge all Favours which ſhe ſhould requeſt for thoſe of her Religion. With 
this the Spaniſh Council acknowledg'd great Satisfaction; and a Paper was 
drawn up accordingly by a Junto of Canoniſts, Lawyers, and Divines, to per- 
ſuade the Pope to perform his Part; 
In the mean Time an Army of thirty thouſand Men was raiſing in Flanders, 
under the Command of the Marqueſs Spinola; which gave King James an Oc- 
caſion to enquire after the Cauſe of ſuch great Preparations. Ihe Marqueſs 
gave Anſwer, That be receivd his Commiſſion ſeal d up, with a Command, 
not to open it till his Army was compleated, and brought to a Rende vou; but 
the King had ſufficient Proof to aſſure him, that his Army was deſign'd for the 
Palatinate, Vet after all, no more than one Regiment, under the Command d Horatio 
of Sir Horatio Vere, could be obtain'd from him, tho' two more were promis d. , Piana. 
When Spinola had his Rendevouz, where he muſter'd twenty fix thouſand Foot 
and four thouſand Horſe, - he open'd his Commiſſion, which requir'd him to 
make War againſt all ſuch as ſhould be confederate with the Bohemian Rebels ; | 
all which he communicated to the Ambaſſador of Great Britain, At the ſame Fg 
Time the Eng/;/ began their March, with as brave a Regiment as had appear'd | 
in any Age, conſiſting moſt of Gentlemen, under a moſt worthy Commander, 
who was accompany'd with the Earls of Oxford and Eſſex, Perſons ennobled 
as well by their own Virtues, as by thoſe of their Progenitors. This handful 
of Men reach'd the Palatinate with ſome Difficulty, by the particular Aid and 
Conduct of Henry Prince of Naſaw. But Spinola, having got the Start of the 
Engliſh, by reaſon of a far ſhorter March, had no ſooner arriv'd, but he took 
in 2 Towns, and greatly n over a diſpirited People: Vet he cau- 
tiouſlydeclin'd the Hazardof a Battel with the Proteſtant Confederates; nor was 
the Marqueſs of Ansbach, the Head of them, very forward to engage his Forces. 
And now the great Acceſs of Strength to the Emperor's Party, andthis ſlen- 
der Aid from the King of Great Britain, to preſerve his Childrens nee, 
| | extreamly 
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But with ſmall 
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The King of 
Bohemia de- 
ſeated at 
Prague. 


ex'reamly diſhearten'd the German Princes, and at length diſſolv'd the Confede. 
racy. After a ſhort Space, the Seaſon of the Year advancing, the Princes of 
the Union retir'd into their ſeveral Countries, and the Engliſh Regiment was 
diſpos'd into three principal Garriſons: Sir Horatio Vere commanded in Man- 
heim, Sir Gerard Herbert in Heidelberg, and Captain Burroughs in Franken- 
dale; having only Power to preſerve themſelves in thoſe Walls, while the Ene- 
my rang'd the County at their Pleaſure. | 

As the new King of Bohemia ſuffer'd extreamly in his Hereditary Domini- 
ons, ſo at this Time he met with a more ſevere Fate in his own Kingdom, 
which ſoon put a Period to bis ſhort Reign. The Imperial Forces gathering 
Strength under Bavaria, Bucquoy, and D. Balthazar, advanc'd towards Prague, 
with a Reſolution to fight King Frederick ; upon which the Bohemians 
quitted their Garriſons, to make their Army the more compleat. So upon the 
eighth Day of November, being Sunday, both Armies met for the fatal Deci- 
ſion of the grand Controverſie The Bohemians ſtood upon the moſt advanta- 
gious Ground, between the Imperialiſts and the City of Prague; but the Enemy 
breaking through, diſpers'd and ruin'd the whole Army, and effectually pur- 
ſu'd their Victory. The King and Queen; ſurpriz'd with this Defeat, among 
a wavering People, in a City not very defenſible, were conſtrain'd to fly the 
next Morning, with what Things they could carry with them. The Queen, 
being of the more gallant Spirit, bore it with moſt Undauntedneſs; but the 


| King ſuffer'd doubly as he went, being condemn'd for keeping his Soldiers with- 


He loſes all 


his Domin ions. 


The Spaniſh 
ns 


out. Pay, having a vaſt Maſs of Mony by him, which he was forc'd to leave 
behind him, to augment the Spoils of his Enemies. Thus after one Year's Reign, 
King Frederick firit loſt a deciding Battel, with all his Treaſure, and fhortly 
after all his Kingdom of Bohemia, and not long after that, all his 'Hereditary 
Lands and Dominions in Germany; being at length forc'd to abandon his Na- 
tive Country, all his Honours and Places, and with his Lady and Children re- 
tire into Holland for a Place of Refuge and Reſidence. 

The Misfortunes of this Family began now to rouſe King James, and to 
move him both to Pity and to Action: Wherefore a Council being call'd, an 
Order was made to promote the Palatine's Reſtoration ; and the King, to en- 
courage the Princes of the Union, and to keep them in Arms, ſent them thirty 
thouſahd Pounds; yet withal reſolv'd to treat for a Peace, and diſpatch'd 
Sir Edward Villers to carry the Palatine's Submiſſion to the Emperor, upon 
Conditions to be conceiv'd according to Equity and Conveniency. On the 
other Side the Spaniards never more flatter'd King James, than after the De- 


feat at Prague: They declar'd that he ſhould order all Things according to his 


Pleaſure, for the Palat ines Reſtoration, and be obey'd; that the Iufantas Por- 
tion was preparing, and that the Pope was oblig'd to grant the Diſpenſation, 
from whom they reſolv'd to take no Denial: All which was encourag'd by 


Digby, Cottington, Arundel, Worceſter, and eſpecially by Buckingham and 


Gondomar; which laſt had gain'd the Acceſs of a Favourite, rather than a Fo- 


reign Ambaſſador ; ſo that Sir Robert Naunton, for ſhowing a Diflike to him, 


Godomar's 
Influence. 


notwithſtanding his known Worth, was remov'd from his Secretary's Place, 
and Conway put in his Room. The King took great Delight inthe Company 
and Converſation of Gosdomar; a Perſon, as Nanz obſerves, who with a 


ſtupendious Acuteneſs of Wit, ſo confounded: pleafant Things with -ſerious, 


that it was not eaſie to be diſcern'd when he rally'd, or when he ſpoke of Bu- 
ſineſs. He knew how to inſinuate and transform himſelf to the King's own 
Way and Humour; was full of Conceits, Jeſts and witty Sayings, and would 
ſometimes ſpeak falſe Latine purpoſely to pleaſe the King, telling him, Thar 
his Majeſty | ſpoke Latine like a Pedant, but himſelf \like a Gentleman. By 
ſuch little pleaſing Arts, and others of a more bountiful Nature with the Nobility 
and Ladies, he gain'd an extraordinary Influence, and ſerv'd his own Maſter 
with great Advantage. | 3; h i 
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The Favourite Earl was now made Marqueſs of Buckingham, and to his M 
ſterſhip of the Horſe was added the Office of Lord Hi : 225 


** 


gh-Admiral of England; 


and continually lying in the King's Boſom, every 


Man paid Tribute to his 


acious Smiles. His Mother was made Counteſs of Buckingham, her eldeſt 7h Power of 
on was made firſt a Knight, and afterwards Viſcount of Purbeck, her other -—: ja um 
Son was created Earl of Augleſay; and now happy was that Perſon who could 
ain a Kinſwoman, it being the next way to a rich Ochce, or a ſwelling Title. 
The King, who never much regarded Women, had now his Court fill'd with 
oung Ladies, Relations to the Marqueſs, Sir Henry Montague, Lord: Chief- 
Juſtice, who was reported to have given twenty thouſand Pounds for the Office 
of Lord-Treaſurer, before the Year expir'd, had it taken from him, and it was 
conferr'd upon Sir Lionel Cranfield, who by being bred up in the Cuſtom-houſe, 
and knowing the ſecret Arts of thoſe Offices, beſt knew how to ſupply by Pro- 
Jets, what was conſum'd by a riotous and prodigal Court. But the great Step 
to this Office, was Cranfield's marrying one of the Marqueſs's Kindred, which 
ſoon rais'd him to be Earl of Midaleſex; and the Lord Chief. Juſtice Montague, 
in lieu of his Mony, was made Preſident of the Council, Viſcount Mandeville, 
Earl of Mancheſter, and after Worceſter's Deceaſe, Lord Privy-Seal. The Mar- 
queſs of Buckingham, in Appearance made all theſe Removes and Advance- 
ments, but in Reality moſt of the Affairs in Church and State were privately 
tranſacted by his Mother, for moſt Addreſſes were firſt made to her, and ſo 
convey'd to be finiſn'd by her Son, who generally regarded his Pleaſure more 
than his Profit: Which caus'd Gondomar, among his other pleaſant Stories, to 
write into Spain, That there was never more Hopes of England's returning to 
Popery than now; for there were more Prayers and Offerings made here to the 
Mother, than to the Son. 
The Marqueſs himſelf, as he was a Man of excellent Symetry and Graceful- 
neſs, ſo he affected Beauty where he found it; but being a general Lover, he 
treated all Women accordingly, only to gratifie his own unlawful Ends, and 
then diſmiſt them for the more prevailing Charms of the next fair Lady. He 
deſign'd to have praQtis'd this Method upon the Earl of Rut/and's only Daugh- 
ter, who was to be Miſtreſs of all her Father's vaſt Fortunes: He ſpread his 
fine Nets for her, carry'd her to his Lodgings in Whitehall, kept her there for 
ſome Space, and then return'd her back to her Father. But the ſtout old Earl, 
fir'd with Indignation, ſent him this threatning Meſſage, That he was too much 
of a Gentleman to ſuffer ſuch an Indignity; therefore if he did not immediately 
repair his Daughter's Honour by marrying her, his Greatneſs ſhould not protect 
him from his Fuſtzce. The Marqueſs, who perhaps made ule of this Stratagem Buckingham 
to gain her Father's Conſent, ſhe being the greateſt Match in the Kingdom, Zi of on. 
had no Reaſon to diſlike the Propoſal, and therefore he ſoon ſalv'd up the had, Daugh- 
Wound by conſummating the Marriage. This young Lady was bred up a . 
Roman Catholick by her Mother, but was converted by Dr. White to be a 
zealous Proteſtant ; which croſſing the Inclinations of the old Counteſs of 
Buckingham, who was a fiery Romaniſt, ſhe with the Help of her Jeſuits at 
length plac'd her on the firſt Foundation. | LE | 
The King himſelf being jealous of uncontroll'd Soveraignty, and im atient A. D. 
of his Peoples viewing the Myſteries of State, had fallen into a great Diſlike os 
of Parliaments, and for ſeveral Years had given way o Patents, Monopolies, T ; 
of ſuch diſtaſteful Projects: And probably many of his Miniſters, fearing an Reg. 19. 
55 Enquiry into their own Actions, ſuggeſted to him, That he had better furniſh 
bimfelf by thoſe Ways, and the Match now in Treaty, than by Subſidies ac- 
company'd with the Redreſs of Grievances. Nevertheleſs he now refslv'd to 


call a Parliament, conceiving it might prove of ſpecial Advantage: For he 
found the Affections of the People much rais'd for the Recovery of the Palati- 
nate, which would naturally open their Purſes to the Supply of his Wants; 
then the Treaty of Spain might effect the Buſineſs, without the E ood 
| | ; roubles 
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Troubles of War, and the good Agreement between him and his People would 

uicken the Spaniard to conclude the Match. Accordingly a Parliament was 
— to meet on the thirtieth Day of January at Weſtminſter; where the 
King made a long Speech, which may be ſeen at large in the Introduction to 
Nalfon's Collections; in which he laid open his great and numerous Expences, 
and handſomly pleaded for ſuitable Supplies; he alſo declar'd his great Readi- 
neſs to recover the Palatinate, for which rather than fail he would engage his 
Crown, his Blood, and his Son's Blood, to effect it. At the ſawe lime his 
Majeſty ſent the Lord Digby Ambaſſador to the Emperor, to urge him to a 
politive Anſwer, whether the Pa/atinate might be recover'd by Peace, before 
he proceeded to actual War; and now expecting the Emperor's Anſwer, the 
Parliament proceeded in their Work, receiving Petitions trom ſeveral Perſons 
impriſon'd and ruin'd by the horrid Extortions of voracious Patentees and Mo- 
nopolizers, who were active in promoting illegal Exactions, to which the King's 
Neceſlities and ill-advis'd Counſellors had driven him. The chief Inſtruments 
of theſe Grievances were Sir Giles Mompeſſon, and Sir Francis Mitchel. The 
former had Fortune ſufficient to have maintain'd him fairly in the Country, 
but at Court he wanted this "oy for his better Support; to whom Mitebel 
was made a Co-Partner, a ſervile Suburb Juſtice of Peace, who living by the 
Failings of his Neighbouring Females, was brought to Court and Knighted, 
and corroborated by theſe Letters Patents to oppreſs the needy Commoners. 
All which being canvas'd and laid open in Parliament, Mompeſſor made his E- 
ſcape, and Sir Francis Mitebel was cenſur'd after this Manner: Firſt he was 
degraded with all the debaſing Ceremonies that Juſtice could invent, and after 
that was made to ride through the City with his Face to the Horſe's Tail, with 
a Paper. on his Breaſt and Back declaring his Crimes: This expos'd him to 
the Scorn and Contempt of the Rabble in his Paſſage ; but a large Fine and 
long Impriſonment ſecur'd him from further Miſchief. The pecuniary Puniſh- 
ment fell as heavily upon Mompeſſon, and upon other lefler Confederates, which 
put an End to this Grievance. 

Not long after the great Lord-Chancellor Bacon was brought to a Cenſure 
for the moſt extravagant Weakneſſes that ever enter'd into the Heart of a wiſe 
Man. He was a true Emblem of human Sag i being more than a Man in 
ſome Things, and leſs than a Woman in others. His Crimes were Bribery and 
Extortion, yet more thoſe of his Servants and why ng than his own, all 
which were prov'd and aggravated againſt him by ſo mop Circumſtances, that 
he who in moſt things was thought a Man of the greateſt Parts in the Kingdom, 
and elevated above Pity, now fell miſerably below it; and his eloquent Tongue 
that us'd to charm his Auditors with admirable Harangues, was now forc'd to 


deſcend to ſervile Supplications ; for throwing himſelf and his Cauſe at his 


Judges Feet, before his Sentence was paſs d, he humbly begg'd the Lords in Par- 
c liament, That his penitent Submiſſion might be his Sentence, the Loſs of 


the Great Seal his boys: and that their Lordſhips would recommend 


him to his Majeſty's Grace and Pardon for all that was paſt. Thus his great 


and towering Spirit was brought low, and Humiliation might have rais'd him 


up again, if the Weight of his Miſdemeanors had not kept him down. He loſt 
both his Peerage and Seil, and the Beam was wavering whether he ſhould carry 


the Title of Viſcount St. Albans to his Grave, which now was all he had; 
and to heighten his Miſery, many were cruſh'd in Pieces by his Fall, through the 


Debts he had contracted; and tho' he had a Penſion from the King, he wanted 
to his aſt; living obſcurely in his Lodgings at Grays-1nn, Where the Remem- 
brance of former Plenty and Grandeur lay ſo heavy upon his ingenious and 
now melancholy Temper, that he pin'd conſum” 8 He was of a very 
grave and comely Preſence; of a quick and high-flying Wit, ſtriving in ſome 
things rather to be admir'd than underſtood, and yet when he pleas'd to conde- 
ſcend no Man was more intelligible. In ſhort, he was of a moſt capacious _ 
| . an 
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and a great Maſter of all Kinds of Learning, and the World is ſo io” 
to his noble Diſcoveries in Nature, that bis ire will be celebrated With f N 
nour to Perpetuity. Gondomar hearing of his Miſcarriages, and meeting him 
the Lent before his Cenſures, thought to pay him with his Spaniſh Sarcaſms, 
ſaying, My Lord, I wiſh you a good EASTER; and you, my Lord, reply'd 
the Chancellor, a good PASSOVER: For he could neither indure his Eng- 
liſh Buffoonry, nor his Spaniſh Treaty; tho? he was too wiſe to oppoſe them 
publickly. He treaſur'd up nothing either for himſelf or his Family, but his 
fatal Error was his Indulgence to his Servants ; and his Decrees were always 
made with ſo much Equity, that none were ever revers'd as unjuſt. He was D., witiams 
ſucceeded in his Place by Dr. /:il/iams, Dean of Weſtminſter, who was firſt e Lod- 
made Biſhop of Lincoln, and afterwards Arch-Biſhop of Zork. xa dc 
In this Parliament, tho' no Laws and Statutes were paſs'd, yet many De- 
bates aroſe, relating to the King's Power and Prerogative, and particularly in 
the Houſe of Lords, where the King had the ſtrongeſt Party; yet Seer of 
that Houſe ſtood up boldly for the publick Liberty, as che Earls of Oxford, 
Southampton, Eſſex, and Warwick, the Lord Say and Seal, and the Lord 
Spencer. This laſt Lord ſpeaking ſomething in the Houſe of Actions of their Hears in ben 
great Anceſtors, Arundel being diſpleas'd, ſaid, My Lord, when theſe things u. 
were doing, your Anceſtors were keeping Sheep, reflecting upon the numerous 
Flocks he lov'd : Spencer immediately reply'd, When my Anceſtors were keep - 
ing Sheep, as you ſay, your Anceſtors were plotting Treaſon. This caus'd ſuch 
a Heat, that Arundel as the Aggreſſor was ſent to the Tower, where after 
ſome Time, upon his Submiſſion to the Houſe, he was reſtor'd. The Com- 
mons on the other Side were no leſs warm and impatient, highly diſreliſhing 
both the Treaties with the Emperor and the King of Hain; and Gondomar 
had ſo rais'd the Peoples Fury, that he was revil'd and aſſaulted in the Streets 
of London. Upon which the King reſolv'd upon exemplary Juſtice; and being 
Inform'd that one Man was apprehended, who had us'd railing Speeches againſt 
the Ambaſſador, it was his Majeſty's Pleaſure, that on the next Morning he 
ſhould be publickly and ſeverely whipt through London, beginning at Alagate, 
and ſo along by the Place where the Affront was offer'd in Fleerſtreet to Tem- 
ple-Bar, without any Manner of Favour. This terrible Puniſhment more en- 
rag'd the People againſt Gondomar, who by means of his Power with the King, 
had tranſported Ordnance, and other Warlike Proviſions, to furniſh the Spa- 
niſh Arſenals; and it was believ'd that he privately procur'd the ſending of Sir 
Robert Manſel into the Mediterranean Sea, againſt the Pirates of Algier. The 
Merchants of England, by them much infeſted, were alſo induc'd to move for 
this Expedition, in which the Exgliſh Fleet perform'd gallant Exploits, and 
bravely fir'd the Pirate Ships within their Harbours. Nevertheleſs, by 
this the Exgliſp Strength was diverted, the Treaſure exhauſted, and the Spaniſh 
Fleets and Merchants ſecur'd from thoſe Robbers, and Spain left at Liberty to 
aſſiſt in ſubduing the Palatinate. 
The Parliament having ſate about four Months, the King was deſirous to give 
them a Time of Receſs; therefore on the fourth of June, a Meſſage was ſent 
to the Houſe, © That his Majeſty, by the Advice of his Privy-Council, thought 
« fit to Adjourn the Parliament, leſt the Seaſon of the Year, by the continual 
+ © Concourſe of People, ſhould cauſe Infection: Which Adjournment, kee 
the Parliament ſtill in Being, was thought better than a Prorogation. The 
Commons were extreamly ſorry at their Diſappointment, having but juſt be- 
fore made ſo hearty a Declaration to aſſiſt his Majeſty in the Affair of the Pa- 
latinate. A Committee of both Houſes attending his Majeſty, he declar'd to 
them, That he took it very ill, That the Commons ſhould diſpute his Reaſons 
of Adjournment, all Power being in him alone, to call, adjourn, prorogue, 
and diſſolue Parliaments, The Adjournment was appointed *till November he Parlis 


following, with a Declaration, That in the mean Time he would by his own m_ 
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Authority redreſs Grievances. Moreover he iſſu'd out a Second Proclamation 
againſt licentious Speeches and Diſcourſes concerning Affairs of State: For 
notwithſtanding the Strictneſs of the King's former Commands, the Peoples 
inordinate Liberty of irreverend Language daily increas'd. Wherefore the 
King now threaten'd Severity, as well againſt the Concealers of ſuch Diſcour- 
ſes, as againſt the Laviſhneſs of audacious Tongues and Pens. The Kin 
grew more and more uneaſie, being continually ſollicited both from Spain an 
Rome, to enlarge his Favours to the Popiſh Recuſants ; for Reports were then 
brought to Rome that all the Catholicks in his Dominions were cruelly treated. 
And beſides this, a Rumour was there ſpread, That King James in a Speech 
in Parliament had declar'd, That notwithſtanding the Spaniſh Match, the En- 
gliſh Catholicks ſhould not in the leaſt Point be in a better Condition, when he 
had only faid, That if any of that Party grew inſolent, let his People count 
kim unworthy to reign, if he gave not extraordinary Puniſhment. Thus was 
the King n embarraſs'd and intangled in the Ways he had choſen; for 
ible for him at once to pleaſe his People, and to fatisfie his Fo- 


reign Intereſts. 

At the Beginning of the Winter, the Lord Digby return'd from ſolliciting 
the Emperor, and the Duke of Bavaria, to the Reſtoration of the Palatine, 
where he had met with no reaſonable Succeſs. And on the twentieth of No- 
vember, when the Parliament met a Second Time, the King commanded him 
to give an Account of his Journey to the Houſe of Commons, and to repreſent 
how neceſſary it was for the King to obtain that by War, which he could not 
procure by a Peace. But tho? the King by his Miniſters encourag'd the Parli- 
ament to a War, yet they found him more inclinable to Peace, both in re- 
gard of Gondomar's Power with him, his Indulgence to Roman Catholicks, 
and his Fondneſs of the Spaniþ Match, which he 54 2 might heal all 
Breaches ; tho' it was poſitively diflik'd and diſapprov'd by all Eugland, be- 
ſides Ramaniſts and thoſe of the Spaniſh Faction. Therefore the Houſe of 
Commons, before they granted Subſidies, reſolv'd to try the King's Spirit by 


The Commens a ſolemn Petition and Remonſtrance, in which they laid open to his Majeſty 


remonſtrate. 


— * 


Speaker, 


the ſeveral great and increaſing Dangers ariſing from the Romiſh Religion in ge- 
neral, the Power of Papiſts in particular, and the great Oppreſſions of the Pro- 
teſtants in Foreign Parts; repreſenting at the ſame Time proper Remedies for 
theſe great Calamities, too long to mention in this Place, The Commons were 
more apprehenſive of the Danger of their Religion, not only from the terrible 
W ounds lately given by the Houſe of Auſtria, but alſo from the Severities the 
Proteſtants met with in France, from Lewtis the Thirteenth, who at this Time 
beſieg'd them in Montaubon and Rochelle, and other Places, againſt all the Ar- 
guments and Mediations of King Fames's Ambaſſador. When the Remon- 


ſtrance was brought to Perfection, the King had a Copy of it before the Houſe 


had time to ſend their Members with it; in which ſomething ſo highly diſpleas'd 
him, that he wrote the following Letter from Newmarket to Sir Thomas Ri- 
chardſon, Speaker of the Houſe of Commons. We have heard by divers Re- 


ports, to our great Grief, that ſome fiery and popular Spirits in the Houſe of 


Commons, have publickly argu'd and debated Matters far above their Reach and 


Capacities, tending highly to our Diſhonour, and Breach of the Royal Preroga- 


tive. Theſe are therefore to command Tou, in our Name to make known to the 
Houſe, that none therein ſhall preſume henceforth to meddle with any rp ie 
cerning our Government, or deep Matters of State, nor with our Jon's Match 


with the Daughter of Spain, nor to touch the Honour of that King, or any other 


our Friends or Confederates. And if they have already touch'd any of an; 7 
Points, which we have here forbidden, in a Petition of theirs, which xs to be 
ſent unto us, it it our Pleaſure that You tell them, That except they reform it 
before it comes to our Hands, we will not deign the hearing * A 


When 
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When the Houſe had duly conſider'd the Reaſons ay had to draw up their 
Remonſtrance, which at that Time were very cogent an prevailing with them, 
they ſent the ſaid Remonſtrance, together with a new Petition to the King, in 


which they declar'd, © That the Honour and Safety of the King and his Poſte- Th rel 
* rity, the Welfare of Religion and State of the Kingdom, are at no Time un. nh. 


* fit for a Parliamentary Conſideration ; not that they took upon themſelves, 
but as Loyal Subjects, to demonſtrate fuch Things to his Majeſty, which 
* they were not aſſur d could otherwiſe come ſo fully and clearly to his Know- 
* ledge. And whereas his Majeſty ſeem'd to reſtrain them from intermedling 
* with the Matters of Government, that have their Motion in the Courts of 
* Juſtice, and feem'd to abridge them of the ancient Liberty of Yarliments, 
* Freedom of Speech, they were now forc'd to pray his Majeſty to allow it, 
* and to take away the Doubts and Scruples, which his Letter to the Speaker 
© had brought upon them. After this the Houſe were much diſcourag'd to pro- 
ceed to Buſiueſs. while there was ſo great a Difference between the King and 
them; for the King thought their Actions an Incroachment upon his Preroga- 
tive, and they thought the King's Expreflions an Infringement of their Liberty; 
therefore they refolv'd to give over all Buſinefs, till they had an Anſwer to 
their Petitions. The King hearing of this, was exceedingly vex'd and uneaſie, 
and very roughly entertain'd the twelve Members that were ſent to him; ſome 
ſay he calPd for twelve Chairs for them, ſaying, Here are twelve Kings come 
to me. After he had confider'd their Deſires and Requeſts in their laſt Petition, 
he rerurn'd them a long Anſwer in Writing, mix'd with ſome ſevere Expreſſi- 
ons, in which he faid, That their firſt Petition was unworthy of Anſwer, 


that their giving Advice about his Son's Match, and urging him to a War, The King: 
was Intrenching upon his Prerogative, inſinuating that the Firſt concerning . 


his Son was High- Treaſon. In the latter End he tells them, That he uon- 
ders they ſhould make ſo unjuſt à Comment upon the Words in his Letter to the 
Speaker, as if he meant to reſtrain them from their ancient Privileges and Li- 


berties in Parliament: For tho" he cannot allow the Stile, calling it their an- 


cient and undoubted Right and Inheritance, but rather have wiſh'd they had 
ſaid, That their Privileges were derived from the Grace and Permiſſion of his 
Anceſtors and himſelf, „ace moſt of them grew from Precedents, rather ſhow- 
ing a Tolleration than an Inheritance, yet he gave them his Royal Aſſurance, 
that as long as they continu d within the Limits of their Duty, he would be as 
careful to maintain their Liberties and Privileges, as ever any f his Prede- 
ceſſors did, nay, as he was to preſerve his own Koyal Prerogative. 

But before this Heat aroſe in the Houſe of Commons, the Lords began to 
conſider how cheap they were made by the Multitude of Iriſh and Scorch Earls 
and Viſcounts the King had created, not the Natives of thoſe Kingdoms, but 
private Engliſh Gentlemen, who had purchas'd and aſſum d thoſe Titles, 
to get above the Engliſh Barony, contrary to the Laws and Cuſtoms of the 


Land. Therefore a Petition to the King was drawn up and ſign'd by thirty 5 „ 
t . 


three Lords, praying that the Privilege of their Birth-Rights might be preſerv'd, 
and a Stop put to this growing Miſchief. The King was extreamly uneaſie at 
this Petition, not knowing what Conteſts the Endeavours for Place and Prece- 
dency might produce : And being fully prepar'd, he ſent for the Petitioners ſe- 
parately, and privately expoſtulated the Buſineſs with them one by one, begin- 
ning roughly with ſome of them; yet ſtill he clos'd with them at laſt, as tho? 
his Anger was rais'd to make them humble, and reconcile themſelves to him, 
that he might the better reconcile himſelf to them. And to the Earl of Eſzx 
he threw out this Expreſſion, I fear thee not Eſſex, if thou wer? as well belov'd 

as thy Father, and hadſi forty 3 Men at thy Heels: Which Words 
were utter'd with ſuch a Force, as if he had chid himſelf for letting them eſcape 
from him. And tho' this Petition did not derogate from the Dignity of thoſe 

Creations paſt, yet the King willingly reſtrain'd himſelf for the Time to come. 


But 


Petition 
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But the Houſe of Commons proceeded to bolder Attempts; and judging the 
King's Letters ſo many Impediments to their Privileges, and for all the King's 
Promiſes the Proteſtant Religion was unſecure, if the Spani/þ Match ſucceeded, 
they reſolv'd, whatever might be the Conſequence, to leave ſome Prints and 
Footſteps of their Parliamentary Rights and Privileges to their Poſterities, as 
their Anceſtors had done to them ; and therefore on the nineteenth of Decem- 
ber, they regitter'd the following Proteſtation in their Journal Book after they 
had given two entire Subſidies. That the Liberties, Franchiſes, Privileges 
and Furiſdiftions of Parliaments, are the ancient and undoubted Birth- Right 


and Inheritance of the Subjects of England, and that the arduous and urgent 


e Affairs concerning the King, State and Defence of the Realm, and of the 
Church of England, and the Maintenance and making Laws, and Redreſs of 
Miſchiefs and Grievances, which daily happen within this Realm, are pro- 


per Subjects, and Matter of Counſel and Debate in Parliament. That in 


handling and proceeding in ſuch Buſineſs, every Member of” Parliament hath, 
and of Right ought to have Freedom of Speech, to propound, treat, reaſon, and 
bring the ſame to Concluſions. That the Commons in Parliament have like- 
wiſe Liberty and Freedom to treat of theſe Matters, in ſuch Order as in their 


Judgments ſhall ſeem fitteſt. That every Member of the ſaid Houſe hath like 
Freedom; from all Impeachment, Impriſonment and Moleſtation, other than 


by Cenſure of the Houſe it ſelf, for, or concerning any Speaking, D. 
or Declaring of any Matter or Matters, touching the Parliament, or Parli- 
ament Buſineſs And that if any of the ſaid Members be complain'd of, or 
queſtion'd for any Thing done or ſaid in Parliament, the ſame is to be ſhew'd to 
the King, by the Advice and Aſſent of all the Commons aſſembled in Parliament, 
before the King give credit to any private Information. | 
The King was again alarm'd by this Proteſtation, and he who naturally lov'd 
Peace both at home and abroad, had a War rais'd within his own Breait : For 


if he ſhould be ſilent or connive at this Proteſtation, it would remain as 


a ſtrong Bulwark for the People to Poſteriry. Therefore neglecting his Plea- 
ſures and Health in the Country, he came haſtily up to London, and upon the 


The King op- thirtieth of December, in a full Aſſembly of the Council, and in the Preſence 


pole it . 


The Parlia- 
ment diſſolv d. 


of the Judges, he declar'd the ſaid Proteſtation void, invalid, and of none Effect, 
and with his Hand took the ſaid Proteſtation out of the Journal Book of the 
Clerk of the Houſe of Commons, and commanded an Act of Council to be 
made thereupon, and this Act to be enter'd in the Regiſter of the Council-Cau- 
ſes. And to put a Stop to all Complaints, as he conceiv'd, on the ſixth of Ja- 
nuary he by a Proclamation diſſolv'd the Parliament, after it had continu'd al- 
1 a Year, without paſſing one Act beſides the Subſidies, of which the 
Commons gave two and the Clergy three. The Proclamation ſet forth, That 
* the Meeting, Continuing, and Diſſolving of Parliaments, does ſo peculiarly 
© belong to the King, that he needs not give any Account thereof to any other; 
« yet he thought fit to declare, That in the Diſſolution of this Parliament he had 
© the Advice and uniform Conſent of his whole Council; and that ſome parti- 
* cular Members took inordinate Liberty, not only to treat of his High Prero- 
© oatives, and Matters not fit to be argu'd in Parliament, but alſo to ſpeak diſ- 
* reſpectfully of Foreign Princes: That they ſpent their Time in diſputing Pri- 
vileges, and deſcanting upon the Words and Syllables of his Letters and Meſſa- 
ges; and that theſe ill temper'd Spirits ſow'd Tares among the Corn, and by 
© their Carriage have impos'd upon him a Neceſſity of diſcontinuing the preſent 
Parliament. And laſtly he declar'd, That tho the Parliament was broken 
© off, yet he intended to govern well; and ſhould be glad to lay hold on the firſt 
© Occaſion to call another. _ 5 1 | | 

This unexpected Diſſolution and Proclamation gave Occaſion to ſeveral ſawey 
Tongues to {lander their Soyeraign and his Government ; eſpecially when they 


found that ſeveral eminent Members ofthe Houſe of Commons, as Sir Edward 


C ook, 
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Wilſon 


&c. 


Cook, Sir Robert Philips, Mr. Selden, Mr. Pym Mr. Mallery, 

were committed to the Tower and other Priſons e 
train was now grown leſs than Little England, which had loſt its Strength by 
Changing of Sexes; and the ſcandalous Story of David Rizio, written b 


959 


They ſaid that Great Bri- Qunſeci hen i. 


the King's Tutor Buchanan, had dyd in every Engliſh Man's Opinion, if 1 ä 


had not been reviv'd by theſe Controverſies with the Parliament. And as 
Troubles bred Diſturbances at home, ſo they caus'd no leſs Diſhonour abroad, 
for they now deſpis'd the King's Power, as much as they formerly did his Cou- 
rage; and in the King of Jpain's own Towns, in their publick Comedies, they 
7 Meſſengers bringing News in haſte, That the Palat inate would ſhortly 


e repleniſh'd with a molt formidable Army; For the King of Denmark would 


furniſh them with a hundred thouſand Pickel'd Herrings, the Hollanders with 
as many Butter- Boxes, and England with as many Ambaſſadors, In one 
Place they Pictur'd King James with a Scabbard without a Sword, and in 
another with a Sword that none could draw out, tho' ſeveral were pulling at it ; 
and at Bruſſels they painted him with his Pockets hanging out, and no Mony in 
them, or his Purſe. And what was highly pitiable, as well as vilely Ane 
at Antwerp they pidtur'd the unfortunate Queen of Bohemia like a poor 1riſh 
Mantler, with her Hair diſhevel'd, and her Child on her Back, with the Kin 

her Father carrying the Cradel after her. And every one of theſe Pictures had 
ſeveral Motto's, expreſſing the Fruitfulneſs of their Malice; ſuch Deriſions 


and Reflections were put upon the King, and in him upon the whole Nation. 


But Spanbemius more ſeriouſly and ſolemnly ſums up the Ills that attended the 
Conduct of King James, and his Son- in law in Germany, That thereby the 
< Proteſtant Religion was entirely rooted out of Bohemia, the Eletoral Dig- 
© nity transferr'd from the Palatine Family, the Palatinate it ſelf loſt, the 
© Liberty of Germany. overthrown, and the Famous Library of Heidelberg 
© remov'd to Rome, to the irreparable Prejudice of Learning. So that Gondo- 
mar ſeem'd to have ſome Reaſon to ſay in one of his Letters to the Duke of 
Lerma, That he had lulld King James /d faſt aſleep, that he hop'd neither the 
Cries of his Daughter nor ber Children, nor the repeated Sollicitations of his 
Parliament and Subjetts on their Behalf, ſhould be able to awaken him, 


= IX. King James having freed himſelf from the Complainings of a trouble A. D. 
dale, ſore Parliament, till retain'd his main Deſigns and Reſolutions of compleat- 1622. 


Au can ing the Marriage of bis Son with the Iafanta of Spain ; where King Phil 


7 
the Third being lately dead, was ſucceeded by Philip the Fourth. In order to Reg. E. 
effect this long and dilatory Affair, he ſent the Lord Digby his Ambaſſador 3% len 


Extraordinary into Spain; who landed at St. Audero, a poor Maritime Town 
in Biſcay, where the People uſually went bare-foot. In that mean Place his 
Lordſhip had the Patience to ſtay a Fortnight in Expectation of the Spaniſh 
Court Civilities; but in Reality was ſo {lighted by tedious and impertinent De- 
lays, and at laſt by baſe and ſordid Accommodations, that it was admir'd how 
he could bear it, and that the Spaniards were not aſham'd to offerit toan Am- 
baſſador. It was thought the more ſtrange, ſince King James had now treated 
the. Roman Catholicks at home with ſo much Indulgence, that Gondomar 
boaſted he had releas'd four thouſand Recuſants by his own Mediation ; either 
to make his Service more acceptable to his Maſter, or tolet him ſee how wil- 
ling King Femes was to advance that Match which had never been really de- 
ſign'd in Spain. Then to expedite the Diſpenſation at Rome, he wrote to 
ſome of the moſt active Cardinals there, and receiv'd Anſwers from them, by 
Gage, his Agent, full of promiſing Hopes. And that he might give ſome pub- 
ick Teſtimony of his Indulgence, he commanded Biſhop Williams, then Lord- 
5 to paſs Writs under the great Seal, to require the Judges of every Cir- 
cuit to enlarge all ſuch Papiſts are were impriſon'd for Recuſancy, which was 
accordingly obſerv'd and perform'd. This Biſhop, as was formerly hinted, ſuc- 


e into Spain. 


ceeded | 
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The Charatter ceeded the famous Lord Bacon ; and for ſome Time continu'd in Favour with 
of Biſbep Wi the Marqueſs of Buckingham, and the Counteſs his Mother, whoſe Creature 
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he was, and who, as it was believ'd, could mold and form him into any Shape 
to ſerve their Purpoſes; but afterwards growing high and ſtiff, they laid him 
aſide. He was of a comely and ſtately Preſence, which being animated with a 
great Spirit, made him appear very proud to vulgar Eyes; tho' really as he was 
a Man of extraordinary Parts, aiming at great Things, ſo he was of a bounti- 
fyl Mind to all Men in Want, and a noble Patron to ſupport where Merit 
wanted a Supply. This was ſhown in his Treatment of Monſieur de Moulin, 
a famous Miniſter of France, driven by Perſecution into England @which be- 
ing told the Biſhop, he order'd Doctor Hacker his Chaplain to make him a Vi- 
fit from him, and likewiſe to carry him ſome Mony, not naming any Sum, 
3 to ſound the Generoſity of his Chaplain. Doctor Hacker finding the 

iſhop to mention no certain Sum ſaid, He could give him no leſs than twenty 
Pounds. Upon which his Lordſhip ſuddenly anfwer'd, Ie twenty Pounds a 
fit Preſent from me to a Man of his Parts and Merits ? Take a hundred Pounds, 
and preſent it from me, telling him he ſhall not want, and I will come ſbortiy and 
viſit him my ſelf. Which he afterwards perform'd, and made good his Promiſe, 
in ſupplying him during his Abode in England. 

About this Time, the Reverend Prelate, Doctor Abbot Arch-Biſhop of Can- 
terbury, began to fall into Diſgrace at Court, his Enemies taking Advantage of 
a late ſad Misfortune ; for ſhooting at a Deer with a Croſs-Bow in Bramgii 
Park, the Arrow glancing caſually kill'd the Keeper. This unfortunate Acci- 
dent was ſuch a ſenſible Affliction to this pious Man, that he retir'd to an Alms- 
Houſe of his own Building at Gailford in Surrey, there to mortifie himſelf 
from the Enjoyment of worldly Pleaſures. Some were of Opinion that it 
diſabled him from exerciſing his Epiſcopal Function; but the King granting 
a Commiſſion to enquire into the F act, he found Friends that reſtor'd him 
from his Alms-Houſe to his Palace, and he conferr'd a comfortable Subſiſtance 
upon the Widow and Children of this unhappily ſlain Man. But however, 
having diſguſted the King by diſapproving the Spaniſh Match, he never could 
recover any great Authority; and a Plant was now growing up that over- 
ſpread him while he liv'd, and after his Deceaſe obtain'd the Primacy. And 
this was the famous Dr. William Laud, a Perſon of extraordinary Spirit and 
7 Leal, who was now made Biſhop of St. Davids, by the Intereſt of the Mar- 
queſs of Buckingham and the Lord-Keeper W:/l;ams. This great and fiery 
Man, at Oxford had ſhown himſelf a mortal Oppoſer of the Puritans, of whom 
Abbot was thought to be a Favourer, and was there charg'd not only with 
Arminianiſm, but with holding ſeveral of the Romiſh Tenets. But for the 
ſcandalous Manner of his Riſe, related by Coke, and pretendedly atteſted, 
it is ſo contrary to Probability, that it can deſerve no Place in Hiſtory. The 
King had been diſoblig'd at ſome Actions of his, therefore Buckingham his 
great Friend reſolv'd to make uſe of Williams to raiſe him into the Biſhoprick ; 
and Williams knowing the Diſpoſal of the Seal was at the other's Pleaſure, 
found himſelf oblig'd to become Laud's Advocate to the King. But his Ma- 
jeſty was at firſt utterly averſe, for ſeveral Reaſons ; but the Keeper earneſtly 
perſiſting, the King at laſt ſaid, Ts there uo Hold, but you will carry it Then 
fake him to you; but on my Soul, you will * it: And ſo departed in a 
great Paſſion, with other fierce and ominous Words, publickly diſcours d in 
Court; after this Arminiani/m daily increas'd, and Puritauiſin was more ſtrictly 
watch'd; but to reſtrain the licentious Tongues among either Party, the King 


iſſu'd out a Letter to the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, with ſeveral good Arti- 
eles and Directions to all Preachers whatſoever, as may be ſeen at large in 
Milſon and Ruſhworth. #> 7 TFT 
As the King now labour'd to ſettle things at home, and keep his People in 


Obedience, fo he was as active abroad to preſerve his own Reputation: F 3 
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ſtill concluded that he ſhould ſalve all Miſcarriages by the intende 
with Hain, and that his People might ſee he wir, —— further Ae = 
Matters of State than they, and ſo make the Error theirs. Therefore he in- 7% King's? 
duſtriouſly urg d it by his Agents and Ambaſſadors, and all Indulgences tu Re- — 1 
cuſants were admitted to ſmooth and ſoften their Addreſſes. The Lord Vaux, 9 
a Roman Catholick, had Liberty to tranſport four thouſand Engliſh, to rein- 
force the King of Spain's Armies, both againſt King James's Confegerates of 
Holland, where his baniſh'd Children had Refuge, and againſt their Country 
it ſelf the Palatinate, which he had ſo much endeavour'd to preſerve. The 
Articles of Marriage had taken up much Time in Debate, between the Com- 
miſſioners of the two Kings, before they could be brought to any Form ; and 
thoſe concerning Religion had many various Shapes and Turns, till they were 

| dreſs'd to their Satisfaction; and when they were form'd and faſhion'd by them, 
the Pope ſtrip'd them, and new modell'd them as he pleas'd. So that the ſending 
and reſending between Hain and Rome, and Rome and Spain, waited much 
Time, and might have ſerv'd for a Colour to draw the Treaty in Infnitum. 
Wherefore King James wrote ſeveral Letters to the Lord Dighy, whom he 
made Earl of Briſtol; and he was commanded to declare plainly to the King of 
Spain, How far the King his Maſter had condeſcended in Matters of Religi- 
on, which was more than was capitulated in the late King of Spain's Reign; 
and if that would give Content, to proceed to a Concluſion of the Marriage, 
without further Delay; if otherwiſe, that then without more Loſs of Time, 
« the King his Maſter may diſpoſe of his Son, and the King of Spain of the 
Infanta, as they pleas d. But the Spaniard (till continu'd in his former Pace, 
and would not be ſpurr'd forwards; and the Earl of Briſtol ſtill aſſur'd his Ma- 
iter, That the King of Spain, tho" ſlow in his Proceedings, was real in his In- 
tentions, And tho” the Articles were fully drawn up in form, and agreed on . Spaniards 
both Sides, yet it is plain from the King of Spain's Letter to Olivares this 9 
Year, that the Spaniard never deſign'd the Match at all, in which he poſitively 
tells him, That his Father had the ſame Deſign, as well as himſelf, and fo 
« declar'd upon his Death-Bed; therefore he would have him break it off as 
* ſoon as conveniently he could. Thus was King 7ames's Plain-heartedneſs 
deluded, his Honour blemiſh'd, his Love among his Subjects diminiſh'd, his 
Childrens Patrimony deſtroy'd, and he himſelf left without any Satisfaction. 

This ſtrange and unreaſonable Management in the Court of Hain gave Riſe A. D. 
and Occaſion to a very peculiar, if not romantick Project form'd by the Mar- 162 35 
queſs of Buckingham, who envy'd the Earl of Briſtol for having the ſole Ma- R 8 
nagement of ſo great an Affair. Therefore he took an Opportunity to inſinuate © i 5 
to Prince Charles the common Misfortune of Men of his Rank, That in ſo g-. 
© nice a Part of their worldly Happineſs, as depended upon their Marriage, b 
they had ſo ſmall a Share, uſually depending upon the uncertain Credit of 
others, for the Nature, Humour and Beauty of the Ladies they were to marry. 

Next, how. brave and gallant it would appear for his Highneſs to make a 
Journey into ain, and bring home his Lady; that it would put an End to 
© all thoſe flow Formalities, which might Mill retard the Infanta's Voyage for 
« ſeveral Months; all which would be immediately remov'd by his engaging 
« Appearance: That it would be ſuch a ſingular Obligation to the Infanta, as 
« ſhe could never ſufficiently eſteem or requite, as being a Reſpect rarely paid by 
any other Prince, upon the like Occaſion: That in the great Affair concern- 
© ing the Palatinate, 1t was ver probable the King of Spain might readily 
« oratifie his perſonal Interpoſition, which in a Treaty with an Ambaſſador 
might be protracted, or attended with the ſtarting of new Difficulties : How- 
« ever, the Mediation could not but be frankly undertaken by the Infanta her 
« ſelf, who would ambitiouſly make it Part of her great Debt to the Prince, 
that he might by her Influence preſent to his Majeſty the Peace and Reſti- 


« tnrion of his Family; which could not be effected by any other human Means 
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Theſe Diſcourſes made ſo deep an Impreſſion upon the Mind and Spirit of the 
Prince, who was naturally inclin'd to Adventures, that he was tranſported with 
the Thought of it, and impatiently ſollicitous to compaſs the Deſign. The 
moſt apparent Difficulty Was how they ſhould procure the King's Conſent, who 
they knew to be very quick- ſighted in diſcerning Difficulties, and raiſing Ob- 
jections, but very flow in maſtering and unravelling them ; who, not knowing 
how to ſtruggle with deſperate Contingencies, abhorr'd to be involv'd and in- 
tangled with them. This was therefore firſt to be attempted by the Prince 
himſelf, and to communicate it to the King as his humble Suit, with this Cir- 
cumſtance, that ſince all his Actions depended intirely upon his Majeſty's own 
Approbation, he would vouchſafe to promiſe Not to communicate the thing 
propos'd, before he had firſt taken his own Reſolution: And that this Condi- 
tion ſhould be firſt obtain'd, before the ſubſtantial Part ſhould be diſcover'd; 
and ſo this Approach being firſt made, the Succeſs and Proſecution was to be 
| left to the Credit and Dexterity of the Marquelſs. 
The King «- All things being thus concerted, the two Adventurers ſoon found a proper 
me whit. Opportunity to make their Approaches. His 1 conſented to 
the main Condition of Secrecy, the Prince upon his Knees declar'd his impor- 
tunate Suit and Requeſt, while the Marqueſs ſtood by, and enlarg'd upon the 
infinite Obligations his Majeſty would accumulate upon the Prince, by his 
ielding to the tender Paſſion with which his Highneſs was tranſported ; which 
ing refus'd, would make a deep Impreſſion upon his Spirits, and be account- 
ed as the greateſt Misfortune that could befall him in this World. The Prince 
taking Opportunity from the good Temper of his Father, inſiſted upon two 
Points, That his Preſence in ain would immediately conclude the Marriage, 
and likewiſe determine the Reſtitution of the Palatinate to his Brother and 
Siſter ; both which the King paſſionately deſir'd. Theſe Diſcourſes, urg'd with 
the utmoſt Artifice and Addreſs, ſo prevail'd upon the King, that with leſs He- 
ſitation than was uſual, and much leſs than was agreeable to his Wiſdom and 
Character, he gave his Approbation and Conſent that the Prince ſhould make 
The King c- the Journey he ſo earneſtly deſir'd. They therefore, to prevent any new Mea- 
2 te ſures which a ſolemn Preparation for ſo raſh an Undertaking might gradually 
Jour- 25 "TE . : 
ney. occaſion, as ſoon as they had gain'd the King's Promiſe upon the main, repre- 
ſented, * That the Security of ſuch a Deſign depended on Expedition; that were 
they to ſtay either for the equipping a Fleet fit to attend the Prince of J/ales, 
or till a Paſs might be obtain'd from France, the principal Ends of their Jour- 
« ney would by Delays be diſappointed: That therefore, ſince the Deſign had 
© hitherto been a Secret to all but themſelves, they might with the Attendance 
of only two Servants, get through France, before they could be miſs'd at 
« Whitehall : Which indeed was very probable, and ſo the more readily con- 
ſented to by the King; the Time of their Departure, the Servants that were 
to attend them, and whatever elſe ſhould be thought neceſſary, being deferr'd 
till a ſecond Conſultation on the next Day. 

But when the timorous King in his Retirement came ſeriouſly to revolve 
what had been ſo looſely conſulted, as he had a wonderful Sagacity in ſuch Re- 
flections, a thouſand Dangers and Difficulties occurr'd to his diſtracted Thoughts; 
ſuggeſted as well by the violent Affection of a Father to his only Son, as the 
Influence he thought it might have on his People, too much inclin'd to mur- 
mur, and complain of the leaſt Inadvertency ; together with the Reputation he 
ſhould forfeit among all Foreign Princes, if he ſo much departed from his Dig- 
nity, as to expoſe the immediate Heir of three Kingdoms to all the Jealouſies 
and Dangers, that might ariſe from that fathomleſs Abyſs, Reaſon of State. 

He n. Theſe Reflections were ſo terrible to him, that they robb'd him of all Peace and 
Reſt; ſo that when the Prince and Marqueſs came to him about the Diſpatch, 
he fell into a violent Paſſion with Tears, and told them, That he was undone, 
and that it would break his Heart, if they purſu'd their Reſolution, Then he 


recounted 
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recounted to them all the numerous Difficulties and Miſchiefs that had occurr'd 
to himſelf in his Retirement; particularly obſerving to the Marqueſs, who wag 
already unpopular to the higheſt Degree, how unevitable his Ruin muſt be; 
concluding with that Diſorder and Paſſion with which he began, and with 
Sighs and Tears conjur d them, That they would no longer urge him to conſent 
to a thing [0 contrary to his Reaſon and Underſtanding, the Performance of which 
would prove his Death, The Prince and the Marqueſs took no Pains to an- 
{wer any of his Majeſty's Reaſons: His Highneſs only reminded him of the 
Promiſe he had made the Day before, Mhich if he ſhould violate, it would 
make him never think of Marriage more. But the Marqueſs, who better knew 
what Arguments would prevail, treated him more rudely, and with all the In- 
ſolence of a Favourite told him, His Breach of a Promiſe /6 ſolemnly made, , Buckingham 
would ruin his Credit with all Mankind; that ſome Raſtal had furniſh'd him ne 
with his pitiful Reaſons; and that it would be ſuch 4 Diſobligation to the Prince, 
whoſe Heart was fix d upon the Journey after his Majeſty's 1 that 
he could never forget it, nor forgive any Man who had been the Occaſion of it. 

So that at length the Prince by his humble and importunate Entreaties, and 
Buckingham by his rougher Dialect, prevail'd ſo far, that the Debate upon the 
8 was reſum'd, in which it was agreed, That they ſhould take their 

eaves of the King in two Days, his Highneſs pretending to hunt at Theo- 
balds, and the Marqueſs to take Phyſick at Chelſey. 

They next proceeded to the manner of Attendance, and told the King, That 
being to have no more than two in their Company, they had fix'd upon Sir 
Francis Cottington, and Endymion Porter, whe were both grateful to the 
King, the former being Secretary to the Prince, and the other 6f his Bed- 
Chamber; ſo that his Majeſty wiſh'd that it might be immediately imparted to 
them, becauſe many things might occur to them, as neceſſary to the Journey, 
which they two would not think on. Whereupon Sir Francis Cortington, 
waiting then in the outward Room, was quickly brought in; to whom the 
King ſaid, Here is Baby Charles and Stenny (for ſo he uſually call'd the Mar- 
queſs) have a Mind to go Poſt into Spain, to fetch home the Infanta, and deſigu- 
ing to have but two in their Company, have choſen you for one, what think you 

of the Journey? Sir Francis, ſurpriz'd and trembling at the Conſequence, re- 

lyd, That he could not think well of it ; for the Spaniards, when they had the 
rince in Poſſeſſion, would make what new Overtures they believ'd moſt advan- 

tageous to themſelves, and among the reſt, many that concern'd Religion, and the 

Exerciſe of it in England, and by that means ruin all the Attempts that have 

been for the compleating the Match. Upon this the King threw himſelf upon 

his Bed, and ſaid, I told you this before, and fell into new Paſlion and La- 

mentation, That he was undone, and ſhould loſe Baby Charles! Hereupon the 

Marqueſs reproach'd Cortington with all poſſible Bitterneſs of Words, and 

told him, That the King only ask'd him about the Fourney, and beſt Way of Tra- 

velling, and not his Advice upon Matters of State, which he bad the Preſum- 

tion to give againſt his Maſter, and which he ſhould repent as long as he liv d. 

This threw the poor King into a new Agony, on the behalf of a Servant like 

to ſuffer for anſwering honeſtly, upon which he reply'd with. ſome Heat, and 

a profane Oath, Tou are very much to blame to uſe him thus; he has anſwer'd 

like an honeſt and wiſe Man to the Queſtion I ask'd him, and you know "tis no 

more than I told you before he came in. However, after all this Paſſion and ze pull. 

Heats on both Sides, the King yielded; having by this plainly diſcover'd that 

the whole Intrigue de firſt contriv'd by the Marqueſs, and now purſu'd by 

is Spirit and Impetuoſity. | 

. Tie two —— 2 ready, with their two Attendants, ſet forwards 1, 2riw 

with falſe Beards to cover their ſmooth Faces, and paſs'd towards Dover under M A 

the Names of Jack Smith and Tom Smith, in all Places leaving greater Im- Jump. 

preſſions of their Bounty than was agreeable with their Diſguiſes. At Dover 
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| the officious Mayor examin'd them ſo ſtrictly, that the Marqueſs was forc'd to 
| diſcover himſelf in private, and tell him he was going to viſit the Fleet; fo they 
| had Liberty to take Shipping, and landed at Boloign the ſame Day, making the 
| | | ſwifteſt Motion by Poſt-Horſes till they arriv'd at Paris. There the Prince 
| ſpent one Day to view the Grandeur of the City, and Splendor of the Court; 
| | and they both together ſaw the Queen-Mother at Dinner, the King in the Gal- 
| lery after Dinner, and towards the Evening they had a full View of the 
E Infanta, and the Princeſs Henrietta Maria, with moſt of the Beauties of the 
| Court, at the Practice of a Masking Dance; being admitted by the Duke of 
Montbaſon, the Queen's Lord-Chamberlain, in Courteſie to Strangers, when 
| many of the French were refus'd. Here the Prince ſaw thoſe Eyes, which af- 
terwards ſo inflam'd his Heart, that it was thought to be one Occaſion of in- 
3 flaming three Kingdoms. From Paris they pats'd with all Expedition to Bowr- 
 deanx, where the Duke 4 Eſpernon, Governor of the City, offer'd them the 
| Civilities of his Houſe; but dir Frances Cottington handſomly declin'd the lnvi- 
tation, by informing him, That they were Gentlemen that deſir d to improve 
| themſelves, and had not Breeding ſuitable to his Grandeur. They met with 
| ſome Difficulties alſo at Bayonne, the laſt Town in France, where the Count 
| de Gramont was Governor ; who being a pregnant Man, read ſomething ex- 
[| traordinary in their Books, but this being a Time of Peace, he out of ordi- | 
[| | ny OOO let them paſs : Vet within a few Hours after they had taken Poft, 
he had Notice by a Courier from the Spaniſh Ambaſſador to the Engliſh Court, 
that the Prince of England was among them; ſo that the Prince had great For- 
| tune in meeting with ſuch little Interruption, when the French might have 
| made great Advantages by ſtopping his Paſſage. 
They arrive wv Upon Saturday the ſixth of March they arriv'd at Madrid; where the 
. Prince and Marqueſs came one Day before Cortington and Porter, to raiſe the 
MF leſs Noiſe in Appearances. They lighted at the Earl of Briſtols Houſe in the 
| Evening, where the Marqueſs brought in the Portmanteau, while his Maſter 
| ſaid without with the Guide, *till he had prepar'd a way for Privacy. The 
Earl of Briſtol was aſtoniſh'd at the Sight; and the next Morning the City was 
fill'd with Rumours of the Arrival of ſome great Prince; which was ſufficient- 
| ly known to the King of Spain, tho' he thought fit to conceal it. In the Even- 
ing Buckingham and Briſtol went to Court, and had private Audience of the 
King, who ſent his grand Favourite O/ivaresz back with them, to congratulate 
the Prince's Arrival, who let the Prince know how infinitely happy his Maſter 
was in the Enjoyment of him there; and that the Obligation was [0 great, that 
—_— | he deſerv'd to have the Infanta thrown into his Arms; all this while kneel- 
ing, kiſſing his Hands, and imbracing his Thigh, with all the Marks of Spa- 
| | niſh Humility. Next he addreſs'd himſelf to the Marqueſs of Buckingham, 
telling him, That now the Prince of England was in Spain, his Maſter aud he 
| wonld divide the World between them, with other Flights of Rhetorick and 
Their kind Re- Fancy. After his Departure, about ten a Clock at Night, the King of Spain 
eprom.» came in a cloſe Coach to viſit the Prince, who having Notice of his coming, 
met him in the Way; and there they ſpent ſome Time in ſuch Careſſes and 
Embraces as are uſual at the Interviews of great Princes and Monarchs. Gon- 
domar, lately return'd, had alſo his peculiar Compliment the next Day; for he 
declar'd to the Prince, That he had ſtrange News to tell him, which was, That 
ax Engliſhman was ſworn Privy-Connſellor to the King of Spain; meaning 
— „who had lately receiv'd that Honour, tho' he was an Engli/hman in 
is Heart. | 2 
| The common Sort did highly applaud this brave Adventure, and expreſs'd 
| | his Welcome by Shouts and Acclamations of Joy; and immediately they mar- 
ry'd him to the Infants, as it were by publick Voice. The King and Council 
cContriv'd how to give his Highneſs the moſt honourable Reception, and de- 
| creed, that upon all Occaſions of Meeting he ſhould have the Precedency - the 
Wk | | ing; 
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King ; that he ſhould make his Entrance into the Royal Palace, i 
that the Kings of ain us d to do on the Day of 4 n eee 
of the chief Quarters in the King's Palace ſhould be prepar'd for his Lodgings 
that an hundred of the Guard ſhould attend him, and all che Council obey Em 
as the King's own Perſon. A general Pardon was publiſh'd: the Priſons were 
open'd, and hundreds of Offenders were ſet at Liberty ; and alate Proclamati- 
on againſt Exceſs in Apparel was revok'd. The following Day after Dinner the 
King came in Perſon, with his Favourite O/iverez, and ſeveral other of the No. 
bility, to condud the Prince from the Town to the Court, having Horſes and 
all Equipage proper for ſuch Shew and Grandeur. Thus nobly mounted, they . Prince 
rod through the Streets under a Canopy in as much State as at a Coronation, 5 beer. 
the Prince riding on the King's right Hand. The Queen and the Infants from 
a Window in the Court ſaw them; and when they diſmounted the [nfartse re- 

tir'd, and the Queen went to her Chamber, in ExpeRation of a Viſit. When 

the King and Prince enter'd her Roon, ſhe roſe to meet them, making a low 
Obeiſance to the Prince, which he return'd with a profound reverential Bow; 

and after ſome Compliments, they ſat down on three Royal Seats, the Queen 

in the middle, and the Prince on her right Hand; when aſter half an —_ 
Converſation, the Queen brought the Prince to the utmoſt Extent of her 0 
Chamber, and the King to a ſtately Apartment provided for him. Immedi- 

ately after the Queen by her Major-domo gave him a further Welcome, with 

ſeveral rich Preſents of Perfumes, and coſlly wearing Linnen ; and the Kin 

ſent him two Golden Keys, which would open all his private Lodgings, — 

his Bed-Chamber, letting him know, that he had free Acceſs to him at all 

Hours. Here he was conſtantly attended and ſerv'd with Grandees and Titu- 

lados, as the King himſelf; and was entertain'd with many Shows and Tri- 

umphs, and ſeveral daily Paſtimes. And one Day running at the Ring, in 
Company of many of the Nobility, his Highneſs was the only Perſon that bore 

the Ring away, and that in the Preſence of the Infanta his Miſtreſs ; which 

was interpreted as a fortunate Preſage at the Beginning of his Atchievement. 

In ſum, there wanted nothing that human Invention could produce to manifeſt 

and diſplay the Height of outward Glory. And now the Engiih Nobility 

came over in great Numbers into Spain, and the Marqueſs of Buckingham 

had the new Title of Duke ſent him by King James, that he might be in the 

higheſt Rank among the Span; Grandees ; and the Prince was ſo incircled 

with a magnificent Retinue of his own People, that it might be ſaid, there was 

an Engliſh Court in the Palace of the King of Spain. 

When all the ſplendid Ceremonies were a little over, the Prince began to His Inclinavons 
conſider the main Buſineſs of his Journey, and deſir'd a more intimate Acceſs to J e Iafanta. 
his Miftreſs, which O/zvarez promis'd from Day to Day, but ſtill delay'd : 

But at length, when unperform'd Promiſes were heighten'd into Shame, he 

plainly confeſs'd that it was agreed by the King and Council, That he might 

not ſee her as a Lover, till the Diſpenſation came from Rome; but he had 
ſometimes Acceſs to her as a Prince in a publick Way, the King of Spain being 

always preſent, and the Earl of Briſtol Interpreter. It was obſerv'd that the 

Prince had ſometimes his Eyes immovably fix'd upon the Lady for half an Hour 
together, in a thoughtful ſpeculative Poſture, othertimes he watch'd a full 

Hour in a cloſe Coach in the Streets to ſee her as ſhe went abroad; and one 
particular Time, he climb'd over a lofty Wall, and hazarded his Life, to fee 

her in a Garden. But now the chief Obſtrudions ſeem'd to have proceeded 

from the Pope, who us'd all Endeayours to cauſe the Prince to turn Catholick ; 

the People of Spin were not a little elevated with ſuch Hopes, and Promiſes 

were made to him of great Aſſiſtance, if his own People ſhould rebel upon that 
Conſideration. . Orations and Proceſſions and pompous Shows were made to al- Ea t 
lure him; Popiſh Books were dedicated, and Popiſh Pictures 3 7 Ae 


him; they carry'd him to the moſt Religious Places, and to Perſons * 
| or 
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for pretended Miracles; and the Pope himſelf wrote a ſmooth inſinuating Let- 
ter to him, and another to the Duke of Buckingham, to bring about this glori- 
ous Converſion. He return'd a civil Anſwer to the Pope's Letter, but as he 
had firſt anſwer'd Olivare x, He came not thither for Religion, but for a Wife, 
ſo he remain'd ſtedfaſt in his Religion, nor did he expreſs any ſhew of Change, 
when he was under the greateſt Temptations. | 
Fe + + At length, after innumerable Scruples and Impediments, the long ſollicited 
1623 Diſpenſation came from Pope Gregory to the Court of Spain, but ſo clog'd 
that it caus'd new Delays and Difficulties, which were at laſt ſurmounted by 
Reg. ZI: the King of Spain, who now began to be ſeriouſly inclin'd to the Match, and 
caus'd it to be publickly declar'd at Madrid. After which certain Articles, 
. of the tO the Number of twenty three, were ſign'd and ſworn to by the King of Eu- 
= gland, the Prince and Privy-Council. Theſe were ſtil'd by the Cardinals, 
Propoſitions for the right Augmentation and Weal of the Roman Catholick 
Religion, and were much of the ſame Nature with thoſe of which we have 
given the Subſtance, Page 947; only in one Article it was provided That 
« the Sons and Daughters that ſhould be born of Marriage, ſhould be brought 
up in the Company of the Infanta, at leaſt *rill the Age of ten Years. Be- 
ſides theſe publick Articles, which were confirm'd under the Great Seal of Eu- 
land, ReGwerek has given us ſome private Articles, ſworn to by King Fames 
8 et hg 
and the Prince, greatly to the Advantage of the Romanifts in England; but of 
| theſe Nalſon juſtly doubts, as being too much void of Proof, as well as Pro- 
| bability. Thus the great Buſineſs ſeem'd to have been accompliſh'd ; which gave 
| King James's King James ſo much Satisfaction, that being tranſported with an Aſſurance of 
= - PR the Match, he was heard to ſay, Now all the Devils in Hell cannot break 
it; to which one ſoftly reply'd, There was never a Devil left in Hell, for 
they were all gone into Spain to make it up. In Spain the Infanta was ſtil'd 
| The Princeſs of England, and was kept no longer inher Virgin Retirements. 
In England a Chappel was building for her at St. 7ames's, and Don Carlos, 
| the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, laid the firſt Stone: Her Picture was every where to 
| be ſeen, and a Fleet was prepar'd for her Paſſage; and the greateſtEnemies to 
the Alliance ſubmitted to the King's Will. But in all this Capitulation be- 
tween the two Crowns, the Reſtitution of the Palatinate was laid aſide; the 
King conceiving that the Conſummation of the Match would over-rule and ſet- 
tle that Affair to his intire Satisfaꝗ ion. The French were very apprehenſive 
of this Conjunction, and thought it ſafeſt to make Peace at home, and employ 
their Strength to bound the Incroachments of the Emperor and King of Spain: 
By which means a ſevere Perſecution ceas'd in that Kingdom ; the Proteſtants 
were permitted to call home their baniſh'd Miniſters, to build their ruin'd 
Churches, and enjoy their Liberty in Religion. This Happineſs did King 
James's joining with Spain procure to an almoſt ruin d People. 

But after all the King's Conceſſions, the Spaniards contriv'd new Delays, 
and propos'd harder Terms ; and the Pope had oblig'd the Catholick King to 
ſee the Conditions perform'd, and to protract the Marriage, till Matters in Eu- 

New Delay: in gland were put in perfect Execution. Whereupon the Divines advis'd the King, 
che Spaniſh that the Promiſes of Marriage be immediately made, but the Conſummation and 
TE the Delivery of the Infanta, be deferr'd *till May in the following Year. But 
while they were contriving new Remora's, Pope Gregory that granted the Di- 
ſpenſation dy'd, which furniſh'd them with a Pretence that the Diſpenſation 
was now invalid; yet with a Reſerve to keep up the Prince's Spirit, That it 
ſhould be no hindrance to the Match, for the new Pope would immediately 
perform his Part ; and the King of Spafn afſur'd the Prince, That if he would 
ſtay till Chri/{maſs, the Marriage ſhould then be really celebrated. Theſe re- 
peated Delays, and continu'd ObſtruRions, caus'd the Duke of Buckingham, 
who was highly diſoblig'd at Ol/ivarez, to ſend home ſuch provoking Ac- 
counts of the Spaniſh Procraſtinations, that King James writ to Buckingham 
, in 
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in the moſt expreſs Terms to bring his Son back with all F bi 
Son's Touthful Follies ſhould tie Fo. to a longer Eapedhetion. ie ere * 
upon his Allegiance to come away, and leave him there, This * An was 
immediately ſhown by the Duke to the Prince, which ſo effectually wrought 
upon him, that he took up a ſudden Reſolution to return into England, Of 
which the Grandees in Spain having Notice, they were exceedingly concer- 
ned; for their Deſign was to detain the Prince there all Winter, not only hoping 
ro turn him to their Religion, but to marry him to the Infanta, that ſhe be- 
ing with Child before the Spring, they might keep her there till ſhe was deli- 
ver'd, that ſo the Child might be educated and naturaliz'd a Spaniard, both in 
Affection and Religion, which this ſudden Reſolution hindering, it extreamly 
ſtartled them. Ovarez charg'd the Duke of Buckingham with giving him 
Aſſurance of the Prince's turning Catholick, which the Duke told him was 
falſe; which caus'd very angry and reſenting Expreſſions on both ſides: So that 
the Duke, not regarding a ceremonious Farewel, departed haſtily alittle before 
the Prince, pretending to prepare the Engliſh Fleet that lay at Port St. Anders for 
the Prince's Tranſportation. According to his open Temper, at his Departure, 
he told Olzvarez, That he was oblig'd to the King, Queen and Infanta, in an Puckingham, 
eternal Tie of Gratitude ; but for himſelf, he had ſo far diſoblig'd him, that he EG 
could not, without Flattery, make the leaſt Profeſſion of Friendſhip for him. | 
Olivarez gave a ſhort Reply, That he accepted of what he had ſpoken. The 

Duke departing with ſo little Satisfaction, the Spaniards concluded, that he 

would endeavour by all Means poſlible to hinder the Marriage. 1 

But his Highneſs had gain'd an univerſal Love and Eſteem, and was look'd 

upon to be a truly noble, diſcreet, and well deſerving Prince; his grave De- 

portment ſuited with the very Genius of that Nation; which during the whole 

Stay was ſupported with the greateſt Affability, Solidity and Conſtancy, and at 

his Departure, with unparallel'd Bounty, preſenting Jewels of ineſtimable Va- 

lue to the Infanta, and ſeveral Grandees. Before which, the King of Spain The joel 
and the Prince both took ſolemn Oaths to accompliſh the Marriage, and to make . 

the Eſpouſals ten Days after the Diſpenſation from the new Pope ſhould arive ; 

and a Procuration was ſeal'd by the Prince to the King of Spain, and his Bro- 

ther, and left in the Hands of the Earl of Briſtol, to ſtop the Delivery of the 

Proxies, *till further Direction from him, alledging, That the Infanta might 

retire into a Cloiſter, and defraud him of a Wife ; but theſe Inſtructions were 

to be conceal'd from the Earl, *till the Diſpenſation came from Rome. 

After ſix Months Stay, to the vaſt Expence of the Kings of England and 

Spain, the Prince took a molt ſolemn Farewel of the Queen and Iafanta, who 

look'd upon the Marriage as compleated in Effect; and the Infanta caus'd ma- 

ny Divine Duties to be perform'd, for the Safety of his Return into England, 

expecting to follow him in no long Space. When the Prince told her, His | 
Heart could never be out of Anxiety, till ſhe had paſs'd the intended Vayage, 
and was ſafe on the Britiſh Land, ſhe anſwer'd with a modeſt Bluſh, That if % 
ſhe were in Danger upon the Ocean, or diſtompos'd with the rolling Waves, 

ſhe ſhould take Courage, and remember all the Way to whom ſhe was going. 
The King himſelf conducted him as far as the Eſcurial, and there nobly feaſted 2% prince, 
him; and at the Minute of parting acknowledg'd the Obligation which his Prime: 
Highneſs had laid upon him, & putting himſelf in his Hand“. a thing ſo un- 

uſual with Princes: Proteſting, He earneſtly defir*d a nearer \.onjunttion of 
Brotherly Affection, for the more intire Unity between them. Ine Prince ex- 

toll'd the high Favours he had found during his Aboad in his Court and fre- 
ſence, which had begotten ſuch an Eſtimation of hes Worth, as he knew not 

how to value; but he would leave a Mediator to ſupply his own Defetts, if 

he would make bim ſo happy as to continue him in her good Opinion, his moſt 
fair and moſt dear Miſtreſs. From thence, attended with a Train of Spani/þ 


Courtiers to the Engliſh Fleet, he took Shipping, with great 2 8 his 
| | erſon; 
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Perſon ; and it was obſerv'd That. the firſt Words he ſpoke after he was em- 
. barqu'd, were, That it was a great Weakneſs and Folly in the Spaniard, to 
| His Arrival in grant him a free Paſſage, after they had us'd him ſo ill. He arriv'd at Port fg 
| England. mouth on the fifth of October, and ſoon appear'd to be the Kingdom's Delight 
| and Darling; the Peoples Hearts were fir d at the Sight and News of him, and 
| 8 unanimouſly prais d God, without any enk Edict of Thankſgiving: Pub- 
| lick Societies and private Families overflow'd with the moſt rapturous Expreſ- 
| N ſions of Pleaſure and Wonder; and when he enter'd London, the Bonfires, 
which the Peoples Joy had kindled, ſeem'd to turn the City into one Flame. 
The King was then at Rayſton, to whom the Prince and Duke of Bucking- 
ham rod Poſt, and gave him a fair and plauſible Narration of all their Proceed- 
| ings, laying the whole Weight of Odium upon the Span; Delays, and the 
| Earl of Briſtol's Miſcarriages ; which the King, as an indulgent Father to his 
Son, and a kind Friend to his Favourite, took for current Payment, without 
further Examination. And to retaliate the former Uſage of the Spaniards, 
the Prince and Duke join'd with thoſe of the Council and Nobility who were 
averſe to the Spaniſh Match, cementing their Power with that Strength, that a 
Parliament was to be call'd, and the People conſulted ; that they laying open 
the fraudulent Proceedings of the Spaniard, the King's Juſtice in breaking the 
Treaty might be more conſpicuous to the World. 'The News of a Parliament 
to break this Match was AY carry'd through the Nation; and, according 
to their Expectations, it prov'd very grateful to the People, and gain'd them 
much Reſpe& and Honour. But the firit thing they did was to procure an ab- 
ſolute Command from the King to the Earl of Briſtol, to ſuſpend the Delivery 
| New Projoſals Of the Proxy *till Chr:/{mas, tho* the Diſpenſation ſhould come ſooner ; and 
ro Spain. being reſolv'd to affront the King of Spain for his former Delays, Briſtol in his 
Letter had poſitive lnſtructions to demand the Reſtitution of the Palatinate 
and the Electoral Dignity, which had been wav'd and neglected in the Con- 
cluſion of the Treaty: The King in his Letter writing, It would be very 
ſtrange in me to receive one Daughter in Jay, and leave another in Sighs and 
Tears. But Briſtols Power of deferring the Eſpouſals till Chriſimaſs, was to 
be kept within his own Breaſt, and not made publick, *till the Diſpenſation 
ſhould come to diſcover it: And there was a Clauſe in the Procuration left by 
the Prince, that the Power of that Inſtrument ſhould expire at Chri/tmaſ/s ; 
| ſo that the Execution of it was to be reſpited 'till it was altogether invalid. 
| All this was extreamly ungrateful to the Earl of Briſol, who had ſo long la- 
| bour'd, and was {till endeavouring to bring about the Match. I 


Great Proviſims In the mean Time the Spaniards made all ſolemn Proviſions for the accom- 
for the Mach pliſhing ſo glorious a Work; and the King of Spain ſent a ſpecial Ambaſſador 
7 into England to congratulate the Prince's happy Voyage and fafe Return; and 
from thence he had Inſtructions to go into Flanders, Germany and Italy, to 
| make known to all Princes, Potentates and Allies, how near the Treaty of. 
| Marriage was to be conſummated. As ſoon as the Diſpenſation came from the 
| new Pope, in the Beginning of December, Bonfires were mad e throughout all 
Spain, and the great Ordnance every where thunder'd outthe general , "=y She 
ninth of the Month was prefix'd for the Marriage Day, a noble Terras was 
erected between the Court and the next Church, almoſt a quarter of a Mile in 
length, cover'd with Tapeſtry, for the greater Magnificence, and all things 
appointed in the higheſt State for ſuch an extraordinary Solemnity. Great 
Preſents were providing in the Court of Spain for King Fames and the Prince ; 
the Infanta's Family, deſign'd for England, was ſettled and eſtabliſh'd; ſhe 
had prepar'd the richeſt Suits for her Lord and Husband, had long practis'd the 
Engliſh Tongue to make it Natural, and began to draw the Letters which ſhe 
deſign'd to have written the Day of her Eſpouſals to the Prince her Husband, 
and the King her Father-in-Law. Her Journey into England was reſolv'd to 
be in the Beginning of March; and tho' her Portion was not nam'd in * - | 
| . ticles, 
\ 
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ticles, yet it was fix d at no leſs than two Millions of Mony, which w 1 
Times as much as had been given with any Daughter of 922 In this Sarg 
and Perfection were the Affairs of Spain, when King James's Commands at 
once blaſted all this blooming Glory: For Briſtol had now Orders to declare 
poſitively to the King of Hain, That without the Refloration of the Palatinate, 
and the Electoral Ai, the Treaty ſhould proceed no further; which was a 
ſtrange Surprize to the King and the Infants, when the one was like to loſe his 
Honour, and the other her Lover. His Anſwer was, That the Palatinate was 
none of his to give, and the Electorate was in the Power of another; but if the” 
Emperor and the Duke of Bavaria would not yield to Reaſon, he would arm him- 

elf againſi them. But this Anſwer was not ſatisfactory from one who had us'd 
ſo many ſubtle Pretenſions, and had been a prime Inſtrument in the Ruin of the 
Count Palatine, Therefore, a Breach being apparent, the King of Spain ſent The March ſal. 
to the Earl of Bri//o/ to demand no more Audiences of him, to deliver no % brot 
more Letters to the Infanta, and gave Command that none hereafter ſhould 
call her Princeſs of HG This was the End of the famous ſeven Years 
Treaty; in which the King of England, a King of Peace, notwithſtanding all 
the Spaniſh Armado's, gain'd the Victory; and Spain for many Years did not 
receive ſo retaliating and diſhonourable a Defeat. And this was an Amazement 
to the Chriſtian World, that when the Match was brought to ſuch PerfeRion, 
the Motion ſhould be rejected by that Side, which purſu'd it with ſo much Ea- 
gerneſs and unweary'd Patience; which by ſome has been call'd a Maſter-piece, 
by others a Myſtery of State, of which many various and uncertain Conje- 
Aures have been made. 

With the Breach of this Saniſh Match ended the Life of the famous Anti- 71 Death of 
quary and Hiſtorian Mr. Milliam Cambden, Clarenceaux King at Arms, in the /. Cembden. 
{ſeventy fourth Year of his Age; a Perſon highly eſteem'd by Foreigners, as 
well as thoſe of his own Country. The latter are oblig'd to him not only for 
his noble Productions, but alſo for his Munificence in founding a Hiſtory-Pro- 
feſſorſhip in the Univerſity of Oxford; doubly immortalizing his Name, both 
in his own happy Diſcoveries, and the laudable Incouragement given to the 
Labours of Poſterity and future Ages. 


wake. X. We are now approaching to the laſt great Turn of Affairs in this Reign, . D 
/>w. which had ſuch remarkable Effects in the next, namely the Marriage with py : 
Hein. France, which Buckingham had been a conſiderable Time in contriving and 1024. 
Del, projecting. This Duke having by a long Converſe made himſelf Favourite to Reg. 22, 
&. rhe Prince, as well as to the King, perſuaded his Highneſs to look back to the 

Beauty he had ſeen in France, which was nearer to him, and probably more 
eaſie to be obtain d. But the Treaty with Hain ought firſt to be diſſolv'd, to give 
a Colour of Honour to a Proceeding with the other; and that was what f 
but a Parliament could fully accompliſh, who once removing the Cauſe, 
Treaty of Peace, were beſt able to make good the Effect, which would be a 
War that muſt follow it. Therefore a Parliament was ſummon'd the twelfth 
Day of February; when the Grief that the ſudden Death of the Duke of Rich- 
ond had given the King, caus'd it to be deferr'd to the nineteenth of the ſame 
Month. Here the King in a long and very obliging Speech, * us'd his utmoſt _ 7h fr 
s Endeavours to ſweeten the Parliament into a good Opinion of all his 2 
Actions, and of his ſincere Deſires to comply with them in every thing, for ; 
«© the Good of the Kingdom, and his utter Averſion to the Infringement of 
© their Liberties. He defir'd to be accounted the Husband of his People; 
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Affairs. As to what related to the breaking off the Spaniſh Match, he re- 
« ferr'd them to the Prince and Duke of Buck:ngham, to give them Satisfacti- 
on in that Affair. And towards the latter End he declar'd, He ſpoke as a 
« Chriſtian King, that never any Traveller, in the burning, 57 and ſandy De- 
fart, more thirſted for Water to quench hs Thirſt, than be did for a happy Con- 
© cluſion of this Parliament, and that it might atone for the Miſtarriages of the 
© three former. yo | 
Within three or four Days, the Prince began to ſpeak of the Span; Affairs 
in Parliament, in which he forgot not to mention the Duke of Buckingham 
with more than ordinary Affection, who obſerving the heavy Reſentment the 
King had of what was paſt, and the Affection he {till bore to the Spaniſh Trea- 
ty, reſolv'd to uſe all poſſible Means to ingratiate himſelf with the Parliament 
and People, who he knew always deteſted the Match, and indeed any Alliance 
with Spain. So when at a Conference between the two Houſes, which his 
Highneſs and the Duke were deſir'd to manage, the Prince had made a ſhort 
Introduction, and commended the Duke for his great Care of him in Hain, 


and his Dexterity in bringing him away, he referr'd the whole Relation to 


Buckingham's 
Narrative 


him, who before that auguſt Body declar'd, That. the real Deſign of the 
* Prince's Journey into Spain, had been to make a clear Diſcovery of the Spa- 
* niard's Integrity, and if he was ſincere in what he pretended. That the Am- 
baſſador, who had the ſole Management of that great Affair, wrote in one 
© Diſpatch that all was concluded, and in the next, that new Difficulties and 
6 freſh Demands were ſtarred and inſiſted upon. Theſe Ebbs and Floods made 
© the Prince 2 that their Buſineſs was to amuſe us while they had 
other ſecret Deſigns in Agitation; and thereupon his Highneſs had prevail'd 
upon his Father that he might make that Journey. That they were no ſooner 
« arriv'd at Madrid, than they diſcover'd their Purpoſe never was to give him 
© the Infanta. That inſtead of proceeding upon the Articles, which were 
thought concluded, they urg'd new Demands, and that ſo peremptorily in 
Matters of Religion, that the principal Clergy-Men, and moſt eminent of 
< the King's Preachers, had not only frequent Conferences with the Prince to 
« perſuade him to turn Papiſt, but had procur'd the Pope to write a Letter 
0 himſelf to his Highneſs upon the ſame Subject; but it had pleas'd God to give 
© him not only a conſtant and unſhaken Heart in his Religion, but ſuch 


Strength of Argument to defend the ſame, that they ſtood amaz'd to hear 


© him, and confeſs'd they were not able toanſwer him. That the Prince was never 
permitted to confer with his Miſtreſs, and very rarely to ſee her, even when 
they pretended he was upon the Point of Marrying. That they never could ob- 
© tain a more ſatisfactory Anſwer in the Buſineſs of the Pa/arinare, than That it 
© was not in the King of Spain's Power to reſtore it, tho? it had been taken by 
© the ſole Power of Spain, and ſtill poſſeſs'd by their Forces; ſo that he was 
< well aſſur'd there was no more real Intention in that Point of Reſtitution, 
© thanin the other of Marriage, and that there was no Hopes of recovering the 
© Palatinate by any other Means than that of Force, which would eaſily effect 
it. Throughout his whole Diſcourſe he frequently reflected upon the Earl of 
Briſtol, as if he was privy to the Spaniſh Deſigns, and concurr'd with them; 
that therefore the King had recall'd him, that he might account for all his Miſ- 
carriages. Whereas in reality his Majeſty had ſent for him, rather to aſſiſt 


him againſt the Duke, than to expoſe him to his Malice and Fury. 


The Parlia- 


"ei 


The Conference ended in an high Applauſe of the Prince's and Duke's Be- 
haviour, and the Parliament, who had before look'd upon the Duke with a ma- 
lignant Eye, for tempting the Prince to ſo dangerous a Journey, when they 
found what extraordinary Effects it had produc'd, forgot all former Mur- 
murings, and could ſcarce contain from acknowledging him the Pre/erver of 
the Nation: His Diſcovery was highly extoll'd, and he ſoon became the Fa- 


vourite of the Multitude. But the King himſelf was infinitely offended, on 
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he heard what the Duke had ſo confidently avow'd, without any Author; 
Direction from him, a great Part of which himſelf knew to * Allez le lat 
he only wanted the Aſſiſtance of a reſolute brisk Counſellor to deſtroy the 
Duke, and ſuch a one he promis'd himſelf in the Earl of Briſtol, whom he 
daily expected. However he reſolv'd to comply in all things with his Par- 
liament, who now wiſely paſs'd over all Reflections upon particular Perſons; 
5 and having the Treaty of Marriage with Spain put into their Hands, they 
cruſh'd that Serpent in the Head, by adviſing the King to break the Treaty, and 
proclaim open War againſt the King of Spazy, proteſting to aſſiſt the King in 
the regaining the Palatinate, with their Lives and Fortunes. But the timo- 
rous King, apprehending that when the War was begun there would not be 
ſufficient Means to maintain it, thank'd the Parliament for their Advice, and 
anſwer'd That he would conſider better of it. The Parliament finding the King 
begin to ſtagger and ſink, were reſolv'd to rouſe and keep up his Spirits; and 
therefore they offer'd him an extraordinary Aid of three intire Subſidies, and 
three Fifteenths and Tenths, payable in the Compaſs of one Year, and ſo cloſely 
urg'd him to the Beginning of the War, that he had no longer Room to make 
an Evaſion, but was forc'd to declare both againſt the Emperor, and the King men ijotre 
of Sparn, according to their Advice. Upon which it was reſolv'd, ſhortly to 2% | 
ſend ſix thouſand Men to join with the Forces of the States of Holland, that 
by weakning the Spaniards in the Netherlands, they might have a freer Acceſs 
into Germany, for the Recovery of the Palatinate. | 
The Diſſolution of the Treaties with Spain, and the Preparations for War 
_ reſounding in every Ear, gave ſuch an Alarm to the Spanih Ambaſſador, the 
Marqueſs of Iaoioſa, that he reſolv'd to act his Revenge againſt the Duke of 
Buckingham. In order to effect it, by a Stratagem he thruſt a Paper into the 
King's Hands, containing the Particulars of ſome ſtrange and deſperate Deſigns 
form'd by the Duke againſt his Majeſty, in which the Prince himſelf wanted 
not his Share; which were ſo plauſibly drawn up, as might have diſtracted a 
Mind far leſs timorous than his own. This Contrivance ſo prevail'd upon the , TN fe 
King, that he became deeply thoughtful and melancholy, and would entertain , s 
the Prince and Duke with no Diſcourſe but Riddles and broken Sentences, that 
like Flaſhes of Lightning from a dark Cloud, ſhew'd a Storm was gathering 
within. Immediately the Prince and Duke concluded themſelves in Danger ; 
and upon Enquiry found that the Span; Ambaſſador, and Maeſtro a Jeſuit of 
that Nation, had been with the King, and that ſome of the Ambaſſador's Fami- 
ly had boaſted, That they had ſenſibly wounded the Duke, and laid ſuch a 
Train as ſhould blow the Parliament in pieces. The King, amidſt theſe ter- 
rible Anxieties, prepar'd for Windſor, hoping to divert andRaſle his over-charg'd 
Imaginations : And at the End of April he took Coach together with the 
Prince, but made ſome {light Pretence to leave Buckingham behind him, as 
he was putting his Foot into the Coach: At which he broke out into Tears, and 
humbly begg'd of his Majeſty To tell him his Crime, that he might confeſs it, / 
or clear himſelf. To which the King only reply'd with a profound Sigh, That | 
he was the moſt unhappy Wretch alive, to be forſaken by thoſe who were dear- 
eft to him: Which was follow'd by a Flood of Tears both from himſelf and 
the Prince; but the King drove away for Windſor, and left the diſconſolate 
Duke behind him. This coming to the Ear of the Lord 1 Williams, he 
haſten'd to the Duke's Houſe, where with Difficulty he gain'd Admittance to 
his Grace, whom he found lying on a Couch in a melancholy unmovable Po- 
ſture. But at length the Duke was perſuaded to declare the Caſe, at which the 
Keeper advis'd him immediately to follow the King to Wnd/or, and never to 
ſtir from his Preſence Night or Day; for the Danger was, leſt any one ſhould 
gain the King's Ear, and perſuade him to diſſolve the Barliament, and upon 
the Diſſolution of it, get his Grace thrown into the Tower, and then God 
knows what would follow. Tl n the Keeper's Advice, while — 
| i1iilz | othe 
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f a Miſtreſs kept by the $7aniſh Secretary, found out the whole Occaſion of 
"he Ditturbardce Wii fed in a full and happy Reconciliation between the 


fore when the Duke found his Intereſt in the preſent Parliament, he projected 


the Ruin of this bold Rival, and eaſily procur'd ſome leading Men in the Houſe 
of Commons to ſend upan Impeachment of ſeveral Corruptions and Miſdemea- 
nors to the Houſe of Lords againſt that great Miniſter. The diſcerning King 
readily foreſaw the ill Conſequences of ſuch an Activity, which was a Breach 
upon his Royal Authority, and a dangerous Precedent againſt the Supports of 
Regal Power. He therefore ſent for the Prince and Duke, who had both pro- 
moted the Matter, and earneſtly conjur'd them to make uſe of their utmoſt In- 
tereſt to reſtrain it, as a Wound to the Crown not eaſie to be cur'd ; and finding 
the Duke unmov'd by all his Arguments and Commands, he with an angry 


Oath call'd him a direct Fool, and prophetically told him, That in this Fit 


11 Popularity he was making a Rod to ſcourge himſelf. Then turning to the 
rince with the ſame Foreſight he ſaid, That when he was dead, he would have 
his Belly-full of Parliament Impeachments, and would remember to his Sorrow 
how much he had rogtributed to the Weakning of the Crown, by the two Prece- 
dents he was ſi fond of; meaning as well the engaging the Parliament in the 
War, as the Proſecuting the Earl of Middleſex. But the Duke had gain'd ſo 
powerful an Intereſt in both Houſes, that the King's Interpoſition was ineffe- 
Rua), and the Earl, notwithſtanding the good Defence he made, was at laſt 


-condemn'd in a great Fine, to a long Impriſonment, and an Excluſion from 


Ie Parlia- 
ment petition 
againſt Popery. 


his Seat in Parliament during Life: A Clauſe of ſuch a Nature, as was never 
known before in any Judgment of Parliament, and indeed not to be inflicted 
on a Peer but by Artainder. 

The Lords being now at Leifure, began to conſider how hi 12 it 
was that they ſhould join with the Commons, in Petitioning the King to curb 
the Growth of Popery, and reſtrain the Aſpiring Romaniſis. And after ſome 
Conferences between both Houſes, the Petition was reduc'd to two Propoſi- 
tions, and nted to the King as two Petitions: The firſt was to beg his 
Majeſty, That all the Laws might be put in Execution againſt Jeſuits, Se- 
* minary Prieſts, and other Orders of the Church of Rome, and generally a- 
« gainſt all Popiſh Recuſants. The ſecond was, That his Majeſty would be 


© pleas'd to ſecure the Hearts of his Subjects, by the (2 a his Royal 
Word, That upon no future Occaſion of Marriage or Treaty, or any Requeſt 
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« of Foreign Prince or State, he would remove or relax the Execution of his 

Laws againſt the foreſaid Roman Catholicks. To both theſe the King gave a 
3 Anſwer viva voce before the Lords and Commons; and as to the | 

ſt he proteſted before God, That his Heart had bled when he beard of the The King's An- 

Increaſe of Popery, and that the Grief of it had been as Thorns in his Eyes, ___ 

and Pricks in his Side ; therefore he was ready by Proclamation to command 

all the Feſuits and Prieſts of the Nation to depart by a certain Day. As to 

the ſecond he declar'd, That ſince it was againſt the Rule of Wiſdom, that a 

King ſhould ſuffer any Subject to tranſgreſi the Laws by the Interceſſion of 

other Princes, therefore he aſſur d them, That he would be careful that no 
ſuch Condition Should be foifted in upon any other Treaty whatſoever. From 

theſe Proceedings many Papiſts were turn'd out of Places of Truſtiand 

Profit, which conſiderably cruſh'd their Party; till a new Treaty with France 

made a great Alteration, and gave them new Life and Incouragement. And 

now the Parliament having ſate above three Months, given three Subſidies, e Parlix- 
three Fifteenths and Tenths, paſs d an Act of general Pardon, and thirty three 
other Acts of Conſequence, upon the twenty ninth of May it was prorogu'd 

from time to time, till the King's Death diflolv'd it. 

During this Seſſion, four Regiments of Foot, fifteen hundred in each Regi- 

ment, were tranſported into Holland under the Command of the Earl of Ox- 
ford, the Earl of Southampton, the Earl of Eſſex, and the Lord Willoughby, 

ſince Karl of Lindſey. But while the Engliſh, the great Supporters of the 

* Dutch, were fighting for them in their own Country, there arriv'd News out 

of the Eaſt- Indies of ſuch ahorrid and barbarous Nature, as no Time nor Age \ 
could parallel. The Dutch graſping at the whole Spicery Trade in that Ea- 

ſtern World, and having induſtriouſly wrought out the Spaniards and Portu- 

gueze, endeayour'd to do the ſame by their beſt Friends the Eugliſb, that they 

might engroſs the whole to themſelves ; which cauſing many Conteſts between 

them, at length they came to Terms of Agreement, and the Exgliſh con- 

ceiving themſelves ſecure, planted their Factories among them: Where after 

two Years, that they had reap'd the Fruit of their Dangers and Hazards, the 

Dutch began to attempt their utter Extirpation, not by the Sword of War or 

a Maſſacre, but by ſuch cruel and ſavage Tortures, as could hardly be thought 

to proceed from Chriſtians, or thoſe of human Race. The Iſland of Amboyna ; hs Dutch 
was the bloody Stage where they acted this diſmal Tragedy: For, pretending 7177. 
that Captain Gabriel Tower ſon, and the reſt of the Engliſh Factory, had con- 
ſpir'd to ſeize the Caſtle, and expel the Dureh out of the Iſland, they ſeiz'd 

upon them, and having no Witneſſes againſt them but their Racks, they ex- 

tended their Sinews to the full Length, and disjointed all the Limbs of their 

Bodies ; and with their other Engines making them ſuck in Water with their 

Breath, they ſwell'd their Bodies to a vaſt Proportion, *till their Skins were 

ready to burſt, and their Eyes to {tart out of their Heads. And thoſe whoſe 

Innocency and Courage could not be compelPd by thoſe Torments to accuſe 

themſelves.of unacted Crimes, they burnt the Soles of their Feet with Candles, 

till che dropping Moiſture extinguiſh'd the Flame, and with thoſe fiery Inſtru- 

ments made-ſuch Holes in their Sides, that they might ſee their Entrails, tho? 

the Monſters would not ſee their Innocence, but erſiſted in their exquiſite 

Cruelties; which being horrible to expreſs muſt be inſupportable to ſuſtain. 

Having thus wearyid out the miſerable Men with Tortures, and they being 

willing to die quickly, confeſs d and gave under their Hands whatever their 

barbaraus Tormentors diQated to them, and ended their Cruelties by cutting 
off their Heads. Ten of the Engliſb loſt their Lives, and the reſt, beingnear | 
as many more, with rack d, :{well'd.and macerated Bodies, were ſent tothe Ex. | 

g1;ſþ Plantations ; ſo the Whale ;FaRory was deſtroy'd, and the Dutch ſeiz'd 


— 
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chat Trade into their Hands, which they have kept ever ſince. 
| | 0 King 
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King James receiving the Account of this barbarous Tranſaction, is ſaid to 
have made a very cold Reply upon the Occaſion, having his Thoughts more 
nearly imploy'd about his own Family, and the Marriage of his Son with the 
Houſe of France; in Order to which, ſoon after the Breach with Span, his 
Majeſty ſent over the Lord Kenſington, newly made Earl of Holland, private- 
ly to find out the Inclinations of the French King, in relation to a Match be- 
tween the Prince and the Lady Henrietta Maria, younger Daughter to King 
Henry the Great, He continu'd there a Month before he mov'd in that Mat- 

A Treaty of ter; but as ſoon as he propos'd it to the French King, he was ſo deſirous of the 
rs Match, that he told the Earl, He had rather have the Prince of England 70 
; be his Brother, than any other Man in the World, and was ſo ready to com- 

ply, that he ſeem'd indifferent in making Terms for the Catholicks in England. 

ut when he found King James, who dreaded a ſecond Diſappointment, to be 
immeaſurably fond of this Alliance, he abated of his Forwardneſs, inlarg'd his 
Demands in Favour of Papiſts, and ſtrain'd the King to ſuch Conceſſions, as he 

had promis d to his Parliament he would never grant upon the Mediation of 

Foreign Princes. The famous Cardinal Rzich/zeu was now in the Infancy of 

8 his Riſe and Favour, and was made the principal Manager of this great Affair 


in Behalf of France; and the Earls of Holland and Carliſle were ſent Ambaſ- 

ſadors Extraordinary from the Court of England in the Month of June. Theſe 
repreſented to the Cardinal, That the Propoſition they made of a Marriage 

being no new Thing, ſince it had been treated of many Years before to mar- 

© ry the Prince of Wales with Madam Chriſtiana, who was afterwards marry'd 

© to the Prince of Piedmont; they had nothing now to do, but to re- aſſume 

the Articles already made, and to continue on the ſame Foot with the Lady 

_ © Henrietta. But the French anſwer'd, © That the Face of Affairs was chang'd 

« ſince that Time, and that they had different Thoughts at preſent ; that it was 

the King of England's Intereſt to preſerve the Reputation of the French King 

The French in- ein this Marriage; that at preſent they could not be contented with what they 

{f pom «had formerly offer'd about Religion, after what had happen'd in Spain, when 

there was a Treaty of Marriage between the Prince of Wales and the Infan- 

; urging, that it was neceſſary to begin the Negotiation by laying thoſe 

* * Articles upon the Table, which the King of Great Britain had agreed with 

« Spain upon that Occaſion: The Eng/: Ambaſſadors rejecting this, one of 

the French anſwer'd, He was much ſurpriz'd that they were not come with 

Power to make the ſame Conceſſions to the Moſt Chriſtian King, as their Ma- 

fter had granted to his Catholick Majeſty, ſiuce they might eaſily imagine France 

would ſuffer no Inequality in this Affair. | 

This put ſome Stop to the Negotiation, but in effect the Ambaſſadors of Eu- 

gland ſoon conſented to agree to all the Articles with Hain, except three; of 

which one was concerning a Toleration for the Exgliſh Catholicks ; another 

for a publick Church for the Retinue of the Lady ; and the laſt related to the 

Education of thoſe Children who ſhould be born of this Marriage, who *till 

twelve Years of Age were to be in the Hands of the Queen, toeducatethem 

in her own Religion. The French repreſented it would do great Service to the 

King of England, by uniting to his Party all the Exgliſh Catholicks, who 

would oppoſe ' themſelves to the Puritans and Presbyterians, by whom the 

| King was not truly belov'd: But the Ambaſſadors would never conſent to grant 

a Church to the Papiſts, which would endanger a Mutiny in London, tho? they 

agreed to the Article concerning the Education of Children; but yet rejected 
to have a Biſhop ſent with the Lady, as a Matter of no Uſe. As for the Do W- 

ry, the King of England inſiſted upon eight hundred thouſand Crowns, of 

which one half was to be paid in London the Evening before the Marriage, 

| two hundred thouſand a Year after, and the reſt in ſix Months after that. There 

The Engliſh Was alſo a Proviſo made, that if the Lady ſhould die before the Prince without 

- French 4- Children, he ſhould be oblig'd only to reſtore the Moiety. All this being OW 
| | : the 
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the main thing was to procure a Diſpenſation from the Pope to permi 1— 
dy to marry with an Heretick Feldes for his Hotlines was . 
with the Marriage, leſt it might occaſion the Reſtitution of the Palatinate 
Therefore Father Berulle, who was ſent to Rome for that Purpoſe, us'd, ma- 
ny Arguments with the Pope, and inſiſted upon the numerous Advantages that 
would accrue to the Catholick Religion by this Marriage; ſo that at length 
the Pope was mollify'd, and conſented to a Diſpenſation, which in three 
Months Time was compleated. | | 

While one Negotiation was carry'd on at Rome, another more ſecret was 
managing in England by the Arch-Biſhop of Embrun, who was ſent over by 
the French King in Favour of the Roman Catholicks in England, and like- 
wiſe to ſound King 7ames about his Thoughts of the Nomiſb Religion; of 
which remarkable Tranſaction we have this following Account from the Arch- 
Biſhop himſelf, and from Monſieur D' Ageant, a prime Miniſter of State in 


France. This Prelate, who was a Man ot great Knowledge and Experience, 7h for | 


having receiv'd his Orders from the French King, took a Voyage into England, pr Ang 


in the Habit and Name of a Counſellor of the Parliament of Grenoble, whom Embrun i» 
Curioſity had induc'd to fee the Nation. He was ſoon met and diſcover'd __O_ 
the Duke of Buckingham, who told him That there was no occaſion for him to | 
change his Name or conceal his Quality, for he ſhould receive nothing but Ho- 

nour, eſpecially from the King his Maſter, who had a very particular Eſteem 

for him. Shortly after he introduc'd him to the King at Royſton, who enter- 

tain'd him very graciouſly, and order'd the Duke to be preſent all the Time of 

the Diſcourſe, which laſted above two Hours. At this firſt Meeting he pre- 

vail'd ſo far, that Orders were immediately _ to releaſe many Roman Ca- 
tholicks out of Priſon, in London and other Places, and the Execution of ma- 

ny Laws againſt them was —_— d; and further he was permitted to admi- 

niſter Confirmation to what Catholicks he pleas'd, in the Houſe of the French 
Ambaſſador, while the Doors were open. Accordingly he confirm'd above #e confirms 


ten thouſand m 


ten thouſand, in the Preſence of a great Concourſe of People at the Door and Landes 
in the Street; at which many were extreamly offended, and complain'd of it 
to the King, but to no Effect, for his Majeſty anſwer'd them, That he did no- 
thing contrary to his Pleaſure, This Arch-Biſhop had ſeveral Conferences 
with the King, in which his Majeſty teſtify'd his great Deſire to be ally'd to 
France, and the other inſiſted upon a Toleration, as the moſt effectual Means 
to give Satisfaction to the Catholick Princes: Whereupon the King laying his 
Hand upon his Hand, ſaid, I plainly ſee that you are a Perſon appointed by God, 
in whom J ought to confide, and to reveal the Secrets of my Heart. . 
Afterwards, he very freely acknowledg'd to the Arch-Biſhop the good Opi- 
nion he had conceiv'd of the Catholick Faith, and ſo particularly, That he 


omitted nothing; proteſting to him, That during his Minority, his Tutors - 2 2 


having perceiv'd his Inclination to that Religion, he ran great Hazards of be- „%. 
ling aſſaſſinated : As to a Toleration, he profeſs'd he had long deſign'd go grant 

< it in his Dominions, and for that very Purpoſe, he intended to ſummon an 

© Aſſembly of Prelates and other learned Men of England, together with an 

« equal Number of Foreigners, and upon the Deciſions there made, to found 

« the ſaid Liberty; adding, That he had already determin'd what Perſons ſhould 

be choſen among the Eng/iſþ ; and that if the Aſſembly could not meet at 

Mover, he would conſent that it ſhould be holden at Boloign, as ſoon as he 

« ſhould be in a Condition to rely upon the King of Fance, by the Means of 

the intended Marriage: And to procure theſe good Effects, he thought conve- 

« nient that after the Conſummation of it, the Arch-Biſhop ſhould return into 

« England under the Pretence of accompanying the Princeſs, at which Time 

he would deliver to him two Letters written with his own Hand, one for the 

French King, and the other for the Pope, containing his ſerious Reſolutions: 


He would alſo give him a diſtinct Memorial concerning his intention, which he 
| | | e would 
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would Sign, that the Arch-Biſhop being furniſh'd with theſe Diſpatches, he 
* ſhould goto Rome, under Colour of viliting the Apoſtolick See, there to treat 
with the Pope alone, for whom he ſaid, he had a greater Reſpect and Affecti- 
on, ever ſince he underſtood he had compos'd Verſes in his Youth of the vio- 
| * lent Death of the Queen of Scotland his Mother, in Commendation of her, 
and of the Family of the Stuarts, which he ſhew'd to the Arch-Biſhop. He 
7 further declar d, That in Caſe the Arch-Biſhop return'd from Rome with the 
| Approbation of his Holineſs concerning the Convention, he would cauſe it 
* forthwith to be aſſembled, whereupon extraordinary and admirable Events 
* would enſue : But before he proceeded to diſcover his Deſign as to his own 
* Perſon, he would negotiate with the Proteſtant Princes of Germany, and 
* with the principal Paritan Lords of Englandand Scotland, and promis'd that 
* all things ſhould tend to a happy Concluſion, and to the great Advantage of 
© the Catholick Church. This, ſays the Arch-Biſhop, is the Subſtance of all 
the Diſcourſes they bad at ſeveral Times upon this SubjeR. 
. Monſieur 7) Ageane further tells us, that being ſatisfy'd as to all the Points 
in Controverſie, the King wrote a long Letter to the Pope, by a Catholick 
Gentleman his Sul ject, whom he privately ſent to him on purpoſe. © In which 
© he acknowledg'd him as the Vicar General of Jeſus Chriſt on Earth, as the 
* wnrverſal Father of the Chriſtians, and the Chief of all Catholicks ; aſſuring 
him, that after he had taken Care of thoſe things to which he had agreed, he 
* would openly declare himſelf : In the mean Time he promis'd not to ſuffer 
* any Search to be made in his Kingdom after Prieſts that were ſens by his Ho- 
* lineſi, or the Moſt Chriſtian King, provided they were not Feſuits, in whom 
* he proteſted he could not confide, for ſeveral Reaſons ; principally becauſe he 
* accounted them the Authors of the Gun-Powder Treaſon, by which they 
were to have blown up him and the chief of the Nation. In his Letter, 
among other Particulars, heintreated the Pope * To vouchſafe that the Goods 
© of the Church that were enter'd into the Patrimony of the principal F amilies of 
2 England ſhould not be taken from them; but that they ſhould be permitted {till 
to enjoy them, becauſe otherwiſe great Troubles and Commotions would enſue. 
He affirm'd moreover, © That nothing could hinder him from making a pub- 
| * lick Profeſſion of the Catholick Religion at this Time, but the Defire he had 
to gain the King of Denmark his Brother-in-Law, whom he had for that 
End, tho” under another Pretence, ſollicited to come over into England, 
| where be hop'd to convert him: That by doing this, he ſhould be a le-to 
© eſtabliſh Peace in his own Dominions, which otherwiſe could hardly be main- 
| * tain'd; and that they two united in the ſame Deſign, would draw after them 
| 
| 


His Letter to the 
Pope. 


* a] moſt all the Northern Countries. The Duke of Buckingham, and the Gen- 
tleman he ſent to Name, were the only two Perſons, that were Subjects, to 
whom he communicated theſe Intentions. The Duke had promis'd to follow 
him, and had made a conſiderable Progreſs in the Affair; bur all theſe remark- 


| le Defigns were made void by the Death of the King of England not long 
| ne ar which the French King. declaring the News to the Arch-Bithop of 
Embrun, expreſs'd a very fenſible Regret ia theſe Words, All our Hopes of 
| England are - Thus far the two French Authors, Monſieur D' Ageent, 
| and William D 3 Arch-Biſhop of Embrun; of whom we can lay no 
more, than that the Credit of their Narrative muſt be left to all nice and im- 
/ is! Readers of this Reign. | 
the mean Time the Marriage. Treaty with France ſucceeded, and held 
fewer Months than the Years that were ſpent in that of Spain. In Auguſ the 
Match was concluded, and in November the Articles were ſworn to by King 
James, Prince Charter, and the French King; tho? they were not fully con- 
cluded till Febrwary following, nor the Match conſummated till after the 
. 7% Merige- King's Death. Cardinal Rich/zox, to prevent all Conteſts that might ariſe by 
Trey nel Means'of this Alliance, as in former Times had happen'd, oblig'd 9 5 
. 1 , | r 
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Princeſs to renounce all Succeſſions, both Direct and Collateral, which might 
accrue to her; for which eight hundred thouſand Crowns was to be given to 
her in Marriage. He alſo took care that her Houſe ſhould be compos'd of as 
1 a Number of Officers, as any Queen of England ever had: That her 
owry ſhould be ſixty thouſand Crowns per Aunum, which ſhould be aſlign'd 
her upon Lands, one of which ſhould be a Dutchy or an Earldom: That if the . 
became a Widow, ſhe ſhould have her Choice to ſtay in Exgland, or come into 
France, whether ſhe had Children or not; and if ſhe return'd into France, the 
King of England ſhould be oblig'd to conduct her at his own Charge, with 
agreeable Honours, as far as Calait. The publick Articles concerning Reli- 


gion were not much ſhort of thoſe for the Spaniſh Match; beſides which Ruſh- 
worth mentions ſome private Articles“ in 8 of the Roman Catholicks, 
which Nalſon, upon rational Grounds, looks upon as fictitious, particularly 
for not being to be found in Monſieur D' Ageant's Memoirs, where the Secrets 
of the Engliſh Court were, or pretended to be, diſcover'd. Yet the French Au- 
thor of Cardinal Richlieu's Life in Effect declares as much as Ruſhworth, name- 
ly, that the King and Prince took a particular Oath to releaſe all the Catholick 
Priſoners, as ſoon as the Marriage was conſummated, and to prohibit for the 
ſuture their being ill treated for their Religion: And further, that they both 
gave a Promiſe in Writing, by which they bound themſelves, by no Way or 
Means whatſoever, to oblige the Princeſs to change her Religion. The Au- 
thor likewiſe highly reflects upon the Wiſdom of King James, and ſays, As Cenſus upon 
«© this Match was againſt all the Maxims of good Policy, ſo it drew upon his“ 
Son King Charles thoſe Miſchiefs, which perhaps never befel any King ſuc- 
© ceeding to an Hereditary Crown; and his Sons born of that Marriage, and 
© ſeduc'd by their Mother's Perſuaſions, have been moſt unfortunate ſince his 
© Death. And ſeveral were of Opinion, that Cardinal Richlieu, who was then 

© contriving a War againſt the Houſe of Auſtria, ſent this Princeſs into En. 
gland, as a Ball of Diſſention, that would create ſo much Trouble in that 
Nation, as would incapacitate them from diſturbing their Neighbours Af- 
fairs. | | | | 

Yet ſtill King James thought it a propitious Match, and a great Step to- A. D. 

wards the Reſtoration of the Palatinate, and his unfortunate Progeny ; but 162 
this prov'd no more ſucceſsful than another feeble Attempt this Year, made by 5. 
Count Mansfield, who came into England for that Purꝑoſe, was receiv'd with Reg. 23. 
great Splendor, and made Commander of an Army of twelve thouſand Engli/h- 9 
men. Theſe Forces were deſign'd to 17 through France into Germany, the Enghud. 
Freuch having promis d, as well an Addition of Strength, as a free Paſſage. 
The French, notwithſtanding their Promiſe, and the Treaty of Marriage, de- 
Jay'd, tho' not directly deny'd their Paſſage ; nevertheleſs the whole Army was 
Thipp'd off, and put over to Calais; and after a tedious Stay, in hopes yet to 
land and paſs through the Country, they were forc'd to ſet ſail for Zealand. 
Neither were they ſuffer'd to land there, coming ſo unexpectedly upon the +» 
States, and in a hard and ſcarce Time for Proviſion of Victuals. Thus they 
were long confin'd to their narrow Veſſels, and ſuffer'd the want of all Neceſ- 
ſaries, by which means a Pellilence broke out among them, and rag'd ſo ex- 
treamly, that they were thrown into the Sea by Multitudes : Inſomuch that ai EN 
ſcarce a third Part of the Men were landed, which alſo ſoon after decreas'd formate. 
and diſpers'd, and the whole Deſign vaniſh'd into Air. Thus continually un- 
fortunate was the King in the deplorable Caſe of his Children; and neither he 
nor his Son ſaw the Reſtiturion of the Palatinate, which happen'd not *till 


twenty three Years after, when the Monarchy of England was under a fatal 

Eclipſe, and its Soveraign Lord, by an unheard of Example, brought to the 

Scaffold to loſe his Head. " {1 £8 4 | 
Before King Fames could ſee the Misfortunes of Count Mansfield, or the 


s Son, he was ſeiz'd with a Tertian Ague that prov'd fatal to 
2 Kkkkkk | him. 


Marriage of 
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him. This was preceded by the Deaths of two great and worthy Men, Lo- 
dowick Duke of Richmond and Lenox, and James Marqueſs of Hamilton; 
which exceedingly affected the King, who being inform'd of the Death of the 
latter, ſaid, I the Branches be thus cut down, the Stock cannot continue * * 

at 


The King's laſt Which Saying was ſhortly verify d. His great Indiſpoſition meeting with a 


Sickneſs. 


and unwieldy Body, and daily increaſing, he retir'd to Theobalds ; and the 
Lord Keeper Williams having Notice that they fear'd his Sickneſs was mortal, 
went and preſented himſelf before his Majeſty, 3 divert him, and 
bring him to a chearful Diſcourſe, but all in vain: Thus he continu'd by his 
Bed-ſide 'till Midnight, but the King found no Comfort. The next Morn- 
ing, after a Conſultation of Phyſicians, he ſaw no Hopes of Life, and therefore 
he ask'd leave of the Prince to acquaint his Father with his weak Condition, 
and put him in Mind both of his mortal, and immortal State. Having the 
Prince's Conſent, he went into his Majeſty's Chamber, and kneeling down told 
him, He knew he ſhould neither diſpleaſe, nor diſcourage him, if he brought him 
the Meſſage of Iſaiah to Hezekiah, to ſer his Houſe in Order; for he concluded 
his Days to come would be but few im the World. At which the King calmly 
reply'd, I am ſatisfy'd, and ] deſire you to aſſiſt me in preparing to go hence, and 


to be with Chriſt, whoſe Mercies 1 pray for, and hope to find them. F inding 


himſelf much declining, he call'd the Prince his Son to his Bed-fide, and re- 
commended ſeveral uteful Precepts to his future Conſideration; while the 
Keeper continually watch'd with his Royal Maſter, and never ſo much as put 
off his Cloaths to go to Bed, till after his Death. His great Buſineſs was fre- 
quently to pray, read and diſcourſe about Repentance, Faith, Remiſſion of Sins, 
ReſurreRion, and Eternal Life ; all which was the Preparation on Wedneſday 


for the bleſſed Sacrament on Thur/day, which his Majeſty receiv'd with ſingu- 


His Death. 


lar Comfort. On Friday he became ſenſibly weaker; ſo that now the Keeper 
ſtirr'd very little out of the Chamber, and thac not only to comfort the depart- 
ing King, but likewiſe to keep off ſome of the Romiſb Religion, who were 
watching about the Chamber-Door, whom, as a Privy-Counſellor, he com- 
manded to keep at a greater Diſtance. As he drew near to his End, the Prayer 
uſually ſaid at the Hour of Death being ended, having repeated thefe Words, 
Veni, Domine Je ſu, he gave up the Ghoſt without any Pangs, as are common- 
ly ſeen in dying Perſons, and the Keeper clos'd his Eyes with his own Hands. 
This was upon Sunday the twenty ſeventh of March, * eight Years 
of Age, and having reign'd twenty two Years, and three Days. Many ſcan- 
dalous Rumours were ſpread concerning his Death; and ſome took the liberty 
to write that he was poiſon'd, as the Duke of Richmond, and the Marqueſs of 


.. Hamilton had been before him; which might be occaſion'd by the too bold 
Officiouſneſs of the Duke of Buckingham in adminiſtring his own. Phyſick. 


His Character. 


But upon opening his Body, there was found no Mark or Sign- of Poiſon, his 
inward Parts being all ſound ; only his Spleen was a little affected, which 
might be Cauſe enough to throw him into an Ague. His Body, for the greater 
State, was convey'd by Torch-light from Theobalds to Samer ſet-Houſe, where 
being depoſited from the twenty third Day of April, to the ſeventh of May, 
it was carry'd to Weſtminſter, where, according to Sir Richard Baker, it was 
interr'd with great Solemnity, but with greater Lamentation. ART, 

To come at laſt to the Perſon and Character of this Prince, we find it a hard 
Undertaking to draw the Picture of one who had ſo many different Aſpects; 
eſpecially where both Friends and Enemies have fo far exceeded the Limits of 
Juſtice and Impartiality. As to his Perſon and Preſence he made but an Ordi- 
nary Figure; his Countenance was homely, his Features harſh, tho' not alto- 
gether uncomely ; his Stature was of the middle Size, his Body not ill com- 


pacted, but fat and unwieldy in his latter _ uſually wearing his Cloaths 
e 


K 


in, large, and different from the common But as to his Mind, he 
s. receiv'd the higheſt Applauſes and Commendations, particularly, That he 


Was 
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was the Solomon of the Age for Know/edee, Learning and iſdom 1 
who knew how to catch the loclidatidas's? the Peofiſe at the fl Rebound, f 
not ſuffering them to mount higher than he could reach them, nor grow ſo 
ſtrong, but he could either alter or divert them - That he had an admirable 
Pregnancy of Wit, which being improv'd by continual Study, he acquir'd ſuch 
a Promptneſs and Elegancy in exprefling his Mind, that his extemporary 
Speeches were little inferior to his premeditated Writings That he was a 
mild, peaceful, and munificent Monarch, ſuitable to the Engliſh Genius and Na- 
tion, All which Particulars were really true, but ſtill with a remarkable Mix- 
ture of Allay ; and without that, Fil/or acknowledges, that his high, towering 
and maſtering Reaſon had been of a rare and ſublim'd Excellency. Upon 
which Account, his Kzow/edge has been by ſome thought fitter for the Head of 
a Society, than the Governor o- a Kingdom; his Learning to border more upon 
Pedantry, than riſe to a compleat Underſtanding ; his i ſdom to have more of 
Subtlety, or a Sagacity in diſcovering Miſchiefs, than an Ability of ſutmoun- 
ting them; and his Wit too often to deſcend to inferior Sorts of Jeſts and Quib- 
bles, which was the common way of Wit in that Age. His Munificence was 
many Times a direct Profuſeneſs, and a waſting of the Revenues of the Crown; 
and his peaceful Temper, which made him us Beati Pacifici for his Motto, 
had too much of a timorous Diſpoſition, not to fay Cowardize ; which causꝰd him 
not only to be often contemn'd by Foreign Princes, but alſo at home to be govern'd, 
and ſometimes inſulted by his Favourites, which was one of the greateſt of 
his Weakneſſes : And this led him to another Quality, or rather an Acquiſition, 
which ſome thought as wicked, as the other was weak, which he call'd by the 
Name of King-Craft, others an exqui/ite Skill in Diſimulation; in which he 
ſo much delighted, that it ſeems to be the greateſt of all his Blemiſhes. He 
had excellent Notions in Conception, but could bring but few into Action, tho? 
they tended to his own Preſervation: And this was one of his Maxims, of 
which he made no timely Uſe; A Prince, who would avoid iy (v4 rug 
ought to be rather zealous of ſuch, whom his Favours have advanc'd, than of 
thoſe whom his Frowns have diſtontented : For the latter want Means, 
while the Former have them at Pleaſure, to execute their Deſigns, But to 
come to his moral Virtues, he was eminent for his Chaſtity, which was 
remarkable in a Court fo looſe and luxurious as his own, He was very 
temperate in his Exercifes, and Diet, and not intemperate in his Drink- 
ing; yet he drank very often of the ſtrongeſt ſweet Wines, but always in 

very ſmall Quantities, and rather out of a Cuſtom than any Delight, as 
Weldon himfelf acknowledges. He was by Education patient, pious and re- 
ligious ; yet ſometimes his Choler and Paſſion would prevail over all, and 
throw him into the d Oaths and Curſes; for which he would af- | ; 
terwards ſhew himſelf heartily penitent : And indeed, he was not only ready / 
to ask Forgiveneſs of God, but alſo of Men; and ſometimes in ſuch peculiar | 
Manner, that they could ſcarcely fay whether it was a pious Condeſcenſion, or 
an abject Diſpoſition. As to his Religion, in which he diſplay'd the Height of 
his Parts and Learning, he was really Catvinift in moſt Points, excepting that 
of Epiſcopacy, as appears from ſome of his Books, and his Zeal for the Synod 
of Dort: Yet he gave unhappy Suſpicions to the Nation, by making ſuch Ad- 
vances to the Pope and Papiſts, upon the Account of the Spaniſh and French 
Treaties. Notwithſtanding his open Indulgences, and perhaps ſecret Inclinati- 
ons to the Roman Catholicks, yet in many publick Speeches he declar'd againſt 
them, and oncein a very remarkable Manner, in the Preſence of many Lords, 
as we find it in Croke's Reports; for having been charg'd with a Deſign of 
granting a Toleration to Papiſts, he made a ſolemn Proteſtation, That he 
would ſpend the laſt Drop of Blood in his Body before he would do it ; and 
pray d. That before any of his Iſſue ſhould maintain x other Religion than 
bis own, God would take them out of the World, How far this Impre- 
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cation reach'd or affected himſelf, or any of his Family afterwards, we leave 
to the Determination of an Omniſcient Being. 
His Reign nw To take ſome Notice of this Reign in general, it is highly remarkable, that 
8 tho' the Nation was warlike and ready to kindle at any Flame, yet this King 
kept it his whole Reign all in Peace, without any War from abroad, or Rebel- 
lion at home. lt is true, there were ſome Heats between him and his Parlia- 
ments about the Prerogative ; and it happen'd then, as it does in moſt Feuds, 
Things were carry'd to great Extremities : Yet impartial. Writers think, that 
conſidering his Majeſty's Circumſtances, he was not well us'd, and that if the 
Houſe had been freed from half a dozen popular and diſcontented Members, 
the Diſturbances would ſoon have ended. It is alſo remarkable, that during 
this whole Reign the King never took away the Life of one Nobleman in En- 
gland, but reſtor'd many; yet his artificial taking off Sir Walter Raleigh, by 
vertue of a former Condemnation, after an equitable Reſtoration, and his ſparing 
the Karl and Counteſs of Somer/et, after ſuch Imprecations upon himſelf and 
Progeny, are both real Blemiſhes in this King's Conduct. He came to the 
Crown with all the Advantages of Power, Love and Reputation, and the former 
Part ofthe Reign was more active and laudable; but the latter, with the èncreaſing 
Weakneſs of the publick Miniſtry, became more paſlive, and declin'd in Vigour 
and Greatneſs to the laſt Moment of his Life. If we conſider the whole Reign 
with the former, it will bear no Compariſon ; and tho' there was a great In- 
creaſe of Affluence and Trade, the Reputation of England began ſenſibly to 
ſink ; ſo that the two Kingdoms of England and Scotland, when join'd under 
one Monarch, made a leſs Figure, than one of them had in former Ages. The 
martial Heat and Exerciſe of the Nation began gradually to decline, by the 
Example of a pacifick King; and Sir Richard Baker obſerves, that two Things 
in this Reign grew to loſe their Luſtre : One, the Exerciſe of "Tilting, which 
in the laſt Reign was ſo much us'd, that no Year paſs'd without ſpecial Solem- 
nities in that Kind: The other, the Band of Gentlemen-Penſioners and Yeomen 
of the Guard, which in the Queen's Time conſiſted of the moſt ſelect Perſons of 
the Realm for Stature, and other Qualifications; and was ſo noble an Orna- 
ment in her Court, that no Prince in Chriſtendom could ſhow the like. But 
this King ſo little valu'd theſe Particulars, that both in his Time came utterly 
to be neglected; no Solemnity of Arms but by Accident, and no Regard had to 
what Perſons were admitted into that Service. In ſhort, the main Conduct of 
the Reign ſeems inconſiſtent with it ſelf, and differing from the common Me- 
thods of Mankind: Therefore whatever may be ſaid in Commendation of the 
Bleſſings of Peace and Plenty, and whatever Rhetorick has been us'd to extol 
the uninterrupted Pleaſures of this Reign, it cannot be deny'd, but that this 
admir'd Calm was only the Fore-runner of a moſt diſmal Storm, and that this 
peaceful Monarch was not ohly really unfortunate in himſelf and Daughter, but 
alſo left to his Son an unneceſſary War, an exhauſted Treaſury, and a Crown. 
of Troubles and Thorns. Of which we may be more particular, when, in ano- 
ther Volume, we come to trace the ſeveral Steps, and lay open the various 
Springs of thoſe tumultuous and calamitous Times. | 
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A. 


3307, Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, kills a 
Man by Chance, Page 960. 
Acon, or Prolemais, beſieged, and taken by the 
Kings of England and France, p. 220. 
Adam, Biſhop of Hereford, diſoblig'd by the Spenſers, 
unites himſelf to the Queen's Intereſt, p. 332. his 
Text before the Queen and the Army at Oxford, 
P: 334. his ambiguous Meſſage, p. 341. | 
Adelphius, Biſhop of Colcheſter, or Caer-Leon, aſſiſted 
at the Council of Arles in the Year 314, p. 29. 
Adelixa, Daughter of Geoffery Duke of Lovain, mar- 
ry'dto Henry I, p. 173. | 
Agricola, Julius, ſucceeds Frontinus in the Government 
of Britain, p. 21. his ſeveral Expeditions, bid. & 
deinceps. he conquers the Iſle of Angleſey, p. 22. and 
reduces Britainto a Roman Province, p. WW: 
Agincourt, the great Victory obtain'd there by the Eu- 
lifh, P- 446, Se. IE x : 
Albinus, Governor of Britain, declines the Title of 
Ceſar, p. 26. overthrown and flain by Severus, 


e | 
Albion! why ſo call'd, p. . ae 
Alenſon, Duke of, proſecutes his Suit to Queen Eliza- | 
beth, p. 827, 829. Being Duke of Anjou he renews 
his Suit, and comes over Incognito, p. 836. he 
comes a ſecond time, and the Match is believed to 
be concluded, p. $40. he leaves England, p. 841. 
his Death, 8.75 £ 
Alfred ſucceeds Ethelred in the Saxon Monarchy, 
. 69. the firſt anointed King of 2 P. 70. 
| his Actions againſt the Danes, Ibid. he is reduc'd 
to great Extremities, p.71. but recovers and o- 
verthrows the Danes, 1bid. Reſtores N 
and Founds the Univerſity of Oxford, p. 72. he 
divides the N _ _ Counties, 55 73. 5 
Danes again wor im, p. 75. his excellent 
— Ibid. vis 1 Character, 


78. | 
1 his Actions againſt the Danes, p. 68. 
Attiva, King Edwin's Concubine, p. 87. her En- 
mity to K Dunſtan, and why, id. her ſevere 


Treatment, 1 ; 
Alle®as, having ſlain his Friend Carauſius, ſucceeds 
him in the Government of Britain, p. 28. he is 
lain, Did. N : | ; X 
Alva, Duke of, his Cruelties in the Netherlands, p. 814. 
he is remoy'd, p. 827. 
Amboyna, the Dutch Cruelties there, p. 973 
America, 8 = . b {of 8 
le ſey, the Iſle of, conquer” ulius Agricola, p. 22. 
7 her firſt 2 with Erg V1 Il, 
659. her 9 with that King, p. 674. her 
all, p. 686, Cc. her Trial, Condemnation, and 
Divorcement, p. 687. her Execution, p. 688. her 
iſſue illegitimated, p. 689. 
Ann, of Coo bet Marriage with Henry VIN, p.701. 
_ ſhe is divorc'd, p. 703. A 
a Daughter tothe King of Denmark, her Marriage 


INDEX 


. 908. her Aſſiſtance in Buckinghan's Riſe, p 939. 
er Death and Character, p. 9048, 949. 

Anſelm, a Norman, made Arch - Biſhop of Canterbury, 
8. which he loſes, p. 160. and retires to Lions, 
he is reſtor'd, p. 164. he is made Mediator 
between King oy l. and his Subjects, p. 165. he 
cenſures the marry'd Clergy, p. 166. By his Advice 
the King makes many Regulations, p. 168. his 
Death and Character, p. 169. 
Arabella's Death, p. 94 1. | | 
Arianiſm, when firſt it infected Britain, p. 30. 

Art's Rebellion in Jurtſbire, p. 693, 694. 
Arlotta,the Mother of Milliam the Conqueror, p. iz7. 
from whom the Name of Harlot, bid. h 


Armada, Spaniſh, the Preparations for it, p. 868. Ir 
— fail, enters the Britiſh 8 p. 865. 
ree 


Engagements, p. 870. It is diſpers'd b 

Fireſhips, An laſtly — 2 871. : 1 

Armorica, in France, why at Ark call'd Britain, 

Arthur, King of Britain, his Succeſs againſt the Saxons, 
p. 41, 42. he dies. id. 

Arther, Duke of Bretaign, Competitor to King John, 
7 deſerted by the French King, p. 232. made 

Pr — to King John, and vrivately murder'd, 

p.,236. | 

Arthur, Son to King Henry VII. his Birth, p. 584. 
his Marriage with Catharine of Spain, p. 614. his 
under Rebel 

Arundel's Rebellion in Devonſhire. p. 731, 532. 

Arunilel, the Earl, ſent to the Towel, £48. fin'd 
in the Star Cabo, 863. 

Atbelſtan ſucceeds his Father Edward, p. 81; an Ac- 
count of his Birth, Hid. he is crowned King, 1bid. 
he invades Scotland, p. 82. and overthrows the Scots, 
7 83. his great Reputation in Foreign Parts, p. 84. 

is Death, Ibid. RE 

Athelwold, King Edgar's 8 and Confident, his 
Treachery to his Maſter, p. 89. how reveng d, p go. 

Atrebaiu, what Part of Britain was originally inbabi- 

ted by them, p. Z 8 X 

Audky, Lord, his eneroſity, p- 69. 

Audeley's Rebellion, p. 606. his 
P. 607, 608. | | = 

Auguſtus, his Reaſohs for neglecting Britain, p. 14. 

Aurelius Ambroſius, relieves Britain, p. 40. 

Aurelius Conanus, his Character from Gitdas, p. 43. 

Auſtin, the Monk, ſent into England by Pope Gregory, 

p. 47. his Arrival in Kent, Jbid. his Reception b 

| King Ethelbert, p. 48. whom he converts wit 


Engliſh Nation, Mid. his Death, p. yo. 

5 1 
Babington's Conlpiracy and Execution, 5. 97 z, 8 * 
Balls Sir Nicholas, made Lord-Keeper, p. 790. his 
Death, p. 847. 


acon, Sir Francis, Son to Sir Nicolas, made Sollicitor- 


with King James, p. 874. her Arrival in England, 


* 


his Fall and Character, 


p. 4, Hf. 
LIIIII 


Badon- 


P. 31. 


efeat and Death, 


many others, hid, he is made Arch-Biſhop of the 


General, p. 923. made Lord-Chancellor, p. 943. 


/ 
/ 
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to Richard I, p. 218. Reconcil' 
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Badon-Hill, Memorable for a Victory obtain'd there 
by the Britgins over the Saxons, p. 42 _ 

Baliol, John, Cechend King of Scotland by King Ed- 
ward I. p. 313. n which he joins 
with the French, p. 314. He is brought Priſoner 
to London, p. 315 | 


Baliol, Edward, his Dees upon Scotland, p. 345. 


His Succeſs, p. 346. e is crown'd King, P- 347- 
His Homage to Kin Edward III, p. 348. 


Bardi, their Office aming the Britains, p. 5. 


Baronets, their firſt Inſtitution, p. 97. 
Barons Unite againſt King Joh» for the Privileges of 
the Nation, p. 270. Their Combination, p. 252. 


They ſend for the Dauphine of France, p. 256. Some 


of them relent, p. 2g7. They ſubmit to Hemy III, 


id. They are again uneaſie, p. 265. They con- 
federate againſt King Hey 111, p. 268. But a Peace 
is made, p. 269. They threaten the King, p. 273. 


They are puniſh'd by him, p. 274. They are again | 


diſcontented, p. 277. The War commences be- 
tween them and the Ring, p.295. They take the 
King and his Brother Priſoners, p. 297 They are 

lig'd by Ed- 


reduc'd, p. 299. They are again diſo 


ward 11. they combine againſt him, p. 327. They 


take and behead Gaveſton, p. 326. They are re- 
concil'd to the King, 2 327. The War begins 
between them, and the 

weaken'd many of them were execured, p. 331. 


' Battels between the Houſe of York and Lancaſter, the 


firſt at St. Alban's, p. 704. The ſecond at Blore- 


Heath, p.508. The third at Northampton, p. 11. 


The fourth at Wakefield, p. 514. The fifth at Mor- 
timer's Croſs,the ſixth at St. Albar's, and the ſeventh 
at Towton, p. 20. The eighth at Hexam, p. C23. 
The ninth at Banbury Field, the tenth at Stamford, 
the eleventh at Barnet, the twelfth at Tewkesbury, 


p. 739. The thirteenth and laſt Bartel at Boſ- | 


worth, p. 776. 

Beaufort, Henry, made Tutor to Henry V, p. 432. 
His Speech to the Parliament when Biſhop of Min- 
chefter and Chancellor, p. 413. A Diſpute betwixt 
him and the Duke of Glouceſter, p. 478. They 
arereconcil'd, Bid. His Speech before his Death, 


e | 
Becks Thomas, Arch-Deacon of Canterbury, made 


Chancellor of England, p. 193. Preferr'd to the See 
of Canterburz, p. 194. He oppoſes the King, p. 197. 
He at firſt repents, but oppoſes him again, p 196. 
Being declar*d aTraitor he leaves the Nation, p. 197. 
He threatens to Excommunicate the King, p. 198. 
He appears before the Kings of France and England, 
p. 199. He raiſes new Diſturbances and is murder'd, 
2 201. his Body is inſhrin'd, p. 263. his Shrine 
broken, p. 696. | 

Beds, the Hiſtorian, his Death and Character, p. 78. 


Bedford, John, Duke of, made Regent of France, p. 474. 


His Care, p.477. He defeats the French, p. 476. 
He comes over into England to reconcile the Duke 
of Gloncefter and Biſhop of Mincbeſter, p. 478. His 
Death and Character, p. 488. | 
Belge, what Part of Britain was originally inhabited 
by them, p. 6. AER 4 
Bells, the firſt Ring in England, p. 89. 7 
Berengaria, the King of Navarre's Dau hter, marry'd 
7 to the Kin 
_ ſome Diſpleaſure, p. 227. Her Character, 
Bertie, Peregrine, made Lord Willougbhy of Eresby, 
p. 841. his Expedition into France, p. 874. 
Bible, publiſh'd in Engliſh, p. 687. 5 


ing, p- 330. They being | 


Boadicea, ſcourg'd by the Romans, p. 18 Her Con- 
duct, Succeſs and Cruelties, p. 1 9. Her Death, p. 20. 
Bonner, made Biſhop of London, p. 697. Impriton'd, 
724. Depriv'd of his Biſhoprick, p. 736. his cruel 
roceedings againſt the Reformation, p. 773, &c. 
Borough- Law, what, p. 149. OY i 
Brandon, Charles, made Duke of Suffolk, p. 631. 
Marry'd King Henry's Siſter Mary, p. 633. He is 
ſent with an Army into France, p. 646. his Death, 
t. 
N what Parts of Britain were originally poſ- 
ſeſs'd by them, p. 7. | 
Britain, and Britains, why ſo call'd, p. 1,2. When 
firſt diſcover'd to be an [fland, p. 23. Reduc'dto 
a Roman Province, p. 27. Divided by Conſtantine 
into three Provinces, p. 29. Opprels'd by ſevere 
Governors, and Invaded by Barbarians, p. 30. 
The Roman Affairs decline in it, p. 31. Entirely 
abandon'd by the Rimans, p. 35. The Britains in 
great Diſtreſs, id. Norwithſtanding which they 
are ſhamefully Immoral, p. 36. They call in the 
_ Saxons, p.37. By whom they are oppreſs'd, p. 39. 
1 heir horrid Corruptions, p. 43. They are driven 
out of their Habitations into Yales and other Parts, 


Britiſh Church, of great Conſideration even in Con- 
ſtantine's Days, p. 29. It is diſturb'd by Pelagia- 
niſm, p. 36. | 

Brus, Robert, crown'd King of Scotland, p. 321. He 
overthrows the Engliſh, p. 322. his Conduct and 
great Victory at Bannock's-Bourn, p. 327. His Ad- 
vice to the Scots before his Death, p. 343. 

Brus, David, ſucceeds his Father Robert in the King- 
dom of Scotland, p. 343. He flies into France, 
p. 347. He is reſtor'd to his Kingdom, p. 356. 
he is taken Priſoner by the Eygliſh, p. 362. and re- 
leaſed, p. 370. 6. : th 

Buchanan, his Death, p. 841. 

Buckingham, Duke of, joins. with the Duke of Clou 
cefier, p. 556. bis Management in that Duke's be- 
half, p. 762. he is diſcontented, p. $68. he engages 
with the Biſhop of Zly to 2 the Earl of 
Richmond, p. 569. He is taken Priſoner, p. 570. and 
— b 

Buckingham, ite Villiers. | 

Burgundy, Charles, Duke of, his cautious Manage- 
ment, p. 534. he deſires Aid of King Edward IV. 

" againſt the French, p. $42. and dilappoints him, 

p-. 743. his Reſentments, p. 44. | 

Burgundy, Jahn, Dake of, raiſes a Faction in France 
againſt the Duke of Orleans, p. 431. his unfair 

| calings, p. 452. his Endeavour for a Treaty with 

King Henry V, p. 458. his Falſhood to that Prince, 

p. 4f9. he is murder'd by the Dauphine, p. 460. 

| Burgundy, Philip, Duke of, joins with the Eisl a- 
3 the Dauphine of France, p 461. An Alliance 

etwixt him and the Duke 275 Bedford, p. 476. A 

Breach e him _ he os ce of . 

. 477. he grows cool towards the Engliſh, p. 485. 

| be * to the French King, 7 ll And 
beſieges Calais, p. 490. but in vain, hid 

Butler, Sir James, made Earl of Ormond in Ireland, 
P. 343 · c 


Cade, Jack, his Rebellion in Kent, p. 499. his Succeſs, 
id. he is taken and ſlain, p. foo. *' 
Ceſar, Julius, his firſt Expedition into Britain, p. 9. 


is Succeſs, 7 Io, his ſecond Expedition, p. 11. 
he quits the Iſle, p. 13. . 
: | Calais, 
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Calais, beſieged by King Edward III, p. 363. Sur- 

render. d, and made an Engliſß Colony, p. 354. Be- 
ſieg' d by Philip Duke of Burgundy, p. 490. Loſt 
finally to the French, p. 783. | 

Cales, taken, p. 883, 884. 

Camden, his Death and Character, p. 969. 


Cambridge Univerſity, when and by whom Founded, 


P. J4. | 

Campegio, the Cardinal, his Arrival in England, p. 661. | 
he begins the Proceſs e Henry and his 
Queen, p. 664. his politick Management, p. 665. 

Campian, an Incendiary Jeſuit, p. 837. he is executed, 
p. 840. | e 

Canons of the general Councils firſt receiv'd in En- 
gland, b. 76. 

Cantii, what Part of Britain was originally inhabited 
by them, p. 6. 

Canute, the Dane, ſucceeds his Father Swane, p. 100. 
he beſieges London, p. 103. he divides k 

with King Edmund, p. 104. and is fole Monarch 

of the whole Nation, p: 105. which he divides 

into four Parts, p. 106. his Laws and Taxes, p. 107. 

bis Journey to Rome, p. 108. his juſt Reproof 

to Flatterers, p. 109. his Death and Character, 
p. 109, 110, | | 

Car, Robert,afterwards Earl of Somerſet, his Riſe, p. 92 9. 
he becomes a vaſt Favourite, p. 930. Intrigues 
with the Counteſs of E/ex, p. 931. his Greatneſs, 
p. 934. Being made Earl of Somerſet he marries the 
Counteſs of &/ex, p.936. The Pomp of the Nup- 
tials, /bid. he declines, p. 939. he is impriſon'd and 
condemn'd for Overbury's Murder, p. 940. but 
pardon'd, bid, his Death, Ibid. 

Caractacus, his Succeſs 1 — the Romans, p. 14. 
he is defeated and taken Priſoner, p. 16. his S peech 
to the Emperor and Senate, p. 17. he is pardon'd, 

 Jbid. 

Cardan, in England, p. 747. . 

Carliſle, — been deftroy's by the Danes, rebuilt 
by King William II, p. 147. Founded into a Bi- 
ſhoprick, p. 175. 

ed. Queen of the Brigantes, betrays Cara- 

Facus to the Romans, p. 16. her Management, 


17, 18. | 
Colbilanus,choſen General of the Britains againſt Ce- 
ſar, p. 12, with whom he obtains a Peace, p. 13. 
Catherine, Daughter to the French King, marry d to 
Henry V, p. 462. with whom ſhe comes into En- 
gland, p. 466. her Coronation, p. 467. marry'd to 
Owen ap Tudor, p. 490. her Death, Ibia. 
Catberins, of Q pain, marry'd to Arthur Son to Henry VII, 
. 614. next to his Brother Henry VIII, p. 622. 
Lana a Proceſs of Divorce ſhe appeals to the Pope, 
p. 664. ſhe is finally parted, 7 670, her Death 
and Character, p. 687. her Iſſue illegitimated, 
689. | 
n Gray, her Misfortunes, p. 80. 
| Catharine Hiward, her Marriage with Henry VIII, 
p. 704. The Diſcovery of her lewd Life, and Exe- 
cution, p. 706. | 
Catharine Parr, her Marriage with Henry VIII,p.709. 
. Marry'd to Admiral Seymour, and dies, p.727. 
Cattieuchlani, the Parts of Britain originally inhabited 
by them, p. 7. | 
Cavendiſh, bi bx dition to the Weſft-Jndies, p.866. 
Cecil, Sir Robert, —— at Law, made Chancellor 
of the Dutchy, p. 886. made Baron of Eſendom by 
King James, made Viſcount Cranburn, 


neland | 


ply | | | 
. 915. made Bart of Salisbury, p. 916. made Lord - 
| FFreafurer, p. 926, he diſappoints Rochefter the new 


| Favourite, p.931, 932. his Death and Character, 


p. 934. 

Cecil, Thomas, Lord Burleigh, made Earl of Exeter by 
King James, p. 916. 

Cecil, Sir William, a chief Miniſter to Queen Eliza- 
beth, p.789. he is in Danger, p. $14. made Lord 
Burleigh and Treaſurer, p 825, his Death, Cha- 
racter and Services, p. $88, 10 . 5 

W of the Clergy, when firſt eſtabliſh'd in En- 
e, p. 174. 

Charles, Dauphine of France, murders the Duke of 
Burgundy, p. 460. he oppoſes King Henry V, p. 
463. he is condemn'd and diſinherited in a Parlia- 
ment at Paris, p. 466. Upon the Death of 
Charles VI. of France, he lays Claim to the King- 
dom, p. 47f. and is crown'd at Rheims, p. 482. 
he is reconcil'd to the Duke of Burgundy, p. 487. 
his Death, p. 512. 

Charles VIII, King of France, ſupplies the Earl of 
Kichmond with Mony, p. y. and grants him a 

ſafe Conduct into Bretaign, 1bid. his Hoſpitality 
to him, A « 772. his n upon Bretaign, 
p-. 789, Cc. he marries the Heireſs of Bretaign, 
py gains that Province, p. 595. his Death, p. 
11. 

Charles, King of Spain, made Emperor, p. 638. he 
comes imo England, p. 639. he comes a {cond 
time, p. 643. he's inſtall'd Knight of the Garter, 
and joins with King Henry againſt France, p. 644. 
he declines in his Friendſhipro King Henry, p.650. 
he reſigns his Kingdom to his Son, p. 774. his 
Death and Character, p. 77x. 

Charles, Duke of Albany, Son to King James, arrives 
in England at three Years of Age, p. go8. made 
Prince of Males, p. 941. the firſt Deſigns about 
his Marriage, p. 942. the Articles of the Spaniſh 
Match, p. 947. he goes with Buckingham into 
Spain, p. 963, 964. their kind Reception, 1bid, he 
is highly honour'd there, p. 967. Endeavours 10 
make him turn Catholick in vain, p. 9657, cs. 
Articles of the Marriage, p. 966. New Delays in 
the Spaniſb Court, 1bid; which he leaves, p. 967. 
and arrives in England, p. 968. A new Treaty of 
Marriage with France, p. 974. 

Charter, his Valour, p. 877. | | 

Chichely, Henry, made Arch; Biſhop: of Canterbury, 
p. 437. his Policy, bid. 

Chriſtian Religion, when firſt planted in Britain, p.18. 
and Britain the firſt Province that embrac'd, it by/ 
publick Authority, p. 26. The Beginning of Chri- 
{tianity in this Iſle among the. Saxons, p. 47. its 
Decreaſe and Declenſion among them, p. o. 

Chriſtian, King of Denmark, his Arrival in England, 
p 923. his ſecond Arrival, p. 938. 

Clement, the Pope, his Knavery, p. 661, 662. his 
Sickneſs, p. 662. he is obſtinate, p. 663. his An- 
ſwer to the Engliþ Nobility, * 669, he joins 
with France, p 670. he cites the King to . 
b. ay his Sentence againit King Henry, p. 677. 

is Death, p.68r. | 

Clementine, League, againſt the Emperor, p. 652- 

Clergy, ſu'd in a Premunire, p. 669. they ſubmit, 
p- 6 o, 679. Ts, 2 

Clifford, Lord, his Cruelty, and ignominious Treat - 
ment of the young Earl of Ruland, p. JI. he 
is 2 on, of | * 

Cobbam s Conſpiracy, p. oo, GGG. 

Conqueſt of 3 by William 1. the Cauſes of it, 
P- 1 32. | 2 | 


Conſflante, 
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Conſtance delivers her Son Arthur Duke of Bretaign to 

the French King, p. 230. her Reſentments upon 
the Death of her Son, p. 237. 

Conſtantinople taken by the 7. urks,. p. 503. * 

Cook, Sir Edward, Lord Chicf-Juſtice of England, 

Cortina iid Cornavii, what Parts of Britain they 0- 

iginally poſſeſs'd, p. 7. 5 | 

Cranfield, Llunei, Earl of Middleſex, his Riſe and Fall, 

CR his Riſe, p. 668. be marries the 
King to ne Bolen, p. 674+ he is made Arch- 
Biſhop of Canterbury, p. 675. his Sentence about 
the King's Marriage, lbid. he promotes the Re- 
formation, p. 683. he writes in Behalf of Aune Bo- 
len, p. 686. he is in danger from the Six Articles, 
p. 699. he endeavours to ſave Cromwell, p. 702. his 
Behaviour, p. 709. he is in much Danger, p.713. 
he entertains Foreign Reformers, p. 725. his Be- 
haviour towards the Protector, p. 735,736. he re- 
fuſes to fly, and is impriſon'd, p. 759, 760. he is 
attainted of High-Treaſon, p. 762. his Sufferings 
and Degradation, p. 778. his Recantation, Ibid. 
his Recovery, and _ at Oxford, p. 779. 

is Character, p. 779, 780. 

N. A. . *.. bor Wolſey bis Maſter, p. 666. 
he reproves Biſhop Fiſher, p. 680. his Greatneſs, 
p- 683. he promotes the Reformation, and Viſita- 
tion of Monaſteries, p. 684. he is ſent to the 


Tower, p. 702. his Low p· 703. his Death 
and Chandler, p- 704+ 
D. 
Dagworth, Sir Thomas, his 2 p. 363. 


ir firſt Arrival in England, p.79. their Pro- 
I Th they waſte England - divers Places, 


they renew their Invaſions, p. 67. their De- 
| N Lincolnſhire, p. 68. their various For- 
tune, p. 71, Gc. they are overthrown by King Al- 
fred, p. 74, 75. they conclude a Peace, and break 
it, p. 77. and are 483 p. 78. they decline, 
p. 79. and moſt of them ſubmit to King Edward, 
p So. they again infeſt England, p. 93. they renew 
their Devaſtations, p. 94- oy exact an 1 

ent of Danegeld, p. 99. they grow abſolute, p. 
— th ons —_ the Death of Harde-Canute, 


p. 141. N | ; | 

Tribute exacted of the Exgliſʒ by the 

Y —_— 8 which Edward the Confeſſor remits, 
116. | 


| Ding the Parts of Britain originally poſels'd by 
Mo 


6. | : 
= 155 rd, marry'd to the Queen of the Scots, 


. 806. he kills David Rizio, and is himſelf mur- 

er'd, p 808, 809. 

David As murder d in Scotland, p. 808, 809. 

Daviſon the Secretary carries the Warrant for xhe 

of Scots Execution, without Queen Eliza- 
beth's Knowledge, p. 861, 852. for which he is 
fin'd, and — p. 864, 867. 

Devereux, Walter, Earl of Eſſex, goes into Ireland, 
p. 828. his ſecond Expedition, p. 830. his Death, 
P. 832. TEST nts; - 

Dever his Son, he joinsin an Expedition 

_— 73. 2 Expedition wa grove 

. 877. the Papitt defign to ſer him up, p. 880: 
| Fo grearEx tion againſt Spain, p. 883, he takes 
Coles, Bid. 884. he u diſguſted, p. 885, A new 


$ p. 113. they land once more, but are finally routed, | 


„ 


Expedition againſt Spain, p. 887, 886. A Feud 
between him and Sir Malter Raleigh, p. 886. he 
is advanc d, Aid. he is ſtruck by the Queen, p. 
888. he is made Lord- Deputy of Ireland, p. 890. 
he returns into England, and is committed, p.89r. 
he's cenſur'd, p- $93: he relapſes, and excites the 
byes to Rebellion, p. 894. he yields, p. 895. 
his Condemnation and Confellion, P- 896. his Ex- 
ecution and Character, p. 897. 


| Didius, his hg ton in Britain, p. 17. 


Dieu, & Mon Droit, the Motto, to whom firſt at- 

tributed, 'p. 228. - 

Digby, Earl of Briſtol, his Embaſſy into Spain, p. fo. 
e is 1 p- 972. 

3 what Parts of Britain were firſt inhabited by 
them, P. 7. 

Dimmort, Sir Thomas, admitted the firſt Champion 

1 < 06 at the King's Title at the Coronation, 

382. | 

Dinooth, Biſhop of Bangor, refuſes the Pope's Autho- 
rity, p. fo. | 

Doburi, were originally ſeated in Britain, p. 7. 

Doomeſday-Book, why ſo call'd, p. 148. 

Dorſet, Earl of, his Bravery in Normandy, p. 450. 
created Duke of Exeter, p. 473. his Service againſt 
the Scots, p. 454. | 

Drake, Sir Francis, his Voyage round the Globe, 

| * 8: his Expedition intò the Vaſt Indies, p. 851. 

is Expedition againſt Cales, p. 866. his Services 
2 the Spaniſh Armada, P- 870, 871. his Expe- 

_ Gition into Spain, p.873. his Death, p. 882. 

Dert, the Synod of, p. 948. a 

Druids, the Prieſts among the Britains, p. 5. 

Dudley and Empſon, two rapacious Inſtruments, p- 616, 
617. their Execution, p. 623. 

Dudley, Earl of Farwick, his Deſigns againſt the Pro- 
tector, p. 726. he defeats the Rebels in Norfolk, 
P-733- he turns againſt the Protector, p. 735. his 
ambitious Deſi p. 739, 741. made Duke of 
Northumberland, p. 742. he ſets up Queen Fare, 

- 753+, he marches againſt Queen Mary, p. 755. 
e is taken and impriſon'd, p. 756. his Trial and 

Execution, p. 757, 758. 3 

Dudley, Lord Guilford, —___ to the Lady Jane Grey, 
P- 749. he is attainted of Treaſon, p.762. his Ex- 
ecution, p. 766. by | 

Dudley, Robert, Earl of Leiceſter, his Riſe and Cha- 
racer, p. 804. propos'd by Queen Elizabeth to 
marry. the Queen of Scots, p. 802, 805. his De- 
ſigns againſt the Earl of E/ex, p. 828, $30. he 
marries his Widow; p. 8 ir he goes General into 
the Netherlands, p. 85 1. his Actions there, p. 852. 
he returns into England, p. 853. he goes a ſecond 
time, and is call'd home with Diſgrace, p. 867. 
his Death, id. 

Duke, the firſt in England, p. 351. N 

Dunſtan, Abbot of Glaſſenbury, reproves King Zdwi 
for his Libertiniſm, p. 8y. for which he is baniſh'd, 
Lid. be is recall'd, and made Arch - Biſhop of Can- 

 Ferbury, p. 88. his prophetical Speech at the Coro- 
nation of Etbelred Il, p. 93. | | 

Durotriges, where originally ſeated in Britain, p. 6. 


T5 


Eadbald ſucceeds his Father Etbelbert in the Kingdom 
of Kent, p. yo. he relapſes to Paganiſm, and mar- 
, ries his Father's ſecond Wife, /bjid. he repents, 
P- 71. the Cauſe of it, bid. 


* 


Eadbert 


IS 


Eadbert overthrown, and taken Priſoner by Kenwulf | 
King of Kent, p. 60. by whom he is generouſly 


releas'd, p. 61. 8 
Eadburga by Miſtake poiſons her Husband, p. Gt. 
Eaſi- India Company eſtabliſh'd by King James, p. 928. 
Eaft» Angles the ſixth Kingdom of the Saxons in Bri- 

tain, p. 43. the Extent of their Dominions, p. 46. 

they embrace the Chriſtian Faith, p. 73. their 

Kingdom expires, p. 60. 

Eaſt Saxons, the fourth Kingdom of the Saxons in 
Britain, the Extent of their Dominions, p. 46. they 
are converted to the Chriſtian Faith, p 49. they 
relapſe, p. fo. and are re-converted, p. 55. their 
Kingdom diſſolv'd, p. 58. 

Eborius aſſiſts on part of the Britiſh Clergy at the 
Council of Arles, p. 29. 

Edgar ſucceeds his Brother Edui, p. 88. his Great- 
neſs and Coronation, p. $9. an Account of his 
Marriage with Elfrida, Ibid. his Death and Cha- 
rater, p. 92. 

Edgar Etheling, his Right to the Crown, p. 125. op- 


pos'd to William the Conqueror, p. 136. who con- 


terr'd large Poſſeſſions on him, p. 138. he goes 
into Scotland, p. 140. he joins the Danes, p. 141. 
who are routed, and he returns into Scotland, p. 141, 
142. his Adherents ſet him up for King, p. 143. 
but being diſappointed he flies again into Scotland, 
Lid. he is receiv'd into Favour, p. 14. he goes 
into the Holy-Land, p. 151, he is baniſh'd out of 
Normandy, and depriv'd of all the Lands had been 
given him, p. 156. he is baniſh'd out of Scotland, 
p. 158. he helps to place his Nephew. Eagar on 
the Scottiſh Throne, p. 161. 
Edmund, King of Eaſft- England, martyr'd by the 
Danes, p. 69. 
St, Edmund's Bury, why fo call'd, p. 69. 
Edmund ſucceeds Atbelſtan in the Saxon Monarchy, 
85. his 2 Death, 7 86. 

Edmund Tronfide, King of the Weſt- Saxons, p. 100 
he fights a ſingle Combate with Canute the Dane, 
. 104. with whom he divides the Nation, 46id. 

© is murder'd, p. oy. N be 
Edmund, Son to King Henry III. made King of Sicily, 


p. 290. of which notwithſtanding he is deluded, | 


. 291. | : 
Edmund, Duke of Somerſet, a Won Rival to the 
Duke of York, p. 489. his Exploits in France, 

. 493. he is made Regent of France, p. 401. 
bis 1 Conduct, p. 497. his Vigilance in the 
n p. Fol. he accuſes the Duke of 

Dort igh-Treaſon, p. Foz. by whom he 1s 
arreſted, but releas d by the King, p. $04. he is 
ſlain, bid. 

Edmund, Earl of Kent, 
his Brother f dward 
by Mortimer's Artifices, and beheaded, p. 343. 

Edmund, Earl of Cambridge, Uncle to King Richard Il. 
created Duke of York, p. 392. as Cuſtos of the 
Kingdom, in the King's Abſence holds a Parliament, 
p. 403. he 3 a Des n form'd againſt King 
Henry IV, p. 419. his Death, p. 424- 5 

z the kh that was ſtiled Ring of Great Britain, 
86. his Succeſſes and 2 Ibid. 

ric, his Treache . 104, WC. 125 
2 the Elder 83 his Father Alfred in his 

Saxon Monarchy, p. 77. be defeats the Danes, 

and reſtores the Univerſity of Cambridge, 


| ſeth in Power, p. 79. he forces the 
Y « Submiſſion, p- 9. his Greatneſs and Death, 


p. 81. 


fue with the Queen againſt 


78. 
! | 


I, p. 333. he is condemn'd | 


Edward the Younger choſen King, purſuan is Fa- 
ther's Will, p. 91. he is Rabba p. og ole 

Edward theConteſſor crown'd King of England,p.114. 
he ſeizes on his Mother's Treaſure, p- 11F. he 
marries Godwin's Daughter, and baniſhes many of 
the Danes, Ibid. his too great Kindneſs to Strangers, 
p. 116. which diſobliges Godwin and his Friends 
p. 117. he founds St. Peter's Church in Weſtmin- 
ler, p. 124. his Death and Character, 1bid. 

ED RN I. born, p. 280. marry'd to the King of 
Caſtile's Siſter, p. 290. he fortifies Hindſor Callie, 

p. 295. he is made an Hoſtage, and kept in ſtrict 

Cuſtody, p. 297. he eſcapes, p. 298. he frees his 

Father King Henry III. from the Power of Earl 

Montfort, Ibid. he undertakes the Cru/ado, p. zoo. 

he ſets forwards towards the Holy 2 10 

Upon his Father's Death he is proclaim'd in his 

Abſence, p. 303. his Arrival in Erg/and, and Co- 

ronation, p. 304. his Preparations againſt the HYe!/h, 

to whom he grants a Peace upon hard Terms, p. 

zo. his Care of the Coin, p. 306. he reduces all 

Hales, and makes the Welſb ubjeet to the Engliſh 

Laws, p. 307. he ſeizes on the Privileges of the 

Londoners, and goes into France, p. 308. Lo returns, 

and makes ſeveral Regulations, p. 309. he claims 

a Superiority over the Kingdom of Scotland, p. 

310. of which Poſſeſſion is given him, p. 311. he 

declares John Baliol King of that Nation, p. 3 3. 

whom he ſummons to appear before him, p. 314. 

His Victory over the Scotch, p. 317. he marches 

into Scotland, p. 317. where he obtains a might 

Victory. p. 318. he marries he French King's Si- 

ſter, /bid. be creates his Son Prince of Hates, p. 

319. his fourth Expedition into Scotland, bid. his 
Succels there, p. 320. his Regulation, 7bid. his laſt 
Expedition thither, and his Succeſs, p. 321. his 
Death and Character, p. 322. 

EDWARD II. born at Caernarvon, p. 357. the firſt 
Son of England that had the Title of Prince of 
Wales, Ibid. he is created Prince of Wales, p. 319. 
he is thrown into a publick Priſon by his Father, 
b. 320, ſucceeding his Father in the Kingdom he 

egins his Reign ill, p. 323. his Marriage with 
the French King's Daughrer, and Coronation, p. 
* his great F:vour to Gaveſſon, p. 323, 324, Ce. 

e marches againſt the Scots, p. 327, who over- 
throw him. id. he condemns the Earl of Lan- 
caſter and ſeveral of the Nobility, p. 331. but is 
again defeated by the Scots, Ibid. the 1 Steps 
towards his Ruin, p. 332. he flies into the Welt, 
p. 333. and retires into Wales, p. 334. he is taken, 
p 335. Articles exhibited againſt him, id. he is 
declar'd no King, p. 336. and perſuaded to reſign, 
Ibid. the manner of his Reſignation and Chara- 
cter, p. 337. his Sufferings, and ſhameful Treat- 
ment, p. 25 he is murder'd, bid, the Puniſh- 
ment of his Murderers, p. 342. | | 

EDWARD III. born, p. 327. goes with his Mo- 
ther into Fance, p. 332. be and the Queen are 
proclaim'd Traitors, p. 333. he is made Cy/os of 
the Kingdom, p Far. he refuſes to accept the 

Crown without his Father's Conſent, Fig he 

is crown'd, p. 338: he marches . the Scots, 

and offers them Battel, Which they refuſe, p. 339, 
440. marry'd to Tm the Earl of Hainault's 

aughter, p. 342. his firſt Claim to France, Ibid. 
he doth Homage to the French King for his Ter- 
ritories in France, p. 344. his Deſigns upon Scot- 
land, p. 345, 347. his Advantages againſt the 
Scots, p. 348, 349. who ſubmit to him, p. 349. 
Mmmmmm he 
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he ſets forth his Pretenſions to the Crown of France, 
p 350. he goes into Flanders, p. 351. his Enter- 
view with the Emperor, p. 352. he enters France, 
Ibid. and takes the Arms of France upon him, p. 

73. but concludes a Truce for one Year, p. 354- 

is Regulations at home, p. 35+ he inſtitutes the 
Feaſt of the round Table, p. 357. he lands in Nor- 


mandy, p. 358. and marches up to Paris, p. 359. 


his Motto, Bid. the Order of his Army, p. 360. 
the famous Victory at Creſi, p. 360, 361. he be- 
fieges Calais, p. 362. his Bravery, p. 363. be re- 
turns into England, p. 364. he conſtitutes the Or- 
der of the Garter, p. 365. he defeats the Spaniſh 
Fleet, p. 360 he again invades France, p. 371. he 

| declares Richard Son to the Black Prince Heir to 
the Crown, p. 380. his laſt Sickneſs, Death, Per- 
ſon and Character, p. 380, 381. 


EDWARD IV. proclaim'd King, p. 517. he begins 


his Reign withSeverity, p. y 9. his Behaviour, p. J 22. 
his Regulations and Ordinances, p. 724. he falls in 
Love with the Lady Gray, whom he marries, p. 25. 
his Alliances, p. 726. his Preparations againſt 
Warwick, p. My who takes him Priſoner, p. 529. 
he makes his Eſcape, p. 530. and overthrows his 


Enemies, p. 530, '3 0 be leaves England, and | 
urg 


flies to the Duke o undy, p. 731, 33. he 
is declared a Traitor in Parliament, bid. his 
Endeavours for his Reſtoration, p. 534. he lands 
in Yorkſdire, p. 735. he ſeizes York, and is pro- 
claim'd at Nottingham, 1bid. he enters London, p. 
736. and marches - wry the Earl of Farwick, 
. $37. whom he defeats, /bid. he marches againſt 
deen Margaret, p. 739. and prevails againſt her, 

p. 539, £49. his Invention to raiſe Mony, p. 542. 
be lands in France, and de fies the French King, 
p. 743. be is diſappointed by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, Bid. upon which he concludes a Peace 
with the French, p. 744, 545. An Interview 
between him and the King of France, p rar. he 
returns into England, p. 746. his Conduct in 
times of Peace, p. 47. his Severities, p. 748. he 
is deluded by France, p. 5509. his Death and Cha- 
racer, p. y. the Misfortunes of his Family, 


Fi. ; - 
ED 4RD V. born, p. 733. proclaim'd King upon 
the Death of his Father, p. F563. bis Entry into 
London, p. x56. he is convey'd with his Brother 
to the Tower, p. 558. he is poſt-pon'd by his 
Uncle, p. 564. and murder'd by his Procurement, 


567. 

EDWARD VI. his Birth, p. 69. his Abilities, and 
Arrival at the Crown, p. 717. he has a Protector 
choſen, p. 718. his Coronation, p. 719. he for 
wards the Reformation, p. 725. he makes a Treaty 
with France, and delivers up Boloign, p. 738 his 
Abilities, p. 739: his Conſcientiouſneſs, p. 740. 
his Anſwer to the French Embaſſie, p. 741. his laſt 
Sickneſs, p. 748. his Care for publick Charities, 
p. 748, 749. he is perſuaded to leave the Crown 
ro the Lady Fane Gray, p. 749. his Death and 
Character, p. 75o. his geen nf 758. 

Edward, Prince of Wales. See Wales. 2 

Edward, Prince of Wales, Son to Henry VI. flies with 
his Mother to Durham, p. 11. he is knighted, 

. F16. he is diſinherited by Parliament, p. 322 
be is driven into France, p. 723. he marries Ann 
the Earl of Farwick's Daughter, p. 4355 he lands 
with his Mother at Feymouth, p. 538. be is taken, 
and murder'd in King Edward the Fourth's Pre- 
ſence, p. 740 


. 7 
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Edward Plantagenet, Earl of Warwick, Son to the 
Duke of Clarence by the Earl of Warwicb's Daugh- 
ter, born on Ship-board, p. 531. he is impriſon'd, 
b. 781. he is ſhown in the Streets, p. 786. he is 

eheaded, p. 612. 

Edwi ſucceeds Eared, p. dy. he is a diſſolute Prince, 
Bid. he is excommunicated, 1bid. his Death, 16d. 

Edwin, King of the Northumbrians, chief Monarch of 
the Saxons, p. J 1. his narrow Eſcape, p. yz. he and 
his Subjects are converted to Chriſtianity, bid. 
his happy Reign, and Death, p. 53. 

Egbert, King of the Weft-Saxons, chief Monarch, p.61. 
he is forc'd to fly into France, but being recall'd 
he conquers Cornwall, Wales and Mercia, Ibid. his 
Victory over the Danes, p. 64. his Death, Ibid. 

Eg forth ſucceeds his Father Offa in the Kingdom of 
Mercia, and the chief Monarchy of the Saxons, 
7 2 his Munificence to the Church, and Death, 

id. | 

Eg frid, King of Northumberland, conquers the Iſland 
of Lindſey, p. 56. which is recover d from him by 
Ethelred, Ibid. he and his Forces are cut in Pieces 
by the Pics, p. 57. | 

Egitha, Godwin's Daughter, marry'd to Edward the 
Confeſſor, p. 1:5. who forces her into a N unnery, 
p. 118. and reſtores her to her former Dignity, 
p. 119. 

Eleanor, Henry the Second's Conſort, crown'd with 
her Husband, p. 192. being jealous of the King 
ſhe countenances a Conſpiracy againſt him, p. 205. 
and engages her Sons in ir, bid. for which ha- 
ving been impriſon'd ſhe is releas'd by her Son 
King Richard I, p. 214. her Death and Character, 
p- 240. IK | 

Eleanor, Daughter to Raymond Earl of Provence, mar- 
ry'dto King Henry III, p. 277. ſhe is deliver'd of 
King Edward |, p. 280. ſhe is inſulted by the Lon- 
doners, p. 295. the aſſiſts at her Son's Coronation, 

- 394. being retired into a Nunnery ſhe is viſited 
her Son, 5. 307. | 

Eleanor, Daughter to the King of Caſtile, marry'd to 
Prince Edward, afterwards Edward I, p. 290. the 
arrives in England, Tbid. whom ſhe 2 in the 
Cruſado, p. 300. an Inſtance of her Conjugal 
Love, Ibid. ſhe is crown'd, p. 304. her Death, 
p. 30y. N 

Eleanor, Daughter to the Lord Cobbam of Sterbo- 

rough marry'd to Humphrey Duke of Glouceſter, 
2 478. ſhe is accus'd of Witchcraft and High- 

reaſon, and condemn'd to perpetual Impriſon- 
ment, b. 49%. | 

Elfrida, the Story of her Marriage with King Edgar, 

p. 89. the oppoſes Edward the Younger in Behalf 
of her Son Etbelred, p. 91. the 2 King E4- 
ward to be murder'd, p. 92. and chaſtiſes her Son 
Ethelred II. with a Wax-Taper, bid, 

Elizabeth, Widow of Sir 2 * marry'd to King 
Edward IV, p. 525. the takes Sanctuary, and is 
deliver'd of King Edward V, p. 533. the again 
takes Sanctuary with her Son Kia hard Boke of Tork, 
p. Tf. whom ſhe unwillingly delivers to the 
Arch-Biſhop of Tort, p. g57. ſhe concurs in a 
Deſign of bringing in the Alo Richmond, p. 569. 
ſhe complies with Richard III, and quits her San- 
Quary, p 77. ſhe encourages Lambert Symnel, 
p. 784. the is confin'd to a Nunnery, p. 786. her 


Death, /bid. | 
Elizabeth, Daughter to King Edward IV, contrated 


to Charles the Dauphin: o 


France, p. 54s. 4 25 
ut 
in 


| ſed as a Snare to the Earl of Richmond, p. 547: 
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in vain, id. ſhe is marry'd to him, p. 783. her 
Coronation, p. 789. her Death, p. 615. 
ELIZABETH, Queen of England, her Birth, p. 675. 
her Forwardneſs, p. 689. he is illegitimated, /bid. 
ſhe l up under Dr. Parker, p.741. ſhe is 
impriſon'd by Queen Mary, p. 767. but preſerv'd 
by King. Philip, p. 770. her Sufferings under 
Queen Mary, p. 784, 785. ſheisproclaim'd Queen, 
p. 787. her Perſon and Character, p. 788. ſhe en- 
ters London, Ibid. her wiſe Management, p. 789. 
her Coronation, p. 791. ſhe makes Peace with 
France and Scctland, Ibid. ſhe is deſired to marry, 
: 7 792. her Supremacy aſſerted, 7bid. ſhe reſtores 
appineſs ro England, p. 795. her Influence over 
Scotland, p. 796. many Matches offer'd to her, p. 
796, 797. her Care of the Church, and Regula- 
tion of the Coin, p. 797, 798. her Care of the 
Nation, p. 799. ſhe aſſiſts the French Proteitants, 
. 805, another Peace with France, p. 803. ſhe vi- 
Fits Cambridge, Ibid. new Propoſals of Marriage, 
. 806. the viſits Oxford, p. 807. ſhe appoints 
CommilBonere for the Queen of Scots, p. 8 12. ſhe 
aſſiſts the French and Netherland Proteſtants, p. 814. 
the Anniverſary of her Reign firſt celebrated, p. 
$20. a Deſign againſt her, p. 821. a Match pro- 
pos d from the Duke of Anon, Ibid. another from 
the Duke of Alenſon, p. 825. her Care of the Pub- 
lick, p. 826. choſen Governor of the Confederate 
States, p. 831. ſhe makes a League with them, 
p- 833. the is in Danger, p. 836. the is near mar- 
rying the Duke of Anjou, p. 840. ſhe treats with 
the Muſcovite, p. 843. further Alliances, p. 849. 
ſhe undertakes the Protection of Holland, Sc p. S5 o, 
851. a League with Scotland, p. 85 ;. ſhe is under 
reat Conflicts about the Queen of Scots, p. 878, 
Ts. ſhe ſigns a Warrant for her Execution, p. 861. 
ſhe is much afflicted, and writes to the King of 
Scotland, p.864. her Preparations againſt the Spa- 
niſh Armada, p. 868. a general Thankſgiving, p. 
$72. the aſſiſts Henry IV. of France, p. 874. her 
are and Policy, p. 875. ſhe goes to Oxford, p. 878. 
her Letter to the French King, p. 880. a League 
with France, p. 887. her Anſwer to the Poliſh Am- 
| baſſador, p. 87. a Treaty with Spain unſucceſsful, 
p. 892. her Generoſity, p. 898. her laſt Sickneſs, 
p. 902, 903. her Death, p. 903. her Character, 
787, 903, 904- 
| Ekabalb, Da gh he to King James, mafry'd to Fre- 
derick Prince Palatine, p. 933. ſhe and her Husband 
are reduced to great Diſtreſs, p. 92. 
Eneon occaſions a Conqueſt of the South Part of 
Wales, p. yy. ; | 
Emma, Daughter to Richard Duke of Normandy, 
marry d to King Ethelred, p. y. the is baniſh'd by 
Harold, p. 111. ſhe undergoes the fiery Trial, p. 
118, her Death, p. 119. ; f 5 
Embrun, the Arch - Biſhop of, his ſecret Treaty with 
King James, p. 975, 976- | 
England invaded by the Danes, p 59, 64, 67, Cc. 
why ſo call'd, p. 62. divided into Counties, p. 73- 
invaded by the Scots, p. 83, &c. oppreſs'd by the 
Pope, p. 269, Ce. | 
| Eorpwald, King of the Eaft- Angles, embraces the 
hriſtian Faith, . 7 he is ſlain, bid. | 
Epiſcopacy efſtabliſh'd in Eng/and, 808. | 
Ercombert, the firſt of the Engliſh Kings who com- 
manded the Deſtruction of Idols, p. 54. 
Eſex, the Earl of, his unhappy Markiage, Pp. 931. he 
is divorced from his Lady, p. 935. bis Expedition 
into the Palatinate, p. 9f ly 9/2. 


| Etbelbald, King of Mercia, chief Monarch of 


the 
N. he increaſes in Power, 
3 eign, bid. he is ſlain, 
Ethelbald, the third Saxon Monarch after the Union 
of the Heptarchy, p. 66. he marries his Step- 
Mother, Ibid. for which he repents, and obſerves 
the Biſhop's Injunctions, p. 67. his Death, Ibid. 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, the firſt that rais'd a Civil 
War among the Saxons, p. 42. his Ambition and 
Defeat, p.43. he is chief Monarch of the Saxons, 
P- 47. his civil Reception of _ the Monk, 
48. who converts him and his Followers, Ibid. 
13 on the Church, p. yo. his Death, 
id. 
Ethelbert, King of the Eaſt- Angles, treacherouſly lain 
by Offa's Procurement, p. 60. 9 
Ethelbert, the fourth Saxon Monarch after the Union 
of the Heptarchy, 5 67. his Death, Ibid. 
Etbelſteda, Siſter to Edward the Elder, her Actions, 
78. her Buildings and Death, p. 79. 
Ethelfria, King of Northumberland, deſtroys great 
Numbers of the Britains, p. yo. his Death, p. 51. 
Ethelred, Son of Penda King of Mercia, chief Mo- 


narch of the Saxons, p. 56. he reſigns his King- 
dom, and becomes 1 p. 57. K . 


Ethelred I. the fifth Saxon Monarch after the Union 


Saxons in England, p. 
p. 78. his vicious 


of the Heptarchy, p. 67. his Death, p. 69. 

Ethelred II. the fourteenth Saxon Monarch, p. 92. 
his Averſion to Wax-Tapers, and the Reaſon of 
It, p. 92, 93. his Coronation, bid. he ſubmits to 
be a Tributary to the Danes, p. 93. he marrics 
Emma the Uuke of Normandy's Daughter, p. gr. 
his Maſſacre of the Danes, p. r, 96. he retires into 
Normandy, p. oo. and returns into England, p. 101. 
his Death and Laws, p. 102. 

Ethelwald rebels againſt Edward the Elder, p. 77. 
* 0 with the Danes, and is ſlain in Bartel, 

id. 

Ethelwulf ſucceeds his Father Egbert in the Saxon 
Monarchy, p. 64. his Actions againſt the Danes, 
p. Cy. he takes a Journey to Rome, p. 66. his Le- 
gacies and Death, bid. | | 8 

Euſtace, Son to King Stephen, his Actions againſt Henry 
Duke of Normandy, p. 189. the Arch-Biſhop of 
Canterbury refuſes to crown him, bid. being diſ- 
oblig'd he quits the Court, p. 190. and dy'd of a, 
Frenzy, 1b14. "4 

Euſtace, St. Pierre, a Citizen of Calais, his herojck 
Courage, p. 364. 7 

Euſt ace, Lord of Rylemont, his Valour, p. 365. 

Euſtace, a Monk and Demoniack, beheaded at Dover, 
p-. 262. 


3 


Faukes de Brent, his Actions againſt the Frenth, p. 261. 
he foments a Faction againit King Henry 111, p. 263. 
he raiſes a Sedition, p. 265. his Baniſhment, and 
Meſſage to the King, id. | 

Faukes, Guido, his Conſpiracy. See Powder · Plot · 

Fiſher, Biſhop of Rocheſter, refuſes the King's Supre- 
macy, p. 680. his Death and Character, p. 682. 

Fitz- Arulph Conſtantine raiſes a Sedition in on, 

p. 264. he is hang'd, il. | 

Fitz-hamon, Robert, conquers a great Part of. South- 


Wales, . I ST: ö ; | 

Flemings planted by King Henry I. in Fales, p 170. 

Fox, Richard, made Lord Privy-Scal and Biſhop of 
Winchefter, P- 883. 


* 
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Frances, Counteſs of E, her wicked Deſigns, p. 
931. ſhe ſucs out a Divorce againſt her Husband, 
p oz. ſhe is marry'd to the Earl of Somerſet, p. 
936. the 15 8 to die for Overbury's Mur- 
der, but pardon'd, p. 940. : 

Francis l. King of Ay taken Priſoner by the Im- 
perialiſts, p 648 he is releas d upon hard Terms, 

p. yz. he makes a new League with England, p 

6F3. 

Frekizaham in Lincolnſbire, why ſo call'd, p 68. 

Frederick, Emperor of Germany, marry'd to //abella 
King Henry I11's Siſter, p. 276. 

Frederick, Prince Palatine, his Arrival in England, p. 
032. he marries the Lady Elizabeth, Daughter to 
King James, p. 933. he is cholen King of Bobe- 
mia, p. 950. he is proſcrib'd by the Emperor, p 
951. he is defeated at Prague, and loſes all his Do- 
minions, p. fz. 

Frea, a Goddeſs among the Saxons, p. 47. 

Frontinus, Julius, his Actions in Britain, p. 21. 


G. 


Galgacus, his Speech to the Britains going to engage 
with the Romans, p. 24 i ü | 
Gam, David, a valiant Welchman, his Anſwer to King 
Henry V. who had ſent him to take a View of the 
Enemy, p. 44. he loſes his Life in the Defence of 
his Prince, p. 446. OY 

Gardiner, Biſhop of Wincheſter, impriſon'd, p. 724. 
ſet at Liberty by Queen Mary, p. 756. he is 
made Lord- Chancellor, p. 757. his politick De- 
ſigns, p. 763, 764, 768. his Death and Character, 


776 a 

Gaveſton, Piers alewd Companion of King Edward II, 
p. 320. he is baniſh'd, p. 322. but recall'd by that 
Prince, p. 323. made Earl of Cornwall, Oc. 1hid. 
he diſobliges the Nobility, and is ſent into Ireland, 
p. 324: he is again baniſh'd and recall'd, p. 327. he 
is taken by the Nobility and beheaded, p. 326. his 

mpous Funeral, p. 328. 

George, Brother to King Edward IV. created Duke of 
Clarence, p. 522. he joins with the Earl of Farwick 
againſt his Brother, and marrics his Daughter,p. p27. 
he leaves the Nation, p. 31. he quits the Earl of 
Warwick, p 53. and goes over to his Brother, p. 
736. Accuſations againſt him, p. $48. he is drown'd 
in a Butt of Malmeſy, Ibiddt. | 

Germanus, Biſhop of Auxerre in France, comes into 
Britain to ſecure the Church from Pelagianiſin, 
p 36. he aſſiſts the Britains againſt their Enemies, 


| cis his Character of the ancient Britains, p. 30, 


16. | 
Gow, Owen, occaſions an Inſurrection in Wales, p. 


422. he infeſts Herefordſbire, p 423. he confederates 


with the French, p. 429. his Death, p. 430. 


- 


Glouceſter,  Humphry, Duke of, made Protector of the 


Realm in the Minority of Henry VI, p. 474. a 
Breach between him and the Duke of Burgundy, 
p· 477. he and the Biſhop of Wincheſter are at Va- 


riance, p. 478. they are reconcil'd by the Duke of | 


Bedford's Interpoſit ion, 1bid. his Complaints againſt 
the Cardinal of Mincheſter, p. 492. he is arreſted of 
High-Treaſon, and murder'd, p. 495. his Chara- 
&er, Mid. | 


| 9 Su.” 
Godfrey, Duke of Bouillon, undertakes the Cruſade, 


p. 160, he is choſen King of Jeruſalem, p. 162. 


- Godwin, Earl of Kent, ſides with Harold the Dane, 


p-. 110. he betrays Alfred King Ethelred's Son, p- 


* 


t. he purchaſes his Peace of Harde Canute, p. 112. 
8 ores Edward the Confeſſor's Intereſt, p.114. 
but takes Arms againſt him, p. 117. he is forc'd to 
quit the Land, p. 118. but returns with great 
Power, and is reſtor'd, p. 119. his Death and Cha- 
racter, p. 120. 

Gogmagag-tills, ſuppos'd to have been the Camp of 
the Goths and Vandals, p. 28. 

Gondomar, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, deſtroys Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, p. 946. his Influence in the Court of 
England, p 952. his Reflections upon King James, 
p. yo. he is affronted, p. yy. 

iy the Earl, his Conſpiracy and Death, p. 841, 


44. 

Granads conquer'd, p. 597, 598. 

Grant of King Ethelwulf, what, p. 65, 66. 

Graveling, the Bartel of, p. 785. 

Gray, Duke of Suf0/k, ſets up his Daughter for Queen, 
p 753- heistry'd and executed, p. 767. 

Greenvile's Valour at Sea, p. 876, 877. 

Gregory, Pope, ſent Auſtin the Monk to propagate the 
Goſpel in England, p. 47. 

Griffin, King of the Melſb, infeſts England, p. 122. he 
is taken and beheaded, bid. 

Crindal, Arch-Biſhop, his Death, p. 843. 

Cuthram, King of the Danes, turns Chriſtian, p. 72. 

Gyrth, his Advice to his Brother King Harold, p. 
131. 

Cuy, Earl of Warwict, ſome Account of him, p. 8p. 


H. 


Hactett's Blaſphemy and Execution, p. 876. 

Hackett's Treaſon and Execution, p. 880. 

Hadrian, the Emperor, his Wall in Britain, p. 26. 

Harde - Canute crown'd King of England, p. 112. his 
Revenge and heavy Taxes upon the People, Bid. 
his ſtrange Death, p. 113. 1 

Harfleur beſieged by Henry v, p 441. to whom it is 
ſurrender'd, p. 442. 7 

Harlot, from whence deriv'd, p. 127. 

Harold, Son of Canutus, obtains the Crown of Eu- 
gland, p. 110. his treacherous Proceedings and 
Taxes, p. 111. his Death, p. 112. © . 

Harold, Son of Earl Godwin, driven into Normandy, 
p. 123. where he promiſes William the Crown of 
England, Ibid. his Character, b. 125. he is choſen 
King, p. 126. and begins well, /bid. he diſobliges 
his Soldiers, p. 127. his Raſhneſs, p. 131. he is 
ſlain, p. 132. 2 | 

Hs e his Proceedings in Be- 

alf of Edward IV, p. 730, 532, Cc. be with the 
Marquiſs of Dorſet murder Edward Son of Henry VI, 
P- F429. he is a Penſioner to the French King, 
p. 746. he ſides with Richard Duke of Glouceſter 
againſt the Queen, p. yz. but continues faithful 
to her Children, p. y. his Accuſation againſt 
the Lords Rivers and Gray, Bid. he is beheaded, 
p. 760. | | 


Hatton, Sir Chriſtopher, his wheedling Speech to the 


Queen of Scots, p. 877. he is made Lord-Chancel- 
lor, p. 868. | 
Hawkins, his Services againſt the Armada, p. 870. his 
Death, p. 882. | | 
Hay, Sir James, made Earl of Carliſle, p. 907. 
Heaven field, why ſo call'd, p. 73. 
Hengiſt conducts the Saxons into Britain, p. 37. he 
founds thefirſt Saxon Kingdom in Kent, p. 39. he 
maſſacres three hundred of the Britiſb Nobility, 


Bid. his Death, p. 40. HENRY 
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HENRY I, King of England, born, p. 139. his 
Father's Legacy to him, and prophetical Speech 
concerning him, p. 151, 152. heiscrown'd, p. 164. 
his Charter of Liberties, | /bid. he marries Ma- 
tilda the King of Scotland's Siſter, p. 165. he con- 


cludes a Peace with his Brother Robert, Vid. a 


great Conteſt betwixt him and Anſelm, p. 166. 
which is accommodated, bid. having declared 
War 3 his Brother Robert, he makes great 
Promiſes to the Nation, p. 167. he takes his Brother 
Priſoner, and reduces Normandy, p. 168. he e- 
ſpouſes his Daughter Matilda to F la the Em- 
peror, p. 169. he ſettles the Flemings in Wales, 
. 170, he declares his Son William his Succeſſor 
in Normandy. and England, p. 171. his Victory 
over the French, b. 172. his ſecond Marriage, p. 
173. he obliges the Nation to ſwear Fealty to his 
Daughter Matilda, p. 174. his Death and Cha- 
racter, 7 176. 
HENRY Il, the firſt of the Plantagenets, born, b. 
177. ſent by his Father Geoffry into England, p. 188. 
to whom he returns without Succeſs, p. 189. his 
ſecond Attempt, id. his Intereſt increafes, p. 190. 
he goes into Normandy, Ibid. he is crown'd King 
of England, p. 192. his 22 Eſtabliſhments, 
. t93. he obtains the Earldom of Anjou from 
is Brother Geoffry, Ibid. his Expedition againſt 


the Felſp, Bid. being crown'd a ſecond time at 


Lincoln, and a third at Forceſter, he there offers up 
his Crown at the high Altar, p. 194. his Endea- 
vours to reform the Church, in which he is op- 
pos'd by Becket, p. 197. Vide Becket. his Severi- 
tics upon Becket's Account, p. 198. he crowns his 
Son Henry, p. 200. he is reconcil'd to Becket, p. 
201. who relapſing provokes the King, and is 
murder'd, Lid. his Defigns upon Ireland, p. 202. 
his Expedition into that Kingdom, p. 204. which 
he reduces, bid. he ſubmits to a Penance for 
Boectet's Murder, p. 2057. which he finiſhes, p. 207. 
a great Conſpiracy againſt him, which he ſur- 
mounts, f. 205, 207, 208. his Grandeur, N 20%. 
his Regulations, p. 208. he divides the Nation 
into ſix Circuits, p. 209. the Contentions bet wixt 
him and his Sons are reviv'd, p. 210. he declines, 


and is forced to ſubmit to hard Articles, p. 212. 


his Imprecatiom upon his Sons, his Death, and 
Character, p. 213. 

HENRY III. ſucceeds his Father King John, and 
is crown'd at Glouceſter, p. 259. he is crown'd a 


ſecond time at Weſtminſter, p. 263. he reſumes the | 


Crown Lands, p. 265. he declares himſelf of Age, 


and cancels the Charters, p. 268. his Expedition | 


into Wales, and Preparations againſt the French, 

. 269. he lands in Bretaign, bur returns without 
Rocce p. 270. his Neceſſities, p. 271. he calls 
Foreigners into England, and is threaten'd by the 
Nobility, p. 273- he is worſted by the Barons, 
274. and complies with the Remonſtrance of 
bis 25 „ p. 275. he marries Eleanor Daughter 
to the Fan of Provence, p. 277. he loſes Poiftou 
to the French King, p. 281. a great Complaint 
againſt him in Parſiament, p. 282. his ill Succeſs, 
p. 283. he exerts his 2 iy ainſt the Pape, 

. 284. he is inſulted by his Par iament, p. 287. 
= is reduced to great Straits, p. 286. he is af- 
fronted by Earl Montfort, and the Counteſs of 4. 
rundel, p. 288. he firmly eſtabliſnes Magus Char- 
7a, p. * he goes into Gaſcony, and ſettles his 
Affairs there, Ilid. he is deluded by the Pope, 


p. 291. the Barons combine againſt him, p. 292. | 


— 


their high Demands, to whie 
his diſhonourable Treaty — 8 _ 
loſes Normandy to the French, Ibid. be and "414" Poa 
ther are taken Priſoners by the Barons p. 297. he 
* is freed by bis Son Prince Edward, p. 298. his 
Death and Character, p. 3ot. 8 
HENRY of 1 King of England, his Acti- 
ons in the Pruſſian Wars, p. 401. he is created 
Duke of Hereford, p. 406. a Quarrel between him 
and the Duke of Norfolk, p. 457. whereupon 
borh are baniſh'd the Nation, bid. he is ditin- 
herited by King Richard II, p. 408. he is invited 
into England, p. 409. he lands in Yorkſhire, Ibid. 
his Succeſſes, p. 410. the King falls into his 


Hands, p. 411. whom he carries to London, 1bid 
upon Richard's Depoſition he is K- the 


dication to foreign Princes, p. 417. a gr ho 
. againſt Im, . * bn cb 5 
iſcovery, p. 419. he defeats the Conſpirators, 
and puniſhes the chief of them, p. 420. his Ex- 
dition into Scotland, p. 421. his Kindneſs to 
ccleſiaſticks, p. 422. his Danger, p. 423. he is 
unſucceſsful againſt the Yelſb, p. 424. he anſwers 
the Piercies Manifeſto, p. 427. whom he defeats 
with their Aſſociates at Shrewsbury, p. 426. he 
meets with new Troubles, and there is a new Con- 
ſpiracy form'd againſt him, p. 428. his Behaviour 
thereupon, p. 429. the French Factions apply to 
him, p. 431. his Anſwer, bid. his Diſcourſe with 
be) Son Henry V, and his Death, p. 433. his Cha- 
er, p. 434. ens 
HENRY V. bh Education, p. 432. he affronts a 


. ſon, p. 433. he is reconcil'd to his Father, Ibid. 
whom he ſucceeds in the Kingdom, p. 435. his 
Embaſſie to France, p. 438. Lis Anſwer to the 
Dauphine, p. 439. and to the French Ambaſſa- 
dors, bid. a great Conſpiracy againſt him, p. 
449. for which the Conſpirators ſuffer, p. 441. 
the King lands in Nermandy, and lays Siege to 


gliſþ Colony, p. 442. be is challeng'd by the 


tions for the Fight, p. 444. and Speech to hi 
Soldiers, p. 44F. bis Vateur, p. = he 3 
throws the French, and takes their Camp, p. 447. 
his religious Behaviour, p. 448. and Generofi- 
ty, Bid. his Anſwer to the Duke of Burgundy, 
p. 449. his Entry into London, Bid. his En- 
tertainment of Sigi/mund the Emperor, p. 450. 
he de feats the French at Sea, and relieves Harfleur, 
p. 41. he accompanies the Emperor to Calais, 
p. 472. his ſecond Expedition into France, p. 
473. he takes Caen and Falaiſe, p: 454. he lays 
Siege to Roan, p. af which ſurrenders upon 
hard Articles, p. 457. he keeps his Court at Roan, 
p. 458. his farther oy p. 479. and new 
Advantages, p. 460. a Treaty of Peace conclu- 
_ ded between him and the French King. p.46t.. he 
is made Regent of France, and marries Catharine 
the French King's Daughter, p. 462. the French 
N Fealty to him, hid. he takes 
ſeveral Towns from the Dawphine, p. 463. his 
Entry with the French King into Paris, p. 465. 
his Grandeur and Power, /bi4. he is recogniz'd 
in a Parliament at Paris, * 17 he returns with 
his Queen into England, hid. h 
Abuſes, 7 467. his laſt Expedition into France, 
is 8 


. 468. ucceſs there, p. 469. his he- 
8 Min tes * | * 


of 


Throne, p. 413. his Coronation, p. 416. his Vin- 


e manner of its 


Judge, bid. for which he is committed to Pri- 


Harfleur, Ibid. it ſurrenders, and is made an Eu- | 


French, p. 443. his Anſwer, Lid. his Prepara- 


is Regulation af 
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tical Speech upon the Birth of his Son Henry VI, 
Did his laſt Sickneſs, p. 471. his Speech, Inſtru- 
ctions, and Devotion, p. 472. his Death, pompous 
Obſequics, and Character, p. 473 · bis publick 


Works, p. P. Np 
HENRY VI. born at ge, p. 469. he is pro- 
claim'd King in England, p. 474. and in France, 
p- 475- be goes into France, and iscrown'd King 
in Paris, p. 484. he is afſianced to the Earl of Ar- 
magnac's Dav hter, p. 493. notwithſtanding which | 
he is contracted to the Duke of Anjou's, p. 494- 
he loſes all Normandy to the French, p. 497. he 
marches againft Jack Cade, p. 499. and retires in- 
to Warwickſvire, Ibid. he takes up Arms againſt. 
the Duke of York, p. for. his Compliance with 
him, p. 702. he loſes all the Eugliſßʒ Poſſeſſions in 
France, p. 503. he — the Duke of TJort, 
p foy. an Agreement is effected by the King's 
Means, p. 706, 07. he declares the Duke and 
his Adherents Traitors, p. og. he quits London, 

. F10. he is defeated and taken Priſoner, p. 711. 

2 comes to an Accommodation with the Duke 


in Parliament, p. 13. the End of his Reign, p. 


717. he flies into Scotland, p. 721. returning into 
England he is taken Priſoner, p. 523. he is deli- 
ver d by the Earl of Warwick, and recogniz'd in 
Parliament, p. 733. his prophetical Words con- 
cerning Kin VII, p. 734. he is again im- 
priſon'd by ard IV, p. 736. he is murder'd in 
the Tower by the Duke of GClonceſter, p. 41. his 
Character, Hbid. | 
HENRY VII. King of 3 brought to London 
out of Wales by Jaſper Earl of Pembroke, p. 734. 
He flies into Bretaigu, p. 742. he takes Sanctuary, 
p. $47. he is propos d to marry the Lady Eliza- 
beth, Daughter to Edward IV, and fo unite the 
two Houſes, p.568. an Embaſſie ſent to him out of 
England, p. 569. his Anſwer, bid. his Fleet is 
diſpers'd, and he and his Adherents declar'd pub- 
lick Enemies in Parliament, p. ** he is in great 
r, p. Vz. be lands in Wales, p. . his 
Progreſs, Ibid. he overthrows King Richard, who 
is kill'd upon the Spot, p. 557. he enters upon 
the Throne, 7 775. his Pedigree, and Pretenſi- 
ons, p. 780. he impriſons the Earl of Varwict, 
p- 1% he enters London, id. he is crown'd, 
and inſtitutes a Guard call'd Nomen of the Guard, 
5782. the Crown ſettled by Parliament, 76:4." 
Be marries the Princeſs Elizabetb, p. 783. he de- 
feats Lambert Symnel, p. 788. his Treaties with 
Charles VIII. King of Nane, p. 789, to C92. he 
ſends Succours to Maximilian King of the Romans, 
p- 594. he declares War againſt France, p. or, 
F96. he goes into France, infeſts Boloign, and con- 
cludes a Peace, p. 597. he is diſturb'd by Perkin 
Walbeck, p. 598, Cc. he ratiſies the famous Sta- 
rute of Submiſſion, p. 603, 604. he prepares a- 
inſt Audeley's Rebellion, p. 607. he takes Per- 
2 Priſoner, p. 60. he goes over to Calais, 
. 613. he marries his ter to James the 
ourth of Scotland, p. St y. his Extortions, p. 616 
his Entertainment of the Arch-Duke Philip, p. 
618. his Acts of . '$: 619. his great Trea- 
ſury, /bid. his Death and Character, p. 620, 621. 
HENRY VIII. his Birth, p. 79. he is made Duke 
of Dort, p. 601. he is contracted with Cutharine 
his Brother's Widow, 2 614. be enters upon the 
Throne, p. 621, 622. his firft Marriage, and Co- 
ronation, 622. his Exerciſes, p. 623. he declares. 


War again France, p. 624. he goes inte France, 


p. 628. he beats the French, and takes Terouenne 
and Tournay, p. 629, Cc. he treats with France, 
and marries his Siſter Mary to King Lewis, p. 631, 
632. a famous Interview betwixt him and Fran- 
cis King of France, p. 639, 640. he writes againſt 
Luther, and has the Title of Defender of the Faith, 
p. 640, 641. he joins with the Emperor Charles 
againſt France, p. 644. he treats the King of Den- 
mark, p. 646. his Deſign of releaſing the French 
King, p. 649. he makes a Treaty with France, 
p. 630. his Pleaſures, p. GC I. a new League with 
France, p. 653. he ſends Defiance to the Empe- 
ror, p. 657. the Beginning of his Divorce, p. 658. 
the firſt Proceedings, p. 659, Cc. the Proceſs be- 
n in England, p. 664. he finally parts with the 
123 p. 670. - his ſecond Interview with the 
King of France, p. 673. his ſecond Marriage, 
with Anne Bolen, F 674. he deftroys the Pope's 
Supremacy, p. 678. he is made Supream Head of 
the Church, p. 680. he promotes the Reforma- 
tion, p. 684, Sc. his third Marriage with Jane 
Seymour, p. 688. he is — by the Pope's 
Bull, p. 696. his fourth Marriage with Ann of 
Cleve, p. 701, he is divorced from her, p. 703. 
his fifth Marriage with Catharine Howard, p. 704. 

he is ftiled King of Jreland, p. 707. he makes a 
League with the Emperor, p. 708. his ſixth 
Marriage with Catharine Parr, p. 709. he makes 
War with France and Scotland, p. 710. he goes 
into France, and takes Baloign, p. 711. he makes * 
Peace with France, p. 712. his laft Sickneſs and 
Will, p. 715. his Death and Character, p. 716, 


717. | 
Son to David King of Scots, his Valour, p. 


| * 
181. 

Henry, Biſhop of Finchefter, his politick Behaviour 
in behalf of his Brother King Stephen, p. 183. 
notwithſtanding which he is for electin the Em. 
. Matilda his Antagoniſt, p. 185. but being 

iſguſted at her, he again aſſiſts his Brother, p. 186. 
— ſummons a Synod to vindicate his Cauſe, p. 
187. 

Henry de Beaumont firſt Earl of Warwick, p. 140. 

Henry, Son to Henry Il, his haughty Reply to the 
Arch-Biſhop of York, p. 200. he joinsina Faction 
. his Father, p. 207. his Penitence, and 

cath, p. 210. | 

Henry Vi. Emperor, keeps Richard I. Priſoner, p. 
222, his Covertouſneſs, p. 223, 224. he is excom- 
municated, and dies the Sentence at Mefina, 
p. 225. i | 

Henry, Earl of Darby, his Bravery, p. 378. 

Henry Hotſpur recovers Berwick from the Scots, p-. 391. 

| his Services at Sea, p. 396. he is taken Pritoner by 
the Scots, p. 400. See Piercys. he arms againſt King 
Henry IV, p. 425. he is lain, p. 426. 

Henry II. ſucceeds in France, p. 829. he is murder'd, 


A iv. King of France, implores Aid of Queen 
Elizabeth, p: 74. he 22 his Religion, p. 879. 
he is flabb'd in the Streets of Paris, p. 927, 928. 

Henry, Prince, Son to James the Sixth of Scotland, 
his Birth, p. 880. his Arrival in England, p. 908: 
made a Knight of the Garter, p. 909. made free 
of Merchant-Taylors, p. 92x. created Prince of 
Wales, p. 927. his Death and Character, p. 932, 


933. 
dab of the Saxons, its Original, p. 46. and Dif 
ſolution, p. 62. 


Hiurbert, 


[ 


7— 


TN 


Herbert, Sir Philip, made Earl of Montgomery by King 
James, p. 916. and Knight of the — p- 928. 

Hidage, a Land-Tax ſo called, p. 148. 

Hock-tide, when, and on what Occaſion inſtituted, 


13. 
| Holy 1 in France, p. 873, $74: 
Hooper, Biſhop of Glouceſter, very ſcrupulous, p. 739. 
his Martyrdom at Gloucefter, p. 773. 
HForſa, together with Hengiſt, conducts the Saxons into 
Britain, p. 27. he falls in Battel, p. 39. 

Howard, Thomas, made Earl of Surry, p. 631. then 
Duke of Norfok, p.547. his Deſigns againſt Crom- 
well, p. 702. his Fall, p. 714. his Attainder and 
narrow Eſcape, p. 715. ſet at Liberty by Queen 
Mary, p. 756. he is reſtor'd in Blood, p. 751. his 
Death, p. 770. 8 
oward, Earl of Surry, Son to the Duke of Norfolk, 
his Fall and Execution, p. 714. : 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk, his Deſigns of marrying 

the Queen of Scots, p. 813, 815. he is ſent to the 
Tower, p. 816. he is ſet at Liberty, b. 819. again 
ſent to the Tower, p. 822. his Trial, p. 823. his 

Execution, p. 824. 4 
Howard, Charles, made Lord-Admital againſt the 

Speniſb Armada, 5 868, 869. his Expedition a- 
inſt Cales, p. 883, 884. made Earl of Notting 
am, p. 


6. 3 

Hubert, Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, obliges the Peers 
to acknowledge King John, 5 8 his Speech at 
the Coronation, p. 230. his Reaſon for it, p. 231. 
his Death, p. 240. ye | 

Hubert de Burgo beſieged by the French in Dover Caſtle, 
p. 260. he is ——_ Juſticiary of England, p. 263. 
made Farl of Kent, p. 265. he is hated 12 
Nobility, p. 268. he declines, p 271. great Accu- 
fations againſt him, DM. be is apprehended, p. 272. 
he mollifies the King bid. but is kept cloſe Pri- 
ſoner, p. 273. he eſcapes, p. 274. he is reconcil d 
to the King, p. 276. he adber'd to the King 
when the reſt of the Lords had forſaken him, p. 
278. ſeveral Articles of Treaſon are exhibited a- 

gainſt him, p. 280. 

Hugh, Earl of March, upon a Love Quarrel perſuades 
the Poidtovins to arm againſt King Jobn, p. 235. 
by whom he is taken Priſoner, p. 236. 

Hugh, Sir de Lynn, a crack brain'd Knight, his An- 
wer to Richard II, p. 398. 


| 


Wat Tyler's Captains, p. 386. 
by his Subjects, 


| Fack Straw, one of 
James, King of Scotland, murder' 


491. ; | 
Jan II. King of Scotland, kill'd by burſting of a 
Piece of Ordnance, p. 11. : 
James 111. King of Scotland, ſucceeds his Father, 
. $93. he marries Margaret King Henry the 
Yovench's Daughter, p..615. he invades England, 
is defeated at Flodden-Ficld, and flain, p. 6zo, 
631. 7 
You VI. King of Scotland, his Birth, p. 807. upon 
his Mother Refignation he is crown'd, being but 
thirtcen Months old, p. $10. he takes upon him the 
Government of Scotland at twelve Vears of Age, 
834. he kindly receives Eſine Stuart, p. * 
e is confin'd by ſome Lords, p. 84 1. he gains his 
Liberty, p. 842. a great Change in Scotland, 85. 
his Endeavours to ſave his Mother from Death, 


. — his Reſentments and Reconciliation with 
* 


ueen Elizabeth, p. $65. he is pleaſed with the 


: 


—_— 


Spaniards Defeat, p. 872. he marries - 
ter to the King of 8 p 8 
claimed King of England, p oy. he leaves Scot- 
land, p. 906. his Frogreſs and Arrival at Lon. 
don, p. 906, 907. his Coronation, dog. he ap- 
points a Conference of Divines at ampton- Court, 
's 911, Cc. anda Tranſlation of the Bible, p. 913. 
be rides in State through London, p. 913. his 
Speech to his firſt Parliament, p. 914. he attempts 
an Union with Scotland, Ibid. fi Behaviour in the 
Powder-Plot, p. 919, 921. made Free of the 
Clothworkers, p. 924. he is concerned in a Treaty 
between Spain and Holland, p. 926. his Speech in 
| Parliament, b. 928, 929. his Profuſcneis, p. 932. 
he delivers the cautionary Towns to Holland, p. 
943. his Journey to Scotland, p. 944. he publiſhes 
the Book of Sports, Ibid, his Endeavours againſt 
Arminianiſm, p. 947, 948. he diſagrees with his 
Parliament, p. 956, 957, 98. he is much cenſur'd, 
p- yo. his Endeavours for the Spaniſh Match, 
p. 961. be conſents to his Son's going into Spain, 
p. 962, 963. the Match broke, p. 969. hi; Advice 
to his Son about Impeachments, p 972. a Treaty 
of Marriage with France, p. vy. his ſecret Treaty 
with the Arch-Biſhop of Embr#n, p. 975, 976. 
the e N concluded, p. 975, 977. his 
laſt Sickneſs, p. 978. his Death and Character, p- 
978, 979, 980. 8 
James de Arteville, a rich Burgher of Gaunt, his Beha- 
viour in behalf of King Edward 111, p. 350, c. 
Jane, Seymour, her firſt Acquaintance with Henry Vail, 
p. 686. her Marriage wich him, p 688, her Death, 
. - | | 
Fane Gray, Lady, married to Guilford Dudley, Son to 
the Duke of Northumberland, p. 749. declar'd Suc- 
ceſſor to the Crown, Mid. the js ſer up by the 
Council, p. 753. her Character, Dig .proclaimed - 
Queen, bid. 754, the end of her Reign, p. 778. 
ſhe is attainted of Treaſon, b. 752. condemn'd to 
die, her Behaviour, p. 766. her Execution, p. 766, 


1 | | 
Jaſpar, Tudor, Earl of Pembroke, defeated by the Earl 
of Marche, p.1y. he flies, /bid. _ : 
leni, the Parts they anciently inhabited in Great Bri- 
_ tain, p. 7. overthrown by the Romans, p. 16. 
Ida, Founder of the Northumbrian Kingdom in Bris 
tain, p. 42 | | | 


| Jew: baniſh'd out of the Kingdom by King Edward 1, 


8 09. N . 

* ing of the West. Saxon, 57. the firſt that laid 

the Tax of Peter- Pence, p. 78. he reſigns his King 
dom, and retires into a Monaſtery, tha. 

Joan, of Art, her firit 1 9 85 in Publick, p. $8 
her Letter to the Earl of S«folk, and her Characte 
Ibid. ſhe relieves Orleans, & 482. ſhe is taken ind 
7 7 alive, p. 483. her Character from Mezeray, 


Joan, of Kent, ſuffers, p. 730. | 
Joſfred, Abbot of Croyland, the Reſtorer of Learn- 
ing in 2 p- 169. | 
JOAN, King of England, his Birth, p. 198. why 
cCall'd by his Father Sans-Terre, /bid, made King 
of Ireland, p. 209. he is ſent thither, p. 211. 
his Forwardneſs to attain the Crown, p. 2:9. his 
Diſloyalty, p. 223. his Endeavours to have his 
Brother King Richard retained Priſoner, 2 224. 
| * is depriy'd of his Inheritance, p. 225. but re- 
P- 


I, 
7 


ored, p. 226. be is made Duke of Normandy, 
231. 8 
Pe 238. 
he 


230. and crowned King of England, p. 
Treaty between him and the French King, 


— "SI 


F 


he-is a ſecond time crown'd, and treats with the 
Scots, p. 233- the firſt Breach between him and 
his Clergy, p. 234. heiscrown'd a third time, and 
falls out with the Nobility, /5id. his Royal Enter- 
tainment at Paris, p. 235. he beats the French, and 
takes his Nephew Arthur Priſoner, p. 236. he is 
crown'd a fourth time, and loſes many Places in 
France, p. 237. he returns into England, p. 238. and 
loſes all Normandy, p. 239. and other Provinces, 
p. 240. the beginning of his Troubles, p. 241. of 
which the Pope is the chief Cauſe, bid. the King 
highly incens'd againſt him, p. 242. his Expoſtu- 
lation with the Pope, and the Pope's ſubtle An- 
ſwer; p. 243. his violent Proceedings againſt the 
Clergy, p. 244- for which he is excommunicated, 
bid. he reduces Ireland, 247. he is depos'd by 
the Pope, and his Kingdom given to the French 
King, p. 246. he agrees to the Pope's Propoſi- 
tions, p. 247. and reſigns his Dominions to him, 
p. 248. he defeats the French at Sea, p. 249. and 
is abſolv'd from his Excommunication, p. 249. 
being oppos'd by his Nobility he flies for * 
to the Pope, p. 250. his laſt Expedition into fo- 
reign Parts, p. 251. he rejects the Propoſals of the 
Nobility, and gives a Beginning to the Wars, p. 
252. he complies, and confirms Magna Charta, 
. 253. he relapſes, and begins a War. upon his 
Bub ect, p. 254. his Army commits great Outra- 


255. he is in kay 
25 Bagga e in the Sea, and dies with Grief, p. 
258, his Character, Ibid. 

Jobn, Duke of Normandy, ſucceeds his Father Philip 
in France, p. 366. he is taken Priſoner, p. 369. his 
magnificent Entrance into London, ES he is 
releas'd, p. 372. he comes into England, and dies 
in the Save), p. 373. his noble Saying, Ibid. 

John of Gaunt created Duke of Lancaſter, p. 373. he 
is ſent with an Army into France, p. 376. his 
Actions there, p. 378. he aims at the Succeſſion, 

p-· 379. he protects Yickliff p. 380. an outragious 

Aden committed by him, p. 383. be makes a 
Truce with the Scots, p. 389. he is accus'd of 
High-Treaſon, and clear'd, p. 390, 391. he goes 
into France, p. 2 and into Spain, p. 393. his 
Succeſs there, bid. Sc. he returns out of Spain, 

p. 401. and is ſent into Gaſcony, id. his Death 
11111111 

Don John Governor of the Netherlands, p. 831. his 

Deſigns againſt Queen Elizabeth, p. 833. his Death, 


834. | 
gabel 8 ter of Philip King of France, marry'd to 
King Edward Il, p. 324. ſhe is diſguſted, p. 325. 
ſhe is offended at the 33 330. ſhe is ſent 
into France, p.332. 
333. ſhe increaſes in Power, and purſues the King, 
p. 334. her Familiarity with Mortimer, p. 333, &: 


344- ſhe is confin'd, and limited in her Expences, - | 
| Lewis IX. King of France, ſucceeds upon the Death 


p. 344- her Death, p. 371. 
2 K. 


Kenred, King of Mercia, chief Monarch of the Saxons 
in 4 y. he reſigns, and turns Monk at 
Rome, d. 

Kent given by King Al. e to Hengift the Saxon, p. 
38. firſt of the Saxon Kingdoms in Britain, p. 4. 

Kenwulf, King of Mercia, his Generofity, p. 60. laſt 
of the Mercians that was chief Monarch of the 


Saxons, p. 61. Wo ea 
Knights Templars, their Order deſtroy'd in England, 


P. 337. 


iſtreſs, p. 277. he loſes 


e is proclaim'd Traitor, p. 


P. Fast. his Artifices, p. $46, $49. | 1 


Ket's Rebellion in Norfolk, p. 732. he is defeated, ind 
hang'd, p. 733. | 


L. 


Lambert Symnel, an Impoſtor, p. 584. proclaim'd 
King in /reland, p.y8Sy. he lands in England, p 787 
he is defeated, raken Priſoner, and made the King's 
Scullion, p. 788. 

Lambert, a Divine, his Suffering, p. 697. 

Lancaſter, Earl of, heads the Nobility againſt King 
Edward 1I, p. 328. he is — to the King, 
p. 329. he is beheaded, p. 331. | 

Lancaſter, Duke of. See John of Gaunt. 

Lanfranc, an — made Arch-Biſhop of Canterbu- 
7y, p. 143. he reproves King William Il, p. ifs. 
his Beach, Ibid. F wo 5 ; 4 * 

Langton, Stephen, nominated Arch-Biſhop of Canter- 
bury by the Pope, p. 242. he abſolves King John 
from his Excommunication, p. 249. he forms a 
Confederacy of the Nobility againſt the King, p. 
2570. his Advice to King Henry III, p. 265. he de- 
feats the Pope's Deſigns in England, p. 267. his 
Death, p. 269. 1 : 

Langton, Walter, Biſhop of Cheſter and Treaſurer of 
England, incurs Edward the Second's Diſpleaſure, 
and why, p. 324. 

Latimer reſigns his Biſhoprick, p. 699. his Advice to 
King Edward VI, p.739. he is impriſon'd, p. 760. 
his Martyrdom at 60, p. 776. 

Laud, William, afterwards Arch-Biſhop of Canter- 
bury, his Riſe, p. 960. ; 

LEY Regent of Scotland, p. 818. he is lain, 
p. 622. 

Lent, the Obſervation of it firſt eſtabliſh'd by human 
Laws, p. 54. | a 5 

Leof, a notorious Robber, kills King Edmund, p. 86. 
the manner of it, Bid. 

Leopold, Duke of Auſtria, 2 by King Richard J, 
P. 220. whom he takes Priſoner, p. 222. his Pu- 
niſhment and Death, p. 224, 22x. 

Lewellyn, King of Wales, his Incurſions, p. 264, 
270. 2 ſubmits to hold his Principality of England, 
p. 278. 1 | 

Lewellyn, the laſt Prince of F/ales, refuſes to attend 
at King Edward the Firſt's Coronation, p. 305. he 
obtains a Peace upon hard Terms, Ibid. he rebels, 
and is ſlain, p. 306, 307. | 

Lewis, Dauphine of France, invited by the rebellious 
Barons into England, p. 256. his Pretenſions, and 
Arrival at London, bid. his Succeſs, p. 257. his 
Endeavours to maintain himſelf, p. 260. he is de- 
feated, p. 261. he treats with King Henry, and 
leaves the Nation, p. 262. being King of France, 
he refuſes to make good the Terms of the Treaty, 
7 267. he declares War againſt England, p. 266. 

is Death, p. 267. 9 


of his Father, p 267. his fair Offers refus'd by 
King Henry III, p. 281. he gains Poicton from him, 
Bid. a Truce concluded between the two Princes, 
p. 28z. being made Arbitrator, - he gives Judg- 
ment for the King of England againſt the Barons, 
286. 5 
Lewis X. King of France, receives the Duke of Cla- 
rence and Earl of Warwict, p. 531. his Meſſage to 
King Edward IV, and Accommodation with him, 


p. 744. an Interview between the two Kings, 


283 -Lowle, 


F 5 


* 


Lewis XI. 1 of France, marries King Henry the 
Eighrh's Siſter, p. 632. his Death, 761d. 

Lichfield made an Arch-Biſhoprick, p. 79. 

Lilla, his extraordinary Loyalty, p. 2. 

Lincoln, Earl of, his Advice to the Earl of Lancaſter 
before his Death, p. 325. 

London, when firſt built, p. 16. by whom firſt call'd 
Auguſta, p. 31. when firſt divided into Companies 
and Corporations, p. 229. depriv'd of all its Privi- 
leges by King Richard Il, p. 402. who reſtores 
them, p. 403. 

Longchamp, Biſhop of Ely, made Chancellor and Ju- 


ſticiary of e ee by King Richard I, p. 215. his | 


Inſolence and Ambition, p. 219. he is depos'd, 
and leaves the Nation, bid. 
Lopez's Plot and Execution, p. 881. 
Lordane, what meant by that Word, p. 113. 
Looſe-Coat Field, the Battel of, why ſo call'd, p. 530. 
Luther's Death, p. 713. 


M. 


Mackrel's Rebellion in Lancaſhire, p. 692, 693. 
Magdalen, John, joins in a Conſpiracy againſt Hemy IV, 
p. 418. he counterfeits Richard Il, p. 419. he 15 
hang'd, p. 420. | 
Magna Charta confirm'd by King John, p. 55 con- 
demn'd by the Pope, p. 254. eſtabliſſid by King 
Henry III, p. 289. and by Edward I, p. 317, 
318, Se. : 
Magnentius kills the Emperor Conſtans, p. 30. Kills 
himſelf, bid. 
Malcolm, King of Stotland, married Margaret Siſter 
to Edgar 3 p- 140. does Homage to Wil- 
liam I, p. 144. he is ſlain, p. 178. 
Manuel, the Emperor of the Eaſt, comes into England, 


422. 

Madel, Count, his ſucceſſleſs Attempts to recover 
the Palatinate, p. 97. r 

Margaret, Siſter to Edgar Etheling, marry'd to Mal- 
colm * of Scotland, p. 149. dies of Griet, 

. IF8. | 

W Daughter of Reyner Duke of Anjou, mar- 
ry'd to King Henry VI, p. 493, 494. her Cha- 
racer, Ibid. her Deſigns againſt the Duke of 
York, p. 506. the goes into France, p. J21- 
her Atiempts for the King's Reſtoration, p. #22 
ſhe lands with Forces at Weymouth, p. 538. the 
is defeated, p. 539. and reduc'd to great Miſeries, 

. F41. | = 

Mirdme.Counteh of Richmond, Mother to Henry VII, 
treats with the Duke of Buckingham and Biſhop 
of Ely in her Son's Behalf, p. $68. her charitable 
Acts, p. 619. 

Margaret, Counteſs of Salisbury, Daughter to the 
Duke of Clarence, beheaded at ſixty two Years of 
Age, p. 548. the laſt of the Plantageners, Ibid. 

Margaret, Daughter to Henry VI, her Marriage with 
James IV. King of Scotland, p. 61y. ſhe flies into 
England, p. 6 | 

Mari, alder wo King Edward IV, marry'd to the 
Duke of Burgundy, p. $26. ſhe encourages Lambert 
Symnel, p. 5$5. ſhe aſſiſts him, p. 787. ſhe ſets up 
Perkin Hale p- 7 Se. 5 

Martinus, his reſolute Action, p. 30. 

Mary, Daughter to Henry VII, contracted to the 
Prince of Spain, p. 612. marry'd to King Lewis of 
France, p. 632. and then to Charles Brandon Duke 

"of er p. 633. | 

MART, 


6 


ö 


Queen of England, her Birth, p. 634. ſhe 


is contracted to the Daupbine, p. 6 7. ſhe ſub: 
mits to her Father, b. 688. ie is rut 
p. 689. ſhe oppoſes the Reformation, p. 740. ſhe 
retires to Suffolk, P-752, 753+ many repair to her, 
P- 754- ſhe is proclaim'd Queen in London, P.755- 
ſhe enters London, p. 756. her former Life and 
Behaviour, and her new Deſigns, p. 736, 57. 
her Inhibitions, p. 750. her Treatment of the 
Suffolk Gentlemen and others, p. 759. her Coro» 
nation, p. 260. her Illegitimation repealed, p. 761. 
her ſecret Deſigns, p. Few a Treaty of Marriage 
with Philip Prince of Spain, p. 764. ſhe prepares 
againſt Wiat, p. 765. the Articles of Marriage 


with Prince Philip, p. 769. ſhe repeals all Laws 
againſt Rome, p. 771. ſhe begins a Ferſecution, p. 
772. ſhe reſtores Church Lands, p. 774. ſhe is 
ſuppos'd to be with Child, Bid. ſhe gives up the 

 Tenths and Firſt-Fruits, p. 777. ſhe joins againſt 
France, p. 782. which oration the Loſs of Calais, 
Guiſnes and Hammes, p. 783. her laſt Sickneſs and 
Death, p.786. her Character, p. 787. and Fune- 
ral, p. 790. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, firſt deſign'd for King Ed. 
ward of England, p. 709. ſhe is carry'd into 
France, p. 715 ſhe is marry'd to the Dauphine, 
p- 786. the aſſumes the Arms of England, p. 55. 
upon her Husband's Death ſhe returns into Scot- 
land, and diſagrees with Queen Elizabeth, p. 788. 

- her Deſigns as to Marriage, p. 802. ſhe falls in 


Love with the Lord Darnly, and marries him, 


p. 805, 806. her Husband murder'd, p. 809. ſhe 
marries Earl Bothwell, Mid. ſhe is made a Priſoner, 
Lid. ſhe reſigns her Crown to her Son, p. 810. 
ſhe eſcapes out of Priſon, p. 811, ſhe flies into 
England, p. 812. ſhe is detain'd, 1bid, Offers 
made from Queen Elizabeth, p: 819, 820. her 
Complaints ro Queen Elizabeth, p.841, 842. New 
Projects for — her, p. =. Propoſals made 
by her, p. 846. ſhe is remov'd, p. 847. an Aſſo- 
ciation againſt her, p. 846, 848. her Servants and 
Papers are ſeiz'd, Þ 1 a grand Commiſſion to 
try her, p. 856. ſhe denies their Authority, but 


ſubmits at laſt to a Trial, p. 856, 857. the Solem- 
nity of it, p. 857. Sentence paſs d againſt her, p./ 


858. the Parliament petition for Execution, bd. 
Great Interceſſions made for her Life, p. 860, a 
Warrant ſign'd for her Execution, p. 863. her Be- 
haviour, p. 862, 863. her Execution and Character, 
p. 863, 864. her Body remov'd to Meſtminſter, p. 
932 

Maſſacre of Paris, p. 826. 

Matilda, William the Firſt's Queen, crown'd, p. 139. 
ſhe privately encourages her Son Robert 7 12 
Father, p. 147. her Death, p. 171. 

_ of Scotland, marry'd to Henry I, p. 167. her 
Death, p. 171. ; | 

Matilda, Davghtes of Henry I, eſpous'd to Henry the 
Emperor, p. 169. the Nation {wear Fealty to her, 
p. 174. ſhe is marry'd to Feoffry Plantagenet, Earl 
of . Anjou, p. 175. ſhe arrives in England, p. 183, 
ſhe rakes King Stephen Priſoner, p. 184. and is 
declar'd Queen of England, p. 187. ſhe comes to 

London, p. 186, her Indiſcretion, Vid. ſhe retires 
firſt to Oxford, and from thence to Wincheſter, p. 
187. Being cloſely beſiegd in Oxford, ſhe makes 
her Eſcape, p. 188. ſhe leaves the Nation, p. 189. 
her Death, p. 198. | 

Mawbray, Thomas, created Earl of Nottingham, p. 
383. he ſeizes the Duke of Glouceſter, and carries 


' 000000 him 


confirm'd by Parliament, p. 268. her Marriage 
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him to Calais, p. 405. he is made Duke of Nor 
folk, p. 406. upon a Quarrel between him and 
the Duke of Hereford, they are both baniſh'd, p. 
o. 
2 ſets up for Emperor in Britain, p. 31. and 
gives a Beginning to the Ruin of the Iſland, 444. 
Maximilian, the Emperor, ſerves under Henry VIII, 
p. 628. his Death, p. 63F. 
Meaux beſieg'd by King Henry V, p. 469. and ſur- 
render'd to him, p. 472. 
*. Mellitus ſent into Britain by Pope Gregory, p. 49. 


where he is made a Biſhop by Auſtin the Monk, | 


Ibid. 
Melun, Viſcount de, his Speech to the Engliſh No- 
bility at his Death, p. 257. 


 Melun, the Treaty of, p. 4;8. it is beſieg'd by 


King Henry V, p. 464. and ſurrender'd to him, 
Ibid. 

Mercia the ſeventh Saxon Kingdom in Britain, p. 44. 
the Extent of it, p. 46. Chriſtianity receiv'd 1n it, 
p. FF. it is divided into five Diocelſcs, p. 56. it is 
farm'd out by the Danes, p. 70. 

Mildmay, Sir Walter, his Death, p. 874, 875. 

Mona, or Angleſey, conquer'd by Suetonius, p. 18. 

Monaſteries, a general Viſitation of them, p. 684. the 

leſſer diffolv'd, p. 691. many of the larger ſutren- 
der, p. 6g. they are all ſuppreſt, p. 700. 

More, Sir Thomas, quits his Office of Chancellor, p. 
673. he refuſes to own the King's Supremacy, 
p. 680. his Death and Character, p. 68:, 683. 

Mortaign, Earl of, Son to the Duke of Somer/et, his 
Actions in France, p. 491. he is ſent Governor to 
Calais, but refus'd by the Earl of Warwick, p yos. 
he flies into the Biſhoprick of Durbam, p.y11. he 
ſubmits ro King Edward IV, p. 722. but revolts 
from him, p. 523. he is beheaded, bid. 

Mortimer, Roger, his Intimacy with Jabel, King Ed- 
ward the Ild's Queen, p. 333. his Power, p. 335. 
he occaſions a diſhonourable Peace with Scotland, 
p. 342. his Grandeur, p. 344. ßhe is feiz'd and exe- 
cuted, Ibid. 

Mortimer, Edmund, Earl of Marche, taken Priſoner 
by the Welſh, p. 423. 

Morton, John, Biſhop of Ely, one of King Edward 
the Fourth's Executors, p. 767, $66. he is com- 
mitted by Richard III. to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham”s Cuſtody, p. 566. with whom he treats con- 
cerning the Advancement of Henn VII, p. 568, 
769. he is made Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, p. 789. 
his Death, p. 614. | 

Morten made Regent of Scotland, p. 828. remoy'd from 
his Regency, p. 834. be is beheaded, p. 838. 

Mortmain, the Statute of, when firſt enacted, p 306. 

Montfort, Simon, marry'd to Eleanor, King Henry the 

Third's Siſter, p. 278. he is created Earl of Leice- 
fer, p. 279. he affronts the King, p. 288. he com 
bines with the Barons againſt the King, p. 292. 
his Reception of and Anſwer to the King, p. 293, 
294. whom he takes Priſoner, p. 297. he is de- 
feared and ſlain, p. 298. 85 

Montjoy made Lord - Deputy of Ireland, p. 891. and 
Earl of Devonſbire by King James, p. god. 

Murray cauſes great Troubles in Scotland, p. 508. he 
retires into France, p. 809. he is made Regent of 
Scotland, p. & 10. his Death and Character, p. 818. 


N. 
| Nevil, Lord, Brother to the Earl of Warwick, cre- 


his Brother againſt Edward IV, p. 727. who re- 
ceives him into Favour, p. 31. notwithſtanding 
which he again eſpouſes the adverſe Party, p. 731. 
his Prerences, /bid. he is lain, p. f 38. | 

Nevil, Cecily, Dutcheſs of York, Mother to King 
Edward iV, in vain oppoſes his Marriage with the 
Lady Elizabeth Gray, p 525. declar'd an Adultreſs 
by her Son Richard's Means, p. 562. her Death, 

603. 

Neweaflh built, p. 147. 

New Foreſt in Hampſbire, made by William the Con- 
queror, p. 150 EN 

Newport, the Batrel of, p. 892. 

Normans, their firſt Irruptions our of the North, p. 
64. a Dc icription of that People, p. 136, 

Normandy, when quite loſt from the Engliſh, p. 294. 

Northampton, the Marquils of, his Divorce, p 7:6. 

Northampton, the Earl of, his Death, p. 937. 

Northumberland the fifth Saxon Kingdom in Britain, 
p. 42. the Extent of it, p.46, Chriſtianity receiv'd 
in it, p. #2. | 

hors wha Rebellion, p. 816. his Execution, 
8 j 7 TRY | 

Northumberland, Brother to the former, fhot in the 
Tower, p. 848. | | 

Nun of Kent, her Execution, p. 679. 


O. 


Odo, Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, excommunicates Kin g 
Edward, p. 87. his Severity to Algiva, Ibid. 

Odo, half Brother to King William], his great Power 
under that King, p 142. aſpiring to the Papacy ke 
is ſeiz'd, and his Eſtate confiſeated, p. 170. he is 
releas'd, p. 151. he is the Head of a Faction againſt 
William II, p. 153. and is fore d to quit the Realm, 
P- - 

Offa, King of Mercia, chief Monarch of the Saxons, 
p 59 he ſeparates Wales from England by a Ditch, 

bid he ſeizes on the Kingdom ot the Eaſt- Angles, 
p. 60. he goes to Rome, Ibid. his Death, I. 

Olaus, King of Norway, ſlain by his Subjects; p. 108. 

Oldcaſile, Sir John, Lord Col ham, condemn'd for He- 
reſie, p. 436. he flies into Wales, p. 437. new 
1 againſt him, p. 47 y. he is burnt alive, 

id. 


| Ordovices, the Parts of Britain originally poſſeſt by 


them, p. 7. 
Orleans, Duke of, his Offers to King Henry IV, p. 431. 
Orleans, the Siege of, by the Earl of Salisbury, p . 
reliev'd by Joan of ret, p. 482. 
Ormond, the Earl of, his Loyalty, p. 81%, 844. 
Ofrick, Earl of Southampton, overthrows the Danes, 


. 67. | 
O/wald, King:of Northumberland, chief Monarch of 
the Saxons, p. 33. his Character from Beda, p. 54. 
he is ſlain in Battel, 7btd. 
O/fwy, King of Northumberland, chief Monarch of the 
. Saxons, p. 54. his Succeſſes, p. ry. his Death, 
5 | 


P. #0. | | | 
Overbury, Sir Thomas, checks the Viſcount Rocheſter, 
for which he is thrown-into the Tower, p. 934. 
Poiſon often given him, p. 935. of which he dies, 
p. 936. 1 | : 
Owen Tudor marry'd to Catharine Mother to King 
Henry VI, p. 490. he is beheaded at Herefordy. p. 


ſIo- 
Oxford, the Univerſity of, founded by King Alfred, 


ated Viſcount. Mozntague, p. 722. he joins with 


p. 72. 
Park | 
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Park, the firſt in England, p. 177. 

Parker, D. or, educates Queen Elizabeth, p. 741 
made Arch Biſhop of Canterbury, p. 794. his Con- 

ſecration aſſerted, 16id. | 

Parliament, the Court of, from what Aſſembly fiſt | 
dated, p. 111. the unmerciful Parliament, p. 39. 
the Lack-Learning Parliament, p. 428. Parliaments 
in Queen Mary's Reign, the firſt, p. 761, 762, 
763. the ſecond, p. 768. the third, p. 770, 771, 
772. the fourth, p. 777. the fifth, p. 784. In 
Queen Elizabeth's Reign, the firſt, p. 792, 793. 
the ſecond, p. 800, 801, 807, 8.8. the third, p 
823. the you 824, 829, 830, 837, 838. the 
fifth, p 847, 848. the ſixtb, p. 8 8, 859. the 
ſeventh, p. 872. the eighth, p. 859. the ninth, | 
p. 887. the tenth, p. 898. In King James's Reign, 
the firſt, p. 914, 917, 921, 92:, 9:3, 924; 928, 
929. the ſecond, p. 937, v38. the third, p. 974, 
9575, 996, 957, 95s. the fourth, p. 969, 970, 971, 
972, 973- 3 

Parma the Prince of, Governor of the Netherlands, 
p. 835. his Death, p. 878. | 

Parry's Trial and Execution, p. 848. 

Parſons, an Incendiary Jeſuit, p. 837, 

St. Paul's Church in London built by King Erbelbert, 


. 49. | 

FN av a Roman, conſecrated Biſhop of the Nor- 

thumbers, p. 2. whom he converts to the Chri- 

ſtian Faith, {bid. he flies into Kent, and dies at 
Rocheſter, p. 73. i es 

Paulus, 45 rü ranny and Oppreſſions in Britain, 


0. 

N the Son of Penda, converted to Chriſtianity, 
p. 74. he is ſlain by Treachery, p. 6. 

Peirce, Alice, her Title and Cavalcade, p. 379. 

Pembroke, Earl of, confederates With the Earls of 
Cormwall and Cheſter, p 268. left in France for the 
Defence of Bretaigu, p. 270 his Remonſtrance to 
King Henry III, p. 273: he confederates with the 
Felſh, and worits the King in Wales, p. 274. he 
is deſtroy'd by Treachery, P. 27. ; 

Penda, King of Mercia, his ryrannical Behaviour, 
p. 73 he ſuffers his Subjects to embrace Chriltia- 
nity, p. 57. | ES 

Perkin Warbeck, a famous Impoſtor, p $98. he * 
into Ireland and France, p. 799. own d by the Dut- 
cheſs of Burgundy, p. 605. he goes into Scotland, 
and is receiv d by King James IV, p. 604. he en- 
ters England, and turns back, p 60y. he is ſent from 
Scotland, p. 609. he lands in Cornwall, Ibid. he 
yields to the King, p. 610. he is made a Spectacle, 
16id. he is put in the Stocks, p. 611, 672. he is 
hang'd, p. 612. | 

Perrot's Trial and Death, p. 878. 

St. Peters Abby of Weftminfler, when founded, p. yo, 


124. | 
ub the Hermit, gives a beginning to the Holy War, 


160. — 
Peter, Biſhop of N incheſter, made Protector of King 
Henry III, p. 263. he is remov'd from Court, p. 


68. * #% 1 
Peter de Rupibus, Biſhop of Wincheſter, chief Mini- 
ſter to Henry IIl, p. 273. perſuades him to call 
Foreigners into the Kingdom, /bi#. hea ppeals 
from the Enpliſþ Clergy to the Pope, p. 274. he is 
commanded to quit the Court, p. 275. and diſmiſt 
with Difgrace, p. 276. = 


— 
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| Peter, of Caſtile, obtains Aſſiſtance fröm the Black 


Prince, p. 373. his Ingratitude 7 
Peter, Sir 22 his Death, p. sbs“ 
Philip, King of France, joins with King Richard I in an 

Expedition to the Hol- Laud, p. 216. they diſa- 

gree, p. 220. Philip returns home, p. 221. he lays 

diege to Roven, but in vain, p. 223, his Endca- 

vours to hinder King Richard of his Liberty, p. 224. 

he lays Siege to Vernevil, p. 225. he is overthrown + 

by the Engiiſh, p. 226, 227. he is in preat Danger, 

P 227. he lets up Arthur againſt King John, p. 

231. with whom notwithitandinp he coticludes a 

Treaty, p. 232. and again breaks with him, p 237. 

he ſummons John to appear before him, p. 237. 

his Succeſs againſt him, p 2.8. he Jullifics himſelf 

by a Champion ſent to King John, p 239. his Fre- 
parations to invade England, which he challeng'd 
by Vertue of the Pope s Donation, p. 247. his Fleet 
is beaten at Sea, p 249. his narrow Eſeape, and 

Victory over Othv the Emperor, p. 2) 1. his Death, 

p. 25x. 

Philip de Palotr, King of France, his \nſwer to King 
Edward the IIld's Pietenſion, p 351. in Imitation 
of whom he erects a round Fable at Paris, p. 357. 
his Preparations againſt King Edward, p. 3 gl he 
is overthrown by the Zygliſh, p. 365. his Death, 
„ 

Philip, Prince of Spain, his Arrival and Marriage wich 
Queen Mary, p. 769. he diſobliges the Nation, 
p. 770. he leaves the Queen, and becomes King 
of Spain, p. 774. he propoſes a Marriage = 
Queen Elizabeth, p. 749. he combines with the 
Pope 1 England, p. 835. he ſeizes on Portu- 
gal, p. 839. his mighty Preparations againſt E- 
gland in Eighty Eight, p. 867, 865. his Calmneſs 
upon his Loſſes, p. 87 . his Death and Character, 
p. 889. | 

Philippa, Daughter to the Earl of Hainault, marry'd 
to King Edward III, p. 342, her generous Piety, 
p. 364. her Death and Character, p. 37. 

Picard, Sir Henry, a Merchant Vintner of London, en- 
tertains four Kings at once, p. 373. - 

Vidi, their firſt Invalions of Britain, p. zo, zy, Cc. 
their Wall built by the Romans, p. 35. 

Piercys, the Family of, are diſgulted, p. 424. the 
confederate with G&/endour againſt King Henry V. 
p. 427. See Henry Hitſpur. their Reaſons aud De- 
ligne, p. 4257. the King prevails againſt 'em, p. 426. 
ſome of 'em are ſlain and executed, id. the old 
Earl of Northumberland ſubmits to the King, p. 427. 

he is (lain, p. 430. | 

Piers Gaveſton, baniſh'd, p. 322. recall'd, p. 323. 
ſent into Ireland, p. 324. he is again baniſh'd and 

recall'd, p. 325. he is taken and beheaded, p. 326. 

Pius, the Pope, his Bull againſt Queen EZ/izaberh, 
p. 818, $19. c : 

Plantagentts, their End, p. 707. 5 

N the Prætor, invades Britain, p. 14. his Suc- 
ceſs, p. 15. | 

Pleaditigs, Fos firſt ordain'd to be in Engliſh, p. 372. 


| Poiftovins, call'd into England b King Henry 111, 


p. 273. they are diſcharg'd from t 
ments, and ſent home, p. 256. 
Pole, de la, Earl of S»ffolk, upon promoting the 
Match between King {Henry VI. and the Duke of 
Anjbu's Daughter, p. 493. is created a Marqueſs, 
p. 494. and a Duke, p. 496. he is impeach'd, P. 
497. Patith's and murder'd, p.498. his Character, 


eir Employ- 


bid. 
Pole, 
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St. Quintin, the Battel of, p. 782. 


Raleigh, Sir Walter, plants a Colony in Virginia, p. 871. 


F 


— — 


Pole, Edmund de la, Earl of Suffolk, diſcontented, 

pP. 615. he is impriſon'd in the Tower, p. 618. 

| his Execution, p. 627. | 

Polydore, Virgil, leaves England, p. 759- | 

Pool, Cardin 
Pope's Bull againſt King Henry VIII, p. 696. 
choſen Pope, but loft it, p. 738. he is order'd 
for England, p. 762. Queen Mary's Meſſage to 
him; p. 763. his Arrival in England, p. 771. he 
reconciles the Nation to the See of Rome, {bid. he 
is made Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, p. 780. his 
Death, p. 786. 7, - 

Pope of Rome, his Uſurpations in England, p. 270, 
278, 285. the Oppreſſions of his Agent, p. 283. 
his Pride, p _—_ | 

Portugal ſciz'd by the Spaniards, p. 839. 

2 the beginning of it, p. 917. the Par- 
ties concern'd, and Oath of Secrecy, bid. their 
deſperate Reſolutions, p. 918. the Plot diſco- 
ver'd by a Letter, /bid. Fawkes confeſſes all, p. 920. 
the Conſpirators are taken, bid. they ſuffer, p. 


922, the Fifth of November made a Holy-Day, } 


Ponte, > Filliam, Marqueſs of M incheſter, his Death, 


. 827. 
Gig Law in Vreland, p. 603. 
Praſutagus, King of the /ceni, the barbarous Uſage of 
himſelf and Family from the Romans, p. 18. 
Presbytery, the beginning of it in England, p. 803. 
Proviſors, the Statute of, p. 378. : 
Puritans, their beginning, p. 813, 814. their Com- 
plaints, p. 910. 88 | 


43335353 
Queen Regent of Scotland depos'd, p. 795. 


R. 
Ragman Rowle, deliver'd up to the Scots, p. 342. 


his Expedition into the Meſt- Indies, p. 878. his 
firſt Expedition to Guiana, 15 882. he joins in the 
Expedition againſt Cales, p. 883. diſguſted by King 
James, p. 909. joins in a Conſpiracy againſt him, 

id. he is condemn'd, and kept in Priſon many 
Years, p. 910, 911. he undertakes a ſecond Voy- 
age to Guiana, and is betray'd, p. 945, 946. he is 
committed to the Tower, p. 946. his Death and 
Character, p. 


947. : | 
Redwald, King of = Eaft- Angles, chief Monarch of 


the Saxons, p. F1. his Power and Death, id. 
Reformation in Germany, p. 636. ; 
Reformation in England, the beginnings of it, p. 668, 

669, 670, 671, 674, 674, 675. the Steps towards 

abrogating the Pope's Supremacy, p. 577. which 

isde __ by Act of Parliament, p. 678. the King 
made ſupream Head of the Church, p. 680. the 

Progreſs of the Reformation, p. 683,684. Farther 

Steps, p. 689, 692, 691,695, 696, 697. it ischeck'd 

by the Act of the fix Articles, p. 698. it is at a 


Stand, op. reviy'd and eſtabliſh'd in King Ed- |. 


ard's Reign, p.721, 724, 725- a farther Progreſs, 

| p. 739, * 327 Ae it in this Reign, p. 74. 
it is weaken'd under Queen Mary, p. 757» 759» 
760. it is overturn d by Cardinal Pool, p. 770, 771. 

it is re-eſtabliſh'd by Queen Elizabeth, p.789, 790, 
793, 794- its final Eſt,bliſhment after thirty Years 


his Actions, p. 691. he procures the | 


LN 
Regni, what Parts of Britain were originally poſſeſt 
by them, p. 6. | 8 
RICHARD, Son of Henry II, joins in a Conſpiracy 
againſt his Father, p. zog. from whom upon Sub- 
miſſion he obtains a Pardon, p. 208. he again for- 
tifies himſelf, and is reduc'd, p. 211. he ſucceeds 
his Father, p. 214. the manner of his Coronation, 
Vid. his Preparation for the Holy War, and wiſe 


the French King, and begins his Expedition, p. 
216. his Advantages in Sicily, and Diſagreement 
with the French King, p. 217. his Penitence, and 


the City of Acin, p. 220. and defeats Saladin, p. 
221. his | agg Booty, bid. he makes a Truce 
with Saladin, and leaves the Holy Land, p. 222. 
he is taken Priſoner in Auſtria, and ſent to the 
Emperor Henry VI, Ibid. his Anſwer before the 
Emperor, p. 223. his Releaſe, and Arrival in Eu- 
gland, p. 224. he deprives his Brother John of 
his Inheritance, p. 227. he makes a new Seal, 
and raiſes great Sums of Money from his Subjects, 
Ibid. his Victory over the French, and Anſwer to 
the French King, p. 226. his Anſwer to the Pope, 
and a ſecond & 

his Valour and Death, p. 228. his Character, 


229. 

Rk HARD, Son to the Black Prince, declared Heir 
to the Crown, p. 380. his Coronation, p. 383. 
his bad Education, bid. he treats with the Re- 
bels, and meets Vat Tyler in London Streets, p- 
387. he marries Ann, Siſter to the Emperor, p. 

$89. he diſobliges the Nobility, and addicts him- 
elf to expenſive Recreations, p. 390. his ineffe- 
cual Deſigns upon Scotlam, p. 392. upon ſome 
Diſcontents, and a Meſſage to him from the Par- 
liament, he complies, p. 395. but revokes all their 
Proceedings, and oppreſſes the Kingdom with Fa- 
voùrites, p. 396. with whom he conſults how 
he may circumvent the Heads of the Nobility, 
P- 397. who defeat his Forces, p. 308. where- 


ced to comply, p. 399. he renews his Corona- 
tion Oath, p. 400. and declaring himſelf of Age, 
enters upon the Government, p. 401. his unhap- 
py Management, bid. the Splendor of his Court, 

. 402. he ſeizes on the Liberties of London, 1bid. 

e goes into Ireland, p. 403. his Fondneſs to the 
Duke of Vreland, p. 404. he goes into France, 
and marries the French King's Siſter, Bid. imagi- 
ning he was to be choſen Emperor, he grows 
mighty ſtately and extravagant, p. 407. his De- 
ſigns againſt the Duke of Glouceſter, Ibid. he ob- 
rains a Parliament of his own chuſing, /bid. he 
baniſhes the Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk, p. 
407. he diſinherits the former, p. 408. he 
becomes generally hated, p. 409. his Expedition 
into /reland, lbid. he returns into England, p. 
410. and quitting his Army, he falls into the 
Duke of Lancaſters Hands, and is carry'd to Lon- 
don, p. 41ft. his formal Reſignation of the 


Compariſon between him and King Edward II, 
Bid. he is murder'd at Pontefratt, p. 421. his 


437. | | 
Riba Plantagenet, Earl of Cambridge, made Duke 
of Jort, p. 479. and High Conſtable of England 


during Life, p. 48 j he is made Regent of Fance, 


Struggle, p. 801. 


| p. 489. and recall'd, p. 491. upon the Earl of 
; | | Mar- 


Conqueſt of the Ifle of Cyprus, p. 218. he takes 


ory over the Hench, p. 227. 


upon he retires to the City of London, and is for- 


Crown, p. 412. he is ſolemnly depos'd, 2 413.4 
W 


Body remov'd by Henry V. to Weſtminſter Abby, 


„ 


Settlement of the Nation, P 215. he joins with Wl 


* 


f 
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Warwick's Death he returns into France, p. 492. 


his Deſigns, and Removal from the Regency of 


France, p. 496. he cauſes the Biſhop of Chicheſter 

to be aſſaſſinated at Port/mouth, p. 499. and encou- 

Tages Cade's Rebellion, /bid. the Cauſe of his En- 

mity to the Duke of Somerſet, p. for. he takes up 

Arms, 16id. he accuſes Somerſet of High-Treaſon, 

2 voz. but ſubmits, and ſwears Allegiance: to the 
i 


5 at Lors, p. 203. he arreſts the Duke of So- 


merſet, and raiſes an Army, p. 504. he overthrows 
the King, and encreaſes in Power, p. og. he 
meets the King at London, and makes an Aprec- 
ment with him, f. roy. his Letter to the King, 
p. 708. he is declar 
ceſs and Remonſtrance, p. 50. his Entry into 
London, p. 12. his Death, p. 714. 
RICHARD, Son to the former, created Duke of 
Glouceſter, p. 522. he murders Edward, Henry the 
Sixth's Son, p. 540. and King Henry himſelf, p. 
$41. his Deſigns againſt his Brother the Duke of 
Clarence, p. 54S. who by his Procurement is drown'd 
in a Butt of Malmeſcy, Vid. he deſigns to uſurp 
the Crown, p. 53. he goes to meet his Nephew 
King Edward V. and ſeizes on Earl Rivers, p. 554. 
he is made Protector of the Land, p. 556. he quar- 
rels with the Lord Haſtings, p. yo. and cuts off 
bis Head, p. 560. his Vindication, p. 561. his 
Projects to obtain the Crown, p. 762. which the 
Citizens perſuade him to accept of, p. 764. he is 
om. King, p. 765. his Coronation, and Em- 


aſſie to France, p. od. he gets his two Nephews 


to be murder'd in the Tower, p. 566, 567. he is 


crown'd a ſecond time at York, p. 768. his Prepa- | 


rations againſt the Earl of Richmond, p. 769. his 
Truce with Scotland, p. 572. his Proceedings and 
Management, p. 573- he puts himſelf at the Head 
of his Army, p yy. he is (lain, p. 577. 

Richard, Earl of Cambridge, joins in a Conſpiracy a- 
gainſt Henry IV, p. 440. and is beheaded, p. 441. 

Richard, Lord Gray, half Brother to Edward V, ſeiz'd, 
p. 554- and beheaded at Poutfract, p. 761. 

Ridley, Biſhop of Rocheſter, and then of London, his 
Martyrdom at Oxford, p. 776. 

Rivers, Earl of, Father to King Edward the Fourth's 
Queen, beheaded by FWarwick's Party at Northamp- 
ton, p. $29. 


Rivers, Earl of, Son to the former, the Queen's En- 


deavours to marry him to Mary the Duke of Bur. 

gundy's Daughter, p. 748. he is ſeiz d, p. 754. and 

beheaded at Pontfratt, p. ſ61. 

| Robin Hood, a notorious Robber, p. 226. 

Robert, Son to the Conqueror, rebels in Normandy, 

. 147. and worſts his Father, bid. he heads a 

Factien againſt his Brother William II, 2 174. A 
Peace concluded between them, p. 156. his Anſwer 
to the King, 1bid. he 1 the War afreſh, and 
is aſſiſted by the French 
an Expedition into the Holy ö 
refuſes the Crown of Jeruſalem, p. 162. his Pre- 
tenſions to the Crown of England, p. 165. he lands 
at Portſmouth, and concludes a Peace with his Bro- 


ther Henry I, Bid: upòñ a ſecond Breach he is to- 


rally routed, and taken Priſoner, 
continues a Priſoner twenty fix 
Death and Character, 5. 176. | 
Robert de Beleſme, Earl of Shrewsbury, makes an In- 
ſurrection in Wales, p. 166. he retires into Vor- 


. 167, 168. he 
cars, p. 168. his 


mandy, Bid. he is reduc'd, and committed to Pri- 


ſon during Life, p. 170. 


'd a Traitor, p. fog. his Sue- 


ing, p. 179. he joins in 
- 3 p. 160. and 


a 


— 
| Robert, Earl of Glouceſter, Natural Son to King Henry I, 


heads a Combination againſt King Stephen, p. 180. 
he lands at Arundel, p. 183. he — I 1 the 
King ar Lincoln, p. 184. he is taken Priſoner, p. 
19 0 py . the King, Ihid his Acti- 
vity in behalf of his Siſter the Empreſs Matild 

p. 188. his Death, 16:9. COT I 


Robert d. Artois, a great Promoter of the War between 
England and France in Edward the Third's Reign, 


P. 370. 

Rogers, the firſt Martyr in Queen Mary's Reign, p. 
772; 773: 

Romans, their ſeveral Expeditions into Britain, under 
Julius 22 P. I, & deinceps. their Provinces there, 
P. 31. their State in the Iſland, p. 32. they diſ- 
charge the Britains of their Allegiance, bid. and 
intirely abandon the Iſland, p. 35. 

Rame plunder'd by the I WE p. 654. 

Roſs, Biſhop of, Debates concerning him, p. $22. 
he is ſent beyond Seas, p. 828. 

Round Table, the firſt Inſtitution of its Feaſt, p. 357. 

Ruſſia Company, when firit begun, p. 81. | 


? me 8. 


Sabinus, Brother to the Emperor Veſpaſian, his Ser- 
vices in Britain, p. 15. 

Sackvile, Thomas, Lord Buckhurſt, and Treaſurer of 
England, p. 906. made Earl of Dorſet by King 
James, p. 997+ his ſudden Death, p. 926. 


Salisbury, Earl of, ſucceeds the Earl of Marwict in 


2 p. 480. he beſieges Orleans, and is ſlain, 
id 


Salisbury, Richard, Earl of, attends the Duke of York 
into France, p. 489. to whom he adheres in Op- 
pong to King Henry VI, p. og. he is made 

Lord-Chancellor, p. oy. being in Danger from 
the Queen, he retires from Court, p. 5 6. he o- 

vert hrovs the King's Forces at Blore- Heath, p. 508. 

he flies to Calais, p. og. he is taken Priſoner, and 
beheaded at Pon fab, p. iu. 

Salisbury, the Counteſs of, her Execution, p. 70f. 

Sanders, the Jeſujt, his Death, p. 844. | | 

Sanquer, Lord, his Execution, 12 930. 

Saxons invited into Britain by Yortigern, p. 37. they 
ſettle in Kent, and the Northern Parts, p. KY their 
Ravages and Treachery, p. 39. their farther Set- 
tlements, p. 40, 41, 42. the Diſtribution of them 
in the Iſland upon their final Settlement, p. 43, 
46, Ce. £ 

Scots, their firſt Invaſion of Britain from Ireland, p. zo. 
their Incurſions, p. 34. and Ravages, p. 37. they 
are defeated by King Athelſtan, p. 7 they infeſt 
the North of England, p. 122. and by King Ste- 
phen, p. 181. they paſs into Ireland, and are de- 
feated, p. 329. they ſubmit to King Edward the 
Third, F. 349. , | | 

Seymour, Edward, Earl of Hartford, his Deſigns a- 

ainſt the Duke of Norfolk, and his Son, p. 714. 

e is made Protector of England, p. 718. and 
Duke of Somerſet, p. 719. his Patent, p. 720. 
he enters Scotland with an Army, p. 722. defeats 
the Scots, p. 723. he builds — ouſe, p. 729. 
his Behaviour towards the Commons of England, 
p-. 730. Factions againſt him, p. 71. his Fall, p. 
736. he is fin'd, and receiv'd into Favour, p. 737. 
his ſecond Fall, p. 742. found voy of Felony, 

ara 


p. 743. his Execution, and C er, p. 743, 
744. 
Pppppp Seymour, 


* 
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Seymour, Thomas, Brother to the Protector, is made a 
Baron,p 71 9.his Deſigns againſt his Brother,p.722. 
being Admiral he marries King Henry's Widow, 
and plots againſt his Brother, p. 727. he is ſent 
Priſoner to the Tower, p. 728. his Attainder and 
Execution, p. 728, 729. 

Seyward, Karl of Northumberland, makes Malcolm 

King of Scotland, p. 120. his Death, and Speech 
before it, p 121. | | 

Shore, Jane, Miſtreſs to King Edward the Fourth, 
does Penance, p. 761. her Character, /b:d. | 

Sidney, Sir Philip, ſent to the Emperor, p. $32. his 
Death and Character, p. 82. 

Sidney, Sir Henry, his Death, p. 874, 87. : 

Sigebert, King of the Eaſt- Angles, founds the Uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, p. 54- | 

Sigiſmund, the Emperor, mediates a Peace between 
England and France, p. 450. his magnificent Re 
ception by King Henry V, Ibid. a League between 
em, p.4qFr. 4 b f 

Silures, the Parts of Britain originally inhabited by 
them, p. 7. 

Simony, when firſt in England, p. 56. 

Sener, Duke of, ſucceeds the Duke of Yorkin the 
Regency of France, p. 496. his Rat, p. 
497. he accuſes the Duke of York of High-Trea- 
ſon, p. oz. he is arreſted by the Duke of York, 
p. 504. he is ſlain, /bid. 

Somervill's Misfortunes, p. 844. : 

South- Saxons, the Extent of their Dominions in Bri- 
tain, p. 40, 41, 46. they are converted to Chri- 

ſtianity, p. $6. their Kingdom is diſſolv'd, p. 57. 

South- Male conquer'd by the Engliſh, p. 157. 

Spalato, Arch Bithop of, his Arrival in Exgland, p. 


944- 
Spenſers, their Riſe, p. 330. they are baniſh'd, 1bid. 
their great Power, p. 332. they are executed, 


. 
Spire Conſpiracy and Execution, p. 889. bo 
Stafford, Lord, his Behaviour, p. 518. and Puniſh- 
ment, p. 529. 

Stafford, Edward, Duke of Buckingham, proſecuted 
by J/olſey, and beheaded, p. 641. 
Stanly, Sir William, aſſiiks in King Edward the 
Fourth's Eſcape, p. g30. his Behaviour in Behalf 
of King Edward V, p. yy8, 59. his Dream, 
p. 560. he is imprifon'd, Jhid. and releas'd, 
p. Gy. his Behaviour and Anſwer to the Earl of 
Richmond, and Richard IIl, p. 576. being Lord 


Chamberlain, he is impeach'd and beheaded, p. | 


602- © 
STEPHEN, Earl of Boloign, his Pretenſions to the 
Kingdom of England, p. 177. he is crown'd, p. 
178. his Coronation Oath, and Charter, /5id. he 
= into Normandy, p. 179. and is recall'd, p. 180, 
is Succeſs, p. 18x. he quarrels with his-Biſhops, 
18 he EE hee Colies ond Treaſure, p. 182. 
he is taken Priſoner, p 184. and releas'd, p. 187. 
his Power increaſes, p. 188. a Peace between him 


and Duke Henry, p. 190. his Death and Character, 
„gt. | 1 | 


* benge, by whom built, p. 40. 
Stubbs and Page, their Puniſhment, p. 840. 


Sturton, Lord, hang'd, p. 781. 

Suffolk, the Earl of, his Fall, p. 942. 

Swane, King of Denmark, myades England, p. 96, 
" o9. kill'd, p. 100. © | 


| 


y "I 


Tankred, King of Sicily, his vaſt Sums paid to King 
Richard l, p. 217, 

Tax, when firſt it was eſtabliſh'd that no Tax ſhould 
be levy'd without the Conſent of the Parliament, 
. v7 

Talbot, Lord, his Valour in France, p. 479, his Mot- 
toes on his Sword, p. 480. he defeats the Duke 
* 3 F omg! p. 491 he is created Earl of 

ewsSbury, p. 493. he is ſent into Gaſcony, p. 502. 
his Death wy Character, bid. Ye hs 

Theodoſius, Lieutenant to the Emperor Yalentinian, 
his Services in Britain, p. 30, 31. 

Thomas, Earl of Lancaſter, Head of the Nobility, 
confederated againſt King Edward Il, p. 328. he 
is diſguſted, and reconciled to the King,p. 329. he 
is executed, p. 331. | 

Thomas, of Woodſtock, Uncle, to King Richard II, 
created Earl of Buckingham, p. 383. his bold Vin- 
dication of his Brother the Duke of Lancaſter, p. 
391. he is created Duke of Glouceſter, p. 393. he 
diſappoints the King's Favourites in their Deſigns 
againſt the Nobility, p. 396. upon which So 
conſult how to deflroy him, p. 397. he and his 
Aſſociates arm themſelves, /bid. they defeat the 
King's Forces, p. 398. he is remov'd from the 
Council, p. 401. he intercedes with the King 
on Bebalf of the Londoners, p. 402. he is ſeiz'd 
wo carry'd to Calais, p. 405. he is murder'd, p. 
406. | | 

Thomas Gray, created Marqueſs of Dorſet, p. 525, he 
aſſiſts in the Murder of Prince Edward, the Son 
of Henry VI, p. 549. he quits his Sanctuary, and 
takes Arms againſt Richard III, p. 70. he flies 
into Bretaign, p. F71. he is recall'd out of France 
by his Mother, p. 573. he is left as an Hoſtage in 
the French Court, p. 574. | £4 

Thor, a God of the Sgxons, p. 70. | 

Throgmorton, Francis, his rock, Confeſſion and 
Execution, p. 846. | 

Toſti, Earl Godwin's Son, his Misbehaviour, p. 122. 
he is baniſh'd, p. 123. oppoſes his Brother To/ti, 
p: 126. he joins with the King of Norway, and is 

ain, p. 127. | 

Tower of Londen, when built, p. 147. 

Trent, the Council of, p. 720, 725, 747. 

Tribute, the firſt paid to the Danes, being 10000 /. 

p. 93. the ſecond, being 16000 J. p. 94. the 

third, being 24000 J. p. gf. the fourth, be- 

ing 36000 J. p. 97. the fifth, being 48000 J. 


p. 99. | 
 Trinobantes, the Parts of Britain anciently inhabited 


by them, p. 7 they revolt from the Romans, p. 19. 
their Succeſs and Cruelty; Ibid. 

Turketul, Chancellor to King Athelftan, his Services 
againſt the Scots, p. 83. his Death, p. 89. 

Turky Company begun, p. 837. 

Tyrrel, James, employ'd in the Murder of Edward 
the Fifth, and his Brother, p. 767. he is beheaded, 
p. 617. 

Tyrone's Rebellion, and Succeſſes in Feland, p. 889, 

| 890, 899, 900. he ſubmits, p. 901, 902. he is par- 
don'd by mY James, p: 908. | 

Tythes, when firſt order'd to be paid in England, 

. | | 


2 


J. alenia, | 


N . 


Valentia, what Part of Britain ſo call'd, p. 31. 

Vandals, -<7 by Probus the Emperor to ſettle in Bri- 
tain, p. 28. | | 

Vault Governor of Calais under the Earl of Mar- 
wick, refuſes him and the Duke of Clarence En- 
trance into the Town, p. 731. notwithſtanding. 
which he underhand befriends him, bid, he is 
over-reach'd by a Woman, p. 532. 

Penutins, Husband of Caliſmandua, Queen of the 
Brigantes, diſcarded by her, p. 17. his Actions a- 

gainſt the Romans, p. 18. 3 

Pere, Sir Francis, made Governor of the Brill, p. 885. 
fights the Battel of Newport, p. 892. he holds out 
Oſtend, p. 898, 899. 

Pere, Sir | fot ſent into Cermany, p. yt, 952. 

Villenage, when begun, and how long continu'd, 


44. 
villen, George, afterwards Duke of Buckingham, his 
prodigious Riſe, p. 939. his Greatneſs, p. 944. 
the Power of his Mother, p. 953. he marries the 
Earl of Rutland's Daughter, bid. his Project to 


carry Prince Charles into Spain, p. 961,&c. obtains | 


his Deſign, by hectoring the King, p. 963. he 
leaves the Court of Spain, and breaks the Match, 
. 967, 968, 969. he ingratiates himſelf with the 
arliament, p. 970. he is ſuſpected by the King, 
but reconcil'd, p. 971, 972. 8 
Union with Scotland attempted, p. 914. the Engliſh 
Parliament againſt it, p. 924. the Scots inclinable 
to it, but the Deſign dropt, p. 925. 
Univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge burnt by the 
Danes, p. 95. 
Portigern, King of the Britains, calls the Saxons into 
the Iſland, p. 37. to whom he grants Kent, p. 38, 
taken Priſoner by Treachery, p. 39. the time and 
manner of his Death uncertain, p. 40. 
Vartimer, Son of Vortigern, his Actions againſt the 
Saxons, p. 39. 


W. 


Wales, and Welſb, they infeſt England, p. 122. they 
obtain a great Victory over the Engliſh, p. 179. 
they decline, and obtain Peace upon bard erms, 

30. they rebel, p. 306. they are finally reduc'd 
by King Edward I, p. 307. and united to England 
by Henry VIII. p. 685. 

Wales, Charles, Prince of. See Charles. | 

Wales, Edward, Prince of, ſurnam'd the Black Prince, 
born, p. 345. he accopypanies his Father into France, 
p. 353. his Victory over the French, p. 3 he en- 
ters Gaſcony, p. 367. his Actions and Victories at 
Poitiers, p. 368. he takes the French King Priſoner, 

. 369. his Greatneſs, Vid. he enters London with 

his Priſoner, the French King, p. 370. he under- 

takes the Aſſiſtance of Peter of Caſtile, p. 374. his 

glorious Victory at Najara, p. 375- he declines, 

Ibid. his laſt Action, p 377. he returns into En. 

land, and ſurrenders his Government, Loid. his 
Beach: 15> 5. I : 

Waleys, his Actions in Scotland, p. 317, 
hang'd, p. 320. 19 

Wallogham, ir Francis, Secretary of State, his Ad- 
vice to James King of Scotland, p. 842. his Ma- 
nagement in Gowry's Conſpiracy, p. 844. his rare 
Contrivances in Babington's Conſpiracy, p. 


318. he is 


8 
855. his Policy in finding out the Spaniards be. 
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p. 85. 


Warren, John, Earl of Harry and Safſex, made Go- 


vernor of Scotland, p. 215. u 7 * 
rection he flies N Beelen, ＋ aley's Inſur 


r Tyler, his Rebellion, p. 386. he is Main, p 
1 | | 
Warwick, Richard, Earl of, made Regent of France, 

P. 479. he returns into England, p. 486, he is | 


again ſent into France, p. 491. his Death, p. 
2. 


49 | 

Warwick, Richard, Earl of, Son to the Earl of Saliſ- 

un, ſides with.the Duke of York againſt Henry 
the Sixth, p. 504. he is made Governor of Calais, 
p. Joy. he is in Danger, p. oy. he leaves Calais, 
and comes to the general Rendezvous of his Party 
at Ludlow, p. 508. he maintains Calais againſt the 
Duke of Somerſet, p. oy. his Succeſs, p- Flo. his, 
Hypocriſie to the King, p. 51. he is ſent to treat 
of a Marriage in France, p. 224. his Reſentment 
and Deſigns, p. 7257, 526. he gains the Duke of 


Clarence to his Party, p. 27. he engages King Ed- 
ward, and takes him Priſoner, p. 46 #29. 12 is 


overthrown, and leaves the Nation, p. 530, 331. 
he lands with his Party at Dartmouth, p. 732. his 
Progreſs and Succeſs, /bid. he comes to London, 
and delivers King Henry, p. y. his Indignation- 
againſt the Duke of Clarence, p. $36. he is ſlain, 
p. 737, $38. | 2 

9 when built, p. 161. the Abby, p. 
284. | 

Heft-Saxons, the Extent of their Kingdom in Britain, 
p. 42, 46. they are converted to Chriſtianity, p. 74. 
they obtain the chief Monarchy, p. 61. 

M bitgift, Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, his Manage- 
ment, p. 843. 

IViat's Rebellion in Kent, p. 764. he enters London, 
p. 767. his Execution, p. 767. | 

Wickliff, John, broaches his Opinions, p. 380. his 
Followers are proſecuted, p. 403. his Books are 
condemn'd as Heretical, p. 453. 

WILLIAM, Duke of Normandy, afterwards King of 
N his Viſit to Edward the Confeſſor, p 
118. he is promis'd by Harald the Crown of Eu- 
gland, p. 123. an Account of him, p. 127. his 
' Preparations and Pretenſions, p. 129. his Forces, 
6 130. he lands, Jbid. and conquers, p. 132. 

is Succeſs, p. 136, 137. he is crown'd King, p. 
137. his Coronation Oath, /bid. his prudent 
Government, p. 138. he divides the Land among 
his Normans, p. 140. his Care, p. 141, his/Par- 
tiality to the Normans, p. 142, 150, he wears 
to ere the Laws of King Edward, p. 143. 
his War with France, p. 144. his Severities, p. 
146, he goes into France, and is defeated by his 
Son Robert, p. 46, +47. his Revenues and For- 
ces, p. 148. his Laws and Regulations, p. 149. 
he goes into France, where he receives a Hurt, 
and dies, p. 151, 152. his laſt Speech and Cha- 
facter, Ibid. | Pogo 2 MP 

WILLLAM II. upon his Father's Death ſeizes his 
Treaſure, and is crown'd King, p. 153. he quells 
a Rebellion rais'd againſt him, p. 154. he goes 
into Normandy aint his Brother Robert, p. 1 yy. 
he marches againſt the Scots, p. 156. a conteſt be- 
tween him and Anſelm Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, 
p. 160. his ſudden Expedition into Normandy, p. 
161. he is ſlain in the New Foreſt, p. 162. his 
Character, p.163. 


9855 p. 866. his Death and Character, 
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Normandy, p 171. he is drown'dy p. 173. 
Willoughby, Räber Lord, ads? Gernot br Mont- 
dubleau in France, p. 479. his Actions in Normandy, 
p. 486. being Governor of Paris, it is loſt to the 
French, p. 489. | | | 
Woolſey, Thomas, employ'd by, Hlemy the Seventh, 
p- 618. made Biſhop of Tournay, p. 629. his Riſe 
and Character, p. 633. made Cardinal, Ec. p. 633, 


William, Son to Henry I, declar'd his Succeſſor in 


634. bis Grandeur and Power, 5 636, 637. 
courted by the Emperor and French King, p. 638. 
he goes to Calais, and aſpires to the Papacy, p. 
642. his Management of the Parliament, p. 64x. | 


Jork, the firſt Introducer of ſingle Rapier, p. 


A 


his vaſt Deſigns, p. 647. his exorbitant Power, 


P. 6. his ſplendid Embaſſie into France, p. 
657. be is join'd with Campegio in the Proceſs be- 
tween King Zenry and his Queen, p. 664. he is 


diſgrac'd and impeach'd in Parliament, p. 666. he 
is 3 for High-Treaſon, p. 667, his Death, 
P- 66 * l \ 
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1 * 
Yeomen of the Guards firſt inſtituted, p. 7827 
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